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Aesc  vftriona  charitable  institution p,  (matij'  different  ones 
being  carried  on  in  the  same  convent,)  saperintended,  but, 
if  I  may  nse  the  expression,  rvorked  by  the  Nuns. 

The  first  school  I  visited  in  Ireland  was  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Isles,  at  Cork,  belonging  to  the  Bisters 
of  Charity,  where,  besides  a  school  for  poor  children,  there  is 
an  iisylum  for  destitute  female  orphans,  in  which  the  pupils 
we  received,  clothe^l,  and  educated.  They  are  instructed 
in  the  duties  of  domestic  servants,  and  at  a  proper  age  are 
placed  out  in  sitnations. 

In  Dublin  we  visited  several  convents  ;  one  in  Bag:got- 
fitreet,  the  parent  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  the 
OBe  in  which  Mrs.  M'Auley  commenced  her  charitable 
labonrs  by  establishing  an  asylum  for  the  protection  of 
females  of  good  character.     It  now  contains  several  institu- 
tions under  it«  roof.     Firstly,  a  National  School^  that  is,  a 
school  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland.      Every  school  in  that 
country  which  is  either  directly  tinder  the  management  of 
the  Board,  or  which  being  managed  by  local  Trustees  or 
Patrons  is  inspected  and  assisted  by  the  Commissioners, 
mnst  be  thrown  open  to  children  of  every  Christian  denomi- 
aadon.    Religious  instruction  must  be  amply  provided  for ; 
bntno  child  is  obliged  to  be  present  during  these  lessons 
aaless  it  is  so  desired  by  its  parents  or  guardians ;  and  in 
schools  only  assisted  by  the  (>ommissioners,  if  the  mana- 
gers do  not  choose  to  admit  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
different  denominations  into  the  school-house,  which   all 
those  **  vested  for  the  purposes  of  Na;tional  Education"  a^  e 
compelled  to  do  (of  course  under  regulations  of  time  and 
conveoience),  they  must  allow  their  pupils  to  absent  them- 
8dvc8  at  reasonable  limes  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reli- 
gions instruction  elsewhere.    These  admirable  regulations, 
which  are  faithfully  carried  into  practice,  have  rendered  it 
posriblefor  persons  of  any  df^nomination  to  become  either 
patoms,  managers,  or  teachers  of  National  Schools.    The 
Commasaioners  have  flius  demonstrated  that  with  judicious 
nifes,  honestly  enforced,  the  two  religions  whose  antagonism 
hu  60  long  been,  aye,  which  still  is  the  bane  of  Ireland, 
tBotr  exist  together  in  harmony.     Let  us,  therefore,  hope 
w  if  the  adniii^ble  example  of  the  National  Board  6f 
BintalSon  be  followed  generally  in  the  country,  religibus 
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differences  will  in  time  cease  to  be  one  of  the  chief  impedi- 
ments to  every  social  improvement.  One  of  the  Professors 
at  the  Central  Model  Schools,  in  Marlborough-street, 
Dublin,  assured  me  that,  during  the  twenty-five  years  be 
had  passed  in  the  establishment,  no  trouble  had  ever  arisen 
from  difference  in  religious  creed. 

The  Marlborough-street  Institution  contains,  besides  a 
school  for  children  of  all  ages,  training  colleges  for  the 
National  School  teachers.  In  the  schools  children  receive 
an  education  for  a  penny  a-week,  which  many  parents  who 
pay  a  hundred  times  as  much  for  the  instruction  of  their  off- 
spring might  really  envy.  We  were  present  at  an  exami- 
nation of  a  class  in  mental  algebra,  which  astonished  visitors 
(among  whom  was  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Carlisle,) 
well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  suljject. 

The  professor  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded,  Dr.  Sullivan, 
was  so  kind  as  to  examine  a  class  in  geography,  in  our  pre- 
sence, in  the  girls'  school,  and  the  answers  given  by  the 
pupils  evinced  not  only  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  diffe- 
rent continents  and  islands,  oceans  and  rivers,  but  of  their 
relative  position  on  the  globe.  One  little  girl  required 
scarcely  a  moment's  examination  to  point  out  a  spot  on  the 
map  fixed  upon  while  her  eyes  were  blindfolded,  and  of 
which  she  was  only  told  the  latitude  and  longitude. 

Dr.  Sullivan  also  shewed  us  the  manner  in  which  the 
pupils  were  accustomed  to  exercise  themselves  in  orthogra- 
phy. He  desired  e(  class  of  the  girls  each  to  choose  in  turn 
words  to  be  spelt  by  a  class-fellow,  every  one  tryinff,  of 
course,  to  puzzle  her  opponent.  She  who  failed  in  spefiing 
the  word  given  to  her  lost  her  place  in  the  class,  and  was 
sent  to  the  bottom.  This  lesson,  or  game,  for  it  might  be 
called  either,  was  kept  up  in  a  spirited  manner,  and  appeared 
to  create  much  amusement. 

We  visited  the  house  in  which  the  young  women  in 
training  for  teachers  live  during  their  residence  in  Marl- 
borough-street. Besides  elementary  instruction  they  receive 
a  training  in  domestic  economy ;  they  assist  in  the  house- 
work ana  cooking.  There  is  also  a  "  cottage  kitchen," 
su  ggested  I  believe  by  Archbishop  Whately,  in  which  the 
fire-places  and  cooking  appliances  are  on  a  par  with  those 
in  the  cottages  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  In  this  kitchen  the 
two  students,  whose  turn  of  duty  it  is  to  cook  for  the  day, 
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prepare,  out  of  the  remains  of  yesterday's  dinner,  a  repast 
lor  themselves  and  a  companion  whom  they  are  permitted 
to  invite. 

The  National  Schools  are  spread  all  over  Ireland,  and  it 
was  very  pleaaant,  aa  we  drove  through  villages  consisting 
of  little  more  than  a  few  clusters  of  ceu)ins  and  remote  from 
any  town,  to  see  a  neat  stone  building  with  ''  National 
ScLoor'  painted  in  large  letters  over  the  door. 

The  School  in  the  Baggot-street  convent  where  we  were 
very  politely  received  by  the  nuns,  who  took  much  trouble 
in  shewing  ua  over  the  whole  of  their  establishment,  is  in 
ctmnexion  with  the  National  Board.  The  ladies  led  us 
first  through  the  school-rooms,  which  were  large  and  well 
supplied  with  all  requisites  ;  the  low  small  desks,  with 
their  respective  benches,  excited  our  especial  admiration. 
The  school-rooma,  however,  (scrupulously  clean)  were  all 
we  could  see,  for  our  visit  was  paid  on  a  Saturday,  which 
is  a  holiday  in  Baggot  Street. 

We  were  next  shewn  the  schools  for  a  higher  class  of 
gills  in  training  for  teachers,  and  who,  I  understand,  act 
86  monitors  to  the  pupils  in  the  former  department.  These 
girls  are  boarders  and  live  entirely  in  tne  convent.  We 
aiw  a  claaa  to  whom  one  of  the  sisters  was  giving  a  lesson 
an  the  globes.  We  were  much  struck  by  the  beautiful  and 
intelligent  expression  in  the  countenances  of  many  of  these 
girls.  The  sister  kindly  desired  her  pupils  to  sing  for  us, 
and  their  performance  was  very  pleasing. 

These  indefatigable  Sisters  ot  Mercy  next  led  us  through 
their  asylum  for  destitute  females  of  good  character,  whom 
they  train  to  become  servants.    They  have  a  large  washing 
establishment,  the  labour  of  which  is  performed  by  these 
women ;  the  receipta,  of  course,  helping  to  pay  for  their 
soppori.    If  the  washing  and  ironing  here  is  equal  to  that 
St  a  convent  we  were  permitted  to  inspect  at  Cork,  belong- 
ing to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  public  must  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  be  able  to  send  their  clothes  to  such  a  place.    I 
my  mention  that  that  part  of  the  Cork  Institution  in 
wbkb  the  washing  is  conaucted  is  self-supporting,  the  first 
dmity  I  have  met  wiih  which  has  achieved  that  object. 

Not  content  with  these  various  institutions,  the  sisters 
liife  what  we  should  call  a  Register  Ofiioe,  to  which  female 
gervants  seeking  for  places  may  come  and  stay  during  cer- 
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tain  hoars  of  the  day,  and  where  they  can  see  employers 
in  want  of  servants.  The  women  are  not  left  to  themselves 
while  they  are  waiting;  a  sister  remains  in  the  room, 
maintaining  by  her  presence  order  and  propriety. 

Yet  another  Institution  remains.  When  we  visited  the 
convent  in  Augost  last  a  contignoos  house  was  pointed  out 
to  us,  which  the  sisters  of  this  community  had,  I  believe, 
bought,  and  which  they  intended  to  turn  into  a  training 
school  for  young  women  when  they  leave  the  poorhouses. 
Training,  such  as  the  young  girls  require,  one  would  naturally 
imagine  might  be  most  advantageously  carried  on  in  the 
workhouse  itself ;  but,alas!  workhouses  both  in  England  and 
Ireland  are,  with  few  exceptions,  a  disgrace  to  our  country. 
Many  young  women  leave  the  Irish  Unions  ignorant  of  the 
means  of  earning  a  subsistence.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
matter  for  congratulation  that  some  of  these  poor  creatures 
will  now  have  a  training  school,  in  which,  under  the  admi- 
rable superintendence  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  they  may 
learn  a  way  of  earning  a  respectable  livelihood.  It  is,  1 
now  hear,  in  operation. 

The  Institutions  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  in  action  within  the  walls  of  the 
convent.  There  is  another,  of  which  some  of  the  sisters 
have  undertaken  the  management,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Dublin,  that  I  purpose  describing  in  a  fiiture  letter. 

We  also  paia  a  visit  to  a  convent  in  Qardiner-street, 
belonging  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  have  a  large 
school  for  girls  of  all  ages.  700  children  are  educated  at 
this  convent ;  300  are  in  the  Infant  Department,  through 
which  we  were  first  conducted  by  the  sisters.  Here  we 
found  the  pupils  in  a  spacious  schoolroom  busily  engaged 
in  their  classes,  and  I  oelieve  boys  as  well  as  girls  are 
received,  though  the  former  are  not  retained  after  they  pass 
the  age  fitted  for  the  infant  school.  Each  class  of  these 
little  ones  had  its  diminutive  monitor,  and  when  the  children 
were  desired  by  one  of  the  sisters  to  sing  for  us  those  lines 
so  well  known  in  most  infant  schools,  beginning  *'  Horizon- 
tal, Perpendicular/'  the  small  monitors  took  their  places  in 
face  of  their  classes,  and  brandishing  two  light  and  gaily- 
painted  sticks  given  to  them  by  the  teacher,  placed  them 
m  the  positions  indicated  by  the  words  which  the  chil* 
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dren,  (who  at  the  same  time  imitated  with  their  hands 
tie  movements  of  the  monitors*  sticks),  were  singing* — an 
admirable  mode  of  practically  illustrating  the  meaning 
of  the  words  the  little  pupils  were  repeating  by  rote.  We 
had  often  seen  the  teacher  followed  by  the  children  make 
these  morements  with  the  hands,  but  this  more  complete 
method,  bv  means  of  the  sticks  and  the  monitors,  was  new 
to  ns.  6n  expressing  my  admiration  of  it  to  one  of 
the  sisters,  and  saying  that  I  should  much  like  to  introduce 
it  into  a  school  with  which  I  was  acquainted  in  England, 
she  kindly  gave  me  a  pair  of  the  sticks. 

In  a  second  large  room  elder  girls  were  studying;  a 
third  contained  knitters ;  this  art  the  pupils  I  believe  learn 
previooflly  to  that  of  sewing,  I  suppose  because  it  is  con- 
sidered the  easier  of  the  two.  In  a  fourth  the  pupils  were 
learning  needlework,  which  must  be  very  well  taught,  if 
we  may  jud^e  by  the  specimens  executed  by  some  of  the 
girls,  and  which  the  sisters  informed  us  the  pupils  were 
expected  to  accomplish  before  they  are  considered  competent 
needlewomen.  This  school,  which  appeared  to  us  admirable 
in  all  its  parts,  is  under  the  entire  management  of  the  nuns, 
who,  I  believe,  are  the  sole  teachers.  When  I  enquired  of 
oae  of  the  sisters  if  it  were  connected  with  the  National 
Botrd  she  replied,  '*  No,  they  had  not  placed  the  Institution 
nnJer  its  inspection,  for  it  had  been  in  full  operation  before 
the  establishment  of  that  body."  This  school  we  heard  is 
entirely  firee,  the  nuns  receiving  no  remuneration  from  the 

Eapils'  though  these  do  not  belong  to  the  destitute  class, 
ut  apparently  are  children  of  decent  working  people. 
The  Christian  Brothers,  a  religious  society  of  men  founded 
by  a  Mr.  £dmund  Rice  of  Waterford,  and  devoted  to  good 
works,  especially  I  believe  to  the  education  of  poor  boys, 
have  large  schools  on  the  same  principle  ;  those  in  Dublin 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting ;  they  contain  I  think  as 
manv  as  700  pupils,  who  appeared  to  be  receiving  a  tho- 
rougijv  good  education.     The  superior,  who  very  politely 
shewed  as  over  the  Institution,  was  so  kind  as  to  have  a 
dm  examined  in  our  presence,  in  ancient  Roman  history. 
iad  the  answers  of  the  pupils  evinced  a  clear  knowledge  of 
tie  subject.     The  boys  also  sang  very  well.    The  pupils 
/JO  this  echooX  were  much  of  the  same  class  as  the  girls  in 
GirdtDeT'Street,  and  I   think  the  question  may  very  fairly 
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be  asked,  whether  it  is  altogether  wise  to  ^/>^  entirely  what 
parents  ought  at  least  in  part  to  pay  for.  Still,  if  anything 
be  given,  education  is  certainly  the  best  boon  to  confer, 
and  the  pupils  in  both  these  schools  had  no  appearance  of 
considering  this  gift  of  little  value  because  they  obtained 
it  so  easily,  but  seemed  to  appreciate  properly  the  pains 
and  trouble  bestowed  upon  them  by  these  devoted  men  and 
woTiion. 

We  also  visited  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  Institute,  founded 
and  chiefly  superintended  by  two  ladies  in  Dublin,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  very  poorest  girls,  those  so  destitute 
as  to  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  to  acquire  a  means  of  sup- 
porting themselves.  The  Institution  was  at  first  divided 
into  two  departments  ;  a  laundry,  where  girls  were  taught 
to  wash  and  iron,  and  a  school  for  younger  children.  The 
former  was  opened  in  September,  1855,  and  the  latter  in 
April,  1856.  The  girls  in  the  laundry  were  lodged  as  soon 
as  a  house  large  enough  could  be  secured.  The  younger 
children  were  day  scholars.  An  interesting  account  of  this 
Institution  is  given  in  thb  iribh  quarterlt  review  for 
March,  1857,  from  which  I  have  taken  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

■*  There  are  eight  girls  in  the  laundry,  varying  in  age  from  16  to 
22  years.  On  entering  they  are  at  once  put  under  wages.  Some 
earn  4s.,  others  6s.  a  week.  A  matron  (whose  two  children  attend 
the  school)  is  paid  5s.  per  week  and  supports  the  three  upon  this 
suD),  the  trilling  earnings  of  the  children  and  a  trade  in  blacking* 
which  she  manufactures  in  '  after  hours.'  All  these,  in  addition^  are 
lodged  in  the  house,  and  have  use  of  coals  and  candles,  In  the  school 
are  twenty-six  children,  including  the  matron's  two ;  the  greater 
number  from  8  to  15  years  of  age.  They  have  all  been  earning,  even 
without  the  aid  of  a  work-mistress,  from6d.  to  Ss.  6d.  per  week.  On 
my  inquiring  how  long  it  was  usual  for  eirls  to  remain  in  the  estab* 
lishroent,  I  was  informed,  the  principle  of  the  school  and  the  laundry 
being  voluntary  attendance,  tne  length  of  time  for  their  remaining* 
Could  not  be  prescribed,  but  depended  in  a  great  measure,  indeed 
wholly,  upon  the  girls  themselves.  However,  it  was  gratifying  to  learn 
that  since  the  commencement,  five  girls  have  been  provided  for,  and, 
as  yet,  but  one  who  left  the  laundry  has  returned  in  search  of  employ, 
ment,  and  she,  as  there  was  no  vacancy  in  that  department,  took 
work  in  the  school." 

"  The  children  receive  no  food,  as  there  is  no  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  it ;  neither  are  they  clothed,  except  in  occasional  in« 
stances  when  old  clothes  are  contributed  by  friends. 

The  interna  have  their  wages  paid  in  full,  and  provide  their  own 
meals.     This  system  they  like  best  themselves,  and  it  has  been  found 
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tliey  can  supply  themselves  with  greater  economy  (often  depriving 
themselves  of  milk  and  other  additions  to  their  meals,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a-week),  than  it  was  possible  for  the 
Dsm^mentto  do.  Meat  is  never  supplied  except  when  provided  by 
beoe&ctors." 

At  the  end  of  the  Report  the  histories  of  a  few  of  the 
pupils  are  given,  of  which  I  subjoin  the  following : — 

"  Eliza  BoyloH  was  sent  out,  when  the  school  first  opened,  by  a 
lady  acquainted  with  her  wretched  condition ;  she  arrived  shoeless 
aod  literally  in  rags,  a  dejected,  haggard -looking  girl  of  sixteen. 
8be  sat  down  patiently  to  work,  conducted  herself  well,  and,  after  a 
few  weeks,  began  to  lay  by  a  few  pence  at  a  time  for  clothes.  Her 
appearance  brightened,  and  as  she  showed  signs  of  intelligence  she  was 
cotmsted  with  the  execution  of  some  work  not  strictly  of  the  school 
roatine. 

Being  found  one  day  in  great  affliction,  she  was  induced  to  tell  the 
cause,  and  it  was  found  that  her  father,  who  a  drunkard  by  profes- 
iioB,  had  lately  restrained  himself,  had  '  broken  out*  again.  The 
farmture  of  the  little  room  had  gone  to  the  pawn  office :  the  clothes 
of  the  &mily  were  going  the  same  road,  and  as  has  been  well  said— 
'  00  hope  remained  for  the  drunkard's  family.'  It  was  at  once  re- 
solved to  save  the  girl ;  she  was  taken  into  the  laundry,  lodged  and 
paid  like  the  rest,  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  with  difficulty  the  lean 
itapiiied,  nigged  girl,  can  be  recognised  in  the  stout,  intelligent, 
neatly  dressed,  member  of  the  Institute.  This  girl  has  been  recently 
provided  with  a  place,  as  servant,  in  a  family,  and  promises  soon  to 
hMQiae,  by  her  docility  and  perseverance,  as  successful  in  her  new  as 
file  was  in  her  former  position." 

When  we  visited  the  school  in  September  last,  we  found 
that  the  laundry,  thongh  self-supporting,  had  been  recently 
closed.  The  ladv-superintendents  had  been  compelled  to 
take  this  course,  because  their  house  was  too  small  to  enable 
them  to  cany  on  both  school  and  laundry,  and  to  lodge  the 
girls  employed  in  the  latter,  with  a  due  regard  to  their 
health,  and  unhappily  the  funds  necessary  to  command  a 
more  convenient  aweuing  were  not  forthcoming. 

The  school,  just  before  the  period  of  our  visit,  had  been 

placed  imder  the  inspection  of  the  National  Board,  and  we 

aw,  in  the  room  appronridted  to  elementary  instruction, 

one  ofib&T  trained  teachers,  giving  a  lesson  to  the  younger 

cluldren,  several  of  whom  were,  at  the  same  time,  busily 

GigtLged  in  working  crotchet  collars,  an  art  which  seems  to 

ie peculiarly  adapted  to  Irish  fingers.  "A  crotchet  collar," 

says  the  Report  before  quoted,  "is  made  up  of  various  little 

'staw'and  '  bits'  done  by  several  children;  these  are  joined 
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together  by  quite  diflei'ent  bands,  and  the  collar  is  then 
washed,  bleached,  and  made  up  in  saleable  style."  Crochet 
work  of  good  quality  has  met  with  a  ready  sale,  especially 
for  the  American  market,  but  the  recent  failures  in  that 
country  have,  I  regret  to  say,  much  checked  the  sale  for 
the  present.  But  the  benevolent  managers  of  this  school 
have  sought  other  occupations  for  their  pupils,  and  a  friend 
tells  me  that  the  most  profitable  employment  just  no^,  at 
St.  Joseph's  Institute,  is  the  fastening  of  black  bugles  to 
lace,  Ac.  We  may  heartily  congratulate  the  benevolent 
foundresses  on  the  success  they  have  already  attained,  with 
the  limited  means  at  their  disposal,  and  we  trust  that  more 
ample  funds  may  soon  enable  them  to  render  their  institu- 
tion as  useful  and  beneficial  as  thev  desire  it  to  be.* 

At  the  Cabra  convent  near  Dublin,  belonging  to  the  sis- 
ters of  St.  Dominick,  which  we  also  visited^  the  nuns 
devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  girls. 
In  the  large  school-room  at  this  institution  we  saw  th6 
sisters  busily  engaged  in  giving  instruction  to  their  pupils 
which  they  effected  by  means  of  writing  on  black  boards, 
We  were  asked  to  write  any  questions  we  chose  for  the 
pupils  to  answer,  and  on  acceding  to  the  request  we  found 
they  could  reply  to  our  various  queries  with  promptitude 
and  accuracy.  These  sisters  informed  us  that  the  girls, 
who  notwithstanding  their  great  deprivation,  looked  happy 
and  cheerful,  were  generally  intended  for  domestic  servants. 
They  are  accordingly  trained  in  every  branch  of  household 

•  Since  t?riting  the  above  I  have  received  a  copy  of  an  advertis- 
ment,  which  recently  appeared  in  the  **  Freeman's  Journal,*'  from 
which  I  extract  the  following  paragraph : 

<*In  consequence  of  the  failures  in  America,  the  Manufacturers  are 
not  able  at  present  to  take  the  work  from  the  School,  and  some  time 
roust  elapse  ere  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  fresh  orders.  It 
has,  therefore,  become  necessary  for  the  Managers  to  call  an  t\\^ 
Public  to  aid*  by  subscription,  the  maintenance  of  this  most  useful 
school.  No  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success  is  entertained*  Already 
large  private  orders  have  been  given.  But  these  orders  will  require 
some  time  to  execute,  and  the  children  must  be  paid  for  the  work 
from  week  to  week  long  previous  to  their  completiofi.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  Subscriptions  to  be  promptly  given. 

"  The  following  particulars  will  serve  to  show  what  has  been  done 
in  the  twenty  mouths  the  Institution  has  been  in  existence : — Sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  £95  have  been  received  ;  Rent»  £50  haj* 
been  paid,  aLd  £425  hu&  been  expended  almost  entirely  in  wages  !** 
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ecouoiBV.     The  nuns  pointed  oat  to  ua  a  new  building, 

nearly  finislied,  which  was  about  to  be  opened  ae  a  deat' 

and  dumb  asylum  for  boys.    It  ha^  since  been  inaugurated 

with  much  ceremony,  and  placed  under  the  management 

ot  the  Christian  Brothers.     I  have  lately  beard  from  Ire* 

kid  that  some  members  of  this  society  have  consented  to 

undertake  the  superintendence  of  the  niew  Beformatory 

School  for  boys>  shortly  to  be  opened  9l  Cork. 

The  only  school  I  visited  in  Ireland  which  gave  me  no 
pleasure  was  one  in  Dublin  for  very  destitute  boys,  belong- 
ing, 1  heheve^  to  the  Irish  Church  Missions,  a  society  whose 
obj»^t  ia  •'  to  promote  the  glory  of  Qoi  in  the  salvation  of 
souk  of  our  itonoan  CathoUc  feUow-subiects  in  Ireland, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  established  church  of 
England  and  Ireland."*    The  school  I  have  mentioned  is 
one  among  many  established  by  the  society  for  the  purpose 
of  proselytism.    The  order  and  att^tion  m  the  school  ap- 
peared very  goodj  and  the  pupils  well  instructed.     They 
%re  partly  fed ;     indeed  it  is  this  food  which  is  a  great 
inducement  to  them  to  attend*    There  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
school  near,  established  as  I  heard  for  the  purpose  of  re  con- 
verting those  whose  faith  the  Protestants  had  succeeded  in 
shftking.     This  latter  institute  also  bestows  food,  and  we 
were  told  that  the  boys  often  alternate  between  the  two, 
atieading  I  suppose  most  regularly  where  they  obtain  the 
Uroest  rations. 

The  Irish  Church  Missions  spend  £30,000  a-year  in  the 
woit  of  conversion.  The  greater  part  of  this  money  is 
collected  in  England,  and  doubtless  the  contributors  in  many 
eases  deprive  themselves^  not  merely  of  luxuries,  but  per- 
liaps  of  comforts,  in  order  that  they  may  aid,  as  they 
imagine,  in  releasing  the  poor  Irish  from  an  ignorant  super- 
stitioa  aod  in  giving  them  a  purer  religion.  But,  however 
we  may  differ  from  Roman  CathoUcs  in  matters  of  creed, 
yet  can  we  justly  call  that  religion  an  ignorant  superstition, 
under  whose  auspices  the  institutions  which  I  have  attempted 
io  describe  have  arisen  ?  However,  setting  that  question 
ft^ide,  what  are  Uie  results  of  this  eiipenditure,  especially 
of  that  portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  conversion  of  the  poor, 
the  destitute  and  the  starving  ?  These  unfortunate  creatures 

*  Report  of  the  Iri^  Church  Missions. 
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I  did  not  make  the  acquaintence  of  any  ladies  belonging 
to  this  order,  but  we  visited  a  convent  of  cloistered  uuns 
(the  order  of  the  Visitation)  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  Dublin 
in  which  we  found  the  sisters  engaged  in  their  schoola,  and 
they  appeared  perfectly  lu^ppy,  and  contented  with  their 
lot.  But  the  nuns  whose  acquaintance  we  had  chiofiy  the 
pleasure  of  making,  belonged  to  the  sisterhoods  of  Climty 
and  Mercy,  who  differ  from  other  religious  orders,  in  being 
able  to  leave  their  convents  whenever  the  objects,  to  which 
they  have  devoted  their  lives,  require  them  to  do  so.  They 
also,  unlike  other  orders,  visit  the  sick,  and  undertake  the 
management  of  hospitals. 

The  foundation  of  both  these  orders  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  the  former  having  been  organized  by  a  Mrs.* 
Aikenhead,  a  lady  of  Cork  (who  is  still  alive),  in  1815  ;  and 
the  latter  by  Mrs.  M'Auley,  in  1827.  These  orders  have 
spread  bo  rapidly  that  their  convents  have  been  established 
all  over  Ireland,  and  so  far  as  regards  the  sisterhood  of 
Mercy,  in  several  other  parts  of  the  world.  Very  possibly 
(but  of  this  I  am  not  sure),  the  sisters  of  Charity  may  also 
have  establishments  in  fbreign  countries. 

Both  these  orders  have  the  same  object  in  view,  i.  e.  the 
amelioration  and  relief  of  the  sick  and  destitute,  the  educa* 
tion  of  the  poor,  and  the  reformation  of  the  vicious.  *'  Miss 
M'Anlcy,"  says  the  friend  whom  I  have  before  mentioned, 
"  resided  with  a  wealthy  gentleman  and  his  wife  in  Dublin, 
as  companion.  The  fidelity  with  which  she  watched  over 
their  interests,  and  the  general  sweetness  of  disposition  she 
evinced,  on  all  occasions,  towards  them,  90  won  upon  the 
hearts  of  this  good  couple,  that  they  were  induced,  when 
dying,  to  bequeath  her  their  entire  property,  well  aware  in 
what  manner  she  would  dispose  of  it,  her  love  for,  and  de- 
votion to,  the  poor  (particularly  unprotected  young  women) 
having  been  so  evident  during  her  residence  with  them." 

Tlie  benevolent  intentions  of  the  two  foundresses  have 
been  admirably  carried-  into  execution  by  both  sisterhooda, 
who  work  unceasingly  at  their  labour  of  love. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  the  house  work  in  all 
convents,  except  the  very  rough  cleaning,  is  almost  always 
performed  by  the  sisters  themselves ;  and  that  not  only  are 

'*''  '  '  ■■!■  ■  ....PP....  I  ■ 

•  Mrs.  is  the  title  given  ty  nunjj  in  Ireland,  whether  they  are  mai'w 
ried  or  not. 
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these  varions  charitable  insiitutions,  (many  different  ones 
being  cafried  on  in  the  same  convent,)  snperintonded,  but, 
if  I  may  nse  the  expression,  worked  by  tlie  Nuns. 

The  first  school  I  visited  in  Ireland  Was  in  the  convent 
of  8t.  Mary  of  the  Isles,  at  Cork,  belong-lnp^  to  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  where,  besides  a  school  for  poor  children,  there  is 
an  asylum  for  destitute  female  orphans,  in  which  the  pupils 
are  received,  clothe<1,  and  educated.  They  ai-e  instructed 
in  the  duties  of  domestic  servants,  and  at  a  proper  age  are 
placed  out  in  situations. 

In  Dublin  we  visited  Several  convents  ;  one  in  Bapgot- 
etreet,  the  parent  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  the 
one  in  which  Mrs.   M*Auley  commenced  her  charitable 
labours  by  establishing  an  asylum  for  the  protection  of 
females  of  good  character.     It  now  contains  several  institu- 
tions under  its  roof.     Firstly,  a  Natmial  School,  that  is,  a 
school  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  in   Ireland.      Every  school  in  that 
country  which  is  either  directly  tinder  the  management  of 
the  Board,  or  which  being  managed  by  local  Trustees  or 
Patrons  is  inspected  and  ^sisted  by  the  Commissioners, 
wv^  be  thrown  open  to  children  of  every  Christian  denomi- 
Mtion.    Religious  instruction  must  be  amply  provided  for ; 
bat  no  child  is  obliged  to  be  present  durmg  these  lessons 
onless  it  is  so  desired  by  its  parents  or  guardians ;  and  in 
schools  only  assisted  by  the  (Commissioners,  if  the  mana- 
gers do  not  choose  to  admit  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
(lifferent  denominations  into  the  school-house,  which   all 
those  "  vested  for  the  purposes  of  National  Education"  a^  e 
compelled  to  do  (of  course  under  regulations  of  time  and 
convenience),  they  must  allow  their  pupils  to  absent  them- 
selves at  reasonable  times  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reli- 
gions instruction  elsewhere.    These  admirable  regulations, 
which  are  faithftiDy  carried  into  practice,  have  rendered  it 
possible  for  persons  of  any  denomination  to  become  either 
patrons,  managers,  or  teachers  of  National  Schools.     The 
Commissioners  have  tlius  demonstrated  that  with  judicious 
niles,  honestly  enforced,  the  two  religions  whose  antagonism 
has  80  long  been,  aye,  which  still  is  the  bane  of  Ireland, 
niay  exist  together  in  harmony.     Let  us,  therefore,  hope 
that  if  the  admirable  example  of  the  Nationfil  Board  of 
Education  be  followed  generally  in  the  country,  religions 
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be  no  opposition  to  sending  subjects  to  them.  But  as  it  has 
been  judged  more  advisable  in  these  institutions  to  have  smaller 
families,  I  should  hope  the  extensive  ones  may  be  the  minority. 
The  greater  the  number  of  homes,  if  well  worked,  the  greater 
amount  of  benefit  to  be  conferred  on  all,  innocent  as  well 
as  guilty ;  since  I  would  make  it,  as  I  said  before,  oblig(Uor]f 
with  all  to  have  an  Industrial  School  attached,  into  which  any 
poor  child  may  be  received,  and  for  the  necessary  support  of 
which  money  and  help  must  be  generously  given.  1  consider  these 
schools  the  crow  ning  point  of  the  whole.  They  secure  certain 
employraent  for  the  discharged  convict ;  they  make  the  neg- 
lected girl  independent  of  the  world,  while  regaining  the  es- 
teem of  friends  and  neighbours.  They  give  her  an  opportunity 
of  social  intercourse  of  which  she  might  otherwise  be  deprived ; 
they  also  bring  her  in  contact  with  kind  and  independent 
patronesses,  who  may  by  iheir  countenance  and  friendship 
obtain  her  a  toleration,  if  not  an  equal  footing,  amongst  her 
companions,  and  support  her  tottering  resolutions  in  moments 
of  tem{)tation  and  weakness.  Surely  I  need  not  add  all  that 
naturally  presents  itself  to  the  thughts  of  anj  one  who  chooses  to 
enter  into  the  difficulties  and  dangers  lying  in  the  path  of  the 
poor  restored  prisoner  1 

Industrial  Schools  established  by  aid  of  the  funds  of 
Keformatories,  or  rather  gaol-grants,  must  naturally  become  the 
economical  branch  of  this  hitherto  swamping  and  sweeping 
prison  expenditure.  Look  at  the  table  of  charges  for  each 
prisoner  convicted  and  reconvicted,  and  then  see  what  one 
quarter  of  the  sum  so  lavished  would  have  produced  of  blessing 
and  comfort  to  thousands  if  this  system  had  been  in  operation 
those  many  years.  Is  it  not  simple  and  easy  ?  what  risk  can 
there  be  in  attempting  it  ?  Surely  it  carries  blessings  even 
when  it  fails,  for  it  cannot  be  in  existence  ever  so  short  a  time 
without  sowing  the  seed  of  industry,  hope,  self-dependence,  and 
exertion.  In  addition,  the  Industrial  School  combines  the 
important  object  of  preservatory  institutions.  It  meets  the 
great  difficulty,  the  prejudice  and  fears  of  those  unwilling  to 
credit,  and  almost  incapable  of  believing  in,  the  reformation  of 
the  convict.  It  tests  the  prisoner  herself  thoroughly.  It 
keeps  her  more  under  surveillance  than  if  watched  by  a  whole 
company  of  police,  while  it  secures  to  her  a  longer  care,  and 
consequently  a  more  certain  support  in  her  good  resolutions,  by 
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eoabling  her  to  keep  near  the  friends,  who,  under  God,  have 
saved  her.  If  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
exeose  me,  as  it  ia  because  I  feel  it  to  be  the  all  important 
eompIetioQ  of  the  good  aimed  at.  Otherwise,  how  meet  the 
continaal  and  overwhelming  numbers  that  will  accumulate  ?  It 
is  not  for  a  present  evil  jou  are  going  to  legislate,  but  for  an 
ever  recurring  misfortune.  And  here  I  would  suggest  that  the 
work  should  not  be  too  quickly  developed.  Much  must  be 
kamed  by  experience,  and  unity  of  action  is  all  important. 
Let  the  trust  of  direction  be<»nfided  to  very  few,  until  the 
sjstem  has  been  tried,  and  errors  remedied. 

Thus,  with  Ood's  blessing,  the  work  must  progress,  mul- 
tipljing  with  the  wants,  and  still  more  in  proportion  to  the 
benefits  accruing,  as  many  charitable  institutions  will  become  in 
a  manner  affiliated  to  the  fundamental  Reformatory. 

An  industrial  school  properly  worked,  acts  on  the  poor  in 
its  neighbourhood,  as  a  railway  does  on  an  isolated  and  inland 
country  town.  Trade  follows;  friends  arrive;  sickness  be- 
comes known  and  succoured  ;  a  tie  is  established  between  the 
parents  and  the  bread  givers  of  their  children.  All  the  good 
insured  of  religious  training,  is  reflected  on  the  homes.  The 
noted  improvidence  of  our  people  is  at  least  checked  in  the 
children.  A  small  fact  will  prove  this.  When  in  the  Cork 
school,  at  one  period  of  our  most  prosperous  demand  for  nets, 
isaay  of  the  children  used  to  complain  to  me,  that  they  would 
have  earned  much  more  in  the  week,  had  thej  not  unfortunately 
given  all  their  earnings  on  Saturday  to  their  mothers,  who 
bating  spent  thein  early  in  the  week,  had  not  the  meaos  of 
procuring  candles  towards  the  close.  But  this  did  not  last 
long,  for  after  a  while  I  remarked  that  before  going  home  ou 
Saturday,  many  a  child  turned  into  a  chandler's  shop,  and 
iopplied  herself  with  candles  for  the  week.  How  much  this 
fact  may  suggest. 

In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  experience  before  developing 
ihe  work,  I  have  been  made  to  feel  its  importance  by  a  few  of 
the  difficulties  I  found  with  the  girls  who  came  to  me  from 
the  Beformatory.  Not  that  I  want  to  criticize,  or  would  per- 
mit myself  to  disapprove  of  the  good  sisters'  system.  1  do 
believe  they  adopted  the  best,  indeed  the  only  one  suitable  to 
the  subjects  presented.  But  this  does  not  prevent  me  from 
iUtinG;  tbe  defects,  as  we  are  all  concerned  in  coming  to  the 
truth,  in  order  that  we  may  secure  the  most  perfect  metliod 
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$M(f  tu*/-,-;  A;4i^  iii  v;^^  j/tkTL^  iLii  ::>t7  ill^  ^it^lz-^sj*  tTta 

1i0,Uru,'/^/»  •//  4»^.*r/>:  ,,.'.*-t^,  Bu:  t:i*:  cas*  mi?  'iifereiiJ.  wier? 
IT*  ip»r*  \jiiu.7  •  <-:/*  i//;;;«:/J  V/^^t-fcr  wi:b  care  t^ker.  c:  ;ce:r 

t^M/i  <//  f*:*,!  *<  %  r/,av^r^/  ooc*f«:  thai  iLej  were  priTi^c^tvl. 
Mt^fi  )r\  t  * )  »*;f*;  far  ffMft  ^^ii'g  content-  While  man?  a 
^/yf  /♦:^;/'/-iA>'/>  J/;  f,  i*:/t  '/iji  rjrx>r  in  sorrow,  ihjii  vrecouia  Dot 
t*k/;  I,';/  »t,,  *'/)  j^.x-  f.*:f  iiork,  ihoic  reformed  ones  were  con- 
i^tAtf  Uift  .**:u.i.'j  io  'j't  Hi$H7,  f'a^iiiff  tbat  ceriainiv  m  a  lew 
ir*r>«,i{»  ir^^  W'/*.')  »«:j'«  ,  if  we  di'J  not  secure  elsewhere  some 
miwUu^u  iof  t'it^,u$,  I  t^elieve  thev  bei^un  to  hate  the 
ibz/u^it  of  i'Mi:U  '/th'Tf**  t^>(n*^j,  an'J  felt  alwavs  that  an  impra- 
i$ui  wor^i  uti/td  «r£[K/v;  tlicm   to  be  kuoAn  in  the  School. 
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This  I  believe  to  hsve  been  the  chief  cause  of  their  uneasiness 

in  tbeir  podtion,  and  it  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  all 

bad  left,  but  one,  she  brightened  up  so  a3  to  be  no  longer  the 

same  downcast^  though  docile  girl.     She  was  the  best  of  the 

four  that  we  took  from  the  Hefornaatory,  and  is  now  comfort- 

abij  placed  where  her  master  and  mistress  are  quite  pleased 

with  her.    We  did  not  tell  her  secret^  as  we  were  not  asked, 

and  supposed  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  she  had  been 

always  as  good  as  her  companions.    This  was  the  success  of 

oar  trial  to  amalgamate   the  reformed  with  the  innocent  girls* 

I  have  DO  doubt  those  four  would  have  gone  on  admirably, 

bad  they  been  previously  inured  to  more  hardship.     The  proof 

of  this  is  the  letter  I  received  from  one  of  them^  who  emigrated 

to  Canada.    She  speaks  of  the  happy  days  she  spent  in  our 

laaodry.    She  now  feels  by  contrast  that  she  bad  been  only 

asked  to  do  her  due  share  of  work ;  but  the  easier  life  of  tlio 

Beformatory  had  made  it  appear  too  difficult.     She  had   been 

sevea  years  in  a  poor-house,  from  whence  she  had  been  sent 

direct  to  Prison  for  two  years,  then  eight  months  at  Golden 

Bridge.    She  remained  four  months  with  us,  and  when  she  left 

us  was  about  twenty- three  years  of  age.     She  could  only  do 

coarse  washing,  and  therefore  had  no  hope  of  being  placed 

uon,  and  when  she  emigrated  found  it  very  hard  to  get  em- 

plorment.     She  regrets  that  she  had  not  been  better  prepared, 

asd  begs  of  me  to  tell  her  companions  not  to  come,  unless  they 

hafe  learned  to  be  at  least  thorough  servants.      The  kind 

patron  who  gave  her  the  means  of  emigrating  would  have  been 

very  glad  had  she  consented  to  remain  longer  with  us,  but 

the  term  of  her  ticket-of-loave  had  expired,  and  she  was  free. 

We  had  no  time  to  repair  the  early  neglect,  as  we  could  do 

nothing  to  detain  her. 

While  in  our  institution  the  matron  complained  one  day  that 
this  girl  seemed  to  give  herself  up  entirely  to  despondency, 
and  had  that  morning  sulkily  refused  to  do  any  work.  I  di- 
rected that  she  should  be  sent  to  my  house,  and  there  we  sal 
together  for  about  two  hours.  Of  course  1  spoke  gently  to  her 
and  reasoned  on  her  conduct.  At  first  her  answers  were  short 
and  stiff;  but  after  a  little  while,  when  I  reminded  her  what 

Sin  her  misconduct  would  give  her  patron  and  benefactor 
r. ,  who  had  given  her  a  further  trial  after  she  had  lost 

by  ill  temper  their  privilege  of  being  sent  to  service,  she  burst 
into  tears  and  then  poured  out  her  history  of  the  past.     She 
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told  how  she  had  sorrowed  long  and  hopelessly  in  the  poor- 
house,  often  wishing  that  some  one  would  teach  her  something 
by  which  she  could  earn  a  subsistance,  for  though  she  had 
been  employed  in  coarse  work  while  in  the  union,  she  had 
never  advanced  farther,  and  when  she  came  to  us  she  could 
not  be  trusted  even  to  wash  stockings.     She  read  very  weH 
and  wrote  a  fair  hand.      At  first  I  thought  of  having  her 
trained  for  teaching,    but  remembering  how  unfit  she  was 
for  the  charge  of  children,  her  temper  being  uncertain  and 
moody,  I  considered  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so.     Who  in- 
deed would  employ  her  when  aware  of  her  antecedents  ?    She 
was  intelligent,  and  fully  understood  her  position ;  and  this  it 
was  no  doubt  which  sometimes  made  her  irritable  to  the  last 
degree.     In  the  course  of  the  conversation  I  referred  to,  she 
complained  bitterly  of  her  hard  fate.     I  tried  to  give  her  hope, 
and  prayed  her  to  have  patience,  at  the  same  time  representing 
how  impossible  it  was  that  I  could  keep  her  in  our  house  if  she 
continued  to  disregard  the  matron,  and  give  such  bad  example 
to  the  other  inmates.     "  Oh  T'  said  the  girl,  ''I  know  my  fate. 
I  am  doomed  I  see  I"    I  asked,  how  ?  **  Why,  ma'am,  I  know 
I  cannot  earn  my  bread  honestly — I  won't  go  oack  to  the  union, 
but  I  will  to  prison.^'    I  asked  how  she  was  to  return  there  P 
"  I  cannot  tell  you,**  she  replied,  **  but  once  in  again  I  will 
make  up  my  mind  to  remain ;  I  shall  be  a  good prUoner^     It 
was  in  vain  I  tried  to  remind  her  that  she  could  only  re-enter 
by  infringing  God's  law.     She  would  not,  nor  could  she  ap- 
parently be  brought  to  think  herself  culpable  by  the  very  thought, 
she  could  only  tell  me  of  the  misery  of  the  poor-house,  and  the 
comfort  of  the  prison  contrasted   with  it.      However,  when  I 
promised   that  if  she  conducted  herself  well  for  a  few  weeks,  I 
should  ask  her  kind  benefactor  to  help  her  to   emigrate,   she 
began  to  cheer  up,  and   said  at  once,   ''  you  shall  see  that  I 
shall  keep  my  word.''     She  did  so,  fulfilling  every   duty  that 
was  required.     Moreover  she  determined  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  the  expense  of  her  voyage,  and  for  this  purpose 
denied  herself  almost  necessary  food,  until  we  were  obliged   to 
remonstrate  with  her  on  the  danger  to  her  health  if  she  con- 
tinned   to  eat   so  sparingly.      It   was  too  late  to  commence 
teaching  her  any  trade,  and  I  was  afraid  to  give  her  on  trial  to 
any  one  for  domestic  service,  for  her  threat  gave  me  serious  an* 
easiness.     I  could  not  tell  by  what  act  of  violence  she  might 
qualify  herself  again  for  prison.     I  have  delayed  thus  long  on 
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Has  girl's  history^  because  it  illustrates  the  defects  of  both  the 
otahhshiiienls  in  which  she  had  lived  so  long  at  the  expense 
of  the  pablic^  and  from  whence  she  was  sent  forth  after  all  in 
danger  of  heing  forced  to  desenre  recommital  while  unable  to 
ttm  her  bread  honesty. 

These  girls  constantly  spoke  to  me  of  the  good  food  thej 

got  in  prison,  and  of  the  jnst  manner  in  which  their  work  was 

aikitisd  to  them;  above  all  they  dwelt  on  the  advantage  of  being 

abktoeimwhilethere.    Thej  all  seemed  most  gratefol  tothelady 

mafcra&y  whom  they  told  me  was  ever  kind  and  watchfnl  over 

ihem.    They  mentioned  her  care  in  coming  to  taste  the  milk, 

and  see  that  the  bread  was  also  fisultless.  What  a  pity  that  while 

pving  them  all  this,  nothing  was -attempted  to  enable  them  to 

gunahvelihood.     Sorely  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  domestic 

sRvants  were   to  be  entirely  supplied  from  the  prisons.    I 

should  think  such  situations  most  unfit  for  discharged  prisoners, 

most  likely  of  all  others  to  bring  danger  to  themselTea,  and 

eaose  discxioteut  on  the  part  of  mistresses.    Where  would  those 

poor  girls  be  more  likely  to  get  habits  of  luxury,  and  to  find 

QocMions  tempting   them  to   betray  trust.      Employment  at 

hoiDe  or  with  those  of  their  own  rank  would  I  think  be  far  safer, 

asginng  them  more  help  to  sustain  their  good  resolutions,  and 

noie  interest  to  regain  the  esteem  snd  trust  of  the  neighbours 

aboat  them.     No  doubt  exceptions  will  occur,  and  some  excel- 

hni  servants  may  be  trained  from  a  prison.     But  there  will  be 

&r  greater  help  for  the  many,  by  aecuriog  them  in  the  Indus* 

inal  School  the  knowledge  of  some  means  of  support  iadepen- 

dcnt  of  the  haxards  of  service. 

WhOe  speaking  of  the  reformed  girls  I  should  tell  yon  that 
akhoogh  we  lodged  them  in  our  Institution  and  gave  them 
work,  we  thought  it  better  to  pay  them  their  wages  weekly  and 
kt  them  spend  the  money  as  they  pleased.  By  so  doing  we 
gave  them  tiie  power  and  the  habit  of  self  dependence  and  self 
restraint.  Each  procured  her  own  food,  and  it  was  only  re- 
qpdred  that  it  ahould  be  taken  at  a  fixed  time,  and  in  company 
with  the  rest.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  them  all  sitting  cheerfully 
aad  socially  together  at  table,  the  discharged  convict  and  the 
innocent  respectable  girl  side  by  side.  One  would  have  tea 
sad  hot  cake :  her  neighbour  nothing  but  dry  potatoes,  pre- 
ferring to  sav^  and  purchase  some  article  of  dress  badly  needed. 
Another  would  give  herself  the  indulgence  of  a  salt  herring  and 
hotter  with  her  potatoes,  while  her  eompanion  would  have  fried 
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bacon.  No  one  seemed  to  think  it  a  grievance  that  she  could 
not  enjoj  the  luxury  within  view,  and  thus  moral  training  went 
on.  They  used  to  take  it  as  a  great  favour  when  1  looked  and 
chatted  with  them  while  they  were  at  dinner,  and  she  from 
whose  store  I  accepted  a  potatoe  deemed  herself  quite  a  favoared 
individual.  Oh  if  the  prosperous  and  gentle  of  our  sex  only 
remembered  and  were  aware  of  all  the  joy  they  could  give  by 
the  small  sympathy  of  a  oordial  look  or  word  to  the  poor,  bow 
much  they  might  do  to  raise  and  comfort  them. 

I  will  now  add  my  plan  of  the  Industrial  School  to  be  attached 
to  each  Beformatory. 

fieligious  instruction  and  training  m\x»i  be  the  first  and  last 
object.  All  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  in  reference  to 
this  essence  of  their  vitality. 

Next,  such  teaching  as  may  prepare  each  child  to  take  her 
place  as  a  useful  member  and  loveable  addition  to  tlie  poor 
man's  fireside. 

Every  efibrt  to  be  made  to  correct,  if  not  eradicate,  the 
habits  of  disorder  and  improvidence,  added  to  the  general 
ignorance  of  household  work,  which  unfortunately  characterize 
our  people  wherever  they  are  domesticated.  This  real  regener- 
ation may  be  secured  by  earnest  and  unwearied  efibrts,  while 
the  children  are  under  the  subjection  of  those  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  Industrial  Homes. 

Every  school  must  have  a  class  of  plain  work  into  which 
each  child  must  pass  as  she  enters,  and  there  remain  until 
able  to  make  a  shirt  creditably.  Special  premiums  to  be  given 
yearly  to  such  as  distinguish  themselves  in  patching  and  every 
other  kind  of  reparation  of  clothes,  darning  stockings,  &c.  &c. 

A  class  should  also  be  formed  for  the  house-work,  washing 
rooms,  cleaning  grates,  making  up  dormitories,  &g. 

A  class  for  learuiog  to  cook.     Qreat  care  sliould  be  taken  to 

Erovide  a  clever  head  for  this  department.  She  alone  sliould 
e  permanent  in  it,  her  helpers  being  drawn  from  the  classes, 
and  left  with  her  long  enough  to  be  made  to  understand  tiw 
business  thoroughly. 

A  class  for  the  laundry.  When  made  good  washers  of  the 
plain  clothes  of  the  house,  it  will  be  easy  to  add  the  knowledge 
and  practice  necessary  to  make  up  shirts. 

The  htfrary  classes  to  be  distinct  4'rom  the  training  organisation. 
It  may  be  optional  with  each  establislimeut  to  accept  theaidof  tite 
National  System  for  the  i'uur  hours  required  by  the  Board;  but 
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only  80  fiir  as  it  is  no  hindrance  to  the  religious  trainiug.  It 
coiddoot  possibly  be  accepted  if  its  ordinary  rales  were  required 
to  be  kept  Special  exemption  from  certain  regulations  should 
be  ooacededy  otherwise^  in  aiming  at  inteilecutal  culture  for 
our  children,  their  hearts  and  souls  might  be  lost,  as  sincere 
f&d  earnest  piety  must  be  inculcated  at  every  step  both  by 
vord  and  deed,  otherwise  the  very  title  of  reformatory  musi 
heoome  a  mockery. 

Every  school  must  secure  to  each  child  the  certainty  of 
kaming  to  read,  and  write^  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic^ 
sufficient  at  least  for  the  details  of  house-keeping.  A  special 
inspector  should  be  charged  with  this  literary  supervision^  and 
be  required  to  visit  the  schools  constantly. 

The  distribution  of  the  school  hoars  to  be  entirely  optional 
with  the  Managers  of  the  Home,  as  they  should  depend  on  the 
kind  of  labor  adapted  for  the  employment  and  future  support 
of  the  children.  As  it  would  be  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
Industrial  and  Preservatory  Schools  that  well  conducted  child* 
m  should  attend  them,  it  would  be  well  that  part  of  the  pe- 
cuuary  profit  arising  from  the  work  of  the  interns  should 
bederoted  to  giving  one  meal  to  the  extern  children.  A  certain 
sum  slao  should  be  laid  aside  as  a  reserve  fund  for  the  wants 
c^the  intern  child  when  leaving  the  Home. 

Ib  conclusion,  when  I  propose  to  give  the  Catholic  Convicts 

into  the  caie  of  nuns  in  the  6rst  instance,  it  is  not  by  any  means 

BT  wish  or  intention  to  exclude  from  the  glorious  work  of 

^forming  the  poor  prisoners  any  ladies  who  may  be  willing  and 

G^ishle  of  accepting  this  responsibility,  on  the  approval  of  those 

appointed  to  examine  their  qualifications  for  this  all  important 

tnut.  It  may  be  a  completion  of  the  work,  if  seculars,  endowed 

with  the  necessary  requirements,  undertake  it,  but  much  cir- 

coiDspection  and  a  searching  scrutiny  should  be  used  before 

their  election.     The  charge  is  so  onerous,  and  requires  such 

cotire  devotedness,  that  no  persons,    unless  separated  from 

worldly  ties,  or  at  lea^t  worldly  pleasures,  can  be  deemed  wor* 

thy  of  the  trust.     But  I  have  no  doubt  some  such  will  present 

themselves  and  they  should  be  accepted  cordially.     Their  help 

would  be  most  important,  as  classes  may  be  confided  to  them 

with  the  certainty  that  their  worldly  experience  would  enable 

them  to  bring  additional  and  valuable  help  to  the  efibrts  of  the 

oommunities. 
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The  above  sketch  of  a  regulation  for  Reformatories  is  of 
course  very  im|)erfect.  It  would  be  imiiossible  to  give  a  rule 
applicable  to  each  individual  home.  Special  details  mast  be 
left  to  the  Lady-Inspector,  fulfilling  an  office  which  I  deem 
indispensable  to  the  successful  working  of  the  entire  system. 
Much  must  depend  in  the  first  instance  on  the  class  of  prison- 
ers selected  for  admission,  and  in  the  second  place  on  the  kind 
of  occupation  chosen  for  them.  To  those  who  fear  the  experi- 
ment of  encouraging  respectable  children  to  frequent  the  In- 
dustrial classes,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  such  admixture 
can  never  be  attempted,  except  in  cases  where  the  strictest 
watchfulness  is  exercised  by  the  manager  with  regard  to  the 
stage  of  Beforroation  arrived  at  by  the  class  most  needing 
BUi)ervision,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  extern 
children  attending.  The  latter  class  are  in  reality  far  less  ex- 
posed to  danger  under  the  roof  of  an  Industrial  School  than 
they  are  by  remaining  at  home,  where  perhaps  in  their  own 
lane,  or  lodging,  they  are  hourly  coming  in  contact  with  the 
unconvicted  rogue.  Be  it  also  remembered  that  all  Industrial 
Schools  need  not  be  Beformatory  Institutions,  or  even  classi- 
fied preservatory  establishments.  Many  classes  of  industry 
may  be  attached  to  ordinary  schools,  by  benevolent  individuals, 
and  these  will  find  their  advantage  in  the  fact  that  commercial 
travellers  will  come  to  the  larger  market.  The  greater  the 
number  of  these  Schools,  the  better  for  each,  the  more  work 
done,  and  the  greater  the  variety,  the  more  chance  of  large 
orders.  It  was  so  in  Cork.  We  were  often  able  to  give  help 
to  Schools  whose  workers  were  not  so  far  advanced  as  our  own, 
and  being  certain  of  such  supplementary  aid,  we  were  able  to 
take  large  orders  including  various  kinds  of  work.  The 
beginners  were  given  such  portions  as  they  could  undertake, 
and  the  entire  was  completed  by  the  trained  hands. 

Again,  we  must  not  suppose  that  these  girls  are  to  remain 
always  at  the  Industrial  School.  In  that  event  how  ^liould 
room  be  made  for  the  new  comers  ?  I  should  anticipate  a 
similar  result  to  that  experienced  in  the  South.  Tiie  girls 
after  a  time  were  enabled  to  set  up  on  their  own  account.  In 
Mr.  Maguire*s  account  of  the  National  Exhibition  1852,  it  is 
mentioned  that  I  found  one  of  our  bests  hands  on  one  occasion 
in  her  humble  home  surrounded  by  twenty  cliiklren  whom  she 
had  selected  to  enable  her  to  finish  an  ordt;r  she  had  ol^tained 
for  herstlf  from  one  of  the  monster  e^tabli:^hments.     She  had 
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been  a  most  attentive,  well-conducted  girl,  and  when  I  missed 
her  from  School*  I  feared  she  was  ill.     She  seemed  quite 
akrmed  when  I  entered,  bat  was  quickly  reassured  b;  the  evi- 
dent satisfaction  it  gave  me  to  see  her  success.    This  girl 
bid  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  deepest  distress,  and  had 
^me  to  the  School  from  the  Fever  Hospital.     Another  sup- 
posed ^uant,  whom  I  accosted  one  day  in  the  street,  informed 
me  that  she  was  then  herself  paying  £2  lOs  Od  weekly  wages. 
The  same  thing  occurred  with  the  shirt  trade.     Agents  came 
from  England  and  cut  out  shirts,  which  they  gave  at  the 
counter  to  those  who  had  been  trained  at  our  Schools,  and 
thus  prepared  to  take  work  on  their  own  responsibility.    With- 
cmt  the  operation  of  Industrial  Schools  thev  could  never  have 
acquired  so  much  knowledge  ;  they  were  brought  to  it  gra- 
dutlly,  and  we  were  all  the  while  enabled  to  pay  the  learner 
tt  eTerj  stage,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  quantity  of 
vork  to  be  executed. 

After  a  few  days,  a  child  could  hem,  and  was  perfected  so 
iar;  her  mother  often  accompanied  her,  and  was  taught  to 
finish ;  while  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  same  family  was  taught 
the  other  parts — ^the  advantages  of  centralisation  and  unity 
beoNDing  manifest.  A  child  who  had  perhaps  given  up  em- 
brudery  or  »ewed  muslin  work,  hopeless  of  being  able  to  re- 
nuio  long  enough  at  it  to  make  it  really  producnve,  was*  easily 
hrooght  to  apply  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired  to  the  button 
bole  work  of  a  shirt,  while  the  good  veiner  became  at  once  a 
good  finisher  of  fronts.  I  have  already  proved  to  you  that  one 
mana&cture  produced  another.  The  same  embroidery  enabled 
us  to  accept  an  order  for  cloth  waistcoats,  by  which  our  child- 
ren eontinued  for  several  months  to  earn  from  six  to  eight 
siiillinga  a  weeL  The  very  designs  from  which  the  patterns 
were  formed,  were  also  of  home  manufacture.  I  got  them  done 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  drawing  schools. 

Why  do  I  detail  all  these  particulars  ?  just  to  encourage 
those  who  listen  to  my  pleadings  for  the  establishment  of 
these  schools.  If  so  much  was  actually  accomplished  in  the 
ojidst  of  innumerable  obstacles  arising  from  want  of  money, 
of  knowledge, and  of  sufficient  help/what  might  not  be  hoped  if 
Beformatory  Establishments  dotted  all  over  the  country 
tere  given  the  means  of  causing  the  blessings  of  industry 
to  be  spread  throughout  the  land. 
Bat  I  have  exceeded  all  bounds  iu  the  length  of  this  abridge- 
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ment.  Be  thankfal  that  you  have  at  last  come  to  the  end* 
Tempt  me  no  more  to  write  letters.  Yoa  might  cause  me  to 
become  what  I  so  much  deprecate — a  mere  theorist.  We  have 
a  straggh'ng  school  to  mind  just  at  this  moment.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  late  American  failures,  the  work  is  wretchedly 
paid ;  and  at  such  a  crisis  there  is  notliing  left  for  us  to  do  but 
to  put  on  a  higher  pressure  of  kindliness  and  sympathy  by 
visiting  our  children  more  frequently,  talking  over  their  hopes 
and  concerns,  and  looking  after  the  truants.  In  this  way 
alone  can  we  endeavour  to  keep  the  school  together  until  some 
help  shall  be  providentially  sent  us.  If  you  think  these  details 
too  long,  select  what  may  be  useful,  and  cut  away  the  rest.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  may  only  weary  the 
reader  I  would  fain  interest.  Use  therefore  your  own  discre- 
tion on  the  matter,  and  be  sure  that  whatever  you  decide  on 
will  satisfy 

Tours,  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely 

E.  W. 

Biehmondf 

March  ea,  1858. 


This  letter,  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  whose  former  comQ[iuni<» 
cations  to  thk  Irish  auARtiEBLT  review  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  most  influential  portion  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Press,  and  which  have  loaded  our  table  with  private  letters,  in 
approval  of,  or  requesting  further  information  from  the  writer, 
appears  to  us  of  the  vastest  importance.  It  would  be  important 
at  any  period^  but  just  at  this  particular  time,  when  a  Refor- 
matory Schools'  Bill  for  Ireland  is  on  the  point  of  being  laid 
before  the  Legislature,  its  importance  and  value  are  a  hundred 
fold  increased. 
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Kefonnatory  Schools  are  good  things,  and  are  needed,  most 
preasiuglj  required,  in  Ireland,  but  it  mast  mast  also  be  recollect- 
ed that  there  is  a  ?ast  mass  of  floating,  andeveloped  crime,  that 
cnme  which  always  lurks  ander  want,  and  which  the  Industrial 
School,  rather  than  the  Berormatory,  is  calculated,  to  meet.  It 
most  always  be  kept  clearly  in  aiind  that  the  little,  idle,  wander- 
ii  gy  vorkless,  ignoraol  **  loafing"  child  of  to-day  may  become 
the  predatory  "  city  arab/'  the  '•  home  heathen,"  of  to-morrow. 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Reformatory 
question  know  this,  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  who 
dj  know  the  question  most  thoroughly  are  those  who  desire 
most  ardently  to  see  Industrial  Schools  established  on  safe  aud 
^ure  principles  throughout  every  portion  of  these  kingdoms. 
It  is  a  Christian  and  a  wise  desire,  because  it  is  founded  on 
tiiat  nnquestionable  truth  which  the  Aberdeen  Industrial 
Schools  take  for  their  motto — Prevention  is  bbiteb  than 
a'RB. 

We  are  ardently  anxious  for  a  fieformatory  Schools'  act  for 
thl«Goantry,but  if  that  act  be  unaccompanied  by  an  extension  of 
^nlop's  Jel,  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
Ireland,  the  work  will  be,  in  our  mind,  but  half  accomplished, 

We  have,  doubtless,  numbers  of  juvenile  criminals,  but  we 
hftve  a  still  more  numerous  body  of  juvenile  idlers.  Our  Poor 
Houses  train  up  girls  who  must  live  idle  in  the  Poor  House, 
and  starve  in  the  world,  'or  become  criminal  to  obtain  a  gaol 
aiaintenance,  or  sinful  to  flaunt  in  the  wretched  tawdriness  of 
the  prostitute.  They  are  helpless  to  obtain  an  honest  living, 
they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  legislation  which  legalizes  a  system 
as  onnatural  in  management  as  it  is  unchristian  and  unwise 
ID  design. 

Thus  are  the  Poor-House-reared  girls:  change  the  sex,  and 
every  evil  is  but  more  strongly,  and  more  dangerously,  and 
more  patently  developed. 

If,  however,  a  sound,  well  designed,  and  carefully  carried  out 
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system  of  industrial  training  were  adopted,  a  system  teaching 
self-reliance,  and  self-respect,  this  coupled  with  Beformatory 
Schools,  would  make  our  now  '*  famishing  and  dangerous" 
classes  of  juveniles  one  of,  as  Mary  Carpenter  tenderly  and 
thoughtfully  calls  them,  '*  liitle  sinners/^  and  something  more 
like  the  little  ones  amongst  whom  our  Saviour  sat,  and  whom  he 
said  we  should  resemble  if  we  hoped  to  be  his  friends. 
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AtT  I.— ODD  PHASES  IN  LITEBATUBE. 

SIXTH  PAPBR.* 

1.  Typo^rapiia,  or  ike  Prinlers  Instructor^  including  an  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  origin  of  Printing,  with  Biographical  Notices 
of  the.  Printers  of  England  from  Caxton  to  the  tlose  of 
the  Siaieenlh  Centnrg.  Bj  J.  Johnson,  Printer.  London  : 
Longman  and  Co.)  1824. 

2.  Origines  de  V Imprimerie  de  Paris.      Par  J.   Chcvillier, 
Paris,  1694. 

S.  Jnnales  l^pographica.    NorimbergCB :  1793. 

4.  Essttisur  les   Livres  dans  P Antiquity.     Par  H.  G6rand. 
Paris:  1840. 

PaiCKs  OP  Books  ni  Ancient  Times  and  in  thb  Middlb 
Aoi9. — "  The  ancients  apprise  us,  according  to  Anias-Gelliusi 
that  Plato,  though  possessed  of  a  very  moderate  patrimony,  pur- 
chased for  10,000  deniers  (£400)  the  three  books  of  the  Py- 
tbagorean  Philolaus,  and  from  which  Plato  issaid  to  have  derived 
the  greater  part  ojf  his  Timaeus,  Some  authors  assert  that 
this  sum  was  given  him  by  his  friend  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
It  is  also  related  that  Aristotle,  after  the  death  of  Speusippus, 
payed  three  attic  talents  (£659)  lor  some  books  composed  by 
thn  philosopher.  This  sum,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
Boman  money,  was  about  72,000  sesterces.  Timon,  in  his 
thiee  books  of  satires,  gives  vent  to  his  malignity  ;  apostrophizes 
Plato,  whom  he  tells  us  was  very  poor,  in  consequence  of  hav- 

*F(nr  th€  other  papers  of  this  series  see  Irish  Qcabterlt  Rbyiew^ 
VoL  VI.,  No.  23,  p.  439.  No.  24,  p.  647.  Vol.  VII.,  No.  25,  p.  1, 
^0^26,  p.  267.     No.  27  p.  629. 
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ing  parchased  at  a  very  high  rate  a  treatise  on  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  from  which  he  obtained  some  plagiarisms  for  his 
famous  dialogue.  The  following  are  Timon  s  lines  on  the  sub- 
ject : — *'  And  thou  also  Plato,  thou  hast  been  seized  with  the 
desire  of  improving  thyself,  and  purchased  with  so  much  money 
a  little  book,  by  the  aid  of  which  thou  wilt  be  enabled  to  write 
thyself."* 

We  have  here  the  most  ancient  mention  of  the  prices  given 
for  books  by  the  writers  of  antiquity,  but  few  evidences  have 
been  afforded  us  on  this  subject.  Martial,  however,  furnishes 
us  \i'ith  a  few. 

"  Near  the  Forum  of  Caesar,"  wrote  he  in  the  hundred  and 
eighteenth  epigram  of  his  second  book,  ''may  be  seen  a  shop, 
the  entire  front  of  which  is  covered  with  titles  of  works,  where 
with  the  glance  of  an  eye  you  can  read  the  names  of  all 
the  poets.  Entering  there  and  addressing  yourself  to 
Atrectus,  the  name  of  the  shopkeeper,  you  ask  for  my  book. 
He  iakes  from  the  first  or  second  shelf  a  Martial  well  bound 
and  ornamented  with  purple,  which  he  sells  to  you  for  five 
deniers"  (about  3s.) 

The  work  alluded  to  here  is  the  first  book  of  MartiaFs  Epi- 
grams,  composed  of  seven  hundred  lines.  Besides,  speaking 
of  his  thirteenth  book,  composed  of  a  Imndred  and  twenty-seven 
very  brief  title  pages,  and  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  lines, 
the  same  poet  wrote  {Ep.  3) :  "E  very  body  sought  to  procure  this 
little  book,  which  sold  so  dear,  four  sesterces  (about  nine  pence) 
four  !  too  much.  If  the  bookseller  Tnrphon  had  sold  it  for 
two,  he  would  still  have  had  profit.'*  If  this  Epigram  might 
be  taken  literally,  it  followed  that  Martial's  bookseller  in  selling 
the  thirteenth  book  of  the  poet  for  four  sesterces  gained  more 
than  cent  per  cent  profit  on  each  copy. 

The  following  are  some  particulars  of  the  prices  given  in  the 
middle  ages,  which  will  complete  those  which  we  have  already 
inserted. 

.  In  690  Benedict  Biscop,  monk  and  founder  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Wearmouth,  sold  to  Egfride,  King,  of  Northumberland, 
a  manuscript  on  cosmography  for  eight  hundred  acres  of  arable 
land. 


*  Attic  Nighto,  book  III.,  cb.  17,  Collection  Dubocbil.      See  also 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Life  of  Plato. 
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tn  1174,  Wftlier,  prior  of  Saint  Swithin,  at  Winchester, 
pofchased  the  Homiiies  of  Bede  and  the  Psalter  of  Saint 
lostio,  for  twelve  meaaores  of  barley,  and  a  pallium,  on  which 
VIS  lepreaented,   in  embroidery,  the   history  of  Saint  Berinua 

eonTeiting  a  Saxon  king.* 
W.  de  Howton  sold  to  the  Abbot  of  Croxton,  in  1276,  a 

Bible  expoanded,  for  50  marks  of  silver^  about  thirty-four 

Ett&dB,  whilst  the  constmction  of  tiro  arch»  of  the  Bridge  of 
mdon,  at  this  period  cost  only  twenty*five  pounds.  In  the 
rrgiatry  of  the  Priory  of  BoUon,  in  the  year  1305,  may  be 
foand  this  note :  Pro  qnodam  iibro  Sententiarum  empt.  XX\S. 
It  was  the  book  of  Sentences  of  the  famous  Peter  Lombard. 
TV?  would  have  got  two  fat  oxen  for  the  same  price* 

Id  a  deed  of  1«S32,  Geoffroy  de  Saint  Liger,  one  of  the 
decks  of  the  library  of  Paris,  acknowledged  and  confessed 
having  sold  and  snriendered,  under  mortgage  of  all  his  goods 
and  guarantee  of  his  body,  a  book  entitled.  Speculum  kistoriale 
is  eousueiudiues  Parinenae$y  divided  and  bound  in  four  voU 
nmes,  ooTeied  in  red  leather,  to  a  nobleman,  GKrard  de  Mon* 
tago.  Advocate  to  the  King  in  Parliament,  for  the  moderate 
som  of  forty  Paris  hvres 

ne  book  of  Pierre  Comestor,  Seokutiea  Eislariaj  taken  at 
tkhsttle  of  Poictiers,  was  afterwards  bought  for  100  marks 
of  dver,  (aboat  66  hvres  steriing),  by  the  Count  of  Salisbury. 
Petrsrch  (who  died  in  1S74),  relates  in  a  letter  addressed  io 
bis  friend  Penna,  that  Tuscua,  his  master  of  grammar  and  rheto- 
fie,  being  n^reat  hbertine,  was  obliged,  in  order  to  pay  his  debts 
to  pawn  two  small  volumes  of  Cicero. 

A  very  (dd  docoment  of  the  same  period,  (1S93),  the  truth 

of  which  ia  unimpeachable,  rehites  that  Alazade  de  Blevis,  a 

lady  of  BomoUea,  wife  to  Boniface  the  Magnificent  of  CasteU 

laoe,  Baron  of  Germany,  in  making  her  wiD,  bequeathed  to  a 

jnuag  lady,  her  daogbler,  a  certain  number  of  books  in  which 

were  inserted  all  the  body  of  laws,  formed  and  designed  on 

parcbmeot  in  the  moat  elegant  hand-writing;  she  enjoined  her 

ttat  in  case  she  was  about  to  marry,  she  should  select  a  gentle- 

inis  of  the  long  robe,  a  jurisconsult,  and  that  at  her  death  she 


•  nmperlr  relmtea  that  in  1120,  Ifiutin,  a  monk  selected  b/  the  Con* 
fmtctSt^Sdmaod^  B«y  to  tmnacribe  a  copj  of  the  ESbie,  oonld  noC 
.A#.fa.|PfP»>fangiit  in  ^PidaDd  fig  thii  object 
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would  bequeath  to  him  this  rich  and  must  valuable  treasure,  as 
being  a  purtiou  of  her  dowry.  We  may  here  observe  that  the 
Art  of  Printing  was  not  at  the  time  in  use,  or  even  discovered, 
Quttenberg  being  the  originator.  Gentlemen  of  Germany, 
and  snch  of  the  noble  houses  of  Provence  as  possessed  such 
volumes,  esteemed  them  a  great  treasure  and  considered  them- 
selves endowed  with  a  vast  and  important  inheritance ;  because 
libraries  containing  such  works  usually  cost  a  very  large  sum, 
and  tliey  could  not  be  copied  or  transcribed  foreven  a  very  high 
price ;  and  the  men  of  letters  were  so  scarce,  so  very  difficult 
to  be  met  with,  and  held  in  such  high  esteem  and  veneration, 
that  those  who  could  possessed  themselves  of  those  treasured 
volumes,  studied  them  eagerly  night  and  day,  and  preserved 
them  carefully.* 

In  1394,  Louis  d'Orleans  bought  of  Oliver  Lempire,  a 
Breviary,  in  a  single  volume,  for  40  crowns  in  gold.  Another. 
Breviary  used  in  Paris,  in  two  large  volumes,  covered  in  white 
leather,  was  purchased  by  the  same  prince,  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary 1397,  for  200  golden  fraucs. 

In  1596,  Jacques  Johan,  grocer  and  burgher  of  Paris,  sold 
to  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  sum  of  60  crowns,  two 
books,  '*  in  which  were  contained,  the  Livre  du  Tresoty 
the  Livre  dea  Bois,  the  Secret  dea  Secrez,  and  the  Livre  de 
Estrille  Fauveau,  all  in  one  volume,  illuminated  and  emblazoned 
wi^h  the  arms  of  the  old  Duke  of  Lancaster;  and  in  the  other 
the  Romant  de  la  Rose,  (he  Testament  de  maistre  Jean  de  Meun, 
and  I  he  Livre  des  Eschez  moralise,  illuminated  with  ature  and 
gold,  and   containing  likenesses. t 

In  1400  a  copy  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,X  .was  sold  at 
Paris,  before  the  Palace  gates,  for  about  thirty-three  pounds. 


*  L*Historie  et  Chronique  de  Provence,  de  Caesar  de  NosthidamuB, 
Ljon,  1614,  in  folio  p.  516. 

f  See  the  Bibliotheque  de  Charles  d'Orleans,  i  son  Chateau  de  Blois.by 
Le  Roux  de  Liucj,  Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecole  des  chartes,  vol  5.  We  would 
be  able  to  extract  from  this  Catalogue  the  price  of  a  very  great  number 
of  books,  but  these  volumes  were  almost  ail  ornameuted  with  such  gor- 
geoui^ness,  that  it  wuuld  be  impossible  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  relative 
value  of  such  work. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  book  see  Iaisu  Quarterly  Beviiw, 
No.  24,  p.  673. 
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would  bequeath  to  him  this  rich  and  must  valuable  treasure,  as 
being  a  portion  of  her  dowry.  We  may  here  observe  that  the 
Art  of  Printing  was  not  at  the  time  in  use,  or  even  discovered, 
Guttenberg  being  the  originator.  Gentlemen  of  Germany, 
and  such  of  the  noble  houses  of  Provence  as  possessed  such 
volumes,  esteemed  them  a  great  treasure  and  considered  them- 
selves endowed  with  a  vast  and  important  inheritance;  because 
libraries  containing  such  works  usually  cost  a  very  large  sum, 
and  tliey  could  not  be  copied  or  transcribed  for  even  a  very  high 
price ;  and  the  men  of  letters  were  so  scarce,  so  very  difficult 
to  be  met  with,  and  held  in  such  high  esteem  and  veneration, 
that  those  who  could  possessed  themselves  of  those  treasured 
volumes,  studied  them  eagerly  night  and  day,  and  preserved 
them  carefully.* 

In  1394,  Louis  d'Orleans  bought  of  Oliver  Lempire,  a 
Breviary,  in  a  single  volume,  for  40  crowns  in  gold.  Another. 
Breviary  used  in  Paris,  in  two  large  volumes,  covered  in  white 
leather,  was  purchased  by  the  same  prince,  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary 1397,  for  200  golden  fraucs. 

In  1*596,  Jacques  Johan,  grocer  and  burgher  of  Paris,  sold 
to  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  sum  of  60  crowns,  two 
books,  "  in  which  were  contained,  the  Livre  du  Tresor, 
the  Livre  des  Bois,  the  Secret  des  Secrez,  and  the  Livre  de 
Estrille  Fauveau,  all  in  one  volume,  illuminated  and  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  old  Duke  of  Lancaster;  and  in  the  other 
the  Romant  de  la  Rose,  the  TeBtament  de  mature  Jean  de  Meun, 
and  I  he  Livre  dea  Eschez  moralise,  illuminated  with  aiure  and 
gold,  and   containing  likenesses. t 

In  1400  a  copy  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,X  was  sold  at 
Paris,  before  the  Palace  gates,  for  about  thirty-three  pounds. 


*  L*Iii8torie  et  Chronique  de  Provence,  de  Csiiar  de  Nostradamus, 
Ljon,  1614,  in  folio  p.  516. 

t  See  the  Biblioth^que  de  Charles  d'Orleans,  A  son  Chateau  de  Bloi8,b7 
Le  Roux  de  Liucj,  Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecole  des  chartes,  vol  6.  We  would 
be  able  to  extract  from  this  Catalogue  the  price  of  a  very  great  number 
of  books,  but  these  volumes  were  almost  all  ornamented  with  such  gor* 
geoutiness,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  relative 
▼alae  of  such  work. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  book  see  Irish  Quarterly  Revixw, 
No.  24,  p.  673. 
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would  bequeath  to  him  this  rich  nud  most  valuable  treasure,  as 
being  a  portiofi  of  her  dowry.  We  may  here  observe  that  the 
Art  of  Printing  was  not  at  the  time  in  use,  or  even  discovered, 
Guttenberg  being  the  originator.  Gentlemen  of  Germany, 
and  such  of  the  noble  houses  of  Provence  as  possessed  such 
volumes,  esteemed  them  a  great  treasure  and  considered  them- 
selves endowed  with  a  vast  and  important  inheritance;  because 
libraries  containing  such  works  usually  cost  a  very  large  sum, 
and  they  could  not  be  copied  or  transcribed  foreven  a  very  high 
price ;  and  the  men  of  letters  were  so  scarce,  so  very  difficult 
to  be  met  with,  and  held  in  such  high  esteem  and  veneration, 
that  those  who  could  possessed  themselves  of  those  treasured 
volumes,  studied  them  eagerly  night  and  day,  and  preserved 
them  carefully.* 

In  1394,  Louis  d'Orleans  bought  of  Oliver  Lempire,  a 
Breviary,  in  a  single  volume,  for  40  crowns  in  gold.  Another. 
Breviary  used  in  Paris,  in  two  large  volumes,  covered  in  white 
leather,  was  purchased  by  the  same  prince,  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary 1397,  for  200  golden  fraucs. 

In  1396,  Jacques  Johan,  grocer  and  burgher  of  Paris,  sold 
to  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  sum  of  60  crowns,  two 
books,  "  in  which  were  contained,  the  Idvre  du  Tresor, 
the  Livre  des  Sois,  the  Secret  des  Secrez,  and  the  Lwre  de 
Estrille  Fauveau,  all  in  one  volume,  illuminated  and  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  old  Duke  of  Lancaster;  and  in  the  other 
the  Romant  de  la  Rose,  the  Testament  de  maietre  Jean  de  Meun, 
and  the  Livre  dee  Eschez  moralue,  illuminated  with  acure  and 
gold,  and   containing  likenesses.t 

In  1400  a  copy  of  the  Romance  of  the  Ro3e,X  .^as  sold  at 
Paris,  before  the  Palace  gates,  for  about  thirty-three  pounds. 


*  L*Ui8torie  et  Chronique  de  Proyence,  de  Caesar  de  Nostradamus, 
Ljon,  161 4,  Id  folio  p.  516. 

f  See  the  Biblioth^que  de  Charles  d^OrleaDs,  i  son  Chateau  de  Blois.bj 
Le  Rouz  de  Liucj,  Biblioth^que  de  I'Ecole  des  chartes,  vol  5.  We  would 
be  able  to  extract  from  this  Catalogue  the  price  of  a  very  great  number 
of  books,  but  these  volumes  were  almost  all  ornameuted  with  such  gor- 
geouttness,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  relative 
Tftluc  of  such  work. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  book  see  Irish  Quarterly  Ketiiw, 
No.  24,  p.  673. 
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would  bequeath  to  him  this  rich  Aiid  most  valuable  Ireasure,  as 
being  a  portion  of  her  dowry.  We  may  here  observe  that  the 
Art  of  Printing  was  not  at  the  time  in  use,  or  even  discovered, 
Gutlei>berg  being  the  originator.  Gentlemen  of  German j, 
and  snch  of  the  noble  houses  of  Provence  as  possessed  such 
volumes,  esteemed  them  a  great  treasure  aud  considered  them- 
selves endowed  with  a  vast  and  important  inheritance ;  because 
libraries  containing  such  works  usually  cost  a  very  large  sum, 
and  they  could  not  be  copied  or  transcribed  foreven  a  very  high 
price ;  and  the  men  of  letters  were  so  scarce,  so  very  difficult 
to  be  met  with,  and  held  in  such  high  esteem  and  veneration , 
that  those  who  could  possessed  themselves  of  those  treasured 
volumes,  studied  them  eagerly  night  and  day,  and  preserved 
them  carefully.* 

In  1394,  Louis  d'Orleans  bought  of  Oliver  Lempire,  a 
Breviary,  in  a  single  volume,  for  40  crowns  in  gold.  Another. 
Breviary  used  in  Paris,  in  two  large  volumes,  covered  in  white 
leather,  was  purchased  by  the  same  prince,  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary 1397,  for  ^00  golden  fraucs. 

In  l«i96,  Jacques  Johan,  grocer  and  burgher  of  Paris,  sold 
to  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  sum  of  60  crowns,  two 
books,  ''  in  which  were  contained,  the  lAvre  du  Tresor, 
the  Livre  des  Rou,  the  Secret  dee  Secrez,  and  the  Livre  de 
Estrille  Fauveau,  all  in  one  volume,  illuminated  aud  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  old  Duke  of  Lancaster;  and  in  the  other 
the  Romant  de  la  Roae,  the  Testament  de  maietre  Jean  de  Mcun, 
and  I  he  Livre  dee  Eachez  moralise,  illuminated  with  acure  aud 
gold,  and  containing  Hkenesses.t 

In  1400  a  copy  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose^X  .was  sold  at 
Paris,  before  the  Palace  gates,  for  about  thirty-three  pounds. 


*  L^Historie  et  Chronique  de  Provence,  de  Caeaar  de  Nostfadaiiiaa» 
Lyon,  1614,  in  folio  p.  516. 

t  See  the  Bibliotheque  de  Charles  d'Orleans,  k  son  Ch^teaa  de  Blois^bj^ 
Le  Ronz  de  Lincj,  Bibliotheque  de  r£cole  des  chartes,  vol  6.  We  would 
be  able  to  extract  from  this  Catalogue  the  price  of  a  very  great  number 
of  books,  but  these  volumes  were  almost  aU  ornameuted  with  such  gor* 
geoutiness,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  relatiTe 
value  of  such  work. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  book  see  Ibish  Qdabterly  Rbtimw. 
No.  24,  p.  673. 
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Le9  Uemres  which  Charles  the  YI.   gave^   in    1412,  to  the 
Duchess  of  Burgnndy,  cost  600  crowns. 

An  aiieieui  scroll  at  tlie  abbey  of  St  Stephen  at  Caen,  re- 
corded that  in  1431  tiiey  imrclhised  for  seven  francs  the  works 
of  Peier  Lombard.  This  year  tliey  might  have  had,  for 
the  same  sum,  seventy  bushels  of  corn. 

Th«i  2nd  of  November^    1447,  Lantimer   de  Gisors  made  a 
bargain  iriih  Guilianme  Toleu,  proctor  to  the  Hotel  Dieuat  Paris 
bj  which  he  obtained  entrance  into  the  hospital  and  permission 
to  dwell  there  on  condition  of  his  bestowing  a  manuscript  en- 
titled Le  PeUgrinage  de  la^vie  kumaine,  written  about  the  year 
1359,  by  Gnillenlle,  a  Bemardine  religious  of  Chaales ;  in  order 
said  Lantimer  '*  to  obtain   pardon  of  his  sins,  and  that   our 
lioly  Father   the  Pope  would  grant  in  his  Bulls  to  tlie  Hotel 
Diea  the  power  of  maintaining  bun  for  that  sum,  and  an  inten- 
tioa  also  throngh  Qod'a  mercy  for  himself,  his  wife,  children, 
fiitber,  mother,  friends,  and  benefactors,  both  living  and  dead, 
and  especially  his  master   Nicole  Ducar,   surgeon   to  King 
Charles,  whom    may  God   absolve  for  having   given   him  this 
book,  and  may  he  participate  ^ith  him  in  obtaining  pardon  of 
Ihs  sios." 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Cardinal  James 
Piocolomini  having  requested  the  Plorentine,  Acciaioli  to  pur- 
duae  for  him  a  Joaepbus,  Acciaioli  not  daring  to  buy  this 
vork  in  consequences  of  its  very  high  price  offered  to  the  Car- 
diittl,  three  volumes  of  Plutarch  for  8  crowns  of  Gold,  and  the 
SfutUi  of  Seneca  for  16  crowns. 

We  find  in  the  fiftli  book  of  the  Ipislle$  of  Antonio  Panor- 
Buta,  a  letter  addresaed  by  this  savant  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
Alpbonso  V.  the  enlightened  supporter  of  literature,  (who  died 
in  14d3).    The  foUowing  is  a  translation  : — 

''Having  been  apprised  that  the  works  of  Livy,  in  good  type 

are  selling  in  Florence  for  120  golden  crowns,  1  request  your 

Uajesty  to  purchase  in  my  name,  and  send  to  me  the  works  of 

this  historian,  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  designating 

the  Jiing  of  BoakM.     In  a  short  time  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to 

procare  money  to  reimburse  you  for  this  purchase.     I  desire, 

boweter,  very  much  to  know  who  has  acted  a  wiser  part,  Poggio 

or  me.     He,  in  order  to  purchase  a  villa  at  Florence,  aold  a 

Lr/  tliat  had  been  magnificently  transcribed  in  his  own  hand 

whilst  I  have  sold  an  estate  to  buy  a  Livy.*' 

We  read  in  the  twentieth  epistle  of  Gaguin  &  Fichet,  that. 
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would  bequeath  to  him  this  rich  8iid  must  valuable  treasure,  as 
beiug  a  purtiou  of  her  dowry.  We  may  here  observe  that  the 
Art  of  Printing  was  not  at  the  time  in  use,  or  even  discovered, 
Quttenberg  being  the  originator.  Gentlemen  of  Germany, 
and  such  of  the  noble  houses  of  Provence  as  possessed  such 
volumes,  esteemed  them  a  great  treasure  and  considered  them- 
selves endowed  with  a  vast  and  important  inheritance;  because 
libraries  containing  such  works  usually  cost  a  very  large  sum, 
and  they  could  not  be  copied  or  transcribed  foreven  a  very  high 
price ;  and  the  men  of  letters  were  so  scarce,  so  very  difficult 
to  be  met  with,  and  held  in  such  high  esteem  and  veneration, 
that  those  who  could  possessed  tliemselves  of  those  treasured 
volumes,  studied  them  eagerly  night  and  day,  and  preserved 
them  carefully.* 

In  1394,  Louis  d'Orleans  bought  of  Oliver  Lempire,  a 
Breviary,  in  a  single  volume,  for  40  crowns  in  gold.  Another. 
Breviary  used  in  Paris,  in  two  large  volumes,  covered  in  white 
leather,  was  purchased  by  the  same  prince,  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary 1397,  for  200  golden  fraijcs. 

In  1*596,  Jacques  Johan,  grocer  and  burgher  of  Paris,  sold 
to  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  sum  of  60  crowns,  two 
books,  **  in  which  were  contained,  the  Livre  du  Tresor, 
the  Livre  des  Bois,  ilie  Secret  des  Secrez,  and  the  Livre  de 
Estrille  Fauveau,  all  in  one  volume,  illuminated  and  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  old  Duke  of  Lancaster;  and  in  the  other 
the  Romant  de  la  Hose,  the  Testament  de  maiatre  Jean  de  Mean, 
and  I  he  Livre  des  Eschez  moralise^  illuminated  with  aiure  and 
gold,  and   containing  likenesses. t 

In  1400  a  copy  of  the  Rmnance  of  the  Bose,X  was  sold  at 
Paris,  before  the  Palace  gates,  for  about  thirty-three  pounds. 


*  Lllistorie  et  Chronique  de  Provence,  de  Caesar  de  NostradamuB, 
Ljon,  1614<,  in  folio  p.  616. 

f  See  the  Biblioth^que  de  Charles  d'Orleans,  &  son  Chateau  de  BIois,b7 
Le  Roux  dfc  Lincy,  Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecole  des  chartes,  vol  5.  We  would 
be  able  to  extract  from  this  Catalogue  the  price  of  a  very  great  number 
of  books,  but  these  volumes  were  almost  all  ornameuted  with  such  gor- 
geouoness,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  relative 
value  of  such  work. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  book  tee  Irish  Quarterly  Reyiiw, 
No.  24,  p.  673. 
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would  beqaeath  to  him  this  ricli  mid  must  valuable  treasure,  as 
being  a  purtioii  of  her  dowry.  We  may  here  observe  that  the 
Art  of  Printing  was  not  at  the  time  in  use,  or  even  discovered, 
Guttenberg  being  the  originator.  Gentlemen  of  Germany, 
and  such  of  the  noble  houses  of  Provence  as  possessed  such 
volumes,  esteemed  them  a  great  treasure  and  considered  them- 
selves endowed  with  a  vast  and  important  inheritance ;  because 
libraries  containing  such  works  usually  cost  a  very  large  sum, 
and  they  could  not  be  copied  or  transcribed  foreven  a  very  high 
price ;  and  the  men  of  letters  were  so  scarce,  so  very  difficult 
to  be  met  with,  and  held  in  such  high  esteem  and  veneration, 
that  those  who  could  possessed  themselves  of  those  treasured 
volumes,  studied  them  eagerly  night  and  day,  and  preserved 
them  carefully.* 

In  1394,  Louis  d'Orleans  bought  of  Oliver  Lempire,  a 
Breviary,  in  a  single  volume,  for  40  crowns  in  gold.  Another 
Breviary  used  in  Paris,  in  two  large  volumes,  covered  in  white 
leather,  was  purchased  by  the  same  prince,  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary 1397,  for  200  golden  fraijcs. 

In  lii96,  Jacques  Johan,  grocer  and  burgher  of  Paris,  sold 
to  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  sum  of  60  crowns,  two 
books,  "  in  which  were  contained,  tlie  Livre  du  Tresor, 
the  Livre  des  Bois,  the  Secret  des  Secrez,  and  the  Livre  de 
Eatrille  Fanvean,  all  in  one  volume,  illuminated  and  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  old  Duke  of  Lancaster;  and  in  the  other 
the  Romant  de  la  Rose,  the  Teatatnent  de  maistre  Jean  de  Meun, 
and  I  he  Livre  des  Eschez  moralise,  illuminated  with  aiure  and 
gold,  and   containing  likenesses. t 

In  1400  a  copy  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,X  /w'as  sold  at 
Paris,  before  the  JPalace  gates,  for  about  thirty-three  pounds. 


*  UHistorie  et  Chronique  de  Provence,  dc  Cassar  de  Nostradamua, 
Ljon,  1614,  in  folio  p.  516. 

f  See  the  Biblioth^que  de  Charles  d'Orleans,  H  son  Chateau  de  Blois^by 
Le  Uouz  de  Lmcy,  Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecole  des  chartes,  vol  5.  We  would 
be  able  to  extract  from  this  Catalogue  the  price  of  a  very  great  number 
of  books,  but  these  volumes  were  almost  all  ornamcuted  with  such  gor- 
geouiiness,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  relative 
▼aloe  of  such  work. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  book  tee  Irish  Quarterly  Reyiiw, 
No.  24,  p.  673. 
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having  been  commissioned  by  one  of  his  Italian  friends  to  par- 
chase  at  Paris,  a  concordance  of  the  Bible,  he  coald  only  find 
one  very  well  written  copy,  which  the  bookseller  Paschassias 
would  sell  for  100  golden  crowns. 

Louis  XI  having  learned  that  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  were 
in  possession  of  a  manuscript  of  Ras^s,  a  celebrated  Arabic 
Physician  of  the  tenth  century,  demanded  a  loan  of  it  from  the 
Faculty  for  the  purpose  of  transcribing  it.  We  have  here  the 
reply  addressed  to  him  by  the  body. 

"Our  Sovereign  Lord,  whilst  in  our  humility  we  recom- 
mend ourselves  to  your  favour,  and  desire  to  inform  you,  oar 
Sovereign  Lord,  that  the  president,  Messire  Jean  de  la  Driesche, 
has  commissioned  us  to  say  that  you  can  have  the  rescript  for 
which  you  have  sent,  Totum  eaniinens  BasUy  in  order  to  trans- 
cribe it ;  but  as  we  possess  but  one  copy,  we  require  a  guerdon 
for  its  security.  Sire,  being  the  most  valuable  and  rare  treasure 
in  our  faculty,  and  not  to  be  procured  elsewhere.     Nevertheless, 
desiring  with  all  our  hearts  to  comply  with   your  request,  we 
will  forward  the  book  for  transcription,  provided  you  deposit 
certain  vessels  of  silver  and  other  securities  to  bail  us  as  to  its 
safety :  this,  according  to  the  statutes  of  our  faculty,  must  be 
complied  with,  having  sworn  on  the  Holy  Oospel  to  guard 
and  preserve  it,  which,  without  such  observance  could  never 
have  been  accomplished.   Praying  to  Ood,  Sire,  &e.    This  29 
November,  1471."    Farther  on  it  has  been  recorded  that  the 
security  required  by  the  faculty  had  been  fixed  to  12  marcs  of 
silver  and  20  sterlings,  and  that  beside  Malingre  should  go 
security  for  a  hundred  golden  crowns.* 

As  might  be  supposed  the  discovery  of  printing  pulled  down 
rapidly  the  price  of  manuscripts.  **  What  acts  of  thanks  t  ? 
wrote  Jean  Andre  Bishop  of  AJeria  to  Pope  Paul  II.,  ^'should 
not  the  Christian  and  literary  world  render  to  you  for  having 
introduced  printing  into  Beme.  Is  it  not  a  great  glory  and 
honor  for  your  Holiness  to  have  procured  for  so  many  of  yonr 
poor  people  the  facility  of  forming  a  library  at  comparatively 
trifling  expense,  and  of  purchasing  for  20  crowns  correct 
volumes  which  some  time  since  could  scarcely  be  obtained  for 
100  crowns,  though  filled  with  the  errors  of  the  copyists  ?     At 

*  **  Historia  Univerftitatis  Parbiraf is,"  br  Du  Boulay,  vol.  t.   n. 

885. 
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present  ve  can  bay  a  volume  cheaper  than  formerly  we  woald 
pay  for  binding."* 

To  coBchide  all  we  have  written  on  the  price  and  value  of 
books  before  the  discovery  of  printings  we  do  not  consider  it 
indevant  to  shew  by  the  following  catalogue  that  in  1 521  a 
snail  cUsaic  library  could  be  formed  at  but  trifling  expense. 
We  ropy  it  textually  from  an  unpublished  inventory  taken  at 
Paris  the  2£nd  of  March,  1523,  after  the  death  of  M.  Pot, 
who  whilst  living  had  been  the  king^a  councillor,  president  of  in* 
qmry,  treasurer  and  canon  of  La  Sainte  Ghapelle  of  the  Palace : — 

Sols.     Deniers 
Tiirnois 
Aalus  Oellius  • .  •••  • .       6  „ 

Ariaui  prefaoio  de  res  geatas  (sic) 

Alexandri  ...  ...  ....      8  ,» 

Goero  de  officiia cum  oommento.  1  vol.  ...     12  ,, 

«*de  Natura  Deorum,  textus  avec  Sallua- 

tas  cam  commento  ....  •••     12  „ 

Tnacalaoes  Ciceronis  cam  Commei&to      •  •       6  i, 

Belorica  Cicerooii  cam  Commento  •••      6  ,, 

Fioia  Giceronis        ..  ...  ••       2  ,» 

CoDUDentaria  Cesarii  (sic),  Yeuiza  •••      6 

Diogeaes  Laerdaa  ...  ...       2 

Opera  Djroniaii        ...  ....  ••     12 

Henodiani  historie  ...  ...     16 

I^idods  siaonima,  eaoript  k  la  maim 

en  parchemiii       ....  .••  ....       »  ^  6 

Titos  Livius,  S  vol.  ....  ....     17  „ 

Ladafius  cam  interpretatione  Erasmi      ....      4  ,» 

Philostiatus  de  vita  Apoloni  (Apollonii)  n  12 

O^Phitonis        ....  ..  ....     IB 

Pliaios,  2  vols.        •••  •••  ....     16 

Prisdamis  cam  Commento       •  •  '•••      3 

Sallostius,  impression  d'Alde  ....  ....      2  ,, 

Opera  Seoesce,  1  vol.  ..-  ...     20  „ 

Soetonios  cum  oommeuto»  Impression 

de  Teniae.  •••  •••  ...     18  „ 

Cornehas  Tacitas     •••  ...  ....      6 

Hiacides  (Tbucydides)  de  Bello  ....      6 

PeloiDpooeaaaco  (Peloponesiaco)  ...       6 

■■  ■-  —  ■  "  — .-■-  '  ■ 

«  Dedication  of  the  <'  Epictles  and  Treatises  of  Baint  Jerome.** 


ff 
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him»  and  h^  promises  la  jreimburae  Iu»  Q4Hrre«poi^«ot  all  that 
be  expepds  for  the  saioe.* 

These  publie  soribes  derived  their  priaoipal  emplojinent  from 
the  monks  and  the  lawyers ;  frpn  the  former  in  trauscribiug 
their  manii3QripU,  ^iid  by  the  latter  in  drawing  up  their  leg^ 
iDstruments.  Thej  carried  on  thmr  avocation  at  their  own 
homesy  like  other  artizans ;  but  sometimes  when  employed  by 
the  monks  executed  thdr  transcripts  within  the  cloi^ter^  where 
they  were  boarded,  lodged^  and  received  their  wages  till  their 
work  was  done*  This  was  especially  the  case  when  some  great 
book  was  to  be  copied,  of  rarity  and  pric^;  thus  we  read  of 
Faulinnsi  of  St.  Albans,  sejiding  into  distant  parts  to  obtain 
proficient  workmen^  who  were  paid  so  moeh  per  diem  for  their 
labour;  their  wages  were  generously  supj^ied  by  the  Lord  of 

Bedbururt 

The  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  foundation  of  the  uiii  ver- 
sitieSf  gave  bijrth  to  the  booksellers.  Their  occupation  as  a 
distinct  trade  originated  at  a  period  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  these  public  seminaries,  although  the  first  mention  that  we 
are  aware  of  ia  made  by  Peter  of  Blois,  about  tlie  year  1170. 
We  shi^l  have  occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter  of  this  cele^ 
bitted  scholar^  but  we  may  be  excoaed  for  giving  the  ancedote 
berCj  as  it  is  so  applicable  to  our  subject.  It  appears,  then* 
that  whilst  remaining  in  Paris  to  transact  some  important  mat- 
ter for  the  King  of  Sngland,  be  entered  the  shop  ''of  a  public 
dealer  in  books^'— ^  for  be  it  known  that  the  arcbdeaoua  was 
always  on  the  search)  and  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  library— *the  bookseller,  Peter  tells  us,  offered  him 
a  temptiiig  collection  on  Jurisprudence  ;  but  although  his 
knowkdge  of  such  matters  was  so  great  that  he  did  not  require 
them  for  bis  own  use»  he  thought  they  might  be  serviceable  to 
his  nephew,  and  after  bargaining  a  little  about  the  price  he 
counted  down  the  money  agreed  upon,  and  left  the  stall ;  but 
no  sooner  was  his  back  turned  than  the  Provost  of  Sexeburgh 
qame  in,  to  look  over  ,tbe  literary  stores  of  the  stationer,  and 
his  eye  meeting  the  lecentiy  sold  vcJume,  he  became  inspired 
with  a  wish  to  possess  it ;  nor  could  he,  on  hearing  that  it  was 

*Kosfi  quot  Scfiptofes  in  Urblbas  sat  in  Agris  luUa  pmssim 

hsbearitur Ep.  trxx,    Seti  also  Up.  xIit.  irhere  he  speaks  of  haying 

purchased  books  in  Italy,  Q^rmany  and  Belgium,  at  considerable  cost. 
It  18  the  most  interesting  BfbHouanical  fetter  in  the  whole  collection. 

t  Cotlontan  Mfit  in  th^  Brit.  'Mu^-^ClaiuHus,  fi.  iv.  fo.  105,  b. 
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bought  and  pud  for  by  another,  suppress  his  anzietjr  to  obtain 
the  treasure ;  bat  offering  more  money,  actually  took  the  vo- 
lume away  by  foroe«     As  may  be  sapposed,  Archdeaoon  Peter 
«»s  sorely  annoyed  at   this  behaviour ;  and  ^*  To  his  dearest 
companioTi  and  friend  ifaster  Arnold  of  Blois,  Peter  of  Blois 
Archdeacon  of  Bath  sent  ereeiiiig^  a  long  and  learned  letter, 
di$pla\ing  his  great  knowledge  of  ci?il  lav,  and  maintaining 
the  illegality  of  the  provost's  coudaet.*    The  casual  way  in 
which  this  .is  mentioned  makes  it  evident  that  the  '*  publico 
mmngone  Li6ror»m"mBa  no  nnusual  personage  in  those  days, 
bat  belonged  to  a  common  and  recognized  profession. 

The  vast  number  of  studeois  who»  by  the  foundation  of 
universities,  were  congregated  together,  generated  of  conrse 
a  proportionate  demand  for  books,  which  necessity  or  luxury 
prompted  them  eagerly  to  purchase :  but  there  were  poor  as  well 
as  rich  students  educated  in  these  great  seminaries  of  learning, 
whose  pecnuiary  means  debarred  them  from  the  acquisition  of 
sadi  costly  luxuries ;  and  for  this  and  other  cogent  reasons  the 
universities  deemed  it  advantageous,  and  perhaps  expedieiit,  to 
frame  a  code  of  laws  and  r^ulations  to  provide  alike  for  the 
hteriry  wants  of  all  chisaes  and  dq^rees.  To  effect  this  they 
ohtauied  royal  sanction  to  take  the  trade  entirely  under  their 
ptotectioD,  and  eventually  motiopoUzed  a  sole  legislative  power 
irm  the  lAbrariu 

In  the  college  of  Navarre  a  great  quantity  of  ancient  docu- 
iBcots  are  preserved,  many  of  which  relate  to  this  curious  sub- 
ject They  were  deposited  there  by  M.  Jean  Aubert  in  1623, 
accompanied  by  an  inventory  of  them,  divided  into  four  parts 
bv  the  first  four  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In  the  fourth,  under 
I).  18,  there  is  a  chapter  entitled  *•  DesLibraires,  Appretiateurs, 
Jurezet  Eoliunineurs,''^  which  centainsthudY  interesting  matter 
relating  to  the  early  Mstoiy  of  boeksell^.t  These  ancient 
statutes,  collected  and '  printed  by  the  University  in  the  jrear 

*  EpUt.  Izxi.  p.  124,  Bdit.  4to.    His  words  are^-^^  Oizm  Domhnu 

Bex  Anglonxra  ma  nnper  ad  Doiaiaiim  Regum  FraasorttnLnaotiitm 

<iatipaaa8t,  libri  Leguia  veaals»  .farisitts  oolali  auai  mibi  aib  Ulo  B. 

yob)ico  mangOQe  libromm :  qai  cam  ad  opus  cujusdam  mei  nepotis 

idamr  Tiddraatur  coDveni  com  eo  de  pretio  Qt  eot  abud  venditorcm 

(fisiDitteas,  «i  pretinm  xiiuneraTi ;  saperveDiente  vero  0^  Sezburgeasi 

Prmpotito  Acui  AXtdinip  plus  obliUit  et  licitationa  viocens  llbroa  da 

dmo  renditoriea  per  violeotiam  absportaa^u" 

/  Cbeviliier  OrigineB  do  I'lmprimerie  de  Paris,  4lo«  16H$  p.  dPl. 
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165^,*  tDftde'^at  variouv  timeB,  and  ranging  between  the  jears 
1275  and  1408,  give  us  a  clear  insight  into  the  matter. 

The  nature  of  a  booksellet^a  business  in  those  days  required 
no  ordinary  capacity,  and  no  sliallow  store  of  critical  acumen  ; 
the  purchasing  of  manuscripts,  the  work  of  transcription,  the 
careful  revisal,  the  preparation  of  materials,  the  tasteful  illumi- 
nations, and  the  process  of  binding,  were  each  employments 
requiring  some  talent  and  discrimination,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised, therefore,  that  the  avocation  of  a  dealer,  and  fobricator 
of  these  treasures^  should  be  highly  regarded,  and  dignified 
into  a  profession,  whose  followers  were  invested  with  all  the 
privileges,  ft^oms  and  exemptions,  which  the  masters  and 
students  of  the  un^errity  enjoyed .f  But  it  required  these 
conciliations  to  render  the  restrictive  and  somewhat  severe 
measures,  which  she  imposed  on  the  bookselling  trade,  to  be  re- 
ceived with  any  degree  of  favour  or  submission.  For  whilst  the 
University  of  Paris,  by  whom  these  statutes  were  framed,  en- 
couraged and  elevated  the  profession  of  the  librarii,  she  required, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  guarantee  of  their  wealth  and  mental 
capacity,  to  maintain  and  to  appreciate  these  important  con- 
cessions ;  the  bookseller  was  expected  indeed  to  be  well  versed 
in  all  branches  of  science,  and  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  a 
knowledge  of  those  subjects  and  works  of  which  he  undertook 
to  produce  transcripts. ;(  She  moreover  required  of  him,  te^ti* 
menials  to  his  good  character,  an  efiBcient  security,  ratified  by 
a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance,§  and  a  promise  to  observe  and 
submit  to  all  the  present  and  future  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
university.  Li  some  cases,  it  appears  that  she  restricted  the 
number  of  librarii,  though  this  feU  into  disuse  as  the  wants  of 

*  ^*  Attdi  c«4icemaiits  le  pouToir  et  la  direction  de  rUniverMtS  d« 
Paris  8ur  le3  Ecrivatoa  de  Livres  et  lea  Imprimeurs  qui  leurs  ont 
succede  comnae  aussi  lur  les  Libraires  Relieurs  et  Enlumineurs,*'  4  to 
1652,  pi  44.  It  is  very  rare ;  a  copy  was  in  Biblioth.  Teller,  No.  132. 
p.  42li»  '  A  statute  of  1275  is  given  by  Lambecii  Comment,  de  August. 
Bthlioth.  Caesarea  V^ndobon,  vpl.  li.  pp.  2d2 — 267.  The  booksellers 
ard  called  *'  Stationarii  or  Librarii  ;*'  de  Statwnariu,  give  Librariis  Mi 
Siationaruf,  qui  vulgo  appellantur,  Jkc.  See  also  Du  Conge,  vol.  vi. 
col.  716. 

f  OheviUier,  p.  801,  to  whotti'we  are  deeply  indebted  in  this  branch 
of  our  inquiry. 

X  Hiai.  Lit.  eke  la  France,  ton.  ix.  p*  64.    Crbevillier,  p.  302. 

§  The  form  of  oath  b  girea  in  fuU  in  the  statute  of  1 123,  and  in  that 
of  1342,  Cbevinier. 
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the  students  increased.     Vwtnty^tfmr'  seems  to  have  been  the 

origiDal  number,*  which  ie  sufficiently  great  to  lead  to  the 

coodosioi)  that  bookselUng  was  a  flourishing  tradein  those  old 

days,    fiy  the  stutTites  of  the  uiikeraitj,  the  bookseller  was  not 

allowed  to  expose  hie  transcriptsr 'far  sale,  .without  first  sab- 

mitting  them  to  the  inspectiori  of  certain  officers  appointed  bv 

the  uniTersitj,  and  if  an  error  was  discovered^  the  copies  were 

ordered  to  be  burnt  or  a  fine  levied  cm  them»  proportiotmte  to 

their  inaccuracy.     Uaish  and  stringent  a^  this  ma j  appear  at 

fir»t  sight,  we  shall  modify*  our  opinion,  on  reooUectiitg  tbattbe 

aiudent  was  in  a  great  degree  dependent  upon  tiie  care  of  the 

tnoscribera  for  the  fidelity  of  his  copie.*^,  which  rendered  a  rule 

of  ihii  ikaluce  almost  indispensable:  nor  sboold  ire  foi^ettbe 

grt>at  service  it  bestowed  in'infriDtaining  the  primitive  accuracy 

of  andent  writers^  and  in  transmitting  them  to  us  through  those 

agts  in  their.original  purity .+ 

In  these  times  of  free  trade  and  unrestrained  commercial 
policj,  we  sh&U  regard  less  faTOorahly  a  regulation,  which  they 
euforoed  at  Paris»  depriving  the  bookseller  of  tlie  power  of 
fiiirga  price  upon  his  own  goods.     Four  booksellers  were 
appointed  and  sworn  in  to  superintend  th»  department,  and 
«Vim  a  new  transcript  was  6ntsfaed,it  was  brought  by  tjie  t)ook« 
mUct,  and  they  discussed  its  merits  and  fixed  its  Valutv  which 
foraied  the  amount  the  bookseller  was  compelled  to  ask  for  it ; 
if  he  demanded  of  his  customer  a  laiger  sum^  it  waa  deemed  a 
fmodoknt  iiupotaliou,  and  punishable  as  sUch.     Moreover,  as 
as  advantage  to  the  atudentSi  the  bookseller  was  expected  (o 
make  a  considerable  reduction  in  his  profits  in  supply ittg  them 
with  books ;  by  one  of  the  laws  of  the  university,  his  profit  on 
each  volume  was  confined  to  four  deuiers  to  a  student,  and  six 
dcniers  to  a  common  purchaser.    I'he  librarii  were  still  farther 
restricted  in  the  economy  of  their  trade,  by  a  rule  which  for- 
bade any  cue  of  them  to  dispose  of  his  entire  stock  of  books 
without  the  consent  of  the  university ;  but  this  we  suspect, 
implied  the  disposal  of  the  stock  and  trade  together,  aud  was 
intended  to  intimate  that  the  iutroduction  of  the  purchaser 
^oald  Dot  be  aiJowed,  without  the  cognizance  and  sanction  of 
t!ie  anifenitj.X     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  bookseller  able  to  purchase 

•Do  Breal  Ite  Thetre  dea  Antiq.  d«  Paris,  4to.  1612,  p.  608. 
f  Idid.  Hist.  ttit.  de  la  France,  torn.  ix.  p.  84 
t  CheHUier,  p.  SOS. 
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books  «ritboat  her  eoaseoi^  lest  ibej  shoold  be.  of  an  inmonl 
or  heretical  tendeoc^  ;  and  thej  vere  absolnlelf  forbidden  to 
hsT  anj  ol  the  slndents^  wiilioat  the  permianoa  of  tke  rector. 

Bat  restricted  as  ihei  thus  vere.  the  book  awrcfaants  never- 
iheleas  gievopdleDt^,  and  Irassacted  an  important  and  extenstre 
trade  ;  sooietiaes  the?  porcbased  puts  and  sonietiaies  tbej  bad 
vhoie  libcariei^  to  seli.^  Their  «kalin^  were  eondiicted  vith 
•nusoal  care,  and  vhen  a  rulniae  of  peculiar  raritj  or  interest 
vas  to  be  9oM«  a  deed  of  eoDTeTaoce  vas  dravn  up  vith  legal 
precbioo,  iu  the  presecce  of  aulhorlzed  vicr^esses. 

ia  tuosa  dais  ol  Uijr  prices  and  book  scarcicj,  the  poor  stu- 
dent vas  soreij  impe^Mi  in  his  progress ;  to  proride  against 
tbeie  Ji:>«dvmiicj2ei^  tiiej  fraoied  a  lav  is  1^2.  at  Pam,  com- 
peLin^  all  puo^Lc  bock?«liers  lo  keep  books  to  lend  oat  on 
hire.  The  reader  viil  be  sorpreed  at  the  idea  of  a  circnLLting 
kbrarr  in  the  middle  ases !  but  there  can  be  no  dccbt  of  the 
Caet ;  taej  vert  established  at  Paris,  Tool-.^ose.  Ttenna,  mnd 
Buicne.  These  pabiic  horarians  too,  vere  ofaE^red  to  write 
•oi  Ngvkr  eaCaiogtsas  oi'  taetr  books  and  hang  them  ap  in  their 
shopey  vitii  the  pnces  a;S\rd»  so  t!i^  the  student  m^ht  knov 
be^brehaad  vhafi  be  hiid  to  pa?  for  read:*)?  tuem.  We  are  temp- 
aMi  to  jy%9  m  Rv  extracts  Croat  tjese  Inst:!. 


*  St.  Gre^rv*^  ComoMfttants  afaa  Jsib^  &r  raaifii^  IM 

«»Sa.  6T^$«r7*%  BMk  af  H<ni2ie8^  9»  pd^«  ^hr  IS  dmi 
^  laaiurti*^  L^  Soman  boaa*  d^  ?<^^^^  ''-^  %Jii!uenL 
^  Aos^iin  »  IV  V^ribOa  ii»  LiberCafiB  AHnirii,  49 
*^  F-itiST  Lomboni  s  Bii«»k  of  8imfMnffiw»  S  moil. 

«*  AacoaciK*^  CimnKSMoSfr  21  pa0M»  4  dnter^. 

*  Gto^ES  oa  Mactiw v>  by  iir«idii«r  TboiHis  r\«|iTi— s  57 

Yim  cafiK  of  ctiacge  va»  sij^  ixisii  b«  ^he  iiaifeiaii^fv  and  the 
acuui^acs  'Mrrovia^  ujese  booss  v«fe  pn^Heged  ia  traBaetibe 
r.it^oi  J  ^ev  ch  jiR? :  iT  i3j  of  them  provea  impaifiBti  or  faalhr, 
sstf V  «  »e  demiimeed  b v  inm  :mivec5icv^  and  a  lae 
sue  Jiwkaeikr  viio  aad  lenfi.  «)ut  ^e  vuivmflL 

Ilu^  putKiic  uutuevoi  «wrcisedbir  tae  am:vef8atie5Qfver{ 


»  Ch*wai«-  319>wlto  y^vi  a  !nag  5al^  gr iniit  fifev  Mfc  aid 
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selkrs^  becMne,  in  time,  maeh  abo9ed>  and  i»  addition  to  these 
oommenaa}  restmints,  they  asaomed  a  atill  leaa  warrantable 
pover  over  the  original  prodoctioofi  of  anthors ;  and  became 
viitoally  the  publio  censiMra  of  books,  and  bad  the  power  of 
baniiiig  or  prohibiting  any  work  of  questionable  orthodoxy. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  tbe  Second,  a  book  was  published  by 
being  read  over  for  two  or  three  aacceesive  days,  before  one  of 
the  nniversitiesr  and  if  they  approved  of  its  doctrines  and  be- 
stowed npoQ  it  their  approbation,  it  was  allowed  to  be  oopied 
extensively  for  sale. 

Stringent  as  the  nniversity  roles  were,  as  regards  the  book- 

seilittg  trade,  they  were,  nevertheless,  soHietioies  disregarded  or 

in&iflged;  some  ventured  to.taksnKffe  for  a  book  tlian  the  sum 

allowed,  and,  by  prevarication  md  secret  contraota,  eluded  the 

vigilance  of  the  laws.*     (Some  were  still  bolder,  and  openly 

practised  tbe  art  of  a  soribe  and  the  profession  of  a  bookseUer, 

without  knowledge  or  sanction  of  tbe  university.     This  gave 

rise  to  mach  jealousy,  and  in  the  University  oi  Oxford,  in  the 

year  1^373,  they  made  a  decree,  forbiddii^  any  personii^&poeing 

boob  for  sale  without  hei  liceBCQ.t* 

Now,  considering  aU  these  usages  of  «arly.  bookselling,  tbeir 
numbers,  their  opulence,  and  above  eSX^  the  circulating  libraijies 
vUeh  the  librarii  established,  can  we  still  retain  the  opinion 
tbat  books  were  so  inaccessible  in  those  anteprititing  days,  when 
ve  know  that  for*  a  few  sous  the  book-lover  could  obtain  good 
snd  aathenticated  copies  to  peruse,  or  transcribe  P  It  may  bo 
ftdvsoeed  that  these  fects  solely  rekte  to  universities,  and  were 
iaieoded  merely  to  insure  a  supply  of  the  necessary  books  in 
constant  requisition  by  the  students,  but  such  was  not  the  case ; 
the  librarii  were  essentially  public  Librorum  Fendiloret,  and 
veie  glad  to  dispose  of  their  goods  to  any  who  couid  pay  for 
tliem.  Indeed,  the  early  bibliomaniacs  usually  flocked  to  tliede 
book  marts  to  rummage  over  the  staMs,  and  to'  collect  tlieir 
cboiee  volumes.  Richard  de  Bury  obtained  many  in  thi^  way, 
both  at  Paris  and  at  liome. 

Of  the  exact  pecaniary  valae  of  books  daring  the  middle 
sges,  ve  have  no  means  of  judging,  'file  few  instances  that 
We  accidentally  been  recorded,  aretotaliy  inadequate  toenbble 
Qi  to  form  an  opinion.     The  extravagant  estimate  given  by 

•  CbtTilfier,  303. 

t  Fet  Stat  TJoirersit.  Oxonis,  D.  fol.  75.    ArchiT.  Bodl. 
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some,  as  to  the  value  of  books  in  those  daj^  is  merely  con- 
jectural,  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  when  we  remember  that  the 
price  was  guided  by  the  accuracy  of  the  transcription,  the  splen- 
dour of  the  binding,  which  was  often  gorgeous  to  excess,  and 
by  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  illuminations.*  Many  of 
the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages  are  magnificent  in  the  ex* 
treme.  Sometimes  they  inscribed  the  gospels  and  the  ven- 
erated writings  of  the  fathers  with  liquid  gold,  on  parchment 
of  the  richest  purple,t  and  adorned  its  brilliant  pages  with 
illuminations  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  first  specimens  we  have  of  an  attempt  to  embellish 
manuscripts  are  Egyptian.  It  was  a  common  practice  among 
them  at  first  to  colour  the  initial  letter  of  each  chapter  or  divi- 
sion  of  their  work,  and  afterwards  to  introduce  objects  of  var- 
ious kinds  into  the  body  of  the  manuscript.  Thesplendour  of  the 
ancient  calligraphical  productions  of  Greece,*  and  the  still  later 
ones  of  Rome,  bear  repeated  testimony  that  the  practice  of  this 
art  had  spread  during  the  sixth  century,  if  not  earlier,  to  these 
powerful  empires.  England  was  not  tardy  in  embracing  this 
elegant  art.  We  hare  many  relics  of  remote  antiquity  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship  existing  now,  which  prove  the  talent  and 
assiduity  of  our  early  Saxon  forefathers. 

In  Ireland  the  illuminating  art  was  profusely  practised  at  a 
period  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  in  the  eighth  we  find  it  holding  forth  eminent  claims  to 
our  respect  by  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship,  and  the  chas- 
tity of  their  designs.  Those  well  versed  in  the  study  of  these 
ancient  manuscripts,  have  been  enabled,  by  extensive  bat  min- 
ute observation,  to  point  out  their  different  characteristics  in 

*  The  Chnrch  of  Norwich  paid  £22  Os.  for  illnminating  a  Gradoale 
and  Consuetudinary  in  1374. 

t  Isidore  Orig.,  cap.  ii  —Jerome,  in  bit  preface  to  Job.  writes, 
'*  Hahfunt  qui  vdunt  veteresUbros,  vel  in  menUfnoke*  purpunu  auro 
argetUique  colore  wirpuroi  aurum  Uquiicit  in  liter  is."  Eddias 
Stephanas  in  bis  Life  of  St.  Wilfrid,  cap.  zvi.,  speaks  of"  Quatour 
Evangelise  de  auro  purissimo  in  membrams  de  purpuratiscoloratis  pro 
animfB  stisB  remedis  scribere  jnsset*"  Du  Gange,  vol.  i?.  p.  654.  See 
also  MabilloQ  Act.  Sanct.,  torn.  v.  p.  110,  who  is  of  opinion  that  these 
burble  MSS.  were  only  designed  for  princes ;  see  Nouveau  Traite  de 
Diplomatique,  and  Montfaucon  Pidasog.  Qnec,  pp.  45, 218,  226  for 
more  on  tbis  subject. 

*  See  a  Fraffmentin  the  Brit.  Mus.  engraved  in  Shaw's  Illuminated 
Ornaments,  plate  1. 
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the  iDOTiastic  scribes  erased  clauical  manuscripts,  for  the  sake 
tifthe  matenaiy  seems  altogether  improbable,  and  certainly  des- 
titute ^  proof.     It  is  true,  many  of  the  classics,  as  we  have 
thwn  now,'  are  but  mere*  fragments  of  the  ori£i:inal  work.     For 
this,  however,  we  have  not  to  blame  the  monks,  but  barbarous 
iDTtderSy  raTaging  flames,  and  the  petty  animosities  of  civil  and 
religions  warfare^  for  the  loss  of  many  vakiable  works  of  the 
dawics.     By  these  means,  one  hundred  and  five  books  of  Li vy 
have  been  lost  to  us,  probably  for  ever.      For  the  thirty  which 
have  been  preserved,  oor  thanks  are  certainly  due  to  the  monks. 
liwas  from   their   unpretending  and  long- forgot  ton  libraries 
that  many  sueh   treasures  were  brought  forth  at  the  revival  of 
kaming,  ia  the  fifteenth  century,  to  recxive  the  admiration  of 
the  curious,  and  the  study  of  the  erudite  schobr.     In  this  way 
Poggio  Bracciolini  discovered  many  inestimable  manuscripts. 
Leonardo  Aretino  writes  in  rapturous  terms  on  Poggio's  dis- 
covery of  a  perfect  copy  of  Quintillian.     *' What  a  precious 
acquisition  I**  he  exclaims,  *'  what  unthought  of  pleasure  to 
behold  QmntiUian  perfect  and  entire  !"*     In  the  same  letter 
ve  learn  that  Poggio  had  discovered  Asconius  and  Flaccus  in 
the  monastry  of  St.  Gall,  whose  inhabitants  regarded  them 
vithoat  much  esteem.     In  the  monastery  of  Langres,  his  re* 
letrcbes  were  rewarded  by  a  copy  of  Cicero's  Oration  for 
Caecina.     With  the  assistance  uf  Bartolomeo  di  Montepulciano, 
fe  discovered  Silias  Italicas,  Lactantius,  Yegetius,  Nonius 
Marcelias,  Ammainns  Marcelkis,  Lucretius,   and  Columella, 
and  he  found  in  a  monastery  at  Rome  a  oomplete  copy  of  Tar-> 
tuihan.-f-     In  the  fine  old  monastery  of  Casino,  so  renowned 
for  its  classidll  library   in  former  days,  he  met  with  Juhus 
Fnntinua  and  Firmicns,  and  transcribed  them  with  his  own 
haad.     At  Cologne  be  obtained  a  copy  of  Petroniua  Arbiter. 
Bat  to  these  we  may   add  Calpurnius's  Bucolic^it  Manilius, 
Lucius  Septimus,  Coper,  Eutychius^  and  Probus.     He  had 
aoxioQs  hopes  of  addiug  a  perfect  Livy  to  the  list,  which  he  had 
been  told  (hen  existed,  ia  a  Cistercian  Monastery  in  Hungary, 
^t,  unfortanatejy,  he  did  not  prosecute  his  researches  in  this 
instance  with  his  asual  energy.     The  scholar  has  equally  to  re- 


*  Leoaardi  Aretuii  Epi^^*  1-  iv.  eb.  v. 

f  Ifefai  Pr«/ttia  Bd.  vi^  AinbrosU  Traverurii,  p.  xuLix. 

tMMVtmf,,pp.  xlviii— xkx. 
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gret  the  loss  of  a  perfect  Tacitus,  which  Poggio  had  expectations 
of  from  the  hands  of  a  German  monk.  We  may  still  more 
deplore  this,  as  there  is  every  probability  that  the  monks 
actually  possessed  the  precious  volume.*  Nicholas  of  Treves, 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Poggio's,  and  who  was  infected, 
though  in  a  slight  degree,  with  the  same  passionate  ardour  for 
collecting  ancient  manuscripts,  discovered,  whilst  exploring  the 
German  monasteries,  twelvecomediesof  Plautus,  and  a  fragment 
of  Aulus  Gellius.t  Had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  of  these 
great  men,  many  would  have  been  irretrievably  lost  in  the  many 
revolutions  and  contentions  that  followed ;  andy  had  such  been 
the  case,  the  monks,  of  course,  would  have  received  the  odium, 
and  on  their  heads  the  spleen  of  the  disappointed  student  would 
have  been  prodigally  showered. 

Origin  of  Printing. — It  was  about  the  year  139S  or  1400 
that  Jean  Gutenberg  was  born  at  Mayence.;^ 

In  1420  he  was  forced  to  exile  himself  in  consequence  of  an 
insurrection  which  broke  out  in  the  city.  We  are  ignorant 
what  become  of  him  daring  the  fourteen  following  years,  but 
know  positively  that  in  1434  he  resided  at  Strasbourg,  where, 
two  years  later,  he  worked  polishing  mirrors  and  carving  pre- 
cious stones. 

In  1436,  he  formed,  with  a  certain  Jean  BiSe,  for  the 
achievement  of  some  secret  design,  a  society,  which  was  after- 
wards joined  by  Andr^  Dritzehen  and  his  brother  Anton  Heil- 
roann.  In  the  deed  which  was  registered  in  writing  we  per- 
ceive that  the  interests  of  the  society  were  divided  into  four 
parts ;  Gutenberg,  who  was  the  soul  and  spirit  of  this  under? 
taking,  reserved  for  himself  two,  having  moreover  allowed  to 
his  two  latter  associates  the  sum  of  160  florins.  Ere  long 
Dritzehen  perceiving  that  Gutenberg  occupied  himself  secretly 


*  A  MS.  containing  five  books  of  Tacitus  which  had  been  deemed 
lost,  was  found  in  Germany  durisg  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and 
deposited  in  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence. —  Mehi  Praf.  p.xlvii. 
6ee  Shepard*s  Life  of  Poggio,  p.  104,  to  whom  we  are  much  indeb- 
ted for  these  curious  facts. 

f  Shepard's  Life  of  Poggio,  p,  101. 

X  tiis  father,  of  the  noble  famil|r  of  Gensfleisch,  bore  the  surname  of 
Friele.  He  married  Else  de  Gutenberg,  and  gave  this  latter  name  to  hia 
son  Henne  Gensfleisch  Zum  Gutenberg.  The  name  of  Gutenberg  lias 
been  sometimes  written  Gudinberg,  sometimes  Gutenberger,  and  at  other 
times  Gudenburch. 
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vith  an  invention,  nith  the  construction  of  which  tlioy  were 
kept  in  total  ignorance,  obtained  admission  witli  Andre  Heii- 
roann  to  enter  a  new  association  bv  pavinsj  250  florins.  This 
inyeRtion,  with  which  the  Majengais  occupied  himself  so 
mysterious! J,  was  printing. 

Andr^  having  died  in  143S,  his  two  brothers  George  nnd 
Claus,  re-ckimed  from  Gutenberg,  eitlier  their  aJmission  into 
the  aociety,  or  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  100  florins,  wiiich  t!ie 
associates  had  reserved  for  the  successors  of  those  \f  ho  dird 
amongst  them.  A  lawsuit  was  the  result  of  thi«  demand. 
when,  after  having  heard  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  the 
tribunal  acknowledged  that  Gutenberg  was  not  bound  to  pav  the 
iDberitors  more  than  15  florins.  It  was  iu  the  depo>itions  of 
the  witnesses  that  meution  was  for  the  first  time  made  of  print- 
ing bj  means  of  moveable  type,  and  this  fact,  of  such  para- 
mount interest,  remained  undiscovered  up  to  the  year  1745» 
when  the  keeper  of  records,  Schoepthn,  found  the  deeds  in  an 
old  tower  of  Strasbourg,  the  Pfenni/^'Aurau  These  documents 
written  in  German,  the  authority  of  which  isincontestible,  were 
published  by  SchGe[)ffin,  in  his  Findicia  Ti/iyographica.  U. 
Leon  de  Laborde  has  recently  made  an  accurate  co])y  of  them, 
to  which  he  has  joined  a  trausUtion  and  the  facsimile  of  several 


As  their  text  has  been  the  subject  of  various  important  dis- 
cosstons  we  think  it  well  to  give  the  following  extracts.  The 
5rsi  part  thus  commences 

" Ittm^  Barbel  deZabern,  deposes  that  he  had  one  nigiit  a 
conversation  with  Andres  Dritzehen  on  various  matters,  that 
amcDgst  others,  having  said  to  him  :  '  Will  yoo  not  retire  to 
rest  at  length  T  he  replied  :  'I  must  finish  thi^  before  I  do 
.M.*  Then  the  witness  spoke  thus :  '  But  God  preserve  me, 
what  a  vast  sum  of  money  yon  must  have  expended  ?  Why 
tiiat  must  have  cost  at  least  10  florins/  In  reply  he  said; 
'  thou  art  a  fool,  if  thou  thinkest  that  that  has  cost  me  but  10 
florins?  Hearken,  know,  that  this  has  already  cost  rae  more 
than  300  florin?,  a  sam  more  than  sufficient  for  tliv  whole  life. 
m,  it  has  cost  me  at  least  500  florins.      And  that  will  be  no- 


'  S^  DifmU  lie  timprimurie  k  SiroMbomrgh,  Paris.  1 840  io  octavo.  The 
oriflDil  parts  of  the  docomenU  are  preserved  with  great  care  in  a  cabinet 
it  tAe  libnrf  oi  the  university  of  Slmboarg. 
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thing  if  it  does  not  cost  me  still  more,  it  is  for  this  purpose  th«i 
1  have  pledged  my  goods  and  my  inheritance.'  '  But/  said  this 
witness,  '  holy  dolors,  if  it  should  not  succeed  what  would  you 
do  then?'  To  which  he  rephed  ;  '  That  is  impossible,  it  must 
succeed  ;  before  another  year  revolves  we  will  have  recovered 
our  capital,  and  we  shall  all  be  happy  unless  it  be  God's  will  to 
subdue  us.' 

'^  Item,  the  woman  Ennel,  wife  of  Hauns  Schultheiss/ timber 
merchant,  deposes  that  Lorenzo  Beildeck  came  at  one  time  to 
the  house  of  Glaus  Dritzehen  her  cousin,  and  said  to  him. 
'  Dear  Glaus  Dritzehen,  Andres  Dritzehen  had  iiij  pieces  con- 
cealed in  a  press,  and,  Gutenberg  requests  you  will  take  them 
from  the  press,  and  that  you  will  separate  them  one  from 
another,  in  order  that  they  might  be  unintelligible,  as  he  did 
not  wish  any  one  to  understand  them  :'  this  witness  also  de- 
posed that,  when  at  the  house  of  her  cousiu  Andres  Dritzehen 
she  assisted  in  this  work  night  and  day. 

*'  Lorenzo  Beildeck  deposes  that  Jean  Gutenberg  sent  him 
on  one  occasion  to  the  house  of  Glaus  Dritzehen  after  the  death 
of  Andres  his  brother  to  tell  Glaus  Dritzehen  not  to  show  any 
one  the  press  he  had  under  bis  care.  He  told  me  moreover, 
that  by  going  to  the  press  and  taking  the  trouble  of  opening  it 
with  two  screws,  that  then  the  pieces  would  become  detached 
one  from  the  other.  He  was  then  to  place  these  pieces  in  the 
press  or  on  the  press^  and  no  one  after  that  could  understand 
for  what  they  were  intended. 

^^Itemy  Hanns  Dunne-,  goldsmith,  deposes  that  he  had,  three 
years  before,  gotten  from  Gutenberg  nearly  IQO  florins,  for 
matters  belonging  to  printing  alone.'' 

The  text,  sometimes  very  vague,  of  these  proces-verbaux 
have  been  examined  and  commented  on  in  a  hundred  different 
ways  by  those  who  occupy  themselves  in  studying  the  origin  of 
printing,  each  seeking  to  draw  from  it  a  text  for  the  system 
which  they  have  adopted. 

,  There  are  four  questions  raised  about  the  type  :  were 
they  moveable  or  fixed  ?  Schospffin  sustained  the  former 
opinion  and  Fournier  the  latter.  Were  they  metallic  or 
xylographicj  SchcepfBn  maintained  that  they  of  were  lead, 
fournier  and  Mecraian  that  they  were  of  wood. 

Does  the  word  jor^jf^^n  which  is  very  often  used,  imply  the 
same  meaning  as  we  give  to  the  term  pred9  at  that  present  day  ? 
This  question  has  been  resolved  as  the  preceding,  affirmatively 
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bj  8ome,  negatively  by  others.  It  appears  nevertheless  certain 
that  Gutenberg,  accord in^c  to  the  report  of  his  cotempo- 
rarie*,  invented  at  Stra>buurg  a  new  species  of  writing  carved  on 
wood  with  moveable  type.  It  is  doubtful  for  which  of  his  type 
be  employed  metaU  whether  in  engraving  or  in  cast  fount. 
"  Besides,  it  is  probable,"  wrote  M.  de  Laborde,  **  that  he  com- 
posed in  moveable  letters  some  leaves  of  works  of  which  he  had 
tlie  manascripls  beside  him ;  he  had  undoubtedly  re-printed 
some  volume  of  great  importance,  and  when  he  oflered  his  device 
to  his  associates^  they  could  then  undertake  works  of  greatest 
importance,  a  bible,  for  example.  We  can  easily  conceive  that 
tlie»e  four  men  reunited  had  undertiken  what  was  altogether 
aoore  their  strength,  the  impression  of  a  bible  in  folio,  in 
double  columns ;  and  this  su))posiLion  has  been  confirmed  by 
tlie  evidence  that  the  productions  of  the  association  ought  to 
bve  found  a  quick  and  enormous  sale  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  during 
the  grand  reunion  of  pilgrims  in  1 140 ;  and  that  another  year  of 
asiidaoas  labour  was  requisite  to  produce  something  beside  a 
hMe,  or  ^  calAolicon^  they  should  also  be  voluranious  and 
worthy  by  their  title  to  receive  a  good  price."  * 

Gatenberg  remained  at  Strasbourg  for  several  years  and 
relomed  in  1145  or  1446  to  Mayence,  where,  from  141>3, 
He  had  rented  the  house  called  Zum  Junge^i,  in  which  he  es* 
tabbhed  at  a  later  period  his  first  presses. 

The  considerable  expense  he  bad  to  undergo  in  order  to  ac- 
coij;plisli  this  attempt,  had  completely  cramped  hie  resources. 
Fortanately  he  met  with  powerful  support  from  his  fellow- 
citizen,  Jean  Fast  or  Faust,  with  whom  he  became  associated 
in  1450  by  a  deed,  the  copy  of  which  has  been  preserved. 
Fast  engaged  to  advance  to  Gutenberg  the  sum  of  800  florins 
in  gold  at  6  per  cent  interest,  for  the  formation  of  the  im- 
plements and  instruments  neceaspry  for  printing,  and  which 
were  to  be  pledged  lo  Fust ;  he,  besides,  giving  800  golden 
florinsfor  what  we  would  call  at  the  present  day  general  expenses, 
snchas  hiring  domestics,  rent,  fuel,  purchasing  parciiment, 
ptperi  ink,  &c«,  the  euioluments  to  be  divided  equally  between 
th«  two  associates.  In  case  the  society  should  be  dissolved,  it 
*as  agreed  that  Guteuberg  should  release  his  tools  aud  re- 
imburse Faust  hii  800  florins. 


'  See  filogniphic  Michaucl,  t.  XLVIIL    p,  446. 
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In  the  earlier  period  of  their  association,  Gutenberg  and 
Fast  do  not  appear  to  have  made  much  advance.  It  seems  even> 
according  to  a  passage  of  an  anthor  of  the  time,  that  they  did 
not  at  first  make  use  of  the  moveable  type  that  Gutenberg  had 
employed  at  Strasbourg ;  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  have 
as  many  separate  blocks  as  they  had  pages  to  print,  and  the 
leaves  could  only  be  printed  on  one  side.  They  had  probably 
been  disheartened  by  the  enormous  expense  entailed  in  en- 
graving moveable  type  on  wood,*  as  also  by  the  diflSculty  of 
giving  to  these  letters  and  their  tails  equal  dimensions,  hnd  of 
disposing  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  would  not  be 
broken  or  put  out  of  order  whilst  in  press.  Meerman,  in  his 
Origines  lypograpiica,  maintains,  however,  that  the  tails,  which 
were  of  box  and  separated  in  the  centre,  could  very  easily  be  re- 
united by  a  little  cord  or  brass  wire.  The  ancient  printers  of 
Mayence  preserved,  it  is  said,  some  of  these  letters  of  wood  in 
their  workshops,  and  it  was  customary  to  give  one  to  each  ap- 
prentice who  was  admitted  as  freeman  in  their  corporation. 

After  having  printed  on  the  fixed  blocks  of  wood,  a  small 
vocabulary  and  a  Donatus  Minor,  t  Gutenberg  and  Fust  de- 
tached from  these  blocks  the  type  which  they  carved  separately 
to  render  them  moveable ;  there  are  a  few  specimens  of  this 
edition  in  xylography. 

About  the  years  1452  or  145S  they  discovered  a  method  of 
casting  the  figures  of  the  Latifl  alphabet,  which  they  called 
matrices,  and  in  these  matrices  they  formed  new  type  in  brass 
or  pewter. 

Notwithstanding  this  very  positive  testimony  the  honor  of 
having  invented  the  casting  of  the  type  was  attributed  ex- 
clusively to  Pierre  Schceffer  a  workman  of  Fust  J  who  was  more 
likely  to  have  improved  on  the  invention  of  Gutenberg  and  his 
associate.  We  have  here  an  explanation  on  this  point  from 
Jean  Frederic  Faust  d'  Aschaffenbourg,  an  extract   from   his 


*  Camus  carved  letters  in  wood,  which,  polished  and  arranged  in 
proper  order,  broaght  him  a  profit  of  ten  sous  each.  According  to 
M.  de  Laborde,  a  letter  in  wood  at  the  present  day  would  be  only  value 
for  three  sous. 

t  The  Bibloth^que  Royale  is  in  possession  of  two  of  these  blocks, 
see  Chronicon  urbis  Colonise,  1433,  folio. 

i  According  to  the  incorrect  custom  of  this  period,  the  name  of 
csffer  (Shepherd)  was  to  be  found  translated  in  latin  by  Opt^to 
among  the  historians  of  the  time. 
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familj  papers,  and  translated  io  Latia  in  the  Monumeuta  iypo^ 
ffrapiia  of  Wolf  (toI.  1,  p.  468): 

*'  Pierre  Schceffer  of  Gernsheim,  having  conceived  the  project 
of  his  master  Fast,  and  filled  with  taste  for  his  art,  discovered 
bj  divine  inspiration  the  manner  of  engraving  the  type  which 
the;  have  called  matrices ;  and  of  casting  b;  this  means  other 
tjpe,  by  which  thej  were  enabled  to  increase  them  and  give  them 
the  same  form  withoat  being  obliged  to  do  each  separately. 
He  made  withoat  the  privity  of  his  master,  a  matrice  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  shewed  it  to  Jean  Fust  with  the  type  wliich 
he  had  casi  by  these  means.  His  master  was  so  delightful  that 
in  a  transport  of  joy  he  at  once  promised  his  only  daughter  to 
Pierre,  who  espoused  her  shortly  after.  But  they  encountered 
as  many  dilBculties  in  this  species  of  type,  as  they  did  heretofore 
in  the  type  engraven  on  wood,  for  the  substance  was  too 
Teak  to  resist  the  pressure.  At  length  by  the  almalgamation 
of  several  other  metals  they  discovered  a  substance  which  sus- 
stained  the  weight  of  the  press/' 

There  is  great  uncertainty  regarding  the  first  works  printed 
bv  means  of  the  process  invented  by  Schoefier.  However,  with- 
out entering  into  any  of  the  discussions,  we  will  limit  ourselves 
•to  the  mention  of  the  Letters  of  Indulgence  granted  by  Pope 
Nicholas  Y.  in  1454  to  the  faithful  who,  by  their  alms,  aided 
die  King  of  Cyprus,  John  II,  to  make  war  against  the  Turks : 
tkse  were  most  likely  printed  in  this  type ;  the  bible  of  three 
qoatemions*  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy  sheets,  and  at- 
tributed to  Gutenberg  and  Fust  never  existed  ;  but  the  edition 
of  the  bible  in  six  hundred  and  forty  sheets  has  been  acknow- 
ledged as  the  most  ancient,  having  been  printed  at  Mayence 
between  1453  and  1455  with  the  type  inveuted  by  Schceffer. 

The  royal  library  posseses  four  sheets  of  a  Donat  printed  on 
paichment  with  the  imprint  of  Mayence  by  Pierre  Schoeffer. 
These  sheets  found  in  Germany  covering  some  books  were  col- 
lected by  an  inhabitant  of  Tr^ve:*  who  bestowed  them  on  the 
library  in  1803.  Lambinet  has  given  a  circumstantial  des- 
eription  of  them.  At  the  back  of  the  fourth  and  last  leaf,  may 
be  read  at  the  top  of  the  page  the  following  inscription'  in  red 
ink :  Explicit  Donatus,arte  nova  imprimendi  sen  caracterizandi, 

*  Tht  aocfent  printers  gave  the  name  quaternion  to  a  collectioa  of 
/bar  lea  res  forming  1^  P^ges  in  folio. 
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per   Petrum   de  Geru«heym,   in  urbe   moguntina  cum   sois 
capitaiibua  absque  calatni  exaratione  effigiatus. 

Gutenberg  was  as  unfortunate  at  Mayence  as  he  bad  been  at 
Strasbourg.  He  had  to  sustain,  in  this  city,  a  new  lawsuit,  and 
on  this  occasion  lost  it  altogether.  The  following  is  the  trans- 
lation of  the  original  German  deed  relative  to  this  affair. 

'Tust  summoned  Gutenberg  to  recover  the  sum  of  2,020 
golden  florins,  accruing  from  the  800  florins  he  had  advanced 
to  Gutenberg,  in  accordance  with  the  contract  they  bad  entered 
into:  also  bOO  more  florins,  given  at  the  demand  of  Gutenberg, 
to  finish  the  work,  besides  30  florins  expenses  and  interest, 
which  he  had  neglected  to  p9y»  not  having  sufficient  funds. 
Gutenberg  replied,  that  the  first  800  florins,  had,  according  to 
their  letter  of  contract,  been  all  at  once  employed  in  prepara- 
tions for  their  work ;  that  he  had  offered  to  render  an  account 
of  the  last  800  florins,  but  that  he  had  no  idea  he  was  to  pay 
either  interest  or  usury.  The  Judge  tendered  the  oath  to 
Eust,  whether  he  had  lent  him  the  money,  and  he  having 
taken  it,^Gutenberg  lost  his  cause,  and  was  condemned  to  pay 
the  interest,  and  that  part  of  the  capital  which  he  had  employ^ 
for  his  own  particular  use.  Pust  then  demanded  and  obtained 
a  decree  from  the  notary,  Ilelmasperger,  dated  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, 1465." 

This  lawsuit  caused  a  dissolution  of  (he  partnership,  and 
Gutenberg  finding  it  impossible' to  satisfy  his  creditor,  was 
obliged  to  resign  to  him  all  his  printing  implements.  Never- 
theless, he  found  another  person  willing  to  advance  funds,  in 
Doctor  Conrad  Humery»  syndic  of  Mayence,  and  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  new  printing  establishment  in  the  same  city; 
but  the  only  typographical  memorial  that  we  can  attribute  to 
them  is  a  large  work  in  folio,  known  under  the  name  of  Catko^ 
licoUj  bearing  the  date  146U,  and  entitled:  Summa  qua 
vacatur  Caikolicon,  ediia  a  Joanne  de  Janua, 

The  latter  years  of  Gutenberg  were  spent  very  happily. 
He  was»  in  14G5,  received  amongst  the  genUemeu  ia 
waiting  on  the  Elector  oi  Mayence,  Adulphus  II.,  who  granted 
him  a  pension;  he  died,  however,  in  14^58. 

We  have  not  noted,  in  this  biographical  sketch,  two 
writings  cited  in  all  the  accounts  given  of  printing.  The  first 
is  a  letter  addressed  from  Strasbourg,  in  March,  1421,  by 
Gutenberg  to  his  sister  Bertha,  a  religijus  in  a  convent  at 
Mayence  ;    the  second  is  a  deed  executed  in  1450,  between 
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Gat^berg,  his  brothers,  aud  his  siisterf  by  which  lie  undertakes 
to  bestow  to  the  hbrarj  of  the  convent  where  bis  sister  dwelt, 
the  books  be  had  printed,  and  shoald  print  in  future.  A 
Hiiioin  de  rimprimerU,  pubHshed  about  twenty  years  since, 
bj  M.  Schaaber,  has  proved  in  the  clearest  manner  that 
the  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Mayence,  Bodmann,  who  was 
a«<uioed  to  have  discovered  these  writings^  had  simply  fabri- 
cited  them,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  the  importanities 
of  Oberlin,  Fischer,  and  other  bibliographers,  who  tormented 
lim  Qoeeasinglj  toobtain  for  them  some  souvenirs  of  Qatenberg.^ 

After  the  separation  from  Gutenberg,  Fust  and  Schoeffer 
preserved  their  workshop,  and  began  to  print  anew.  The  first 
bouk  known  op  to  the  present  day  as  indicating  a  precise  date 
of  the  Dime  aud  residence  of  the  publishers,  is  the  Psalter  of 
Majence,  which  issued  from  their  press  in  1457.  This  book 
va,  large  folio,  regarded  as  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  its  kind,  was  an 
ppoch  m  the  history  of  printing. 

In  what  sort  of  type  was  it  printed  P  This  question  was  a 
matter  of  dispute  amongst  the  savants ;  Van  Praet  thought 
tkej  employed  moveable  type  in  wood,  the  number  being  so 
cottiderable,  as  to  oblige  them  to  have  640  for  one  page  and 
2.560  for  a  sheet 

The  volume  ia  composed  of  75  sheets;  it  is  embellished 
v:th268  ornamented  capitals,  engraven  in  wood,  with  surpas- 
<iog  delicacy,  traced  in  red  when  the  ornaments  are  blue,  and 
in  blue  when  the  ornaments  are  in  red  ;  the  largest  capital  letter 
itoatke  first  page.  It  is  printed  in  three  colors,  blue,  red  aud 
porple,  comprising  ornaments  92  millimetres  high,  and  108 
vi<ie.  It  represents  a  B  encircled  by  arabesques  of  foliage  and 
flowers;  in  one  of  the  bends  of  the  letter  may  be  discerned  a 
^  chasing  a  flying  partridge. 

The  following  inscription  may  be  seen  printed  in  red  char- 
icten  on  the  back  of  the  last  leaf  :— 

Presens  Spalmorum  (for  Psalmorum)  Codex  Venustate  cap- 
italiom  decoratus  rubricationibus  que  sufficienter  distinctus, 
uiinventione  artificiosa  imphmeudi  ac  characterizandi.  Abs- 
(jQe  calami  ulla  exaratione  sic  effigiatus,  et  ad  eusebiam  Dei 
Industrie  est  consummatus,  per  Johannem  Fust,  civem  Mag- 
QntiDam.  £t  Petrnro  Schceffef  de  Gernszheim.  Anno  Dom- 
mi  millesimo  CCCCLVII  in  vigilia  Assumptionis. 

*  Lambinet  has  given  the  translation  of  these  writings. 
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There  are  but  six  copies  of  this  edition  extant^  aiid  each 
varies.  Two  years  later,  Fust  and  Schoeffer  published  another 
work  with  the  same  type  as  the  former,  and  comprising  136 
sheets.  There  are  eight  copies  of  it  to  be  found  at  the  present 
day  in  the  Royal  Library. 

The  Psalter  was  re-printed  in  1 490  and  1502  hj  P.  Schcaffer 
alone,  and  in  1516  by  J.  SchGefler  son  to  Peter. 

We  have  here  the  detail  of  .the  works  printed  by  Fust  and 
Schoeffer. 

1459.  Ouilelmi  Durandi  rationale  divinorum  officiorum. 
Moguntis,  Joannes  Fust  ei  Petrua  de  Oernshezm,  1459,  large 
foho. 

This  edition,  looked  on  as  a  chef-d'cenvre  of  typography,  is 
probably  the  first  work  printed  in  moveable  type  bearing  date 
and  the  name  of  the  two  printers. 

1460.  Gonstitntiones  Clementis  Papea  Y.  Una  cum  ap« 
paratu  Joannis  Andrese.  Moguntisa,  Joannes  Fust  et  Petrua 
Schoiffer  1460,  large  folio. 

1462.  Biblia  latina  vulgatse  editionis,  ex  translatione  et 
cum  prsefationibus  8.  Hieronymi.  Moguntise,  Joannes  Fust  et 
Petrus  Schoiffer.     1462.    2  vols,  large  folio. 

This  latter  Bible,  the  first  printed  with  a  date,  is  famous  as 
the  Mayence  Bible.  There  are  various  copies  in  vellum  and 
paper.  A  copy  which  belonged  to  Coustard,  Mini**ter  of  the 
Parliament  at  Paris,  and  which  perhaps  is  lost  at  the  present 
day,  contained  a  deed  of  sale  in  Tjatin  of  which  the  following  is 
a  translation.  "  I,  Herman  of  Germany,  factor  to  the  honest 
and  prudent  Jean  Guymier  accredited  librarian  to  the  Uiii- 
versity  of  Paris,  acknowledge  to  have  sold  to  the  illustrious 
and  learned  master  Guillaume  de  Tourneville,  Archpriest  and 
Canon  of  Angers,  my  lord  and  very  respected  master,  a 
Mayence  Bible  in  two  volumes  for  the  sum  of  forty  crowns, 
which  I  have  substantially  received  ;  a  sale,  which  I  promise 
to  ratify  in  the  following  manner  : — guaranteeing  to  my  lord 
the  iTidisputed  possession  of  this  Bible,  against  any  claimant 
who  may  seek  to  dispossess  him  of  it.  In  testimony  of  which 
I  affix  my  seal  this  fifth  day  of  April,  the  year  of  our  Lord 
MCCCCLXX." 

1465.  Liber  sextus  Decretaliuro  Domini  Bonifaoii'Papse 
Vlll..  cum  glossa,  1465  in  folio., 

Cicero  de  OflScii?*.    Moguniise,  1465,  in  quarto. 

1466.Grammatica  ve(  us  rbyimiGa«Moguuti89,1466,saiAU  folic. 

At  the  end  of  this  work  which  contains  but  eleven  sheets, 
may  be  found  the  following  four  lines  which  are  rather  obscure. 
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Artis  ter  deui  jubilaminis  octo  bis  annis. 
Mogttncia  reni  me  condit  et  imprimit  amins 
Hinc  nazareni  sonet  oda  per  ora  Johannis. 
Namqae  sereni  laminis  est  scaturigo  pereunis. 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  quatrain ; 
the  best,  however,  is  that  of  George  Bathon,  Canon  of 
Saint  Bartholomew  at  Frankfort.  Jabilainen^  designating  a 
Jabilee  of  fifty  jears.  Twenty  nine  jubilees  make  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  If  twice  eight  years  (octo  bis)  be 
added  of  the  thirtieth  (ter  deni)  the  current  jubilee  would 
take  place  at  the  date  of  1466. 

The  two  last  lines  indicate  Mayence  as  the  place  where  it 
was  printed,  aud  Jean  Fust  as  printer. 

Fu«t  and  Sclioeffer  did  not  limit  themselves^  in  the  saleof  their 
book?,to  the  towns  where  they  were  published  j  it  is  unquestionable 
tiiitthej  established  depots  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  in  the 
a.o$t  celebrated  Universities.  Nand^  even  gave  sanction  to  a  fable, 
which  has  been  repeated  by  several  writers.  He  maintains  that 
Fu^t  having  brought  a  great  number  of  copies  of  the  Bible  of 
Ut>2,  to  Paris^  sold  them  at  first  as  manuscripts  at  sixty  crowns, 
and  afterwards  for  twenty  crowns  only ;  the  fraud  having  been 
^fc«wvcred,  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  purchasers,  and  obliged 
to  fl).  This  story  which  is  not  substantiated  by  any  authority, 
hzs  Wn  refuted  by  several  critics,  who  have  sought  in  vain 
aa^oiig«t  tiie  parliamentary  registers  of  Paris,  for  any  trace  of 
the  prosecution  against  the  pnuter  of  Mayence. 

Be  that  as  it  may^  it  is  fact  that  Fust  came  to  Paris  in 
1466.  It  is  even  conjectured  that  he  died  there  of  the  plague, 
which  desolated  the  city  in  the  months  of  April  aud  September 
of  that  year. 

After  the  death  of  his  associate,  Pierre  Schceffer  continued 

to  print  alone  at  Mayence,   up  to  the  year   1503,  and   had 

repositories  for  the  sale  of  his  books  in  several  towns  in  France. 

He  liad  for  factor  at  Paris  a  German,  named  Herman  de  Stat- 

boen.      He   having  died  there,  the  Uoyal    Commissary   in 

virlu''  of  ills  right  of  escheat,  seized  and  sold  all  the  books 

^t)  tSects  which  were  found  on  the  premises ;  Schoeffer  and 

b  associate  Conrart  Hanequis  or  Henlif,  took  active  measures 

^ohtsin  from  Louis  XL,  an  indemnity  or  restitution  of  tiie 

hools  which  belonged  to  them.    Their  demand,  supported  by 

tie  Kins  of  the  Bomans,  Frederick  111.,  and  the  Elector  of 

hrOK^  wa9  most  succesful,  and  in  the  month  of  April,  1475, 
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the  King  issued  the  following  decree,  a  portion  only  of  which 
we  give,  as  a  detailed  account  would  be  quite  uninteresting. 

"  Louis,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  France,  to  our  trusty 
and  beloved  councillors,  ordained  by  us  comptrollers  of  finance, 
greeting  in  all  affection,  on  behalf  of  our  dear  and  well  beloved 
Conrart  Hanequis  and  Pierre  Schoeffer,  mtrchants  and  citizens 
of  Mayence  in  Germany,  who  have  been  represented  to  us  as 
devotii:g  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  to  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  by  which  means  they  have  with  much  care 
and  diligence  succeeded  in  making  several  beautiful  books  of  rare 
and  exquisite  workmatiship,  in  which  history  aud  the  different 
sciences  ha>t'e  been  portrayed  ;  some  of  those  liave  been  sent  to 
various  parts  of  our  kingdom  and  even  to  our  City  of  Paris, 
and  its  eminent  university ;  that  in  order  to  dispose  of  those 
books,  a  commission  was  given  to  a  certain  man  employed  by 
them  for  that  purpose ;  that  with  this  man  Herman  de 
Stathoen,  native  of  the  diocese  of  Munster  in  Germany,  they 
had  contracted  for  the  sale  of  a  certain  quantity  of  books,  which 
they  had  sent  to  him  and  for  which  he  was  held  responsible  bj 
Conrart  Ilanequis  and  Pierre  Schoeffer;  Stathoen  dying,  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  law  of  our  kingdom  his  goods  and 
effects  were  escheated,  as  no  alien  dying  in  our  City  of  Paris  was 
empowered  to  make  a  festament  or  dispose  of  any  property  in 
his  possession.  In  this  manner  the  books  belonging  to  those 
men  were  seized  by  the  commissary  and  the  other  officers  of  our 
kingdom,  and  in  requittal  for  this  loss,  they  demand  from  us 
either  the  books  or  restitution  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of 
those  books,  which  they  estimate  as  being  worth  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  golden  crowns  and  three 
solstournois  :  Now,  in  consideration  of  the  most  high  and  very 
powerful  prince  our  very  dear  and  best  beloved  brother,  cousin 
and  ally  the  King  of  Bomans,  having  written  to  us  on  this 
matter,  and  also,  as  we  understand  that  Hanequis  aud  SchceSer 
are  subjects  to,  and  from  the  same  country  as  our  very  dear  and 
truly  beloved  cousin  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  who  is  our 
father,  friend,  confederate  and  ally,  and  who  has  also  written  to 
us  on  tiieir  behalf,  for  the  love  aud  affection  we  bear  to  them,  as 
well  as  in  requittal  for  the  services  rendered  by  Conrart 
Hanequis  and  Pierre  Schoeffer  to  science,  and  the  public  ad- 
vantage which  their  invention  has  bestowed  in  the  increase  of 
literature,  we  are  willing  to  make  restitution  to  the  amount  of 
the  sum  claimed  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twentj-five 
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goMen  crovrns  and  three  sols  tournois  and  therefore  agree  to 
gnntoatof  our  finances  the  sura  of  eight  handred  livres  venrlj, 
to  commence  the  first  day  of  next  Ocfober,  and  to  continue  an- 
nixiKj  until  the  entire  sum  be  paid.  We  therefore  expressly  com- 
mand and  enjoin  onr  friend  and  leal  Counsellor,  Jean  Bri9onnet, 
comptroller  general  of  our  finances,  to  pay  and  deliver  to  the 
said  Conrart  Haneqais,  and  Pierre  Sclioeffer  or  to  their  agent 
the  snm  specified,  commencing  the  first  day  of  October,  and 
continuing  annually  till  the  entire  sum  of  two  thousand  four 
Itandre^l  and  twetity-five  golden  crowns  and  three  sols  toumois 
be  hqnidated ;  signed  this  day  by  our  hand  and  with  our 
royal  seal  in  discharge  of  our  recognizances  to  Conrart  Hanequis 
arid  Pierre  Schoeffer. 

Given  at  Pnris  the  XXI  day  of  April,  year  of  Grace 
MCCCCLXX  V  and  the  XIV  of  our  reign.  Signed  Louis, King. 
The  Bishop  of  Evreuxnud  several  others  present — Le  Gouzy.''  * 

(h^a  of  Priutin^f   '^UP^  Found'uig^  Block,  or  Stereot^jie^ 

Printing. 

The«e  sabjecta  perhaps  ought  to  have  been  noticed  in  an  ear- 
lier portion  of  our  pages,  but  as  it  was  not  intended  to  go  into 
«ij  regular  or  ejstematic  details  or  elaborate  discussion,  we 
«b]|  introduce  a  few  remarks  from  Ames's  Typographical  An- 
tiquities, or  an  Ilistorical  account  of  the  origin  and  progress 
0/ Printing  iu  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  being  by  far  the 
ffiost  fxlensi>-e  trork  on  tlM  subject,  and  which  has  from  time 
to  tince,  been  considerably  enlarged  by  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr. 
Dibdin  ;  added  to  these,  there  are  other  admirable  histories  of 
the  art,  by  Meerman,  Bowyer,  Nichols,  Watson,  Palmer, 
Laclombe,  Le  Moine,  Hansard,  Stower,  &c. — But  as  it  would 
be  iaipossible  to  do  ample  justice  to  them  all,  we  shall  advert 
to  tlte  le&diug  features  of  a  few  of  the  Printers,  and  tlieir  Bio- 

Jotcph  JmeSy  the  historian  of  British  Topography,  was  born 
it  Yarmouth,  1C88-9,  and  apprenticed  by  hisfarh  er,  the 
nuCer  of  a  Yarmouth  trading  vessel,  to  a  plane- maker  in 
London.  After  serving  out  his  time,  he  became  a  sliip-chan- 
dler  in  Wapping,  which  business,  notwithstanding  his  anti- 
quarian  pursuits,  he  carried  on  until  his  death.  He  early 
discovered  a  taste  for  Exxglish  history  and  antiquities;  and  in 
i730,  Ihe  composition  of  a  hi«tory  of  printing  in  England 


*  Set  M^moirvs  de  1'  Acad^mie  des  Insoripttona,  toI.  XIV.  p,  143. 
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being  suggested  to  liiin^  after  a  labour  of  twenty-five  years^  he 
brought  out  in  one  vol.  4to,  1749,  Typographical  A.ntiquiliei, 
being  an  Aiiloricai  account  of  Printing  in  England,  with  some 
memoirs  of  our  andent  Printers,  and  a  register  of  the  hooks 
printed  by  them  from  1471  to  1600/  with  an  appendix  con- 
cerning Printing  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  same  time. 
He  inscribed  his  work  to  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies, 
being  chosen  secretary  to  the  last  of  them.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
in  particular  showed  him  very  great  countenance,  and  left  him 
trustee  to  his  will.  Mr.  Ames  died  in  1739,  much  esteemed. 
Besides  his  great  work,  he  wrote  A  Catalogue  of  English  Prin- 
ters from  1471  to  1700,  4to  ;  2.  An  Index  to  Lord  Pembroke  s 
Coins;  8.  A  Catalogue  of  English  Heads  ;  or  an  account  of 
2000  English  prints  f  describing  what  is  peculiar  to  each;  4. 
Parentalia,  or  Memoirs  of  the  family  of  Wren y  1750,  folio. 
An  enlarged  edition  of  the  Typographical  Antiquities  was  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Herbert,  vol.  1, 1785,  vol.2,  1786, 
and  vol.  3,  1790.  A  new  and  splendid  edition  of  Ames  and 
Herbert  has  since  been  presented  to  the  world  by  the  Rev.  T. 
K  Dibdin. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Cole,  a  celebrated 
Antiquary  and  collector,  who  was  on  friendly  terms  and  cor- 
responded with  Ames,  should  have  drawn  the  following  severe 
character  of  him,  and  which  appears  under  the  bead  "  Biogra- 
phiana^  in  the  24th  dumber  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's 
Restituta^  in  article  3. — After  copying  the  full  title  page  of 
Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities  he  says, 

**  I  have  written  as  follows  on  the  back,  of  the  title-page — The 
author,  Mr.  Ames,  I  was  well  acquainted  with,  having  been  several 
times  to  see  him,  in  order  to  look  over  his  curious  prints,  of  which 
he  bad  no  small  collection,  especially  of  English  heads ;  many  of 
which  at  different  times  I  purchased  of  hira  to  add  to  my  collection 
of  the  same  sort.  He  lived  in  a  strange  alley  or  lane  in  Wapping : 
was  a  patten-maker,  an  Anabaptist,  with  a  spice  of  Deism  mixed 
with  it.  I  have  often  thought  it  no  small  reproach  and  disgrace  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  to  have  so  very  illiterate  a  person  to  be 
their  Secretary  :  he  could  not  spell,  much  more  write, .  English :  I 
baye  several  letters  of  his  by  me  at  this  time  which  prove  it.  It  was 
by  no  ml'ans  proper  to  have  such  a  person  in  that  station,  which 
required  reading  aloud  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  several  papers 
in  various  languages  often,  of  which  he  was  used  to  make  miserable 
work ;  more  especially  when  strangers  and  foreigners  happen  to  be 
there,  which  was  often  the  case. 

"  He  was  a  little,  friendly,  good-tempered  man  ;  a  person  of  vast 
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appScfttion  and  induBtrr  in  collecting  carious  old  printed  books, 
prints,  aod  other  cariosities  both  natural  and  artificial.  It  is  to  this 
mutt  be  attributed  his  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Society  :  but  surely, 
a  Secretarj  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  an  odd  appoint- 
aenC  for  a  learned  Society  I  He  mast  have  procured  some  one  to 
bave  perased  his  book  for  himy  which  yet  is  full  of  blunder:*,  and 
prore  my  assertion  in  an  hundred  places :  the  printers  would  correct 
the  falie  English  and  spelling. 

**  What  is  singular,  Mr.  Stephen  Wren  employed  Mr.  Ames,  an 
Independent,  and  Deist  professed,  to  usher  into  the  world  the  Paten* 
tefid,  or  Menwirs  of  the  I'lamiiy  of  tha  Wren*  in  1750,  which  through- 
ont  is  a  most  orthodox  book,  full  of  reflections  upon  the  fanatics  of 
Bnp  Charles's  time." 

**Tbe  origin  of  Printing,  by  multiplying  letters,  is  intitlod  to  the 
first  place  after  the  invention  of  letters  themselves  (though  it  gives 
light  to  all  other  arts)  remains  itself  in  obscurity.  It  has  been  the 
ubject  of  repeated  discussions.^Mr.  Meernian  is  the  last  who  has 
wntteo  upon  it,  and  he  has  endeavored  to  reconcile  some  difficulties 
on  this  head  in  bis  '*  Origines  TypogrnphicoPt**  printed  in  1765  ;  and 
translated  and  abridged  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  in  his  two  Essays  on  the 
Origin  of  Printing,  1784. 

"The more  we  reflect  on  the  accidental  discovery  by  Laarentius, 
of  the  effect  produced  by  concave  wooden  types,  the  more  we  won- 
der that  the  mechanics  of  antiquity  should  never  have  applied  the 
concavity  of  their  metal  inscriptions  to  the  same  use  as  those  of  their 
intaglios,  and  their  liquid  colours  to  an  use  similar  to   that  which 
they  made  in  wax. — Bat  we  are  not  here  to  extend  our  views  beyond 
oir  own  coantry.     Whether  Laurentios  of  Haerlem,  Geinsflech,  of 
Meatz,  or  Oattenburg,  at  Strasburgh^  invented  single  wooden  types, 
oae^  certainly  may  be  concluded,  that  the  invention  took  place 
ntiier  before  Xhe  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Holland  or  Ger* 
Bsny.   We  have  a  fact  established  beyond  controversy,  that  William 
C4XT0V  first  introdaeed  the  Art  of  Printing  with  fusile  types  into 
Eoglaad;    and   some   suppose  that   Frederic   Corsellis,   or   some 
foreigner,  used  wooden  types  a  few  years  before  him.     Be  this  as  it 
may,  Gazton  (an  eminent  mercer  and  negotiator)  within  a  few  years 
of  the  discovery  of  printing,  is  thought  to  have  printed  a  French 
romance  at  Cologne  in  1464." 

*'  William  Caxton  an  Englishman,  memorable  for  having  first  in. 
trodttced  the  art  of  printing  into  his  native  country,  was  born  in 
Kent  abont  1410,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  Uobert  Large,  a 
London  mercer,  who  in  1439  was  Lord  Mayor.  On  the  death  of 
his  master,  Caxton  went  to  the  Netherlands,  as  agent  for  the  Mercers' 
cospaay,  in  which  ntoation  he  continued  about  twenty -three  vears. 
Hisrepatation  for  probity  and  abilities  occasioned  his  being  employed, 
t«  conjunction  tritb  Richard  Whitchill,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  com- 
ttsree  between  Edward  IV.  and  Phillip  duke  of  Burgundy.  He 
■ppsan  snhaequeotJjr  to  have  held  some  office  in  the  household  of 
itk$  Cliar/es,  the  son  of  Phillip,  whose  wile,  the  lady  Margaret  of 
^orlr,  distfogiiiahed  herself  as  the  patroness  of  Caxton.  WhiUt 
fifOBd  he  became  acquainted  with  the  then  newly  discovered  inveu- 
ttto  ofprigiimgf  bf  Joun  Fdit.     At  the  request  of  the  duche$s,  his 
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mistress,  he  translated  from  the  French,  a  work,  which  he  entitled 
«*  The  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Trojre,  by  Raoul  le  Feure/ 
which  he  printed  at  Coloene,  1471>  in  folio.  This  book,  considered 
B6  the  earliest  specimen  of  Typography  in  the  English  Language,  if 
reckoned  Tery  valuable.  At  the  famous  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh's library  in  1812,  a  copy  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire for  1060/.  10^.,  which  originally  belonged  to  Elizabeth  GraVj 
Queen  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  A  copy  sold  in  West's  Sale  1773 
for32/.  ll«.,  an  imperfect  copy  sold  at  Lloyd's  Sale  in  1816,  foi 
126/.  After  this  he  printed  other  works  abroad,  chief! v  translation! 
from  the  French  ;  at  length  having  provided  himself  with  the  meani 
of  [)ructising  the  art  in  England,  he  returned  thither,  and  in  1474 
had  a  press  at  Westminster  abbey,  where  he  printed  the  **  Gameanc 
Playe  of  the  Chespe,"  generally  admitted  to  be  th«  first  typogrnphi- 
cal  work  executed  in  England.  Caxton  continued  to  exercise  hii 
art  for  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which  space  he  produced  betweei 
fifty  and  sixty  volumes,  most  of  which  were  composed  or  translatec 
by  himself.  Among  his  most  distinguished  patrons  were  John  Islip 
aobot  of  Westminster,  and  those  two  learned  noblemen  John  Tibe 
tot,  earl  of  Worcester,  and  Anthony  Wydeville,  earl  Rivers.  Caxtoi 
died  about  1492,  and  wns  buried  according  to  some  accounts  at  Camp 
den  in  Gloucestershire  ;  though  others  state  his  interment  as  having 
taken  place  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  The  following  line 
from  his  epitaph  are  characteristic  of  the  age  . 

•«  Moder  of  merci,  shylde  him  from  th*  orribul  fynd, 
And  bring  him  lyff  eternal,  that  never  hath  ynd." 

Ames  devotes  116  quarto  pages  to  an  account  of  Caxton,  and  o 
the  Works  that  passed  through  his  press ;  to  Wynken  de  Word< 
the  second  Printer  of  note,  he  has  bestowed  120  pages,  and  to  Richar< 
Pinson,  84  pages.  He  has  also  given  portraits  of  the  above  person 
ages,  with  one  or  two  others,  which  I  insert  as  fac-similes  of  th 
rude  wood  block  devices,  characteristic  of  the  time. 

John  Lftttou  and  William  Mnchlinia,  or  Macklyn,  were  co tempo 
raries  of  Caxton,  as  well  as  Wynken  de  Worde.  ^^Lyttletons  Tenure^t 
is  supposed  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  to  have  been  Printed  by  ther 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  discourse  o 
Printing,  supposes  the  above  book  to  have  been  put  to  press  hy  th 
Author,  Littleton,  who  died  1481.     It  contains  108  leaves  folio. 

Mr.  Ames  has  placed  John  Lettou  with  William  Muchlinia  betwee 
Cnxton  and  Wynken  de  Worde  which  authorizes  the  supposition  c 
Sir  Wm    Dugdale,  and  of  Middleton. 

••  Wynken  de  Worde,  This  famous  printer  was  a  foreigner,  bor 
in  the  dukedom  of  Lorrain,  as  appears  by  the  patent-roll  in  tl- 
chapel  of  the  Rolls.  Our  first  printer,  Caxton,  when  resider 
abroad,  might  probably  meet  with  nim  there,  and  engage  him  t 
come  over  to  England  for  a  servant  or  assistant,  like  as  John  Fau: 
at  Mentz  had  his  lad,  or  servant,  Peter  Sheoffer,  whom  they  choi 
for  their  ingenuity  and  promising  parts;  and  their  after  works  she 
they  were  not  mistaken  in  their  choice.  However  this  be,  he  coi 
tinued  in  some  capacity  wiih  Caxton  till  his  death,  1491  ;  and  printc 
at  his  house  in   Westminster  afierwar.ls. 

If  he  was  married  ur  not,  or  had  relations  that  came  over   wii 
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\i\m  do6d  not  appear  by  hix  will ;  yet  we  find  in  the  church -wardens 
ftocoQQts  for  St  Margaret)!  Westminster,  an  entry  made  in  the  year 
1496.  <■  lUm  (or  the  knell  of  Elizabeth  de  Worde  vi  pence.  Item,  ~ 
For  ill  torches,  with  the  grete  belle  for  her,  v.  iii."  Again,  in  the 
year  1500, —item  for  the  Koell  Julian  de  Worde,  with  the  grete  bell, 
ri.  pence." 

"  By  bis  connection  with  Mr.  Caxton,  and  on  account  of  this  new 
srt,  he  occasionally  fell  into  the  company  and  acquaintance  of  the 
learned  and  noble  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  at  length  was  appointed 
printer  to  Margaret  mother  of  king  Hen.  VII.  and  grandame  to 
Henry  the  VIII.,  as  he  styles  himself  in  1509 ;  which  is  the  first 
jear  of  thus  describidg  himself. 

"  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Caxton,  he  printed,  in  his  house  as  afore- 
said ;  primarily  it  may  be  supposed  with  his  types,  sometimes  using 
his  CTphcr  only,  without  the  printer's  name ;  sometimes  adding  <*  in 
Caxton*s  house;**  and  at  other  times,  probably  the  latter  part  of  his 
dwelling  there,  adding  thereto  his  own  name  also.     By  his  colophons 
we  learn  that  he  contmued  at  Westminster  until  the  year  1500,  or 
Tery  likely  1501  ;  in  which  year  we  find  in  Mr.  Ames,  an  account  of 
only  one  hook,  *  Mons  perfectionis,'  without  any  account  where  it 
was  printed ;  but  Palmer's  continuator  has  added  '*  ibid,"  which  must 
refer  to  Westminster  preceding ;  and  he  does  not  mention  any  book 
printed  by  him  at  the  Sun  in  Fleet-street  before   1503 :  however  I 
find  "  The  ordynarye  of  crysten  men*'  was  printed  there  in  1502. 
We  do  not  find  any  sign  mentioned  by  him  while  at    Westminster. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Caxton's  cypher  might  have  been  exhibited 
is  a  sign,  but  we  find  no  imitation  or  this  by  either  Caxton  or  him- 

He  printed  Bartholomottu  de  Proprieiatibut  i7er«u?.— The  first 
book  pnnted  on  pskper  made  in  England. 

At  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh's  in  1812,  a  copy  sold  for  70/.  7^*  An 
imperfeet  copy  at  the  Sale  of  Stanesby  Alchorne,  Esq.  in  1613,  sold 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  13/.  13s. 

Rove  Mores  was  of  opinion  that  Wynken  de  Woi'de  was  his  own 
Letter  Founder,  a  circumstance  that  shews  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Art  in  Eoeland  at  so  early  a  period ;  in  fact,  the  circumstance  can- 
not be  doubted^  for  it  appears  that  Caxton  had  him  employed  with 
Fust's  servant's,  at  Cologne ; — amongst  whom  were  also  said  to  be, 
Pjnson.  Rood,  Macklin,  and  Lettou. 

The  great  advancement  and  improvements  in  this  beautiful  Art, 
donng  the  whole  of  the  last  and  present  centuries,  has  been  truly 
astonishing;  aided  by  the  taste  and  talents  of  the  Caslons,  Ba^i^er- 
nlle,  Frv,  Figgins,  Thorowgood,  and  others,  as  7)/pe  Founders, 

'*  Richard  Pynson,  E»q.y  was  born  in  Normandy  in  France,  as 


appears  by  king  Henry's  patent  of  naturalization,  wherein  he  is 

ityled  **  Bicharous  Fynson,  in  partibus  Normand,  oriund."     How- 

ever  there  were  of  the  same  name  in  England,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 

diorcA-warden's  account  for  St.  Margaret's  Westminster,  in  the 

rear  1604 ;  "Itensy  received  of  Robert  rynson  for  four  tapers  iiii  d." 

rerlraps  some  relation  of  his.  There  was  one  also  Philip  Pinson   an 

kngli^mMn,  who  died  of  the  plague,  the  2d  of  December,  1503;  three 

i^Bfler  he  had  been  nominated  to  the  archbishoprick  cf  Tuam,  in 

//e/Md" 
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"  Whether  this  artist  was  apprentice  to  Mr.  Caxtun,  as  intimated 
by  Mr.  Levis,  is  rather  uncertain ;  nor  can  I  see  any  reason  for  such 
a  supposition  of  him  any  more  than  of  W.  de  Worde,  whom  he  styles 
his  foreman  or  jouri\eyman .-  perhaps  these  character*  may  be  equally 
true  of  them  both,  at  different  periods  of  time.  However  thi;i  be, 
Pvnfton  himself  in  his  first  edition  of  Chaucer,  calls  Caxton  his  woin> 
shifffui  master-^**  whiche  boke  diligently  ouirs(>n  &  duely  examined 
by  his  pollitike  reason  and  ouirsight  of  my  worshipful  master  William 
v'axton,"  &c." 

Mr.  Ames  intimates  that  our  artist  was  in  such  esteem  with  the 
lady  Margaret,  King  Hen.  V  ITs  mother,  and  other  great  personages, 
that  he  printed  for  them  all  his  days;  but  this  does  not  particularly 
appear. 

lie  printed  **  The  life  of  a  Virgyn  caUy*d  PetronyGa,  whom  Erie 
JFlaecus  desired  to  hit  WyJ/'  18mo. 

*'  A  very  rare  Poetical  Tract,  consisting  only  of  three  leaves,  16mo., 
and  which  at  Townley's  Sale  in  1814,  was  sola  for  the  very  moderate 
sum  of  six  guineas,  or  two  guineas  per  leaf,  to  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Co." 

Mr.  Heber  bought  a  copy  at  Home  Tooke's  Sale  in  1813^  for  the 
sum  oi  six  pounds,  two  shillings,  and  sixpence. 

*'  Pynbon  was  the  first  who  introduced  Roman  letters  to  this  coun- 
try, and  he  was  eminently  successful  in  his  publications,  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  law  books.     He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1529. 

Psalmanaazaar  intimates  that  this  printer  lived  in  th.e  utmost  fami« 
liarity  and  friendship  with  W.  de  Worde,  and  quite  undisturbed  by 
any  mutual  emulation  or  rivalship  in  trade ;  the  contrary  rather 
appears  by  their  works,  for  they  are  found  frequently  printing  dif- 
ferent editions  of  the  same  books,  at  or  near  the  same  time  ;  not  as 
partners,  or  the  one's  name  taken  out,  and  the  other's  inserted  to  a 
certain  number  of  the  Rame  t^dition.  He  tells  us  indeed  that  they 
printed  several  year  hooks  together  :  perhaps  they  might  bejoinedjn 
the  same  privilege  or  licence  for  printing  them. 

Reynold  Woolfe,  Esq,,  King's  Printer,  "He  was  a  man  of  eminence, 
a  good  antiquary,  great  promoter  of  the  reformation,  and  in  favour 
with  king  Henry  VI H.  lord  Cromwell,  archbishop  Cranmer,  &c. 
John  Leland  was  of  his  acquaintance.  Our  learned  Kentish  anti- 
quary John  Twine  calls  him  a  German  by  nation,  good  man,  and 
wt  ii  learned,  and  a  very  faithful  friend  of  his,  whose  Kindness  he  had 
experienced  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  who,  when  he  was  set 
at  liberty  from  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  took  him  into  his 
house,  situ  squaloreque  obsitum,  and  entertained  bim  there  till  he 
could  return  to  Canterbury,  to  his  own  house  and  family.  John 
Stoue  observes  of  hiiu,  that  in  the  year  1549,  the  bones  of  the  dead, 
in  the  Charnel  house  of  St.  Paul's,  amounting  to  more  than  1000 
cart  loads,  were  carried  to  Finsbury  field,  and  the  expence  paid  by 
him.  He  spent  25  years  iu  collecting  materials  for  an  universal 
cosmography  of  all  nations,  which  though  at  Kis  death  he  left  undi- 
gested, he  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  those  chronicle.s,  which 
afterwards  ^uit  compiled  by  Ruiplt  Iloiinshed,  who  frankly  acknow- 
ledged  bo  much  in  his  dedication  to  lord  Burghleigh.  Those  chron- 
icles were  published  iu  1677  by  John  Harrison  his  son  in  law  ;  and 
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zp.\n  vitb  Urge  additioDS,  in  1587»  by  the  said  John  Harrison,  and 
others.  Wt  are  farther  informed  by  Edmund  Howes,  the  continuer 
if  Stove's  Annals,  that  ifStowe  had  lived  but  one  year  longer,  be 
purposed  to  hare  put  in  print  Reyne  Woolfes  chronicle,  which  he 
te?aQ  and  finished  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Whitgift,  late  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  but  being  prevented  by  death,  left  the  same  in  his 
Hodr,  orderly  written,  ready  for  the  press  ;  but  it  came  to  nothing." 
"  He  settled  his  printing-office  in  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  n^t  up 
the  sign  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  which  device  he  used  to  most  of  bis 
bxkk^  though  he  sometimes  used  that  of  the  tree  of  charity  ;  his 
rebus  you  will  see  in  the  frontispiece." 

The  house,  says  Stowe^  as  1  guess,  he  built  from  the  ground,  out 
of  the  old  chapel,  which  he  purchased  of  the  king  at  the  dissolution 
of  mooasteries,  where  on  the  same  ground  he  had  several  other  tene- 
n.eDts,  and  afterwards  purchased  several  leases  of  the  dean  and  rliap- 
t-r  Gt  St.  Paul's.  He  followed  his  business  of  printing  with  great 
rrpat^tioQ  for  manjr  years,  and  printed  for  archbishop  Oranmer 
iLo»^tof  his  pieces,  and  for  others  of  g^eat  note  Henr^  Binneman 
r-4s  servant  to  him,  who  afterwards  proved  a  good  printer,  and  used 
the  same  device  of  the  Brazen  Serpent ;  as  also  did  John  Shepperde, 
another  of  his  apprentices. 

"  He  was  the  first  who  had  a  patent  for  being  a  printer  to  the 
^insriD  Latin.  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  by  which  he  was  authorized  to 
!>t  :.i^  i>ookseller  and  stationer,  and  to  print  and  publish  all  sorts  of 
W>b  in  the  said  languages,  as  also  Greek  and  Latin  Ghrammars, 
iltboogb  mixed  with  £nglisb ;  and  likewise  charts,  maps,  ami  such 
itbfff  things,  which  might  be  at  any  time  useful  and  necessary.*'  He 
l-ntied, 

•'  Jaaes  Seruingkam  Yates's,  Castell  of  Courtetie,  whereunio  is  adjnyned 
^  Hfdde  of  HumiHtie,  with  the  Chariot  of  ChastitiSf  thereunto  aru 
•atd,  1582,- 

A  Copy  sold  at  the  Sale  of  G.  Sfeeven's,  1800,  for  £%  lOs.  And 
AJiotUr  at  Saundc-ra's  Sale  Room,  1818  for  £23  lOs. 

Jukti  Day,  Daye,  or  Dctie,  was  born  in  St.  Peter's  parish,  Danwioh 
ia  Safiolk,  to  which  he  left  a  gift ;  as  appears  by  the  papers  of  the 
Ute  Thomas  Martin,  Esq. ;  of  Faulsgrave,  from  Mr.  Le  Neve.     He 
u  supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  a  good  family,   buried   at 
Bradley- Par va,  in  that  county.     He  bore  for  his  arms,  ermin,  on  a 
fate  indented,  two  eaglets  displayed ;  his  crest,   out  of  a  ducal  coro- 
net, a  d.-mi  eagle  with  wings  expanded  ermin.     He  first  began  print- 
ing a  lit:. ^;  above  Holbom  conduit;  and  about   1549  removed  into 
Alden^g&re.  where  he  printed,  and,  for  his  greater  convenience,  ac- 
cording to  Stowe,  built  much  on  the  wall  of  the  city,  towards  St. 
hnu\  cborch  ;  he  kept  also,  at  the  same  time,  several   shops  in  dif. 
fcreot  parts  of  the  town,   where  his  books  were  sold.     He  had  a  li- 
<>iise  in  September,  1552,  to  print  the  Catechism,  which   K.   Edw. 
Ti  had  caa^ed  to  be  set  forth,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English  :  but  as 
lU/oold  H^ouife  bad  a  former  privilege  for  all  Latin  books,  he  seems 
to  tsive  spiled  for  redress  ;   accordingly  among  Cecil's  papers,  pub- 
liihid  b J  the  Rev,  Mr,  Hains  in  1740,  page   128,  is  this  memoran«- 
JuiD;— "item,  that  were  one  Day,  hath  a  priviledge  for  the  cate- 
ci/sae,  and  one  Be/ne    Wolfe,   who  hath  a  former  priviledge  for 


/• 
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LatjQ  Booka  they  may  joYTie  in  printing  of  the  sayd  catechiame.  ** 
Howeverf  it  appears  to  have  heen  determined  that  Wolfe  should 
print  it  in  Latin,  and  Day  in  Enfflish ,  for  thus  we  find  it  printed  ; 
and  Day  in  another  license,  dated  25  March,  155S,  had  privilege  to 
print  it  only  in  English,  with  a  brief  of  an  A  B  C,  thereunto  an- 
nexed :  Also,  for  the  printing  and  reprinting  all  such  works  and 
books,  devised  and  compiled  hj  John  (rouet)  now  bishop  of  Winton» 
or  by  Tho.  Beacon,  professor  of  divinity ;  so  that  no  such  book,  be 
in  any  wise  repugnant  to  the  holy  scriptures,  or  proceedings  in  reli- 
gion, and  the  laws  of  the  realm.'* 

He  printed  «  The  Whole  Psalter  translated  into  EngUsh  Metre, 
which  coniaineth  an  hundred audffty  Psalms" 

It  id  so  scarce,  that  Mr,  Strype  tells  us  he  could  never  p^et   ai^ht 
of  it ;  and  Warton,  in  his  "  History  of  English  Poetry/*  points  it  oat 
as  a  great  rarity»  adding  "  /(  certainly  would  he  deemed  a  fortunate 
acguisitum  to  thou  capricious  Students,  who  labor  to  collect  a  Ubrary  of 
rarities*** 

'*  Its  rarity  is  conjectured  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  onlj  a 
few  copies  having  been  given  awav  to  the  nobility,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop's wife  Margaret,  to  whom  Fuller^  in  his  "  Church  History*** 
has  given  a  very  high  character/* 

Mr,  Ames  then  continues  to  give  a  full  account  of  all  the  eminent 
Printers  from  Julian  Notary  in  1498',  and  William  Faijues  in  1500» 
down  to  William  Aspley,  and  John  Bailie,  in  1 600,  with  a  general 
history  of  Printing  from  its  origin  to  that  period ;  this  elaborate 
Work,  with  Mr.  Herbert's  additions,  form  1675  quarto  pages,  and 
Mr.  Dibden's  edition  still  enlarges  it. 

Mr.  Herbert,  after  his  labours  in  correcting  and  enlarging  Ames's 
Typography,  from  a  single  volume,  to  three  extensive  ones,  condudea 
his  history  of  Printers,  and  Printing  in  England  at  page  lift?*  and 
in  the  following  one,  thus  commences  his  history  of 

PRINTING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Since  an  account  has  been  given  of  printing  in  England,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  hints,  relating  to  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  art  in  Scotland,  which  may  be  of  use  to  such  as  would  pursue 
this  subject  further,  in  that  formerly  antient  kingdom. 

The  late  ingenious  Jambs  Watson,  who  with  Freebairn  obtained 
a  patent  from  Q.  Anne,  for  printing  in  Scotland  and  was  afterwards 
one  of  his  majesty's  printers  there  in  the  time  of  R.  George  the 
first,  did  in  the  year  1713,  publish  a  short  history  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing,  containing  an  account  of  its  invention  and  progress  in  Europe  ; 
^  to  which  he  added  a  preface,  wherein  he  mentions  three  or  four 
'  books,  and  as  many  printers  of  Scotland  within  my  assigned  time  ; 
that  is,  from  the  introduction  of  the  art  there,  to  the  year  I600» 
which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  their  proper  place.  He  indeed  sup. 
poses  they  had  the  art  of  printing  early  from  their  having  a  constant 
trade  with  the  Low  Countries ;  from  their  cases  and  presses  bein^ 
all  of  the  Dutch  make,  till  of  late  years  ;  from  their  manner  of  work- 
ing, in  distributing  the  letter  on  hand  with  the  face  from  us  and  the 
nick  downwards ;  and  their  making  ink,  as  the  j^rinters  there  do  at 
this  day  ;  but  that  the  books  may  be  lost,  beipg  either  lives  of  saints 
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ind  legendary  miracles,  or  of  devotions  then  in  vogue,  carried  awaj 
by  the  priests,  who  fled  beyond  the  sea,  or  destroyed  by  the  zeal  of 
Ue  reformer*.  His  further  account  of  the  Scotch  printers  are  later 
ihia  ro?  time.'* 

**Tbe  first  book  I  have  found  mentioned  by  any,  is,  A  breviary  of 
the  church  of  Aberdeen,  printed  at  Edinburgh  1609,  thirty-Bve  years 
aft«f  the  introduction  of  this  art  by  William  Caxton.  The  account 
Mr.  Ames  had  of  this,  ia  in  a  letter  directed  to  his  good  friend,  Dr. 
Jobo  Mitchell,  from  Mr.  Charles  Mackey,  professor  of  history  in  the 
UDJTersity  of  Edinburgrh.  "The  art  with  us  is  as  early  as  1509  I 
itDigine*  though  I  am  not  certain,  that  1  have  found  Mr.  Ames's 
Tuocber  for  it.  Mr.  John  Ker,  late  humanity  professor  here,  f^ave 
into  tbe  lawyers  library  an  old  breviary  in  octavo,  for  the  use  of 
Aberdeen,  but  the  title  page,  and  some  sheets  at  the  end  are  want- 
iuiT." 

lo  1510,  another  Breviary,  was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  remarks  that  they  evince  that  Mr.  \Vatson*s  conjectures 
were  weU  founded. 

During  the  succeeding  space  of  forty  years,  to  the  middle  of  the 
i5tb  century,  about  twelve  books  only  were  printed  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Herbert,  after  devoting  upwards  of  fifty  pages  in  describing 
Priotingin  Scotland,  from  15U9  to  the  close  of  1600 ;  proceeds  to 
the  folioviog  accomt  of 

PRINTING  IN  IRELAND. 

Irdand  waa  one  of  tbe  last  European  states  into  which  the  art  of 
priatiag  was  introdaoed.  Mr.  Ames  used  his  best  endeavours  to 
f«ni  thence  an  account  of  its  rise  and  progress  in  that  kingdom  he- 
ft^  1600 ;  but  all  the  information  he  received  was  the  following : 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Doctor  Rutty,  of  Dui^lin,  dated  June  28, 
J744,  to  Dr,  W1L1.1AH  C1.ARK,  of  London. 

Thy  commission  for  furnishing  a  catalogue  of  books  printed  in 
Ireland  before  the  year  1600, 1  think  1  have  had  pretty  good  oppor- 
tuoities  of  executing,  and  have  accordingly  made  use  of  them. 
First,!  had  an  acquamtance  with  a  learned  antiquary,  who  has  made 
things  of  this  sort  his  particular  study  for  many  years,  who  is  able 
to  furnish  me  with  but  one  book,  which  he  can  assure  me  to  have 
^Q  printed  within  that  period,  which  is  this: 

"The  book  of  common  prayer,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  other  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England.  Duhlinte  in  ofiicina 
Ilomphredi  Powell.  Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum,  anno 
Domini  155 1. **     In  black  letter,  a  large  quarto. 

Next,  I  had  recourse  to  the  large  library  of  Dr.  Worth,  a  late 
eioinent  physiciao  here,  who  was  eminently  curious  in  collecting  an- 
tient  pieces,  but  there  I  found  but  one  printed  here  so  early  ha  ]G;33. 
Lastly,  on  perusing  the  catalogue  of  the  college  library,  I  found 
within  the  period  by  thee  limited,  but  that  one  individual  book,  as 
above  recited.  Tbe  truth  is,  printing  is  but  of  a  very  late  date  in 
Ireland.  Here  were  indeed  some  few  authors  within  that  petiod, 
but  their  works  were  printed  abroad  as  in  England^  France,  Flanders, 
Italy,  &c.  Even  down  to  1700  very  few  books  were  printed  here, 
bat  whatever  was  written  here,  was  generally  printed  in  London ; 
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cTpn  now  the  printlag  trade  here  o^ousts  chiefly  in  rftprintU^r  boohe 
printed  in  London,  and. they  that  value  their  repatatioQ»  comtnonlj 
send  their  writloe^s  to  £ogland  to  be  printed.  And  this  is  all  the 
satisfaction  in  ray  power  to  give  thj  friend,  on  this  accoiint. 

*<  The  following  books  purporting  to  have  been  printed  at  Water* 
ford,  are  thought  to  have  been  printed  in  England,  having  no  aasur- 
ance  of  any  press  being  set  up  so  early  at  Waterford  ;  besides  it 
roust  have  been  as  dangerous  printing  these  books  openly  there 
during  queen  Mary*s  reign  as  in  England ;  therefore  they  more  pro* 
pefly  belong  to  our  General  Hiiitory  i  however  we  hare  given  tiieni 
a  place  here  ;  one  of  them  bearing  the  superseriptioD  ;  and  theotber 
having  the  same  types,  on  the  a^tharity  of  MaunsftU." 

"  Warranted  tidings  from  Ireland* "  wns  tho  first  sewspaper 
printed  here,  which  was  in  164 K'* 

In  noticing  Printing  in  England,  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century^  I  alluded  to  the  Brtder  Bmcyer,  and  referred  to  the  works 
that  passed  through,  or  were  connected  with  bis  press  to  the  year 
1732,  which  with  Mr.  Nichols's  mass  of  Literary  inforiiiatioii* 
occupies  a  volume  of  700  page). 

In  1712-l3f  the  elder  Bowyer,  after  having  for  thirteen  years 
pursued  business  with  unremitted  industry  and  unsullied  reputation, 
was,  in  one  fatal  night,  reduced  to  absolute  want,  by  a  calamitous 
fire.  £verv  one  who  knew  the  respectable  suffsrer  was  instant  and 
anxious,  either  to  relieve,  or  to  sympathize  in  his  sreat  affliction  ; 
and  Mr.  Bowyer  on  this  occasion,  received  from  Dean  Stanhope 
one  of  the  most  excellent  and  af^ting  letters  that  so  melancholy  an 
event  could  be  supposed  to  suggest-  It  was  written  in  baste  the  very 
,  day  after  ;  and  speaks  indubitably,  the  language  of  the  heart. 

The  younger  Bowyer  never  forgot  this  striking  testimony  of  re- 
gard for  his  parent. 

A  blmilar  accident  occurred  in  the  Office  of  Mr.  Nichols,  in  1808, 
nearly  a  century  afterwards. — In  both  instances  Literary  property  to 
a  va.'it  amount  was  destroyed. 

Of  the  second  Wm.  Bowyer,  (born  1699,  died  17770  ^^  ^^  ^^® 
preceding — Mr.  Nichols  gives  a  volumiooas  account,  and  of  the 
annals  of  his  Press  from  1732  to  1777.  Mr.  N.' entered  into  part- 
ner«$hip  with  him  in  1766. 

I  shall  now  select  the  following  abridged  aoconnt  of  him,  which 
appears  in  Gorton,  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  ''  Willcah 
Bowyer  an  English  printer  and  classical  scholar  of  eminence  in  the 
last  century,"  was  a  native  of  London,  where  his  father,  also  a  prin- 
ter, carried  on  business.  The  son  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning 
under  Ambrose  Bonwicke,  a  nonjurii^g  clergyman,  and  was  after- 
wards admitted  a  sizar  of  St.  John's  College^  Cambridge,  but  left 
the  university  without  a  degree  in  1722,  and  beoame  an  associate  in 
trade  with  his  father.  In  1729  he  obtained  the  office  of  printer,  of 
the  votes  of  the  house  of  commo^is,  which  he  held  nearly  50  yeaurs. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  printer  to  the  Society  of  Antiquarians, 
of  which  learned  body  be  was  admitted  a  member ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Samuel  UiohardsuB  in  1761,  the  interest  of  Lord  Maccle^eld 
procured  him  the  appotntmeirt  of  printer  to  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1768  he  was  nominated  printer  of  the  journals  of  the  house  of  Lords 
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and  the  nftUfl  of  ParKnment.  He  died  in  1777»  aged  78*  and  was 
mterred  in  the  church  of  Low  Lajton  in  Essex.  By  his  will  he 
t^eqneithed  *  roosidfrable  eum  of  money,  in  trust  to  the  Stationers* 
Companr,  for  the  relief  of  decayed  printers  or  compositors.  His 
prmapj  literary  production  was  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
m  Oreelc,  with  critical  notes  and  emendations.  He  also  published 
leTeral  phiJologica)  tracts,  and  added  notes  and  obserrations  to  some 
d  the  learned  works  that  issued  from  his  press.  About  ten  years 
previoos  to  his  deceam,  be  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  John 
Nichols,  who  shortly  ^er  that  event  published  a  small  volume  of 
UoBTsphical  anecdotes  of  Bowyer  and  his  learned  cotemporaries, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  "  litterary  anecdotes  of  the  18th  Cen- 
toiy,*  9  vols.  8vo.,  a  work  containing  a  vast  mass  of  indigested  ma- 
teriib  for  a  history  of  Bnglish  literature  during  the  period  to  which 
it  ntstes." 

It  b  highly  crwtttabls  to  Bowyer  and  to  Nichols,  in  having  main- 
iKBsd  the  h%besl  respect  fh>m  the  first  rate  Literary  characters  for 
man  than  a  oentnry,  and  it  is  no  less  remarkable,  that  they  have 
pristed  the  Votes  of  Parliament  not  only  during  that  period,  than  it 
iHBt  be  gratifying,  that  they  are  now  printed  by  J.  B.  Nichols,  Esq., 
Son  and  successor  to  as  extraordinary  a  man,  as  an  author  and 
prioter,  as  the  last  century  has  produced. 

Mr.  JVtdkolf  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ambitious  of  printing, 

vbit  is  eaWedJIme  work,  hot  pressing,  &c.     He  left  that  to  Benxieu, 

Maer,  Datisom^  WkUHngkam  and  others,  who  were  particularly 

liid  ent  for  the  /fotf,  or  auperior  style  of  Printing — in  fact  Mr.   N — 

froiB  the  very  nature  and  extent  of  his  avocations  and  occupation, 

cwl'l  ooc  attend  to  the  minutise  of  that  branch  of  the  trade,  so  pocu- 

^  to  Itself.     I  have  before  observed  that  from  this  volummous 

Writer,  having  not  only  Printed  all  his  own   Works,   (exceeding  up- 

virdi  of  one  hundred  Volumes,)  but  also  Edited  and  Printed  the 

Bost  extensive  Monthly  Periodical  the  Oenileman's  Magazine,  and 

the  Votes  of  the  Mouse  of  Commons^  besides  general  work,  for  more 

than  half  a  century,  the  tedious  process  of  fine  Work,  pressing,  and 

bot-presang,  ftc.,  could  not  be  contemplated  or  expected.     The  Gen- 

t!«asn's  Maeazine  alone  may  almost  be  considered  a  closely  printed 

Monthly  Yolome. 

Mr.  John  Bowfer  liiehoLs  is  following  similar  noble  pursuits  to 
those  of  his  late  amiable  Father,  who  states,  that  his  son  was  enjoined 
bj  the  great  antiquarian  Oough,  to  assist  his  executors  in  trans- 
Biitting  his  Library  to  Oxford  ;  and  Owen  Manning  acknowledges 
his  great  obligations  to  him,  for  hb  indefati^ble  attention  in  cor- 
nctiDff  his  History  of  Surrey. — Mr.  J.  B.  Nichols  also  edited  the 
Ust  edition  of  the  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton,  has  displayed 
c^>fiiiderabie  literary  taste,  and  been  an  ornament  to  his  profession 
»»  s  printer. 

TYPE  FOUNDING. 

0(tht  improvement  in  Type  Founding  fVom  the  time  of  our  pre- 
^^^cofors,  down  to  the  eooimenceujent  of  the  18th  century,  Caston 
*pptsn  the  &nt,  and  the  family  ever  since  have  continued  to  main- 
Uu  jKf  pre  eoHaence. 
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Mr,  Niehoi¥  gives  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  him  in  dif« 
ferent  parts  of  his  Work.     I  can  only  select  the  following: 

3/r.  William  Caslan,  born  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Hales  Owen 
which  is  situated  in  Shropahire,  in  1692,  and  who  is  justly  styled  by 
Mr.  Bowe  Mores  the  "Goryphvus  of  Letter  •founders/'  waa  not 
trained  to  that  business ;  "  which  is  a  handy  work*  so  concealed  among 
the  artificer  of  it,"  that  Mr,  Mozon,  in  his  indefatigable  researches 
on  that  subject^'  "  could  not  discover  that  any  one  had  taught  it  any 
other ;  but  every  one  that  had  used  it,  learnt  it  of  his  own  genuine 
inclination." 

Mr.  Cation's  first  residence  was  in  Vine-street  in  the  Minories, 
where  one  considerable  branch  of  his  employment  was  to  make  tools 
for  the  book-binders  and  for  the  chasing  of  silver  plate.  Whilst  he 
was  engaged  in  thia  employment,  the  elder  Mr.  Bowyer  accidentally 
saw  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Daniel  Browne,  bookseller,  near  Temple  Bar, 
the  letterinff  of  a  book  uncommonly  neat ;  and  enquiring  who  the 
Artist  was  by  whom  the  letters  were  made,  Mr  Caslon  was  intro- 
duced to  his  acquaintance,  and  waa  taken  by  him  to  Mr.  James's 
Foundry  in  Bartholomew  close.  Caslon  had  never  before  that  time 
seen  any  part  of  the  business ;  and  being  asked  by  his  friend  if  he 
thought  he  could  undertake  to  cut  types,  he  requested  a  single  day 
to  consider  of  the  matter,  and  then  replied  he  had  no  doubt  but  he 
could.  From  this  answer  Mr.  Bowyer  lent  him  200/.  Mr.  Bettenham 
lent  him  the  same  sum,  and  Watts  lOOL  ;  and  by  that  assistance  our 
ingenious  i^rtist  applied  himself  assiduously  to  bis  new  pursuit,  and 
was  eminently  successful  — The  three  printers  above  mentioned  were 
of  course  his  constant  customers. 

In  the  Universal  Magazine  for  June  1760,  is  a  good  view  of  Mr. 
Caslon's  workshop  in  C  bis  well  street,  with  portraits  of  six  'of  his 
workmen.  Mr.  Caslon  was  three  times  married.  The  name  of  bis 
second  wife  was  Longman  ;  of  the  third  Waters,  and  with  each  of 
these  ladies  he  had  a  good  fortune.  The  abilities  of  his  son  William 
appeared  to  great  advantage  in  a  specimen  of  types  of  the  learned 
languages  in  1748-»-His  younger  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Oaslon,  was 
Master  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  1782;  and  died  March  29, 
1783. 

Mr.  William  Caslon  died  in  1778,  leaving  a  Widow  who  conducted 
the  business  with  extraordinary  ability,  until  her  death,  on  the  23rd 
of  October,  1795 — Aged  about  70.  After  the  death  of  the  mother, 
there  were  still  two  very  large  foundries  carried  on  ;  one  of  them  by 
a  third  WtlHatn  Outan^  who  having  quitted  MoorBelds,  had  become 
the  purchaser  of  the  Jackton  foundry  in  Dorset-street ;  since  given 
up  to  his  son,  a  fourth  WUHam  Cail^  a  young  man  of  considerable 
abilities,  to  whom  I  cannot  recommend  a  better  model  than  his  great 
grand-father,  who  was  universally  esteemed  as  a  first-rate  artist,  a 
tender  master,  and  an  honest,  friendly,  and  benevolent  man  «~The 
original  foundry  in  Chiswell-street  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Charles 
Catheiwood,  a  distant  relation^  who  died  June  7,  1609,  let.  45  ;  and 
is  now  carried  on  by  Mr.  Henry  Caslon  (another  great-grandson  of 
the  first  William)  under  the  firm  of  Caslon  and  Livermore. 

Juckton  and  Colirellt  were  eminent  in  their  day.   Mr.  Jackson  had 
acquired  some  considerable  property,  the  bulk  of  which,  having  left 
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DO  ebild,  h«  diraoted  to  be  eqaftll^  divided  between  foiirt«t^  nephews 
lod  nieces.  On  bit  onlv  apprentice,  Mr.  Y ioceat  Figgios,  tbe  man- 
tie  of  his  predecessor  Las  fallen.  With  an  ampW  portion  of  his 
kind  iostmctor  s  reputation  he  inherits  a  considerable  shjure  of  his 
Ukats  and  his  industry  ;  aad.  has  distii^uished  himself  by  the  man/ 
bestttifol  specimens  he  has  produced^  and  partioularly  of  Oriental 

ftgg^'^  Md  Thorqwgood,  have  always  stood  high  in  the  estimation 
of  first  rate  judges ;  tbey  are  succeeding  in  all  tbip  beaMtiet,  chaste- 
af:«,  and  improvements  of  the  Art. 

Tbe  FryM  have  also  been  ecunent  in  this  beautiful  art,  partieularly 
Edmndf  whom  Watt  in  his  Biblioiheea  Brit,  thus  designates. 

**Edmttud  Fry,  M.D.,  produced  specuneos  of  Printing  Types, 
1785-98.  also  Fantographia ;  containing  copies  of  all  the  known  Al« 
pbabets  in  the  world,  and  specimens  of  all  well  authenticated  Ian- 
gasges,  in  a  large  octavo  volume,  price  2  guineas ;  this  interesting 
and  laborious  Work,  is  executed  with  grei^t  neatness.*' 

.    Mr.  JOHN  BASKBEVILLE, 

I  cannot  slightly  pass  by   this  extraordinary   Letter  Pounder* 

Printer,  Paper  maker.  Ink  maker,  &c. — In  laj  "  History  and  Topo. 

^nfhj  of  Warwickshire,^  I  devoted,  with  the  aid  of  his  Biographers, 

about  a  dosen  pages  to  him,  of  which  I  here  present  a  small  portion. 

Mr.  Button  says, ''  he  was  in  ituccession — a  stone  cutter,  a  school- 

msster,  a japanner,  and  lastly  an  eminent  type  founder  and  printer; 

be  gave  bis  name  to  the  first,  and  his  establishment  and  fame  to  tltat 

of  tbe  other.     The  pen  of  tbe  historian  r^oices  in  the  actions  of  the 

gnat;  tbe  fame  of  the  deserving,  like  an  oak  tree,  is  of  sluggish 

po*^  the  present  generation  becomes  debtor  to  him  who  excels, 

Mt  tbe  future  will  repay  that  debt  with  more  than  simple  interest. 

Tbe  still  voice  of  fame  may  warble  in  his  ears  towards  the  olo^e  of 

fife^  but  her  trumpet  seldom  sounds  in  full  clarion,  till  those  ears  are 

stooped  by  the  fin^  of  death." 

Of  Mr.  Jolm  Baskerville,  Mr.  Nichols,  who  appears  like  myself  to 
have  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Button,  states  that  "this  celebrated 
printer  was  bom  at  Wolverlv,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  1706, 
bctr  to  tbe  paternal  estate  of  jC60  per  annum,  which  in  ^fty  vears 
after,  while  in  bis  own  possession,  bad  increased  to  £90,  and  this 
eitate,  with  an  exemplary  filial  piety  and  generosity,  he  allowed  to 
his  parents  until  tbeir  deaths,  which  happened  at  an  ludvaoced  age.'* 
Mr.  Nichols  says  that  he  was  brought  up  to  x^o  occupation,  but  Mr. 
Button  asserts  that  be  was  trained  to  that  of  a  stone  cutter,  but 
they  agree  as  to  bis  becoming  a  schoolmaster  in  1726,  and  that  in 
abcHit  ten  vears  after  ho  taught  school  in  Birmipgham,  and  wrote  an 
excellent  hand.      Both  circumstances  account  for  his  subsequent 
skill  and  talent  in  the  formation  of  letters.     It  appears  that  he  was 
not  even  confined  to  his  early  prediieotion^  for  previously  to  his  at- 
tempt at  printing,  he  found  that  painting  accorded  with  his  taste,and 
m  desipite  of  the  odium  cast  upon,  what  is  termed  "tea  board  painting," 
be  entered  into  that  lucrative  branch  at  hia  then  residence.  No.  2% 
in  Moor^street.     His  blqffrapher,  Button,  observes  that,  in  1 745, "  be 
took  a  building  kase  of  about  eight  acres  north  west  of  the  towi^  to 
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which  h^  gav^'the  ndme  ofBavy  hill,  converted  it  into  a  little  Bden, 
and  built  a  honse  in  the  centre  ;  but  tha  town,  as  if  conscious  of  his 
merit,  followed  his  retreat,  and  sarrounded  it  with  buildings.  Here 
he  continued  the  business  of  a  japanner  for  life  ;  his  carriage,  (each 
pannel  of  which  was  a  distinct  picture,  and  might  be  considered  as 
the  pattern  card  of  his  trade,)  was  drawn  by  a  beautiful  pair  of  cream 
coloured  horses.  His  inclination  for  letters  induced  him  in  1750,  to 
turn  hts  thoughts  to  the  press.  He  spent  many  years  in  the  uncer- 
tain pursuit,  sank  £600  before  he  could  produce  one  letter  to  please 
himself,  and  some  thousands  before  the  shallow  stream  of  profit 
began  to  flow.  His  first  attempt,  in  1756,  was  a  quarto  edition  of 
Virifil, — ^price  one  guinea,  now  worth  several."  This  according  to 
Nichols,  he  reprinted  in  1758,  and  was  employed  by  the  University 
of  Oxford  upon  an  entirely  new-faced  Greek  type. 

The  talents  of  Mr.  Baskerville  were  now  very  generally  appreciated; 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Derrick,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  July  15, 
1760,  containing  a  description  of  Birmingham,  says.  *^  I  need  not 
remind  your  Lordship,  that  Baskerville,  one  of  the  best  printers  in 
the  wond,  resides  near  this  town.  His  house  standi  *at  about  half-a^ 
mile's  distance,  on  an  eminence  that  commands  a  fine  prospect.  I 
paid  him  a  visit  and  was  received  with  great  politeness,  though  an 
entire  stranger.  Hie  apartments  are  elegant  ;  his  staircase  is  par- 
ticularly curious  ;  and  the  room  in  which  he  dines,  and  calls  a  smoak- 
ing  room,  is  very  handsome.  The  grate  and  furniture  belonging  to 
it  are,  I  think,  of  bright  wrought  iron,  and  co.st  him  a  good  round 
sura.  He  has  just  completed  an  elegant  octavo  common  prayer 
book  ;  has  a  scheme  for  publishing  a  folio  edition  of  the  Bible ;  and 
will  soon  finish  a  beautiful  collection  of  fables,  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Dodsley.  He  manufactures  his  own  paper,  types  and  ink  ;  and  they 
are  remarkably  good.  This  ingenious  artist  carries  on  a  great  trade 
in  the  japan  way,  in  which  he  shewed  several  useful  articles  such  a:> 
candlesticks,  stands,  salvers,  waiters^  bread  baskets,  tea  boards,  &e., 
elegantly  designed  and  highly  finished.  Baskerville  is  a  great  che- 
risber  of  genius,  which  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  cultivating." 

In  1764,  Mr.  Baskerville  received  the  following  curious  letter 
from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

^*  Craven-strtet,  London,  1764.- 

"  Dear  Sir, 

'*  Let  me  give  you  a  pleasant  instance  of  the  prejudice  some  have 
entertained  against  your  work.  Soon  after  I  returned,  discoursing 
with  a  gentleman  respecting  the  artists  of  Birmingham,  he  said, 
*<  you  would  be  the  means  of  blinding  all  the  people  in  the  nation,  for 
the  strokes  of  your  letters,  being  too  thin  and  narrow,  hurt  the  jeye, 
and  he  never  could  read  a  line  of  them  without  pain."  *<  I  thought 
(said  1)  70U  were  going  to  complain  of  the  gloss  on  the  paper  some 
objeot  to."  "  No,  no,  (:»ays  he)  I  have  heard  that  mentioned,  but  it 
is  not  that,  it  ia  to- the  natural  and  easy  proportion  between  the  height 
and  thii^koesi  of  the  Stroke^  which  makes  the  common  printing  so 
much  more  comfortable  te  the  eye."  You  see  this  gentleman  was  a 
connoisseur*  In  i^ain  I  endeavoured  to  support  your  character 
against  the  charge  ;  he  knew  what  he  felt,  and  could  see  the  reason 
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ofitfAodseTcral  other  gentlemen  among  hia  frieDds  bad.madt  the 
sine  obserTAtioDs,  Ac.  Yesterday  lie  called  to  visit  roe*  when  mi?- 
ehieiooshr  best  to  try  bis  jndgment,  I  stept  into  my  closet,  tore  oiBf 
tiie  top  or  Mr.  Caslon's  specimen,  and  produced  it  to  him  as  jours, 
broajjht  with  me  from  Birmingham,  sajing,  "  I  had  been  ewmining 
It  since  be  spoke  to  me,  and  could  not  for  my  life  perceive  the  dis- 
prsporiioa  he  mentioned,  desiring  him  to  point  it  out  to  me."  He 
reaJlj  undertook  it,  and  went  over  the  several  founts,  shewing  me 
fTtrjwhere  what  he  thought  instances  of  that  disproportion,  and 
I'^^Sired,  "that  be  could  not  then  read  the  specimen  without  feelfng 
w  strongly  the  pain  he  had  mentioned  to  me.'*  I  spared  bim  th^ 
tiffif  the  confusion  of  being  told,  that  these  were  the  types  he  had  been 
nidinjT all  his  life,  with  so  much  ea-se  to  his  eyes;  the  tvpes  hia 
iiored  Newton  is  printed  with,  on  which  he  has  pored  not  a  little  ; 
c^,  the  very  types  his  own  book  is  printed  with,  for  he  is  himself  an 
i'i'.iior,  and  yet  never  discovered  this  painfid  disprpportion  in  them, 
t  .1  be  thoagbt  they  were  yoors." 

"  I  MB,  &«/• 

*'B.  FRANKLIN." 

In  1765,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Franklin,  then  at  Paris,  and  afterwards 
»i.ibxs«dor  from  America,  to  sound  the  Literati,  respecting  the 
^inuiii  of  bis  types  ;  but  received  for  answer,  ••  That  the  French 
ifiuced  by  the  war  in  1756,  were  so  far  from  pursuing  schemes  of 
tv>ie,  that  they  were  unable  to  repair  the  public  buildings,  but  suf- 
ftrni  the  scaffulding  to  rot  before  them."  After  this  we  hear  nothing? 
' '^M^  Bsskervill©  aa  a  printer.  He  died  without  issue,  in  Jan.  8, 
'h5:  btttit  is  piunful  to  observe,  that  in  the  last  solemn  act  of  his 
'i'*^.  U  seriously  avowed  his  total  disbelief  of  Christianity. 

Hire  a  copy  of  his  Will,  but  some  parts  of  it  are  ohjectionaWe, 
»"K-i  rbe  following  inscription  on  his  tomb  would  imply  : 

''  Strangar, 

"Ctfoeatb  this  stone,  in  uncauucrated  ground,  a  friend  to  the  liber* 
te«  of  {LaTikind  directed  bis  body  to  be  iourned." 

"  May  his  f  sample  contribute  to  emancipate  thy  mind from  the 

'•i  e  frars  of  SmperhtUion  and  the  wicked  «rts  of  Priesthood." 

Thepriccipal  part  of  bis  fortune,  amounting  to  about  £12,000,  he 
'^'t  to  his  widow  ;  who  sold  the  stock,  and  retired  to  the  house 
«u.'.b  her  husband  had  built. 

Mazty  efforts  were  used  after  his  death  to  diapoee  of  the  types ;  but 
'  punhaser  could  be  found  in  the  whole  comoMHiwealth  of  letters. 

f  universities   rejected  the  offer.     (Untton  savs  coldly)  •*  The 

r.don  buckiellers  (IHr.  Kichots  says)  preferred  the  sterling  types 
•  <'4sion  and  his  apprentice,  Jackson."  Hutton  says,  •<  they  under. 
'■'^A  no  science  like  that  of  profit.  The  valaable  property,  there- 
' -ti.  lay  a  dead  weight,  til!  pufchasM  by  a  literary  society  at  Paris, 
^-  ITjy,  for  jtSTOO.  Inventi^ta  seldom  pays  the  inirentor.  If  you 
-^  Mhat  fortune  Basberville  ought  to  have  been  rewarded  with? 
"  -r  aiust  that  can  be  comprised  in  five  figure*.  If  you  further  ask 
^'*t  te  possessed'' — the  leairt ;  but  none  of  H  M^ue^sed  from  the 
I'c*^-    What  will  the  shade  of  (hii  great  man  think,  if  capable  of 
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th!nktT)^,  thftC  lie  has  spent  ft  fortune  6f  opulence,  ftnd  a  lifo  of  genius, 
in  carrying  to  perfection  the  greatest  of  att  human  inventions,  and 
that  his  productions,  slighted  by  his  country,  were  hawked  over 
Europe  in  quest  of  a  bidder."    Mrs.  BaskerviUe  died  in  March,  1788. 

**  We  must  admire,  if  we  do  not  imitnte,  the  taste  and  economy  of 
the  French  nation,  who,  brought  by  the  British  arms,  1762,  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  rising  above  distress,  were  able  in  seventeen  years  to 
purchase  Battkerville's  elegant  types,  refused  by  his  own  country,  and 
to  expend  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  poisoning  the  principles 
of  mankind,  by  printing  with  them  the  works  of  Voltaire.*' 

Kear  his  residence  a  conic  urn  was  placed  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
BaskerviUe,  but  was  lost  in  the  ruins,  or  destroyed  by  the  riots  of 
1791,  a  remarkable  circumstance  h&»,  however,  recently  occurred  in 
determining  the  spot  where  he  was  entombed  ;  In  levelling  the  ground 
for  the  formation  of  wharfs,  his  coffin,  standing  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, and  in  an  entire  state,  was  dug  up  ;  upon  opening  it,  the  oody 
was  not  decomposed,  and  the  teeth  had  the  appearance  of  being  per- 
fectly sound,  although  he  died  at  the  age  of  60,  and  had  been 
interred  for  nearly  half  a  century.  I  have  by  me  a  small  piece  of  the 
Shroud  with  which  he  was  surrounded !  It  has  been  asserted,  that, 
a  little  before  his  death,  he  jocularly  said  he  should  '*  again  appear 
upon  a  white  horse/'  which  saying,  connected  with  his  extraordinary 
exhumation,  has  met  with  believers  in  the  credulity  of  some  con- 
nected with  the  manufactory  established  on  this  spot. 

Baskerville's  ambition  to  excel  caused  him  to  spare  no  expeoce ; 
he  even  went  to  that  of  casting  some  founts  of  type  m  Silver,  instead 
of  the  usual  metals,  and  their  agents  ;  and  certainly  the  face  and 
form  of  his  letter  was  extremely  beautiful  and  chaste.  Dr,  Franklin 
speaks  of  its  lean  and  sharp  strokes  beine  too  fine,  but  it  is  the  plan 
of  the  French  to  this  day,  who  have  by  far  exceeded  Baskervllle  in 
the  length  andsharpness  of  their  letters,  and  although  they  appear 
(at  most  of  our  modern  types  do,  in  one  way  or  other,)  a  sort  of 
caricature,  atill  they  are  very  beautiful. 

BLOCK  PRINTING. 

WiUktm  Geds^ln  1781,  Mr.  Nichols  printed  and  published 
Biogrtphioal  Memoirs  of  William  Oed,  incluaing  a  particular  account 
of  his  progreas  ia  the  art  of  Bhck  Priming,  on  which  the  Moutbly 
Review,  spoke  favorably. 

It  appears  that  Obd  gave  a  narrative  of  his  scheme  for  Block- 
printing,  in  1790,  and  stated  that  **he  had  eclipsed  his  competitors  in 
the  art  of  Letter-ftranding,  but  found  more  difficulty  than  he  appre- 
hended in  an  attempt  to  make  plates  for  Block-printing.*'  Mr.  N 
givee  the  following  interesting  narrative  of  him : — 

"William  Obd,  an  ingenious  artist,  was  a  goldsmith  in  Edin- 
burgh and  made  faie  improvement  in  the  art  of  printing  in  1725.  The 
invention  was  simply  this.  From  anv  types  of  Greek,  Roman,  or  any 
other  character,  he  formed  a  plate  tor  every  page  or  sheet  of  a  book, 
from  which  he  printed,  instaad  of  using  a  type  for  every  letter, 
as  is  done  in  the  commoB  way.  This  was  the  ^rst  practised,  but  on 
bk>eki  of  wood,  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  pursued  in  the 
first  essays  of  Costen  Outtenberg,  and  Faust,  the  European  invent- 
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en  of  the  pre^nt  art.  '•  Thif  improTenieut,-  tajs  J«m«»  Ofd.  -  it 
pnncipalljf  considerable  in  four  most  important  articles ;  fii.  ex- 
pewe,  correctness,  beauty,  and  uDiformity.-  But  these  imnroYe- 
meDts  were  controverted  by  Mr.  Mores  and  others.  In  July,!  729, 
I  J  o?  .  «n^«red  into  partnership  with  William  Fenner.  a 
Undon  SUtioner,  who  was  to  have  half  ^enrofits.  in  consideration 
of  bis  advancing  all  the  money  requisite.  JV>  snpply  this.  Mr.  John 
araw  then  an  Architect  at  Greenwich  (who  built  Sir  QreirorT 
Pasre  s  house,  Bloomsbury  Charch,  &c.,)  was  taken  into  the  scheme  ; 
^ilf^J^^  -^^  brother,  Mr  Thomas  James,  a  foonder.  and 
Jime^Gcd,  the  inventor  a  son.     In   1730,  these  partners  applied  to 

vLl^'Z^Tl    M  S?"".*"''/^^^  for    printinir    Bible,  and   Common 

Fmer.books  hr  hlocks  instead  of  single  types,  and,  in  consequence, 

*  esse  was  sealed  to  theoi  April  23,  1731 .  In  their  attempt,  they  sunk 

t  Iirge  sum  of  monej,  and  finished  only  two  Prayer-books  •  so  that 

It  wss  forced  to  be  relin«jui»hed,  and  the  lease  was  given  up  in  1738. 

Gediinputed  h,s  disappointment  to  the  villainy  of  the  pressmen  and 

/"-treatment  of  his   partners  j  (which  he  specifies  at  larjre.)  paf - 

tiiolirW  Fenner,  whom  John  James  and  he  were  advised  to  prosecute 

l>ai  dechned  it     Ho   returned  to  Scotland  in   1783,  and   had  no' 

v'^'^  u^.*  'l^''^'  however,  set  about  Sallust.  which  he  printed  at 

Kjiihurgrh  in  1736,  12  mo,      Fenner  died  insolvent  in  or  before  the 

J»r  1735 ;  and  his   widow   married  Mr.    Waugh,  ait  Apothecary 

tho  carried  on  the  printing- business  with  her,  and  whom  she  sur' 

^uM     Her  printing  inmtenals  were. sold  in   1788.     James  Oed 

•earned  with  disappointments,  engaged  in  the  RebelHon  oi  1745   in 

VM'tatn  Perth  5  regiment  ;   and,    being  taken  at  Carlisle,  was  con- 

^  »■«•<  but,  on  hit,  falh«.r  a,  account,  b>  Dr.  Smith's  interest  with  the 

i^3t*of  Newcastle,  was  pardoned, and  released  in  1748.  Heafterwards 

w^Tied  for  some  time,  aa  a  journ^man,  with  Mr.  Bettenfaam*  and 

twtftcoinaienced  master  ;    but  being  unsuccessful,  he  want  privately 

ro  Jsmiica,  where  his   younger  brother   Wiliiaia  was  settled  as  a 

r^aUWe  Printer.     His  tools,  &c  ,  be  left  to  be  shipped  by  a  false 

rn^uJ,  who  most  ungenerously  detained  them  to  try  his  *kiU  him 

jelf    James  Ged  died  the  year  after  he  left  England:  as  did  hiJ 

r'^^ISJ^^^-     '°  ^^^   above  pursuit  Mr.  Thomas  James,  who 

lieu  m  1788.  expended    much  of  hia  fortune,  and  suffered  in  his 

proper  business ;  •«  for  the    Printers,"  ftays  Mr.  Mores,  »  would  not 

^TT.pIoy  him.because  the  block-printniK,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have 

ttta  prejudicial  to  theirs/'     Mr.  Wifliam  Oed  died  in  very  indiffe 

rtot  circumstances,  OcC  19,  1749,  after  hia  utensiU  were  sent  for  to 

I^ith  to  be  shipped  for  luondon,  to  have  joined  witli  Ins  son  James 

»^  4  pnnter  there.     Thus  ended  his  life  and  project:  which,  Iniren. 

'^'us  a*  it  ,*emed,    -  must/   ji«ys  Mr.  Mores,  -  had  it  succeeded  have 

*^7n  sunk  under  iU    own    burthen/'  for  reasons  needless   here  to 

r«apitulste.     It  IS   but  justice,  however,  to  add,  that,  since  that 

penod,  the  plan  has  been  «"«^y^?  fi"t  bjr  my  friend  Mr.  Alexander 

Tilt<Kli,tbe  learned  Editor  of  «•  Thfe  Philosophical  Magasine,''  who 

*ib«ut  having  known  of  Oed's  plan,  obtained  a  patent  f6r  a  similar 

lytotion,  wJiich  be  afterwards  l^lmquished*     But  the  exertions  of 

Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  have  been  more  successfol;  as  he  has  been  able 

to  Accomplish  aeveral  very  considerable  Stereotype  Editions." 
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It  will  be  recollected  that  Stereotype-printing  was  practined  io 
Parisyereitwasgenerally  adopted  in  Enf^land,  and  numerous  beautiful 
Editions  of  the  classics  were  printed  there  from  Stereotype  plates. 
A  work  on  the  Christian  Religion,  said  to  be  translated  from  the 
German,*  by  the  late  Queen  Charlotte,  was  the  first  book  Stereotyped 
and  Printed  in  England,  executed  by  Andrew  Wilson,  and  published 
by  Harding  of  Pall-roalU  This  mode  of  printing  being  now  so  general 
and  so  welt  known,  and  ample  descriptions  being  g^ven  in  the  various 
Encylopoedias,  render  it  unnecessary  here. 

The  Logographic  mode  of  Printing  was  invented  about  50  years 
ago  by  an  ingenious  Irish  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Johnston  : — this 
system  was  arranged  by  the  casting  of  whole  words  upon  one  piece 
of  Metal,  and  arranging  those  more  generally  in  use,  in  the  most 
convenient  position  to  the  Compositor,  in  a  similar  way  to  single 
types  as  now  placed  in  the  Cases. — 

The  only  person  that  took  up  this  mode  of  Printing  was  the  late 
John  Walter,  Esq.^  the  original  proprietor  of  the  Times  Newspaper. 
At  this  time  he  printed  for  a  few  Authors,  and  one  or  two  BookseU 
lers — amonff  the  former  was  the  celebrated  Bev.  Dr.  Trusler, 
amonff  the  latter  the  late  Mr.  Owen  of  Piccadilly  ;  but  this  mode  of 
Printing  was  soon  found  not  to  answer — in  fact  a  very  unlucky  ac- 
cident occurred  at  its  commencement,  which  was  as  follows.  An 
elegant  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was  printed  in  2  handsome  volumes 
in  octavo  ;  it  was  intended  to  have  been  dedicated  to  his  Majesty,  but 
unfortunately  the  Letter  M  broke  from  the  rest»  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  impression  went  into  circulation,  (before  the  accident  was  dis- 
covered) dedicated  to  his  ojesty !  this  created  an  unfavourable 
impression  in  the  trade,  and  the  Logographic  Art  of  Printing  fell  to 
the  ground. 

Engraving  an  Stone,  Engraving  an  Copper,  Drawing  upon  Stone,  or 
Lithography  ;  Drawing  upon  Zinc,  or  Zincography. 

Engraving  on  Stone  rested  with  the  ancients  for  a  length  of  time ; 
but  was  lost  in  the  middle  ages,  nor  was  it  revived  or  practiced  with 
any  success  in  Britain,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  Century. 
Soon  after  which,  Mr.  Tassie  produced  a  catalogue  of  his  extraordi- 
nary performances.  The  following  very  interesting  account  of  this 
talented  man  is  given  in  the  Eucyclopetdia  Britanaica. 

"  This  truly  ingenius  Modeller,  whose  history  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  a  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Britain,  was  bom  id  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  of  obscure  parents;  and  began  his  life  as 
a  country  stone  mason,  without  the  expectation  of  ever  rising  higher. 
Going  to  Glasgow  on  a  fair-day,  to  enjoy  himself  with  his  compan- 
ions, at  the  time  when  the  Foulis's  were  attempting  to  establish  an 
Academy  for  the  Fine  Arts  in  that  city,  he  saw  their  collection  of 
paintings,  and  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  become  a  Painter.  He 
removed  to  Glasgow  ;  and  in  the  Academy  acquired  a  knowledge  of 


*  John  Anastatius  Freylinghausen's  abstract  of  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  London,  1804,  was  the  first  book  stereotyped 
on  a  new  process.  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Brit. 
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6-4viog^  which  unfolded   and  improved  bis  natural  taat£ — He  wm 

frugal,  iadastrloasy  and    persevering ;  but  be  was  poor,  and  was  un> 

der  the  oeeessitj  of  devoting  hi  mseli  to  fltone-cuttlng  for  bis  support; 

Aut  withoQt  the  hopes   that  be  might  one  day  be  a  Statuary  if  h9 

coalii  not  be  a  Painter.     Resortii^  to  Dublin  for  emplovment  he  be- 

CAxe  known  to  Dr.  QMin»  who  was  aouising  himself  in  bis  leisure  hours 

vith  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  precious  stones  in  coloured  paste, 

1^  take  accurate  impressions  of  the  engravings  that  were  on  then^ 

That  art  was  known  to  the  Antients  ;   many  specimens  from  them 

«e  now  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious*     It  seems  to  have  been  lost  in 

tbe Middle  Ages;  was  revived  in  Italy  under  Leo  X.  and  the  Medici 

FaznUjat  Florence;  became  more  perfect  in  France  under  the  Regen^ 

of  the  Doke  of  Orleans,  by  his  labours  and  those  of  Homberg.     By 

thoae  whom  they  instructed  as  Assistants  in  the  Laboratory  it  con« 

tuoed  to  be  practised  in  Paris,  and  was  carried  to  Rome.     Their 

u't  va>  kept  a  secret,  and  their  Collections  were  small.  It  waa  owing 

t'$  Qaio  and  to  Tassie  that  it  has  been  carried  1 3  sucn  perfection  in 

Briuin,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe.     Dr.  Quin,  in  look* 

ice  out  for  an  Assistant,  soon   discovered  Tassie  to  be  one  in  whom 

^iK  cuklij  ^Lce  perfect  confidence.    He  was  endowed  with  fine  taste  s 

ke  vas  modest  and  unassuming :  he  was  patient ;  and  possessed  the 

k^itest  integrity.     The  Doctor  committed  his  laboratory  and  ezperi* 

Hieots  to  Ida  care.     The  associates  were  fully  successful  ;  and  found 

theoistJves  able  to  imitate  all  the  gems,  and  take  accurate  impressions 

of  tie  engravings.    As  the  Doctor  had  followed  the  subject  only  for 

kli  sQQdement,    when  the  Discovery  was  completed  he  encouraged 

Mr.  lassie  to  repair  to  London,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  pre- 

ptfatitm  and  sale  of  those  pastes  as  his  profession.     In  1 766  he  arrived 

is  tke  Capital.     Bat  he  was  diffident  and  modest  to  excess  ;  very 

(Bfit  to  introdace  himself  to  the  attention  of  persons  of  rank  and 

^oeoee :  beddea  the  number  of  engraved    G«ms  in    Britain   was 

isaU ;  and  those  few  were  little  noticed.     He  long  struggled  under 

(iiScolties  which  ironld  have  discouraffed  any  one  who  was  not  pos* 

s^<^  of  the  greatest  patienoe  and  ue  warmest  attachment  to  the 

t-dbjeet.  Hegradnallj  emerged  from  ohscnritv  ;  obtained  eorapetence; 

ud,  what  to  him.  was  much  more»  he  was  able  to  increase  his  CoUee^ 

tioD,  and  auid  higher   degrees  of  perfection  to  his  Art.     His  name 

soon  becauBe  respected,  and  the  first  Cobinets  in  £urope  were  open 

fur  his  use ;  and  be  nnifbrmly  preserved  the  greatest  attention  to  tbe> 

nmaass  of  the  imitation .  and  aeouracy  of  the  eeg^aving,  so  that 

aaay  of  his  Pastes  were  sold  op  the  Contanent  by  the  iraudnlent  for 

real  Ocmsb    His  fine  taste  led  him  to  be  peculiarly  careful  of  the  im* 

ptemoo ;  and  he  onifenniy  destroyed  those  vith  whieh  he  was  in  the 

^t  disnitisfied.     The  Art  has  been  practised  of  late  by  others  ;  and 

oaoj  tboQsands  of  ptDStes  have  been  sold  as  Tassie's,  which  he  would 

^ve  ODBsideeed  as  inyBrtoas  to  his  fame.     Of  the  fame  oi  others  he 

*as  not  envious ;  for  he  uniformly  spoke  with  frankness  in  praise 

^  those  who  czecaled  them  well,  though  they  were  endeayouring  to 

rtvai  hims<:lf.     To  the  ancient  Kcigravlngs  be  added  a  numerous  CoK 

iHtion  of  the  most  emwent  modern  ones  ;  many   of  which  approach. 

is  excellence  of  workmanship  if  not  in  simplicity  of  design  and  chas- 
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tity  of  expression  to  the  mo&t  celebrated  of  the  ancient.  Mftnj  jeturs 
before  he  died  he  executed  a  commisston  for  the  late  Empress  of 
Russia,  consisting  of  about  15,000  different  engravings  (see  article 
Gem,  in  the  Encvclopedia  Britannica).  At  his  death  in  1799,  tbey 
amounted  to  near  20,000 :  a  Collection  of  Engravings  unequalled  in  the 
the  world.  Every  lover  of  the  Fine  Arts  must  be  sensible  of  the  adrati* 
ta^e  of  it  for  improvement  in  knowledge  and  in  taste.  The  Collection 
of  Feluix  at  Paris  consisted  of  1800  articles  ;  and  that  of  Dhen  at 
Rome  of  2500.  For  a  number  ofy^ars,  Mr.  Tassie  practised  the 
modi'Ming  of  portraits  in  wax,  which  he  afterwards  moulded  and  cast 
in  paste.  By  this  the  exact  likeness  of  many  eminent  men  of  the  pre- 
sent age  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  as  accurately  as  those  of  the 
philosophers  and  great  men  have  been  by  the  antient  statuaries. 
In  taking  likene^s('s  he  was  in  general  uncommonly  happy  :  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  he  believed  there  was  a  kind  of  inspiration  (like 
that  mentioned  by  the  Poets)  necessary  to  give  him  success.  The 
Writer  of  this  Article,  in  conversing  with  him  repeatedly  on  the  sub- 
ject, always  found  him  fully  persuaded  of  it.  He  mentioned  many 
instances  in  which  he  had  been  directed  by  it ;  and  even  some,  in 
which,  after  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  realize  his  ideas  on  the  wax» 
he  had  been  able  by  a  sudden  flash  of  imagination,  to  please  himself 
in  the  likeness  several  days  after  he  had  last  seen  the  original.  Ho 
possessed  also  an  uncommonly  fine  taste  in  Architecture,  and  would 
nave  been  eminent  in  that  branch  if  he  had  followed  it.— In  private 
life  Mr.  Tavsie  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  uniform  piety,  and  for 
the  siinplicity,  the  modesty,  and  benevolence,  that  shone  through  his 
character. " — Ennjclopcedia  Britannica, 

The  great  Prize  of  the  •*  Shakespeare  Gallery  " — drawn  in  Mr. 
Boy  dell's  Lottery  on  the  28th  of  January,  1805,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
Tassie,  the  above  ingenious  modeller. 

Engraving  is  divided  into  so  many  branches,  and  is  so  important 
and  interesting  an  art,  that  numerous  volumes  have  been  written  upon 
the  subject ;  and  the  Encyclopedias  and  Dictionaries  of  Engravers, 
and  the  Fine  Arts,  present  such  ample  details  and  directions  for  the 
execution  of  each  separate  branch,  that  I  shall  only  give  an  outline 
of  each.  Mr.  Elmes  in  his  valuable  **  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of 
the  Fine  Arts,"  not  only  describes  the  whole  of  them,  but  in  many 
instances  gives  valuable  information  for  practising  each,  particularly 
that  of  the  more  modern  invention  of  Kngraving  or  drawing  upon 
Stone,  termed  Lithography,  with  which  Stmefekler,  the  Inventor,  haa 
furnished  him  with  the  means  which  he  acknowledges,  and  other  ▼«!- 
uable  communications  that  he  has  given. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Dictumarium  Pufygrapkiettm,  that  the  art  of  Bn* 
graving  is  for  the  greatest  part  of  modem  invention,  not  being  older 
than  the  16th  Century. 

"  It  is  true  indeed,  the  ancients  did  practise  Engraving  on  precioas 
stones  and  crystals ;  some  of  which  works  are  still  to  be  seen, 
equal  to  any  production  of  the  latter  ages ;  but  the  art  of  Engraving* 
on  plates  of  metal  or  blocks  of  wood  in  order  to  form  prints  from 
them,  was  not  known  till  after  the  invention  of  painting  in  oil." 

jS/met  in  his  General  and  Bibliographic  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
states, — 
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Tbe  art  of  engraving  is  divided  Into  various  branches  or 
tkiMS :  as  engraving  on  stones  for  seals,  sienets,  calUd  gem  scu/pture ; 
&  nuking  for  coins*  medals^  kc,  eallea  medaliurgy ;  on  copper" 
platet  aAer  varions  manners,  as  Hue  engraving,  etching  or  engraving 
vitb  aqoa  fortis,  mezzotinto  engraving  or  ecraping,  aquatinia  engravings 
dippie  doi  or  chalk  engrtn^ngt  engraving  on  wood,  engrating  on  steelt 
m  tUne,  called  HtAographyf  etching  on  glast,  and  some  other  minor 
itnndies  of  the  arts. 

The  art  of  engraving  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  originally  only 

rade  delineations  expressed  by  simple  outlines,  such  as  are  described 

bj  Herodotus,  as  traced  npon  the  shields  of  the  Oarians.       The  im« 

portuce  and  utility  of  this  art  is  acknowledged   by  every  person  of 

tute  and  knowledge  ;  and  its  dignity   as  an  art  is  undoubted.     It 

Buhipjies  tbe  works  of  other  artists  and  preserves  them  to  posterity  \ 

tt  records  the   talents  of  eminent  artists  by  an  art  which  requires 

cqvsl  talent,  and  scarcely  less  genius.    Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  are  men* 

tiooed  in  tbe  book  of  Clenesis  as  "  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart  to  work 

sll  manner  of  work  with  tbe  graver."    The  hieroglyphics  of  tbe 

Egyptians  st%  aUo  a  species   of  engraving,  of  which  there  are  many 

fifietpecimens  in  the  British  Museum.       Among  the  Etruscan  anti* 

^ties  in  the  same  collection  are  two  specimens  of  the  art  of  engraving 

St  s  terj  remote  period  ;  a  representation  of  which  forms  the  fron^ 

6fpiece  to  one  of  the  volumes  of  Stbutt's  Dictionary  of  Engravers. 

Tbe  art  of  en^avtngio  this  country,  like  the  practice  in  every  other 

eoostrv,  eomaieneed  and  increased  with,  civilization  and  knowledge. 

Uukr  Alfred  the  Great  the  art  met  with  great  encouragement,  and 

nrntiu  of  it  as  practised  in  his  days  are  still  in  existence.     There  is 

itiBpr^rved  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford  a  valuable  jewel  of  this  period 

nprvwaiiog  St-  Cuthbert,  the  back   of  which  is  ornamented  with 

foiiage  Tery  skilfully  engraved. 

T£t  most  ancient  as  well  as  tbe  most  legitimate  and  beautiful  mode 
of  prsetisiog  the  art  is  that  which  is  called  line  engraving  or  engraving 
proper ;  and  is  the  art  of  cutting  lines  npon  a  copper-plate,  by  means 
of  a  steel  instrument  called  a  graver  or  burin,  without  the  use  of  aqua 
fortis.  This  was  the  first  way  of  producing  copper*plate  prints  that 
*M  practised,  and  is  still  much  used  in  historical  subjects,  portraits, 
sn4  in  finishing  landscape. 

O/a^zzoimlo  JEngraeing  or  Sq^afmg. — This  art,  which  is  of  mod. 
<re  datCt  is  recommended  by  the  ease  with  which  it  is  executed, 
eip^oiaUy  by  those  who  understand  drawing.  Mezzotinto  prints  are 
dwae  which  have  no  strokes  of  the  graver,  but  whose  lights  and 
•hades  are  Mended  together,  and  i^>pear  like  drawing  in  India  ink. 
They  are  different  from  aquatinta,  but  as  both  resemble  Indian  ink, 
the  difference  is  more  easUy  perceived  than  described.  Mezzotinto 
it  applied  to  portraits  and  historical  objects,  and  aqnatinta  is  chiefly 
SM  for  landscape  and  architecture. 

The  invention  oi  mezzotinto  engraving  is  generally  attributed  to 
Prinee  Bnbert ;  but  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  it  is  given 
to  thai  eminent  architect.  "  Tbe  mode  of  impressing  pictures  by 
light  and  shade  on  copper,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  engraving 
ia  BMssetiBto^  «wea  ita  improvement  if  not  its  origin  to  Wren."    The 
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journuls  of  the  Royal  Society  for  October  1,  1662,  record  that  Dr. 
Wren  presented  some  cuts  done  by  himself  in  a  new  way,  whereby  he 
could  almost  as  soon  do  a  subject  on  a  plate  of  brass  or  copper  as 
another  could  draw  it  with  a  crayon  on  paper.  On  this  subject  the 
editor  of  Pareotalla  speaks  with  decision,  that  "  he  was  the  first  in- 
ventor of  the  art  of  graving  in  Mezzotinto  ;  which  wais  afterwards 
prosecuted  and  improved  by  his  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Rubort,  in  a 
manner  sontewhat  different,  upon  the  suggestion,  as  it  is  said,  of  the 
learned  John  Evelyn,  Esq." 

Of  Engraving  in  ^^ua/tnto.^-Aquatinta  is  a  method  of  producing 
prints  very  much  resembling  drawings  in  Indian  ink.  The  principle 
of  the  process  consists  in  corroding  the  copper  with  aquafortis  in 
such  a  manner  that  an  impression  from  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
tint  laiil  on  the  paper.  This  is  effected  by  covering  the  copper  with 
a  powder,  or  some  substance  which  takes  a  granulated  form,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  aquafortis  from  acting  where  the  particles  adhere,  and  by 
this  means  cause  it  to  corrode  the  copper  partially,  and  in  the  inter- 
stices only.  When  these  particles  are  extremely  minute  and  near  to  each 
other^  the  impression  from  the  plate  appears  to  the  naked  eye  exactly 
like  a  wash  of  Indian  ink  ;  but  when  they  are  larger,  the  granulation 
is  more  distinct,  and  as  this  may  be  varied  at  pleiisure,  it  is  capable 
of  being  adapted  with  success  to  a  variety  of  purposes  and  subjects. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  wood  is  not  only  of  very  ancient  date,  but 
is  a  legitimate,  beautiful,  and  artistlike  mode  of  operation^  for  the 
production,  of  prints,  particularly  for  books.  The  first  engravers  on 
wood  whose  names  have  reached  our  times  are  William  Pluydenwurff 
and  Michael  Wolgemuth,  who  engraved  the  cuts  of  the  Nuremburg 
Chronicle  which  was  published  in  folio  in  1493,  which  are  marked 
with  all  the  stiffness  and  inaccuracy  which  characteriae  the  works  of 
the  German  artists  of  that  time. 

Engraving  on  wood  is  a  very  artist-like  mode  of  execution,  and  re- 
quires considerable  graphic  abilities  to  execute  it  well.  Hence  many 
painters  of  excellence  have  practised  it  with  success.  Among  the 
best  engravers  on  wood,  we  must  particularly  mention  Pierre  Scfeffer 
or  Schoifer,  whose  coloured  figures  in  bis  celebrated  Psalter  (folio 
1457)  prove  that  this  mode  of  engraving,  the  invention  of  which  is 
commonly  attributed  to  Hugo  Da  Oabri,  bad  its  rise  in  Germany. 

Albrht  Durer  also  practised  the  art  of  wood  engraving  with 
great  success,  which  began  now  to  assume  a  higher  character;  and, 
as  far  as  regards  the  executive  part,  he  brought  it  to  a  perfection 
which  has  hardily  been  equalled  by  any  succeeding  artist. 

Bewick  of  >iJewcast]e,  Harvey  his  pup^l,  the  Thompsons  (brothers). 
6;aii5!on,  and  other  artists,  have  carried  this  art  to  the  highest 
perfection.  * 

Ener^aving  on  Steel  is  performed  in  nearly  a  similar  way  to  engra- 
ving on  copper.  For  etching  on  steel  the  plate  or  block  is  bedded 
on  glazier's  putty,  and  etched  with  a  needle  through  a  ground  of 
Brunswick  black  in  the  common  way.  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Heath 
have  earned  the  art  of  engraving  on  plates  of  softened  steel,  after- 
wards hardened  by  a  scientific  process,  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 

Evgraving  on  $Une  is  a  recent  invention  now  in  great  vogue.     It  is 
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5beapaniI,*heo  well  performed,  producea  impressions  of  irreat  beauty 
la  imiration  of  cbalk,  Mezzotinto,  pen  and  ink,  and  even  of  etchin/ 
JiMgramH^  or  ttcUng  tm  glius  ia  performed  by  laying  on  a  trround 
coosbting  of  a  thin  coat  of  beea  wax,  and  drawing  the  desi^Mi  f  herein 
with  an  etching  needle.     It  is  then  to  be  covered  with  sulphuric  acid, 
sprnikl^  over  with  powdered  fluor  spar  or  fluoric  acid.     It  must  be 
Ui^  off  after  four  or  ^^e  bours,  and  cleansed  with  oil  of  turpentine 
fiTcaiMo  IS  a  mode  of  engraving  on  copper  and  other  metals  or 
substances  by  drawing  with  a  needle  inserted  in  a  handle,  called  an 
ticking  needle,  on  and  through  a  thin  ground,  which  being  corroded 
w  bitten  by  aquafortis,  forms  the  lines  upon  the  plate. 

lAtkograph^.  A  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  that  this  in- 
f entioD,  of  only  a  few  years'  date,  is  calculated  to  be  in  many  ways 
of  the  highest  possible  utility.  The  facility  with  which,  throurrh  iu 
meUinin,  any  tfting  whatever  in  the  shape  of  writing  or  pictorial  dis- 
piay  «n  be  multiplied  is  truly  astonishing.  %  means  of  it  the  pain- 
ler,  tHe  sculptor,  the  architect,  are  enabled  to  band  down  to  posterity 
«  many  lac  similes  of  their  original  sketches  as  they  please.  The 
coiiectoror  antiquarian  is  enabled  to  multiply  his  originals,  and  the 
^or  the  fruits  of  his  leisure  hours.  Th^  portrait  painter  can 
graUfy  bia  patron  by  supplying  him  with  as  many  copies  as  he  wishes 
lotiaTe  of  a  successful  likeness.  Men  in  office  may  obtain  copies  of 
tte  most  important  despatches  or  documents,  without  a  moraenfs 
aetoy,  and  without  the  necessity  of  confiding  in  the  fidelity  of  secre- 
t«rj«  and  clerks  ;  whilst  the  merchant  and  the  man  of  business,  to 
«Uoo  time  IS  often  of  the  most  vital  importance,  can,  with  similar 
Koaptitude,  preserve  what  copies  they  may  require,  of  their  table* 
«»  att^onts. 

/  c\f^'°*^*'^'  *^*  ^***  ^-  ^a^^'ert*  Esa-  executed  a  greater  variety 
^f  fio«5«ts  m  this  branch  of  the  art,  than  perhaps  any  other  person 

liL"  ^'^^^'^^^"^  ^  ™®  *°  ®**^®*  ^^^^  *'  ™J  request,  my  Son  has  en- 
*We<l  me,  by  his  execution  of  the  four  Lithographic  Heads,  which 
•ceompMy  this  Retrospect— to  present  this  earliest  specimens  of  his 
t^  jn  that  art;  my  second  Graitdsgn  has  also  engraved  the  five 
tae  smule  Wood  t^uU  of  the  ancient  Printers. 

Drawing,  or  Etching  upon  Zinc  called  Zincography, 

This  is  the  very  latest  invention,  or  improvement  in  the  fine  Arts 

The  process  and  progress  is  similar  to  the  drawing  on,  and  printing 

k   k   **'^**     '*  '^^'^  invented  by  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Co.  of  London, 

»Do  Uft  obudoed  s  patent  for  this  branch  of  art,  ami  have  extensive 

Xuis  Mt  Dartford,  in  Kent,  for  preparing  the  Zinc   Plates,  which 

P6S9eti ^  gresLt  advantage  over  Stone,  from  being  light  and  portable  ; 

ihreiome  Impressions  from  this  mode  of  Printing,  executed  by  my 

EiPssT  Ob ANVSoif*   from  the  original  drawings,   which  are   very 

imaifttL 


Art.  II.— the  WAR  OF  THE  FEUILLBTONS. 

1.  Les  Contemporains^  Alexre  Dumas ^  Emile  de  Girardin, 

Eugene  Sue,  George  SandfJuleaJanim^  ^c.  par  Eugine 
Mirecourt;  24mo.  Paris.     1856-7. 

2.  Fabrique    de   Biographies  Maison  JE.  de  Mirecourt 

et  Cte ;  par  un  ex  Associe  Pierre  MazeroUe ;  24mo. 
Palis.     1857. 
8.  Biograpliie  de  Jacquot^ide  Mirecourt ;  par  Theophile 
Deschamps.    Paris.     1857. 

Among  those  privileges  of  young  days  which  we  would 
gladly  seize  on  again,  the  most  desirable  would  be  to  feel 
once  more  the  awe  and  veneration  with  which  we  once  regarded 
every  one  who  had  writtenabook.  Messrs  Dilworth,  Fenning, 
Walker,  and  other  grave  signiors,  enthroned  on  easy  chairs 
in  the  frontispieces  of  spelling  books  and  dicUonaries,  and 
calmly  dictating  to  files  of  docile  urchins,  were  well  enough 
in  their  way,  and  worthy  of  due  respect  ;*but  still  what  a 
height  above  their  fnll-bottomed  wigs  and  collarless  coats, 
sat  enthroned  the  authors  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield^  Puss  in  Boots,  and  the  Battle  of 
Anghrim  I  At  twenty  years  of  age  we  cheerfully  sacrificed 
a  good  dinner  to  the  pleasure  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the 
Great  Unknorcn  during  his  visit  to  Dublin;  and  looked  on 
it  as  an  event  to  be  ever  after  deplored,  that  the  bodihf 
presence  of  the  authoress  of  £7inui  once  embalmed  the  air 
of  the  apartment  in  which  we  were  employed  at  our 
drudgery,  without  our  being  at  the  time  sensible  of  our 
privilege. 

At  that  era  of  literary  faith  and  hope,  though  we  had 
heard  of  poL'ts  in  Grub-street  garrets  holding  deferential 
language  to  milk-women  on  the  subject  of  scores  left  xin- 
paid,  we  gave  very  little  faith  to  the  report ',  and  looked  on 
the  author  of  Marmlon  sitting  in  ease  and  dignity  beside  a 
castle  wall,  with  gallant  Ltijra  by  his  side,  and  his  pencil 
ready  to  fasten  a  poetical  iaea  on  the  page  of  his  note-book, 
as  the  true  type  of  authorhood. 

Great  was  our  admiration  of  a  portrait  of  the  authoress  of 
Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  and  hearty  our  approval  of  the  taste  of 
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(he  painter  settling  lier  on  a  rnin  in  a  dark  night  withbare 
neck  and  countenimce  lijrhted  up  by  the  pale  moon  ;  while 
n^gardlesa  of  eold  and  solitude  she  calmly  gazed  abroad  on 
the  night  landscape  and  the  gloomy  heaven,  with  sublime 
arid  ruDiantic  ideaa  sweeping  across  the  magic  mirror  of  Iilt 
inii^nation.  Small  thanks  we  gave  to  a  common-])lace 
friend  in  our  company  who  suggested  the  propriety  and 
♦■'^'nfort  of  the  lady's  resuming  bonnet  and  ehawl,  walking 
ii'-me,  putting  her  feet  in  a  pan  of  warm  water  and  taking 
a  ^'!a&?  of  hot  wine  negus. 

If  at  this  advanced  period  of  our  lives  and  experience  we 
1>A  on  favorite  writers  as  mere  men  and  women,  we  can 
tonestly  lay  hand  on  breast,  and  declare  that  the  fault  rests 
do:  with  us.  If  Mrs.  Siddons  will  beg  for  black  muddy 
porter,  though  in  tones  of  tragic  depth ;  if  one  man  of  geni^ 
U3  allows  himself  to  be  so  bemused  in  beer,  whiskey- 
pnnch,  and  tobacco,  that  some  one  must  see  him  in  safety 
L'me  when  he  dines  abroad ;  if  another  delights  every 
reader  where  the  English  tongue  is  known  with  a  tale  of 
tPJe  love,  loyalty,  heroic  daring,  and  liberal  feelings,  and 
alVrwards  calumniates  in  a  furious  newspaper,  the  religion, 
political  faith,  and  honesty  of  nine-tenths  oi'  his  fellow  sub- 
j«ti,  tad  all  for  «ake  of  filtiiy  lucre  ;  finally  if  a  third 
CK«  sQch  a  production  on  the  world  as  no  Christian  father 
^ould  allow  to  be  read  by  wife,  son,  or  daughter,  will  not 
^  idols  which  we  raised  to  those  false  divinities  in  our 
DoindB  sanctuary, fall  of  themselves  and  be  hopelessly  shi- 
^tKd  in  pieces ! 

The  light  in  which  the  young  and  the  unworldly  portion 
of  the  reading  world  look  upon  their  unknown  literary 
:r]i<les  and  instructors,  is  similar,  wifh  a  difftTenc^,  to  that 
in  which  a  judge  on  the  bench  arrayed  in  all  the  grandours 
ut  lior?e-hair  and  ermine,  is  regarded  by  a  pimple-minded 
Mcnpant  of  the  gallery,  while  with  imruffled  vi.-^age.  calm 
psjtfi^iouless  tone,  and  dignified  gesture,  he  settles  the  law 
l*^ween  the  angry  and  smarting  advocatei?,  himself  oc- 
*Qpying  that  exalted  seat,  beyond  and  above  the  atmosjihere 
ifl  which  irritation  or  personal  animosity  is  known. 

But  let  this  lofty  personage  enter  on  a  wordy  war  with  one 
rf the  incensed  wranglers,  and,  forgetful  of  his  oflScial  great- 
ness, utter  such  words  and  with  such  gestures  as  a  fish- 
w^'main  or  ear-driver,  familiar  with  boSks  and  learned  in 
^iit*  law,  would  use  on  the  occasion^  would  not  the  un- 
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BOpMsticated  liatenSer  depart  in  a  wretched  state  etf  mind, 
heartily  despising  study,  knowledge,  official  grandeur,  and 
the  undignified  individuals  in  whose  possession  he  finds 
them. 

So  to  every  man  who  thinks  he  can  inform  or  improve 
his  fellows,  and  writes  a  book,  we  say,  "  let  not  the  example 
just  propounded,  depart  from  your  mind :  if  assailed  by 
some  snarling  cur,  let  your  demeanor  to  him  be  that  of 
the  sedate  judge  to  the  irritated  selfish  pleader  whose  figures 
of  speech  were  acquired  at  the  fish-auction  in  Pill-lane, 
If  misunderstood  or  even  found  in  error  by  a  rational  and 
civil  spoken  censor,  let  logic  be  the  substance  of  your 
answer,  and  courtesy  its  form.  And  so  shall  we  settle  your 
bust  beside  those  of  the  great  minds  of  all  ages,  the  results 
of  whose  genius,  judgment  and  labour  remain  for  ouf 
pleasure  and  improvement;  while  we  dwell  as  little  on 
their  defects,  littlenesses,  and  faults,  as  if  in  tkeir  instances 
such  infirmities  were  altogether  unknown." 

But  if  one,  eminent  by  his  literary  and  official  rank,  takes 
to  exercise  the  romancer's  privilege  on  the  sober  pages  of 
history,  and  raises  to  the  rank  of  a  demigod,  a  very  ordinary 
specimen  of  humanity ;  if  he  wilfully  misrepresents  the 
motives  and  actions  of  those  with  whose  political  or  religious 
principles  he  does  not  sympathise  ;  if  after  being  shewn  re- 
peated proofs  of  the  falsehood  of  his  statements,  he  coolly 
and  arrogantly  repeats  the  seven-times  convicted  lie,  STirely 
the  punishment  of  the  traitor  to  the  love  of  his  native  land 
will  not  be  too  severe  for  tlie  traitor  to  truth,  and  the  wilful 
calumniator  of  the  dead. »    He, 

*•  Living  shall  forfeit  fair  renown  ; 
And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  wiience  he  sprung, 
Uawept,  unhonored,  and  unsung." 

As  the  reading  and  hard  to  be  pleased  portion  of  the 
community  expect  to  find  a  combination  of  virtues  and 
good  qualities,  in  those  who  cater  for  their  entertainment, 
which  they  by  no  means  insist  on  as  necessary  in  their  own 
individual  cases,  it  is  worth  enquiring,  whether  consistently 
with  the  ordinaiy  rise  and  progress  of  the  literary  career, 
their  expectations  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  be  ever  fulfilled* 
No  writer  living  or  dead  was  ever  educated  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  profession.    The  republic  consists  of  deserters 
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from  the  lanks  of  the  studeatsof  law,  of  physic,  of  theulogy 
iu  some  cases,  or  the  still  more  difficult  sciences  of  political 
and  commercial  finance.  A  youth  spends  hisavailable  fortune 
io  tLe  purchase  of  a  stuff  gown,  or  a  gold  headed  cane ;  but 
ib€»e  appendages  will  not  ensure  a  respectable  subsistence 
without  connexion,  patronage,  or  what  is  called  good  luck. 
Another  has  exhausted  his  paternal  resources  in  dissipation, 
while  pretending  to  -be  engrossed  in  earnest  study ;  and 
his  fortune  is  gone,  his  parents  enraged,  and  the  gold  headed 
cane  or  the  stuff  gown  not  procured.     £ach  in  his  progress 
has  acquired  a  literary  taste,  nnd  neither  can  tell  but  that 
he  possesses  a  creative  literary  power ;  so  he  can  tldnk  of 
nothing  better  than   constructing  a  tragedy,  a  poem,  a 
novel,  or  an  essay  on  the  state  of  morality  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tiie  moon.     He  shtits  himself  up  for  three  months, 
hves  on  bread  and  weak  tea,  and,  when  tlie  great  work  is 
achicTed,  he  seeks  a  publisher.    He  is  requested  to  name 
bis  former  work,  and  mention  the  publisher,  the  number 
€f  copies  sold,  opinions  of  the  press,  <i^c.     He  modestly  in- 
dicates the  red  taped  parcel  as  the  first  offspring  of  his 
brain — the  rejoinder  informs  him  that  when  he  has  acquired 
a  Dame,  the  present  individual  will  have  mu,ch  pleasure  in 
njkiag  him  further  known.    He  naturally  suggests  that 
to  aeqnire  that  same  good  name,  paper  and  print  must  be 
risked  by  acme  one,  and  finally  the  sedate  gentleman  op- 
posite, declines  the  office  of  ibrlorn  hope  in  his  regard. 
Thus  "  I  will  not  publish  till  you  acquire  renown,"  **  I  can- 
not acquire  renown  till  you  publish,'*  become  the  two  un- 
sjmpathising  portions  of  a  vicious  circle ;  and  instead  of 
moving  easily  and  swiftly  between  their  hands  as  a  sentient 
mahogany  convenience,  between  the  hands  of  the  ci-devant 
table-turners, 

**  Fools  that  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread/' 

each  by  pushing  and  pulling  in  the  opposite  direction  holds 
the  engine  fast,  and  a  decidedly  dead  lock  is  effected. 

Let  US  now  suppose  our  aspirant  tired  in  his  chase  after 
a  publisher,  and  decided  to  win  fame  at  his  own  proper 
rbk.  An  agent  for  the  sale  and  advertisements  is  easily 
foaud;  and  with  a  tlirill  of  pleasure  the  proofs  are  awaited. 
Ob  labor  of  love !  Oh  welcome  the  comely  black  and  red 
cheeks  ot  the  printing  house  messenger,  handing  in  the 
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dirty  roli'of  manttttoript  enelosinff  the  four  leayeB  of  tyfn  I 
liow  int(»«Atiiig  the  title  page  m  the  windows,  greeting 
tke'happj  antbor  on  the  day  of  publication,  but  oh  how 
nervous  the  enquiries  after  the  sale  for  the  first  few  weeks  I 

Half  a  year  comes  to  an  end  even  with  the  most 
inpatient  author  that  ever  held  a  pen;  and  the  agent 
unfolds  his  leger.  (We  pass  over  the  hot  and  cold  fits 
suffered  from  the  reviewers'  varied  treatment).  The  leger, 
we  repeat,  is  opened ;  and  the  sanguine  victim  reads  the 
plainly  written  statement  without  venturing  to  give  credit 
td-hie  eyes—*'  Mr.  Wildgoose  to  Mr.  Balaam  Fookcap, 
Dr,  To  warehousing  and  advertising  the  *  Dbrvibh  op 
TKB  Dbsbbt,"  £80  16a.  7d.  Cr.  by  sale  of  4  copies, 
deducting  commission,  16s."  A  friendly  householder 
having  signed  his  name  as  security  for  paper  and  print, 
£87  16s.,  our  adventurer's  sensations  for  the  nexttwenty-* 
fi)ur  houiB  may  be  lett  to  the  pity  of  the  most  apathetic 
reader. 

Of  course  a  great  deal  of  occupation  is  given  to  persona 
in  our  hero's  situation  by  newspapers  and  magazines ;  but 
who  enn  calculate  the  quantity  of  articles  rejected  or  not 
paid  for,  or  the  misery  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  occupy 
them  till  the  last  day  of  each  month,  but  **  the  hope  deferred 
that  maketh  the  heart  sick  I" 

How  wise,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  for  the  aspirers 
after  literary  celebrity  to  content  themselves  with  the  dis- 
diargo  of  some  useful  plodding  occupation ;  and  how 
unreasonable  to  expect  from  the  disappointed,  irritated, 
and  excitable  employes  of  literature,  the  calmness  or  dignity 
of  people  placed  by  their  position  above  the  paltry  cares 
requisite  to  procure  daily  subsistence  I 

We  are  spared  the  disagreeable  task  of  illustrating  onr 
theme  by  examples  from  the  corps  of  English  literati,  by 
a  manifestation  of  decided  discomfort  among  their  brothers 
of  the  steel  pen  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  We  have 
endeavored  ere  now  to  familiarise  our  readers  with  the  real 
merits  of  several  of  the  French  literary  notables :  it  is  now 
our  less  pleasing  task  to  produce  some  traits  of  the  men 
which  are  calculated  to  temper  our  high  opinion  of  the 
writers. 

Euffine  de  Mirecourt,  not  finding  a  free  field  for  his 
labors  in  the  domain  of  poetry  or  faction,  has  established 
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hiaieir  tJie  hktDiian  and  ceoaor  of  the  neat  aiid  littlo 

acdcme^  and  good  aod  bad  qnalitiee^  as  well  aa  the  literary 

merits  and  defects  of  those  of  his  ootemporaries  who  have 

uqnired  a  stataa  either  in  literature,  the  arts,  politics,  or 

faiaaoe.     Uuable  to  see  any  faults  in  some,  he  chastiBcs 

Qftfaers  with  so  unsparing  a  hand,  that  besides  retaliating 

lo  the  best  of  their  power  with  their  own  proper  members, 

tb^  hard  recourse  to  the  long  arm  of  the  law  to  level 

th^  assailant.    But  in  making  out  this  supplement  to 

the  'qnanelsof  anthors'  already  known  to  the  reading  world, 

im  prefer  the  advice  of  the  simple  giant  to  that  of  the  keen 

tttinst,  and  will  begin  at  the  beginning.  ' 

Enjetke  Jaequot^  bom  at  Mirecourt  in  Lorraine,  and 
baptised  in  1815,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  native  town 
was  invested  by  the  Cossacks,  was  early  devoted  to  the 
derical  state  by  his  mother*  Not  feeling  a  very  strong 
vocatioQ,  and  Uaming  himself  profoundly  therefoi^,  he  IbH 
home  without  warning  his  parents,  intending  by  way  of 
smrtifieation  for  his^  Inkewarmness,  to  become  a  very 
Trsppist,  and  thud  make  a  complete  sacrifice  of  his  own 
proper  will  aud  propensities.  In  the  diligence  he  falls  into 
wnTcrBation:  with  a  worldly-minded  painter  and  his  wife, 
tti  is  induced  i<s  change  lus  purpose,  and  essay  the  life  of 
ft  nan  of  letters  in  Paris ;  and  bis  prentiee  essays  fill  the 
letler^boxes  of  the  journals,  from  which  they  are  promoted 
to  the  stoves  (A  the  editors. 

He  accepts  and  fulfils  the  duties  of  one  or  two  offices, 
hot  is  still  driven  back  to  the  pen  by  an  uncontroUaUbs 
impulse ;  in  the  second  sta^  his  articles  are  printed  but 
not  paid  for,  and  in  the  third,  he  gets  a  scanty  and  irregular 
lecompensc.  Thirsting  for  fame  and  a  first  place  in  perio*- 
dieal  literature,  he  finds  himself  foiled  by  the  simple  fact 
of  the  best  places  in  the  chief  newspapers  being  filled  by 
Aufuste  Maquet,  Paul  Meurioe,  CouilhaCy  and  oUi^^, 
each  and  all  signing  their  names  Alexandre  Dumas,  Simtd- 
taseously  appear  Ites  Medids,  Une  fille  du  Reaent,  and 
La  Ouerre  des  Femmes^  in  the  columns  of  Le  Globe^ 
Le  Commerce  and  La  Patrie ;  and  every  time  that  Eugene 
pnjs  for  leave  to  labor  in  the  fields  of  these  demesnes,  he 
is  met  at  the  gates  by  such  responses  as  were  erewhile  ffiven 
in  Pu$8  in  Boote^  "^  All  these  vast  estates  belongs  and  will 
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belong,  till  time  atantk  d(ill,  to  the  Mo^t  Arrogant  the 
Marquis  de  la  FailUttrie,^' 

Our  author's  patience  and  cash  being  equally  exhausted, 
be  barrows  500  francs,  and  in  four  davs  he  puts  together 
Fabrique  de  Romans^  Alejcandre  I/umcu  et  de.  He 
applies  to  an  adveniuious  printer,  who,  though  he  foresees 
a  legal  prosecution  in  perspective,  puts  the  libel  in  type, 
and  the  impatient  author  gets  3  U  copies  stitched,  and  sent 
to  all  the  influential  men  of  letters  in  Paris. 

The  brochure  caused  tremendous  excitement ;  impatient 
readers  cudgelled  each  other  for  possession  of  a  copy,  and 
in  the  editor's  room  of  Le  National,  a  paper  then  supported 
by  Armand  Marrast,  Duras,  and  MallelUley  there  was  one 
consentient  exclamation,  *•  Here  is  the  truth  at  last."  Se- 
veral passages  were  selected  for  insertion  in  next  day  s  No. 
when  unluckily  they  stumbled  on  this  passage : — 

*'  And  DOW  comes  your  turn,  Messrs.  Mallefille,  Paul  Meurice, 
Hippolyte  Augier,  Auguate  Maquet,  Fiorentino.  Couilbac  ;  rou  the 
prmcipAl  arti>«ans,  you  the  foremen  of  this  maunfacture  ;  you  who  do 
IKit  hlu4h  at  being  the  partner  of  this  trafficker  of  sentences,  and 
telling  him  soul  and  spirit!  &c.  &c." 

One  of  the  Assailed,  Mallejille,  being  on  the  epot  at  the 
moment,  the  hitherto  pleasurable  excitement  gave  way  to 
a  rery  disagreeable  feeling  of  consternation;  and  in  due 
time  and  place,  a  duel  that  might  have  crusliod  many  an 
exciting  tale  and  biting  criticism  in  the  bud,  harmlessly 
exploded,  and  left  Mallcjille  and  Mirecourt  sworn  friends 
to  this  day. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  Alexander  brought 
his  foe  before  *•  their  honors'  who  condemned  Eugene  to 
fifteen  days  dcjtention,  but  without  costs  or  seizure  of  the 
pamphlet ;  and  ho  improved  the  opportunity  by  posting 
over  some  n(!W  compliments  to  the  credit  of  his  victim  in 
Ihi  Sillioitclte,  Immediately  on  their  appearance,  a  sturdy 
•yoimg  genlleinnn  appeared  in  the  office  of  the  paper;  and 
with  hirt  riding  whij)  he  made  journals,  manuscripts,  and 
other  light  articles  lly  in  all  directions,  demanding  with 
might  and  main  the  address  of  the  defamer:  this  En/ant 
Terrible  was  Alexdndre  Dumas  Jils. 

Next  day  two  bulky  men  of  war  with  curled  moustache 
and  military  gait,  called  on  Mirecourt,  and  on  his  ac- 
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laM>ifle<iiniig  tlie  authorsliip  of  Ates  Prisons^   demanded 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  Alexander  Dnmas. 

*^  am  at  his  orders,  gentlemeo."  "But  it  is  only  right  to  apprise  you 
tkit-ve  come  on  the  part  of  Alexander  Dumas  the  son,  not  the  fa* 
tlktr.**  «<  Oh  that  is  a  different  affair."  He  rang  the  hell  and  desired 
the  servant  to  bring  his  son  ;  and  the  nurse  soon  appeared  leading  in 
ft  child  four  or'  five  jeara  pid,-  and  his  face  smeared  with  barley^ 
Mgar. 

Mirecourt  then  addressed  his  visitors  with  a  very  serious  air, 
'*Me<»iear8y  I  am  certain  that  my  son  feels  as  lively  an  interest  in  my 
hoitor,  M  the  son  of  M.  Aleirander  Dumas  in  that  of  his  father  :  you 
viil  tlierefore  please  to  demand  satisfaction  from  him  in  the  present 
in>tince.*' 

The  friend!;  arose  from  their  seats,  and  exclaimed  against  the 
smp'd  joke  played  off  at  their  expense. 

"1  ^ant  that  the  joke  is  not  in  good  taste  ;  but  it  will  serve  to  shew 
tberi^caloD^  character  of  your  proceeding.  M.  Alexander  Dumas 
is  in  eood  health  ;  him  I  have  attacked,  and  it  is  from  him  I  expect  a 
dena  id  for  satisfaction.  1  have  nothing  to  du  with  his  son.  iff 
haf  p«ned  to  kill  or  woond  bim^  would  not  the  world  say,  '  lo  !  the 
de£irQerh.i9  mordered  the  child  of  the  defamed.^  This  is  what  I 
propose.  Let  M-  Alexander  Dumas  authorise  his  son  to  go  to  the 
groacd  in  hi^  Ueud,  and  I  will  place  my^telf  at  his  dispobal  tomorrow 
QoriinJT-" 

Tke  riritors  however  disappointed/  could  not  gainsay  the  justice 
of  tb«  proposal :  they  withdrew,  and  did  not  repeat  the  vij»it. 

A  regular  Parisian  Edmund  Curll,  proposes  to  our 
ii:tr.jn'  adventurer  to  write  a  chronicle  on  the  subject  of 
Mui'taa  liclovnie.  He  takes  the  hint,  but  rather  disap* 
ptiiiU  liis  loosely  inclined  patron  by  the  decent  and  moral 
?tvle  of  the  work,  which  gives  a  very  lively  picture  of 
Eoc>*T  in  the  Paris  of  Louis  XI I L 

The  work  is  jeady  but  the  fitting  time  of  publication  is. 

wanting.    The  revolution  of  February  allows  neither  time 

nor  iQciination  to  the  Parisians,  to  study  old  world  memoirs, 

tod  iLe  author  has  enemies  by  the  hundred.      After  some 

tiiiie  it  comes  forth  in  a  feuilleton  with  the  name  of  Mery 

attached.     Towards  tlie  conclusion  Mirecourt  puts  his  own 

proper  signature  to  the  work,  writes  a  very  flattering  bio- 

^phr  of  the  J/arseiilais  Proteus  by  way  of  introduction 

iu  the'sccond  edition  of   the  chronicle  ;  and  being  assailed 

/'/  Du  las  and  his  corps  in  the  *  Memoirs'  and  the  journals 

it  their  command,    Curll  urges  him  to  proceed  with  Les 

Contemforains,  making  use  of  them  as  fitting  instruments 

forparrving  the  attacks,  an* assaulting  in  turn,  Dumas , 
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Emile  de  Girar dirty  Jules  Janin^  Eugene  Sue,  and  the 
professors  of  socialism  and  Voltairianism  in  general. 

The  idea  has  been  worked  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 
author  and  his  adviser,  Gabriel  Rou^x:  Curlly  not  without 
the  former  suflfering  now  and  then  from  fine  and  imprison- 
ment awarded  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  smarting  anta- 
gonists. The  rod  seems  to  make  no  impression,  nor  induce 
more  measured  language.  He  hates  to  the  full  measure 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  taste,  and  if  the  objects  of  his  wrath  ex- 
hibit sympathy  with  socialism  or  infidelity,  he  is  at  a  loss 
to  find  colors  sufficiently  odious  for  the  finishing  touches 
of  their  portaits.  lie  is  however  incapable  of  a  delilierate 
falsehood  ;  in  lashing  tlic  abominable  system  of  Proudhon^ 
he  does  every  justice  to  the  social  and  domestic  virtues  oi 
the  man  himself,  while  the  orthodox  views  of  VeuiUot  do 
not  screen  him  from  a  most  bitter  flagellation. 

As  the  Fabrique  des  liommis  Alexre  Dumas  et  Campag- 
nie  was  the  starting  point  of  his  literary  career,  it  is  but 
just  to  lay  before  our  readers  his  style  of  handling  that 
great  man,  cautioning  them  to  bear  in  mind  his  original 
grievance  and  tendency  to  be  carried  away  by  prejudice. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  his  sketch  of  Alexanders  youth, 
having  treated  that  part  of  the  sulyect  in  our  review  ol 
the  Memoirs*  Coming  to  the  production  of  the  Drama 
of  Henri  II L,  he  exhibits  side  by  side,  Act  II.  Scene  IV., 
of  Schiller  s  Don  Carlos,  and  Dumas'  Henri  II I. y  Act  IV., 
Scene  I ;  and  a  more  glaring  piece  of  plagiarism  could 
not  be  found  after  Mr.  Charles  Reade  or  Lord  William 
Lennox. 

No  matter  what  error  or  fault  he  may  be  chastising  foi 
the  time,  the  vice  of  borrowing  from  his  fellow  creatures, 
either  money,  or  ideas,  or  language,  is  always  tagged  to  i1 
as  certainly  as  the  regulator  to  a  steam  engine.  He  give^ 
an  instance  of  his  undoubted  composition  from  the  dramj 
of  Christine  a  Fontainebleau  :  it  is  here  submitted  with  i 
faint  expectation  of  our  being  favoured  with  a  neat  trans 
lation  into  English  ;  the  choice  of  prose  or  verse  being  lef 
to  the  convenience  of  the  operator. 


*  Iriku  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XII. 
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*  *<  Coaime  mi  baut  d*an  grahd  montt  le  votageitf  lae.*^ 
Pkrt  tost  brulant  d'en.  baa,  pvis  arrive  glac6 ; 
Saas  qa*iiii  eclair  de  joie  un  seal  instant  j  brille, 
User  i  le  rider  son  front  de  jenne  fiile, 
Sentir  une  conrone  en  or,  en  diatnant, 
Prendre  place,  i  ce  front,  d'nne  boucbe  d*amant." 

Alexander  the  Great  hearing  the  report  of  musketry  in 
the  streets  in  July,  1830,  cries  ofut  to  his  servant : 

^Joseph  hie  to  mv  gan>xnaker  for  loj  double-barrelled  mnsket, 
and  tvo  bundred  bulletjt,  twenty  to  the  pound.*' 

Tvo  bandred  ballets !  Oh  Misericorde  !  what  a  multitude  of 
rojaitsts  be  means  to  slaj  ! 

Aa  eatire  volume  of  the  memoires  ia  devoted  to  his  exploits 
darinyr  the  three  day$. 

We  acek  not  the  slightest  quarrel  with  him  on  the  subject.  Let 
kia  oatshine  Benaud  or  Tanered ; — let  him  uretend  that  he  braved 
the  ballet  shower  at  the  Pont  d'ArcoIe :— leave  him  the  honor  of 
haviog  taken  the  Artillery  Museum  :~^1et  him  have  peppered  the 
Svifs  {guards  from  behind  one  of  the  Lions  of  the  Institute,  it  con- 
cerns us  httle :  are  not  these  astounding  facts  chronicled  in  the 
*•  Mi^firs:' 

And  here  the  critic  lectures  Dumas  and,  by  implication, 
So^fte^ire  his  collaborateur,  on  the  abominat^'ona  of  the 
dnma  of  Antony,  and  the  pilfering  from  Victor  Hugo  of 
t\ni  Aaracter  of  Didier.  No  doubt  but  his  censures  on 
tie  evO  effects  of  the  piece  are  just,  and  the  culprits  richly 
d^:>ene  the  execration  he  lavishes  on  them  ;  but  oh, 
Mirocjurt,  worthy  Censor  Morum  f  Why  do  you  see  the 
itraw  in  Dumas  eye,  and  let  the  briar  in  Ilugds  escape 
notice?  Have  you  read  the.  romance  of  the  latter,  and  is 
it  not  one  of  the  most  depressinc:  and  least  edifying  that 
ever  issned  firom  the  brain  of  writer,  and  might  not  these 
maxims  be  drawn  from  it  without  the  slightest  perversion 
of  the  author  s  meaning?  "  The  moral  power  of  a  human 
being  over  his  impulses  and  actions  is  nil.  The  world  is 
go?emed  by  destiny,  or  fate,  or  necessity.  Genuine  good- 
]itt8,if  extitnt,  is  allied  to  deformity.  We  are  powerless  in 
WIT  ittempta  to  do  good  ;  but  if  our  designs  are  wicked 
we  are  certain  of  success,  the  devil  lending  a  hand ;  and  the 
iiuiflbJe  and  innocent  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being 
ioB^ed  down  and  devoured  by  the  wicked." 

The  only  merit  allowed  by  our  critic  to  his  Bete  Noire  is 
Aaf  of  a  tolerable  arrangement  of  the  materials  collected 
br  his  scouts  :  he  denies  him  any  power  of  invention  in 
toto. 
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'<  There  is  a  certain  merit  in  being  a  fi^od  disposer,  but  sol  el  ▼  in 
the  case  of  disposing  materials  collected  b^  one's  self.  But  this  is 
tho  mode  adopted  by  our  man.  Here  is  a  pirate  captain  who  has 
boarded  and  taken  a  merchant  vessel ;  but  our  filibuster  is  an 
amiable  rogue,  and  would  not  for  the  world  put  an  enemy  to  the 
sword  when  he  cries  quarter  :  quite  the  reverse.  He  orders  an  allow- 
ance of  rum  to  the  vanquished  to  refresh  them  after  the  fatigues  of 
fight ;  but  all  the  while,  he  is  getting  an  endless  amount  of  valu- 
able parcels  conveyed  to  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  and  thence  to  the 
hold,  where  he  arranges  everything  in  the  neatest  order.  Oh  what 
a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  how  comfortably  he  settles  matters !" 

On  the  representation  of  hie  piece  "  Les  Demoiselles  de 
Saint  CyVy*  Jules  Janin  took  the  liberty  of  paesing  thereon 
some  ungracious  remarks ;  Dumas  not  at  all  relishing  the 
liberty  taken,  returned  blow  for  blow,  and  a  very  character- 
istic quarrel  arose.  An  imaginative  French  writer  dcscribea 
his  Englishman  not  stretching  out  a  saving  arm  to  a  drown- 
ing countryman,  for  the  valid  reason  that  he  had  not  been 
previously  introduced  to  him ;  so  a  few  words  about  the 
mercurial  Parisian  Jeames  of  the  Morning  Post,  may  not 
be  out  of  place  before  we  enter  on  the  particulars  of  hia 
terrific  combat  with  the  Goliath  of  letters. 

And  here  once  for  all,  we  pass  unqualified  censure  on 
Mirecourt  and  his  imitators,  who  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  literary  opponent  having  a  cast  in  his  eyes,  a  turned  up 
nose,  a  aisreputable  sire  who  saw  no  evil  in  coining  bad 
money,  or  a  mother  who  preferred  the  society  of  aneighbour'a 
husband  to  that  of  her  own,  will  persist  in  saddling  hia 
victim  with  the  crimes  of  his  parents,  or  ridiculing  him 
for  natural  defects  which  the  poor  culprit  himself  would  be 
the  very  first  to  repair  if  in  his  power. 

Jules  escapes  extra  punishment  of  the  kind  alluded  to  : 
his  tormentor  merely  quotes  one  of  his  apostrophes  ; 
**  Oh  eighteen  hundred  and  four!  Glorious  year  to  enter  on 
the  world  1"  and  adds  from  himself. 

**  Of  a  certainty  no  year  so  glorious  or  prolific  of  great  events  has 
taken  its  position  in  the  procession  of  ages.  Napoleon,  victorious  at 
the  Pyramids  and  at  Marengo,  placed  the  imperial  diadem  on  his 
own  head  ;  and  the  prince  of  critics  was  born  at  St.  Etienne  near 
Lyons,  of  poor  but  honest  parents.'* 

In  due  time  he  is  pursuing  his  studies  in  Paris  at  the  col- 
lege of  Louis  le  Grand,  very  little  to  his  own  satisfaction,  or 
that  of  his  teachers.    lie  is  too  much  occupied  in  reproach- 
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iag  government  for  removing  muskets  and  drums  from  the 
itudents ;  and  driving  them  only  bells  and  missals  in  place  ; 
and  in  devising  a  Saint  Bartholomew  for  all  the  Jesuits  in 
the  kingdom, — too  much  occupied,  we  repeat,  to  be  able  to 
ifford  time  to  physics  or  metaphysics. 

hame^y  that  is  to  say  Julez,  according  to  his  bioffraplier, 
was  never  intended  by  nature  for  a  disciple  of  St.  V eter  of 
Alcantara ;  to  back  his  assertion  he  quotes  from  his  notice 
of  Lu  classiques  de  la  Table. 

'*  Too  cannot  open  this  hook  without  finding  the  water  coining  to 
foiirraoath  :— a  book  full  of  juice  ani  savour— written  by  men  fall 
of  their  luhjert.  You  have  but  to  turn  over  the  sparkling  pages,  and 
TOQ  vill  at  once  bear  the  click  clack  of  the  spits,  the  roaring  of  the 
fcmace,  as  the  flames  envelope  the  mighty  pot ;  charming  smoke  ! 
jwtft  vapnirs  !  oderifcrous  clouds  !  Ah  1  tho  difficult  and  perilous 
pr'\-»i  .n  f»f  the  gourmand, — profession  that  requires  such  profound 
kooviedge,  such  strength  of  head,  and  such  indomitable  health.** 

"There"  says  Mirecourt,  "is  a  style  inspired  by  the 
stomach  ;"  but  he  spoils  the  effect  by  adding  that  Jamn  ex- 
ercise his  exquisite  taste  at  his  neighbour's  table  only.  If 
you  pay  him  a  visit  you  are  treated  to  an  omelet,  or  if  very 
high  in  favor,  to  a  cutlet. 

After  leaving  college  our  future  monarch  of  the  coulisses 
is  supported  partly  by  a  kind  aunt,  and  partly  by  the  pro- 
daceof  lessons.  Alon^  with  his  attachment  to  the  delif^hts 
of  the  table,  he  has  a  foible  for  dogs,  and  will  change  his 
lodging  if  his  favorite  is  not  made  free  of  the  premi^jcs. 

"He  proceeds  to  the  dog^markel  ;  his  heart  throbs  with  delight  at 
the  chorus  of  melodious  barkiuc;  a!)d  having  that  he  lieari.  He  is  in 
txtaev,  he  trembles  with  joj  in  seeing  round  him  the  living  merchan* 
dise,  jelpiu^,  growling,  sliewing  teethe  or  wa^r^^ing  tail.  Janin  goei 
from  ^ej hound  to  bouU-dogwi^  from  tliO  king-Charles  to  the  New- 
fouadUod,  from  terrier  to  s^iauiel,  from  beagle  to  house*dog.  He 
get!  a  shake- paw  from  every  one,  studies  the  breeds,  makes  enquiries 
After  their  morals  and  characters,  and  finishes  by  selecting  a  fuU-hred 
cvi  wanting  the  ears,  and  with  a  coat  unaffectHdljr  ragged.  The 
bappj  brute  had  fixed  bis  choice  by  holding  out  his  muddy  paw  in  a 
acre  friendly  fashion  than  the  others." 

Hanng  given  lessons  at  an  academy  for  a  quarter  with- 

ont  tooching  salary,  he  tinds  the  keepers  in  possession  one 

moming,  as   he  .  enters  to  discharge  his  functions.     He 

hows  ibat  there  is  a  cask  of  excellent  wine  in  the  cellar, 

ifld  determiiies  thsit  it  is  a  pity  to  have  it  sold  for  the  behoof 
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of  remorseless  creditors.  He  departs,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
returns  in  the  guise  of  a  wine-merchant's  porter,  trundling 
on  a  hand-cart  a  vinous  looking  vessel,  lie  calls  out  that 
his  employer  has  sent  him  to  exchange  the  present  article 
for  the  cask  in  the  vault,  which  had  been  sent  in  mistake, 
and  was  of  an  inferior  quality  :  of  course  the  false  porter  is 
not  aware  of  the  seizure.  So  the  genuine  good  liquor  is 
removed  under  Ja?iin's  careful  attention,  a  vessel  of  indif- 
ferent water  left  in  its  place ;  and  the  erewhile  proprietor  is 
treated  to  a  good  glass  of  the  generous  beverage  that  eve- 
ning, and  gratified  by  a  receipt  in  due  form  for  the  quarter  s 
lessons  given  by  our  talented  friend. 

Through  the  intervention  of  a  friend,  he  gets  on  the  staff 
of  La  Lorgnette. 

At  this  point  the  critic  excuses  the  jesting  character  of 
the  biography  by  simply  asking  **  if  any  of  his  readers  ever 
took  Janin  at  his  word,"  and  asserts  that  the  style  is 
worthy  of  the  subject. 

"  M.  Janin  is  really  a  man  of  honour,  a  respectable  citizen  :  in  this 
light,  be  shall  have  our  genuine  esteem,  and  that  is  something. 
But  why  did  he  meddle  with  literature  ?  Where  was  the  need  of 
his  becoming  feuilletonist?  Why  did  he  Se  fourrer dans  eette  galore  ?  • 
Can  you  say  with  hand  on  heart,  that  this  broad  simple- looking 
countenance,  made  for  good  nature,  candour,  and  laughter,  should 
ever  present  flashing  eyes  and  snarling  teeth.  Look  at  that  smooth, 
round,  and  dimpled  hand  ;  ought  a  cat  with  such  a  velvet  paw  ever 
exhibit  her  claws  ? 

Ah  poor  Jules,  what  a  piece  of  folly  1 

To  distribute  criticism  with  dignity,  no  matter  in  what  department, 
you  should  be  sure  of  yourself ;  you  should  have  perfected  your  judg- 
ment by  serious  study ;  you  should  have  examined  your  conscience ; 
you  should  have  inspected  the  very  recesses  of  your  soul,  to  see  that 
reason,  sincerity,  and  justice  were  its  occupants. 

Have  you  done  so  ?    answer. 

Criticism  is  a  kind  of  priesthood,  my  poor  gar^on,  do  not  deceive 
yourself.  It  demands  great  moral  strength,  a  hale  spirit  free  from 
the  mists  of  ignorance^  and  proof  agamst  rancor,  jealousy,  and 
caprice.  There  is  more  to  be  done  than  throw  over  yoor  shoulders  a 
Collegian's  greasy  gown,  pick  up  a  quill  and  lie  in  wait  round  the 
corner  of  a  journal  for  unwarv  authors.  That  is  not  all  that's 
needful,  Janin,  my  good  friend. f 

•  *•  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.'' 

t  It  seems  to  us  that  our  vivacious,  acute,  and  easily  prejudiced 
friend  himself,  would  derive  some  profit  by  close  personal  attention  to 
the  lesson  he  is  here  administering  to  his  temporary  victim. 
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TJie  actresses  obnoxious  to  Junius  criticism,  cajole  him 
for  favorable  notices,  and  call  him  contemptuously  Jean  Jean 
when  his  back  is  turned,  By-and-by  they  joke  on  him  to 
his  fiice  in  this  free  and  easy  style. 

*'  Ah  !  good  morning.  Monsieur  Jean  Jean.  How  do  you  find  your- 
self, Mr.  Jean  Jean?  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Jean  Jean's  last  article, 
Dfdear?  every  one  devours  Jean  Jean.  This  big  Jean  Jean  is 
quite  the  rage.  Will  you  treat  us  to  a  nice  little  supper  xXih  evening, 
Jean  Jean,  my  friend  ?*' 

Julius  Janin,  not  acting  as  Jtdius  C(esar  would,  on 
such  occasions,  takes  these  stupid  pleasantries  in  bad  part ; 
and  the  unthinking  culprit  shortly  lights  on  a  printed  com- 
pliment snch  as  the  subjoined  train  of  thought  passing 
tLpongh  the  mind  of  the  offended  critic  would  naturally 
proJuce : 

''You  have  nick-named  me  Jean  Jean,  Madame:  very  well.  In 
▼onr  arting  1  neither  recognise  merit,  delicacy,  nor  grace — yon  hare 
no  inspiration  ;  yon  are  destitute  of  vigour ;  the  audience  find  you 
not  at  all  to  their  taste,  and  your  arms  are  remarkably  meagre." 

Jides  once  gave  a  troublesome  hanger-on  an  effective 
piece  of  advice — doubly  effective,  iTideed,  as  he  thereby 
got  rid  of  Ills  importunities  for  the  insertion  of  articles,  and 
puiiQoiLiy  in  the  poor  fellow  s  pockets. 

'^Inpossible,**  cried  Jules,  **you  write  like  an  oyster — ^set  your 
wits  OB  the  invention  of  monstrosities,  strange  suicides,  horrible 
a<^«gh)ations — tell  how  a  child  was  bom  in  such  a  place  with  a  pair 
of  horns  on  him — describe  the  sea  serpent  that  appeared  last  week 
off  Havre,  three  hundred  metres  in  length.  Take  fourteen  or  fifteen 
lines  to  each  article ;  if  it  induces  a  reply  so  much  the  better.*' 

The  advice  was  taken,  and  the  system  thus  improvised  has  now 

acquired  vast  proportions.     We  have  seen  6ne  of  these  Marckands 

de  Gmards  in  the  ofiice  of  M.  Dumont  of  the  EstafcUs,     He  entered, 

made  his  bow,  and  taking  out  a  bundle  of  square  bits  of  paper,  read 

oat  ooe  to  the  director.      "  How  much  for  this  ?"    **  Two  francs.'* 

"Too  much  ;  say  fifteen  sous."    **  Be  it  so."    Ho  pocketed  the  coin, 

tod  departed  to   dispose  of  his  Jliruies  to  other  newspapers.     It  is 

really  a  lucrative  profession. 

•  •  -  •  •  • 

Janiu  effectively  contributed  to  the  success  of  Figaro,  exhibiting 
ia  that  paper  the*  jovial  and  aggressive  spirit  of  his  character.  They 
dte,  as  his  most  glorious  piece  of  mystification,  the  bizarre  discourse 
at  ao  academic  reception*  to  which  was  appended,  as  signature,  Ztf 
i)itf  de  Montmorency. 

The  last  of  this  noble  line  had  been  just  admitted  to  a  chair  amopff 
the  roKTT. 
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He  protested  in  the  Quotidienne  against  the  burlesque  harangue  of 
the  Figaro ;  the  other  rovalist  papers  added  their  indignant  recla- 
mations. 

Janin  had  his  answer  ready  in  his  pocket. 

**  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  you,  Monseigneur  ?"  cried  he, 
**  You  say  you  have  been  admitted  to  the  AcaOemie  FrancuUe  f 
Purbleu!  1  did  not  know  a  word  of  the  matter,  I  assure  you,  and 
have^  very  unwittingly,  It  d  the  public  astray.  JW.  Leduc,  keeper  of 
the  White  Horse  at  Montnoreiicy  was  received  member  of  the  (»/«- 
rioas  AppoUos  of  that  town.  I  gave  a  report  of  the  reception,  and 
published  the  speech  of  the  new  member.  You  count  for  nothing 
in  the.matter.  Very  sorry,  Tra  sure,  for  the  quiproquo.  The  double 
meaning  was  most  adroitly  maintained  from  one  end  of  the  article 
to  the  other." 

A  young  actress,  daughter  of  a  portier,  rue  de  Tournon, 
makes  Jules  be  of  opinion  that  she  is  impressed  by  his 
talents  of  mind  and  graces  of  person ;  cunning  young 
rogue  I  and  she  all  the  time  tlie  affianced  bride  of  a  young 
painter — but  she  thought  it  the  surest  road  to  success  in 
her  vocation.  The  deluded  youth  occasionally  sees  her 
safe  home,  but  is  not  invited  to  enter,  as  she  lives  with  her 
family.  His  hopes  of  a  conquest  are  strong,  till  the  real 
state  of  afi'airs  is  refvealed  by  an  officious  tauer. 

**  Scandal  great — duel  unavoidable — but  friends  interpose,  and 
they  come  to  a  .sorrowful  but  amicable  resolution.  *  Let  us  mutually 
swear  to  see  this  woman  no  more,'  cried  the  painter.  •  Yes,  my 
friend,  we  will  swear,*  answered  the  feuilletoniste,  and  they  grasped 
each  other's  bands  like  men  in  earnest." 

On  the  third  day  the  painter  forgave  the  faithless  fair, 
and  the  critic  was  seeking  an  interview. 

"  Lovers'  oaths,"  thouent  he  to  himself,  "  Jesuits' vows !" 

But  his  false  rival  had  anticipated  him  in  his  perjury : 
he  uttered  cries  of  rage,  took  pen  in  hand,  and  wrote  out  the 
nastiest  of  his  novels  without  taking  breath. 

In  the  story,  he  assigiied  the  fair  but  false  cause  of  his 
woe,  the  punishment  she  so  richly  merited  ;  but,  as  if  to 
spite  him  farther,  she  is  at  this  day  a  faithful  and  virtuous 
wife,  and  respectable  mistress  of  a  household,  possessing 
the  esteem  of  her  friends,  and  the  love  of  her  husband  and 
children. 

Nestor  Roqueplau,  in  whose  judgment  Mirecourt  reposes 
trust,  when  music  is  not  in  question,  thus  apostrophises 
Janin — 
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"  You  are  a  rriter  of  an  undecided,  powerless,  an<l  iiho^**  all,  of 
a  frivolous  cast.  You  adorn  )o.ii-bulf  with  in<»ck  Ia<  e  ;  you  jerk 
about  the  fnrbelows  of  your  faded  rohp,  the  inliarTnonioud  hues  of 
▼bose  tissue  is  never  relieved  by  a  pure  or  correct  pattern.  Your 
phrases  abrupt,  powdered  with  conceits,  and,  £;;un  out,  fly  away  in 
shreds.  These  circomstances,  of  which  good  wr-tJ  ra  avail  themselves 
to  give  repose  tp  their  readers,  become  in  yoii"  !'a»i(i5  delusive  finger- 
posts to  set  them  astray.  Sometimes,  self-;  -•<  -^hed  and  involved  in 
a  complicated  phrase  without  issue,  you  pro  bi ;.:  ..?  at  random  to  find 
ao  omlet,  like  a  wasp  inside  a  window.  Then  it  i> — 'quick,  undo  tue 
thii  battoo — be  brisk  with  a  citation  to  extricate  hi.  Janin,  who  is 
knocking  his  forehead  against  the  wall  of  his  grand  style.' 

#  *  *  «  * 

"You  never  make  a  frank,  manly  attack.  Your  weapon,  in  con- 
seqnence  of  being  barbed  like  a  Chinese  dart,  never  penetrates.  A 
V rentier  without  strength  of  arm,  you  try  to  trip  up  your  adversary. 
Noise  and  no  stroke — thunder  and  no  flash — damp  fireworks,  the 
iquibs  escaping  as  chance  will  have  it.  Your  pen  scratches  and  blots 
the  paper,  and  cannot  make  a  straight  line.  Your  composition  is 
uncertain,  and  not  under  your  proper  command  :  it  goes  at  random 
t&d  without  order  ;  it  seems  no  more  under  the  control  of  your  pro. 
per  will,  than  the  limbs  of  a  paralytic  under  the  influence  of  the  spinal 
oarrow.  There  is  a  profusion  of  words,  but  the  right  one  is  never 
furthcooking.  When  we  dissect  this  plump-looking  old  child  in 
^vaddiing  clothes,  we  find  neither  vein,  muscle,  nor  sinew.'*  So  far 
AfjiV  RoquepltUL, 

Our  merciless  critic  goes  on  to  scarify  his  patient  at 
grester  length  than  we  can  follow.    He  says  that  he  has 
^^  gossipping,  that  heis  gossipping,  and  that  he  will  con- 
t.uae  to  gossip  for  ever ;  that  he  is  a  flood  of  epithets,  an 
o«:ean  of  phrases  ;  that  he  swells  the  balloon  of  the  paradox, 
puts  his  lip  to  the  sophism  to  blow  it  out  to  lalyiilous  dimeu- 
fiioM,  and  that  he  tempers  the  soap  water  for  the  produce 
of  millions  of  sparkling  bubbles   which  float  about  and 
burst  when  their  hour  comes.     A  quarter  of  an  idea  will 
serve  for  the  production  of  a  dozen  columns,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  history  and  geography  is  on  a  par  with  Mr.  JoUy 
Greens,  of  the  New  Monthly.      He  criticises  a  theatrical 
piece  without  having  heard  a  vrord  of  it  spoken  ;    he  con- 
founds people  and  incidents,  for  the  I>ebats  is  waiting  for 
copy,  and  he  has  not  time  to  be  accurate.     Like  Harlequin, 
his  head  may  be  broken  by  an  enraged  victim,  and  with 
hid  own  wooden  8\vord  too  ;    no  matter,  he  continues  his 
dance. 

In  October  our  hero  is  married ;  and  on  the  very  wedding 
night,  instead  of  looking  after  his  bride,  he  locks  himself 
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up  In  his  study  to  write  a  feuilletou,  not  of  the  last  new 
piece,  but  of  his  own  perilous  exploit.  This  Is  to  be  the 
news  of  the  week. 

"  At  first  a  universal  stupor  fell  on  men's  senses.  *  What  do  yon 
say  ?  he  is  married — himself^  and  at  his  age— he  is  a  dead  man. 
What  will  become  of  him,  and  what  will  he  do  with  his  bride?* 
*  Why  I  what  can  a  Bohemien  do  with  his  wife  but  make  her  a 
Bohemienne  f*  •* 

And  then  he  relates  the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome 
before  he  could  cast  the  lasso  with  effect :  but  at  last,  through 
fire,  water,  and  mud,  the  notary's  table  is  reached,  and  the 
contract  signed.  Chateaubriand  does  not  send  his  blessing, 
because  it  generally  brings  misfortune ;  but  the  Archbishop 
is  not  so  scrupulous.  Let  Jeames  of  the  Morning  Post  read 
the  following,  and  blush  for  his  own  shortcomings. 

<*  And  then,  trembling  with  emotion,  astonished  at  the  deep  regard 
shown  to  her,  and  in  such  high  quarters,  she  cast  her  eyes  timidly 
around.  Her  limpid  and  modest  glance  became  more  decided,  and 
seemed  to  say,  "*  You  see  I  was  right.*  Mean  time  the  church  was 
prepared,  and  the  altar  decked,  the  crowd  great,  and  nothing  wanted 
but  the  presence  of  the  young  bride.  At  last  ehe  appeared,  and  they 
saw  her  such  as  she  was — young,  beauteous,  smiling,  sincere*- the 
most  touching,  the  most  modest,  and  the  most  calm  uf  beings.  Eh, 
well !  that  delicate  fair  hand,  that  perfect  grace,  the  serenity  of  that 
beauteous  countenance,  that  loveliest  of  creatures,  all  those  treasures 
for  a  mere  scribbler,  for  a — ** 

Mirffcourt ; — *'  Ah,  silence  !  you  indiscreet  spouse ;  the  National 
is  cocking  its  ears.  Why  should  you  begin  to  blab  in  the  public 
feuiileton  ?  Alas  !  it  is  too  late ;  they  have  taken  a  note  or  your 
avowals ;  they  are  turning  your  confidences  into  ridicule,  and  M. 
BoUe  is  mending  his  pen.  Ah !  Janin,  Janin,  instead  of  au  epithala- 
mium,  hear  this  apostrophe. — *'     Rolle  Loquitur, 

<*  Allow  me,  Monsieur,  to  join  my  congratulations  to  those  which 
you  have  offered  to  yourself,  and  to  lay  my  poor  grain  of  incense  on 
the  mighty  heap  which  you  burn  in  your  own  proper  honor.  In  fine 
you  are  married,  and  now  there  is  neither  Ah,  nor  OA,  nor  Hem 
about  it.  Let  the  entire  universe  recover  from  its  stupor,  thank 
Qod,  and  say  nothing.  Your  conjugal  feuiileton,  dated  St,  Sulpice^ 
and  written  on  the  very  altar,  you  have  charitably  entitled,  *  The 
Wedding,  not  of  a  Critic,  but  of  Criticism.'  As  another  great  man 
once  boasted,  'The  State  is  vested  in  me,'  so  you  modestly  announce, 
'  Criticism  and  1  are  one.*  Many  thanks.  Monsieur !  From  the 
embodiment  of  the  genius,  talent,  and  merit  of  all  living  critics  in 
one,  it  results  that  eight  days  ajjo  we  were  all  wedded  in  your  person. 
A  charming  cadeau  you  have  offered  us.  Monsieur,  if  I  may  trust 
the  prospectus  of  the  bride  of  whom  you  have  got  ten  thousand 
copies  issued.    What  a  liberal  husband  you  are.  Monsieur  1     1  know 
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more  th&D  one  who  watch  their  wives  with  the  "vigilance  of  the  dra- 
gons of  the  Hesperidea  ;  and  what  is  your  first  care  ?  You  get  vourg 
minted,  stamped,  bound,  and  distributed  throughout  Paris  and  the 
banHeoe.  This  cannot  fail  to  bring  in  subscribers  in  shoals.  P.S.  All 
Europe  is  impatiently  expecting  the  first  cries  of  the  yonng  family 
announced.*' 
Janin  made  no  response  ;  he  was  literally  crashed  by  the  ridicule.  ** 

Eugene  gets  tired  at  last  of  scourging  Jules.  He  says 
that  his  spirits  were  terribly  tamed  by  the  defeat  just  recor- 
ded, and  another  suffered  at  the  hana  of  Dumas — that,  at 
all  erents,  a^e  with  his  slow  stride  is  gaining  on  him.  He 
has  put  on  the  hermit's  gown,  and  now  aims  at  burning  in 
the  eyes  of  young  Paris,  a  shining  example  of  decent 
morals.  He  now  only  sighs  for  true  friends,  and  for  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  comforts,  and  is  painfully  re-erecting 
^bat  he  has  been  demolishing  for  thirty  years. 

**  His  conversion  has  affected  U8  very  sensibly  ;  we  almost  regret 
our  tartness.  Yesterday's  errors  are  redeemed  by  to-day's  merits. 
However,  the  old  habitudes  return  at  times,  and  the  ancient  wolf  of 
criticism  sometimes  shews  his  teeth  ;  this  is  a  simple  act  of  oblivion, 
&  mere  distraction.  He  at  once  contritely  strikes  his  breast,  and 
bitterlj  weeps  over  all  the  sheep  he  has  devoured.  Will  any  one  dare 
to  call  these  healing  drops  the  tears  of  a  crocodile  ?'* 

The  mention  of  sheep  reminds  us  of  looking  after  our 
^BOidons  perdus  et  enrages,  whom  we  left  on  the  eve  of 
dtadly  arbitration. 

Dumas  having  retaliated  on  Janin  for  his  attack  on  Lcs 
Demoiselles  de  Saint  Oyr,  a  second  onslaught  of  the  critic 
brought  the  laughers  to  his  side.  Dumas  vomited  fire  and 
flames ;  he  swore  that  he  would  exterminate  Janin. 

"  His  aecondd  took  their  way  to  the  Rue  de  Yaugerard ;  the  nego- 
ciadons  endured  three  week.s,  and  the  duel  was  at  last  decreed  as 
finn  as  fate.  The  champions  were  on  the  ground,  and  Dumas,  who 
bad  the  choice  of  arms,  proposed  the  small  sword.  '  By  no  means, 
replied  tbe  cotic,  *  I'm  familiar  with  a  certain  push  which  will  lay 
you  high  and  dry  on  the  sod  at  the  first  brush.  1  claim  the  pistols 
tbroi^h  sheer  humanity.'  '  Oh,  oh,  pistols  indeed!'  cried  Dumas  : 
*  jon  are  stark  road,  my  dear  Monsieur  Janin  ;  I  could  lame  a  fly  at 
forty  paces,  and  you  are  a  trifle  larger  than  the  biggest  fly  that  floats 
OQ  wing/  So,  neither  being  willing  to  murder  his  antagonist,  no 
passage  of  amu  took  place.  They  made  mutual  excuses,  and 
embraced  each  other  as  brothers  who  should  never  have  ceased  to 
esteem  and  cherish  each  other.' 


Several  of  Dumas'  fellow  artisans  in  the  manufacture  of 
dnmas  havijig  obliged  him  at  last  to  allow  their  names  to 
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appear  in  turn,  it  cnrioasly  happened  that  all  falling  to  his 
name  were  successful,  the  others  being  failures,  or  at  least 
greeted  with  very  faint  praise. 

And  here  it  may  be  fit  to  give  a  list  of  some  of  Dumas' 
plagiarisms,  and  assumptions  of  the  product  of  his  neigh- 
bours' intellects. 

"  His  book,  Jacques  Ortis,  is  a  mere  simple  translation  of  the 
Ultime  Littere  di  Jacopo  Ortis  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  a  verb  or  an  adjective 
being  occasionally  chanpred.  Les  Avfntures  de  John  Davy  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  Reeue  Britannique,     Gaule  et  France  is  copied  froiu 

Les  Etudes  Historiques  of  Chateaubriand,  and  from  Thierry,  without 
the  trouble,  in  most  cases,  of  inverting  prepositions  or  changing 
words.  Le  Capitaine  Arena  is  the  re-prodaction  of  a  delioioud 
novelette  of  the  Revue  Britannique,  called  Terence  le  Taillevr.  Albtne 
is  a  servile  translation  of  a  German  romance. 

**Les  Memoires  d'un  Mcdecin  is  a  re-casting  of  a  romaDce  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Revue  Britannique,  Fiorentino  the  Neapolitan  enriches 
his  patron  with  the  manuscript  of  Le  Corricoh  and  that  of  Le 
Speionare.  Paul  Meurice  brings  Ascanio^  Amaury,  and  Les  Deux 
Diane.  MattefiUe  wrote  Georges  from  beginning  to  end,  and  signed 
it  Dumas, 

**  Auguste  Maqnet,  the  most  prolific  of  these  literary  artisans, 
furnished,  as  his  own  contingent,  fifty  volumes  ;  Le  ChevalU-r  dollar, 
mpntttl,  Les  Trois  Afousqueiaires,  Vingt  Ans  Apres,  Le  Vicomte  de 
Bragelonne,  Sylvandire,  Le  Comte  ds  Monte  Crista,  La  Guerre  des 
Fifinmest  La  Raine  Marprot^  Une  Fille  du  Regent,  Le  Baiurd  de  Man- 
leon,  Le  Chevalier  de  Maitcn-Rouge,  and  La  Dame  de  Montsoreau,** 

The  writer  of  these  last  named  books  seems  to  belong  to 
the  class  born  with  saddles  on  their  backs  for  the  con- 
venience of  other  writers  who  are  tired  out  treading  the 
thorny  paths  of  literature.  We  believe  that  he  has  turned 
restive,  and  pitched  his  patron  over  his  head ;  but  it  is 
insinuated  by  a  clever  cotemporary,  that  the  author  of 
Peff  WoJIJngtoriy  wearied  with  the  fati^jues  of  the  rough  road 
on  which  liis  Course  of  True  Love  has  not  run  smooth, 
has  taken  our  unlucky  pack  horse  unawares;  bestrode 
him  in  his  explorations  through  the  Demesne  of  the 
Chateau  G r antler ;  and  condescending  to  MiiGT^Vhite  Lies, 
has  passed  himself  off  to  the  unsopliisticated  readers  of  the 
London  Joarnalj  as  the  rightful  proprietor  of  that  Chateau 
d'Espag'ne,  changing  its  title  of  course. 

Having  a  high  opinion  of  the  powers  of  Manuet,  we 
were  curious  to  examine  this  original  drama  of  his ;  and 
by  the  kind  promptness  of  Mr.  Kutt,  we  were  enabled,  at 
an    interval   of  three  or  four  days,  to  get  the  pamphlet 
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irom  Paris;  and,  on  looking  over  it,  came  to  the  conclusion, 
ibntilthe  author  was  eyer  obliged  to  commit  his  catechisfD 
to  memorj,  he  had  retained  very  little  of  it  in  head  or 
heart,  when  he  was  constructing  his  Chateau  do  Grajitier. 

A  Jady,  the  widow  of  a  royalist  captain,  is  on  the  point 

cf  being  turned  adrill  on  the  world  with  her  two  portion-^ 

!?5S  daughters.    The  undeclared  lover  of  the  younger  has 

been  regularly  laying  a  purse  in  the  ladies'  path  at  monthly 

intervals  for  some  time,  without  their  appropriation  of  the 

rL»utents ;  and  the  declared  lover  of  the  elder  is  dead  in  the 

Peninsula,  or  worse,  gone  over  to  the  enemy.     One  of 

Baonaparte's  brave  generals  is  the  purchaser  of  the  family 

chateau  and  demesne.     He  is  on  the  point  of  startihg  for 

£g}'pt,  and  takes  the  chateau  on  his  way  to  the  coast. 

Under  an  impulse  of  generosity  and  love  at  first  sight, 

he  proposes  for  the  elder  sister.     She,  judging  that  her  true 

love  is  either  dead  or  false,  and  wisning  to  preserve  an 

asvlom  for  mother  and  sister,  consents  ;  and  her  husband 

leaves  her  to  return  from  the  church  without  him  ;  for  he 

n^ost  be  at  Marseilles  in  time  for  the  embarkation  of  his 

e>|iiadron.     Any  experienced  play-goer  reading  thus  far, 

MOWS  by  instinct,  that  the  dead  and  traitorous  lover  will 

be  found  as  true  and  loyal  as  Leander,  stretched  out  at  the 

C^irdsi  gate,  exhausted  to  death,  but  doomed  to  worse  than 

dea/i  by  the  sight  of  his  true-hearted  mistress,  a  bride  of 

half  an  hour.     If  the  play  is  destitute  of  poetry,  common 

morality,  or  genuine  sentiment,  it  possesses  at  all  events, 

a  terrific  situation  at  the  end  of  each  act.     The  descent  of 

thegreen  baise  puts  an  end  to  the  harrowing  scene. 

We  are  admitted  to  the  drawing  room  of  the  chateau  in 
about  fifteen  or  eighteen  months.  The  bride  and  no  wife, 
13  reclining  in  a  languid  state  on  the  sofa ;  and  we  find 
that  after  the  best  cares  had  been  bestowed  on  the  unfortu- 
nate lover,  he  quitted  for  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine; 
and  is  now  hotly  employed  at  the  siege  of  some  town. 
The  false  wife  has  been  absent  at  some  watering  place  for 
health's  sake ;  and  we  find  her  in  woe,  not  for  the  absence 
of  her  generous -hearted  husband,  exposed  in  Egypt  to  the 
rays  of  the  hot  sun,  and  the  scymitars  of  the  Mamelukes, 
bat  for  the  separation  from  her  infan^  kept  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  chateau. 
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All  this  time  the  lover  is  an  honorable,  and  high-minded, 
and  sensitive  maa;  but  what  avails  honor,  honesty,  or 
religion,  when  pleading  in  a  cause  in  which  counsellor 
Cupid  holds  an  opposing  fee.  Therefore,  the  sedacer  is 
guiltless ;  and  who  can  blame  the  too  sensitive  lady  when 
he  is  informed  that  Lothario  swore  he  would  neither  take 
powder  nor  pill,  but  die  off  from  spite,  if  she  continued 
insensible  to  his  misery  !  Some  feeling,  made  up  of  93 
per  cent,  of  guilty  sorrow  for  lover  and  child,  and  the  rest 
of  remorse,  has  induced  her  to  secrete  enough  of  laudanum 
for  a  composing  dose  for  her  earthly  woes.  She  vmtes  to 
her  guilty  partner  that  their  love  was  too  pure  and  ethereal 
(a  pretty  proof  they  have  given)  to  hope  for  toleration  here 
below.  She  was  going  to  ascend,  and  when  he  could  make 
it  convenient  to  join  her  spirit  there — but  here  we  beg  to 
stop  short  of  absolute  blasphemy.  The  deed  is  deferred ; 
her  innocent  and  sympathising  sister  has  brought,  by  pri- 
vate passages,  and  in  a  cradle  of  the  neatest  pattern,  her 
child  to  pay  her  a  visit.  Ods  raptures,  and  extacies  I 
The  ladies  retire  behind  a  screen  with  the  cradle,  and  the 
sister  is  singing  an  innocent  lullaby,  when  the  general,  who 
ought  to  have  been  at  the  moment  measuring  the  right  eye 
of  the  Sphinx  reposing  in  her  far  off  sandy  bed,  walks  in, 
accompanied  by  the  affianced  of  the  young  Miss.  The 
screen  opens — the  cradle  and  its  guilty  guarman  is  visible  ; 
and  here  would  be  the  end  of  a  two-act  tragedy — but,  as 
three  acts  yet  remain  to  be  achieved,  the  unmarried  rushes 
on  in  despair,  avows  herself  the  culprit,  and  situation  No.  2 
harrows  the  hearts  of  the  audience. 

We  are  in  the  trenches  of  the  beleagured  city,  and  the 
hooded-winked  general  finds  out  Lothario,  and  reads  him 
a  moral  lecture  on  the  inconvenience  he  has  caused.  He  is 
on  the  hooks  of  torture  at  first,  but  after  the  established 
amount  of  equivocation,  he  finds  out  that  he  has  only  to 
lead  the  frail  sister  to  the  altar,  and  do  legitimate  justice  to 
his  infant  son,  of  whose  existence,  by  the  way,  he  is  up  to 
this  moment  ignorant.  What  was  simple  wretchedness,  now 
becomes  anguish,  doubled,  complicated,  and  intolerable. 
Marry  her  sister,  and  before  her  eyes  I — see  the  world  in 
ashes  rather  than  such  an  outrage !  A  glorious  opportunity 
for  escape  is  presented.  He  contrives  to  anticipate  the 
colonel  as  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope;  a  mine  explodes,  and 
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Le  and  bia  immediate  followers  are  blown  some  kiloructres 
leyond  the  region  of  the  moon.  Well,  here  is  something 
like  poetical  justice.  The  honest-minded  general  will  now 
return,  and  walk  over  his  estate  for  the  first  time,  his  peni- 
tent wife  on  his  arm,  swallowing  her  guilty  tears,  and  doing 
all  she  can  to  recompense  her  worthy  but  ill-treated  lord. 
Benjammey  after  a  decent  shew  of  sorrow,  will  manage  to 
satisfy  her  lover  of  her  innocence,  and  a  happy  union  will 
be  the  result.     Nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place. . 

On  his  return  home  everything  is  in  a  very  ticklish  state ; 
but  when  be  announces  the  death  of  his  companion  in 
arms,  the  wife's  wild  grief  finds  vent,  and  she  reveals  her 
guilt  and  shame — not  that  she  considers  herself  very  guilty, 
bm  to  live  with  another  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment. 

The  mother  and  daughters  will  not  now  remain  in  the 
castle ;  but,  as  they  are  leaving  the  premises,  a  knock  is 
heard  at  the  gate,  and  the  porter  brings  in  a  note  to  the 
colonel.     Oh!    wonderiiil  wonder!      Lothario  has  again 
foond  his  way  back  to  this  nasty  world,  and  is  humbly  re- 
qnestiiig  permission,  before  departing  to  voluntary  exile 
among  the  Hottentots^  or  elsewhere,  to  embrace  and  bless 
h\3  infant  heir.   A  lucky  thought  strikes  the  generous  Cha- 
tellaa.  He  invites  the  prodigal  son  to  enter,  joins  his  hands 
to  tiiOBe  of  his  self-divorced  lady,  utters  a  genuine  stage 
itlfissuig  on  their  heads,  and  a  long-concealed  treasure  is  at 
tbe  moment  brought  to  day-light  from  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage :  80,  if  they  become  imcomfortable  it  will  be  their  own 
faults,  and  if  their  lot  turns  out  happy,  all  we  say  is,  that 
it  will  give  us  no  little  surprise. 

To  convert  this  drama,  vicious  in  spirit  and  form,  into  a 
drcnrostantial  tale,  fit  for  the  perusal  or  a  moral  and  religious 
ttoiigh  novel-reading  public,  seems  to  us  rather  more  difficult 
than  to  construct  a  purely  or^nal  work.  If  we  have  any 
wbscribers,  among  the  weekly  purchasers  of  the  Journal, 
wbose  acquirements  embrace  the  art  of  writing,  may  some 
ooeof  them  favor  us  with  an  outline  of  the  English  garments 
iaomu  over  the  French  model  I 

Tbe  success  of  Monte  Cristo^  and  its  fellow  publications, 

lemi  to  have  turned  poor  Alexanders  head.     Ilis  dreams, 

eren  in  the  open  sunshine,  and  when  his  bodily-eyes  were 

wide  open,  were  of  caverns  piled  with  gold  and  precious 

stones  and  no  thought  of  poverty  ever  passed  his  mind. 
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The  Folly  built  by  him  at  St.  Germain,  and  which  he 
was  pleased  to  call  Monte  Cristo,  was  the  natural  result  of 

this  exalted  state  of  his  ideas. 

**  He  summoned  from  Africa  two  Arabs,  who  decorated  a  chamber 
for  him  in  the  Algerian  stvie,  covering  the  walls  with  verses  from 
the  Koran  ;  and  he  engaged  themselves  in  writing  to  execute  no  other 
similar  piece  of  work  in  Europe.  There  were  to  be  seen  gothic  pavi- 
Honiy  turrets  with  their  belfries,  gardens,  an  island,  a  torrent,  and 
the  celebrated  kiosk,  with  its  .sky-blue  ceiling  besprinkled  with  stars, 
and  which  served  for  the  study  of  the  master. 

<*  There  were  at  Monte  Cristo  an  atelier  for  painters,  twelve  rooms 
devoted  to  visitors,  a  little  palace  set  apart  for  monkies,  another 
for  parrots,  and  a  third  for  dogs,  without  mentioning  a  stable  of  re^l 
proportions  for  the  accommodation  of  eight  superb  steeds. 

"  The  grand  salon,  hung  with  cloth  of  silk  and  gold,  displaced 
wonders  of  artistic  skill ;  and  the  private  salon  or  boudoir  was  fur- 
nished with  B-enuine  cashmere  for  window  curtains. 

•*  It  was  altogether  a  heap  of  pictures,  statues.  Buhl  ornaments, 
bizarre  curiosities  scattered  at  random  from  kitchen  to  attic&^profusion 
of  sculptures,  and  casts  beyond  counting :  good  taste  was  banished, 
and  ostentation  reigned  supreme. 

*' All  these  riches  and  splendors  could  not  confer  the  much-desired 
stamp  of  aristocracy  on  this  magnificent  structure.  In  the  midst  of 
the  luxury  floats  d  a  vapour  of  literary  vagabondage,  and  the  etiquette 
of  the  chateau  had  its  origin  in  the  coulisses  of  the  theatres. 

"  On  the  fa9ade  stood  out  the  escutcheon  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Pailleterie.  Dumas  inaugurated  his  palace  with  an  entertainment 
given  in  honor  of  literature  and  art ;  six  hundred  guests  were  re- 
galed, and  *a  piece  was  presented  after  dinner,  composed  for  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  having  for  title,  *  Sh  akspearb  kt  Dthas.*  '* 

To  reign  even  for  two  years  in  such  a  palace,  Dumas  was 
obliged  to  keep  his  journeymen  hard  at  work.  So,  from 
1845  to  1846,  more  than  sixty  volumes  were  written,  prin- 
ted, and  published. 

And  here,  by  an  accurate  calculation,  our  critic,  allowing 
his  writer  to  sleep  but  few  hours,  to  eat  his  meals  in  a  hurry, 
and  to  be  constantly  under  the  inspiration  of  the  muse  of 
romance  (an  impossible  conjunction),  allows  him  power  to 
produce  fifteen  volumes  per  annum,  if  he  abstains  from 
revising  the  style  or  correcting  the  proofs. 

All  his  assistants,  including  his  son,  were  trained  to  imi- 
tate his  handwriting.'^ 

*  In  addition  to  the  works  quoted,  Dumas  published  in  Le  t^ays, 
Le  Pateur  iTAthbount,  copied  literally  from  Madame  AiunioUeu's 
translation  of  the  ViU'ge  Pastor  of  Jjajfontaine,   the  German  names 
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Being  at  last  obliged  to  say  Bomething,  by  way  of  apology 
or  defence,  here  is  his  most  frank  and  courageous  avowal. 

"loreatioBs  are  made  by  men,  not  b^  anj  indiTidoal  man.  Ever/ 
0De,at  proper  time  and  placa^  appropriates  tbe  things  known  to  bis 
forefatfaersy  arranges  them  in  new  forms,  and  dies,  after  adding  a  few 
^ts  or  ideas  to  the  heap  as  he  found  it.  As  to  the  pure  creation  of 
iDTthia^,  mental  or  physical,  it  is  out  of  the  question.*       .... 

This  IS  what  caused  Shakspeare  to  saj,  when  a  stupid  critic  once 
accQsed  him  of  having  taken  an  entire  scene  from  a  cotemporarj 
writer, '  It  is  a  vonng  girl  whom  I  have  withdrawn  from  evil  society 
to  establish  her  m  that  which  is  good.'  This  also  ii)<ide  Moliere  once 
exclaim,  *  I  seize  mj  property  wherever  I  find  it.'  And  Shakspeare 
&od  Moliere  were  right ;  for  the  man  of  genius  never  steals — he 
seizes  bj  right  of  conquest.  I  am  obliged  to  say  these  things  in  my 
6«^  defence,  as,  instead  of  being  grateful  to  me  for  bringing  before 
th«*ir  eyes  so  many  scenic  beauties  before  unknown,  they  point  thera 
cot  as  thefts — brand  them  as  plagiarisms.  However,  I  am  consoled 
bj  ay  resemblance  to  Shakspeare  and  Moliere  in  this  respect ;  those 
«ho  attacked  them  were  so  obscure^  that  their  very  names  have  not 
b«o  preserved.*' 

Mireeourt,  lashed  by  the  sense  of  his  own  individual 

wrongs,  and  the  injury  inflicted  on  literature  and  morals  by 

tbe  tytteme  DumaSy  thus  pours  on  him  tbe  vials  of  his 
wrath: — 

"T^ohave  closed  the  avenues  of  literature  against  those  young 
^b  writers  who  would  use  their  talents*  without  providing  for  the 
pcbiieui  unhealthy  feast,  and  without  committing  the  crime  of  lese* 
patrie  in  defiling  the  most  noble  pa^es  of  our  history.  Yes,  Monsieur 
Dosutt.  jou  have  murdered  our  literature  ;  you  have  assembled  a 
bost  of  nameless  writers,  who,  protected  by  the  darkness  in  which 
tb<j  move,  cast  into  the  mass  of  society  a  leaven  of  bad  ta»te  and  of 
cormpting  inilucnee.  With  the  succour  of  these  concealed  workmen 
?0Q  prepare  a  slow  poison  which  penetrates  into  the  veins  of  the 
sctcial  bodjr.  Tou  mix  hibtory  and  fable,  and  distribute  the  indigestible 
morsels  as  intellectual  nourishiiient.  In  presence  of  the  rising  genera- 
tioo  jon  remove  from  virtue  her  prestige  ;  you  discard  modesty  as  if 

being  merely  changed  to  English  ones.  Le  CoUier  de  la  Heme  was 
vritten  by  MaqueU  so  was  Lu  Tulippe  Nuire — So  was  Augt  Pitou. 
^  Trou  de  tEnfer  was  contributed  by  Meurice,  as  well  as  Dieu 
^^i^ose,  Hendrtk  ConscUnce,  the  Flemish  writer,  was  plundered  of 
(■"ucienee  V  Innocent. 

*  Sir  Godfrey  Knetter  was  chagrined  at  not  having  been  consulted 

2t  tbe  creation,  as  he  was  conscious  of  being  able  to  suggest  some 

rtloable  bints.     Dumai,  in  common  with  iS'tr  Godfrey  and  several 

^<iiic  vriters,  handles  awful  subjects  in  so  familiar  a  style  that  he 

iBnt  be  satisfied  with  seeing  some  of  his  flights  left  unrecorded. 
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the  was  a  castaway.  In  your  pages  rice  is  endowed  with  amiable 
qualities,  debauchery  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems,  and  crime  excites  pity 
instead  of  hate.  You  propagate  this  spasmodic  and  frantic  species 
of  literature,  which  excites  the  evil  passions,  sets  the  blood  in  a  fer- 
ment,  and  reawakes  the  powers  of  old  and  used-up  debauchees. 
Thanks  to  your  catering,  the  public  now  refuses  all  healthy  noariah- 
ment ;  it  cannot  relish  anything  but  your  highly-spiced  ragouts.  .  . 
We  are  severe  without  doubt,  but  posterity  will  be  much  more  so." 

Against  the  calumniating  of  the  memory  of  the  charac- 
ters of  history,  and  the  (fistorting  or  misrepresenting  of 
established  historical  facts,  we  join  our  protest  to  that  of 
our  critic.  With  the  exception  of  f.e  Hievalier  d^Harmen- 
tal,  Si/lvandire,  and  La  Ttdlppe  Noire,  we  can  scarcely 
recollect  one  of  these  quasi-historical  romances  of  Dumas 
and  Co.y  which  we  would  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of  our 
young  people.  The  perusal  of  some  in  particular,  is  only 
wading  through  a  slough  of  depravity,  cruelty,  and  craft. 
You  are  obliged  to  light  a  candle  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
if  you  wish  to  find  out  an  estimable  character,  and  to  look 
for  repose  in  some  scene  hallowed  by  the  domestic  virtues 
is  altogether  useless.  No  one  of  roval  rank  is  a  good  man 
or  woman,  or  sincere  Christian.  If  history  has  handed  him 
down  as  jealous  for  religion  at  all^  he  is  sure  to  be  an  intole- 
rant zealot  and  persecutor.  If  the  reader  is  interested  for 
the  success  of  true  love,  he  is  only  left  to  wish  that  D'Artag- 
nan  may  carry  away  his  neighbour's  wife.  And  are  the 
firm  above  named  the  only  culprits  in  this  line  ?  By  no 
means  ;  they  are  edifying  moralists  when  set  beside  Biblio- 
phile Jacob  (Lacroix),*  Foudras,  Montepin,  La  Toiiche, 
and  some  others.     But  money  was  to  be  got  to  keep  Dumas 

in  state,  on  his  high  horse,  ridinff  to .    To  get  this 

money,  their  feuilletons  should  be  as  necessary  to  the 
reading  public  as  their  caf^  au  lait.  To  infuse  this  quality 
into  them,  they  must  be  piquant  and  terribly  interesting, 
and  leave  their  readers  in  a  state  of  feverish  suspense  about 
the  interesting  but  guilty  lover,  left  outside  on  the  window- 
sill,  forty  feet  above  ground,  with  a  very  slight  defence 
against  the  temperature  of  a  night  twenty  degrees  below 
zero. 

They  know  he  will  endure,  rather  than  compromise  the 
comfort  of  the  tender  female  who  is  feigning  sleep  beside 
her  clod  of  a  husband  in  the  warm  bea-chamber  within  : 

■  We  except  from  the  works  of  the  Babelaistic  Lacroix,  I^$  Cata^ 
combes  de  Rome  and  Lefils  du  Notaire, 
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but  whether  will  he  freeze  stark  and  stiff  on  his  bad  emi- 
nence, or  make  an  involuntary  descent, — that  is  the  question 
that  will  keep  several  pairs  of  eyes  unvisited  by  sleep.  And 
won't  there  be  a  feverish  welcome  for  the  coarse  damp 
ptper  next  morning  I  and  stiU  not  the  trace  of  an  allusion 
to  the  difScolty  for  several  numbers  to  come. 

Dunuu  was  obliged  to  defend  an  action  for  defamation  of 
the  character  of  a  lady  whose  head  has  not  ached  since  the 
dars  of  Henri  Quatre ;  and,  though  he  could  not  be  touched 
by  human  law,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  he  sinned  in  the  person 
oi  Awffttste  Afaqtcety  against  that  divine  statute  which  forbids 
na  to  bear  false  witness  against  our  neighbour.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  persons  slandered  are  beyond*  the  power  of 
the  poisoned  tongue  to  wound  them ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  descendants  of  La  Dame  de 
HonUoreaUy  many  of  the  living  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  good  fame  of  the  great  departed,  from  ties  of  family, 
coontry ,  policy,  or  religion,  and  are  deeply  pained  by  finding 
their  memory  slandered  or  assailed. 

We  wish  that  we  could  vindicate  all  the  writers  in  our 

own  Tonacular  fit)m  such  a  reprehensible  line  of  conduct, 

but  tbat  is  not  left  in  our  power,  since  the  days  when  half- 

ft-iottii  poor  ecclesiastics  were  set  to  watch  over  the  spiritual 

▼dfcre  of  their  thin  flock,  scattered  through  the  fields  and 

stK^  of  Britain  ;  and  when  the  same  apparently  inoffensive 

i^tweedingshook  more  terror  through  the  land,  than  if  Louis 

*Vapdfion,  King  Leopold,  Pius  Ia.,  and  the  monarchs  of 

all  the  *'  Heathens  and  Turks"  throughout  the  world,  were 

<liiembaiking*  on  all  sides  of  the  island  at  once,  to  put  the 

luiabiiants  to  sack  or  ransom. 

In  order  to  add  fuel  to  the  unholy  flame  that  at  the  mo- 
ment was  eonsaming  men's  candour,  love  of  their  neighbour, 
and  common  justice,  a  lady  takes  at  the  end  of  her  jewel- 
tipped  pen,  the  character  of  the  earnest  and  fearless  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  who  braved  the  displeasure  of  his 
I'lred  sovereign,  and  the  terrors  of  martyrdom,  rather  than 
•are  it  in  Uie  power  of  selfish  and  unholy  rulers  to  deprive 
tie  flock  entrusted  to  his  keeping  of  their  spiritual  nourish- 
ment. However  historians  may  differ  as  to  the  less  or  more 
*jf  Bpiritual  pride  or  obdtinacy,  or  pure  devotion  of  this 
great  man,  no  one  has  been  found  to  breathe  a  suspicion 
'"irainst  the  purity  of  his  life  atler  he  became  a  churchman. 
What  is  his  conduct  as  discovered  by  his  fair  (?)  historian 
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through  those  peculiar  teleBCopes  through  which  noyelidU 
look  oyer  the  dim  landscape  of  the  past?  He  is  in  love 
with  Fair  Rosamond  Clifford ;  she  is  insensible  to  his  suit^ 
hut  he  is  determined  that  she  shall  be  his  mistress  sooner 
or  later,  and  takes  this  nefarious  plan  to  succeed.  He  brings 
her  under  the  notice  of  the  unprincipled  young  king,  judging 
that  when  she  has  surrendered  all  right  to  female  honor,  his 
own  vile  object  will  be  casUy  attained. 

Now,  if  the  authoress  of  the  Lady  and  the  Priest  had 
taken  ordinary  care  to  prepare  for  her  self-imposed  and 
ungracious  task,  by  consulting  the  authentic  histories  of  that 
reign,  she  would  have  found  that  her  narrative  was  as  irre- 
concilable with  fact,  from  the  well-established  purity  of  the 
Archbishop's  life,  as  from  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  through  which  the  characters  of  her  atory  moved, 
roisoned  springs  and  poisoned  weapons,  and  the  stiletto  of 
the  paid  murderer,  are  never  thought  of  when  Christian 
powers  are  at  war  with  each  other ;  and  shall  such  false  and 

Soisonous  arms  as  these  be  used  by  pai'ties  who  merely 
iffer  in  their  modes  of  Christian  worship,  and  are  all  loyal 
subjects  of  the  same  sovereign  ? 

In  the  month  of  February  of  the  present  year  Maquet 
had  his  unkind  patron  doing  penance  in  the  courts  of  law. 
He  lost  the  cause.  It  is  probable  that  ^z^^i^/^  deserved  to 
lose  it ;  but  quere  did  Alexander  deserve  to  gain  it  ? 

We  proceed  to  touch  on  another  duel  of  the  great  man, 
and  have  done  with  our  critic's  personalities,  as  his  store 
are  inexhaustible  where  his  swartliy  foeman  is  the  subject. 

*•  He  entered  one  evening  the  office  of  the  Figaro,  whence  two 
hostile  articles  had  been  launched  at  him  :  '  Who  is  the  author  of 
these  infamous  productions  ?  his  name-^be  quick,'  ■  I  know  not,' 
•aid  Maurice  Albojr,  chief  editor  of  the  paper.  *  You  must  know  ; 
I  will  not  wait  a  minute ;  I  must  kill  some  one.'  *  Mv  good  friend.' 
said  Maurice,  *  you  have  exhausted  my  patience.  I  will  be  responsible 
for  the  articles;  name  jour  seconds.'  Mutual  friends  interposed,  and 
Dumas  condescended  to  spare  Alhov's  life ;  but  he,  as  the  offended, 
should  keep  his  honor  intact  They  should  repair  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne next  morning,  but  no  blood  was  to  be  drawn.  The  aecoodj 
were,  however,  entirely  ignorant  of  this  implied  arrangement. 

*'  Alexander  looked  sublime  ;  courage  was  visible  in  every  feature  ; 
he  was  insensible  to  fear ;  pallor  sat  not  on  his  manly  face.  Th«y 
produced  the  swords.  *  What's  here,*  cried  he,  *  blue  weapons !  I 
never  used  a  blue-colored  blade.  Pierre,'  continued  he,  turning  with 
the  gesture  of  a  hero  to  his  Negro,  '  produce  the  dark-dyed  swords/ 
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They  were  brought,  and  the  weapons  crossed. 

Maurice  Alboj  being  somewhat  nervous,  and  a  little  overawed 
hj  the  tmlj  intrepid  mien  of  his  adversary,  lost  command  of  hand 
altofretbery  when  Damas  began — 

'  Defend  yourself,  corbleaa !  wrist  firmer :  a  victory  over  an 
ojiponent  of  your  force  woald  not  be  worth  gaining — oh  !'  cried  he 
in  afinght,  letting  fall  his  sword. 

In  order  to  panish  his  vain  boastmg,  Alhoy  had  slightly  woanded 
him  in  the  shoulder. 

'  What's  that  for  ?'  added  he,  forgetting  himself  for  the  moment, 
*it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  programme.'  " 

Mirecourt^  feeling  a  sort  of  remorse  at  last  for  his  merci- 
less treatment  of  his  foe,  relents,  and  tells  something  to 
his  credit : — 

"Our  hero,  notwithstanding  his  faults,  has  sincere  admirers  and 
«sihiii4astic  friends.  |M.  Porcher,  the  illustrious  director  of  the 
daqve,*  is  of  the  number.  One  day  be  gave  a  splendid  dinner  to 
the  great  Mtmsquetaire.  The  wine  sparlded,  and  the  most  delight- 
fnl  gaiety  reigned  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other.  Porcher 
akme  kept  looking  at  his  glass  without  approaching  it  to  his  lips. 
It  Bvt  be  acknowledgedy  however,  that  he  had  already  emptied  it 
very  often,  and  had  now  reached  the  maudlin  stage.  '  What  is 
tbe  matter  with  you,  my  dear  friend  ?'  said  Alexander.  'Ami  really 
taoag  the  number  of  your  dear  friends  V  sighed  the  renowned  dis- 
fnser  of  venal  applause.  *  Uow  can  you  doubt  it  V  *  Well,  I  don't, 
Bvtitffl  there  is  one  thing  that  gives  me  great  trouble.*  '  Ah !  what 
is  it?*  <My  heavy  sorrow  is  this,  yon  never  say  ihou  to  me:  just 
^^ me  once.*  'My  poor  Porcher!  with  the  greatest  pleasure! 
SUke  hands,  dear  friend,  and  lend  me  a  thousand  crowns.*  " 

With  some  degree  of  inconsistency,  Mirecourt  seems 
disposed  to  enhance  the  merit  of  Dunias  Fils  in  the  pro- 

Ertion  of  the  disparagement  of  Dumas  Pere.  Besides 
I  qoalitiea  of  a  writer  of  genius  and  talents,  he  represents 
him  as  a  sincere,  honorable  yonng  man,  living  within  his 
income,  keeping  his  father  within  some  bounds,  and  helping 
him  out  of  his  difficulties.  In  the  Cure  for  the  Heart- 
<Kke^  Hodge^  after  relating  to  his  sister  the  misdeeds  of 
their  extravagant  father,  and  mentioning  how  his  own  good 
example  was  entirely  lost  on  him,  gravely  asks  her,  as  a 
case  of  conscience,  whether  he  would  be  justified  in  giving 
t&e  immoral  old  boy  a  licking.  Dumas  tils  supports  sister 
uA  mother,  and  gives  what  he  can  to  charitable  purposes, 


•  For  doser  acquaintance  with  this  great  practitioner  see  our 
renew  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dumas. 
6 
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but  novcT  leU  tlie  id<.-a  of  the  licking  cross  his  mind.  It 
raay  he  supposed,  from  the  character  of  his  works,  especially 
the  earlier  one.",  that  his  life  in  one  respect  has  been  far 
from  correct.  Our  lenient  critic  throws  out  hopes  that 
there  will  be  a  decided  improvement  in  his  works  to  come, 
as  he  is  Christian  at  heart  and  studies  the  Scriptures. 
Amen,  say  we. 

Uowever  our  author  may  relax  in  his  dislike  to  Dumas, 
his  feelinj:\s  towards  Emlle  de  Girardin  exhibit  a  most 
deternaiied  ]>er60ual  haired ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  not  so 
much  to  be  trusted  in  his  statements  concerning  his  cha- 
racter. 

His  portrait,  serving  for  frontispiece,  exhibits  a  Napoleon 
when  in  gr)od  humour.  So  he  is  an  anomaly,  if  his  veins 
are  tilled  with  poison  instead  of  blood,  as  insinuated  by  his 
critic.  Circumstances  connected  with  his  birth,  and  the 
after  neglect  or  dislike  of  his  parents,  have  given  a  misan- 
thropic tinge  to  his  character.  Ue  considers  every  office 
beneatli  him  but  that  of  prime  minister ;  and  bis  political 
creed  has  been  re-modelled  a  dozen  times.  The  facts  adduced 
by  Mirccourty  such  as  ordering  his  own  immediate  release 
from  pri.^on,  when  lie  might  have  kept  him  there  at  plea- 
sure, do  not  bear  out  his  theory  to  our  satisfaction. 

If  he  dispraises  the  husband  to  the  utmost  stretch  of 
language,  he  makes  up  in  his  unqualified  admiration  of 
Madame,  nee  Delphinc  Gay,  a  lovely  compound  of  perso- 
nal beautj^  grace,  goodness,  conversational  powers,  and 
poetical  gitb.  Any  person  who  has  read  or  seen  acted  her 
delightful  dramas,  or  read  her  tales,  too  few  in  number, 
alas !  or  her  lively  and  picturescpie  sketches  of  Parisian 
life,  social,  political,  literary  and  artistic,  from  about  18^6 
to  1848,  under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  Launay^  will 
bear  out  the  critic  as  far  as  evidence  is  beibre  themselves. 
Mirecourt  evidently  grudged  her  to  her  selfish  lord.  Litera- 
ture has  had  a  great  loss  by  her  too  early  death. 

One  of  Mirecourfs  grievances  against  the  editor  of  La 
Presse  arose  from  his  reacting  Marion  JJ'Lonne  unless 
signed  Alex,  Dumas. 

We  must  find  space  for  the  unhappy  duel  between  GiroT' 
din  aiid  Armand  Carrel^  judging  that  a  simple  recital  of  an 
incident  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  nearly 
as  good  as  a  sermon.  The  account  is  from  Le  National, 
CarrtV'^  paper  : — July  Isl,  ISijiJ. 
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'*The  direct  explication  which  had  place  between  M.  Carrel  and 
M  de  Girardin  let't  nothing  in  the  power  of  the  secon<J8  to  bring 
aHout  a  reconciliation.  Having  reached  the  ground,  the  Bois  de 
Tincenoes,  M.  Carrel  advanci  d  towards  M.  de  Girardin,  and  said, 
'  Monsieur,  jou  have  threatened  me  with  a  biography  :  as  the  chance 
of  the  dav  may  be  against  me  you  will  probably  fulfil  your  promijte  ; 
bat  if  you  write  it  in  an  honest  spirit  you  will  not  find  either  in  my 
private  or  public  life  anything  unbecoming  a  roan  of  honor.  Is  it 
&Dt  so,  Monsieur  ?'    *  It  is.  Monsieur*  replied  M.  de  Girardin. 

It  had  been  decided  that  the  combatants  should  be  placed  at  a 
Stance  of  fortj  paces,  and  that  each  was  then  at  liberty  to  walk 
forward  ten  steps.  M.  Carrel  advanced  that  distance  with  a  firm 
and  rapid  pace ;  then,  raising  his  pistol  and  taking  aim  be  fired  at 
his  adversary,  who  had  only  advanced  three  paces.  The  two  dis- 
duraes  were  nearly  simultaneous,  but  M.  Carrel  had  fired  first. 
M.  Se  Girardin  cried  out  *  I  am  bit  in  the  thigh  ;*  'and  I  in  the 
groin,*  said  M.  Carrel. 

He  bad  still  strength  enough  left  to  walk  to  a  bank  at  the  edge  of 
tiie  aveDue,  and  sit  down.  His  second,  and  Dr.  Marx  his  friend,  ran 
op  to  him.  M.  Persat  (proprietor  of  Le  National)  burst  into  tears. 
*  Do  not  veep,  my  good  friend,'  said  Carrel ;  *  this  ball  has  given  you 
^mUaDce.'  This  was  an  allusion  to  a  legal  process  to  come  off  on 
the  next  day.** 

They  carried  him  to  St.  Mande,  to  the  house  of  M.  Peyra,  an 
old  comrade  of  the  Ecole  Militaire.  Passing  near  M.  Girardin,  M. 
CaiTtl  addressed  him :  '  Are  you  suffering  much,  M.  Girardin  ?' 
*lvoii]dbe  rejoiced  if  your  sufferings  were  no  greater.'  'Adieu, 
Mwirar,  I  bear  no  ill  will  to  you.' 

Ciml  was  not   deceived  as  to  the  dangerous  character  of  his 
wofioi    He  requested  that  they  would  bear  him  directly  to  thi  ceme- 
tsn  after  his  decease  ;  no  priest,  no  church.     Such  was  his  short  and 
definite  direction. 

The  next  dar  Armand  Carrel  was  dead.  Had  his  last  hours  been 
ooosoled  by  religion,  his  posthumous  reputation  would  surely  have 
autaioed  no  loss.  It  is  a  pity  that  republicanism  and  impiety  are 
Mfih  near  neighbours." 

IlirecourthsLndleQ  Georae  Sand  with  delicate  touch,  passes 
dightly  over  the  uBBOund  portions  of  her  career,  aad  gives 
all  bomage  dae  to  her  great  powers.  She  has  not  taken 
bid  biosraphy,  however,  in  good  part  at  all ;  and  he  com- 
plains Siat  fine  even  adds  a  year  or  two  to  her  age,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  contradiction.  Still  he  will  not 
hare  the  pubUc  to  be  too  fastidious  as  to  the  self-restraint, 
^.  of  those  who  vmte  or  act  for  their  amusement.  Let 
(iem  be  satisfied  that  his  heroine  for  the  moment  is  what 
'^hon  de  t Enclos  once  boasted  herself  to  be,  viz. :  an 
^imest  man. 
He  quotes  from  the  Lettres  <Eun  Foyaffeur,  a  pa^sa^e 
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which  we  repeat  for  its  beauty.  All  the  world  knows  that 
Aurora  Duaevant  is  a  native  of  Berri,  and  that  she  was 
brought  up  in  that  rough  province  under  the  wing  of  an 
energetic  grand-mother. 

"  Oh  !  who  amongst  us  does  not  fondly  recollect  the  first  volumes 
which  he  has  ta.stcd  or  devoured  !  Has  not  the  very  cover  of  an  old 
book,  found  mantled  over  with  dust,  on  the  shelf  of  a  neglected  book- 
case, retraced  the  sweet  outlines  of  the  picture  of  your  youthful 
rears  I  Have  you  not  seen  rise  before  you,  the  wide  meadow  bathing 
in  the  warm  rays  of  the  evening,  where  you  perused  it  for  the  first 
time  1  Oh  !  how  quickly  fell  the  night  over  the  enchanted  leaves,  and 
how  cruelly  the  fading  twilight  made  the  characters  dance  in  confu- 
sion on  the  darkening  pages  ! 

It  is  all  over :  the  lambs  are  bleating  ;  the  sheep  have  gathered 
to  the  fold  ;  and  the  cricket  has  taken  possession  of  the  huts  and  the 
plains  :  you  must  depart. 

The  road  is  stony,  the  plank  is  narrow  and  slippery,  the  side 
path  rough.  "You  are  covered  with  perspiration,  but  alii  s  useless : 
you  arrive  too  late,  they  have  commenced  supper.  It  is  to  no  pur- 
pose that  the  old  servant,  who  loves  you  so  much,  has  delayed  to  ring 
the  bell  as  long  as  she  could.  You  must  endure  the  mortification  of 
sitting  down  last,  and  the  grand-mother,  relentless  in  etiquette  even 
in  the  depth  of  her  secluded  farm,  administers  a  tender  reproach  in  a 
mild,  sorrowful  tone,  which  afiects  you  more  sensibly  than  a  severe 
reproof. 

But  when  at  night,  she  asks  you  for  an  account  of  how  the  day 
was  spent,  and  you  acknowledge  with  a  blush,  that  you  forgot  the 
time  reading  ;  and  being  required  to  produce  the  book,  you  draw  out, 
with  a  trembling  band,  jEstelle  et  Nemorin,  Oh,  then  the  old  lady 
cannot  help  smiling.  Take  courage  ;  your  treajsure  will  be  restored, 
but  mind,  never  be  late  for  supper  again. 

O,  ha^py  days!  O,  my  dark  glen  I  O,  Corinne !  O,  Ber- 
nardin  de  St,  Pierre  !  Ye  willows  by  the  river,  my  vanished  youth, 
and  oh  !  my  poor  old  hound,  who  never  missed  the  supper- hour,  but 
answered  to  the  ring  of  the  distant  bell  by  a  hungry  and  sorrowful 
howl !" 

Charles  Nodier,  with  whom  we  spent  some  pleasant  mo- 
ments in  Lea  Memoires  de  Alexandre  Dianas,  Mery,  the 
exaggerated  type  of  our  T/ieodore  Hook,  Victor  liugo, 
Beranger,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Arsene  Houssaye,  Franm 
Wey,  Baron  Taylor,  Paul  Feval,  and  other  estimable 
writers  meet  with  warm  though  judicious  welcome  in  the 
pages  of  l.es  Contemporains,  The  degree  of  blame  admin- 
istered to  Paul  de  Kock  and  Balzac  is  very  slight,  com- 
pared to  the  kindness  with  which  they  are  treated.  How 
Balzac  could  have  spent  much  time  in  collecting  materials 
.  for  his  Comedy  oj  Human  Life,  we  are  unable  to  under- 
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Stand,  witli  the  f oUowifi^^  prograiimie  of  his  daily  occupa- 
tion before  us. 

"Baliacha*  been  the  most  assiduous    worker  of  modem  timts. 

We  must  refer  to  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages  to  find  tlie  same  zeal, 

tae  »me  assiduity,  the  same   patience.     He  goes   to  Ud  at  half-past 

ftj^e,8«)n  after  taking  dinner,  rises  at  11  o'clock,  or  mid-ni^l.t.  wraps 

smself  m  asort  of  raonk^n  L'own.  and  works  awav  till  9  o'clock  in  t>:e 

•torning.     His  servant,  Francois,  then  brings  in  his  breakfast,  takes 

■ptfte proofs,  and  Balzjic,  drawing  out  his  watch,  sa\s  to  him,  with 

ttegrarest  air  imaginable,   '  I  ^ive  you  ten  niinut.'S  to  take  these  to 

ihareoton.      Charenton   (the   locale  of  the   printing  office)  is  two 

irapaes  distant,   but   that  does   not   frighten   Francois.     His  s'erci.- 

f7pe.i  answer  i«— •  ten  minutes  !  very  good  !  off  I  go.'  Balzac  resumes 

A«  writing  after  breakfast,  and  works  till  three  o'clock  ;  then  takes 

acouatry  walk   till   dinner,  immediately   after  which  he  retires  to 

J^st,  to  resume  the  samo  process  on  awaking 

Balzsc  sketehes  a   romance  as  a  painter  does  a  picture.     Ills  first 

outJine,  ^«i  of  the  longest    of    his  stories,  never   exceeds    forty 

P^**V.^«fi'°?»  every  leaf  behind  him  without  even  paging  it,  for 

t^^r  of  bemg  tempted  to  make  corrections  ;  and  the  next  day  he  re- 

criTesthe  proofs,  furnished   with  enormous  margins.      The   forty 

:.3^r..  yield  a  hundred  in  the  second  proof,  two  hundred  in  the  third. 

ax:d  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  story.     This  mode  of  proceeding  throws 

.^natortiinale  compositors  into  despair  ;  finding  their  work  of  yes. 

»«^T  boned  under  a  mountain  of  corrections  and  additions.     It  is 

t  *^^c*°  >rrtgular  expansion  of  lines  from  a  common  centre,  a  s;s. 

^;jf fireworks;  the  rockets  crossing  and  encircling  each   other, 

fZ^n^  ^^®  "^^^'  *®  ^^^  ^^^^'  ascending,  descending,  knocking 
WfT  beads  together,  and  inflicting  head-aches  innumerable.  In 
«»  wmpositor's  time-Ubles,  two  hours  of  Balzac  make  one  day/* 

If  we  can  believe  his  iudalgeut  critic,  Balzac,  despite 
tiie  tmcommon  penetration  into  character  apparent  in  his 
"^tmp,  was  a  very  Oliver  GoldsmitA  in  all  matters  whpre 
worldly  wisdom  was  requisite.  Unable  to  dupe  a  simpleton, 
^"i  was  himself  the  most  facile  of  that  unhappy  class.  He 
wjb  ever  labouring  to  diminish  a  heavy  amount  of  debt,  and 
^J  anpnented  it  with  every  new  literary  speculation. 

A^^^  ™°^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  °®^^^  allowing  his  nieces  to 
r*ad  his  books.  Ue  enjoyed  his  release  from  his  grim  cre- 
ators but  a  short  period  ;  and  now  J/uma^,  his  relent]l^s8 
*c«  daring  life,  will  pull  down  the  moon,  if  not  allowed  by 
tiie  widow  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory,  with  this 
J^seriptioD,  "To  Balzac,  by  his  rival,  Dlmas." 

We  must  find  room  for  an  extract  from  the  sketch  of  Frede- 
nck  Lemniirc.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  Ambigu,  in  [Au- 
^medes  Jdrets,  and  wa.s  very  badJy  received.     He  felt  that 
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success  in  the  part  of  MacairefVLS  then  played,  was  oiit  oftho 
question,  and  was  pensively  walking  along  the  Boulevards, 
devising  some  plan  for  ensuring  success  to  his  part. 

*'  AH  at  once  he  perceived  a  personage  standing  before  the  door  of 
a  cake  shop,  covered  with  indescribable  drapery  from  head  to  foot. 
His  clothes  might  once  have  been  of  irreproachable  stuff  and  fashion; 
but  now  they  hung  about  him  in  ragged  stripes.  Wretchedness  and 
debauchery  had  left  their  marks  everywhere  ;  but  still  the  wearer 
maintained  an  arrogant  deportment,  and  the  most  excellent  opinion  of 
his  individual  merits. 

Proudly  poised  on  his  old  boots,  broken  and  down  at  heel,  and 
with  a  greasy  and  many  cornered  hat  set  jauntily  on  his  left  ear,  be 
was  daintily  breaking,  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  a  halfpenny  cake, 
carrying  it  to  his  lips  with  the  gestures  of  a  petit  maitre,  and  eating  it 
with  all  the  air  of  a  gourmand.  His  collation  over,  he  drew  a  de- 
pending rag  from  his  coat  pocket,  wiped  his  hands,  brushed  his  61thy 
habits,  and  continued  his  route  along  the  Boulevard.-  *  That's  my 
very  man,*  said  Frederick.  In  effect,  the  type  he  had  vaguely  ima- 
gined, was  before  him  in  flesh  and  blood:  Robert  Macaire  was  found 
at  la«t. 

That  very  evening  at  the  theatre,  the  comedian  presented  him- 
self with  a  coat,  hat,  and  boots,  the  very  fellows  of  those  worn  by 
the  man  of  the  Boulevards.  He  imitated  the  gestures  of  this  Brum- 
mcl  in  tatters;  his  grotesque  self-possession,  and  his  sinister  dignity, 
induced  his  fellow. comedean,  Serres,  to  adopt  an  analogous  stjle«  and 
the  piece  obtained  an  unhoped  success.'*         •  •  »  • 

Not  content  with  presenting  Macaire  to  those  who  paid 
for  the  exhibition, he  occasionally  gave  gratuitous  specimens 
according  as  circumstances  offered. 

**  One  morning  at  the  Ca/S  de  Malie  the  bill  was  presented  after  the 
dejeuner.  He  arose,  threw  ten  francs  on  the  counter,  and  was  pas- 
sing on.  *  But  the  bill  is  ten  francs,  fifty  centimes,'  observed  the 
tavern  keeper.  •  Never  mind,*  said  Frederick  :  *  the  fifty  centimes 
are  for  the  gar  yon.* 

In  the  wmter  of  183C  he  was  skating  one  afternoon  on  the  pond 
of  the  Luxembourg.  Some  women  were  admiring  the  grace  of  his 
evolutions,  when  all  at  once  one  of  them  cried  out,  *  I  want  my  fifteen 
ft'ancs,  M.  Frederic;  you  have  forgotten  my  fifteen  francs.*  Our 
actor  stopped.  It  was  his  old  hostess  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  at  the 
time  of  nis  first  engagement  at  the  Odeon.  *  Your  fifteen  francs 
Madame — what  assurance !  I  forgot  a  periwig  when  leaving  your 
house,  it  is  in  my  old  trunk  in  the  recess ;  it  cost  me  thirty-fiv-e 
francs  :  you  owe  me  a  louis  consequently  ;  I  will  call  for  it  the  first 
morning  I  am  in  your  neighbourhood.'  He  advanced  the  skate  of 
his  left  foot  and  disappeared.  Next  day  the  landlady  received  the 
balance.  Frederick  never  intended  to  repudiate,  but  he  could  not 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  enacting  Robert  in  the  open  air.*' 
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We  have  omitted  those  jmrts  in  the  Contemporains  \\\nc\\ 
present  after  all  the  beat  speoiuiens  of  our  autlior's  juiun-eiit, 
i:ve]y,  and  earcastic  manner,  namely,  his  replies  to  KuQ^nc, 
S'/e,  Girardin,  Jules  Janirif  and  others  on  "whom  he  bei^tuvvs 
liii  hearty  hatred.  They  are  too  personal  and  veiienious 
lor  our  taste.  Lively  sallies  and  bon  mots  innumerable 
^e  have  been  obliged  to  leave  behind.  Some  look  as  if 
^\At  perpetrators  were  of  Irish  descent.  A  worthy  givintf 
Tfjt  to  his  hatred  says  of  his  foeman,  '  I  would  see  him 
in  owning  and  not  offer  him  a  glass  of  water/  C  It  a  r  lea 
Sthiicr  gives  an  adroit  rebuke  to  one  of  his  young  imitators 
^fho  had  been  reading  a  specimen  of  his  composition  to  the 
patriarch  :  *  My  dear  Wey,  I  fear  the  piece  is  without  value, 
\^)T  at  first  I  took  it  for  one  of  my  own.'  Probably  we  will 
make  np  for  our  short  comings  when  we  resume  our  con- 
-:  leration  of  other  literary  and  artistic  celebrities  on  a 
t^'ure  occasion. 

Theopkile  DeschampSy  at  the  instance,  as  we  8uppo.se,  of 
^Mt  of  the  patients  smarting  under  Mirecourt's  stripes, 
^Tites  a  biography  of  the  biographer ;  but  the  only  oppro- 
brium be  can  tiing  on  the  dreaded  critic  is  that  his  surname 
iiJarqtiot,  not  ilirecourt ,  that  though  an  anti-infidel  and  anti- 
s'jdjiiist,  he  seldom  hears  Mass;  and  that  his  occupation 
wsembles  that  of  a  broker,  who  cuts  out  valuable  pictures 
/or  tie  sake  of  selling  the  frames. 

Pierre  Mazerolle  comes  into  court  after  him,  and  avows 
li:nself  the  author  of  several  of  the  biographies,  lie 
pr-ifesses  Socialism  and  infidelity,  defends  the  writings  and 
^••adijct  of  Evghie  Biie^  whom  Mirecourt  had  drawn  as  a 
iniiirious,  unfeeling,  and  selfish  sensualist,  while  pretend- 
i'^ir  the  most  earnest  sympathy  for  the  poor.  He  acknow- 
i' jges  having  assumed  Mirecourfa  Christian  principles 
while  in  bis  pay ;  but  exclaims  against  his  patron  s  passing 
off  his  (Mazerolles)  productions  as  the  fruit  of  his  own 
imin  while  declaiming  against  the  plagiarisms  of  Dumas, 
fl^  reminds  the  English  reader  of  Hamsan  Brass  and 
MaW'trorm  in  his  humble  appreciation  of  himself,  ami 
'^^'Oiplacency  in  his  abjection.  With  a  very  earnest  desir«i 
t«'  disparage  his  former  employer,  he  can  only  convict  him 
f»f  making  use  of  his  (Mazerolle's)  notes  in  the  concoction 
<'»f  his  biographies,  trusting  to  hearsay,  and  being  too  much 
'lit^posed  to  believe  ill  of  his  adversaries.     He  is  compelled 
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sa  Jemme  au  dialled'  and  *'  Ix  Mystere  de  la  Sainte 
Ilostie,''  in  which  latter  was  introduced  a  Jew,  who  having 
communicated,  brought  home  the  Holy  Particles  and 
endeavoured  to  practise  tortures  upon  them.  Bubsequently 
the  leader  of  the  pronireurs  (solicitors)  of  Paris,  or  as  he 
was  otherwise  styled,  king  of  the  Basoche,  on  account  of 
the  valuable  aid  given  by  that  body  to  the  real  monarch 
against  the  populace,  was  granted  certain  privileges  of 
marshalling  bis  men,  some  3000  strong,  in  the  Pri^  aux 
clercs,  then  a  grassy  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  of  afterwards 
acting  moralites  or  farces  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 
Another  company,  named  the  Enfam  sans  soucis,  were 
much  fostered  by  Louis  XII.,  Mho  found  that  they  disen- 
gaged the  attention  of  his  loving  subjects  from  too  nice  a 
scrutiny  of  his  acts  of  government.  Two  comic  pieces  of 
this  time  have  come  down  tons,  **  U Abtis  du  monde'  and 
*'  Pathelin,"  the  latter  of  which  is  still  a  well-known  sub- 
ject in  the  country  parts  of  France,  wherein  a  cunning 
lawyer  having  outwitted  by  some  trick  a  simple  bourgeois, 
is  himself  in  turn  outwitted  with  the  same  trick  by  a  pea- 
sant. 

Under  Henry  II.  a  good  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  at  original  tragedy  by  a  young  man  of  noble  family 
named  Jodelle.  He  wrote  a  play  named  Cleopatra,  and 
having  obtained  leave  to  establish  a  theatre  at  the  Hotel  de 
Rheims,  he  assumed  himself  the  character  of  the  fair 
Egyptian,  and  delighted  the  court  with  his  performances. 
Comedy  in  prose  was  not,  however,  introduced  before  156^, 
an  innovation  on  the  former  doggrel  verse  productions, 
which  is  due  to  the  Brothers  de  la  Taille.  In  1600  Paris 
contained  two  theatres,  that  of  the  Troupe  de  la  Comedie 
Frangaisey  which  would  seem  to  have  been  held  in  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  afterwards  a  great  rival  of  Moliere's 
company,  and  that  of  the  Marais,  where  most  probably 
were  performed  the  tragic  or  serious  dramas  of  the  period". 

Before  Moliere's  time  the  French  Academy  usurped  com- 
plete dominion  over  all  writers  for  the  stage ;  whether  com- 
posers of  tragedy  or  comedy.  The  great  Comeille  had 
written  six  pieces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter,  entirely 
subservient  to  the  classical  rules  of  the  unities  laid  down  by 
the  governing  judges,  before  he  felt  himself  sufficiently 
strong  to  liaxard  an  attempt  at  independent,  untrammelled 
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writing,  in  the  style,  which  has  been  since  called  the  Ro- 
mmtique,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  Classiqtie,  or  that 
according  to  the  rigid  poetical  doctrines  of  Aristotle. 
Comedy,  however,  at  this  time,  owed  its  progress  in  France 
to  an  exterior  influence  and  example,  as  Molifere  himself 
sifterwards  testified,  namely  to  the  form  which  it  has  as- 
snmed  in  Spain,  where  dialogue  was  spun  out  not  only  into 
acta,  but  into  successive  days,  in  the  plays  of  Calderon  and 
Lupez  de  Vega.  A  drama,  by  Comeille,  named  "  Le 
Mentenr,"  partially  translated  from  the  Spanish,  formed 
tlie  foandation  and  gave  the  idea  to  the  celebrated  French 
ccjuaic  writer,  of  many  of  his  situations  and  characters. 

Moliere,  whose  original  name  was  Jean  Baptiste 
PcKjuelin,  was  bom  on  the  15th  January,  1622,  at  Paris, 
m  the  Rue  St.  Honore  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  des 
Vieilles  Etuves.  His  father  held  the  office  of  valet-de- 
chambre  tapissier  to  the  king,  and  endeavoured  to  give  his 
ton  the  best  education  he  could,  at  the  Jesuits'  college  at 
Clermont  Here  he  met  the  famous  Gasscndi,  and  had, 
as  school-fellows,  many  who  were  afterwards  celebrated 
characters  of  the  age ;  among  tlie  rest,  Prince  de  Conti, 
wb  favoured  and  patronised  him  very  much  in  after  life. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  small 
office  which  he  held  at  court,  and  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
^  to  reside  at  Paris. 

At  this  time  there  existed,  near  the  Pont  Neuf,  a  small 
theatre,  maintained  by  a  troupe  chiefly  composed  of  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters  named  B^jarts.    They  subsequently 
changed  the  place  of  their  performances  to  a  tennis-court, 
called  "  La  Croix  Blanche,"  where  Moliere  imbibed  very 
won  an  insuperable  tendency  towards  the  stage.     His  fa- 
mily, wishing  to  dissuade  him  from  following  what  ap- 
peared so  idle  and  profitless  a  pursuit,  sent  a  pedagogue  to 
i^on  with  him  and  withdraw  him  irom  the  pernicious  in- 
flamice.    The  poor  man  knew  not  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal;   he  was  himiself  so  over-persuaded  by  the  youth's 
ai)^ments  and  convictions,  that  he  turned  actor  and  aban- 
doned his  wearisome  life  of  schoolmaster.   Yonng  Poquelin, 
in  order  to  avoid  bringing  any  stain  upon  his  family  name 
as  much  as  possible,  assumed  that  of  Moliere,  from  whence 
derived  it  is  not  well  known.     He  then  joined  the  Beiarte, 
and  their  troupe  having  assumed  the  title  of  the  **  Illustre 
Theatre,''  they  set  out  on  a  tour  through  the  provinces. 
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During  three  or  four  years  they  wauJered  about  from 
town  to  town,  always  patronised  by  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
who  never  forgot  his  early  connexion  with  Molifere,  and 
having  brought  out  "  La 'rhebaide,"  a  crude  tragedy  by  the 
young  dramatist,  at  Bourdeaux,  they  at  length  settled  for 
a  while  at  Lyons.  Here,  at  length,  his  genius  shone  forth; 
*'  TEtourdi"  was  produced  in  the  year  1603,  and  a  complete 
revolution  eflFected  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  French 
stage.  The  public  were  so  completely  taken  by  surprise 
with  this  comedy,  that  the  whole  company  of  a  rival  house 
waited  in  a  body  on  Moliere,  and  begged  that  he  would 
allow  them  to  join  their  fortunes  to  his.  Among  these 
deserters  were  several,  who  afterwards  proved  the  brightest 
omamentsof  their  profession,  such  as  La  Grange,  Du  Croisy, 
Duparc,  Mdlle.  Duparc,  Mdlle.  de  Brie,  and  others. 

The  Prince  de  Conti  now  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the 
comedian  to  accept  the  office  of  his  private  secretary,  but 
Moliere  had  got  an  innate  love  for  his  calling,  and  went  to 
Paris  in  165o,  where  he  was  shortly  dignified  with  the  post 
of  Director  of  the  Troupe  de  Monsieur,  afterwards  the 
Recent  Philippe  d'Orleans.  Their  theatre  was  at  first  es- 
tablished in  the  Salles  des  Gardes  in  the  old  Louvre,  where 
"  NicomMe"  and  "  Le  Docteur  Amoureux''  were  brought 
out  with  great  success ;  a  removal  soon  took  place  to  the 
Petit  Bourbon,  which  being  demolished  in  1660,  to  make 
way  for  the  new  colonnaue  of  the  Louvre,  the  company 
were  finally  located  at  the  Palais  Royal.  Their  name  was 
changed  to  that  of  Troupe  du  Roi  in  1666,  and  after 
Moliere's  death,  the  actors  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and 
the  Marais  having  joined,  the  whole  body  combined  to  found 
the  present  Theatre  Frangais.  To  Moliere,  therefore,  may 
be  ascribed  the  first  rise  of  comedy  as  it  exists  at  present  in 
France,  both  as  to  composition  and  acting.  Before  his  time 
the  one  had  nothing  remarkable  either  in  character  or  dia- 
logue, it  was  crude  and  without  symmetry ;  the  other  was 
conducted  without  any  unity  or  system,  very  little  better 
than  the  sottises  and  moralites  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  reason  why  many  of  Molifere's  plays  produced  such 
an  impression  on  the  public  mind  of  that  period,  was  the 
same  which  gave  celebrity  to  the  ancient  comic  authors,  Aris- 
tophanes, Plautus,  Terence,  and  others.  They  were  written 
to  scourge  the  absurdities  and  vices  of  the  time,  and  to 
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ridicule  peculiarities  in  the  maimers  of  society.    Tlie  ooca- 
5ioQB  of  their  production  were,  in  some  instances,  admirably 
chosen,  and  calculated  to  give  ten-fold  effect  to  the  hidden 
EAtire  of  their  scenes.     An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the 
"  Precienses  Ridicules,"  which  was  brought  out  in  Decem- 
ti^r,  l<>o9,  and  having  been  played  once  on  the  first  day, 
tht'  public  desire  to  see  its  perfor  jiance  became  so  enthusi- 
istic,  that  the  actors  were  obliged  to  resume  their  parts 
twice  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours.     Its  subject  was  taken 
from  the  Coterie  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  the  female 
mf  mbers  of  which  indulged  in  the  most  ridiculous  absurd- 
ities of  speech  and  action.     Their  names  were  changed  to 
ti.'se  of  ancient  heroines  and  shepherdesses ;  they  went  to 
bed  of  a  morning  to  receive  their  visitors,  who  were  intro- 
(laced  by  gentlemen,  appointed  directors  of  the  "ruelles," 
<  ^y  which  were  designated  the  passages  at  each  side  of  the 
<* 'Qch) ;  the  most  nonsensical  formalities  were  gone  through 
by  the  aspirants  to  the  privileges  of  the  society,  and  high- 
flown  semi-Bucolic  phraseology  made  use  of  during  these 
f'UUlktes,     Les  Predeuses^  as^these  ladies  styled  them- 
»We?,were  so  successfiilly  satirized,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  renounce  their  nonsense ;  their  c6terie  was  broken  up. 
Menige,  one  of  their  followers,  said  on  this  occasion  to  his 
iriend  Chapelain — ''  we  must,    from  henceforward,    like 
Cons,  deapise  what  we  adored,  and  adore  what  we  des- 
pised/' 

"  Sganarelle"  was  produced  in  1660,  to  ridicule  one  of 
tie  most  prevalent  customs  of  the  age ;  that  of  paying  ex- 
travagant attentions  to  married  ladies,  and  the  unpleasant 
j435itioi]8  into  which  the  husbands  were  sometimes  brought 
i'j  that  absurd  practice.  It  is  said  that  a  rich  bourgeois  of 
Paris,  who  had  married  a  handsome  young  wife,  and  had 
fome  reason  to  think  that  he  had  not  been  treated  properly 
^J  her,  conceived  that  he  waa  specially  pointed  at  by  thi^ 
comedy.  He  ran  through  the  entire  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
ances complaining  of  the  allusion,  and  even  attempted  to 
^'et  the  piece  snppressed. 

JJoliere  was  remarkable  for  his  want  of  facility  in  finish- 
ing off  his  productions.  Several  of  the  very  best  lay  by 
him  for  some  years  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  com- 
plete them,  although  at  the  dictation  of  the  court  he  some- 
cinnes  made  an  extraordinary  effort,  and  brought  out  entire 
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pieces  in  a  few  days.  These,  however,  proved  afterwards 
to  be  the  least  worth  of  his  performances.  Fouquet,  the  cele- 
brated intendant  of  finances,  obtained  from  him  *'  Les 
Facheux,"  to  be  presented  belbre  the  king  at  Vaux,  the 
intendant's  private  mansion,  on  the  17th  August,  1661. 
On  this  occasion  entrees  de  ballet  were  introduced  between 
the  acts  for  the  first  time.  In  one  of  those  Mdlle.  Bejart 
appeared,  coming  forth  from  a  shell,  which  suddenly  open- 
ing produced  a  magical  effect  on  the  spectators.  Fontaine 
aften^^ards  made  the  following  verses  on  this  scone  : 

"  Pent  on  voirnymphe  plus  gontille 
Qu'etait  Bdjart  Tautre  jour  ? 
Lorsqu'on  vit  ouvrir  sa  coquille, 
Toute  le  monde  disait  i  Tentour,^ 
Lorsqu'on  vit  ouvrir  sa  coquille, 
Voici  la  m^re  d' Amour." 

This  fiSte,  given  by  the  unfortunate  Fouquet  led  to  his 
downfall,  as  is  very  well  told  by  Madame  BIaz  de  Bury  in 
the  following  passage : 

"  Louise  de  laVaillifere  had  been  named  maid  of  honour  to  Madame^ 
the  si5ter-in-law  of  the  king,  and  from  her  modestj,  gentlenesit,  and 
shjr  demeanour,  remained  obscure  and  unknown  in  the  midst  of 
Louis's  brilliant  court.  These  very  qualities  perhaps,  so  uncommon 
in  the  ladies  of  these  days,  and  -her  graceful  elegance,  found  favor 
for  Mdlle.  de  la  Vaillidre  in  the  ey«s  of  the  Saperintendeat  Fouquet. 
The  extreme  coldness  with  which  she  received  his  advances  astonished 
as  well  afi  annoyed  him,  and  with  true  financial  taste  and  breeding,  he 
commissioned  Madame  du  Plessis  Bellievre  to  offer  to  the  youthful 
fair  one  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  francs  as  the  price  of  her 
honour.  A  second  and  still  more  disdainful  refusal  having  met  this 
infamous  proposition,  the  superintendent  suspected  a  cause  of  which 
he  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  positive  existence.  The  mutual 
affection  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Mdlle.  de  la  Vailli^re  was  soon  revealed 
by  his  spies  to  the  watchful  Fouquet ;  and  one  day  meeting  the  maid 
of  honour  in  the  anti- chamber  of  her  royal  mistress,  he  could  not 
resist  the  desire  of  telling  her  he  could  account  now  for  the  refusal 
of  his  offers,  as  he  was  aware  of  the  object  of  her  attachment 
Twelve  hours  had  not  elapsed  ere  the  king  was  acquainted  with  the 
whole  history,  and  the  rum  of  Fouquet  was  resolved.  So  great  was 
his  jealous  rage,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  dissemble  a 
short  time  with  a  man,  whose  wealth  and  power  had  secured  to  him 
unnumbered  adherents.  Louis  was  full  of  his  vengeful  projects  when 
the  superintendent  solicited  from  him  the  honour  of  receiving  him 
and  the  court  at  Vauz.  The  king  accepted,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
very  reception  he  met  with  only  served  to  exasperate  him  still  more. 
But  one  circumstance  above  all  had  nearly  made  him  forget  the  part 
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be  had  imposed  on  himself;  in  the  private  cabinet  of  the  superin- 
teodeat  the  first  object  tbat  met  his  riew  was  a  portrait  of  Louise  ile 
la  Vailli^rel  Enraged  beyond  all  bearing,  the  first  impulse  of  the 
kin?  was  to  have  Fouquet  instantaneously  arrested.  '  What  !' 
exclaimed  the  queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  '  in  the  midst  of  an 
entertain ment  you  have  accepted  from  him  ?*  These  words  brought 
Loais  to  bis  senses,  and  he  consented  to  defer  bis  Yengeance ;  but 
Foaqnet  was  apprised  of  his  danger  is  the  midst  of  the  fete  bv  a  note 
from  Madame  du  Plessis  Bellievre,  and  it  was'with  the  certainty  of 
bis  approaching  fate  before  his  eyes  that  be  led  the  way  to  the  theatre, 
an.i  tmiliDgly  listened  to  Pellisson's  prologue,  which  represents 
Loais  as 

'  Yoimg,  generous,  wise,  victorious,  brave,  august. 
Severe  as  kindly,  powerful  as  he's  just. 
Ruling  bis  passions  as  be  rules  the  state.' 

Loots  XIV.  however,  notwithstanding  his  anger,  retained  sufficient 
empire  over  himself  not  only  to  listen  to  Moiiere's  piece  but  to  say 
^'  hiia  after  it  was  finished,  '  There  goes  an  original,'  pointing  out 
M.  de  Soyecourt,  the  grand  venenr,  '  whom  you  bave  omitted  to 
copy*'  This  hmt  was  enough  for  the  poett  in  four  and  twenty  hours 
the  &aoas  scene  of  the  cbfltsseur  was  complete,  and  the  king,  says 
Menage,  who  recounts  this  anecdote,  '  bad  the  sati>faction,  at  the 
first  representation  of  this  comedy  at  Fontainebleau,  on  the  27th  of 
the  same  month*  of  seeing  added  to  it  the  scene  his  majesty  had  had 
the  goodness  to  suggest.'  ** 

To  the  Facheuxihere  succeeded  in  1662  "FEcole  dee 

FeauDtt,*' which  was  criticized  rather  severely  by  Boursault 

^  i^  Portrait  du  Peintre.     Moliere  took  his  revenge  in 

i/fflpromptu  de  Versailles,  wh^i  Montfleury,  the  actor  of 

tie  theatre  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne^  fell  foul  of  hiui, 

bot  wgs  stopped  by  the  bully  Cyrano  de  Bergeyrac,  who 

8aid  tliat  actor  was  too  large  to  be  well  thrashed  all  in  one 

day.    Racine  wrote  for  Moliere  the  drama,  '*  les  Freres 

Eonenus/'  and  ffave    it   shortly    after  to    the  Hotel  de 

BoBigogue.     Mou^re,  however,  was  at  this  time  gratified 

by  the  court  with  a  pension  of  1000  francs. 

The  comic  poet's  penchant  for  the  female  sex  was  of 
ratiier  a  heterogeneous  description.  He  began  with  Mdllc 
l>ejart,  the  elder,  one  of  the  company  in  which  he  originally 
^rigmged.  He  afterwards  transferred  his  affections  to  MdUe. 
liaparc,  who  bad  deserted  him  at  Lyons,  but  on  account 
of  her  pride  and  disdain,  notwithstanding  his  persevering 
attentions,  he  confided  bis  misfortune  to  Mdlle.  du  Brie, 
who  consoled  him  with  these  words,  **Be  of  good  cheer, 
these  wounds  will  not  hurt  you,  they  have  been  more  fatal 
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to  myself  than  to  you."  She  was  kind  and  gentie  towards 
him,  and  such  a  favorite  with  the  public  that  at  the  age  of 
sixty  when  she  gave  up  a  part  to  a  younger  beauty,  more 
suitable  for  the  role,  the  audience  called  her  out,  and  insist- 
ed on  her  acting. 

Molifere  at  length  settled  down  with  Mdlle.  Armande 
B^jart,  whom  he  married  in  1662.  She  is  described  as 
having  been  a  coquette,  guilty  of  the  greatest  absurdities, 
intriguing  with  the  Abb^  de  Richelieu,  tne  Comt«  de  Quiche, 
and  Lauzun.  The  comedian  wrote  her  picture  in  the 
*'  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  act  iii.,  sc.  9,  and  satirized  her 
again  in  **  Le  Mariage  Force,"  and  **  La  Princesse  d'Elide," 
in  1664.  Montfleury  wrote  a  scurrilous  pamphlet  against 
her  and  her  husband,  but  Louis  XIV.,  to  shew  his  estima- 
tion of  the  poet's  character,  stood  himself  as  sponsor  for 
Moli^re's  first  child.  She  had  a  great  antipathy  to  Baron, 
the  best  actor  of  the  company,  and  .finally  compelled  him 
to  fly  from  Paris.  The  unsuited  pair  were  at  length  sepa- 
rated for  a  period  of  three  years,  when  the  comedian 
returned  again  to  his  constant  friend,  Mdlle.  Du  Brie. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  through  the  different  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  bringing  out  of  many  of  the 
finest  of  this  author  s  comedies,  *'  Don  Juan"  and  T Amour 
Medecin,"  in  1666 ;  "  Le  Misanthrope"  and  *'  Le  Medecin 
Malgr6  lui,"  in  1666 ;  "  Tartuffe"  in  1667 ;  '' Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme"  in  1670 ;  and  "  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin'' 
in  1671.  The  first  and  the  fifth  were  at  first  interdicted,  as 
too  strong  for  the  age.  MoliSre  himself  acted  in  the 
•*  Misanthrope."  M.  de  Montansier,  who  had  been  told 
that  he  was  pointed  at  in  the  "  Tartuffe,"  went  in  a  rage  to 
the  theatre,  but  at  the  end  of  the  performance  came  forth 
in  a  transport  of  ioy  and  admiration,  saying  that  he  hoped 
he  was  designated  by  the  **  Tartuffe,"  as  it  would  send  him 
down  to  posterity  along  with  the  name  of  the  poet. 

At  this  time  the  company  of  the  Palais  Royal  received 
the  title  of  Comediens  du  Koi,  and  Moliere  obtained  a 
pension  of  7000  livres.  A  privilege  of.  a  very  peculiar 
nature  was  granted  to  certain  regiments  of  the  guards  and 
others,  the  entry  into  the  pit  of  the  theatre  gratis.  This 
was  resisted  by  the  porter,  on  the  first  evening,  very 
vigorously,  but  he  paid  for  his  temerity,  for  he  fell  pierced 
by  the  sword  thrusts  of  four  or  five  ofScers.      Further 
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fcenes  of  violence  would  have  occurred  in  the  body  of  the 
house  butthat  Baron,  then  a  youth  of  nineteen,  appeared  on 
ihestageinthecharacterof  adecrepidold  man,  and  begged  of 
liiein  to  spare  his  declining  years,  and  prevented  any  further 
outrages.  **  Le  Medecin  malgr^  lui"  appears  to  have  been 
originated  in  a  quarrel  which  MoliSre  had  with  his  landlady, 
a  doctor's  wife,  who  insisted  on  Madame  MoliSre's  paying 
a  higher  rent,  and  turned  her  out  on  refusaL  The  play 
is  said  to  have  been  ordered,  written  and  represented  in  the 
space  of  five  days. 

The  poet  numbered  as  his  friends  the  first  literary  men 
of  the  day,  among  the  rest  Boileau  and  Chapelle.  The  lat- 
ter was  a  notorious  drinker,  and  Boileau  undertook  one 
evening  over  his  cups  to  cure  him  of  his  bad  habit ;  Chapelle, 
however,  turned  the  tables  completely  on  his  Mentor,  who 
hv  degrees  insensibly  imbibed  such  a  quantity  of  wine,  as 
to  be  in  a  worse  state  at  the  end  than  the  person  he  wished 
to  correct.  Chapelle  afterwards  epigrammatized  him  in  the 
following  lines : — 

'*  Bon  Dieu !  que  j'^pargnai  de  bile 

Et  d'injures  au  genre  humain, 
Qaand  renversant  ta  cruche  &  Thuile, 

Je  te  mis  le  verre  it  la  main.'* 

Loois  XIV.,  who  had  the  greatest  passion  for  private 
(iieatricals  in  his  court,  revived  the  fetes  in  which  he 
and  his  court  played  some  of  the  principal  parts.  The 
"  Ballet  des  Muses'*  was  produced,  and  during  one  of  its 
scenes  Madame  Moliere  gave  a  blow  to  the  actor  Baron, 
wbo,  thereupon,  fled  from  the  stage  of  Paris.  The  valets- 
da-chambre,  of  whose  body  Moliere  was  a  member  by 
succession  to  his  father,  refused  to  eat  with  the  comedian, 
as  beneath  them  in  rank.  This  being  reported  to  the  king, 
he  caused  the  poet  to  b^  brought  into  his  bed-chamber  at 
Que  petit  lev^,  and  making  him  sit  at  a  table  near,  sent 
him  one  of  the  dishes,  which  en  cos  de  nuit  (as  a  night 
refection)  were  prepared  for  majesty  alone.  This  was  con- 
sidered a  great  stretch  of  condescension,  none  but  cer- 
tain members  of  the  royal  family  being  ever  permitted  to 
eat  off  the  very  same  board  with  royalty. 

One  of  the  best  traits  of  Moliere  s  character  is  that  of 
bia  condnet  towards  au  old  player  named  Mondorge,  who 
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had  formerly  accompanied  him  through  the  provinces,  and 
had  commissioned  Baron  to  obtain  for  him  some  gratuity 
from  the  affluent  poet.  The  moment  his  name  was  men- 
tioned Moliere  remembered  him,  and  asked  Baron  what  he 
ought  to  give  him.  The  reply  was  that  four  pistoles  would 
be  amply  sufficient.  Moliere,  however,  gave  four  pistoles 
from  himself,  and  sent  also  twenty,  as  from  Baron,  **in 
order,"  as  he  said,  "  that  he  may  feel  he  owes  more  to  you 
than  to  me." 

*'  Le  Tartufle,"  when  it  first  came  out,  was  played  under 
the  name  of**  I'lmposteur,"  in  consequence  of  a  wicked  pam- 

?h]et  which  had  been  written  against  it.  The  President 
.amoignon  and  the  parliament  of  Paris  ordered  its  complete 
suppression,  whereupon  the  players,  La  Grange  and  La 
Thorilli^re,  went  to  Louis  XI V 's  camp  before  Lille,  with  a 
petition  from  Moliere,  ending  in  these  words  :  **  It  is  cer- 
tain, sire,  that  I  must  not  be  expected  to  write  any  more 
comedies,  if  the  Tartuffes  are  to  have  the  upper  hand." 
The  clergy  were  very  vehement  in  its  condeumation  ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  forbid  its  being  read,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication. The  person  aimed  at  in  the  principal 
character  was  the  Abbe  de  la  Roquette,  a. constant  atten- 
dant or  hanger  on  of  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  and 
who  enjoyed  a  rather  gallant  notorietv.  He  was  afterwards 
made  liishop  of  Autun,  on  which  Chdnier  has  since  made 
the  following  happy  epigi»am  : 

De  Roquette  dans  son  temps,  Talleyrand  dans  le  notre, 
Furent  tons  deux  prflats  d  Autun. 
Tartuflfe  ^tait  le  portrait  de  Tun : 
Ah  !  si  Moliere  eut  connu  I'autre. 

The  king  afterwards  in  February,  1669,  gave  pemussion 
for  it  to  be  played  in  its  present  form.  The  name  has  been 
attributed  to  difierent  sources ;  tartufoli,  the  Italian  for 
truffles ;  and  from  trufer,  or  tartu^'er,  which  in  that  age 
meant  to  deceive. 

Gaudouin,  a  rich  bourgeois,  was  the  person  pointed  at  in 
the  *'  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  which,  on  its  first  appear- 
anoe  before  the  court,  in  1670,  was  very  coldly  received; 
until  the  king  himself  on  the  second  occasion,  remarked  it 
to  be  one  of  the  best  he  had  seen,  when  it  attained  its  com- 
plete celebrity.     The  **  Amants  Magnifiques,"  produced  in 
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1670,  and  "  Psyche"  in  1671  ;  to  whirh  Corneille, 
QuiDflult,  and  the  musician  Lulli  contributed,  were  complete 
failored,  becaude  written  to  suit  the  extravagant  caprices 
and  taste  of  the  court.  Madame  Moliere,  at  this  time,  fell 
dt^perately  in  lore  with  Baron,  the  actor,  with  whom  she 
had  been  formerly  always  at  war,  but  in  consequence  of  his 
wmplete  rejection  of  her  advances,  she  returned  to  Moliere'a 
bouse,  and  gained  a  complete  ascendant  over  him,  to  the 
exclusion  of  la  du  Brie,  until  the  period  of  hia  death. 

"Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin"  was  brought  out  in  the 
year  1671,  and  produced  no  great  effect ;  but  the  **  Femmea 
SaTantes"  in  the  next  year,  written  against  the  precieuses, 
become  blues  and  mathematicians,  was  very  highly  appre- 
ciated. The  ladies  of  the  Hotel  de  Eambouillet  had  turned 
their  attention  from  the  absurdities  of  mannerism,  to  those 
"t  pedantry  and  scientific  extremes.  The  Abb^  Cottin  and 
Menage  were  the  principal  directors  of  their  coterie,  and 
were  sharply  satirised  as  Trissotin  end '  Vadius,  in  the 
comedy,  iloli^re  Mmself  acted  the  part  of  Chrysale,  and 
i3  reported  to  have  surpassed  the  other  members  of  his 
company. 

He  was  offered,8hortlyafter,bythe  Academy  to  be  elected 

a  member  of  their  learned  body,  if  he  would  consent  to  give 

Qp  bis  profession  of  an  actor.     He  stoutly  refused,  on  the 

groond  that  he  could  not  now  belie  the  manner  of  living, 

wkich  he  had  followed  all  his  lifetime.     His  opinion  of  it 

was  not,  however,  of  the  best  description,  as  may  be  seen 

ffom  the  advice  he  gave  to  a  young  man,  who  wished  to 

enter  his  company,  although  possessed  of  a  competence : 

that  if  he  were  beginning  life  a^in,.he  would  choose  the 

meanest  handicraft,  sooner  than  the  profession  of  an  actor, 

the  miseries  of  whose  existence,  the  public  were  not  at  all 

aware  of,  and  conld  not  appreciate. 

"  Le  M alade  Imaffinaire"  was  produced  in  1673.  It  was 
biB  last  piece,  and  during  the  rehearsals  of  it  he  labored 
onder  some  serious  internal  disorder.  In  fact  his  health 
bad  been  declining  for  many  years,  principally  owing  to 
the  ungrateful  way  in  which  his  wife  had  repaid  his  affec- 
tion. He  should  have  acted  the  part  of  Argan,  but  when 
goinff  through  the  preparatory  rehearsal,  a  small  blood- 
vessel burst,  which  disabled  him  from  continuing.  He  felt 
bis  end  approaching,  and  crawled  home,  disembling  the 
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serioiif*  nature  of  bis  malady.  His  wife  was  not  to  be  found, 
tbougb  be  sent  for  ber  in  every  direction  ;  be  expired  in  tbe 
arms  of  two  nuns,  soeurs  queteuses,  wbo  were  in  tbe  babit 
of  resorting  to  bis  bouse  for  alms. 

Sucb  waff  tbe  miserable  end  of  tbis  great  writer,  and 
censor  of  bis  age.  Tbe  indignation  of  tbe  clergy  in  Paris 
against  bim  was  so  great,  tbat  tbe  cnr^  de  St.  Eustaebe 
refused  to  allow  bis  body  to  be  buried  in  consecrated  eartb. 
Even  the  king,  tbougb  deligbted  by  tbe  comedian  wben 
alive,  and  always  a  strong  supporter  oi  bis  productions,  was 
witb  great  difficulty,  and  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time, 
induced  to  sign  an  order  for  bis  burial.  Tbis  took  place  by 
torcbligbt  in  tbe  Rue  Montmartre,  but  tbe  body  was  after- 
wards transferred  from  place  to  place,  and  finally,  in  1817, 
lodged  in  P^re  la  Cbaise.     Lekain,  tbe  great  comedian, 

Eroposed  at  tbe  Tbeatre  Franoais,  tbat  a  subscription  sbould 
e  entered  into  to  provide  a  monument;  tbis  motion  resulted 
only  in  a  bust,*  wbicb  adorns  tbe  Foyer  of  tbe  Tbeatre 
Franeais.  Regnier,  in  later  years  (18i59),  revived  tbe  sub- 
ject, and  succeeded  in  erecting  tbe  present  beautiful  con- 
struction over  liis  tomb,  from  tbe  bands  of  tbe  sculptor 
Visanti. 

Moliere's  age  at  bis  deatb  was  only  fifty-one.  We  bave 
gone  somewbat  into  detail  as  to  bis  life  and  writings,  be- 
cause be  was  tbe  founder  of  Frencb  comedy,  and,  moreover, 
of  tbe  peculiar  institution  wbicb  still  supports  the  national 
stage  of  tbat  country,  witb  very  sligbt  modification.  As 
we  bave  already  sbown,  before  his  time,  tbe  performances 
were  of  a  crude  nature,  without  plot  or  connexion,  tbe  dia- 
logue carried  on  in  tbat  absurd  manner,  wbicb  may  be 
observed  in  tbe  pieces  of  Mdlle.  Scudferi.  He  originated 
tbe  play  of  character,  manners  and  plot,  and  was  particu- 
larly successful,  on  account  of  tbe  applicability  of  bis  satire 
to  tbe  manners  and  personages  of  bis  age.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  he  attributes  a  great  deal  of  the  excellence  of 
his  own  performances  to  tbe  ideas  of  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  comedies,  wbicb  be  got  from  "  Le  Menteur '  of 
Corneille,  a  play  founded  on  the  Spanish  **  La  Verdad 
Suspecbosa.'*  Tbis  introduced  particular  characteristics  of 
action  and  intrigue,  unknown  before  on  tbe  Frencb  stage. 

Tlie  **  Troupe  du  Roi"  remained  for  a  year  after  Moliere's 
deatb,  under  the  direction  of  bis  widow,  but  then,  in  con- 
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fleqneiice  of  the  haughty  temper  of  the  lady,  and  her  con- 
staat  disagreements  with  the  members  of  the  body,  it  was 
broken  np.  Baron,  with  others,  went  into  the  provinces 
for  a  time,  and  shortly  afterwards  retired  from  the  stage,  to 
return  to  it  again  at  the  end  of  twenty-nine  years.  He 
was  80  broken  down  when  he  re-appeared,  that  although  he 
obtained  great  success  from  his  perfection  of  acting,  yet  the 
audience  could  not  well  hear  all  he  said.  A  spectator  once 
called  out  to  him  to  speak  '^  plus  haut/'  when  the  actor 
retorted  by  telling  his  appellant  to  speak  "  plus  has."  He 
Lad  each  an  opinion  of  himself  that  he  used  to  say :  "It 
required  a  lapse  of  1,000  years  to  produce  another  Caesar, 
but  it  would  take  10,000  years  to  bring  forth  another 
Baron." 

All  the  members  of  the  "  Troupe"  were  gentilshomme$  or 
nobly  eounected.     Floridor  de  Sonlas  came  of  German  ex- 
trac^on,  and  at  first  an  officer,  as  was  also  La  Thorilli^re,  a 
captain  in  one  of  the  regiments  of  guards.  Ducroisy  became 
famous  for  his  playing  of  Tartuffe ;  and  Beauval  for  his 
acting  of  female  characters,  which  at  first  were  rarely  per- 
forms! by  women.     The  only  other  part  which  the  latter 
'Jonld  go  through  creditably,  was  that  of  a  **  niais"  or  half- 
fool;  a  curious  contrast   with   the   vivacity   of   women. 
Brecoort  was  obliged  to  fly  from  France  into  Holland,  in 
<^(Hisequence  of  having  killed  a  coachman  by  accident.     He 
was,  however,  afterwards  allowed  to  return  by  the  king,  in 
T'^spect  of  certain  services  he  rendered  in  that  country,  in 
k'jiting  out  a  refugee.     Louis  XIV.  had  such  an  opinion 
of  hi3  acting,  that  on  one  occasion  he  said  of  him,  **That 
man  would  make  stones  laugh."     In  1678,  at  a  boar-hunt 
at  Fontaineblean,  he  delighted  the  court  by  a  personal 
combat  with  the  animal,  in  which  he  came  off  victorious  by 
'i'"3patching  his  adversary  with  a  single  sword-thrust. 

In  1680  the  three  companies  of  Paris,  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
ff^gne,  the  Marais,  and  the  remains  of  Molifere  s  joined  to 
form  one  body,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Troupe  du  Roi.  ou 
iw  Th&tre  Franoais,"  when  the  foundations  were  laid  of 
the  present  society  of  the  latter  name,  The  rules  and  re- 
gulations, originily  established  by  Nioliere,  were  adopted, 
w'ith  some  slight  modifications,  and  exist  to  a  great  extent 
iu  our  own  time.  The  performers  were  their  own  managers, 
iu3pected  and  supervised  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's 
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bedchamber,  of  whose  body,  it  may  be  recollected,  that 
Moliere  was  a  m3mber.  There  were  societaires  and  pen- 
sionnaires  ;  the  former  having  a  right  to  a  division  of  pi*o- 
fits,  and  the  latter  paid  regular  salaries,  subject  to  dismissal 
until  elected  to  the  higher  rank.  Twenty-two  shares  were 
made  of  the  profits  on  the  receipts,  and  each  associate  was 
entitled  to  a  whole,  three-quarters,  half,  or  quarter  shares, 
according  to  his  standing  and  influence  in  tlie  troupe. 
Small  deductions  were  maae  from  the  surplus  to  form  a  fund 
for  pensions,  to  be  paid  to  retired  or  invalid  actors.  The 
beginners  in  this  species  of  class  found  great  diffirulty  in 
mounting  up  the  ladder  of  promotion,  the  higher  rungs  of 
which  were  held  on  to  most  tenaciously  by  the  old  subjects. 

Almost  the  only  contemporaries  of  Moliere  in  comedy, 
worthy  of   note,  were,  Scarron  the  satirist,  Racine  and 
Boursault.     The  first  is  well  known  as  the  husband  of 
the    famous  MdUe.    d'Aubign^,   afterwards    Madame   de 
Main  tenon.     He  said  of  his  wife,  that  her  fortune  consisted 
of  four  louis  d'or,  two  large  coquettish  eyes,  a  fine  bust,  a 
beautiful  pair  of  hands,  and  much  wit ;  but  that  her  settle- 
ment would  be  immortality,  as  the  wives  of  kings  were 
little  known,  but  Scarron's  spouse  would  live  for  ever.     He 
died  in  1660,  having  been  completely  paralysed  before  his 
marriage.     His  contempt  of  death  was  so  great  that  he 
said  of  it,  '*  Par  ma  Joi^  je  ne  tne  serais  jamais  imagine 
qxiilfut  d  facile  de  se  moquer  de  la  tnort'     His  plays  of 
Jodelet  and  Don  Japhet  were  gross  burlesques,  for  which 
the  genius  of  the  French  language  is  not  at  all  fit.     The 
latter  imitated  from  the  Spanish,  disfigures  the  original, 
and,   as   Schlegel    says,    contains    gross    mystifications. 
Louis  XIV.  when  young  was  so  pleased  by  the  **  Heritier 
Ridicule"  that  he  caused  it  to  be  played  three  times  before 
him  in  the  one  day. 

Racine's  Plaideurs  was,  and  is  still,  considered  as  only 
second  to  some  of  Moliere's,  although  it  appears  to  us  as 
rather  a  heavy  piece,  not  deserving  the  praise  it  has  obtained 
of  being  full  of  witty  sayings  and  strong  paintings  of 
character.  Boursault,  who  came  to  Paris  in  1651,  speaking 
only  patois,  and  refused  the  offer  of  Corneille  to  have  him 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy,  produced  several  curious 
farces  styled  **  Pieces  Jttiroirs,"  in  which  one  actor  performed 
several  characters,  and  was  enabled  to  shew  great  diversity 
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of  talent.  Theae  were  imitations  of  "  Lea  Fachenx"  of 
Moliere,  but  too  long  and  ditfuse  to  retain  any  command 
of  thcstege.  Hia  "  Mercure  Galant,"  '*  Jisope  d  la  Ville," 
and  "  iEsope  &  la  Cour,"  obtained  some  vogue,  but  never 
raised  their  author  above  mediocrity.  He  criticised  rather 
severely  Moli^re's  "  Ecole  des  Femmes'*  in  a  piece  styled 
"  Le  Portrait  du  Peintre,"  and  was  well  answered  in  the 
"Impromptu  de  Versailles."  Boileau  and  he  were  for 
some  time  enemies,  in  consequence  of  a  pamphlet  he  wrote 
Culled  "  La  Satyre  des  Satyres,"  but  he  afterwards  assisted 
with  2(H3  louis  the  unfortunate  poet,  who  lay  at  the  Waters 
of  Boorbonne  in  great  distress. 

From  the  time  of  v.  ohere  until  that  of  Beaumarchais, 
that  is  to  say  for  a  space  of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  no 
name  appears  which  can  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with 
the  great  founder  of  the  classical  French  comedy.  Eegnard, 
who  began,  as  he  says  himself,  an  adventurer  travelling 
fpDrn  country  to  country,  was  only  of  a  secondary  character, 
lie  went  to  Italy  at  first,  where  he  gambled  to  a  great 
extent,  and  with  such  success  that  he  saved  some  10,000 
crowns  over  his  expenses.  Falling*  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
ProTengale,  they  embarked  on  the  Mediterranean  for 
Gefiot,  and  outside  the  bay  of  Nice  were  captured  by 
Aigoine  pirates  who  sold  them  into  slavery,  Regnard 
fftc'iing  1500  crowns  and  the  lady  only  1000.  After  two 
rears  of  captivity  he  was  redeemed  by  his  family  for  a 
sum  of  20,UO0  crowns,  and  then  set  out  on  a  tour  jwith 
fome  friends  to  the  north  of  Europe.  They  reached  the 
^yyth  degree  of  latitude  in  Lapland,  when,  having  ascended 
a  very  high  mountain,  in  order  to  view,  as  they  conceived, 
trie  extremity  of  the  land  in  that  direction,  they  left  their 
names  and  a  Latin  quatrain,  indicative  of  their  exploits, 
engraved  upon  a  stone  at  the  summit.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  he  was  engaged  in  composing  pieces  for  the  Theatre 
Fnm^ais  from  the  year  16y4  to  1708.  His  two  best  plays 
are  **  Le  Joueur"  and  *'  Le  Legataire  Universel,"  the  former 
natorally  and  forcibly  sketched,  the  latter  a  sad  style  of 
larce,  neither  of  them  to  be  compared  to  the  writings  of 
hia  great  predecessor. 

A  OTeat  deterioration  now  occurred  in  the  productions  of 
tke  Prraich  stage  for  a  considerable  period.  The  high 
comedy,  in  which  tlie  principal  characters  were  drawn  from 
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pper  clasaes  or  the  noblesse,  where  it  was  de  riifueur 
!&ch  principal  personage  eliould  carry  a  hat  under  his 
a  sword  bj  hia  side,  and  appear  in  full  dress,  dtgene- 
iatolax  morality,  and  the  representation  of  adventuious 
■8.  The  man  of  tbe  world,  Buch  a^  "  rboinme  de 
ea  Fortunes"  of  Bezenval,  and  the  "  Chevalier  a  1» 
"  of  Dancourl,  became  the  type  of  the  first  parta,  and 
id  very  much  the  tone  of  the  comedy  of  the  Bge. 
inches,  who  next  appeared,  though  no  wit,  was  yet 
rate,  quiet  and  perfectly  honorable  in  hia  views,  and 
d  very  mueh  to  redeem  the  sinking  character  of  the 
a,  lie  had  been  originally  in  the  army,  and  present 
)  siege  of  Landau,  under  Louis  XIV.  Betiriug  i'rom 
profession,  lie  set  about  writing  some  pieces,  one  of 
1,  "  Le  Curieux  Impertinent,"  caused  a  great  noise  iu 
;er]aDd  about  the  year  1710,  He  subsequently  went 
[gland  with  the  cardinal  Dubois,  and  aided  the  latter 
much  in  obtaining  the  desired  position  of  archbishop 
imbrai.     He  was  offered  the  post  of  minister  at   the 

of  Russia,  but  declined  it,  preferring  to  employ  him- 
n  the  production  of  comedies,  two  of  which,  bis  best, 

PhiloBOphe   Marie,"  and  "I*  Glorieui,"  obtained 
(lerable   celebritv   in   tlieir   day,  though   not  at   all 
laching  the  standard  set  by  MoUere.     The  academy 
red  him  by  electing  him  one  of  their  members, 
arivanx,  a  contemporary  of  the  laet,  brought  out  » 

peculiar  apecies  of  comedy,  nearly  approacbini?  to 
:  which  had  appeared  in  the  French  theatres  before 
fere's  time.  He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  "  betea"  of 
ame  Tencin,  who  had  replaced  the  precieuses  of  the 
1  Rambouillet,  by  a  coterie  of  nits  of  nearly  as  entra- 
nt a  character.  Funtenelle  and  the  philosopher 
etiua  shewed  a  atrong  friendship  towards  him,  the 
r  having  settled  upon  him  a  cousideiable  pension.  He 
uccd  a  vast  number  of  plays,  all  nearly  of  the  same 
icter,  the  best  of  which,  "  La  surprise  de  lAmour," 
f27,  may  he  taken  as  a  type  of  the  rest.  His  manner 
it  without  somccharm.  but  it  is  so  enveloped  in  a  super- 
f  of  words  that  it  (alls  fiat  upon  the  ears  of  the  audience, 
e  are  no  distinct  characters,  no  intrigues  to  give 
■est  to  bis  pieces,  and  the  aharpness  of  his  wit  is  blunted 
tie  minuteneas  of  diction  into  which  it  ia  carried  away. 
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This  style  has  received  from  the  name  of  its  author  the 
appellatian  of  Marivaadage,  which  spoiled  the  tast«  of 
French  comedy  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  was  of  him 
that  the  Abbe  des  Fontaines  said  ''  Marivaux  brodait  k 
pedu  points  sur  des  canevas  de  toile  d'araignee/'  (IVIarivaux 
embroidered  with  a  fine  needle  cloth  made  from  a  spider's 
web).  Another  saying  of  him  by  a  lady  has  been  also 
preserved,  "  He  fatigues  himself  and  me  by  making  me 
walk  a  hundred  leagues  on  a  stage  bill." 

Lagranffe  the  actor  gained  some  reputation  by  a  farce 
namel  **  Le  Boi  de  Cocagne/'  of  too  burlesque  a  character 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  classical  comedy. 
Of  the  same  description  are  the  productions  of  Dufresny, 
who  was  Comptroller  of  Gardens  under  Louis  XIV.,  and 
tried  his  hand  at  small  comic  pieces.  His  **  Chevalier 
Joueur''  and  *'  L'Esprit  de  Contradiction"  are  said  to  have 
Bparkled  with  wit,  and  the  wit  absolutely  original.  Though 
^oltaiie  may  be  placed  in  the  second  rank  as  a  tragedian, 
below  Badne  and  Corneille,  yet  he  cannot  hold  even  so 
elevated  a  place  in  his  comedies.  Other  names,  such  as 
Ia  Fontaine,  Subligny,  Champmesle,  Palaguat,  J.  B. 
Booseeaa,  Le  Sage,  De  Moissy,  and  Bouciquault,  who 
^?ened  the  stage  for  a  short  "time,  may  be  mentioned 
W,  but  any  notice  of  their  works  or  lives  would  take  up 
too  much  space  for  our  short  limits. 

Two  other  authors  deserve  to  be  noticed  here ;  Piron, 
who  produced  **  La  Metromanie"  in  1738,  andGresset,  the 
contrihator  of  '*  Le  Mfehant."    The  former  began  life  in 
Pttis  as  a  copyist  at  forty  sous  by  the  day,  under  the  cheva- 
lier Toquet,  and  throwing  up  this  employment  in  disgust, was 
eng^aged  by  Francisque  to  compose  some  pieces  for  the 
Opera  Comique.     The  first  of  these,  '*  Arlequin  Deucalion," 
he  finished  in  three  days.     CrebiUon,  however,  managed 
to  persuade  him  to  change  the  direction  of  his  talents  to  a 
nobler  aim,  and  he  produced,  in  1728,  "  TEcole  des  Peres," 
a  respectable  comedV,  and  subsequently  several  tragedies. 
His  chef  d'cBuvre  "La  Metromanie,"  in  which  he  ridicules 
the  mania,  at  that  time  common,  of  writing  verses,  to 
which  be  was  himself  strongly  addicted,  has  been  recognized 
by  critics  as  foil  of  intrigue,  style,  comic  wit,  and  gaiety. 
It  holds,  however,  only  a  second  rank,  as  the  subject  is  not 
one  calculated  to  produce  any  high  description  of  character. 
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PiroD  was  famous  for  his  epigrams,  in  which  he  indulged 
at  the  expense  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  amongst  the 
rest  the  Abb^  Des Fontaines. 

He  joined  Voltaire,  La  Mothe,  Gresset,  and  other  authors 
of  the  time,  in  a  league  against  the  comedians,  who  endea- 
voured to  restrict  the  remuneration  given  for  stage  pieces, 
and  to  keep  all  the  profits  to  themselves.  The  two  Crebil- 
lons  and  several  other  men  of  letters  united  to  form  a 
society,  which  held  periodical  suppers  at  le  Caveau,  whence 
all  pretensions  and  pedantry  were  banished,  and  wit  reigned 
uncontrolled,  tiron  was  asked  once  to  correct  his  play  of 
"  Ferdinand  Cortes,"  as  Voltaire  had  often  done  before.  He 
refused,  however,  peremptorily,  saying,  •'  Parbleu,  gen- 
tlemen, I'm  satisfied  he  does,  he  works  in  marquetry, 
whereas  I  cast  in  bronze."    He  had  many  friends^  who 

Ssive  him  assistance  from  time  to  time ;  the  Comte  de 
ivry  a  rent-charge  of  600  livres  ;  another  funded  charge 
for  600  livres,  by  an  anonymous  correspondent,  through 
the  hands  of  a  notary  ;  and  Montesquieu  obtained  for  him 
a  pension  of  1000  livres,  on  his  being  disappointed  of 
entrance  into  the  Academy.  He  married  Mdlle.Quenaudon, 
then  fifty-three  years  old,  who  possessed  an  annuity  of  2000 
livres,  and  lived  very  happily  in  her  company  for  many 
years. 

Gresset,  bom  at  Amiens,  obtained  great  celebrity  at  first, 
in  1735,  by  a  burlesque  poem  called  •'  Ver-Vert,"  in  which 
the  adventures  of  a  famous  parrot  of  Nevers  were  rehearsed 
in  a  most  agreeable  style  of  badinage,  Jean  Baptiste 
Rousseau  admired  this  performance  so  much,  and  was  so 
much  strack  with  its  originality,  that  he  called  it  a  literary 
phenomenon.  He  wrote,  also,  several  comedies,  the  best 
of  which,  "  Le  Mechant,"  is  remarkable  for  the  superiority 
of  its  verses  over  those  of  the  other  productions  of  the  age, 
many  of  them  having  since  become  French  proverbs.  It 
paints,  with  considerable  force,  the  manners,  tone,  jargon, 
and  character  of  the  upper  classes,  both  before  and  after 
the  regency.  He  was  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the 
Academy,  and  enjoyed,  for  some  years,  the  esteem  of 
Louis  XVI. 

We  shall  mention  the  names  of  only  two  actresses  of  this 
age,  who  are  not  spoken  of  in  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Fleury, 
Mdlle.  Gaussin  and  Adrienne  Le  Couvreur;  the  former 
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guned  her  principal  repatation  by  playing  some  of  Voltaire's 
tragedies.    On  one  occasion,  a  sentinel  who  was  placed  at 
the  dde  scene  became  so  affected  by  her  touching  expression 
that  he  burst  into  tears  and-  let  his  firelock  fall  from  his 
Land,  more  attentive  to  the  actress's  part  than  the  duties  of 
his  position.     A  famous  Croesus  named  Bouret,  who  had 
gifen  her  a  bank  draft  signed,  in  blank,  in   his  youth, 
vhen  he  became  financier  was  very  much  alarmed  at  the 
use  which  Mdlle.  Gaussin  might  make  of  it :  she,  hearing 
of  his  anxiety,  sent  him  back  the  note  with  these  words 
written  into  it,  "  Je  promets  d'aimer  Gaussin  toutema  vie." 
Boaret  sent  her  back  a  porringer  ful]  of  gold  double  louis, 
id  a  recompense.     She  did  not  often  play  in  comedy,  but 
even  at  the  age  of  fifty  she  was  charming  in  the  parts  of 
mng heroines,  particularly  in  that  of  Luciudain  L'OracIe. 
She  retired  from  the  stage,  with  Mdlle.  Dangeville,  in  1763. 
Adhenne  Le  Couvreur,  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us 
in  a  reeent  well-known  drama,  became  a  very  principal  actress 
in  her  time.     At  fifteen  years  of  age  she  performed  in  pri- 
vate circles,  and  was  much  applauded.    She  particularly 
distingaished    herself   by  acting   the  part  of  Celimene, 
in  the  "  Misanthrope,"  and  her  high  attainments  in  tragic 
ippresentation.     It  was  said  of  her,  as  of  Baron,  that  slie 
spoke  tragedy  in  a  natural  unafiected  tone,  without  any 
trifiai  familiarity,  and  unencumbered  by  the  emphasis  of 
d^lamation.      Her  devotion  to  an  admirer,   the   Conite 
Haorice  de  Saxe,  is  well  known.    On  one  occasion  she 
cold  all  her  jewels  and  ornaments  to  raise  a  sum  oi  which 
he  was  in  need,  some  say  40,000  livres.     A  strange  rumour 
on  which  the  subject  of  the  drama,  above  alluded  to,  is 
foonded,  has  assigned  her  sudden  death  to  her  being  poi- 
ficmed,  either  bv  her  lover  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  or  by  some 
erne  of  her  rivaL  in  the  histrionic  art.     This  is  not,  however, 
consonant  with  the  fact ;  she  met  her  death  from  an  inward 
hemorrhage,  which  carried  her  off  quite  suddenly,  in  the  year 
1730.    It  was  with  great  difficulty,  that  her  friends  could 
ut)cure  a  place  of  burial  for  her  body,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Koe  de  Bourgogne,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

The  notices  of  actors  and  actresses,  who  adorned  the 
French  comedy  before  the  time  of  Fleury,  are  so  scant  and 
nninteresting,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  waste  anv  more 
space  in  running  over  their  names.    This  celebratea  come- 
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dian -flourished  from  the  year  17o7  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  consequently  was  a  contemporary  of  some  of  the 
greatest  artistes  which  the  Theatre  Frangais  ever  produced. 
The  names  of  Mdlle.  Dumesnil,  Mdlle.  Clarion,  Pr^ville, 
Dugazon,  Mol^,  Mdlle.  Contat,  Sainval,  Mdlle.  Mars, 
Talma,  and  a  variety  of  others,  occur  dispersed  through  his 
pages,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  chronicle  of 
the  stage  occurrences  in  France,  during  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century.  He  made  his  debut  in  the  character  of  the 
"  Laquais  mal  V^tu"  in  the  '*  Le  Olorieux"  of  Destouches, 
before  the  ex-king  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  Leckzinsky,  who 
at  that  time  (1757)  held  his  court  at  Nancy.  Although 
only  seven  years  of  age  at  the  lime,  his  performance  gained 
him  some  noteriety.  A  charming  sister  of  his,  named 
Felicite,  inspired  a  young  noble,  the  Vicomte  Clairval  de 
Passy,  with  a  violent  passion,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Vicomte  married  the  young  lady,  but  instead  of  raising  her 
to  his  rank,  lowered  himself  by  taking  up  the  professioa  of 
comedian,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Sainville. 

Fleury  was  engaged  by  Voltaire,  along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  his  company,  to  proceed  to  Femey,  and  perform 
some  of  that  author's  pieces  there.  The  young  actor,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  taken  great  liberties  with  the  philo- 
sopher, pulling  his  wig,  and  otherwise  disregarding  his 
pretensions  to  respect.  These  escapades  only  produced  a 
mild  reprimand,  accompanied  by  a  curl  of  the  mouth  to  the 
side  of  the  face. — "  Per-met-tez  mot,  monsieur^  de  FUu-ry^^ 
(and  then  he  added  in  a  milder  tone)  "  to  tell  yon,  that  I 
am  not  royal  enough  to  understand  pages  tricks.  Remem- 
ber that  at  the  court  of  Ferney,  wigs  are  respected,  in  con- 
sideration of  what  may  happen  to  be  within  them."  Fleury 
afterwards  went  to  Troyes,  where  he  fell  in  with  a  strange 
player,  named  Paulin  Goy,  for  whom  he  conceived  a  pn^^at 
friendship,  and  in  whose  company  he  had  the  following 
amusing  adventure : 

•*  One  day  we  had  a  very  droll  quarrell  but  comical  ns  its  subject 
wa?,  it  might  have  bad  a  tragic  termination,  We  lodged  together, 
and  everything  we  possessed  was  comnon  property  between  us.  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  on  record,  that  Orestes  and  Pylades  wore  each 
other's  tunics,  but  Paulin  and  I  united  our  wardrobes  together,  and 
wore  one  another's  clothes  indiscriminately.  Our  wardrobe  thus 
united,  was  by  no  means  badly  stocked ;  and  it  enabled  us  to  dress, 
not  mert'ly  in  respectable  style,  but  even  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  ele- 
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(ranee,  when  occasion  called  for  it.  Amonff  our  best  articles  of  dress 
vere  two  pairs  of  ineipre»sible8,  the  one  of  black  cloth,  the  other  of 
blaek  silk  ;  and  we  entered  into  a  mutual  agreement,  that  the  most 
elirgant  of  the  two  pair?,  viz.,  that  of  the  black  silk,  should  be  worn 
bv  esch  of  08  alternately.  Paulin  adhered  to  the  compact  with  the 
strictest  6delitjr,  but  my  honour  yielded  to  the  promptings  of  vanity. 
I  riolated  the  treaty,  and  sported  the  silk  inexpressibles  three  times 
is  succession.  Paulin  took  no  notice  of  this,  but  having  received  an 
ic^itatioD  to  dine  out,  he  very  civilly  asked  me  to  surrender  up  the 
rVitiog  suit.  He  fixed  upou  a  most  unfortunate  day  for  making  his 
request  I  bad  learned  that  Mdlle.  Glermonde,  a  provincial  actress 
of  great  celebrity,  was  that  day  expected  to  pasi^  through  Troyes,  on 
her  WSJ  to  Amiens.  Her  beauty  was  not  less  highly  extolled  than 
ber  tslents.  A  feeling  which  I  cannot  define,  a  sort  of  presentiment 
prompted  me  with  the  idea  of  going  to  meet  Mdlle.  Clermonde,  and 
I  Jeiermined  to  station  myself  at  the  door  of  the  Inn,  at  which  she 
VIS  to  stop  to  change  horses.  On  such  an  occasion,  I  was  of  course 
foilj  alive  to  the  importance  of  being  elegantly  dressed,  Mnd  accord- 
h'^U  I  resolved  oQce  more  to  usurp  the  black  silk  shorts.  Paulin 
iskrd  me  to  bur render  them  to  him,  but  I  met  the  request  with  a 
tUnk  refn!<^.  He  reproached  me  with  the  violation  of  our  compact 
Aid  declared  that  thenceforward  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  friend* 
shp between  ua. 

**  One  angry  remark  led  to  another,  until  at  length  we  both  placed 

<nr  hands  on  our  swords,  and  sallied  forth  into  the  high-road,  which 

ns  but  a  few  yards  distairt  from  the  house  in  which  we  resided. 

Tbi^wasthe  very  spot  on  which  I  had  proposed,  a  few  hours  after- 

vtfdi,  to  present   myself  to  the  beauiiful  Clermonde.     I  heaved  a 

^  sgh  as  this  reflection  crossed  my  mind.     My  antagonist  and  1 

vitbiHw  to  a  meadow,  which  lay  a  little  to  the  riehtj  and  there, 

imrmf^  with  impatience,  we  drew  our  swords.     We  were  on  t..e 

poiat  of  advancing  upon  each  other,  when  we  were  suddenly  arrested 

ij  a  pierciDg  shriek.     We  looked  round  and  beheld  a  lady  advancing 

Lornedty  towards  us.     She  was  pale  and  terrified,  yet  at  the  first 

glance  her  beauty  made  a  profound  impression  on  me.       *  Stay,'  she 

adaimed, 'stay,  1  conjure  you!  Is  this  like  gentlemen  ?(Paulin  and  I 

it  most  be  confessed,  succeeded  admirably  in  giving  ourselves  the  air 

of  ToQog  men  ot   fashion).     What,  fighting  without  seconds  I     Is  it 

for  a  woman  to  remind  you  of  the  laws  of  honor  ?    Kecollect,  gentle- 

nifli,  that  if  one  of  you  had  been  killed,  it  would  have  been  nothing 

ksi  than  murder !' 

The  tones  of  that  Toice,  the  beauty  of  the  speaker,  a  certain  air  of 
<%nity,  of  authority  in  ber  deportment  and  manner,  overawed  u?, 
vid  we  in.^taotly  sheathed  our  ^words.  I  was  captivated  by  the 
bnutj  of  the  lady,  and  stood  gazing  at  her  in  an  ecstasy  of  admira- 
tion.^ But  Paulin  soon  recovered  from  the  surprise  caused  by  this 
Qiiezpected  interruption,  and  assuming  his  usual  lively  and  jocose 
tone,  be  said,  *  Truly,  my  dear  Flenry,  there  never  was  a  more  ridi- 
culous aiHair  than  this  quarrel  of  ours.  To  fight  for  a  petticoat  might 
be  perfecdy  natural,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  duel  for  a  pair  of  black 
ftUk  shorts?    Ah,  Madame,  could  you  have  believed  it  ?*     There  was 
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something  so  irresistibly  droll  in  Paulin's  manner  of  uttering  these 
words,  that  I  could  not  repress  a  hearty  fit  of  laughier.  Next 
moment  we  cordially  embraced  each  other.  Oar  conciliatress  seemed 
quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  this  extraordinary  scene.  We  were 
about  to  explain  it,  when  some  one  came  to  tell  her  that  the  post- 
chaise  was  waiting,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  her  departure.  She 
smiled,  curtsied,  and  bade  us  adieu.  A  thought,  a  preBentiment, 
suddenly  occurred  to  my  mind — 

'  Can  it  be/  I  exclaimed,  '  Mademoiselle  Clermonde  ?*  '  The 
same,'  she  replied.  And  while  she  waved  to  us  a  most  gracious 
salute,  her  glove  dropped  from  her  hand.  I  darted  forward  and 
picked  it  up. 

*  Take  it,  take  it,  my  lad,'  said  Paultn.  '  If  the  lady*8  eyes  speak 
truth,  the  challange  was  not  thrown  to  me.** 

*'  I  will  bring  it  to  you,  madame,  exclaimed  I."  Whether  or  not 
she  heard  me,  I  cannot  say.  In  another  moment  she  was  seated  in 
her  post'Chaise,  and  a  few  minutes  more,  out  of  sight." 

This  is  very  nearly  as  absurd  a  scene  as  can  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  Sterne.  This  Mdlle,  Clermonde  afterwards 
brought  Fleury  into  another  scrape,  which  resulted  in  a 
duel  with  one  of  her  admirers,  the  Comte  de  la  Touche- 
Treville;  and,  finally,  she  abandoned  the  poor  actor  for 
another  rival,  Desforges.  This  occurred  in  consequence  of 
her  jealousy  of  Aldlle.  Montansier,  a  lady  of  forty  years  of 
age,  the  female  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Versailles,  at- 
tached to  the  court  of  Louis  XV,,  then  near  the  end  of  his 
luxurious  reign,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  famous 
Dubarry. 

The  first  acquaintance  which  Fleury  got  of  the  principal 
actors  of  French  comedy  of  the  day,  was  at  a  dinner  given 
to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  Mdlle.  Dangueville,  a  celebrated 
actress,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age.  Here  he  met  St. 
Foix,  Dorat,  Mdlle.  Drouin,  Mdlle.  La  Mothe,  Lekain,  and 
Preville,  all  famous  names  on  the  French  stage.  These 
friends  enabled  him  to  go  to  the  Theatre  Frangais  to  im- 
prove himself  in  acting,  and  to  make  himself  fit  to  enter  as 
a  soci^taire  in  that  distinguished  company.  Mdlle. 
Dumesnil  and  Mdlle.  Clairon  were,  at  this  time,  as  always, 
rival  actresses  in  the  great  roles  of  Racine's  tragedies. 
The  former  had  been  supported  at  court  by  Madame  Dubarry, 
and  the  latter  by  Madame  de  Villeroi,  who  obtained  for  her 
proteg^  the  part  of  Athalie,  at  the  court  IStes.  Marie- 
Antoinette,  the  young  Dauphiness,  appeared  at  the  fStes  of 
Versailles,  and  produced  a  marked  impression  on  all  be- 
holders, by  her  beauty,  exceeding  youth,  dignified  manner 
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and  amiability.  Mdlle.  Dumesnil  at  one  time  threw  so 
much  fiery  eneH^r  into  her  acting  of  Cleopatra,  that  the 
front  rank  of  the  pit  drew  back,  and  an  empty  space  waa 
left  between  the  spectators  and  the  orchestra.  In  the  fifth 
act  of  that  play,  she  delivered  several  dreadful  imprecations 
which  so  roused  an  old  soldier,  stationed  at  the  side-scene, 
that  he  pave  her  a  blow  in  the  back,  crying  out  at  the  same 
time,  "  Vas-t'en,  chienne,  vas-t-en  h,  tous  les  diables/' 
Being  principally  a  tragic  actress,  any  furthur  mention 
of  her  would  be  out  of  our  subject.  She  died  at  Boulogne 
in  1803,  having  nearly  completed  her  90th  year. 

Mdlle.  Clairon,  her  rival,  was  born  at  Uonde,  in  Flan- 
ders, the  native  country  of  Mdlle.  Dumesnil,  and  having 
acted  for  several  years  in  the  provinces  and  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  obtained  at  length  the  privilege  of  double  to 
Mdlle.  Dangueville,  in  the  parts  of  servant  maids  and  such 
like  characters.  It  was,  and  still  is,  customary  at  the 
Theatre  Frangais  that  each  first-rate  actor  or  actress  should 
have  a  pensonnaire,  who  could  play  his  or  her  part  in  the 
absence  of  the  principal  player,  and  was  thence  called  the 
double.  The  play-bills  were  made  out  only  with  the  names 
of  the  characters,  and  not  of  the  performers,  at  this  period, 
w  that  it  was  impossible  on  any  particular  night  to  discover 
who  were  the  actors.  Mdlle.  Clairon  afterwards  insisted 
on  taldng  up  several  of  the  parts  played  by  Mdlle.  Du- 
fflesnil,  and  although  she  never  attained  the  same  eminence 
yet  she  obtained  ffreat  celebrity.  She  was  once  put  in  the 
prison  of  Fort  1  Eveque,  for  refusing  to  act  along  with 
l)ubois,  retired  immediately  after  from  the  theatre,  went  to 
lire  at  the  court  of  Margrave  of  Anspach,  and  published 
memoirs,  in  which  she  attacked  Mdlle.  Dumesnil,  who  an- 
swered her.    They  both  died  in  the  same  year. 

Mdlle.  Dangueville,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  was 
celebrated  for  her  acting  of  petits  rSles,  soubrettes,  and 
such  like  characters.  Her  manner  has  been  very  well 
described  by  Dorat  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  II  me  semble  la  voir,  ToBil  brillant  de  gdit^, 
Parler,  agir,  marcher  avec  Mgerete ; 
Piquante  sans  appret,  et  vive  sans  grimace, 
A  chaque  mouvement  decouvrir  une  grace, 
Sourir,  s'exprimer,  se  taire  avec  esprit, 
Joindre  le  jeu  muet  k  T&lair  du  debit, 
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pletely  adverse  parties  in  the  capital.  The  former  had  some 
intimacy  with  toe  Duke  de  Duras,  who  wrote  her  some 
letters  privately,  supporting  her  claims.  She  was  injudicious 
enough  to  publish  those ;  the  Duke  de  Duras  became  so 
indignant  at  the  disclosures  that  he  used  his  influence  at 
court,  and  had  the  fair  offender  sent  into  exile  at  Clermont 
in  BeauYoisin,  a  species  of  punishment  reserved  for  disgra- 
ced ministers.  She  was  degraded  from  her  place  as  soci^taire 
and  forbidden  to  act  in  the  provinces.  Her  sister  having  been 
appointed  to  play  in  her  stead,  when  she  appeared  in 
the  piece  of  **Tancrfede"  the  audience  became  so  enthusiastic, 
that  she  was  borne  off  the  stage  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
The  pit  raised  a  shout  for  **  Les  deux  Sainval,"  which  the 
guards  could  not  quell. 

Marie  Antoinette  conceived  the  project  of  getting  a  wife 
for  Fleury.  She  proposed  Mdlle.  Racecourt,  to  whom  the 
actor  politely  objectea.  This  lady,  when  seventeen  years 
of  age,  had  oeen  so  aspersed  in  her  character  by  a  letter  of 
Voltaire,  that  she  fell  into  a  life  of  great  expense,  and, 
getting  into  debt  to  the  extent  of  1U0,000  crowns,  was 
obliged  to  tly  into  the  Netherlands.  Subsequently  the 
queen  insisted  on  her  being  received  again  into  the  theatre, 
paid  her  debts,  and  wished  her  to  marry  Fleury ;  she, 
however,  relieved  him,  by  running  away  with  the  Prince 
dlleuin.  At  this  time  BeUecour  died,  and  Fleury  suc- 
ceeded to  his  position  in  the  company. 

Private  theatricals  now  became  very  much  in  fashion  at 
the  court,  without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  kin?. 
The  Cointe  de  Provence,  and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  afterwards 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.,  used  to  perform  at  them, 
but  privately,  and  behind  a  screen,  so  that  if  any  person 
not  initiated  happened  to  come  in,  the  scene  was  closed  by 
a  sliding  panel,  and  the  company  began  to  play  at  battle- 
door  and  shuttlecock.  Marie  Antoinette  at  length  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  king  to  these  representations.  He  even 
attended  the  rehearsals,  but  objected  to  the  kissing  scenes, 
and  coughed  loudly  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  them. 
The  queen's  appearance  is  very  well  described  as  follows  : — 

"  Her  ejes,  though  not  large,  had  a  power  of  expression  which 
rendere*!  th«m  a  perfect  index  of  her  mind.  Her  skin  was  delicately 
fair,  and  the  contour  of  her  neck  and  shoulders  exquisitely  formed. 
Her  mouthy  though  stamped  with  that  peculiarity  which  has   be^ 
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teriDpd  the  Austrian  1ip»  was  ejrceedinglf  pretty,  and  had  that  pout- 
inar  expression  which  was  peculiarly  appropriate  in  many  of  the 
characters  she  personated.  In  **  Biaize  et  Babet,*'  for  example, 
nothinjr  could  be  more  charming  than  her  manner  of  half-reciting» 
half'Singing,  the  fbllowing  lines  : — 

'  Lc  soir  on  dansa  sur  Therbette, 

Blaise  et  moi  noas  dansions  tous  deux ; 

Mais  il  me  quitta  pour  Lisette 
Qui  vint  se  meler  a  nos  jeux.*  " 

The  Comedie  Italierme  now  became  a  rival  of  the  Comedie 
Franeaise,  throwing  overboard  its  own  language,  and 
bringing  forward  farces  in  the  vernacular.  This  caused  a 
oonnteracting  influence  by  the  latter  company,  in  which 
Fleory  was  ably  assisted  by  Mdllc.  Con  tat,  a  pupil  of 
Preville.  She  had  been  received  into  the  Theatre  Franoais  at 
a  vrry  early  age,  and  played  Suzanne  in  Beaumarchais* 
**  Marriage  of  Figaro"  with  great  effect.  Marivaux's  plays, 
to  wLich  she  gave  some  vogue,  suited  her  exceedingly  well 
until  her  person  attained  too  much  enbonpoiut  for  the  petit 
f'H  of  these  pieces.  Marie  Antoinette  ordered  suddenly 
the  comedy  of  "  La  Gouvemante,"  of  which  the  actress 
knew  not  one  single  line ;  she  was  obliged  to  learn  off  600 
verses  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  performed 
tor  part  in  tirst-rate  style.  The  occasion  suggested  to  her 
the  following  witty  saying,  "  J'ignorais  oti  etait  le  siege  de 
la  a  memoire,  je  sais  4  present  qui*il  est  dans  le  ceeur." 
She  died  in  1813,  of  cancer,  having  become  a  perfect  saint 
at  the  end  of  her  life. 

It  might  be  well  to  notice  here  the  different  migrations 
which  the  French  comedy  underwent  from  the  time  of 
Moliere,  His  troupe  was  at  first  stationed  in  1658,  by  a 
grant  of  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  Petit  Bourbon,  near  the  Louvre, 
and,  two  years  after,  went  to  the  theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
which  ha^  been  erected  by  Richelieu  in  1634,  for  the  use 
of  Botrou  and  Pierre  Comeille.  The  death  of  the  great 
dramatist  sent  his  company  to  wander,  first  to  the  Rue 
Gn^negand,  next  to  the  Rue  des  Fosses  St.  Germain,  and 
to  the  Tnilleries,  where  they  were  in  1770.  Twelve  years 
afterwards  the  "  Od^n*'  began  to  be  built,  and  they  estab- 
hheA  themselves  in  it,  under  the  name  of  the  Tlif^itre 
Franoais.  Again  they  changed  to  the  Theatre  dc  la  Nation 
in  1790,  and  finally  the  prcj^ent  Theatre  Franoais,  built  in 
1787,  was  ceded  to  them  in  1/99,  where  they  have  remained 
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eincc,  sometimes  under  the  appellation  of  "  Tlieatre  de  la 
Republique/'  and  sometimes  simply  called,  '*  la  Comedic 
Franijaise."  An  allowance  for  its  support  has  been  made 
by  the  state  of  200,000  francs  a  year,  under  the  snperin- 
tendance  of  a  royal  or  imperial  commissioner.  We  have 
before  itoticed  the  difference  of  societaires  and  pensionaires, 
besides  which  it  would  seem  that  there  are  now  eleves,  or 
pupils,  who  bind  themselves  to  the  theatre,  which  has  a 
right  to  their  services,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  stage 
within  the  confines  of  France.  Mdlle.  Eachel,  who,  it  is 
believed,became  a  pupil  of  the  institution,at  one  time  resisted 
this  ordinance  very  strenuously,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
England  or  America,  in  order  to  make  use  of  her  talent 
outside  the  theatre.   ' 

When  the  company  transferred  themselves  to  the  new 
theatre  of  the  **  Odeon"  in  1782,  it  was  considered  a  great 
innovation  to  provide  seats  in  the  pit.  La  Harpe,  the  famous 
critic,  shewed  himself  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
for  these,  on  the  ground  that  no  first  performance  bad  a 
chance  with  a  standing  pit,  liable  to  cabal  at  any  moment, 
and  enough  to  mar  the  success  of  any  piece.  He  brought  out 
at  the  new  theatre,  with  unexampled  success,  a  piece  enti- 
tled, '*  Moliere  A  la  nouvelle  salle,"  and  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  lady,  AJdlle.  Cleophile,  a  third-rate  dancer  at  the 
opera,  because  she  applauded  it.  La  llarpe  was,  however, 
generally  disliked ;  his  egregious  vanity  rendered  him 
generally  ridiculous.  A  witty  writer  of  the  day  made  the 
following  epigram  upon  him : — 

"  Si  vous  voudrez  faire  bientot, 
Une  fortune  immense  autant  que  legitime, 

II  faut  acheter  La  Harpe  ce  qu'il  vaut, 
Et  le  vendre  ce  qu'il  s  estime." 

Dugazon  endeavoured  now  to  negotiate  a  marriage  for 
his  friend.  The  object  was  a  Mdlle.  Luzi,  who  had  retired 
from  the  stage  at  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  moderate  fortune 
of  18,000  francs  per  annum,  and  turned  devotee.  Pleury, 
however,  after  a  few  visits,  broke  off  the  connexion,  saying 
**  that  it  was  infinitely  easier  to  become  a  martyr  than  a 
saint."  He  afterwards  gained  further  promotion  as  a  senior 
associate  in  the  company  by  the  departure  of  Monvel  for 
Stockholm,  at  the  instance  of  the  court  of  Sweden. 
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In  the  year  17S4,  Ben'imarcliais  first  produce]  l,i- 
"  Marriage  of  FiMro."  The  success  of  tlie  '•  b:n\>-r --f 
Seville'' prompted  him  to  fro  on  with  the  piuce,  nuiwiTh- 
•tanding  that  it  had  be^n  forbidden  by  tlie  court.  Ti.s 
remarkable  mao.  bom  in  1732,  was  the  eon  of  a  va'cl- 
3iakw,  in  which  trade  he  invented  a  peculiar  spori.-s  (f 
ifcapemeot,  which  wae  disputed  wiib  bim.  He  pleaded  !!i= 
'wncaose  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  gained  lis 
mi  laoreU.  He  obtained  an  inlimale  acquaintance  with 
'iji?  danghCers  of  Louis  XV.,  by  whose  means  he  was  able  to 
iadoence  the  kinpr  to  many  beneTolent  actions.  amoii<^  the 
p>l  that  of  visiting  and  approvini^  the  lieolc  Militaire. 
iiViich  had  been  founded  by  Pari^  Duverney,  the  patron  of 
I'.L'ftiHire  dramatist,  Bcanmarchais  entered  into  several 
jfw  i<pecn!ation3  as  a  metcbani.  one  of  which,  the  supplv- 
13?  the  North  American  colonies,  at  that  lime  in  revolt, 
liib  arms  and  provisions,  brought  to  him  a  considcrahlc 
frtcne.  Hi*  first  essay  in  the  dramatic  art  was  crowned 
^>ih  saeeesB.  Up  to  his  time,  from  that  of  Moliere,  there 
i*i  been  do  author,  as  we  said  before,  of  more  than  medi- 
cCTe  talent.  It  wonld  be  n-eless  to  rep.?at  the  list  of  those 
wlw  eaaayed  French  comedy  during  that  period;  their 
umeHaretoo  nmnerous,  and  their  works  too  little  worih 
soticing.  Suffice  it  to  eay  thai  the  taste  of  the  public  had 
iM»ine  completely  d^r^'nemto,  as  were  their  manners. 
.Ujitirdity  and  extravairanc*  had  possession  of  the  stage,  a» 
««1I  u  of  the  salons,  in  which  a  winy  word  with  a  double 
cntmirt  wa&  never  to  be  heard  Beatimarcbais  underlouk 
todoawaywitfa  tbef^eerustomsandtbe  servile  spirit  of  itjt- 
tge.  He  commenced  with  the  piece  of  "  Eugenie,"  whiti.. 
bowCTCT,  most  be  said  to  be  somewhat  improper  in  its  ]<\y. 
wherein  a  Tonng  lady,  who  believes  that  she  is  vieldufr 
i>?nelf  to  a  Intimate  bosband.  finds  that  she  has  Jj;,-- 
iato  the  anares  of  an  aitfnl  sedoeer.- 

Of  a  diferent  character  ^m  his  second  piece,  "  Le-  j  "— 
Kwa,"  in  which  bedefHCts  the  mntna]  aiTeclion  of  i  - 
fill  pur  who  had  \tem  bronght  np  tofretber  fron  :.  " 
&ncr :  and  the  joy  of  the  parents  of  each  at  lb'  lar-.    ■  - 
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public,  and  showed  his  power  of  comedy.  This  iiidnced 
nim  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  laughable  side  of  the  drama, 
and  he  prepared  the  *'  Barber  of  beville,"  at  first  a  comic 
opera,  in  which  several  pretty  Spanish  and  Italian  airs  were 
introduced.  The  Comedie  Italienne,  to  whichit  was  oflereil, 
refused  to  bring  it  out,  so  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  re- 
trench the  arias,  cut  it  down  to  four,  instead  of  five,  acts,  and 
hand  it  over  to  the  Comedie  Franoais,  wliere  it  obtained  very 
considerable  success.  It  has  been  pretended  that  Beaumar- 
chais  intended,  by  the  character  of  Figaro,  to  depict  much 
of  his  own  manner,  and  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  Ufe, 
yet  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  he  would  personify 
himself  by  a  personage  so  gross  and  full  of  efeontery . 

As  we  said  before,  Beaumarchais  brought  out  his  comedy 
of  tlic  "  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  in  the  year  1784.    The  man- 
ners and  fashions  of  tliis  age,  in  Paris,  were  monstrously 
ridiculous.    '*  Young  girls  in  hoops,  married  ladies  in  frocks* 
fashions  a  la  Marlborough,  scarlet  coats  with  black  buttons, 
little  hats,  enormous  masses  of  frizzled  hair,  and  pictorial 
waistcoats  (gllUt  de  grands  hommes  covered  with  the  por- 
traits of  Destaing,  Broglie,  Cond^,  and  La  Fayette)."    The 
cures  even  turned  marehanJa  de  modes,  and  established 
bazaars  to  sell  millinery.    All  these  things  were  fair  objects 
of  satire  ;  while  the  taste  of  the  public  in  comedy  became 
completely  eflfemiuate ;  incapable  of  appreciating  the  manly 
plays  of  Moliere,  or  even  Regnard.    The  "  Marriage  of 
Fia'aro"  was  first  read  at  the  house  of  the  Duchease  de 
Villeroi,  but  the  king  refused  his  consent  to  its  performance. 
It  had  been,  ho\yever,  attempted  to  produce  it  at  the  Theatre 
of  the  Menus  Plaisirs ;  Mdlle.  Contat  was  c^salted  on 
the  cast  of  the  characters,  when  the  king's  order  again 
arrived,  prohibiting  its  being  played.     Five  or  six  hnndred 
carnages  were  turned  away  from  the  door  of  the  Theatre^ 
and   Beaumarchais    was    obliged  to    pay  the    expense^^ 
10,  or  12,000  livres,  out  of  his  own  pocket.    M.  de  Vau- 
dreuil  obtained  permission  to  have  it  -acted  at  his  country 
residence  at  Genevilliers,  after  a  revision  by  M.  Qaillard,  of 
the  French  Academy.     The  Queen,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and 
other  court  personages,  were  present.     The  Baron  de  Bre- 
teuil.  Minister  of  thd  interior,  had  been  the  great  opponent  of 
the  piece,  but  Beaumarchais  managed  to  get  round  him,  by 
reading  the  play  to  him,  adopting  some  of  his  ban  mots, 
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and  taking  the  colour  of  a  pa^^e  s  ribbon  from  Mine.  Je 
Matignon.  It  was  announced  at  length  in  the  bills,  the 
27th  of  February,  1784,  and  half  Paris  flocked  to  obtain 
tickets.  Titled  ladies  descended  from  their  carriages,  and 
b^ged  the  crowd  to  allow  them  to  pass.  Many  dined  in 
the  boxes  they  bad  hired ;  the  house  being  nearly  transformed 
into  a  restaurant.  Preville,  IVJdlle.  Sainval,  Mole,  Dagin- 
court,  and  Mdlle.  Olivier,  supported  the  acting  ably,  but  the 
peat  success  was  due  to  Mdlle.  Contat,  who  played  Suzanne, 
the  soubrette,  and  so  enchanted  Preville,  that  when  the  play 
ended,  he  ran  up  and  embraced  her,  crying :  **  This  is 
my  first  infidelity  to  Mdlle.  Dangueville."  The  first  twenty 
nights  of  the  ron  brought  into  the  treasury  of  the  Comedie 
Frangais,  1 00,000  francs,  and  the  rage  for  it  scarcely  abated 
during  eighty  more  representations. 

The  reason  of  the  success  of  this  piece,  is  that  which  gave 
eclat  to  Moliere's  and  others,  that  it  lashed  the  morals  of 
the  time,  and  spoke  in  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  govern- 
ment, bastile,  press,  police^  and  censorship.  It  was  sub- 
sequently performed  privately  before  the  king,  by  the  queen 
And  the  Comte  d'Anois,  who  acted  Figaro  with  considerable 
talent.  •  Beaumarchais  has  been  since  considered  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  great  French  revolution.  He  afterwards  pro- 
daoed  **  La  M^re  Coupable,"  a  continuation  of  the  former 
Spanish  subjects,  and  an  imitation  of  '' Tartuffe ;''  also 
"Tarare,"  a  comic  opera  of  very  little  note.  He  lost  his 
fortone  by  an  endeavour  to  pnblish  a  magnificent  edition  of 
Voltaire's  works,  and  by  other  speculations  during  the 
Bevoitttion,  which  all  but  took  away  his  life,  with  that  of 
many  other  remarkable  men.  He  died  suddenly  in  1799, 
without  any  previous  illness. 

Francois  de  Neufchateau,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
comedy  •'  Pamela,"  had  been  originally  brought  up  to  thelaw. 
He  was,  however,  so  unfortunate  as  to  marry  the  niece  of 
an  actor,  and  consequently  being  obliged  to  give  up  his  pro- 
fession, contented  himself  with  an  appointment  of  baflaf/e 
in  the  provinces,  which  he  purchased.  His  wife  relievt  d 
him  shortly  after  of  her  sinister  influence  bv  dying ;  on 
which  he  went  to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune,  i'his  came  to 
him  very  soon  in  the  shape  of  a  young  lady,  for  whom  he 
proposed  and  was  accepted.  On  the  day  of  his  marriage, 
when  the  bridal  feast  was  ready,  his  father  brought  him 
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iQto  the  garden  for  a  short  stroll,  aiid,  producing  a  pistoU 
gravely  announced  that  that  should  be  the  lastday  of  his  own 
life,  as  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  young  lady  to  whom 
Francois  was  about  to  be  married.  This  so  horrified  the 
young  man,  that  he  fled  from  the  scene,  and  could  not  to  be 
neard  of  for  many  years.  He  was  supposed  dead,  and  an 
edition  of  his  works  about  being  brought  out  by  the  Abb^ 
Geoifroy,  when  he  reappeared,  and  offered  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  for  which  he  was 
elected.  He  shared  the  imprisonment  of  the  French  come- 
dians in  the  Luxembourg,  and  being  afterwards  raised  to  the 
Imperial  Senate  by  Napoleon,  became  one  of  the  principal 
persons  who  assisted  in  reviving  the  French  drama,  after  it 
had  been  crushed  and  disgraced  by  the  barbarities  and 
terrors  of  the  Revolution. 

Preville  and  his  wife,  Brizard,  and  Mdlle.  Fanier,  all  re- 
tired from  the  Theatre  together.  The  first  two  removed  to 
a  small  estate  near  Senlis,  and  had  a  box  in  the  private 
Theatre  of  the  Prince  de  Conde.  Here  they  once  received 
the  royal  honors  of  an  obeisance  from  the  actors  in  a  piece, 
with  the  prince  at  their  head,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
king  were  present.  Brizard  set  himself  about  collecting  a 
large  library,  binding  the  books  with  his  own  hand.  He 
invented  a  curious  system  of  paying  himself  every  Saturday 
evening,  for  his  labour  during  the  week,  and  hmdmg  over 
the  propeeds  to  the  poor. 

At  this  time  a  very  good  morsd  comedy,  "  TEcole  des 
Peres,"  by  M.  Peyre,  was  brought  out  by  the  company, 
and  so  pleased  the  court,  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  played 
at  the  private  royal  Theatre,  a  mlignificent  sword  presented 
to  the  author,  and  a  splendid  dress  coat  sent  lo  Flenry,  to 
be  used  in  his  part.  Unfortunately  this  required  a  plain 
one,  but  the  king  expressed  a  wish  that  some  play  should 
be  performed,  in  which  it  might  be  shown  to  advantage. 
Fleury  chose  '*  Turcaret,"  in  which  he  performed  the  Mar- 
quis, a  drunken  character,  and  so  much  to  the  life,  that  the 
Count  d^Artois  exclaimed :  '*  I  have  seen  Mol6  in  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lauret,  but  he  seemed  to  have  got  drunk  only  on 
piquette;  Fleury '^  drunkenness  was  the  drunkenness  of 
champagne." 

A  strange  incident  occurred  to  Mdlle.  Contat  one  day. 
She  was  driving  over  the  Pont  Neuf  in  her  whisky,  a  species 
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of  gig  then  the  raffe,  and  ran  against  a  gentleman,  who  er.- 
deaToured  to  apologise  for  being  in  the  way.  She,  however, 
lesiflted  the  apology,  saying  tliat  she  had  cried  out  **g^^^*' 
and  he  bad  never  looked  round.  He  retorted  ''  Truly, 
Madame,  you  have  more  need  to  say  pare  now,  when  I  do 
look  round.  The  danger  is  in  looking  at  you."  This  com- 
pliment produced  some  curiosity  in  the  actress  to  find  out 
her  admirer,  who  sent  her  a  note  a  few  days  afterwards, 
signed  "  Henry,"  and  requesting  her  to  attend  a  rehearsal  of 
a  smaU  piece  at  the  Gomedie  Italienne.  She  discoyered 
Bofasequently  that  the  personage  was  no  less  than  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia.  The  piece,  afterwards  brought  out 
under  the  auspices  of  MdUe.  Contat  and  Fleur}^,  was  en- 
tided  '^  Leg  Deux  Pages,"  founded  on  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  Frederick  the  Ureal,  where  he  placed  a  rouleau  of 
ducats  in  the  pocket  of  a  page,while  sleeping,  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  his  pension  home  to  his  aged  mother.  It 
produced  a  very  favourable  impri'ssion  in  Paris  at  the  time, 
notwithstanding  the  publication  of  a  book,  by  Mirabeau, 
eootaimng  many  scandalous  and  libellous  matters  concern- 
ing the  court  at  Berlin.  Prince  Henry  caused  a  gold  snuff- 
box to  be  presented  to  Fleury  on  the  occasion,  surmounted 
with  the  portrait  of  the  great  Frederick,  surrounded  by 
brilliants ;  assuring  him.  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  com- 
pletely fulfilled  a  saying  of  the  illustrious  captain ;  "  feeling 
is  the  mainspring  of  every  great  effort." 

During  the  severe  winter  of  1783-4  the  Gom6die  Fran^aise 
brought  out  **  Coriolanus,"  by  La  Harpe,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  There  was  a  fall  house,  although  the  play  met 
but  a  very  cold  reception,  and  gave  rise  to  a  witty  epigram 
by  M.  de  Champcenetz : — 

*'  Pour  les  pauvres,  la  comedie 
Joue  une  pauvre  Tragedie ; 
C'est  bien  le  cas  en  verite, 
De  I'applaudir  en  charite." 

A  iSte  was  also  got  up  for  the  same  benevolent  purpose  at 
the  winter  Vauxhall,  where  all  Paris,  and  all  grades  of 
society  evinced  great  liberality.  La  Harpe  met  his  enemy, 
M.  de  Champcenetz,  there,  when  a  laughable  incident 
occurred.  At  one  of  the  lottery  tables  the  Marquis  de 
Maleeigne,  an  officer  ot    carabiniers,  won  a  small  china 
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figure,  which  represented  an  old  ehivering  man  trying  to 
warm  himself,  lie  held  it  up  to  the  company,  and  aaked 
aloud,  **  What  do  you  call  this  ?"  **  A  Coriolanufl,"  replied 
a  voice  from  the  crowd.  La  Harpe,  who  was  standing  near, 
immediately  fastened  on  M.  de  Champcenetz  as  hisreviler, 
and  a  lively  altercation  occuri'ed  between  them,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  company.  The  sum  of  money  col- 
lected at  the  different  theatres  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
amounted  to  36,679  livres ;  but  the  cures  of  the  different 

Parishes  would  not  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  the  actors, 
hey  were  obliged  to  hand  it  over  to  the  lieutenant  of 
police. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  revolutionary 
spirit  appeared  in  Paris,  and  the  clubs  began  to  be  held  in 
all  parts  of  the  city.     The  tone  of  society  became  completely 
changed ;    every  one  talked  of   constitutions,  laws,    the 
rights  of  the  people,    &o.,   even  the  green-room  of    the 
Comedie  was  invaded  by  the  mania.     It  was  then  that 
Chenier  8  famous  tragedy  of  "  Charles  IX."  appeared  on 
the  scene.  Like  the  **  Marriage  of  Figaro"  of  Beaumarchais, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  precursor  of  the  revolution.  The  play, 
however,  produced  a  species  of  earthquake  in  the  theatre ; 
Fleury,   Dazincourt,  Con  tat,  and  Rancourt,  at  one  side, 
demanded  a  certain  cast  of  characters;  Talnia,  Duffazon, 
and  Madame  Vestris,  insisted  on  another.     In  fact  Chenier 
had  given  over  to  Talma  the  principal  part  in  the  play,  as 
some  said,  merely  because  Saint- Fal  had  refused  it.   It  was 
looked  upon  by  some  of  the  socictaires  as  a  feudal  assertion 
of  right  on  the  part  of  the  elder  members  of  the  company, 
and  as  such  resisted.     The  subject  of  **  Charles  IX.'    was 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  introduced  a  cardinal 
on  the  stage,  an  unheard-of  novelty.     Its  other  name, 
'TEcole  des  Rois,"  and  many  incidents  in  the  drama, 
caused  it  to  be  displeasing  to  the  court,  which  forbad  the 
performance.     The  company  fell  into  disrepute  with  the 
public,  and  were  accused  of  keeping  back  Talma  in  order 
to  bring  forward  Larive,  who  reappeared  at  this  time  en 
the  stage,  for,  as  Fleury  says,   **  Larive  was  a  theatrical 
Montmorency — an  actor  for  the  aristocracy ;  Talma  was 
the  actor  of  a  revolutionized  people.'* 

Talma,  whose  father  was  a  dentist,  was  born  in  the  year 
1763.     He  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  London,  and 
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evinced  so  much  talent  that  Lord  Uarcourt  ebewed  a  (^reat 
deaure  to  have  him  bi'ought  up  for  the  English  stage,  lie 
removed,  however,  to  Paris,  and  being  very  much  struck 
with  the  playing  of  the  most  popular  actors  of  the  day 
there,  took  lessons  in  declamation  from  Mole,  and  held 
Dugazon  as  a  model  in  acting  before  his  eyes.  lie  made 
his  debut  as  **  Seide''  in  the  ti'agedy  of  **  Mahomet,*'  in 
1767,  producing  only  a  very  ordinary  impression  on  the 
puhUc.  What  brought  him  first  prominently  forward,  and 
made  him  exceedingly  popular,  were  his  extreme  republican 
opioions,  and  the  affair  of  the  play  of  **  Charles  IX.,'* 
which  we  shall  now  relate. 

l^iirabeau,  the  famous  orator,  visited  the  foyer  of  the  Thea- 
tre Francais,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  performonce  of 
*•  Charles  IX."  for  the  fele  of  the  Federation,  when  the 
Provengal  Deputies  were  to  be  present  in  Paris.  Mol^ 
tried  to  support  Mirabeau's  proposition,  as  he  admired 
the  man  extremely,  but  the  whole  company  .decided 
on  refusing  the  request  of  the  orator.  The  deputies  them- 
selves wrote  to  demand  the  representation,  but  it  was  again 
pohtely  declined.  The  Federalists  took  umbrage,  and 
threatened  to  call  the  actors  to  account.  On  the  evening 
of  the  2l8t  February,  1790,  the  Deputies  were  at  their 
posts  in  the  theatre,  and  when  Naudet  appeared  in  the  play 
of  *' Epimenide,"  loud  cries  were  raised  for  **  Charles  IX/' 
Naudet  stated  that  it  could  not  he  played,  as  two  of  the 
jMrincipal  actors,  Madame  Vestris  and  St.  Prix,  were  ill. 
Talma,  however,  came  forward,  and  said  the  audience  should 
have  **  Charles  IX."  performed,  as  Madame  Vestris  was  in 
the  theatre  and  willing  to  play  her  part,  while  that  of  St. 
Prix  might  be  easily  read.  It  became  absolutely  necessary 
now  for  the  corps  dramatique  to  yield  to  the  popular  voice 
and  bring  out  the  forbidden  tragedy. 

It  went  off  as  was  expected,  in  first-rate  style,  Talma 
surpassing  himself  in  the  representation  of  his  role,  A  curious 
incident,  however,  occuned  at  it.  It  bad  been  customary 
for  all  persons  in  the  pit  to  take  off  their  hats.  One 
athletic  figure  appeared  with  his  head  covered,  and  was 
saluted  with  a  tremendous  roar  from  the  house.  He  fixed 
his  eouvre  chef^  however,  only  the -more  stoutly  on  his  head, 
declaring  it  to  be  as  ''  firm  as  the  hat  of  Servandony,''  (a 
soubriquet  for  one  of  the  towers  of  St.  Sulpice),  and  defied 
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!  audience,  wlio  drugged  liini  out  to  the  Hol^l-de-ViUe. 
18  individual's  name  was  Dantou, one  ofthe  moat  terrible 
jna  on  that  dark  page  of  history.  Talma,  not  content 
tb  hifi  triumph  over  the  other  societaires,  engaged  in 
laper  warfare  on  the  subject,  and  so  mishandled  Ch^nier, 
ludet,  and  others,  that  they  judged  it  necessary  to  diBtniBS 
n  from  the  company.  Fleury  was  the  mfin  wno  proposed 
1  measure,  notwithstanding  the  great  danger  from  the 
>Qblican  party.  The  actors  were  treated  as  aristocrats 
d  inciviques,  and  threatened  with  denunciation  at  the 
igislative  Assembly.  On  the  16th  September  an  enor- 
)Ufl  crowd  invaded  the  theatre  and  demanded  Talma ; 
eury  endeavoured  to  brare  the  storm,  and  explain  that 
rlma  bad  broken  the  regulations  of  the  company,  Diiga- 
n  came  forward  to  support  the  dismissed  actor,  and  the 
ige  would  have  been  pulled  down  by  the  mob,  ^rat  for  the 
^erference  of  the  military.  Bailly,  the  mayor  of  Paris, 
used  the  whole  company  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
jisted  on  their  receiving  back  their  aeaoeiate,  which  they 
tre  obliged  to  do.  Some  of  the  actresses  retired  under 
Dtest,  and  resigned  their  appointments. 
In  November,  1 790,  La  Karpe  came  before  the  Ijegislative 
leembly  with  apetition  that  several  companies  of  <5omedians 
onid  be  licensed  to  act  the  playa  of  all  authors,  living  or 
ad.  His  propositions  produced  a  revolution  in  the 
eatrical  world.  Fleury  (ell  suddenly  into  a  violent  fit  of 
:knes8;  Talma,  with  Dngazon  and  Madame  Vestris, 
□ounced  their  rights  as  associates,  and  went  to  the   Bne 

Eichelieu.  The  Com^die  Italienne  joined  the  Comedie 
angaiae,  and  every  species  of  performance  was  brought 
t  at  either  theatres  ;  a  complete  bouleversement  occurred, 
may  be  easily  remembered,  by  any  one  who  has  studied 
3  history  of  these  times,  what  an  amount  of  license  was 
anted  to  the  populace  in  their  places  of  amusement,  anii 
lat  infamous  pieces  replaced  on  the  various  stages  the 
odnctions  of  the  best  dramatic  writers.  In  fact  these 
ire  the  dark  ages  of  classical  comedy,  which  could  only 

revived  under  the  strong  hand  of  the  Empire. 
Preville,  the  comedian,  had  retired  a  very  considerable 
ne  before,  and  lived  at  Senlis.     During  one  of  the  revo- 
lionary  scenes  in  that  town,  a  ball,  which  killed  a  man  at 
s  side,  grazed  the  eye  of  the  actor  and  took  away  bis  sight 
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completely.  He  lost,  beaides,  his  pension,  on  account  of 
the  embanififiments  of  the  public  treasury,  and  bethought 
himself  to  re-appear  at  the  Com^die  Fran^aise.  Be  ivas 
received  with  open  arms,  came  out  in  "  Le  MercureGalant/' 
one  of  his  best  pEurts,but  his  age  and  infirmities  were  too  great 
and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  resign.  He  went  then  to  live 
with  his  daughter,  Madame  Guesdon,  who  possessed  a 
beautiful  country  seat  near  Beauyais.  A  short  period  of 
mental  aberration  preceded  his  death.  This  man  was  of 
a  most  benevolent  and  kindly  disposition,  even  to  weakness, 
harbouring  the  unfortunate,  ana  spending  his  means  on 
former  associates.  A  provincial  actor  named  Bt.  Amaud, 
in  distressed  circumstances,  came  into  him  once  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  whem  M.  and  Madame  Pr6ville  were 
in  bed  together,  and  asked  for  hospitality ;  it  was  granted 
to  him ;  a  fine  bed-room  up  stairs  being  made  ready  for 
his  use.  He  remained  there,  however,  nineteen  years,  on 
the  most  free  and  easy  terms  with  his  host. 

One  of  the  play-bills  of  the  Bevolutionary  period  may  be 
considered  to  form  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  time. 
They  usually  ran  in  this  form : 

BT  OBDBE  OF  TUB  PEOPLE ! 

The  Comedians  of  the  National  Theatre 
Will  this  day  perform, 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Widows  and  Children 

Of  our  brethren  who  fell  on  the  10th  August, 

GUILLAUME  TELL. 

Every  play  should  bear  the  stamp  of  Republicanism,  and 
the  commune  were  the  censors. 

The  Theatres  were  infested  by  three  sorts  of  critics,  the 
Beaux^  who  were  the  dramatic  commentators,  and  affected 
the  elegance  of  revolution,  and  afterwards  degenerated  into 
the  muscadinsy  an  effeminate  offspring ;  while  the  Tape-durs 
(hard  hitters)  were  the  jaoissaries  of  the  sta^e,  singing, 
roaring,  and  shouting  their  boisterous  patriotic  songs,  to 
the  annoyance  of  every  person.  They  had  a  strange  costume ; 
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wide  trowBere,  a  short  waistcoat,  a  cap  covered  with  &x-skin, 
anil  lalliiigon  the  shouldera,  and  alftiye  knotted  stick,  iq)propri- 
ately  termed  a  "conBtitution."  Such  was  thesadieiice,  which 
for  ^e  most  part  constituted  the  supporters  of  the  Theatre. 
A  chan^,  however,  f«  the  better  came  about  after  the  ter- 
rific days  of  September,  and  the  struffgies  of  the  Qirondiste 
bound  families  together  and  revived  a  fseling  of  security. 
A  yonng  anther  named  Laya,  had  the  hardihood  to  produce 
a  comedy,  "!' Amides  Loie;"  which  beinjf  approved  of  by  the 
reading  committee  of  tha  company,  they  determined  to  bring 
it  out.  The  Jacobias,  afraid  thatitmi^ht  produce  a  etrong 
im|H«Bsioa  against  them,  applied  to  the  Commune  to  have 
it  prohibit«d.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  house  became 
crowded  to  sufibcation,  that  the  order  of  the  municipality 
for  its  enppression  arrived.  The  audience  shouted  lor  its 
performance,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  Commandant  of 
the  National  Guard,  or  Chambon,  the  mayor  of  Farie,  who 
presented  himself.  They  told  him  to  go  to  the  convention,  to 
which  body,  then  sitting  on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  Lays 
sent  a  vigorous  address,  stating  his  wrongs  and  those  of  the 
actors.  It  was  of  Chambon  that  Madame  de  Stael  said : 
"he  is  lika  a  rainbow;  he  never  makes  his  appearance 
until  (hp  storin  is  over."  On  this  occasion  he  got  into  the 
very  Riidat  of  the  storm ;  the  convention,  repelling  the 
statement  of  the  Jacobins,  that  the  minister  Roland  had 
commissioned  Lava  to  write  "I'Ami  des'Lois,"  ordered  the 
play  to  proceed,  as  the  Commune  had  no  authority  to  vio- 
late the  liberty  of  the  Theatres. 

Another  play  which  produced  great  excitement  at  this 
time  was  "  Pamela;  on.laVertu  Recompensce,"  evidently 
taken  from  Richardson's  novel,  by  tVaneois  de  Neufchateau, 
whom  we  have  already  noticed.  An  order  came  to  sus- 
pend its  representation,  on  the  ground  that  it  favoured  the 
re-establishment  of  titles  of  nobility.  The  author  refused 
to  withdraw  the  piece,  and  only  chanp^ed  a  few  of  its  scenes. 
He  bad  it  announced  sgain  for  the  2nd  of  September,  but  tlie 
following  notice  was  put  at  the  end  of  the  bill :  "  In  con- 
formity with  the  orders  of  tlte  mnnicipality ,  the  public  is 
informed  that  no  canes,  sticks,  swords,  or  other  c^ensive 
weapons,  are  to  be  brought  into  the  theatre."  This  looked 
like  a  cballange  to  a  row,  yet,  when  the  curtain  rose,  a 
most  respectable    audience  io  powdered  wigs    appeared 
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ihroagh  the  house.  One  sinister  looking  man  alone  vrna 
a^eu  itt  the  boxes.  Mdlle.  Lange  played  Pamela  very 
gracefully ;  Fleury,  the  part  of  L^rd  Bonfil.  The  sinister 
person,  however,  interrupted  him  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, declared  he  declaimed  prohibited  passages,  condemned 
tbe  play  as  anti-revolutionary,  and  when  the  audience 
turned  bim  out,  he  went  to  the  Jacobin  club,  and  denounced 
tlie  Theatre  Frsmoois  aa  a  den  of  cuistocrats.  The  military 
snrrounded  the  theatre ;  Fleurv  managed  to  get  home,  to 
embrace  his  sister  Felicity  and  nis  infant  daughter ;  on  the 
next  evening  he  and  several  of  his  comrades  were  arrested 
bv  the  order  of  the  Commune,  and  sent  to  the  prison  of  the 
Magddonnettes.  Thus  was  the  Commie  Frangaise,  the 
creation  of  the  great  Moliere,  made  the  victim  of  revolu- 
tionary barbarity. 

In  prison  the  comedy  met  many  of  the  celebrated  char- 
r-ctera  of  the  day,  and  enlivened  their  dull  time  by  the  rela- 
tion of  anecdotes,  the  hazards  and  escapes  of  their  friends, 
and  their  own  projects  for  the  future.  The  celebrated  Males- 
berbe*  was,  for  a  short  time,  a  partner  of  their  confinement. 
Disease  got  into  the  prison  in  the  shape  of  small-pox, 
and  prevented  the  authorities  from  meddling  with  it  for 
-ome  time.  The  doctor,  Dupontet,  adopted  very  good 
sanitary  measures,  thorough  veutilation,  and  obtaining  liberty 
iur  exerdse.fof  those  confined,  who  marched  and  counter- 
inarched  through  the  corridors,  under  the  direction  of  an 
<yli  general  and  St.  Prix.  M.  de  Crosne,  an  inculpaited 
Lieatenan  t-Qeneral  of  Police,  happened  to  bo  there ;  and  while 
playing  one  day  at  Tric-trac  with  M.  la  Tour-du-Pin,  his 
name  was  callea  out  for  execution.  Kveryone  shuddered : 
lie  rose  calmly  and  said;  **  Well,  I  am  ready ;  farewell 
pendemen;  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention.  You 
Uve  soothed  the  lost  moments  of  my  existence.**  And  he 
walked  forth  coolly  to  the  guillotine.  Subscriptions  were 
pot  op  within  th.e  gaol  for  the  poor  prisoners,  amongst 
tiiemselves,  and  a  regular  organised  relief  set  on  foot. 

The  con^diuiB  were  ehortly  removed  to  a  more  comfort- 
able place  of  confinement^  and  many  efforts  made  for  their 
release.  Fleury  s  sister,  Felicitfe,  harl  at  one  time  aided 
^ 'ollot  d'Herbois  in  a  perilous  situation,  and  conceived  that 
he  might  in  turn  assist  her  brother.  When  she  applied  to 
him,  his  short  answer  was  :  *'  Your  brother  is  an  aristocrat, 
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he  must  suffer  like  the  others."  Danton,  being  also 
eoliciteJ,  refused  to  interfere,  and  Fouquier-Tainville,  the 
famous  attorney-general- butcher,  was  written  to  by  Collet 
to  have  judguieut  passed  quickly  on  six  of  the  actors.  The 
names  of  Dazincourt,  Fleury,  Louise  Contat,  Emilie  Conlat, 
Raucourt,  and  Mdlle.  Lange,  were  marked  with  the  omi- 
nous G  (guillotine),  and  the  following  postcript  appended ; 

"  The  committee  sends  you,  citiien,  the  documents  re- 
lating to  the  actors  of  the  Oomedie  Frangaise.  You  know, 
as  all  patriots  do,  that  their  conduct  bae  been  anti-revolu- 
tionary in  the  extreme.  You  must  bring  them  to  trial  on 
the  13th  Messidor.  With  regard  tti  llie  others,  there  are 
some  among  them  who  may  be  punished  with  banishment. 
But  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  with  them  after  the  others 
have  been  tried.  "  Signed, 

"  Collot  d'Herbois." 

The  actors  owed  their  safety  to  the  interference  ot 
M.  Charles  de  Labussiere,  who  held  a  post  under  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.  Ue  had  been  himself  at  tirst  sus- 
pected, but  bis  friends,  in  order  to  shield  him,  procured  bim 
first  a  place  in  the  Bureau  de  la  Correspondance,  and  then 
in  the  Bureau  des  Pieces  Accusations,  'llirough  his  hands 
passed  many  of  the  documents  in  which  the  denunci- 
ations and  arrests  were  founded,  aa  also  the  justifications  of 
prisoners.  Me  found  that  many  persons  were  condemned 
without  papers,  others  liberated  on  sound  accusations,  and 
others  brought  to  trial  on  unfounded  chains.  The  confu- 
sion of  the  office  in  which  he  was  became  so  great,  that  no 
record  orlistof  documents  was  kept,  no  inspection  attempted. 
He  managed,  therefore, cleverly  to  abstract  many  important 
papers,  woich  saved  the  lives  of  several  heads  of  families. 
These  documents  he  soaked  in  water,  until  thev  were  con- 
verted into  paste,  when  he  rolled  them  into  balls,  and  car- 
rying them  off,  threw  them  into  one  of  the  baths  in  the 
Seine.  Fouquier-Tainville  found  that  many  of  his  victims 
escaped  him,  and  made  a  complaint  to  the  Committee. 
The  cases  of  the  Com&iie  Franeais  were  to  be  bronght  forward 
on  the  13th  Messidor.  Labussiere  managed  to  abstract  the 
acts  of  accusation  on  the  9th,  and  destroy  them  on  the 
1 1th,  but  ran  great  risk  in  doing  so.  He  came  out  of  the 
Tuilleries  late  at  night,  with  the  papers  in  his  pocket,  and 
was  arrested  by  a  revolutionary  agent  named  AiUaamf,  on 
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the  Boulevftrds,  bcwauae  he  refused  to  pve  his  name.  But 
for  his  address  in  the  corps-de-garde,  showing  hi<»  oflicial 
card,  and  the  nam^s  of   some  of  the  committee  on  the 

Epers  he  wished  to  destroy,  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
uself  brought  to  the  guillotine.  Among  others  ^aved  by 
this  man  were  Latour  du  Pin,  Florian,  and  Madame  de 
Beauhamois,  afterwards  the  Emrress  Josephine. 

After  their  liberation  the  comedians  endeavoured  to  re- 
commence business  in  their  old  theatre  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Qermain,  which  had  been  successively  honoured  witn 
the  titles  of  de  la  Republiqtie  and  de  VEgalite.    The  plays 
of  Marivauxy  Gresset,  Dorat,  Ac,  were  revived ;  Mdlle. 
Contat  shone  in  the  exquisite  finesse  of  these  pieces,  but 
the  benches  were  empty.    They  were  obliged  to  transfer 
tlif ir  services  to  Sageret,  the  director  of  the  Salle  Feydeau, 
Mole,  Baucourt,  Uevienne,  and  others,  being  separated  on 
three  otiier  principal  stages.     Sageret  divided  the  company 
into  two  sections,  and  made  them  work  in  two  houses  at  the 
sune  time,  often  in  the  same  piece  at  both.     Ilis  specula- 
tions, however,  caused  him  to  break,  and  the  old  company  of 
the  Com^e  Frangaise  at  length  joined  together,  and  was 
revived. 

Chules  Maurice,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  one  of  the 

lx)okK  at  the  head  of  this  article,  had  been  the  editor  of  the 

Joonui,  le  Courrier  des  Theatres,  for  many  years.     He 

wss  Umself  a  dramatic  author,  having  composed,  as  he 

ivlstesin  one  place,  eighteen  comedies,  of  which  "  Les  Con- 

soktcure,"  "  La  Partie  d'Echecs,"  "  Le  Parleur  Eternel," 

and  a  fragment  by  Regnard,  finished  by  Maurice,  called 

*'  Le  BaiUy  d'Asnieres/  may  leave  some  remembrance  of 

him  on  the  French  stage.     His  book  is  made  up  of  a  mass 

of  anecdotes,  the  greater  part  of  them  trivial,  from  the  year 

1782  to  itd  date,  mixed  up  with  a  creat  number  of  autograph 

letters  from  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  day, 

literary,  theatrical,  and  otherwise.    The  whole  forms  such  a 

mass  of  confusion,  and  the  subjects  so  different,   that  no 

one  coold  collect  from  it  any  connected  narrative.     In 

fact  it  is  a  made-up  book,  though  called  in  high-flown  French 

Ehrase,  *•  Histoire  Anecdotique,"  fit  only  to  while  away  an 
oar.    The  incidents  of  the  author  s  own  life,  which  he  runs 
over  in  small  separate  chapters  dispersed  through  the  two 
volumes,  amid  a  chaos  of  facta  of  different  dates,  cannot  b9 
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Bftid  to  be  very  iuteru^tinff,  excepting  this  one,  that  he  was 
imprisoned  bv  Louis  Philippe,  in  1644,  fur  rather  too  bold 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  head  of  the  state  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  history  of  the  French 
comedy  from  the  time  when  Fleury's  memoirs  end  until 
the  establishmont  of  the  empire,  ae  all  fact^  on  the  subject 
are  so  confused,  scattered,  and  partake  so  much  of  the 
nature  of  the  times,  that  all  connesion  between  them  is 
lost.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  the  lives  of  many  of  the  chief 
actors  of  the  day,  Talma,  Dugazon,  La  Bive,  Mole,  Mdlle. 
Bangouin,  Mdlle.  Rancourt,  Mdlle.  Contat,  Devienne,  &£., 
but  the  details  of  biography  are  not  suited  to  these  pages. 
The  first  of  these  very  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  Reign  of 
Terror  and  the  enmity  of  Marat.  At  his  house,  Rue 
Chantereine,  which  ailerwards  became  the  property  of 
Buonaparte,  he  gave  a  fete  to  Dumooriez,  who  nad  just 
come  rack  victorious  from  the  army  of  the  north,  at  which 
were  present  Chenier,  M^hul,  Ducis,  Chamfort,  and  all  the 
deputies  of  the  Gironde.  Marat  came  there  suddenly, 
attacked  Demouriez,  and  continued  to  dispute  with  him  in 
a  low  voice,  while  Dugazon  commenced  to  throw  incense 
on  a  brazier  in  the  room,  as  be  said  "  to  purify  the  air  from 
the  infection  of  the  monster."  These  words,  heard  by 
Marat,  rankled  in  his  bosom  ;  he  denounced  Talma  and  his 
guests  the  next  day  as  conspirators ;  they  were  all  placed 
on  the  list  of  proscriptions,  and  in  constant  expectation  of 
being  arrested.  Talma  was  also  accused  of  cauaiug  the 
arrest  of  his  brother  comedians,  mentioned  above,  and 
became  for  some  time  very  unpopular.  He  obtained,  with 
great  difficulty,  from  the  cur^  of  St,  Sulpice,  leave  to  marry 
a  lady  who  went  by  the  name  of  Julie,  and  in  whose  salons 
he  met  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  day.  They  were 
separated  afterwards,  by  divorce,  in  1801,  when  be 
married  Charlotte  Vuibove,  a  distinguished  actress  of  the 
Theatre  Frangaise.  An  absurd  rumour  was  at  one  time 
spread  about  him — that  Buonaparte  took  lessons  from  Talms 
In  declaoiatioQ,  and  even  that  ne  practised  with  him  to  play 
his  part  of  emperor.  On  this  subject  Talma  says,  "he 
played  it  well  enough  without  me !  surely  he  did  not  require 
a  teacher."  When  Buonaparte  was  coming  back  trom 
Egypt,  afler  his  conquest  of  that  country,  a  scene  occorreil 
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Hi  the  theatre  at  Lyons,  of  an  aTiiusing  kind,  which  is  thus 
described  by  Ch.  ^laurice  : — 

"  I  was  at  Ljons,  attending  to  my  duties  in  a  solicitor's  office, 
vlien  the  general,  Bonaparte,  arrived  from  Eg^ypt,  and  stopped  in 
the  town.  He  put  up  at  the  hotel  just  next  the  Theatre  des  Gelestins, 
on  the  square  of  that  name.  When  the  news  spread,  the  whole  town 
crowded  thither,  and  demanded  to  see  the  hero  so  perse veringly, 
tbat  be  i^peared  on  the  balcony,  although  it  was  rery  late  in  the 
eTenint^.  Without  mentioning  everything  1  saw,  and  passing  over 
the  ofBcial  demonstrations,  Bonneville,  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
just  named,  went  at  once  to  look  for  Martainville,  who  was  vej^etating 
in  tbit  climate,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  compose  a  piece  d  p*opos, 
which  should  be  played  on  the  morrow.  The  time  for  delay  was 
very  »bort,  but  this  did  not  frighten  the  adventurous  mind  of  the 
tntnor,  who  at  once  set  his  wits  to  work.  On  his  side»  Bonneville 
paid  a  visit  to  the  General,  to  make  a  request  that  he  would  be  pre- 
fect *t  the  performance,  which  was  granted. 

'*  Oreat  was  the  haste  in  getting  up  the  piece.     A  large  table,  laid 
oat  with  a  supper,  at  the  same  time  simple  and  abundant,  was  pre- 
pared upon  the  stage.     Martainville  was  seated  there,  scribbling 
a«aj  what  two  copiers  could  snatch  from  him,  and  then  distribute 
pKoemeal  to  the  actors,  who  devoured  with  avidity  their  double  food. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  various  portions  of  this  labour, 
ifproved  off  rejected,  mangled,  scratched  out,  learned,  forgotten, 
and  finally  pasted  into  the  memory,  were  finally  dignified  with  the 
tit\e,  'The  Hero  Returned;     or,   Bonaparte  at  Lyons;'  and  each 
pctv>n  went  ofiT  to  his  bed.     Martainville  kept  a  part  for  himself. 
As  looB  aihe  got  up,  he  went  to  search  in  the  store-room  far  some- 
tknsr  vfth  which  to  dress  up,  in  any  way,  his  characters. 

"Tlie hour  is  come  ;  the  theatre  is  choked  with  spectators.     The 

^^MKral  and  his  staff  occupy  the  range  of  boxes,  to  the  lefY  of  the 

aadieace,  at  a  slight  elevation  over  the  stage.     The  actors  come  to« 

eethtr  and  endeavour  to  remember,  to  recall  to  their  recollection 

kow  in  the  piece,  one  is  a  father,  another  a  young  oflScer  returning 

fntn  the  Anny,  a  third  the  rival*  and  such  a  lady  the  betrothed  of 

the  officer.     Rut  terror  paralyses  them,  they  can  no  longer  remember 

what  they  thought  they  Knew  before.     Too  great  a  desire  of  sue* 

seeding,  that  powerful  reason  for  acting  worse  than  usually,  caused 

a  dreadful  eonfiuion  in  their  minds.     What  is  to  happen  ?     The  bell 

rings  three  times ;  the  curtain  is  raised. 

"In  his  character  of  father  of  a  family,  bom  the  day  before, 
Bonneville  opeDfl  the  play.  He  tries  to  go  through  his  part,  hut  he 
forgets  it ;  he  articulates  alt  he  can  think  of,  thinks  of  what  he  can, 
and  run  out  in  his  Invention,  approaches,  the  side  scene  to  beg  of 
Martainville  to  relieve  him  by  coming  forward.  '  Keep  up  the  glib,* 
answers  (he  latter,  always  joking;  *  I'll  be  with  you  m  a  moment.' 
At  last  he  enters.  For  him  the  improvisation  was  easier ;  besides  he 
acted  the  part  of  the  officer,  whose  couplets,  crammed  with  warriors^ 
laurels,  glory,  and  victory,  only  reouired  a  slight  efforts  of  mnemonics. 
He  stops  suddenly  and  cries  out,  *  Behold  my  intended.'    The  actrete 
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understtuidi  him,  and  npiwsrii  compiplely  canfuseil,  ahe  iniien  up  iiliat 
■he  hen  lu  say,  with  suinf thins  which  occurs  lo  her  outof  nnp  of  lier 
old  pans.  Her  companion,  happ;  at  invention,  suggest*  some  ex- 
pressions which  recti!  ber  character  ;  while  Bonneville,  who  bad 
some  time  to  recnver  hiniselt,  assists  holh  with  Kome  useful  common- 
plfce  phrases.  When  the  father  and  daughter  are  run  t>ul,  iLie 
officer  Kpetiks  and  sIdkb,  and  in  order  to  anno;  perfectly'  bis  udluu> 
rival,  it  suffices  for  bim  to  ioterrupt  the  inonosjllablas,  which  the 
poor  acl'jr  has  scarce!]'  streiigrb  to  pronounce.  So  far  ever\lhiiig 
Hi-nt  on  beautifully,  tho  piece  miKht  have  been  said  to  be  are^'ular  hit. 
The  apropos  succteded  one  another  rapidly,  applause  resoumled 
(hrnugh  the  house.  At  each  encore  which  was  called  for,  Marlaiti- 
ville  responded  by  a  different  couplet,  which  passed  fur  a  premeili- 
tated  conipliuient,  and  (lie  transpurts  of  the  audience  only  burst  forth 
SI  il!  more  madly.  It  una  necessary,  however,  to  maki-  an  end  of  it. 
How  were  they  to  come,  uithout  too  sudden  a  finish,  and  alvav> 
under  the  auspices  of  the  hero,  totht  marria^'C,  which  was  to  relieve 
so  many  pemons  from  eiiibarrasament  ?  No  one  i:ouid  tell.  The 
poetry  was  becouiinr  lunguid,  the  music  had  lost  its  chnrm  ;  the 
General,  for  uhoiii  the  fele  was  given,  had  his  thoughts  bent  on  the 
Uirectoire;  the  nctors  cast  furtive  glances  at  each  other  wilh  t lie 
greatest  anxiety ;  but  happily  the  audience  still  remained  enthusiastic, 
wheti  a  great  noise  is  suddenly  heard.  It  comes  from  the  ^ide-sceDe«. 
Is  it  H  part  of  the  playj  an  unexpected  incident  ? 

"  Suildenty  a  woman  appears,  her  hair  6ylng  about,  her  dresi 
deranged;  it  is  evident  tliAt  some  one  endeavored  to  restrain  hpr. 
She  holds  in  her  hand  a  paper,  which,  running  beneath  the  box.  ^he 
throus  to  General  Bonaparte,  who  stoops  and  takes  it  up.  Tlit^ii 
she  falh  down  almost  insensible,  and  is  assisted  by  the  actors  anii  a 
crowd  of  persons  who  followed  her  on  the  stage.  Martainiilte  ili^- 
covers  in  a  few  words  what  is  the  matter,  and  explains  it  to  li"? 
audiLiire,  This  woman's  husband,  condemned  to  death  fur  ulierins 
hi»e  coin,  is  to  he  executed  on  ihe  morrow,  and  she  profits  by  lli* 
unhoped-for  presence  of  the  great  captain,  in  order  to  save  him. 

"  It  may  be  well  conceived  with  what  a  powerful  degree  of  interest 
the  scene  is  at  once  animated.  The  General  casts  his  eyes  over  the 
petition,  gives  his  assent  to  it  hy  a  nut],  accompanied  by  a  gesture  of 
Ihe  hand,  which  leaves  nu  doubt  as  to  the  issue ;  and  while  a  fearful 
burst  of  shoutj,,  applause,  and  viviiU  resounds  even  out  to  the  squarei 
the  play  is  either  finished  ur  nut,  but  every  one  weeps,  sings,  or 
blesses  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  aud  from  a  foolish  undertaking,  un- 
<  zpeeli-dly  arises  one  of  the  most  pigutuile  historical  acenes,  which  no 
premedilptiim  could  have  at  all  produced. 

'•The  ncit  morning  Bonaparte  received  Bonneville  and  bis 
troupe,  in  which  was  a  joung  girl,  now  Mme.  Hervey,  eoro missioned 
to  recite  to  liiin  a  piece  ofpoetrv,  with  which  he  appeared  very  mnch 
pleased,  although  completely   tiiken   up   with   mure  important  bu^- 

Every  one  knona  how  much  the  theatres  in  France  owe 
to  Talma,  io  ihe  iiiiiirovbineiit  of  coatiiiues,  eapeciullj'  i" 
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9objeetd  taken  from  ancient  history.  He  studied  in  the 
most  minute  fonn  ancient  statues  and  otlier  eourcos,  the 
dresees  of  different  ages,  and  adapted  them  to  his  })arts. 
Vanhove,  the  father  of  his  second  wife,  could  not  under- 
stand the  sense  of  this  improvement ;  '*  A  fine  step,  indeed/' 
5aid  he,  "  they  don't  even  put  a  pocket  outside  the  thigh, 
in  which  one  might  keep  the  key  of  his  box."  Tahna 
walked  every  evening  to  the  comedy,  with  his  wife  leaning 
on  his  arm,  from  the  Fauboui^  St.  6ermain,  where  he  lived. 
a  cotton  cap  pulled  down  on  his  ears  to  prevent  himself 
from  catching  cold.  In  advanced  age,  when  obliged  to 
take  a  fiacre,  he  thought  that  he  was  going  altogether  too 
iait.  Daring  his  great  intimacy  with  the  Firsft  Consul,  he 
often  went  to  the  Tnilleries  to  breakfast,  and  discussed 
p-c'litical  affairs,  as  well  as  theatrical,  with  the  head  of  the 
nation. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  French  comedy  at 

tie  end  of  the  last  century,  and  even  to  nearly  our  own  day, 

bs  been  Nepomucene  Leniercier,  whom  many  have  thouglit 

to  be  a  madman   or  fool.     Ue  began  by  a  piece,   styled 

"Meleager,"  under  the  auspices  of  Mme.  de  Lamballe,  and 

Marie  Antoinette.     This  was  never  printed,   and   died   a 

natnnl  death.     His  second,  "Clarisse  Harlowe."  in  179'J, 

^sonie  snc^^ess;  he  became  a  thorough  Revolutionist,  at- 

tendt-d  the  sittings  of  the  convention,  and  from  his  sunken 

^y(%  stupidity  of  expression,  and  the  cries  of  anguish  which 

lie  horrors  of  that  assembly  wrenched  from   his   bosom, 

caused  the  nvomen  who  attended  the  sittings  to  nickname 

him  V Idiot,     This  Boubiiquet  is  said  to  have  saved  him  his 

life.    He  produced  in  1795  the  '*  Tartuffe  Revolutionnaire," 

a  good  imitation  of  the  original,  and  afterwards  several  tra- 

pvilies,  one  of  which,  *'  Agamemnon,"  was  crowned  by  the 

Directory  in  the  Champs  de  Mars.     In  1795,  he  became  very 

intimate  with  Bonaparte,  and  afterwards  often  made  use  of 

that  acquaintanceship,  to  speak  out  his  mind  pretty  clearly. 

His  knowledge  of  Beaumarchais  led  him  to  undertake  a  new 

ppecies  of  0>medy,  named  **  Pinto,"  under  the  Directory,  in 

which  he  placed  the  Revolution  and  Republic  in  a  most 

ridiculous  point  of  view.     It  was  forbidden,  but  the   tirst 

consul  demanded  to  have  it  read,  and  ordered  its  perlbrmanee. 

liCioercier  afterwards  set  about  writing  several  poetical  pieces, 

?onie  of  which  he  dedicated  to  Mme.  Bonaparte. 
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en  the  Legion  of  Honor  waa  created,  th«  Br/t  r-onaul 
'd  a  brevet  of  it  to  be  seat  to  the  dramatist,  who  re- 
i  it  with  pleasure  and  took  the  preecribed  oath,  but  wheo 
mpire  was  proclaimed  in  1&<)4,  he  eent  back  hia  brevet 
[;tpede,  with  a  leiier  to  the  citizen  Bonaparte,  liret  COD- 
)  whom  he  had  said  three  days  before;  "  you  are  amu- 
youffelf  in  making  the  bed  of  the  Bonrbcma  ;  well !  1 
;t  Ihat  Tou  will  not  Bleep  in  it  during  ten  years."  At 
er  di^uesion  between  them,  Lemercier  became  quite  red 
irritation,  when  Bonaparte  a&ked,  "  what  ia  the  matter 
you,  vou  have  become  quit«  red  ?  "  "  And  you  are 
:tly  pale,"  answered  Lemercier,  "  each  of  us  has  a  pe- 
'  manner,  when  anything  irritates  either  of  ub  two,  I 
ie  red,  and  you  grow  pale."     Bonaparte  always  desig- 

him  allerwards  as  a  fanatic. 

produced  in  ISOS,  "  Plaute,  oula  Commie  Latine,"  in 
1  he  iutroduced  the  lAtin  dramatiel,  conducting  a  piece, 
ntrodncing  tbe  personages.  It  bad  not  mueb  success, 
tfastanding  the  efibria  of  Talma.  Wbra  Napoleon  re- 
d  Ironi  his  disastrous  campaign  in  Russia,  he  met 
rcier,  and  at'ked  him,  when  he  wss  to  give  them  another 
ra^edy.  The  reply  ;  "  Bieutut  j'attends,"  (soon,  I  sm 
ig,)  was  strange,  when  coupled  with  the  odd  species  of 
ciiun  given  before  reppeciing  the  bed  of  the  UourboiiB. 
•al  other  comedies  were  bruught  out  by  him,  one  "  Ls 
ypocrisiode,"  in  which  M.  \  ictor  Hugo  says,  "  man  ia 
.  by  God  as  a  spectacle  to  the  devils."  His  la«t  piece, 
leroine  de  Montpellier,"  in  which  he  depicts  in  a  faitb- 
nd  animated  style,  the  manners  of  France  at  the  coio- 
ement  of  the  I8th  century,  was  performed  at  Paris,  in 
,  and  at  first  not  duly  appreciated.  He  had  keen  long 
mber  of  tbe  French  Ac^emy,  and  put  himself  up  for 
epresentation  of  one  of  the  arrondissement  of  Paris  in 
.  8inc«  his  birth  almost  he  had  beat  subject  to  attacks 
at  frightful  disease,  paralysis,  which  carried  him  off  at 
h  in  1840.  To  it  has  been  ascribed  by  many,  some  of 
nost  striking  defects  in  his  plays,  as  well  as  several 
liar  actions  of  his  life. 

naparte  vras  the  first  to  appoint  a  commissary  from 
-nmenl.  to  inspect  the  affairs  of  the  Theatre  Fraat^ais. 
IB  he  also  who  imited  the  two  companies  after  the  Bevo- 
1,  in  the  Kae  de  Richelieu,  and  not  perceiving  tbe  name 
.  Prix,  whom  he  had  seen  playing  in  the  Mort  d'Abel, 
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OB  the  liat,  he  cried  out  for  him  "  Cain, !  Cain,  ! "  and  in- 
mted  that  he  should  be  of  the  troupe.  It  may  be  remem- 
beted  by  erery  one  how  he  commanded  the  attendance  of  the 
Comedie  Frangaifle,  at  Dresden,  to  diive  away  ennui  from  his 
anny,  and  aatoniah  two  emperors  and  empresses  and  in- 
nnmorable  German  princes.  He  caused  Talma  and  Mile. 
Mars  to  play  at  ErAirth  in  ''la  mort  de  Cesar/'  a 
rather  ominons  piece,  before  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
RoflsiaA.  The  members  of  the  Theatre  Franeais,  who  went 
to  Dresden,  had  lodgings  provided  for  them  before  hand. 
and  1,500  firancs,  each,  for  general  expenses.  They  played 
three  times  a- week,  were  well  received,  and  courted  every 
where,  and  Fleory  says : — that  he.  Talma,  Mile.  Mars,  and 
a  fiew  others,  received  10,UU0  francs  each,  afterwards  for 
their  services. 

Wh^  Mile.  Mara  was  going  into  Dresden,  her  carriage 

was  overtnmed,  and  she  sufiered  some  alight  inj  ury .  Napoleon 

at  once  sent  his  physician,  Desgenettes,  to  her  assistance. 

This  man,  being  very  polite,  after  doing  his  medical  office, 

entered  into  conversation  with  the  actress,  and  displayed  all 

^  gallantrv  be  was  possessed  of,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 

iBttmer,  antTgestnres,  for  which  he  was  remarkable.   Fleury , 

wlio  ferceiv^  this,  studied  the  Doctor's  style,  and   at  a 

pftrtj  in  the  evening,  reproduced  the  gestures  and  manner  so 

hiAMj^  that  the  guests  cried  out  it  was  Desgenettes,  to 

the  lite.     The  Doctor,  hearing  of  it,  insisted  on  seeing  his 

own  portrait  acted,  invited  Fleury,  and  had  the  whole  scene 

with  Mile.  Mara  done  over  again,  to  his  own  infinite  delight, 

and  that  of  the  party  present. 

Dogszon,  whose  name  appears  so  often  in  Fleury 's  me- 
moirs, was  celebrated  for  his  playing  characters  m  pivate. 
He  was  once  invited  to  dine  with  i3arras,  but  at  tne  time 
Sf^inted,  in  his  stead  appeared  an  old  peasant  woman,  who 
spoke  a  YiUainoQB  patois,  and  bursting  through  the  servants, 
went  op  to  the  Director,  and  gave  a  lon(^  history  of  her  only 
feu  (/(Is,  son,)  who  had  been  taken  for  the  proscription,  and 
bagged  that  he  would  allow  her  to  get  him  back.     Barras, 
who  wished  to  proceed  with  his  dinner,  at  length  granted 
her  request,  on  which  she  went  out,  and  shortly  afterwards 
I^ugazon  came  in,  and  addressed  the  host  in  the  same  pathos 
which  the  old  woman  had  spoken.    Another  time  he  present- 
ed himself  before  Napoleon,  as  a  cur^,   but  the  Emperor 
recognised  him,  and  though  he  did  not  show  any  aiiger  at 
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the  time,  yet  he  never  forgot  it.  Dngazon's  description  of 
Mile.  Oeorgee,  was  rather  odd ;  he  always  deeignaled  her 
irom  one  of  her  principal  characters,  as  "  the  Queen  of 
Carthage  eatinfr  salad  with  a  tin  fork." 

The  names  of  celebrated  actors  and  actresses  of  the  tims 
of  the  Empire  are  so  numerotiB,  and  the  remarkable  traits 
and  stories  concerning  them  so  minute  and  varied,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  hint  at  even  a  tithe  of  what  is  related. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  rivalry  existing  among  them 
B  strong  esprit  de  corps  bound  them  together ;  tbey 
were  ever  ready  to  assist  one  another,  or  any  of  their  friends. 
Among  the  latter  was  one  much  respected,  the  celebr&ted 
Delille,  author  of  the  Dithyranibe,  at  the  time  of  the  Oeesse 
de  la  Raison.  He  bad  earned  the  title  of  Ai>&^,  by  bis  age, 
good  qualities,  and  general  pleasing  manners.  His  friends, 
the  ftctors,  got  up  the  following  scene  for  his  amusement- 

"  In  the  quiet  of  his  lost  jean,  the  Abbe  DeltUe  ranked  among 
his  o!d  culinary  pleasures,  the  dinners  trhich  he  had  coiiKunied  at  tho 
Ca/irnn  Shu,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  near  the  Rue  Chnrlot. 
Al  St.  Prix's  house,  where  I  hare  seen  him  oflen  enoufjh,  he  shoved 
one  da;,  eo  lively  a  desire  to  tr;  them  amini  that  a  partj  wu 
arrangvd  at  once  Tur  the  follonin^  week.  But  afterwards,  fearing 
that  he  might  not  enjoj  himself  there  ao  much  a«  in  his  jouth,  an 
idea  iraa  hit  upon  and  carried  out  in  the  following  manner.  It  niiul 
he  remembered  that  M.  Delille  was  almost  completely  blind. 

■■  On  the  dav  liied,  a  fiacre  brought  the  Abh^,  his  wife,  and  TiMor, 
the  lupptiant  of  Delille  at  the  French  college,  to  the  bouse,  Bue  da 
Cherchemidi,  belonging  to  M.  and  Muie.  St.  Prix,  which  had  beeu 
prepared  on  purpose.  Scarcely  hud  the  Abbe  alig-hted  from  th? 
vehicle  under  the  gateway,  than  he  was  delighted  h;  the  odour  o! 
'  the  kitchen,  whose  perfume  only  eiista  amonf;  the  rMtaarateun.' 
This  was  the  smell  of  a  boiled  cutlet,  which  the  porter  waatoldto 
have,  on  his  passing  bv,  while  the  woman  cried  out,  •  Fine  ojuen 
all  fresh,  my  tine  gentleman.'  'Yes,  yea,'  answered  Delille,  'opea 
lome  of  them,  my  good  woman.'  They  ascended  to  the  first  floor, 
the  suite  of  apartments  was  all  open.  Teblei  of  two.  three,  or  four 
persons  were  ranged  along,  occupied  br  the  actors  of  this  comedy, 
which  might  have  been  called,  '  Delille  in  the  TaTern.'  Each  ont 
had  his  part  allotted  to  him,  from  which  it  was  agreed  not  to  deviate 
in  order  that  the  illusion  migbl  be  carried  as  far  as  possible.  Pic»rd 
was  a  captain  of  a  vessel,  cryin?  out  starboard,  larboard,  &c.,  and 
dining  hy  chance  at  the  Cadran  Bleu.  Barr^,  Radet,  and  Desfon- 
taines  were  good  citizens,  who  understood  nothing  of  theatrical 
aiFairs,  but  great  lovers  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Chamboii,th( 
treasurer  of  the  Vaudeville,  had  tojie  to  Paris  to  learn  arithmelio, 
and  was  going  away  afterwurds  tu  keep  the  books  of  a  grocer  al 
Quimper-Oorentin.  EtiennoJourdan,  the  ballad  singer,  w»sami««n- 
thrope,  who  was  annoyed  at  fun,  and  thought  that  there  was  too 
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mncliBoiae  cootimially  made  in  the  room.     I.   nij»eir,  was  called 
Gnilbeit  de  Pizer^court,  and  I  roared  at  the  slowness  of  the  waiters, 
who  would  pre? ent  me  from  being  present,  when  the  curtain  was 
raised  st  the  performance  of  one  of  niv  melo-dramas  at  the  Ambign. 
60  on  with  the  other  ipiests,  eatinff,  drinking,  speaking  loud,  and 
efinkiflg  their  g^lasses,  bottles,  and  plates,  in  order  to  produce  a 
general  impression  of  realitv  in  the  scene.     But  it  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed, that  the  best  of  thette  accidental  comedians  was  Baptiste, 
junior,  in  whom  nature  was  personified.     He  bad  taken  on  himself, 
accordinglr,  several  characters  and  even  the  most  difficult  of  those  in 
onr  teenarin.     The  first  was  that  of  the  tavern  waiter,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  attend  the  principal  table,  where  St.  Prix,  Mme    St  Prix, 
Delille,  his  wife,  and  Tissot  were  sitting.     He  sustained  his  part  so 
«ell,  varving  it  with  changes  of  voice  and  manner,  that  not  only  did 
the  Abbe  Delille  belieye  that  there  were  several  persons,  but  even  we 
ourselves  did  not  recognise  him. 

*'  From  an  apparently  neighbouring  room,  there  resounded  sharp, 

broken  words,  semetimes  ireful,  sometimes  respectful,  in  two  different 

accents,  one  English,  the  other  French.    The  first  was  that  of  a 

young  lady,  trentnling,  uneasy,  and  irritated ;  the  second  seemed  like 

that  of  a  »on  of  Albion,  amourous,  beseeching,  begging  fur  silence  in 

a  low  voice  ;  both  most  a^eeable  in  their  tones.     Everyone  is  silent 

and  listens.     Delille  is  the  first  to  perceive  the  existence  of  this 

Britannico-Galiic  t^te-a*tete,  in  which  the  feminine  portion  is  exposed 

to  the  rash  attack  of  a  merciless  assailant.     The  Abbe,  on  his  side, 

Wp  that  no  one  should  speak,  in  order  that  they  might  the  better 

^ew, 'what  only  occurs  in  taverns.'     The  dispute  is  renewed  in  the 

toud;  milord  perseveres,  Lodoiska  resists;  she  is  about  to  cry  out ; 

^met^  tears,  oaths  succeed  one  another.     The  suund  of  golden 

pMoii  followed  by  an  evident  treaty  of  peace.     Then  the  beii  rings 

sod  the  waiter  comes  in,  appearing  not  to  perceive  the  disturbance  of 

the  fanciture.     Baptiste  bad  played  all  that,  and  in  Fuch  a  comic, 

true  style,  that  without  having  lost  sight  of  him,  we  thought  that 

M»&ethiog  similar  had  happened  in  the  side-room.     Our  suppressed 

Itogbter  was  only  the  more  tickiesome  ;  Delille  participated  in  it  with 

complete  confidence,  felicitating  himself  on  his  idea  of  revisiting  his 

dear  Cudran  JBl^^ 

'*  A  hurdy-gurdy  is  heard  in  the  court-yard,  which  itself  acts  the 

part  of  boulevard.     A  singer  accompanies  it,  playing  on  the  violin. 

it  IS  proposed  that  the  latter  should  come  up  by  himself.     He  arrives, 

and  Delille  aska  him  to  give  us  a  specimen  of  bis  best  collection.  Off 

goes  Baptiste,  junior,  a  Stradivarius  with  a  maimed  hand,  scraping, 

griodiog  out  impossible  sounds,  and  chauiiting  the  lay  of  the  *  Little 

Collet  and  the  post-donkey.*    This  is  the  story  of  a  poor  young  man, 

belated  on  his  journey,  and  obliged,  for  want  of  the  diligence,  which 

Msiied  while  be  was  asleep,  to  try  and  follow  up  his  road  by  riding. 

But,  alas !    he   is  a  seminariste ;    how  is  he  to  get  along  ?     The 

cursed  ass,  who   perhaps  feels  the  inexperience  of  his  rider,  holses, 

rears,  only  advances  a  ftw  paces,  and  always  goes  back  to  his  stable. 

Ai  each  couplet  is  sung  with  a  most  comical  voice,  the  Abt6  Delille 

cocks  bis  ear,  exprestes  his  surprise  in  monosyllables,  remembers  the 
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occurrence,  snd  at  length  cries  out :  '  Tlwt'a  isiiie— 'lia  to  me  Uwt 
happen ed— bet neen  Beaueaire  aiid  Tara4C0D,  in  17—^'  and  fa«  «ould 
not  underttacdeiiber  what  had  led  to  the  telling  of  the  storj,  or  who 
the  pemoD  waa  who  had  chuunted  it  u>  exactly.  Radel,  Deafontainei, 
and  Barre  made  a  sigu  to  ua  that  thej  wi*bml  to  keep  it  a«oret.  Tba 
■ioger,  handtoinelji  ruwiu-ded  b;  the  whole  companj',  go«i  away  wilh 
many  demonstrations  of  gratitude,  wud  making  ua  burat  Ungbing  b; 
bia  drollerj, 

"  Whan  the  dinner  was  CTer,  Tissot  asked  Delille  if  he  would  like 
to  eo  and  take  hii  coffee  at  the  Jar^n  Tare,  which  he  knows  the 
Abbe  haa  heard  much  about.  '  That  wiUbasomuditheinore  ea«;,' 
said  ha, '  because  ne  can  go  thither  on  this  floor.'  Delille  Mccepu 
the  proposal.  After  bringing  him  through  the  same  rooioc,  tbej 
come  to  the  last  of  the  suite,  in  which  Mme.  St.  Prix,  Hitting  at 
something  which  passes  for  a  counter,  and  cbaof^ng  the  tone  of  her 
voice,  plan's  admirahlj  the  character  of  the  baodsomB  lemonade- 
woman,  in  the  midst  of  us,  who  continue  to  act  our  part*,  suiting 
them  to  the  pretended  locality.  Mine  had  become  easy,  and  full  of 
inrention,  on  account  of  the  supposed  holidajr  which  had  been  given 
at  the  Ambigu,  and  which  put  off  my  melo-drama  for  a  week. 

"  When  going  away  the  Abbe  Delille  declared,  that  he  unused 
himsHlf  more  than  he  had  expected.  And  that  he  would  never  forget 
it.  Ue  never  found  out  of  what  elemenli  his  pleasure  w»  com- 
pounded ;  he  was  too  great  a  favorite  to  he  told  it ;  it  waa  a  nark 
of  respect  towards  him  to  keep  it  a  secret." 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  rule  at  the  Com^die  Pran- 
gaise  to  have  two  actore  or  actreBses  for  each  rdle,  the  pre- 
mier sujet,  and  the  double.  ThU  caused  a  vast  deal  of  ri- 
Talry  and  often  ill  feeling  in  the  theatre.  MUes.  DameBnil 
and  Clairon  were  rivale,  aa  we  have  seen;  so  were  Miles. 
Mars  and  Bourgoin,  Bourgoin  and  Volnoia,  and  nuoibeia 
of  others.  The  premier  sujet  had  a  right  to  play,  if  she 
liked,  though  her  double  was  ^pointed  to  appear  in  the 
piece.  This  occurred  once  between  Miles.  Bourgoin  and 
Volnois ;  the  latter  was  announced  for  Zaire,  but  the  former, 
thinking  herself  slighted,  dressed  for  the  part,  and  came  on 
the  stage  before  her  double,  who  was  oblig^  to  retire.  'I'his 
k^t  back  often  for  a  long  while,  very  good  actors  behind 
older  ones  of  little  merit,  and  haa  led  to  a  great  failing  off 
in  the  performances.  Tdlma  and  Fleury  were  thus  put  out 
of  sight  for  a  considerable  time  by  Mol^,  Dugazon,  and 
others ;  in  fact,  the  age  of  love  had  almost  past  tor  the  lat- 
ter, before  he  was  able  to  attain  staodingsuaicient  to  entitle 
him  to  play  the  part  of  a  lover.  'I'here  were,  and  are  atill, 
certain  recognized  general  characters,  such  aa  jeunefi-prc- 
mieres,jmnes-pi-inccsai-s,  i/iffaiiuU's,soubr€tte6,  amoureutet, 
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tfoletf  ^c.t  some  one  of  which  each  actor  and  aotre:)S  was 
lappoeed  to  do  better  than  others,  and  to  fulfil  which,  he  or 
she  waa  assigned*     'fhis  limited  «yery  much  the  talent  of 
each,  thoQffh  perhaps  it  occasioned  a  greater  perfection  in 
tbe  particiuar  part,  on  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor. 
Notwithstaniling  Napoleon's  great  expression  of  friend- 
ship for  Talma,  the  latter  did  not  seem  to  regret  him  much; 
be  was  the  first  actor  of  the  Theatre  Franyais  to  read  on  the 
stage  the  Terees  of  Briffaut  against  the  fallen  conqueror. 
At  the  end  of  the  recital,  he  waved  his  hand  and  cried 
"  Vive  le  Eoi."    On  the  8th  April,  1814,  when  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  went  to  the  theatre.  Talma  and  Fleury  were 
deputed  to  present  an  address.      They  were  both  dressed  in 
black  coats,  h  la  Francaise,  but  the  first  appeared  to  be 
very  anxious  to  be  remarked  and  taken  notice  of  by  the 
great  sovereign,  while  Fleury  handed  the  play-bill  to  the 
prince,  with  a  noble,  respectful,  and  sad  air,  with  which 
the  whole  house  appeared  to  be  struck. 

A  great  peculiarity  has  been  observed  in  the  manner  of 
eevenil  actors,  in  stuoying  their  parts.    The  ordinary  come- 
dians learned  them  on  quite  glibly,  and  while  the  play  was 
p»Dg  on,  chatted  at  the  side  scenes,  and  strolled  about 
wlule  awaiting  their  moment  for  entering  on  the  sta^e. 
Koi  80  with  Talma,  Fleury,  Mol^,  Dugazon,  and  other 

Skt  actors,  who  were  never  visible  for  two  days  before 
acted  any  important  charactei*,  no  matter  how  often  it 
been  produced.     Even  during  the  performance  Talma 
luid  the  book  always  in  his  hand,  and  putting  it  now  and 
then  close  to  his  eyes,  on  account  of  his  short  sigat,  exeicised 
Ids  memory  continually ;  made  himself  master  of  his  role, 
and  then  strode  on  the  stage  thoroughly  imbued  with  it. 
Once,  when  just  about  to  enter  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
lie  seized  his  own  yalet  by  the  collar,  shook  him  violently, 
and  pitching  him  away  from  him,  rushed  upon  the  scene, 
with  all  the  marks  of  madness  which  were  required  to 
fulfil  his  part.     "  That  gives  me,''  said  he  to  Maurice,  "the 
nervous  irritation  required  to  commence  with." 

This  great  performer  played,  for  the  last  time,  in  Lemer- 
cier  8  "  Charles  VI.,"  on  the  18th  June,  1826,  and  died  the 
October  following,  rather  suddenly,  of  some  internal 
malady,  after  thirty-six  years  of  continued  success  in  his 
profesfiiou.     His  body  was  transferred  to  Pcre  la  Chaise, 
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amid  all  the  honors  which  the  literary  men  of  Paris  could 
bestow  upon  it.  His  bust,  by  David  d'Angers,  occupies  a 
very  prominent  position- in  the  foyer  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
gais.  Though  a  good  actor  of  comedy,  yet  his  forte  lay  in 
tragic  parts,  like  his  contemporaries,  MdJles.  Dnchesnois 
and  Georges,  both  of  whom  made  their  debut  in  1802,  and 
were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  tragedy.  Once  only 
did  either  of  these  actresses  attempt  a  comic  character,  and 
though  neither  failed,  it  was  evident  that  their  talent  lay 
principally  in  the  serious  drama. 

Our  short  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  any  lengthened 
Bket<;h  of  the  state  of  French  comedy,  from  the  period  of 
the  first  empire.     Anyone,  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
French  stage  of  the  last  half  century,  must  easily  r3cognise 
the  names  and  works  of  the  principal  dramatic  authors.    If 
we  nin  our  eye  over  the  rdles  which  Mdlle.  Mars  played 
since  1803,  we  shall  find  the  chief  contributors  to  comedy, 
within  that  period,  to  be  Collin  d'Harleville,  Duval,  Lemcr- 
cier,  Andrieux,  Roger,  de  Lesser,    Desaugiers,    Arnault, 
Mme.  Gay,  Scribe,  Casimir  de  la  Vigne,  Picard,  Alfred  de 
Vigny,   Irederic  Soulie,  Victor  Hugo,  &c.,  in  fact  their 
name  may  be  called  legion,  and  their  pieces  reckoned  by 
hundreds.      Scribe  alone  has   written   some  300  plays, 
besides  vaudevilles,  eighty  of  which  have  been  brought  out 
at  the  Theatre  Franeais.     Mediocrity  is  the  only  general 
characteristic  of  these  productions,  coupled  with  this,  that 
many  of  them  outrage  all  decency  and  morality,  and  take 
too  great  an  advantage  of  the  liberties  of  the  Homantlquc, 
to  destroy  all  imity  of  time,  place,  or  action.     The  answer 
of  the  presiding  judffe  of  one  of  the  criminal  courts  in  Paris, 
to  Alex.  Dumas,  wlio  was  produced  as  a  witness  in  a  trial 
for  murder,  will  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  some 
of  these  writers  are  held  in  France.     When  asked  what  was 
his  profession,  Dumas  replied  bombastically  :  **  Mons'fc^ir, 
je  dirais  auteur  dramatique,  sije  iietais  dans  Ui  patrie  de 
Comeilley     **  MaiSy  Monsieur,''  replied  the  witty  presi- 
dent,  ''ilya  des  degress    Victor  Hugo's  play,  **  Le  Roi 
d  amuse,"  produced  in  1832,  is  a  burlesque  on  the  histo- 
rical heroes  of  France,  and  rejected  by  the  public,  was 
prohibited  by  the  government. 

Of  the  comedians  who  have  appeared  during  the  last 
half  century  many  of  them  are  celebrated  names,  such  as 
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St.  Prix,  the  two  Baptistes,  Laffon,  Jouy,  Arnault,  Devigny, 
St.  Phal,  Ac,  tit  to  rival  Mol^,  Monvel,  or  Fleury.     Our 
space  will  not,  however,  allow  us  to  notice  more   than 
two,  and  these  actresses,  Mdlles.  Mars  and  Rachel.  The 
former,  daughter  of  the  famous  Monvel,  made  her  debut 
in  1194^  at  the  Theatre  Montansier,  and  shortly  afterwards 
became  a  pupil  of  Mdlle.  Contat.    The  latter  found  her 
rather  extravagant  in  gesture,  and  tied  up  her  right  arm 
with  a  small  cord,  but  as  the  young  actress  became  excited 
with  her  part,  the  bond  was  burst  and  full  liberty  given  to 
her  action ;  "  Bravo,"  cried  Mdlle.  Contat,  "  that  is  the 
fall  expression  of  good  comedy — little  or  no  gesture  until 
pQs»on  breaks  the  bond  of  appearances."    She  became  a 
pensiamiaire  of  the  Theatre  Frangaise  in  1799,  and  two 
years  afterwards  a  socUtaire  for  the  character  of  inffenues, 
which  the  famous  critic,  Gh^oSroy,  declares  she  performed 
to  perfection.    The  retirement  of  Mdlle.  Contat  in  1810 
gave  free  scope  for  her  talent  in  the  parts  of  the  grandes 
coauettes,  and  the  roles  habides.    Her  great  talent  consisted 
la  her  perfectly  natural  style,  although  she  studied  thoroughly 
ercry  portion  of  her  play,  left  noUiing  to  chance,  and  yet 
coBcealed  completely  the   effect   of  preparation.      Many 
historiettes  have  been  told  about  this  great  comedian,  her 
^oeat  attempts  at  marriage,  her  liaisons  with  Napoleon, 
^d  in  particular  that  she  ^ways  wore  violets  on  the  20th 
^ATch,  the  day  of  her  death,  and  the  saying  attributed  to 
her,  "  II  nVa  rien  de  commun  entre  Mars  et  les  Gardes-du- 
corps."    These  are  generally  unfounded  inventions  of  the 
/eniiletonists.      One  anecdote  is,  however,  recorded    by 
Maurice :  Louis  XVIII.  sent  her  a  magnificent  pair  of  ear- 
nogs  after  one  of  h^  best  performances,  on  which  she 
remarked,  "  Tautre  (meaning  Napoleon)  n'aurait  pas  fait 
aatant,"  at  which  one  of  the  actresses  present  remarked, 
*'  mats  il  vous  a  souvent  donn^  plus  qu  il  ne  fallait  pour 
avoir  de  meilleurs."   She  died  in  1847,  having  long  before 
retired  from  the  stage. 

Mdlle.  Bachel's  death  has  been  so  recently  before  the 
pablic,  with  many  different  accounts  of  her  life,  that  it  is 
completely  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  her  posi- 
tion. She  was  principally  remarkable  for  her  performance 
of  tragic  pieces,  although  her  first  tastes  were  directed 
towards  the  most  piquante  female  characters  of  Moli^re 
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M.  de  St.  Anlairey  her  instructor,  perceived  her  greater 
adaptibility  for  the  former  class  of  characters,  and  endea- 
voured  to  confine  her  to  them  in  Tain.  Her  debut  was 
made  in  1837,  in  the  "  Vend^enne."  She  appeared,  for  the 
first  time,  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  in  *•  Les  Horaces,"  in 
1838.  Her  peculiarity  consisted  in  not  declaiming,  but 
speaking  her  part  in  the  most  natural  and  unaffected  man- 
ner, at  the  same  time  oilen  with  tremendous  energy.  Her 
income,  at  first  only  4000  francs  a  year,  mount^  in  two 
years  to  20,000,  and  has  since  attained  the  figure  of  300 
or  400,000  francs,  chiefly  earned  during  the  congas  allowed 
to  her  of  six  months  out  of  twelve  by  the  Tlieatre  Frangaise. 
Her  father,  who  was  originally  a  Jew  hawker  in  Switzer- 
land, has  been  for  several  years  living  magnificently  on 
her  bounty  at  Montmorency. 

This  subject  has  been  already  drawn  out  to  too  great  a 
length,  although  the  matter  with  which  it  might  be  amply 
filled,  is  sufiSiciently  abundant  to  afibrd  several  successive 
papers.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  it  lies  more  in  the 
necessity  for  compressing  and  putting  it  into  a  connected 
form,  in  ^liich  a  writer  might  be  very  materially  aided  by 
any  book  in  our  language  which  would  treat  of  the  French 
drama  historically  as  a  whole:  no  such  work  exists  in 
English,  or  at  least  is  not  easily  discoverable  by  any  one 
who  may  have  need  thereof;  and  those  which  have  appeared 
in  France,  are  either  out  of  print  or  very  difficult  to  be  got 
at.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  which  would  well  repay 
the  labours  of  any  eminent  literary  man. 

A  word  more  as  to  the  present  position  of  the  French 
drama.  The  revolution  has  caused  such  a  change  in  public 
opinion,  and  has  emancipated  so  much  the  ideas  of  the 
habitues,  that  authors  must  run  along  with  the  age,  and 
endeavour  to  find  out  something  novel  and  striking  in  every 
piece  they  produce.  Utility  and  morality  are  thrown  over- 
board, scenic  representation,  and  strange  positions  and 
characters  have  obtained  a  mastery  over  everything  rational 
and  natural :  hence  arise  the  curious  incongruities  and 
absurdities  which  encumber  the  Theatre  Frangais  at  the 
present  day,  the  outr^  style  of  drama,  which  is  produced 
to  agree  ¥rith  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  times.  Our  own 
stage  is  becoming  infected  with  this  species  of  malady, 
through  the  numerous  translations  which  come  across  the 
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cbannel ;  the  French  have  the  merit  of  invention,  and  tlie 
English  are  foola  enough  to  choose  the  most  deleterious  of 
their  componnds  to  minister  to  the  British  nation.  It  is 
true  that  now  and  then  a  spark  of  national  taste  is  revived, 
and  the  French  comedy  brings  out  the  master-pieces  of  her 
best  dramatists,  but  there  is  no  excitement  attendant  on 
them,  the  house  does  not  fill — the  public  would  prefer  a 
good  vaudeville  or  the  nonsense  of  an  opera  comioue. 
Everything  human  must  dechne,  but  it  is  hoped  that  when 
this  age  of  novel-writing,  bloody-drama-concocting,  extra- 
vagant revolutionizers,  has  passed  away,  there  may  dawn 
mother  era,  when  the  classical  comedy  m  France  will  oecome 
worthy  of  its  great  founder,  Moliere. 
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A  Letter  to  Lord  St.  Leonards  on  the  Management  of  tke 
Patriotic  Fund,  and  the  Application  of  Public  Moneys 
to  Proselytizing  Purposes.  By  tke  Most  Rev  Dr. 
Cullen,  Cat/iolic  Archbishop  of  bublin.  Third  edition, 
enlarged.  Dublin :  James  Diifiy,  7,  Wellint^lon 
quay,  PnbliBhep  to  Uis  Grace,  the  Catholic  Archbiahop 
of  Dublin.  1857. 
Scarcely  had  the  festivitiea  attendant  upon  Uie  procla- 
mation of  peace  with  Russia  concluded,  when  England  waa 
aofain  disturbed  from  the  repose  she  had  iust  begna  to  enjoy 
by  intelligence  of  a  mutiny  amongst  ner  native  troops  in 
India.  At  first  it  was  supposed  to  be  only  the  diaaflection 
of  a  few  companies,  which  the  authority  of  their  officers, 
backed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  European  soldiers,  would 
suffice  to  quell.  But  on  receipt  of  more  precise  informa- 
tion, it  was  discovered  that  the  iuaubordiuation  was  more 
extensive  than  the  people  of  these  countries  could  have 
iinaficined.  Every  mail  brought  accounts  of  some  fresh  oot- 
break.  The  mutineers  murdered  their  officers,  took  pos- 
session ot  the  military  stations,  expelled  the  royal  forces, 
and  committed  the  moat  frightful  ravages.  Neither  age 
nor  aex  affiirded  any  protection  from  their  unbridled  fliry. 
Tender  babes,  feeble  old  men,  and  delicate  females,  were 
alike  the  victims  of  their  brutal  violence ;  and  those  who 
escaped  with  life  from  their  ruthless  persecutors,  carried 
with  them  painful  reminiscences  of  the  appalling  scenea 
through  which  thev  had  passed.  So  serious  did  the  danger 
appear  to  many,  t^at  it  was  at  one  time  feared  the  power  of 
England  in  India  was  at  an  end.  Hut  the  vigour  of  the 
government  at  home,  and  the  good  feeling  manifested  by 
the  native  population  in  India,  combined  to  extinguish  ihe 
flame  of  insurrection,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
attended  with  most  disastrous  consequences.  For  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  native  population,  except  in  Oude, 
pcfrained  from  taking  part  in  this  revolt,  and  that  whatever 
atrocities  have  been  committed,  are  attributable  solely  to 
the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Sepoys.  But  although  this  attempt 
has  been  repreesed,  and  order  partially  re-established,  ibe 
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sufferers,  from  the  excesses  of  these  miliary  rebels,  were 
Ibond  to  be  redaced  to  almost  utter  destitution.  To  alle- 
viate the  misery  of  their  condition,  and  to  compensate,  as 
far  as  poflsible,  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a  national  subscription  should  be  organised  to 
provide  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in 
tiie  East.  Accordingly  a  committee  was  appointed  and 
authorised  to  receive  contributions,  from  those  who  desired 
to  participate  in  so  praiseworthy  a  project.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  "  Indian  Relief  Fund,  which,  benevolent  in 
its  inception^  may,  if  judiciously  and  impartially  adminis- 
tered, achieve  the  most  beneficial  results.  To  this  fund  the 
people  of  England  contributed  with  their  characteristic 
generosity.  Nor  were  they  alone  in  this  good  work.  For- 
'i^oieis,  emulating  the  bright  example,  hastened  to  contri- 
bute, desirous  therebv  to  testify  their  detestation  of  the 
croelties  which  had  been  practised,  and  their  sympathy 
with  those  who  had  endured  such  hardship  through  the  in- 
humanity of  the  Sepoys.  One  class  of  the  community », 
howe?er,  kept  aloof,  and  refrained  from  co-operating  in  this 
great  undertaking.  The  Boman  Catholics  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  chiefly  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  re- 
fuel to  contribute  to  this  fund.  Such  conduct  naturally 
eidted  considerable  comment,  and  a  portion  of  the  press 
<iidQot  hesitate  to  brand  us  as  '*  Sepoys''  in  feeling,  want- 
inj?  only  an  opportunity  to  re-onact,  in  these  countries,  the 
%htftil  scenes  by  which  the  revolt  in  India  had  been 
characterised.  No  doubt  they  hoped,  by  aspersing  our 
iQoti?e8,  to  weaken  the  effect  and  detract  from  the  value  of 
&ny  representations  we  xni^ht  make,  as  to  the  causes  which 
had  induced  us  to  act  in  this  manner.  Undeterred,  how- 
e?ep,  by  any  such  disheartening  anticipations,  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
addressed  from  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  on  business  con- 
nected with  his  diocese,  a  letter  to  the  Very  Rev.  Monsignor 
Yore,  than  whom  there  is  not  a  more  liberal-minded,  gene- 
rous, saintly  priest  in  the  Irish  Church,  intimating 
his  Grace's  satisfaction  at  learning  that  a  subscription  was 
^ut  being  made,  for  the  relief  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
who  bad  been  reduced  to  destitution  by  the  revolt  in  India. 
Having  expressed  his  Grace's  abhorrence  of  the  outrages 
perpetrated  hy  the  Sepoys,  his  sincere  sympathy  with  the 
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sufferers  from  these  excesses,  and  his  hope  that  the  efforts 
made  to  relieve  them  miprht  be  attended  with  success,  the 
Archbishop  thus  proceeds  :— 

However,  before  we  take  any  step  in  the  matter,  or  call  on  our 
flocks  to  do  so,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  how  tbe  fund 
about  to  be  raised  is  to  be  managed,  and  whether  there  is  any  danger 
that  it  pay  be  applied  by  bigots  to  proselytizing  purposes.  The  re- 
collection of  late  transactions  excites  doubts  in  my  mind  on  this  head. 
In  the  year  1854  you  subscribed  to  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  you  were 
kind  enough  to  hand  in  my  contribution  for  the  same  object.  I  think, 
also,  that  on  the  same  occasion  the  Catholics  of  Dublin  subscribed 
very  generously  according  to  their  means.  Now,  how  was  that  fund 
managed  ?  You  recollect,  and  Canon  Grimley  recollects,  that  Cath- 
olic clergymen  of  Dublin  applied  to  the  managers  of  the  fund  in 
favour  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  Crimea ;  yet, 
as  far  as  I  could  learn,  not  one  shilling  was  then  obtained  by  such 
applications.  When  relief  was  granted  in  Dublin,  a  parson  was 
always  employed  to  administer  it ;  and  I  have  heard  that  he  generally 
selected  a  Protestant  church  or  vestry  as  the  place  for  doling  it  out, 
thus  compelling  poor  Catholic  widows  to  undergo  the  morti6cation 
of  visiting  a  house  of  worship  which  it  is  against  their  feelings  and 
conscience  ever  to  enter,  and  perhaps  of  waiting  for  him  there  before 
they  could  see  the  agent  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  assistance. 
You  will  also  recollect  that  the  good  Sisters  of  Mercy,and  of  St.  Clare, 
and  other  religious  communities,  offered  their  services  to  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  for  the  education,  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense, of  the  female  orphans  of  the  Catholic  soldiers.  Answers  were 
sent  to  their  proposals,  but  I  believe  there  was  not  one  single  orphan 
committed  to  their  care  in  Dublin,  and  I  suppose  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  pro- 
posals of  the  good  sisters  were  rejected  for  want  of  funds.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  ;  but  in 
the  impartial  exercise  of  their  powers,  they  thought  tit  to  apply  it  to 
the  erection  or  endowment  of  Protestant  institutions.  Tbe  Times  o( 
the  9th  of  June.  1856  (if  I  well  recollect)  informed  ns  that  the  com- 
mittee assigned  £140,000  or  £  5,000  per  annum,  for  the  education  of 
300  daughters  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  together  with  £20,000  for  a 
house  and  grounds.  As  nearly  one-half  of  the  army  consist  ot  Cath- 
olics, very  probably  one-half  of  the  orphans  to  be  received  in  the 
projected  house  will  be  of  the  same  religion.  Now,  let  me  msk,  how 
many  Catholics  will  be  employed  in  superintending  the  education  of 
these  Catholic  children  ?  Most  probably  there  will  not  be  even  one ; 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  what  chance  will  the  poor  children 
have  of  retaining  the  religion  of  their  fathers  ? 

'*  Besides  the  grant  of  £160,000,  just  mentioned,  the  Times  of  the 
same  date  informs  us  that  an  endowment  of  £25,000  was  granted  to 
the  Wellington  College ;  X3,000  to  the  Cambridge  Asylum  for 
widows ;  to  the  naval  school  at  New  Cross  ;  £5,000  to  the  female 
school  at  Richmond ;  and  £5,000  td  the  naval  and  military 
schools  at  Ply  moth  and  Portsmouth. — These  seem  to  be  all 
grants    to    Protestant    institutions    and  for  Protestant  education. 
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Kot  a  shiJIing  voted,  it  would  appear,  to  give  a  Catholic  education 
to  Catholic  orphans  I 

I  am  most  anxious  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  re- 
Heve  the  safTerers  in  India  ;  let  us,  however,  have  some  security  that 
the  funds  collected  will  not  be  applied  to  the  foundation  of  Protestant 
asyhuns  for  the  perversion  of  poor  Catholic  orphans.  The  manage* 
ment  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  shows  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  be 
eaatioas.  The  continual  complaints  of  Catholic  bishops  and  mission- 
aries in  India  about  the  attempts  made  by  the  East  India  Company 
to  proselytize,  should  increase  our  alarm.  Read  Doctor  Fennelly's 
late  pamphlet,  and  you  will  see  to  what  an  extent  that  Company  has 
attempted  to  promote  Protestantism  by  perverting  the  orphans  of 
Irish  Catholic  soldiers.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  time  for 
oorning  to  a  fair  understanding  about  these  matters  is  before  any 
fond  b  collected. 

i{i  PAUL  CULLBN. 

The  Canon  Grimley  here  referred  to,  is  a  highly  respect- 
able and  most  estimable  clergyman,  who  officiates  as  Koman 
Catholic  chaplain  to  the  Dublin  garrison,  we  may  say 
without  remoneration,  for  there  is,  we  believe,  no  specific 
mm  allotted  for  his  services,  and  the  paltry  pittance  annu- 
ally paid  by  government  to  the  parish  priest  for  the  use  of 
hii church,  is  by  him,  with  Canon  Orinuey's  assent,  handed 
over,  minus  the  income  tax,  which  the  authorities  deduct, 
to  an  institution  devoted  to  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb 
chidien.    This  letter  of  the  Archbishop  created  not  a  little 
KDtttion.     The  press  ransacked  its  vocabulary  of  vitupera- 
tfon  for  insulting  epithets  to  heap  upon  him.     '*  The  Ultra- 
BKHitane  Sepoy, '  was  too  mild  a  term  to  be  applied  to  one 
who  had  presumed  to  question  the  management  of  a  fund 
administered  under  a  Koyid  Conmiission.     His  style  was 
(Titidsed,  but  his  facts  could  not  be  disproved.    There  they 
are,  ehaUenging  denial,  yet  remaining  uncontradicted.  If  his 
6race  8  statistics,  extracted  from  the  authorised  report  of 
the  Roval  Patriotic  Commissioners,  published  in  the  2imes 
of  the  9tfi  of  June,  1856,  be  true,  his  accusation  is  well- 
fonnded ;  if  false,  they  can  be  easily  shown  to  be  so,  not, 
however,  by  a  vague  assertion  of  his  being  ill-informed 
tipon  a  subject  with  which  every  reader  of  the  Times  must 
have  been  acquainted,  but  by  the  production  of  the  correct 
report,  stating  the  manner  in  which  the  various  sums,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Koyal  Commissioners,  were  allocated. 
The  latter  course  has  not,  and  could  not,  have  been  pursued, 
and,  therefore,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  his  Grace's 
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Btateiiioiit  as  true.  If  go  how  du  the  CoiuiiiieBiunerB  stand 
in  relation  to  the  public?  The  CommiBsionere  were  ap- 
pointed by  her  Majesty,  aa  the  head  of  the  state,  truBtees, 
to  administer  a  fund,  Eubacribed  by  the  nation,  for  certain 
specifit'd  purposes.  How  haa  that  trust  been  carried  out  ? 
Wnij  it  the  intention  of  the  Gontributors  to  tb&t  fond,  that  it 
should  be  allocated  to  Protestant  institutions  and  to  Protes- 
tant purposes  solely,  or  was  it  not  rather  intended  to  provide 
for  the  education  or  maintenance  of  those  who  had  been 
dejirived  of  their  parents  or  husbands  by  death  in  battle,  or 
while  on  active  service  in  the  field?  Surely  the  latter. 
And  if  eo  then  the  Oorainiesionera  were  thereby  placed  in 
Ihe  position  of  those  protectors  whom  death  had  taken  away, 
and  were  bound  to  see  that  the  survivors,  the  objects  of 
national  bounty,  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  loss  they 
had  sustained,  which  loss  the  Commissioners  were  appointed 
in  some  measure  to  supply.  If  then  the  Commissioners 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  considered  it  competent  to 
them  to  allot  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  inatitutioaa 
confessedly  Protestant,  surely  it  was  within  the  scope  of 
their  authority  to  allot  a  proportionate  sum  for  the  mainie- 
nnnee  or  education  of  the  Catholic  widows  and  orphans  of 
Catholic  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Crimea.  This  they  did  not 
do,  and  what  appears  as  the  result  ?  Out  of  seven  hundred 
orphans,  dependant  upon  the  charity  of  the  country,  six 
hundred  and  eighty-sii  have  been  sent  to  these  schools 
endowed  by  the  Commissioners,  while  but  fourteen  have 
been  permitted  lo  be  educated  in  Catholic  institutions  and 
this  not  without  a  struggle. 

Such  is  the  report  up  to  November  last ;  since  then  a  few 
more  children  have  been  rescued  from  these  patriotic  proee- 
lytizers.  Now  estimating  at  the  lowest  calculation  the  rela- 
tvie  numbers  of  Irish  Catholics  in  the  English  army  (say 
one  third)  and  certainly  it  will  appear  that  the  number  of 
children  educated  as  Catholics  shows  a  startling  dispro- 
portion, a  disproportion  not  borne  out  by  the  statistics  of 
any  other  class  of  her  majesty's  subjects  in  which  a  similar 
relativeness  exists.  We  would  not  object  to  the  course 
adopted  by  the  commissioners  had  we  any  guarantee  that  Ca- 
tholic teachers  would  be  appointed  in  proportion  to  the 
Catholic  pupils.  But  even  this  poor  consolation  is  denied 
us.    And  what,  let  ua  ask,  will  be  the  character  of  the  reli- 
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gious  education,  without  which  all  secular  teacliing  is  worse 
than  uBelesB,  given  by  Protestants  to  Catholics?     How  can 
the  former  conscientiously  teach  the  latter  doctrines  tliey 
believe  to  be  erroneous?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  deport- 
ment of  these  Protestant  teachers  while  discharging  this,  to 
them  irksome  duty,  will  be  such  as  to  in3 press  their  hearers 
with  a  proper  respect  for  those  sacred  uiysteries  which  Ca- 
tholics hold  in  such  deep  revernce,  but  which  they  have  been 
taught  to  scoff  at  and  ridicule?      How  will  these  teachers 
be  able  to  define  **  Faith,"  which  Catholics  look  upon  as  a 
gift  from  heaven,  a  divine  virtue  which  can  cume  only  from 
God,  whereas  one  of  the  great  luminaries  of  the  church  of 
England,*  an  archbishop,  has  declared  it  to  be  merely  a 
*'Jaimess  in  listening  to  evidence,  and  judging  accordingly 
mthout  being  carried  cuoay  by  prejudice  and  inclijiation  /"' 
How  could  they  explain   to  their  class  that  tremendous 
mystery  in  which  Catholics  believe  the  living  God  to  be 
offered  up,  in  an  unbloody  manner,  as  a  propitiatary  sacri- 
fice for  the  sins  of  the  world,  when  their  principles  compel 
them  to  regard  the  "  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  tSupper"  as 
but  a  memorial  of  that  great  sacrifice  consummated  on 
Calvary  ?    The  effect  of  Baptism,  the  efficacy  of  penance, 
the  authority  of  the  church,  the  necessity  ot  good  works, 
the  number  of  the  sacraments,  devotion  to  the  ever  Blessed 
Vizgin,  Ac. — these  being  matters  in  regard  to  which  both 
/wties  are  at  issue,  sound  views  according  to  Catholic  the- 
ology could   not  be  infused  into   the  minds  of  Catholic 
popilfi  by  Protestant  professors.     And  then  what  influence 
would  such  teaching,  even  supposing  it  to  be  given  with  ac- 
nniey,  from  such  lips  have  upon  the  moral  sense  of    the 
popiJs?    Would  it  not  be  calculated  to  infect  their  youtliful 
minds  with  indifferentism  or  infidelity  when  they  heard  doc- 
trines opposed  to  the  principles  of  their  masters,  promul- 
gated for  money  ?   And  further  will  it  not  occur  to  the  most 
shallow  thinker  that  Catholics  would  not  be  justified  in  per- 
mitting their  children  to  be  taught  by  such  masters?     It 
may  be  said  that  Protestants,  believing  their  religion  to  ho 
the  true  one,  are  bound  to  make  every  etlbrt  to  induce  those 
not  belonging  to  their  communion,  to  renounce  the  errors 
in  which  they  have  been  brought  up,  and  enter  within  that 
fold  wherein  is  safety.     But  the  answer  to  tliis  is  plain  and 
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simple.  In  the  first  place,  Proteatants  hold  that  salvatiou  ia 
attainable  outside  their  church.  In  the  second  place.  Ca- 
tholics believe  as  firmly  as  do  Protestants,  that  their  church 
is  the  true  church,  "  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  Irnth," 
and  are  therefore  as  anxious  to  preserve  tlieir  children  in 
that  faith  as  the  Proteetania  can  be  to  induce  them  to  depart 
from  it;  and  finally,lhe  patriotic  commiBsion  was  placed  by 
the  country  in  loco  parentis,  and  therefore  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  this  body  to  enquire  into  the  religious  belief  of  the 
parent  whose  paternal  care  and  duty  they  were  elected  to 
discharge,  and  it  was  one  of  the  obligations  contracted  by 
the  committee  on  accepting  the  appointment,  to  see  that  the 
children  who  bad  been  made  a  charge  for  them  should  be 
placed  in  such  institutions  as  those  in  which,  had  the  father 
Bumved,  theywouid  have  been  placed ;  that  they  should  re- 
ceive such  on  education  as  their  fathers  would  have  desired, 
and  that  aueh  a  sum  should  be  allocated  as  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  these  objects. 

The  commissioners  should  never  have  allowed  the  autho- 
rity with  which  they  were  invested,  and  the  influence  which 
the  power  of  the  purse  too  otlen,  unhappily,  confers,  to  be 
vrrested  irom  the  legitimate  purpose  for  which  tliey  were 
intended,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  aims  of  a  bigolM 
faction.      But  we  fear  that  the  characteristiCB  of  poUtical 
ambition  which  the  dramatist  describee  when  be  says 
"Comprendi 
Che  I'uomo  ambtzioso  e  uom  crudele 
Tra  le  sue  mire  di  grandezza  e  lui 
Metti  il  capo  del  padre  e  del  fratello 
Calcheri  I'uno  e  1  altro  :  e  fanl  d'ambo 
Sgabello  ai  piedi  per  salir  sublime," 
may  with  equal  truth  be  attributed  to  religious  fanatieiBni. 
For  that,  too,  tramples  under  foot  all  the  relations  which 
society  considers  binding,   disregards  the  obligation  of  the 
most  sacred  trust,  and  perverts  man's  noblest  tendencies  (o 
the  accomplishment  of  its  nefarious  projects. 

The  question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  particular  reU- 
gions  was  not  intended,  and  should  not  be  permitted,  to  be 
an  element  in  the  allotment  of  the  patriotic  fund.  Had  these 
children  been  the  offspring  of  Mahommedan  parents,  ve 
conceive  the  committee  were  bound  to  have  them  rested  in 
those  particular  principles. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Coramissioners,  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise,  order  that  there  ehall  be  no  religions  teachiii<^ 
in  those  schools,  but  that  each  may  puroue  his  own  course 
without  let  or  hindrance,  what  an  awful  responsibility  do 
they  not  contract.  **  Train  up  a  child,"  says  the  wise  man. 
Yes,  like  a  tender  sapling  he  must  be  trained.  The  evil 
excrescences  which  a  nature  prone  to  sin  necessarily  pro- 
duces must  be  pruned,  the  wayward  tendencies  of  childhood 
must  be  checked,  in  Ids  weakness  he  must  be  propped  up  : 
the  irregularities  incident  to  youth  must  be  corrected,  and 
the  emotions,  the  feelings,  the  talents,  the  aspirations,  must 
be  watched,  cherished,  directed  to  just  purposes,  and  limited 
within  proper  bounds,  to  the  end  that  a  well-ordered  and 
healthy  maturity  may  be  developed.  This  desirable  result 
ean  be  attained  only  by  a  religious  and  literary  education 
combined.  So  necessary  indeed  has  this  combination  been  . 
considered,  that  some  of  our  ablest  statesmen  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  declare  religion  an  essential  part  of  everything  wor- 
thy of  the  name  of  education.  In  a  debate  in  theHouse  of 
Commons,  on  the  subject  of  separate  grants  to  the  schools  of 
each  reli^ous  denomination.  Lord  Morpeth  (now  Earl  of 
Cariide),  is  reported  to  have  said :  *'  We  might  have  taken 
aanifonn  scheme,  in  which  we  might  have  prescribed  the 
sme  course  to  all  alike  without  adverting  to  the  existing 
methods,  and  without  adopting  any  special  method  of  reli- 
pous  teaching ;  but  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  that  such 
a  plan  would  not  have  met  with  the  consent  either  of  par- 
liament or  of  the  people,"  The  religious  education  here  men- 
tioned and  alluded  to  by  those  to  whom  we  shall  immedi- 
ately refer,  does  not  consist  in  merely  telling  children  *'  to 
be  good,"  they  must  be  taught  how.  Strong  principles  of 
virtue  must  be  inculcated  ;  the  temptations  and  difficulties 
which  beset  the  path  of  life  should  be  pointed  out ;  courage 
to  resist  and  fortitude  to  bear  with  those  besetting  evils  of 
their  career^  should  be  carefully  instilled  into  their  youth- 
ful hearts,  la  the  same  debate  Lord  Mahon  said  :  '*  For 
his  own  part  he  considered  that  if  the  state  should  contine 
itself  to  secular  education,  without  associating  it  with  reli- 
Kion,  it  would  be  doing  absolutely  worse  than  nothing." 
Lord  John  Russell  said:  "  I  do  not  think  that  the  future 
minister,  contemplated  by  the  honorable  member  (Mr. 
Roebuck),  is  likely  to  have  a  very  long  tenure  of  power,  if 
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'  vote  for  education  without  religion'  eUouId  be  placed  on 
his  banner,  aod  that  achoola  entirely  secular  Bhould  be  es- 
tablished  by  the  state."  Sir  Kobert  Peel  thus  spoke  :  "  I 
am  Ibr  a  religious,  as  opposed  to  a  secular,  education.  I 
do  not  tliink  that  a  secular  education  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  I  believe,  as  the  noble  Lord 
(John  Russell)  bae  said,  that  such  an  education  is  only  half 
an  education,  but  with  the  most  important  half  neglected." 

Need  we  add  anything  to  these  observationB,  Sorely 
nothing  can  be  more  conclusive.  And  the  necessity  of  a 
religious  education  being  admitted,  the  question  arisea,  does 
the  term  "  religious  education"  apply  to  every  other  sect, 
and  exclude  only  the  members  of  tne  Catholic  persuBsiwi. 
We  apprehend  tiiat  such  a  distinction  was  never  cont«m- 
platea  by  the  legislature,  for  in  the  measure  which  gave 
rise  to  the  above  i^uoted  speeches,  the  rights  of  the  Catholics 
are  fully  recognised.  The  teaching  in  their  schools,  en- 
dowed by  this  act,  is  Catholic,  and  everything  connected 
with  the  system  Catholic.  Yet  in  this  great  public  body, 
acting  under  the  sanction  of  a  royal  commission,  the  rights 
of  the  Catholic  children  of  Catholic  soldiers  are  disr^farded. 
It  is  a  principle  of  the  constitation  that  the  child  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  father,  hut  notwithstanding 
this  well-established  rule,  the  children  of  poor  Catholic 
soldiers  are  seized  upon  by  the  proselytizing  agents  of  the 
commissioners,  and  compelled  either  to  forfeit  all  chance  of 
protection  or  abandon  their  faith.  Such  is  the  fate  which 
England  has  ordained  for  the  children  of  those  brave  sol- 
diers who  have  shed  their  blood  in  copious  streams  to  defend 
her  empire,  increase  her  dominion,  and  exalt  her  power, 

The  letter  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop,  above  quoted,  drew 
forth  from  Lord  St.  Leonards  a  statement,  in  the  form  of  a 
note,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  and  published  in 
that  inHuential  and  authoritative  journal.  This  statement 
attributes  to  the  Archbishop,  notwithstanding  his  Grace's 
express  declaration  to  the  contrary,  a  desire  to  "induce 
Roman  Catholics  to  withhold  their  aid  from  the  Relief 
Fund  for  the  sufferers  in  India."  Lest  we  might  inadver- 
tently omit  any  material  part  of  this  statement,  we  give  hie 
lordsmp's  letter  in  eitcnso : — 
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To  the  JudUur  of  the  Times. 

I  have  just  read  with  much  surprise  and  regret  the  contents  of  a 
letter  io  your  journal  of  this  morning,  written  hy  Archbishop  Cullen, 
dated  from  Rome^  and  addressed  to  one  of  his  vicars-general,  with 
tbe  object,  as  it  seems,  of  inducing  Roman  Catholics  to  withhold  their 
sid  from  tbe  Relief  Fund  for  the  sufferers  in  India.  If  he  reallj 
believes  that  there  is  danger  that  the  fund  may  be  applied  *  by 
bigots  to  proselytizing  purposes,'  his  better  course  would  be  to  raise 
bv  tbe  subscriptions  of  Roman  Catholics  a  separate  fund  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers  of  their  own  persuasion,  in  that  respect  following 
apparently  the  example  of  a  hiffher  authority  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  But  could  anything  be  more  unwise  ?  Is  this  a  moment  to 
add  a  drop  to  the  cup  of  bitterness  between  the  two  churches  ?  The 
heart  of  every  man  beats  warmly  in  favour  of  our  suffering  and  brave 
soldiers  and  fellow-subjects  in  India,  without  reference  to  creed.  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  subscriber  has  considered  whether  his  dona- 
tion will  relieve  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey  has  set  us  an  example  in  his  munificent  subscription  which 
may  make  us  Christians  ashamed  of  insisting  upon  differences  between 
onr  churches  as  a  ground  for  not  subscribing  to  the  general  fund. 
Roman  Catholic  equally  with  Protestant  blood  has  been  freely  shed 
with  t  noble  daring  i n  defence  of  our  sovereign  ty  i n  the  E  a»t.  C h r i s t- 
iaoi  of  all  denominations  have  suffered  torture  and  death  in  their 
orast  savage  forms,  and  the  object  of  the  subscribers  is  to  alleviate 
tbe  suffering  of  those  who  survive.  It  is  treason  to  humanity  to 
nppose  that  the  fund  will  not  be  honestly  dedicated  to  the  sacred 
nffpgses  for  which  it  is  designed.  Still,  I  should  not  have  felt  it  my 
di^  to  make  any  remark  on  Dr.  Cul  en*s  letter,  had  he  abstained 
AvB  attacking  the  management  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  as  regards  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  during  the  period  I 
W  tbe  honor  of  being  chairman  of  the  executive  and  finance  com- 
mittee.  According  to  his  statement,  applications  were  made  by 
Catholic  clergymen  of  Dublin  to  the  manager  of  the  fund,  in  favor 
of  tbe  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  Crimea,  yet,  as  far 
ai  he  could  learn,  not  one  shilling  was  then  obtained  by  such  appli- 
cations. Nowy  I  assert  that  no  application  for  the  relief  of  any  widow 
or  orphan  of  a  soldier  killed  in  the  Crimea  was  ever  rejected  or  ne- 
glected, although  I  think  it  probable  that  applications  by  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  of  Dublin  for  money  to  be  remitted  to  them  for 
distribution  by  them  among  claimants  of  their  own  creed  were  not 
complied  with.  But  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in 
distributing  relief  no  question  ever  arose  as  to  the  religious  persuasion 
of  the  daimant,  except  so  far  as  to  make  the  mode  of  payment  as 
agreeable  as  it  might  be  to  the  recipient.  Archbishop  CuHen  then 
states  that  when  relief  was  granted  in  Dublin,  a  parson  was  always 
employed  to  administer  it,  and  he  had  heard  that  he  generally  selected 
a  Protestant  church  or  vestry  as  the  place  of  doling  it  out.  I  never 
beard,  durine  the  many  months  of  my  attendance  on  the  duties  of 
my  office  as  chairman  of  the  committee^  any  complaint  of  the  manner 
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of  the  di>-trihution,  and  the  pajments  ntre  made  hy  the  paymaiitera 
of  pensions  wheraver  iheir  »eivices  could  be  obtained,  ana  alwajti  so 
03  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  oUlmanls  as  far  as  might  be.  Dr. 
CtiUen  then  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  were  ulttmtktel; 
allotted,  and  he  saj'a  that  they  seem  to  be  all  grants  to  Protestant 
institutions  aod  Protestant  purposes.  This  odIj  proves  that  Dr. 
Cullen  is  writing  from  Rome  upon  a  subject  dear  to  England  and 
Ireland,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  ill-infurmed.  \t  everj  step  care 
bas  been  taken  to  extend  the  same  relief  to  tlie  nidows  and  children 
of  Roman  Catholics  as  to  those  of  PrDtestanla.  But  while  relig-ious 
lielief  forms  no  element  in  the  claim  to  relief,  due  ref^ard  has  been 
paid  to  the  religious  feelings  and  edncation  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Some  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  separate  allotment  out  of  the 
fund,  to  be  managed  by  a  cominittee  of  Roman  Catholic  gentlemi'n, 
for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholic  objects  in  Ireland  ;  hot  this  was  re. 
sisted,  and  1  certainly  understood  that  Che  arrsngements  as  thej  now 
stand  satisfied  all  classes  and  every  denomination  of  CbristiaDS.  If 
the  charge  of  unfair  conduct  in  regard  to  relief  Irom  the  Patriotic 
Fund  should  be  persisted  in,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  enter  more 
particularly^  into  facts,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mittee, which,  up  to  this  moment  has  neTer  been  impeached. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

••  Bojle  Farm,  October  5." 

Tliia  letter  it  will  be  apparent  does  not  touch  the  real 
point  at  idsue,  it  keeps  wide  of  the  question,  it  indulges  in 
imputationa  I'or  which  there  ig  no  ground,  and  proposes  that 
a  course  should  be  adopted  which  the  writer  immediately 
scouts  as  most  unwise  His  lordship  charges  the  Arch- 
bishop with  "  treason  to  humauity"  in  supposing  that  the 
fund  will  not  be  properly  applied,  and  asks,  "is  this  a 
moment  to  add  a  drop  to  the  cup  of  bitterness  between  the 
two  churches  ?"  The  insinuation  contained  in  this  question 
is  most  unfair,  for  it  assumes  that  the  Archhishop  intruded 
to  produce,  by  his  letter,  such  an  effect.  To  us,  who  have 
attentively  read  his  Grace's  communication  to  the  Very 
Reverend  Monsiguor  Yore,  it  seems  that  his  Grace's  inlen- 
tion  was  quite  the  contrary,  and  that  his  desire,  as  manifustcJ 
by  his  letter,  was,  that  in  the  removal  of  the  doubts  enler- 
tained  by  his  flock  as  to  the  proper  administration  of  the 
patriotic  fund,  such  an  explanatioii  of  the  course  pursued 
by  the  commissioners  and  their  agents  might  ho  afforded  as 
would  estingTiish  that  "bitterness"  which  his  lordship 
affirms  to  esist  between  the  churches,  aud  dispose  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  contribute  to  (he  Indian  relief  fond.  Hi? 
lordship  proceeds,  writing  at  random,  upon  this  subject.  The 
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manner  in  which  he  tries  to  evade  the  statistics  of  his  Grace 
ia  really  unworthyof  a  person  occupying  the  high  position 
of  his  lordfihip.    He  says,  *'  Dr  Cullen  then  refers  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  funds  were  ultimately  allotted,  and  he 
says,  'that  they  seem  to  be  all  grants  to  Protestant  institu- 
tions and  Protestant  purposes/    This  only  proves  that  Dr. 
Cullen  is  writing    from   Rome  upon   a  subject  dear  to 
England  and  Ireland,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  ill-informed." 
Any  unprejudiced  person  can  see  the  drift  of  this  obser- 
vation :  it  is  a  base  attempt  to  pander  to  the  anti-Boman 
passions  of  Englishmen.     How  locality  can  affect  the  exis- 
tence or  non-existence  of  a  fact  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
determine.    But  his  lordship,  seeing  he  could  rot  deny  the 
statement  made  by  the  Archbishop,  and  knowing  the  anti- 
pathy that  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  Englishmen  towards 
any  person  or  anything  connected  with  Rome,  hoped  to 
eaeape  from  the  difficulty  in  which  he  found  himself  by  an 
appeal  to  the  fanaticism  of  English  bigots.     Such  a  subter- 
fuge will  not  avail ;  for,  though  at  particular  periods  oppo- 
sition to  Romanism  may  cloud  the  judgment  and  obscure 
tat  a  time  the  reason  of  the  English  people,  still  their  sense 
of  justice  and  love  for  impartiality  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  per- 
mit any  mere  feeling  of  antagonism  to  impede  the  due  course 
of  tmbiassed  opinion.     The  English  people  value  too  highly 
tie  privilege  of  free  utterance  which  they  possess  to  allow 
^msdves  to  be  induced  to  yield  up  that  right  by  the  cajole- 
ries of  the  most  skilful  charlatan.   The  Archbishop,  confident 
in  the  correctness  of  his  figures,  tries  to  convince  their  judg- 
ments and  their  reason.  Lord  St.  Leonards,  conscious  of  the 
weakness  of  the  cause  he  has  undertaken  to  advocate,  appeals 
to  theur  prejudices  and  their  passions.  Let  us  not  be  supposed 
to  question  the  right  of  the  English  people  to  indulge  feelings 
of  dislike  towaras  Rome  as  the  city  of  the  Pontiffs ;  we 
consider  the  feelinff  as  the  result  of  a  groundless  prejudice, 
bat  they  no  doubt  think  themselves  justified  in  fostering  that 
Bentiment ;  we  do,  however,  most  strongly  object  to  public 
men  endeavouring  to  excite  those  feeUngs  by  inconse- 
quential reasoning,  seeking  to  import  partizanship  into  a 
case  firom  which  it  should  be  sedulously  excluded.    To 
prove  that  we  were  justified  in  attributing  to  his  lordship 
a  desire  to  enlist  the  popular  prejudice  in  his  favour,  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  point  out  the  character  of  his  argu^ 
ment.     The  Most  Reverend   Dr.  Cullen  made  a  certain 
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Btatemeut  wbich  Lin  lordsliip  does  not  atfempt  to  displace, 
but  contents  himself  with  sayinj^,  "  this  imly  proves  that 
Dr.  Cullen  is  writing  from  liome  upon  a  subject  dear  to 
England  BXii  Ireland,  m  regard  to  which  he  is  ill-informed." 
How  Bucb  a  deduction  can  he  drawn  we  cannot  conceive 
What  proves  that  "Dr.  Cullen  is  writing  from  Rome?" 
The  statement  1  If  so  it  would  follow  that  a  fact,  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  afactby  theBeport  of  the  PatrioticCommisaioners, 
;easea  to  be  aucb  whenthe  person  wlio  reiterates  the  fact  dates 
tiis  letterfrom  "  Borne."  Ifhia  lordship  mean  this  it  is  absurd  ; 
if  he  do  not  mean  this,  he  means  nothing.  But  hie  lord- 
)hip,  we  are  sure,  never  contemplated  any  such  fallacy  ;  the 
pr(Hlominant  idea  in  his  mind  was,  to  create  against  tiie 
vrriter  such  a  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  as 
Evonld  disincline  them  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  Ui  any  future 
representations.  This  was  the  reason  why  his  lordship 
placed  in  antithetical  proximity  Rome  and  England.  Then 
5omes  the  appendix  "  in  regard  to  which  he  is  ul-intbnned," 
This  is  only  filling  stuff,  for  his  lordship  knew  very  well 
that  his  Grace,  in  common  with  others,  her  Majesty  s  sub- 
ects  at  least,  was  in  ftill  poseesaion  of  the  facts  diaclosed 
)y  the  report,  perhaps  signed  by  his  lordship,  and  it  would 
)e  rather  too  much  to  expect  an  intelligent  reader  to  believe 
hat  his  Grace  was  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  a  report  in 
vhich  so  many  of  his  flock  were  concerned,  published  in 
,he  newspapers  fifteen  months  previoos  to  tJie  date  of  his 
trace's  letter.  It  was  a  nasty  little  trick,  natural  enough, 
lerhapa,  in  a  petty  fogging  attorney  of  the  Old  BaOey.  but 
nost  unbecoming  in  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House 
if  Peers. 

With  regard  to  his  lordship's  underetanding  that  the 
irrangements  satisfied  all  classes  and  every  denomina- 
jon  of  christians,  "we  fear  he  was  ill-informed;"  if  indeed 
lis  lordship  includes  Roman  Catholics  in  any  denominaliou 
ifChristians.  Any  delusion  under  which  his  lordship  may 
lave  laboured  on  this  subject  must  have  been  removed  by 
he  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  we  subjoin  : 

"  Norfolk  house, 
Wtdncsdaj,  October  7,  18JT. 
'Mv  Lord, 
-  I  hav 
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o(the  ArcbbUhop*8  pastoral,  or  of  your  lordship's  letter  ;  but  I  can- 
Qot  tilow  Tour  lordship  to  continne  in  the  belief  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  toe  Patriotic  Fand,  as  they  now  stand,  satisfy  all  classes  and 
ererj  deoomioation  of  Christians.  To  the  Roman  Catholics  those 
vTAogements  are  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  and  I  shall  feel  much 
obliged  to  your  lordship  if  you  will  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parlia- 
nent  move  for  returns  upon  the  subject,  so  as  to  lay  before  the  pub* 
Iii<  the  manner  in  which  the  large  sums  intrusted  to  the  Oomntissioners 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund  have  been  dealth  with,  and  thus  to  show  how 
fv  Catbolic  feelings  have  been  respecte<l  in  their  distribution.  1  feet 
it  my  daty  to  make  this  statement  with  reference  to  your  lordship's 
Ittter,  and  to  give  it  similar  publicity. 

*'  I  have  the  honor  to  be^  my  lord,  faithfully  yours, 

"  Norfolk. 
**  The  Lord  St.  Leonards,  etc.*' 

The  returns  recommended  in  this  letter,  and  afterwards  in 
Ljrd  St.Leonards'  reply,  partially  promised,  we  believe  have 
been  prepared,  but  as  they  are  not  yet  before  the  public,  we 
caunot  comment  upon  them.  To  the  above  letter  of  the 
Dake  of  Norfolk,  Lord  St.  Leonards  sent  the  following 
aoiwer : — 

"  Boyle  Farm,  October  10. 
**  Mt  Lobd, 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Grace's 
WtUr.  I  believe  that  the  manner  in  which  the  sums  intrusted  to  the 
^^<»uuaiioner8  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  have  been  dealt  with,  as  far  as 
^  haye  been  finally  appropriated,  is  already  before  the  public  ;  but 
f^  Rojal  Commissioners  will,  no  doubt,  reassemble  before  the  meet- 
ioe  of  parliament,  when  your  Grace's  letter  to  me  can  be  brought 
Dn<J^r  their  consideration. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord,  your  Grace's  faithful  servant, 

"  St.  Lf.omards. 

•'The  Duke  of  Norfolk.- 

We  give  this  correspondence  at  lorge,  in  order  that  the 
pobUc  may  understana  the  condition  of  the  question,  at  the 
time  the  Archbishop  addressed  to  Lord  St.  Leonards  the 
letter  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 

Sach,  then  was  the  position  in  which  matters  stood  at  the 
time,  when  the  Archbishop,  having  returned  from  Rome, 
pabliflhed  an  answer  to  the  observations  of  Lord  St.  Leo- 
nard 3.  His  Qrace's  long  absence  in  the  Eternal  City,  and 
the  time  required  to  collect,  and  arrange  the  documents 
upon  which  his  allegations  were  founded,  prevented  his  Grace 
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from  replyinff  to  the  statements  of  hia  LordBhip  as  speedily 
aawas  dcdirable.  This  delay  led  those  journals  IiostUe  to  bis 
Grace  to  indulge  in  many  a  sneer  at  hia  Grace's  want  of  pru- 
dence in  preferring  charges  he  waa  not  able  to  sabstan- 
tiate,  and  many  of  tltem  declared  he  had  abandoned  the  con- 
test :  boldly  aaaerted  that  his  accusations  were  ground- 
less, and  Tauntingly  dared  him  to  the  proof.  Had  his  Grace 
allowed  the  letter  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  to  remain  unan- 
swered, abandoned  things  to  their  natural  course  and  left  the 
vindication  of  hie  first  letter  to  time  and  the  progress  of  events, 
he  would  have  been  justified  in  so  doing.  For  hia  Grace's 
fltatementa  had  not  been  denied,  nor  his  ^legations  disproved 
But  his  Grace  considered  that  he  might  bo  thought  wanting 
in  courtesy  to  the  Commisaioners,  did  he  not  proclaim 
the  circumstances  which  had  induced  him  to  make  so  serious 
a  charge  against  a  public  body.  Little  did  those  newspapers 
which  prematurely  proclaimed  a  victory  understand  the 
characterof himoverwhom  theyrashly  triumphed.  Fearhe 
knows  not.  Hia  Grace  is  not  one  to  stultify  himsdf,  byatal«- 
menta  unadvisedly  put  forward  and  hastily  withdrawn.  He 
never  complains  without  cause  ;  never  makes  a  statement, 
the  accuracy  of  which  can  bequestioned,  nor  prefers  a  charge, 
the  validity  of  which  can  be  impugned.  lie  thoroughly  sifts 
the  circumstances  of  every  case  upon  which  he  is  required 
to  fonn  a  judgment,  and  convinces  himself,  beyond  the  moral 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  representations  made  to  him 
are  tmeiteforo  he  endorses  with  the  sanction  of  his  name 
aBsertions  liable  to  be  controverted.  And  it  is  meet  it  should 
be  ao.  For  there  are  so  many  ever  on  the  watch,  for 
opportunities  to  criticise,  nay  not  unfrequently  to  distort, 
eipreasiona  for  the  furtherance  of  their  malignant  hostility, 
thatit  behoves  one  in  his  Grace's  position  to  be  wary  lest  by  an 
incautious  phrnae  or  an  indiscreet  assertion  heraay  give  atopic 
to  his  opponents  upon  which  they  may  descant  to  the  pre- 
judice of  that  authority  with  whicii  every  averment  emana- 
ting from  his  Grace  should  be  attended.  And  well  does  the 
Archbishop  observe  thiscantion.  Tohimwemay  look  with  con- 
fidence, in  him  we  may  repose  with  safety,  well  assnred  that 
his  authorities  have  been  collated,  hia  facts  certified  and  his 
opinions  formed  upon  data,  that  cannot  be  controverted. 
The  Archbishop's  letter  appeared  on  the  Slat  November, 
1857.     Great  waa  the  dismay  felt  by  that  portion  of  the 
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press,  which  with  profligate  mendacity,  had  not  scrupled  to 
designate  his  Grace's  statements  as  false,  and  with  charac- 
teristic prescience  had  predicted  that  he  would  not  dare  to 
00Q6rm  by  proof,  what  he  had  so  rashly  volunteered  to  as- 
sert. Sad  was  the  reverse  which  those  writers  experienced 
when  '*  the  reply  to  Lord  St.  Leonards*'  which  publicly 
they  boasted  they  so  much  desired,  but  which  in  reality 
they  anticipated  with  great  apprehension,  appeared  ;  and  it 
should  prove  a  warning,  to  those  who  indulge  so  freely  in 
nocturnal  vaticinations  not  to  permit  a  personal  hostility 
to  lead  them  beyond  the  bounds  whicn  prudence  pre- 
scribes. Thus  it  was  in  this  case  : — Imbued  with  the 
greatest  animosity  towards  the  person  and  the  pro- 
fesssion  of  the  Archbishop,  these  writers  hoped  that 
his  Grace  would  pursue  that  course  which  would  have  been 
most  pleasing  to  their  party,  and  as  it  not  unfrequently 
happ^  that  individuals  who  wish  a  certain  course  to  be 
adopted  become  so  enffrossed  by  the  desire,  that  they  ima- 
gine what  they  wished  for  has  been  done.  Besides,  there 
is  another  reason,  and  even  a  stronger  one,  to  account  for 
the  conduct  of  these  journals.  Most  people  are  apt  to 
fashion  the  conduct  of  others  upon  the  model  of  their 
own  under  similar  circumstances.  And  from  a  recent  oc- 
currence we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  manner 
of  proceeding  pointed  at  as  that  which  the  Archbishop  was 
«tout  to  adopt,  would  be  the  very  manner  in  which  these  news- 
ptpers  would  act,  even  were  their  charges  as  false  as  his 
Grace's  have  been  proved  to  be  true.  As  we  before  said, 
hk  Grace's  letter  appeared,  and  certainly  we  may  say  with- 
out any  danger  of  been  called  a  flatterer,  that  a  more  calm, 
dispassionate,  impartial  statement,  it  has  rarely  been  our 
lot  to  hear  or  read.  It  displays  an  honest  wish  to  have 
a  fair  investigation  of  the  various  circumstances  he  therein 
details.  His  Grace  does  not  condescend  to  indulge  in 
^mpty  threats,  fruitless  warnings,  or  claptrap  appeals  to 
passion  and  prejudice ;  his  sole  object  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
and  he  declares  his  willingness  to  correct  any  error  into 
^'hich  through  inadvertence  or  prepossession  he  may  be  be- 
trayed. With  a  moderation  that  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
Qiended,  particularly  as  his  subject  might  have  justified 
^me  warmth  of  expression,  involving  as  it  does,  interests  of 
^t  and  vital  importance  to  the  members  of  his  Grace's  flock, 
the  Archbishop  has  laid  before  the  public  the  case  upon 
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riiltef  fund,  all  \he  bi.itue  ttiust  be  laid  at  the  door  of  that 
short-?] jilted  bigotry,  wbicli,  for  tlie  attaiiiiueut  of  sa 
epbemei'Bl  triiin^b,  risks  the  success  of  every  echeine  of 
national  benevolence,  destroys  tbe  fiiith  of  a  large  portion 
of  her  inajesty'a  subjects,  in  the  existence  of  any  security 
for  a  due  regard  lieing  bad  to  their  religious  feelings,  in  the 
distribntioQ  of  public  funds,  and  widens  that  gulf  oetween 
the  churches  which  good  men  deplore,  and  into  which  those 
who  desire  to  promote  tbe  prospei-ity  of  the  country  woiiid 
gladly  pour  their  richest  treneuros,  could  they  hope  thereby- 
lo  close  ii  lor  ever.  Now  let  ns  be  clearly  understood,  and 
we  arc  most  anxious  about  this  matter;  we  arraign  not  tlie 
nianaf^ment  of  the  Indian  relief  i'und,  with  which,  as  yet, 
we  have  had  no  reason  to  quarrel,  but  we  do  arraign  the 
Patriotic  Fund  for  u^ing,  or  permitting  to  be  used,  the  public 
money  lor  proselytizing  purjjoses,  and  for  having  allotted 
a  large  surplus  of  that  money  without  regard  to  Catholic 
wants  or  Catholic  wishes,  to  Protestant  institutions  and 
Protestant   purposes. 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  we  shall  enter  upeu 
the  consideration  of  tbe  Archbishop's  letter  to  Lord  ^t. 
Leonards.  Aller  referring  to  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  things  in  this  country,  where,  on  tbe  one  hand,  the 
grossf'sL  nbiisc  ia  daily  heaped  upon  the  religious  creed  and 
the  relijiious  observances  of  the  Catholics,  the  fonner  stig- 
matised ns  a  fable,  the  latter  ridiculed  as  a  ujuminery ;  oud 
on  tbe  other,  the  greatest  inducements  held  out  to  tempi  tbe 
poor  to  desert  the  fiiith  of  their  lathers  and  adopt  a  form  in 
which  (hey  cannot  believe.  We  say  cannot  believe,  for  it 
is  Dr.  Johnson,  we  think,  who  says,  that  llie  sincerity  ol' 
a  conversion  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicity  can  be  easily 
credited,  lor  in  this  case  it  is  only  believing  what  has  been 
already  taught,  and  something  more;  but  how  a  chauge 
from  Oatbolieily  to  Protestantism  can  be  the  effect  of  con- 
viction, be  cannot  understand ;  as,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
convert  has  to  disbelieve  everything,  which,  up  to  the  period 
ol'  his  change,  he  has  been  tanghl  to  believe,  and  adopt  a 
new  syetcui  opposed  to  all  his  preconceived  ideas.  Having 
rehiled  bow.  at  the  time  when  our  Catholic  soldiers  veie 
fighting  side  by  side  with  their  Protestant  companione, 
and  shedding  tlieir  blood  freely  on  the  burning  ennde  of 
India,  to  sustain  the  glory  of  England,  and  avert  the  fate 
wbi'ili   was   sup^.osed  to  impend,  those  apostles  of  intoU- 
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ranee  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  religion  of  these 
brave  men  as  idolatrous,  and  themselves  as  little,  if  at  all> 
beit&t  than  those  infidel  Mahommedans  against  whom  they 
were  contending.  Having  deplored  the  existence  of  this 
OBchristian  warfare  wagea  with  such  violence  by  persons 
claiming  to  be  ministers  of  a  gospel  of  peace,  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church,  and  having  shewn  that  he,  on 
his  part,  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  lessen  the  hostility 
between  the  churches,  his  Qrace  goes  on  to  say : — 

Now,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  party  and  the  feelings  which  I 
hA?e  deecribed,  was  I  not,  my  Lord,  justified  in  inquiring  by  whom 
thefbods  about  to  be  collected,  were  to  be  manaeed, — whether  by 
loeo  of  honour  and  character,  or  by  men  who  on  otner  occasions  had 
not  hesitated  to  traffic  on  human  misery  ?  Had  I  not  a  right  to  ask, 
vithout  incurring  the  guilt  of  treason  to  human  nature,  what  pro- 
tertion  was  to  be  given  to  poor  Catholic  orphans,  in  whose  souls  a 
trafic,  worse  than  the  slave  trade,  is  sought  to  be  established  ? 

I  percesTe  that  an  inquiry  almost  similar  was  considered  expedient 

by  a  colleague  of  your  Lordship  fn  the  management  of  the  Patriotio 

PoDd— Sir  John  Fakineton.    "  There  exists,"  so  we  read  in  a  letter 

of  his  to  the  7\me$,  **  m  the  public  mind,  in  combination  with  a 

^«ire  to  subscribe^  a  feelmg  that  no  adequate  security  has  yet  been 

oiEmd  with  respect  either  to  the  responsibility  under  which  the  fund 

istobeidmiDisteredf  or  the  principles,  regulations^  or  conditions  under 

vhidi  it  is  to  be  applied."     When  such  an  uneasiness  about  the  fund 

<n^  in  Englana,  where  fair  play  is  the  general  rulc)  and  where 

DO  atteopt  is  ever  made  to  injure  the  religion  of  the  great  mass  of 

t^feople,  could  it  be  considered  strange  that  doubts  of  a  similar 

tttare  should  be  raised  in  Ireland,  where  bigotry  and  intolerance 

fasre  kft  indelible  traces  on  the  soil  ? 

Kor,  my  Lord,  was  the  management  of  the  various  funds,  col- 
lected for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  the  late  Russian  war,  calcu- 
Wed  to  make  us  place  unbounded  confidence  in  every  future  col  lee* 
tioa.  la  many  cases,  the  sums  raised  were  openly  applied  to  the 
pvpoBes  of  proaelytism.  A  respectable  lady  living  in  Ireland,  the 
^dow  of  an  officer,  assured  me  some  time  ago,  that,  having  applied 
to  one  of  the  societies  established  for  relieving  sufferers  in  the  army, 
*be  was  promised  the  means  of  educating  her  son  and  daughter,  but 
*tt  mformed,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  attend 
Protestant  service  at  the  school  in  which  tbev  were  to  be  placed.  I 
l^lieve  some  of  the  public  committees,  and  the  founders  of  Hamp- 
stead  School,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  proselytizing  ten- 
decdes. 

Oreattr  regard  to  justice  and  charity  was  certainly  displayed  in 
tiK  maoagement  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  undoubtedly  your  Lord* 
ihip  and  your  colleagues  undertook  that  work  of  benevolence  in  a 
most  impartial  spirit.  That,  however,  in  carrying  it  out,  grounds 
for  complaint  have  been  given,  and  arrangements  attributed  to  your 
My  or  your  agents,  have  been  looked  on  justly  with  dissatisfaction, 
I  trust  I  shall  give  yoa  convincing  proof.    Far  be  it  from  me*  how* 
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ever,  tn  ch:irK?  ;<iii  or  vnur  colleiiguvi,  with  a  desire  to  do  Biijthing 
unrair,  though  I  rannot  Ijut  cundeinn  >:nmp  of  the  proceedings  for 
which  jou  are  hfld  responsible.  Probablj,  whatever  was  defective 
or  reprehensible  in  jour  administration,  is  to  be  attributed  to  undcr- 
Bgents  of  biaaed  minds,  whilst  all  the  good  that  was  done  is  to  he 
referred  to  the  direct  agencj  of  the  CorDmisatoneri  themselves. 

It  may  be  true,  and  do  doubt  it  ia,  tbat  the  comnnis- 
aionei's  eot^red  upon  their  duties  with  the  very  bpst  possible 
intentions  of  acting  with  impartiality,  but,  it  is  clearly 
manifest  that  these  intenticniB  were  not,  in  the  sequel,  cur- 
ried out.  It  may  be  that  the  functions  of  this  coinmission 
were,  like  those  of  other  similar  public  bodice,  ia  reality 
dischorgod  by  one  or  two  working  members,  the  otbers 
merely  assenting  to  their  acts,  quite  salisfied  with  (he  repre- 
sentations made  to  them,  and  it  may  be  tbat  these  represen- 
tations were  not  always  in  strict  accordance  with  truth.  It 
may  be  tbat  the  Commissioners,  relying  on  the  statements 
made  to  them  of  the  favor  aud  approval  with  which  the 
"  conduct  of  their  agents  in  Ireland  bad  been  regarded  by  all 
parties,  considered  that  these  officials  had  in  every  matter 
acted  with  fairness  and  impartiality  towards  the  applicanl^ 
for  assistance,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  the  support  of 
the  Commissioners  ngainst  the  groundless  clamour  which 
discontented  and  ill  conditioned  persons  sought  to  excite. 
The  idea  prevalent  amongst  English  people,  that  Irishmen, 
but  particularly  Irish  Catholics,  so  love  grievances  that  they 
cannot  live  witbont  them,  and  oftontinios  themselves  create 
the  evils  of  which  they  complflin,  may  have  induced  the  Com- 
mi.-'sirtners  to  pass  unnoticed  the  many  demands  for  redres?- 
liut  this  is  no  apology,  for  the  commissioners  were  bound  lu 
see  that  the  money  was  properly  distributed,  and  should  not 
have  allowed  their  names  to  be  used  without  the  strictest 
invostigation.  We  set  a  high  value  upon  the  honour  of 
English  gentlemen,  and  canuot  believe  that  they  would  be, 
knowingly,  parties  to  what,  in  the  mildest  terms,  inusl  W 
called  a  fraud  upon  the  public  ;  but,  if  they  desire  that  their 
high  reputation  for  probity  should  continue  unimpeachable. 
they  mu8(  themselves  be  careful  not  to  allow  their  characlers 
to  be  trifled  with,  nor  permit  their  names  to  be  associated 
with  proceedings  more  thau  suspicioua.  Spotless  reputation 
is  the  highest  boast  of  man,  the  purest  treasure  mortal 
times  afford  ;  as  the  poet  says  : — 

"  Mine  honour  is  my  life,  both  grow  in  one. 
Take  honour  from  me  and  my  lile  ia  done." 
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A  fair  name,  without  wliich,  '*  men  are  but  gilded  loam 
and  painted  clay/*  should  not  causelessly  or  unheedingly 
be  endangered  bv  a  rash  adoption  of  statements  open  to 
contradiction,  'f  hia  is  even  more  needed  in  public  men  ; 
occupying,  as  they  generally  do,  positions  challenging 
public  confidence,  any  failure  on  their  parts  tends  to  throw 
liiscredit  upon  every  enterprise  undertaken  under  their  au- 
spices. Eiesides  being  brought  prominently  before  tlie 
country,  their  conduct  is  open  to  such  severe  scrutiny  and 
their  motives  so  often  canvassed,  that  it  is  incumbent  upc  n 
them  to  be  careful  so  to  regulate  their  lives  that  no  impu- 
tation can  be  cast  upon  the  integrity  of  their  motives  and 
the  uprightness  of  their  acts.  The  evil  which  results  to 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  from  the  corruption  of  those  in 
liigh  places,  has  been,  in  every  age  and  in  every  country, 
too  plainly  exhibited  to  require  notice.  There  is  such  a 
spirit  of  imitation  in  man,  and  such  an  absorbing  sentiment 
of  adulation  for  the  aristocracy,  in  these  countries,  that  the 
follies,  the  eccentricities,  nay,  the  very  vices  of  the  great,  are, 
by  the  little,  aped,  copied  and  exaggerated. 

There  is  also  this  to  be  noted,  that  every  evidence  of 
the  absence  of  those  high  principles,  which  should  be  the  rule 
of  all,  afforded  by  the  exalted  and  the  noble  of  the  land, 
weakens  the  prestige  by  which  rank  is  hedged  round :  and 
erery  gap  thus  created  presents  an  opening  for  the  encroach- 
raent  of  those  levelling  doctrines  which  are  dangerous  even  to 
'iemocracies,  and  would  be  destructive  of  that  mixed  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live.  It  behoves,  then,  those  entrusted 
with  public  duties  to  perform  them  with  honesty  and  fidelity. 
The  negleet  of  this  precaution,  which  is  so  necessary,  even  in 
our  private  relations,  has  involved  the  commissioners  of  the 
patriotic  fund  inavery  serious  difficulty,  from  which  they  will 
find  it  no  easy  task  to  extricate  themselves  with  personal  cre- 
dit and  public  approbation.  There  must  be  no  shuifling,  no 
qnibbling,  no  shifting  of  blame  from  one  to  the  other,  from 
principal  to  agent,  from  agent  to  principal.  The  public 
will  not  be  trifled  with.  A  great  question  is  at  issue.  Did 
the  commiasionerB  faithfully  administer  the  trust  on  whicli 
the  public  money  was  confided  to  them,  or  suffer  it  to  be 
diverted  to  dark  dishonour  s  use  ?  Was  it  treated  as  a 
memorid  of  a  nation's  gratitude  towards  those  who  fell  in 
defence  of  that  nation's  honour,  or  regarded  only  as  a  testi- 
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aony  of  partizan  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  aectariao  pur- 
loses.    Let  the  facts  speak.     Here  is  one : — 

Among  tbe  niau;r  brave  soldiem  who  lott  their  livea  in  tb«  aerrics 
f  their  country  during  tbs  late  RiiHiui  wu',  we  find  tbe  nune  of 
lerjeant  John  Kirle;,  of  the  Fourth  Dragoon  Quards.     Kirlev  »u 

native  of  Louth,  and  a  Catholio.  When  djing,  be  lefl  behind  him 
I  this  country,  a  wife  and  three  children.  Unhappily,  her  afflic- 
ons  preyed  upon  his  wife's  mind,  and  after  some  time  ihe  wu 
laced  ia  a  lunatic  uylum  in  this  cit^.  Id  tbe  mean  while,  tbe  re- 
ort  having  gone  abroad  that  the  children  were  about  to  be  sent  to 
roteatant  schools,  at  the  expense  of  tbe  Commissioners  of  tbe  Fatri- 
tic  Fund,  tbe  Rev.  Canon  Grimley,  a  clergyman  wbo  had  devoted 
lany  years  to  the  religious  initruction  of  the  Catholic  soldiers  in 
lublin,  wrote  to  Major  Harris  of  the  Royal  Hospital  of  this  Cit;, 
i;ent  to  the  Commissioners!  informing  him  that  the  young  Kirleys 
ere  Catholics,  and  protesting  againitt  any  aojuat  interfereiice  with 
leir  rclleion.  Major  Harris  did  not  give  a  decisive  answer  to 
anon  Gnmley's  letter,  but  stated  that  he  woald  refer  the  case  to 
le  coQsideratLon  of  tbe  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

The  question  of  tbe  education  of  three  Catholio  children  was  thai 
lirty  brought  before  tbe  CommissioDers,  or  those  who  were  actiog 

tlieir  name.  What  their  decision  was,  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
^ajor  Harris,  in  reply  to  CanoD  Grimier,  who,  having  waited  for 
veral  weeks  without  bearing  anything  further  aboot  the  fate  of  th* 
lung  Kirleys,  be^ed  of  the  major,  in  «  second  commiinioation,  to 
t  bim  know  what  was  the  deciuon  of  the  Commissioners.  Here  it 
.^or  Harris's  letter,  uf  which  I  hold  tbe  original: — 

**  Royal  Hospital,  Dublin, 
BtR,  "  April  ae,  I85T. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  note  of  the    19th  iiut. 

does  not  appear  that  the  children  of  Serjeant  Kirley  were  ever,  at 
\j  time,  brought  up  by  their  parents  in  the  Roman  Catholic  failh, 
id  therefore  they  have  Deeu  sent  to  a  Protestant  school  where  thej 
.11  be  well  taken  care  of  by  the  Royal  Patriotic  Commiuion.  Had 
ese  children  been  Roman  Catholics,  they  would  have  been  sent  tc 
Roman  Catholic  school,  and  tbe  same  care  would  he   tsJiea  of 

■■  Should  any  further  correspondence  on  this  subject  appear  to  jon 
be  necessary,  1  beg  you  will  he  so  good  as  to  address  it  to  the 
onorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Patriotic  Commisnon. 

"  I  have  the  hoDonr  to  be,  Kr, 
"  Tonr  most  obedient  Servaiit, 
(Signed)  "  R.  R.  Habu*, 

"  Mtyor  and  Disbict  OScot. 
Bev.  Thomas  Grimley.  etc., 
"  St.  Paul's  Church,  Dublin." 

Here  let  us  pauee  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
I  the  letter  of  the  gallant  major. 
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The  Reverend    Canon  Grimley,   is  a  most  estimable 
clergyman,  universally  respected  by  all  parties  for  his  zeal 
aud  piety;    he  has    devoted   much  of  hia  time    to  the 
religious  iuBtrnction  of  Catholic   soldiers,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  many  duties  incident  to  his  position  must  have 
had  some  official  intercourse  with  the  major.    This  Reverend 
gentleman,  hearing  that  the  young  Kirleys  had  been  sent  to 
a  Protestant  school,  wrote  to  the  major,  as  the  agent  of 
tae  Patriotic  Commissioners,  informing  him  that  these  child- 
ren were  Catholics.     To  this  letter  an  evasive  answer  was 
returned.  After  some  time,  Canon  Grimley  wrote  again,  and 
in  reply,  received  the  note  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  the 
partictdar  attention  of  the  reader.    The  major  knew^  Canon 
Grimley  to  be  a  Priest,  a  gentleman  of  high  honour  and  of 
unimpeachable  veracity,  yet  with  a  want  of  courtesy  diffi- 
cult to  understand,   the  usual  style  of  address  adopted 
towards  clergymen  is  departed  from,   probably  through 
inadvertence ;  but  it  is  strange  that  a  tone  so  dili'erent  from 
that  which  was  exhibited  in  Major  Harris'  former  letter 
dfaould  be  so  suddenly  manifested.   It  suggests  the  idea  that 
the  Commissioners  may  have  had  a  wish  to  snub  any  intor- 
meddliog  Catholic  Priest  whose  troublesome  enquiries  might 
fctorb  the  even  tenor  of  the  course  they  had  resolved  to  purs  ue. 

Tkis  officer  then  proceeds  with  his  letter  in  these  words : 
"  It  (foes  not  appear  that  the  children  of  Serjeant  Kirhy 
Trete  ever  at  any  time  brought  up  by  their  parents  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  therefore  they  have  been  sent 
to  a  Protestant  school  where  they  will  be  well  (!)  taken 
c%i^  of  by  the  Royal  Patriotic  Commission'',  This  is 
another  of  those  little  courtesies  which  abound  in  the  major's 
**  complete  letter  writer"  under  the  heading  of  **  reply  to  a 
letter  from  a  popish  priest."  Civilians  usually  indulge  in  the 
habit  of  softening  down  the  asperities  of  a  correspondence 
in  regard  to  a  matter  in  which  there  may  exist  a  difference 
of  opinion,  and  when  they  wish  to  intimate  a  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  any  statement  made  by  the  writer  to  whom  they 
are  replying,  generally  convey  their  disbelief,  in  that  well 
understood,  but  still  inofiensive  phrase,  '*  we  fear  you  are  ill 
informed."  But  the  major,  with  that  military  frankness  and 
soldierlike  disregard  for  the  amenities  of  social  life,  goes 
straight  to  the  point,  and  on  the  principle  of  when  you 
Qiean  a  thing,  say  it  in  the  plainest  way,  and  in  the  fewest 
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possible  words,  he  tells  Canon  {irimley  plumply,  "  he  lie? . ' 
"  iSir,  you  lie,"  Nothing  is  simpler,  nothing  morL'  daringr, 
and  like  other  simple  and  daring  things,  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous. The  major  is  now  "in  position,"  be  cannot  retreat. 
Oh  yea  he  can,  lie  is  too  clever  a  tactician  to  be  trapperi 
so  easily.  lie  only  wrote  as  agent  of  the  Patriotic  Com- 
missioners, and  acted  on  "  instructions  from  head  quarters. ' 
Very  well,  major,  we  are  content,  every  latitude  will  be  given 
to  you.  It  will  answer  our  purpos''  as  well  to  have  it  so. 
No  doubt  you  conveyed  to  the  Commissioners,  all  that 
Caiton  Grimley  wrote  to  you.  We  should  like  to  see  that 
letter,  and  the  answer  the  Hon,  Sec.  sent  to  it.  The  Com- 
missioners then  were  in  full  possession  of  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  they  directed  their  Secretary  to  direct  yon 
to  write  the  letter  of  "  April  26, 1857."  Every  enquiry  was, 
of  course,  made  to  discover  in  what  religion  the  Kirleys  liad 
been  brought  up.  The  authorities  in  Dundalk  were  writlen 
to ;  the  Rev.  Mr,  Ilort,  Oiaplain  of  the  Dublin  garrisou,  was 
consulted;  the  records  of  the  penitentiary  were  searched 
to  di.''coyer  the  religion  of  the  surviving  parent ;  and  all  con- 
curred to  shew  that  the  parents  were  not  Catholics,  and  that 
the  children  were  never  at  any  time  brought  op  by  their 
parents  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Ilad  they  been, 
"  tliey  would  have  been  sent  to  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  and 
(he  same  care  would  be  taken  of  them."  Major,  previous  to 
your  writing  this  letter,  had  you  been  at  the  Grange  Gor- 
man Penitentiary?  If  you'hnd  been,  you  knew  that  Mrs- 
Kirleywas  entered  there  as  a  "Roman  Catholic,"  Didyoii 
ask  the  Chaplain,  in  what  faith  the  children  had  been  brought 
up  ?  If  you  did  you  would  have  been  informed  "  in  the  Ro- 
muu  Catholic  faith."  If  you  did  make  these  enquiries,  and 
still  wrote  what  you  did  write,  you  acted  very  improperly.  If 
yon  did  not  make  these  enquiries,  and  wrote  the  letter  of  the 
2G,  of  April,  of  your  own  mere  motion,  in  contradiction  of 
Canon  Grim  ley's  statement,  you  have  placed  yourself  in  a 
most  imenviahle  position.  Should  it  bo  happen  that  yon 
continue  in  that  ignorance  which  to  you,  under  the  circum- 
Btances  would  be  bliss, we  regret  thatdutyobligesnstodeprive 
you  of  your  enjoyment.  It  is  a  fact  that  Serjeant  Kirley  wm 
a  Catholic,  his  fatlier  and  mother,  now  dead,  were  Catholics, 
hisbrotlier  and  sister  still  living  areCatholics.  Kirley  attend- 
ed mass  in  Dimdalk,  and  performed  tlie  otherduties  required 
of  him  by  his  Church.  This  you  might  have  learned  from  the 
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^  huplain  at  that  station.  AVhilst  stationed  there  he  placed  his 
children  in  the  school  attached  to  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  in  that  town,  as  proved  by  a  letter  of  the  superioress, 
wliich  we  insert. 

"  St.  Malachi's, 
" My  Lord  Abchbibhop,—  " Oitober  26,  1857. 

"  In  reply  to  jour  Grace's  kind  letter,  which  1  received  this 
mitrning,  I  beg  to  say  that  Margaret,  Patrick,  and  Alice  Kirley, 
Attended  oar  schools  daring  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
1854.  The  father,  a  soldier,  brought  them  himself,  and  was  most 
anxious  they  should  be  instructed  m  the  Catholic  religion.     .     .     . 

(Signed)        "  Sb.  M.  de  Sales  Vionb/' 

Had  you  consulted  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hort,  he  would  have  tx)ld 
you  that  when  he  proposed  to  Kirley  sending  one  of  his  girls 
tu  England  to  a  rrotestant  lady,  the  Serjeant  stipulated 
that  the  girl  should  be  brought  up  a  Catholic. 

Now  for  Mrs.  Kirley  Some  of  our  good  friends  of  the 
press  made  great  fun  or  this  poor  woman.  They  referred  with 
jrreat  glee  to  the  number  oi  times  she  had  been  in  prison. 
But  now  she  is  on  the  high  road  to  respectability,  she  has 
become  a  Protestant.  But  what  was  she  at  the  time  the 
cLildienwere  about  being  sent  to  school?  Here  are  the  letters 
uf  the  governor  and  of  3ie  chaplain  of  the  Penitentiary. 

«•  Orangegorman  Prison,  Dublin, 
"KcvEtBVD  Sm,  **  November  4,  1757. 

*•  With  reference  to  your  letter  just  received*  I  beg  to  state 
tint  roa  shall  have  the  same  information  as  that  given  to  Major 
flvris,  concerning  the  prisoner  Kirley. 

**  Major  Harris  called  here  early  in  the  summer  of  this^year,  and 
told  me  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the 
religion  of  the  chilaren  of  the  woman  Kirley,  « ho  was  then  in  my 
custody  as  a  lunatic  ;  that  he  was  anxious  to  do  something  for  them 
«n  the  part  of  the  Patrotic  Fund  Committee.  I  at  once  complied, 
and  in  the  Major's  presence  directed  Mr.  Warren,  the  chief  clerk, 
«bo  has  charge  of  the  registries,  and  who  is  a  most  correct  officer, 
to  refer  to  them,  which  be  did,  and  I  think  he  traced  herself  and 
children  back,  in  the  Beggar's  Registry,  for  four,  but  I  am  quite  cer- 
tsin  for  three  times  or  committals,  and  in  each  of  these  they  were 
eotered  '  Roman  Catholics,*  and^  if  I  mistake  not.  Major  Harris  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  trace  them  farther  back.  1  then  sent  for 
Kirley,  who  made  some  rambling  remarks.  I,  however,  told  the 
Major  that  I  would  get  a  certificate  from  the  medical  officer,  to  say 
whether  she  was  capable  of  making  any  statement  which  could  be 
relied  upon ;  this  I  did,  and  forwarded  it  to  him  ;  but  the  doctor's 
opinion  was  that  she  was  a  mere  lunatic. 

*'  On  her  last  committal  as  a  lunatic,  she  was  also  entered  as  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

"  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Reverend  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

**BeT.  Canon  Grimley."  "Thomas  L.  Stmmott. 


li\J.  THB   IlllSII   QUAHTBRLV  KBTIEW. 

'■  19  Cabra  I'srade,  DnbUii. 
••November  4,  I8»T. 
"DeaeMb.  Qbimlbt, 

"  In  Biuwer  to  jour  queriet  I  bue  to  »taU>  that  Mrs.  Kiricj  and 
her  childreD  vrere  in  the  penitentiarv  af  which  I  bid  chaplain.  Tbej 
were  Catholics.  I  ioslructed  the  eldest  child  in  ber  rehijiaui  dntit^a, 
and  she  trent  Mveral  times  to  confeaiiioD. 

"Believe  me  to  be 

■•  Your  faithful  servant, 

"  Thongs  Wbytk, 
"  Ronan  Catholic  Cbaplvo  to  Qrangegoruaan 
PeniteDtiatj. 
"  Terj  Rev.  Canon  Urimlej, 


Lest  there  might  be  any  doubt  of  the  religion  which  Mrs. 
Kirley  professed,  we  subjoin  a  Bet  of  affidavits  sworn  before 
M.  Kelly,  Esq.,  J.  P.  for  the  county  Loudi,  testifying  to 
the  fact  of  the  religion  of  parents  and  children  being  the 


"  1,  Eliubeth  Qui] 
■iocerelv  declare,  that  1  am  sister  of  the  late  Serjeant  Joho  Kirlev, 
ofthe  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards;  that  Margaret  M-Cormick.  m;  bro- 
ther John's  wife,  lived  with  me  for  four  months ;  that  she  and  her  child- 
ren attended  Mass  nhile  stopping  trith  me,  and  that  said  Margartl 
M'Cormick,  m;  brother  John's  wife,  told  me  she  was  at  coafeaiioa 
with  Father  Kieran  of  Dundalk.  Mi  brother  John  Kirle;  expret^ed 
ia  mj  presence  that  be  wished  his  children  to  be  edocated  in  the 
Convtnt  School  of  Dundalk." 

"  I,  Patrick  Klernan,  C.C.  of  Dundalk,  do  solemnl;  and  sincercl; 
declare,  that  Mrs.  Kirlej,  wife  of  the  late  Serjeant  Kirlev,  of  the 
Fourth  Dragoon  Quards,  presented  herself  for  the  reception  of 
Sacraments  in  the  Catholic  Church  at  Dundalk." 

"I,  Marv  Macken,  of  Dundalk,  do  solemnlj  and  sincerelv  declare, 
(hat  I  lived  in  the  same  bouse  with  Mrs.  Kirlev,  wife  of  the  late 
Serjeant  John  Kirlej,  of  the  Fourth  Dragoo*  Guards,  about  tlireu 
months  ;  that  I  heard  her  frequentlv  sat  she  vcas  a  Roman  Catholic ; 
that  she  could  have  got  her  eldest  child  provided  for  bj  a  ProtealanI 
ladj  in  England,  hut  she  would  not  content  to  have  bu'  child  brought 
up  a  Protestant." 

"  1,  Eose  Martin,  of  Seatown,  counlj  Louth,  do  solemnlj  and  "io- 
cerelj  declare,  that  Mrs.  Kirlej,  wife  of  the  late  Serjeant  John  Kirle*. 
of  the  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards,  lived  in  mj  bouse  in  Seatown  jtbat 
I  saw  her  anif-her  children  at  Maas  ;  that  1  heard  her  aaj  she  wai  » 
Roman XIatholic;  that  I  heard  Serjeant  Kirlev  stale  he  «i»bedsbuvs 
all  things  his  children  nould  be  educated  hj  the  nuns." 
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Xow  what  becomes  of  the  major's,  '^  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  young   Kirleys  were  gv&t  at  any  time  brougiit 
uf  in  the  Komaa  Catholic  faith/'    Had  one  of  the  parents 
been  a  Protestant,  there  might  have  been  some  colour  for  the 
sappoaition  that  they  had  got  no  religions  edueation  at  all,  for 
mixed  marriage's  oftentimes  produce  indifferentism  in  both 
parents,  or  matters  are  arranged  between  the  parties  by  a 
compromise.      But  when   both  parents  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, married  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  it  does  appear 
nitW  abauid,  to  sappose  that  the  children  of  such  a  marnage 
should  be  brought  up  not  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.     Buit 
we  haTe  shown  by  the  strongest  eyidenee,  that  these  children 
were  Catholics,  and  therefore  the  major  s  assertion  is  proved 
him.    Now  these  matters  have  been  known  to  the  major 
lor  some  time,  yet  he  has  neither  withdrawn  or  explained 
hu  statement,  but  like  a  true  hero  is  resolved  to  die  at  his 
post.    As  soon  as  these  facts  came  to  light,  the  Patriotic 
Gommissionera  immediately  sent  the  children  to  a  Catholic 
ficbool,  in  accoTdance  with  the  major's  promise?    Nothing 
of  the  sort.      They  have  the  children,  and  they  have  the 
motbor,  and  thev  declare  the  mother  wishes  the  children  to 
behronght  up  J^rotestants.    The  wishes  g(  a  lunatic  are 
cc^rtamly  sore  guides,  and  safe  ones,  to  indicate  how  th^ 
chiUna  should  be  reared.    Should  her  madness  assume  a 
diftrat  form,  what  will  be  the  &te  of  the  children?    Thus 
iim  "  Patriots   and  Proeelytizers"  take  advantage  of  the 
podlioniii  which  the  country  has  placed  them  to  defeat 
^  porpose  for  which  they  were  appointed.     Hitherto  it 
had  beai  but  too  apparent,  how  the  most  awful  calamity  which 
had  ever  afflicted  a  country  could  be  used  as  a  means  to 
rob  the  poor  of  that  religion,  to  wMeti  through  ages  of  per- 
Beeation  they  had  dung  widi  wonderftil  tenacity,  and  that  un- 
der the  guise  of  private  benevolence,  individuals  conld  avail 
tliemselves  of  the  destitution  of  many  to  tamper  with  the 
faith  of  a  few.    But  it  remained  to  l>e  proved,  that  a  great 
patioiial  body  organised  for  a  noble  purpose  could  d^rade 
its  high  mission  to  accomplish  the  base  ends  of  mi^uided 
zealots.    It  had  been  hoped  that  the  blood  so  ireely  shed 
for  England's  glory,  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  distinc- 
tions which  party  feeling  had  created,  and  that  the  com- 
ptaionsh^  of  labour,  of  suffering,  and  of  victory,  abroad 
would  have  been  the  forerunner  of  union  at  home :  that 
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Iieiicelbrth  all  differences  of  creed,  ahouM  merge  in  the  un- 
divided effort  to  promote  the  prospeiity  of'tho  country,  and 
that  the  time,  ingenuity,  and  energy  previously  expended  in 
fostering  religioua  rancour,  and  sectarian  bigotry,  would  be 
for  the  future  employed  to  maintain  and  increase  the  ac- 
knowledged interests  of  the  community,  and  the  ancient 
power  of  these  realms.  But  vain  were  such  expectations, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  has  revived  the  old 
enmitiea,  which  were  fast  disappearitig,  and  has  added  to 
these  feelings  the  consciousness,  that  not  even  the  sarred 
name  of  Royalty  can  ensure  to  the  Catholic  that  even- 
handed  justice  to  which  long-tried  fidelity  to  the  sovereign 
ought  to  have  entitled  him,  nor  preserve  him  from  a  per 
secutionmore  odious  thanthemost  bloody  enactments,  wliich 
penal  legislation  devised.  The  love  of  the  Irish  people 
for  learning  is  well  kuown,  and  universally  admitted.  In 
the  olden  time,  this  country  produced  many  great  scholars, 
who  carried  to  foreign  climes,  a  knowledge  of  those  seiencea 
and  that  literature  which  else  had  perished,  amid  the  dark- 
ness which  overhung  the  then  known  world.  In  the  eighth 
century,  indeed,  the  high  reputation  of  the  Irish  for  echo- 
larship,  had  become  established  throughout  Europe.  Eng- 
hind  herself  owes  to  the  piety  and  learning  of  Irishmen, 
her  preservation  from  that  total  ignorance,  which  the  con- 
rulsions,  caused  by  internal  dissensions  and  foreign  inva- 
sions, were  calculated  to  engender. 

When  more  recently,  the  unjust  and  abominable  enact- 
ments of  a  penal  code  inflicted  the  greatest  hardshipa  upon 
the  native  population,  the  denial  of  the  privilege  to  obtain 
an  education  nt  home  was  felt  most  galling.  Many  who 
possessed  the  means  to  do  so,  sent  their  children  to  foreign 
seminoriea,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  receive  that  instruction 
which,  at  home,  it  was  forbidden  to  afford.  Even  the  mn^^ 
of  the  population,  though  unable  thus  to  gain  knowledpii' 
for  their  children,  sent  them  to  some  obscure  scholar,  who. 
under  the  guise  of  far  different  avocations,  evaded  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  officers  of  the  law ;  and  many  a  man  who,  witb 
the  last  generation  has  passed  from  amongst  us,  could  recall 
the  spot  where  beneath  the  hedgerow  that  skirted  cuini' 
lonely  roadway,  he  imbibed  (he  first  rudiments  of  those 
ancient  langiK^^  in  which  the  leading  spirits  of  Greece  8n<l 
Botnc  were   wont  lo  ridicule  (he    follies,    denounce    ttie 
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vices,  or  arouse   the   enthusiasin    of  their  countrymen* 
When,  however,  a  milder  tone,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  pervaded  our  laws,  and 
tiiose  restrictions,  which  before,  had  repressed  the  tendency 
of  our  race,  were  removed,  the  genius  of  the  youth  of 
Ireland  asserted  its  pre-eminence,  and  proved  that  centu- 
ries of  penal  laws  had  not  dimmed  the  lustre  of  its  hereditarv 
glories.  Now,  this  brave  old  land  presents  a  picture  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  any  country  on  the  face  of  God's  earth, 
of  a  people  long  enslaved,  proscribed,  nearly  extermi- 
nated, springing  into  new  life  and  vigour,  overcoming  by  the 
mere  force  of  its  talent,  its  integrity,  its  perseverance, 
every  obstacle  which  jealousy  and  power  could  oppose,  and 
writing  from  the  hands  of  a  long  dominant,  and  still  hos- 
tile faction,  those  rights  from  which  it  had  been  so  long 
excluded.      Still  hostile  do  we  say?    Yes!  for,  finding 
repression  unavailing,  knowing  that  penal  laws  cannot  now 
be  reinforced,  they  seek  to  render  ineffectual  the  rights  they 
have  been  forced  to  concede ;  by  jibes  and  jeers  they  seek  to 
lessen  the  authority  of  our  ministers ;  by  insidious  schemes 
of  mixed  education  they  try  to  sap  the  foundation  of  our 
religions  belief;  and  to  cap  the  cumax  of  their  iniquity, 
they  divert  the  pure  stream  of  national  benevolence  into 
ihe  btti  and  fetid  sink  of  sectarian  proselytism.    Is  there 
uo  liw  to  touch  these  men  ?    Shall  private  peculation  and 
personal  dishonesty  be  amenable  to  justice,  and  those  who 
have  violated  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  a  public  trust 
es«4)e  with  impunity  ?    Shall  these  be  permitted  to  carry 
on  a  trade  in  souls,  more  heinous  than  that  accursed  traffic, 
which  erewhile  excited  the  indignant  vengeance  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  ?    That  trade  in  human  blood  which  enlisted  the 
pnnciples  and  feelings  of  our  common  nature  against  it,  was 
less  croel,  less  unnatural  than  the  system  authorised  by  the 
commissioners,  which  deals  in  the  souls  of  men.    The  for- 
mer affected  only  the  body,  and  influenced  only  the  temporal 
condition  of  the  sufferers ;  the  latter  affects  the  very  soul,  and 
will  influence  the  eternal  destiny  of  its  victims.    It  behoves, 
therefore,  those  who  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
vho  are  placed,  by  Providence,  beyond  the  reach  of  these 
ravening  wolvea,  to  help  their  weaker  and  poorer  brethren, 
by  every  means  w^ithin  their  reach ;  and  as  the  law  has 
been  invoked  to  protect  those  evil-doers,  let  us,  too,  put  that 
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law  in  motion  to  disoover  how  for  such  misconduct  will 
be  permitted.  Let  us  meet  them  on  their  own  ground ; 
let  n8  aeize  every  opportimity  to  trace  md  bring  to  light 
their  deeds  of  darlmess ;  let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  one 
failure  or  twenty  failures,  but  persevere,  confident  in  the 
conviction  that  "  God  will  defend  the  right." 

We  have  a  little  above  asked  this  question — should  Mrs. 
Kirley*8  madness  take  a  different  course,  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  her  childr^  1  And  to  this  we  had  intended  to 
reply  by  analogy,  judging  from  the  conduct  of  a  certain 
institution  in  England  with  regard  to  the  children  of  oor- 

!)oral  Guilfoyle.  Whilst  writing  this  paper,  any  necessity 
or  a  hypothetical  answer  has  Seen  removed  by  the  occur- 
r^ice  of  a  case,  the  particulars  of  which  we  have  just  read, 
and  to  the  circumstances  of  which,  we  shall  venture  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  extract  from  the  **  Weekly 
Register." 

We  do  not  certify  the  faets,  but  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  they  are  true ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  that  a  respec- 
table newspaper  would,  knowingly,  state  a  falsehood.  And 
this  recital  is  so  circumstantial,  that,  until  there  be  an  offi- 
cial contradiction  of  the  statement,  we  must  give  it  credence. 
In  stating  that  a  matter  did  not  occur,  which  has  happened, 
the  party  may  not  be  guilty  of  any  wish  to  misrepresent, 
and  if  the  occurrence  have  taken  place  at  any  considerable 
distance  of  time,  a  justification  may  be  found  in  that  defect- 
iveness of  memory,  to  which  we  are  all,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  liable ;  and  this  is  the  view  commonly  taken  by 
juries  when  deciding  upon  testimony  of  a  contradictory 
character,  as  to  events  winch  may  or  may  not  have  happened ; 
but  when  a  person  states  a  fact  to  exsist,  which  does  not 
exist  at  all,  he  renders  himself  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
grossly  and  wilfully  perverting  the  truth.  Now,  this  jour- 
nal is  either  telling  a  lie,  or  asserting  a  fact ;  if  the  former, 
why  has  it  not  been  contradicted  ?  if  the  latter,  then  we  are 
bound  to  give  the  narrative  our  entire  belief.  We  rive  it 
for  what  it  is  worth,  let  the  reader  judge  of  its  viuue. 

As  we  before  stated,  the  commissioners  bound  themselves 
to  educate  the  children  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
having  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  surviving  mother ;  and 
they  have  also  admitted  that  they  were  in  loco  parentis^ 
and  bound  to  enquire  what  was    the  father's    religion, 
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not  to  take  it  on  trust.  Now,  let  us  see  how  this  principle  is 
a^?tal  on  when  a  Catholic  is  the  subject  of  their  jurisdiction. 
We  give  the  facts  in  our  own  language : — 

Private  Nelson  of  the  95th  regiment,  a  Catholic,  had  four 
children,  aged  respectively  (in  1^55),  nine  years  and  a  half, 
six  years  and  a  half,  five  years,  and  three  years.     He  died  in 
the  Crimea ;  his  widow  is  a  Catholic  ;  the  four  children  were 
sent  to  a  Protestant  school.    Berently,  several  Catholic  chil- 
dren have  been  removed  from  Protestant  to  Catholic  schools, 
un  the  demand  of  their  mothers.    There  was  some  chance 
that  Mrs.  Nelson  miffht  do  the  same.     How  was  this  to  be 
avoided  ?    It  seems  there  was  some  rule  made  by  the  com- 
Tuisaoners,  according  to  which  everv  application  for  the 
placing  of  a  child  at  a  Catholic  school,  isrigidlv  refused,  if 
the  child  want  a  day  of  being  seven  years  old ;  but  if  the 
Catholic  mother  permitted  her  child  to  be  sent  to  a  Protes- 
tant school,  this  rule  was  relaxed.     One  of  Mrs.  Nelson's 
children  is  still  under  the  prescribed  age  ;  she  was  therefore 
told  at  the  office,  some  months  ago,  that  she  must  remove  it 
from  this  school,  in  which  it  had  been  placed,  and  keep  it 
at  home.    She  perfectly  understood,  that  if  she  left  her 
children  at  the  Protestant  school  this  notice  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter.     For  many  months  it  con- 
tin\w4  80 ;  this  poor  woman  applied  to  have  ner  four  children 
5€iit  toa  Catholic  school ;  the  request  was  refused.    "  There 
»  vet  another  remarkable  fact,"  says  the  writer,  and  we 
shall  now  let  him  speak  for  himself: — 

"There  18  yet  another  remarkable  fact  in  the  case  of  those  poorchild- 
r^D.  Wben  the  mother  went  down  in  person  into  Hampshire  to  remove 
tbem,  all  the  children^  including  the  youngest  (^only  five  years  old),  re. 
fosed  to  go  with  her,  and  she  was  compelled  to  return  to  London  with* 
out  tbeio.  This,  we  doubt  not»  will  be  represented  by  the  agents  of  the 
Pitriotic  Fund  as  a  signal  triumph :  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  it. 
It^bnws  what  sort  of  training  Catholic  children  receive  at  the  schools 
to  vbich  they  are  consigaed  by  Captain  Fishboume— >how  much 
more  carefully  they  are  instructed  in  theological  controversy  than  in 
fflial  duty.  The  poor  widow  ascertained  that  notice  had  been  sent 
to  tbe  managers  of  the  school,  some  days  before  she  came  with  Cap- 
tain  Pisbboume's  order  for  their  removal.  The  time  thus  gained 
Ud  been  carefully  made  use  of.  To  speak  on  tbe  representation  of 
children  is  never  safe ;  their  acconot  may  materially  differ  from  the 
representation  which  the  managers  of  the  school  would  give  of  the 
same  facts.  Their  account*  true  or  false^  is,  that  they  were  sent  for 
bj  tbe  lady  who  keeps  it,  and  alarmed  by  being  told  of  the  treatment 
they  would  receive  if  they  went.  They  even  go  into  particulars,  and 
u;  tbey  were  warned  that  they  would  be  shut  up,  and  not  let  to  get 
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ant,  witb  other  detaUi  of  cruelty  so  itr&nge  as  to  sound  like  a  chilli's 
misundera landing.  That  it  was  su^rgested  by  any  ilt-will  toward!* 
their  teachers  is  unlikelj,  as  they  give  the  highest  account  uf  their 
good  and  kind  treatment  by  them.  In  the  end,  aftir  a  second  journey 
from  London,  the  poor  widow,  not  without  considerable  difficuili, 
recovered  her  children.  On  all  this  we  would  malc«  only  one  com- 
ment. Itexplains  Captain  Fishbouriic*s  ohstinale  refusal  of  any  clue 
to  the  particulars  of  his  proceedings ;  the  names,  ages,  ki:.,  of  ihe 
children  whom  he  haii  placed  in  different  schools,  how  hug 
they  remained  there,  and  where  they  now  are,  &C.  If  our  parlianient 
or  her  Majesty's  ministerii  are  really  desirous  of  fair  play,  it  will  lead 
them  to  compel  him  to  give  that  information.  But,  be  this  as  it  ma;, 
the  Catholics  of  the  Empire  have  much  in  their  own  bunds.  Some- 
where around  us  are  the  mothers  of  the  poor  children  whom  he  hu 
tlidnnpped.  They  feel  more  than  any  one  eUe,  the  sin  against  Ood, 
and  the  cruelty  townrds  their  children,  which  ihey  have  reluctantly 
been  induced  to  commit.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  find  them  out ;  to 
explain  to  them  their  rights,  and  to  assure  them  of  influential  support 
in  demanding  them,  ami  they  will  only  be  too  glad  to  remove  their 
children." 

Here  is  another  example  of  bow  the  public  funds  arc  dis- 
posed of.  Every  inducement  is  held  out  to  poor  Catliolica, 
to  cause  them  to  allow  their  children  to  be  brought  up  Fro- 
toatantg,  and  every  impediment  tlirown  in  the  way  of  their 
rearing  them  in  their  own  religion.  Howisitreconcileable 
with  a  due  execution  of  the  truat  reposed  in  the  commia- 
Biouers,  that  they  should  have  one  rule  for  those  who  wish 
to  have  their  children  educated  in  Catholic  schools,  and 
another  for  those  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  them  to  the 
tender  mercy  of  zealots.  Many  a  poor  woman  overcome 
by  her  afflictions,  and  worn  out  by  her  poverty,  may  have 
been  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  having  to  chaive  herself 
witii  the  maintenance  of  a  child  whom  probably  ner  means 
were  inadequate  to  support.  The  wantof  conrage,  to  view 
without  flinching,  suchaprospect,  might  have  induced  weak 
mothers  to  neglect  their  offspring.  The  children  would,  in 
this  way,  have  been  left  at  the  school,  reared  Protestants,  and 
the  reply  to  any  indignant  demand  on  the  part  of  the  membera 
of'her  creed,  would  have  been,  the  children  were  here  by  their 
mother's  wish,  The  scene  which  took  place  on  the  demand  of 
Mrs.  Kelson  for  her  children,  is  only  one  out  of  the  many 
instances  which  might  be  adduced  to  prove  how  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Patriotic  Fund  have  been  able  to  sustain  their 
statement  with  regard  to  the  paucity  of  Catholics  in  (lie 
British  anny.  But  their  triumph  wul  be  abort  lived.  The 
country  is  at  length  awake  ;  the  indignation  of  the  people 
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is  enkindled,  it  will  descend  in  thunder,  and  scatter  this  guilty 
traffic  to  the  winds. 

We  shall  mst  mention  one  other  case,  and  then  revert  to 
iLe  Archbmop*B  letter  on  the  allotment  of  the  surplus 
funds. 

William  Norris  of  the  90th  Regiment,  was  a  Catholic. 
He  married  affirl  named  Margaret  Donovan,  also  a  Catholic. 
They  had  children,  and  when  Norris  was  leaving  this  coun- 
try with  his  regiment,  under  orders  for  the  East,  he  begged 
of  Canon  Grinoley,  who  acted  as  Chaplain  to  the  Catholic 
soldiers  in  the  Dublingarrison,  to  take  care  of  them,  to  look 
after  their  education,  and  see  that  they  were  reli^ously 
reared  in  the  old  faith.     Poor  fellow :  he  died  in  the  Crimea. 
His  widow,  anxious  that  her  children  should  be  well  taken 
ojire  of,  applied  to  have  them  placed  in  Catholic  schools.     No 
attention  was  paid  to  h^  request.     She  repeated  her  appli- 
cation again  and  a^n,  specifying  that  she  desired  Mary- 
Ann  Norris  to  be  placed  either  at  St.  Clare's  Orphan  school, 
Harold  s  Cross,  or  in  the  school  attached  to  the  Convent  of 
tlie  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Baggot-street. 

Still  her  demand  was  neglected.  Worn  out  by  these 
reiterated  refosals  and  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  she 
dg^  waited  on  the  agent  of  the  Commissioners,  and  stated 
Q^r  wLib  to  leave  the  selection  of  a  school  to  him.  Imme- 
^tfdj'the  agent  wrot«,  and  bv  return  of  post,  an  answer  was 
'^red  from  Captain  FiBhboume  stating  that  the  girl 
dioold  be  at  once  sent  to  London,  and  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  mother  to  enable  her  to 
cume  up  to  London  with  her  child,  and  to  pay  her  expenses 
tack  to  this  country .  They  went  to  London,  The  child 
was  placed  at  a  Protestant  school ;  the  mother  returned,  and 
heart  broken  at  the  fate  to  which  the  pressure  of  want  had 
induced  her  to  commit  her  child,  died  in  a  short  period. 
She  is  no  more.  May  her  poverty  plead  an  excuse  for  this 
her  ffrave  dereliction  of  duty.  Sut  it  affords  no  excuse 
to  the  Commidsioners.  ITie  agent  here  can  offer  no 
apology  for  such  conduct.  He  well  knew  the  religion  of  the 
father.  There  was  no  stain  on  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
mother;  her  wishes  upon  the  subject  were  known ;  they  were 
in  accordance  with  those  long  before  expressed  by  the 
ftther,  and  her  wishes  being  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  hia 
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deeire,  )iia  religion  was  the  religion  in  which,  nccordinc  (o 
the  exprtes  declaration  of  Captain  Fishboume,  the  children 
should  be  educated.  What  now  becomes  of  the  assertion 
of  Major  Harris  in  the  case  of  the  Kirleja?  "  Were  ihey 
known  to  be  Boman  CathoUca  they  would  be  sent  by  tbe 
Commits  ion  era  to  Roman  Catholic  Bchools  and  well  taken 
care  of,"  ItjoBtoccnra  to  us  to  ask  who  is  this  Fishboume  ? 
I'here  was  a  Fishboume  in  Carlow  of  whom  we  in  our  youtb 
heard  much,  who,  with  four  other  Magistrates,  was  struck  off 
the  roll  on  a  representation  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for 
hnvinff  interfered  with  the  civil  richtB  of  oneortwohTindred 
Cntholics.  We  wonder  is  the  pliant  Captain  any  relalion 
of  this  ex- Magistrate.  It  woiild  be  well  to  know  this,  for 
we  might  then  be  able  to  estimate  the  justice  of  the 
rommisaionera,  and  be  enabled  to  understand  mncb 
whieh  is  at  present  incomprehenBible.  If  he  be  a  relaliTe 
we  cannot  congratulate  tlie  public  upon  the  selection  of 
such  a  man  to  administer  a  fund  in  which  Catholics  are 
interested.  Out  of  this  case  of  Mrs.  Norris  arose  as 
amusing  correspondence  which  we  shall  insert,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  this  matter  of  fact  paper.  The  Arch- 
bishop interested  himself  in  this  poor  Mrs.  Norris,  and  re- 
ferred to  her  case  in  his  letter  to  Lord  St.  Leonards.  The  re- 
ference attracted  the  attention  of  »  gallant  Major,  not  the 
Kirley's  Major,  but  another  Major,  Mrs.  Norria's  Major: 
and  he  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  the  Archbishop  in 
the  following  terms. 

Bojal  Hotpital,  Dublin,  Deoeinber  10,  IS5T. 
Mt  Lord — I  have  the  honour  to  state  for  jour  iDfomation,  Ibal, 


ai  I  vai  the  oulv  perion  in  Dublin  acting-  for  the  roTal  ci 
~      ■     '      "  inif  that  had  anj  right  to  forward   any  a 

page  38,"  i    , 
0  Lord   St.   Leonards,  I  therefore  consider   f  have  a  right  t< 


Patriotic   Fund  that  had  anv  right  to  forward   an;  application  for 

Mrs.  Nun-is,  the   woman   alluded  to  b;  jou  at  page  36,  in  jour  lei- 


deniHnd  from  jour  Lordship  to  state  whether  or  not  I  am  the  officii) 
alluded  to  at  page  38  who  treated  Mrs,  Norrie  so  uiKivill/,  aa  described 
bj  jour  Lordihip  ?  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  mj  lord,  jour  moil 
obedient  servant,  Owek  Llotd  Ohmbbt. 

M^or,  and  O.S.  2nd  Dublin  District. 
The  Most  BeT.  Dr.  Cuilen,  Boman  Catholic  Archbishop, 
ftc,  8lc„  M,  Eccles.a(r«et,  Dublin. 

To  this  note  his  Grace  returned  a  very  proper  and  be- 
coming answer,  informing  Major  Ormshy  that  his  know- 
ledge was  derived  from  two  gentlemen  wno  had  the  facts 
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from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Nome  herself.     Here  is  the  Arch- 
bishop's letter. 

&5,  £ccles-«treet,  14th  December,  1857- 

SiB — In   reply  to  jour  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  with  which  I 
hAve  been  honoured,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  given  all  the  in- 
formation of  which,  when   writing,  I  was  possessed  regarding  Mrs. 
Norrts,  at  paee  40  of  the  third  edition  of  the  letter  to  Lord  St. 
Leonards,  puolished  a  day  or  two  before  your  letter  reached  me.    By 
referring  to  that  page,  you  will  perceive  that  my  information  was  de- 
rived firora  a  gentleman  who,  in  company  with  another,  had  received 
it  from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Norris  herself.     My  informant,  in  his  letter, 
does  not  raeotioQ  the  name  of  the  official  who  treated  with  Mrs.  Norris 
eboat  aandiog  her  child  to  a  Protestant  school ;  but  he  declared 
tbst  he  and  his  friead  are  ready  to  verify  this  statement,  of  which  I 
give  a  condensed  account,  before  any  tribunal  or  commission  deputed 
to  examine  the  case.     Since  my  letter  to  Lord  St.  Leonards  was  pub* 
lisked,  another  gentleman  has  informed  me  that  he  had  also  a  con« 
9erMti<m  with  Mrs  Norris,  and  that  in  course  of  it  she  referred  to  a 
letter  addressed  by  herself  to  the  commissioners,  and  to  an  answer  she 
received  from  them  early  in  November,  1856  ;  also,  to  another  letter 
addressed  to  the  commissioners  about  the  middle  of  said  month,  and 
to  HI  answer  received  to  the  same  letter.     If  these  four  documents, 
tad  all  the  <K»rreepondence  that  passed  between  Mrs.  Norris  and  the 
oommiasioaers  be  produced,  perhaps  the  name  of  the  official  she  men* 
tiooed  may  be  discovered,  and  her  own  feelings  more  fully  understood* 
It  apDears  that  Mrs.  Norris  is  dead.    The  high  character  and  un* 
ttooaded  integrity  of  my  informant  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  she 
Qide  the  statement  given  in  my  letter.     If  she  brought  an  unfounded 
c^ttfgi  iffainst  an  official  of  the  commissioners,  she  has  already  ren* 
^tfid  s  u^adful  account  for  having  done  so ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  her 
sutenient  be  correct*  the  official  will,  in  his  turn,  have  to  answer 
^fore  a  just  Judge,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persoDS,  for  bavi  ag  induced 
a  poor  woman  to  act  against  her  conscience,  and  to  sacrifice  the  faith 
^  Iter  child,  which  should  have  been  dearer  to  her  than  life  itself. 
As  I  am  only  anxious  that  the  fall  truth  should  be  known,  I   have 
vftived  all  controversy  about  the  right  which  you  assume  of  putting 
me  questions,  whilat  thete  whom  you  represent  have  given  no  ansiver 
to  a  plain  statement  of  facts  sent  to  them.     I  have  the  honor  to  be 
joor  obedient  servant.  (Signed)  |2^  Paul  Ocllbn. 

Major  Owen  Lloyd  Ormsby,  O.S.  2nd  Dublin  District. 

The  Major  grew  pti^iacious,  and  like  most  persons  who 
lose  their  temper  lost  his  head,  for  we  cannot  oelieve  that 
''sn  officer  and  a  gentleman"  having  full  possession  of  his 
faculties  conld  have  penned  such  an  effusion  as  the  following. 

Royal  Hospital^  Dublin,  Dec.  21,  1857. 

Mf  LoKD— In  reply  to  letter  of  the    14th  inst,  have  the  honour 
to  acquaint  you,  as  you  decline  to  say  whether  or  not  the  statement 
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published  bj  jon.  relative  to  a  Mrs.  Norria,  Alluded  to  me,  T  hare 
now  to  state  in  the  moHt  positive  msnner,  that  the  statementa  referred 
to  are  ulterlj  without  foundation,  if  intended  for  me.  1  have  the 
honour  to  be,  m;r  lord,  jour  most  obedient  servant, 


We  venlure  to  say  that  the  veriest  tyro  juet  entering 
upon  a  course  of  "  Lindley  Murray"  would  have  bluahttd 
had  such  a  letter  been  attributed  to  bim.  Leaving  out  the 
pareutliesis,  we  are  enabled  to  behold  more  clearly  the 
beaulios  of  this  epistolary  gem.  It  will  ran  thus — "  My 
Jjord,  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  I  have  the 
honor  to  acquaint  you,  1  have  now  to  state  in  the  moat 
positive  manner  Ac,  Ac." 

What  an  extraordinary  sample  of  military  letter  writing. 
The  manner  affords  an  example  of  a  disregard  for  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  composition,  as  the  matter  does  .a  neglect  of 
those  of  propriety.  Judging  from  this  sample  we  would 
advise  the  Major  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  personal  pro- 
nouns for  Hie  Dcnetit  of  the  "  Patriotic  Fund."  He  would 
eclipse  Blair,  and  might  become  the  head  of  a  new  school  of 
composition.  It  is  tbrtunate  for  the  benefit  of  "  the  8et- 
vice"  tliat  competitive  examinations  were  not  known  when 
Major  Ormsby  was  gazetted,  or  we  fear  be  should  have  been 
to  use  the  tcehinal  term,  "  Spun,"  and  thus  (he  Military 
branch  of  "  the  Service"  would  have  been  deprived  of  a 
most  intelligent  officer,  and  the  Patriotic  Commissioners 
would  have  Tost  the  aasiatance  of  this  invaluable  official. 

Notwithstanding  this  "bit  o'writin',"his  Grace,  not  heed- 
ing this  ungramiiiatical  scribbler,  but  anxious  that  the  public 
mind  should  be  satisfied  as  to  the  bona  tides  of  his  Grace's 
Blatements.  sent  a  reply  asking  for  tlie  production  of  the 
letters  which  passed  oetween  the  Major  and  his  masters 
in  reference  to  the  case  of  the  widow  Norria,  and  calling 
the  Major'saltention  to  some  letters  which  his  Grace  thought 
might  be  within  Ormsby's  reach. 

66,  Eceles-atreet,  December  2*.  1857- 
Sir — I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  ;our  commuDicatiou  of  lb* 
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21ft  iosUnty  in  replj  to  my  better  of  the  14tfa.  I  am  happy  to  perceive 
that  TOO  repudiate  any  participation  in  the  unworthy  proceedings  by 
wbieh  Mrs.  Norris,  according  to  her  own  statement,  was  induced  to 
sacrifice  the  faith  of  her  child  ;  but  I  regret  that  you  have  not  pro- 
doced  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  her  and  the  Royal 
Commisaoners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  She  received  from  their  sec- 
rettfy  or  agent,  a  letter,  dated  November  5th,  I856»  in  reply  to  a 
memorial  addressed  by  her  some  months  previously  to  them.  She  re- 
ceived another  letter,  dated  *25th  of  the  same  month  and  year,  which 
WIS  a  reply  to  a  second  letter  addressed  by  her  to  the  Commissioners 
on  the  IStn  of  November.  These  documents  are,  I  presi^ine,  within 
your  reaeh  ;  and  if  you  produce  them  in  an  official  form,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly teod  to  remove  all  controversy  on  the  matter  under  exami* 
nation.  I  am  informed  that  Mrs.  Norris's  letters,  or  memorials^ 
show  a  decided  anxiety  on  her  part  to  place  her  child  in  a  Catholic 
school.  This  being  the  case,  the  question  naturally  arises,  by  what 
agency,  and  by  what  official,  was  the  poor  women  induced  to  act 
against  her  conscience,  and  to  consent  to  have  her  daughter  educated 
in  a  religion  which  herself  did  not  believe.  It  appears  to  me  that 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  management  of  the  Patriotic  Fund 
ought  to  be  anxious  to  have  the  fullest  light  thrown  upon  the  matter, 
in  which  they  cannot  but  feel  that  they  may  be  compromised  before 
the  public.  If  you  do  not  think  fit  to  produce  the  correspondence, 
perfaapt  it  may  be  brooffht  to  light  in  some  other  way.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  onedient  servant, 

(Signed)  ift  Paul  Ccllen. 

M^or  Owen  Lloyd  Ormsby,  O.S.  2nd  Dublin  District, 

Boyal  Hospital. 

The  prodnction  of  these  documents  was  refused,  without 
M  arder  from  the  Commissioners,  and  the  agent  proceeds 
to  chaise  *'  Dr.  CuUen"  with  having  published,  **  false  and 
anoDymous  statements/' 

Dublin,  29th  December,  1857. 

Mt  Lokd — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  I  have  the 
boQoar  to  state  that  I  have  no  authority  to  produce  any  official  cor- 
respondence that  may  he  in  my  office  relative  to  Mrs.  Norris,  but 
ihail  be  hs4>py  to  do  so  if  commanded  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  I  beg  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  Ktter  ad- 
dressed bv  me  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Royal  Patriotic  Fund,  on  luy 
Attention  being  called  to  your  letter  to  Lord  St.  Leonards,  together 
vitb  a  certificate  from  both  my  staff  Serjeants — men  of  high  char- 
acter and  undoubted  integrity — which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  satisfy 
the  public  that  the  false  and  anonymous  statements  published  by  you 
c»n  in  DO  way  allude  to  me.  O.  L.  Ormsby. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  55,  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

We  have  often  read  an  angry  correspondence,  but  it  has 
never  been  our  lot  to  peruse  communications  displaying  so 
much  iffnorance  and  its  usual  concomitant  impudence  a» 
those  of  Major  Ormsby.    The  Archbishop  calm  and  col- 
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lected  woanda  hie  adversary  at  every  pass,  whilst  the  Ma- 
jor wildly  thrusting  in  his  blind  i\iry  ininres  only  bimself 
and  leavea  hie  opponent  unscathed.  Not  satiened,  how- 
ever, with  thus  emasbing  (?)  "  Dr.Cullen,"  the  Majur  fell 
it  necessary  to  justify  his  conduct  to  hia  mastCT,  and  ac- 
cordingly, addressed  a  report  to-  Captain  Fiahbonrae  on 
the  siuiject  of  Mrs.  Norris,'  in  which  with  a  rashness 
totallv  irreconcilable  with  that  aelf-poesesaion  and  imper- 
turbaDle  calmness  which  should  chanusteriae  a  oHninand- 
ing  officer,  he  distinctly  brands  "  Dt.  CoUen"  as  a  harl 
What  a  pity  this  fiery  Hotspnr  was  not  sent  to  cool 
his  heels  in  the  Crimea ;  a  little  Muscovite  phlebotomy 
might  tone  down  to  a  healthy  flow  the  impetuous  torrent 
of  Die  ardent  blood.  What  a  pity  that  this  o'ermaetering 
energy  should  have  been  wasted  in  a  controversy  with  a 
Popish  priest,  which  would  have  been  bo  useful  at  the  Kedan, 
ana  would  doubtless  have  succeeded  in  gaining  that  prize 
of  which  the  English  were  so  wrongfully  deprived.  The  poor 
Major — 

"  Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assttred — " 
has  the  hardihood  to  cast  upon  a  clergyman  an  insult 
which  if  offered  to  one  of  his  most  junior  suDordinatea  miglit 
have  bad  a  by  no  means  pleasant  result.    But 

"  That  in  the  Major's  but  a  choleric  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  rank  blasphemy," 
It  is  strange  to  observe  that  the  two  Majors  shine  in  the 
aame  style  of  epistolary  elegance.  Was  there  not  some- 
thing in  oitr  suspicion  with  wgard  to  the  "  complete  letter 
writer?"  Major  number  one  t«lls  the  priest  he  lies.  Ma- 
jor number  two  tells  the  Archbishop  the  same  thing.  Still 
we  must  not  criticize,  but  be  content : 

"  Great  men  may  jest  with  saints  :  'tis  wit  in  them. 
But,  in  the  lees,  foul  profanation." 
Let  us  come  to  tliis  Report.    Here  it  is. 

The  official  report  of  M^or  Lloyd  Orm»by,   addreiaed  to 
CftptaiD  Fishbourne ; — 

Boj»l  Hoipital,  2nd  Dublin  Diatrlct. 

Sib Mj  attention  having  been  called  to  Dr.   Cullen'n  letter  to 

Lord  St.  Leonards,  page  38,  where  he  alludes  to  a  Hn.  Norrii,  I  h*T» 
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the  booor  to  acqaaiiit  you,  for  the  informatioD  of  the  Royal  Com- 
misaiooen  of  the  Patriotic  Fundythat  the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Culien, 
reiatiYe  to  the  treatmeot  received  by  Mrs  Norris  from  an  official,  are 
utterly  false,  if  tDteoded  for  me.  It  is  true  Mrs.  Norris  applied  to 
have  ber  child  sent  to  the  Protestant  school  at  Hampstead  ;  and  I 
remarked  to  Mrs.  Norris^  at  that  time,  in  the  presence  of  my  two 
staff  aeijoants,  both  Roman  Oatholics,  that  I  considered  it  a  most 
extraordiiuyry  proceeding  on  ber  part  to  send  her  child  to  a  Protestant 
fchool,  as  she  stated  berself  and  nusband  were  Roman  Catholics,  and 
I  advised  ber  not  to  do  so  without  due  consideration.  I  wish  to  add 
that  my  staff  Serjeants  are  ready  to  certify  that  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  no  influence  whatever  was  used  by  me  to  make  Mrs. 
Norris  send  ber  cbiidren  to  a  Protectant  school ;  and  I  beg  to  suggest 
that  tbe  Royal  Commissioners  will  call  upon  Dr.  Cullen  to  name  the 
official  be  alludes  to,  that  treated  Mrs.  Norris  so  uncivilly.  I  have 
tbe  honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

OwsN  Lloti>  Ormbbt, 

Major  and  S.O.  2nd  Dublin  District. 

Captain  Fisbbourne,  19,  New-street, 

Spring  Gardens,  London. 


"Royal  Hospital,  Dublin,  11  tb  December,  1857. 

"  We,  tbe  ondersigned,  do  certify  that  we  have  attentively  read 
^Wlter  addressed  by  Major  O.L.  Ormsby  to  Captain  Fishbourne, 
Hon.  Seeretftry  Royal  Patriotic  Fund,  dated  2nd  of  December,  1657, 
tt^bereby  testify  to  tbe  irutks  therein  stated, 

t8%ned)  *'  Jamcs  Bissstt,  Staff  serjeant, 

"  Jambs  Joir Eg,  Quartermaster  SerjeanC* 

The  Major  is  caught,  befell  into  a  trap.  His  triumph  was 
A  little  premature.  ' '  I  wish  to  add  that  my  staff  Serjeants  are 
^j  to  certify  that  my  statement  is  correct."  Indeed  they 
»e  not.  They  are  prepared  to  "  testify  to  the  truths 
thepein  stated,  they  wQl  certify  that  whateyer  is  true  in 
your  statement  is  true,  but  they  cannot  certify  that  your 
Biatement  is  correct.  It  is  too  bad  to  see  a  Major  out^ma- 
noeuYied  in  this  way  by  staff  Serjeants ;  it  is  subyersive  of 
«I1  discipline,  and  tiiey  should  be  tried  by  Court  Martial  and 
degraded.  But  perhaps  the  Major  is  cleverer  than  we 
thought,  and  this  is  only  a  ruse;  that  he  knew  very 
well,  what  the  Serjeants  signed  and  let  them  sign  it, 
I)ec»i8e  they  would  notsign  anything  more  explicit;  probably 
tbe  Major  thought  it  mi^t  escape  the  general  run  cjf  News- 
paper readers,  and  as  to  Fishbourne  "he  is  all  right." 
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"  tJtnim  honim  mavis  accipde." 
Take  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.     We  are  done  witb  joo. 
We  sball  merely  say  "  we  know  what  we  know." 


5i,  EccIh  street,  Ut  Jtnatrj,  IBM. 

SiR—I  hav«  to  ftcknowtedge  the  receipt  or  joor  letter  ortb*  29th 
ultimo,  vhicb  I  perceive  jou,  without  gii'in^  time  for  a  repW.  h4te 
published  ID  the  Evening  Uaii  of  thli  o.a,te,  and  which  I  tberefbre 
aniwer  through  the  press. 

In  tbftt  letter  jau  fasTe  altogether  lost  light  of  the  quettions  reallf 
at  issue,  and  you  seem  only  intent  on  supporting  your  own  veracity 
by  the  anthoritj  of  your  two  sergeants. 

The  queiitioni  really  at  issue  were  : — 

Ist — Did  Mn.  Nurris  make  tbe  statements  attributed  to  her  in 
my  letter? 

tjndly — If  she  made  those  statements,  was  she  worthy  of  credit  ? 

3rdly — If  she  were  worthy  of  credit,  by  what  agency,  and  by  wh»l 
official,  was  she  induced  to  betray  her  cauBcience  hy  allowing  her 
child  to  be  educated  a  Protestant  ? 

As  to  the  first  question,  though  you  assert,  with  official  arrogaaee, 
that  the  statements  toade  in  my  letter  are  ''false  and  aDonymous," 
you  will  be  reluctantly  obliged,  when  yon  read  the  name*  and  de- 
clarations of  my  informants,  who  are  as  well  known  and  a*  Tcraeious, 
at  least,  aa  you  are,  to  admit  that  your  anxiety  to  abield  your  owi 
character  has  placed  you  in  a  position  which  yon  cannot  sustain. 
Tbe  public  will  see  that  my  informants  are  g-entlemen  of  unsullied 
honour  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  that  they  bad  not  been  engaged 
in  schemes  to  convert  public  funds  to  purposes  of  vile  proseljtiini, 
and  all  will  admit  that  I  njs  juttifled  in  receiving  their  atatemeats 
without  the  slightest  besilation. 

2ndly — As  to  Mrs.  Norris  herself,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
credit  should  be  denied  to  her.  It  is  certain  that  she  waited  several 
times  on  Canon  Grimley  to  consult  with  hiiu  on  tbe  best  means  of  se- 
curing a  Catholic  education  for  her  child.  It  is  also  certain  that 
Canon  Grimley  read  the  letter  which  she  had  addressed  to  the  Coro- 
missoners  of  tbe  Patriotic  Fund,  to  their  committee,  or  to  their 
agents,  expressing  a  strong  desire  to  have  her  child  placed  in  a 
Catholic  school,  aad  that  he  saw  her  sign  the  letter  in  queslion  in  the 
presence  of  an  alderman  of  this  city,  a  precaution  which  she  adopted 
in  order  to  secure  authority  for  her  statements.  From  tbe  letter  hrre 
appended  of  Mr.  Star  it  appears  that  she  assured  him  and  Mr.  Lvncb, 
the  gentleman  who  accompanied  him,  that  she  had  been  most  aniious 
to  have  her  child  placed  in  a  convent  school ;  and  she  added  that  ii 
was  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  and  annoyance  which  she  mei 
with  from  an  official,  that,  in  her  weakness,  she  consented  to  abandon 
her  project. 

Huch  are  the  statements  undoubtedly  made  by  Mrs.  Norris.  Are 
tbey  in  conformity  with  the  letters  or  petitions  which  she  lent  to  t^( 
Commiuioners,  or  to  their  committee,  or  agents  7     If  her  letters 
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are  really  in  contradiction  with  her  atatements,  then  her  credibility 
is  afleeted.  Bat  if  the  statements  referred  to  be  confirmed  by  her 
letters  or  petitions,  we  have  a  strong  ground  for  givinfl^  credence  to 
ber  narrative  of  the  nnworthy  proceedings  of  an  omciat,  by  which  she 
was  induced  to  sacrifice  the  religion  of  ner  daughter.  If  yon.  Sir, 
vish  the  truth  to  be  known,  publish  at  once  Mrs.  Norris's  letters, 
and  do  not  shelter  yourself  behind  official  reserve.  If  that  oorrespon- 
doice  be  not  produced,  must  it  not  be  said  that  there  is  something 
venr  mysterious  in  this  case  which  it  is  not  your  interest  to  bring 
voder  me  public  eye  ? 

As  to  the  third  question^  viz.,  "  b^  what  agency  was  Mra  Norris 
mdaced  to  betray  her  conscience  ?  **  it  is  evident  that  strong  means 
most  have  been  employed  to  make  her  change  her  mind ;  it  is  certain 
that  she  consulted  Canon  Orimley  several  times  about  the  education 
of  her  child;   it  is  certain  that  she  wrote  several  times  to  the 
Commissioners,   or  those  employed  by  them,   on  that  important 
matter ;  it  is  certain  that  she  went  before  an  alderman  to  sign 
her  letter,  in  order  to  give  an  authenticity  to  it;  it  is  certain  that  she 
employed  every  possihle  means  to  secure  the  Catholic  education  of 
ber  daughter.     Having  acted  in  this  way,  it  is  evident  that  she   was 
tincere  and   determined  in  the  wishes  which  she  expressed.     Now, 
Sir,  jou  tell  us  that  a  woman  thus  disposed  presented  herself  to  you, 
and  pressed  vgu  to  allow  her  to  have  her  child  educated  a  Protestant. 
Of  course,  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  as  your  authority  is  confirmed 
W  that  of  two  sergeants,  it  would  be  uncourteous  to  contradict  you. 
Yet  it  remains  to  be  explained  how  a  poor  woman,  previously  so   de* 
tenamed  in  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  her  own    faith 
and  ber  own  conscience,  suddenly  changed  her  mind,  and  acted   in 
<ii?poation  both  to  faith  and  conscience.     Such  changes.  Sir,  cannot 
K  aceoQDted  for  without  supposing  the  existence  of  serious  pressure 
^vithout.     How  many  private  interviews  may  have   passed   be- 
tween this  woman   and  those  who  were  anxious  to  betray  her  into  a 
crime  against  her  faith  ?     Perhaps  artful  insinuations  induced  her  -to 
believe  that  she  would  be  stripped  of  the  little  pension  she  enjoyed 
if  she  did  not  show  herself  very  pliant  to  the  urgent  wishes  of  officials. 
A  thoDsand  other  terrors  may  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  a  mind 
Accustomed  to  suffer,  or  to  see  others  suffer,  from  the  despotism   of 
certain  authorities.     If  Mrs.  Norris  were  prepared  by  some  such 
agency  to  act  the  part  she  did  in  your  presence,  and  in  the  presence 
of  two  sergeants,  her    change  of  mind  is  quite  intelligible.     But  if 
&o  influence  was   used  upon   her,  that  change  must  be  considered 
most  mysterious,    and  scarcely  compatible  with    human    nature. 
Credat  /ndteus  apeUat 

Our  correspondence  is  now  at  an  end.  Let  an  enlightened  public 
judge  bow  iar  your  part  in  it  has  been  honourable  and  candid.^ 
1  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant. 

ij^  Paul  Cullbn. 

These  two  letters,  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  his  Grace, 
are  from  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  sterling  honor. 
Of  Cancm  Gnmley  we  had  occasion  to  speak  in  former  por- 
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tions  of  our  paper.  With  legaxi  to  Mr.  Star,  we  cao  aay 
with  perfect  truth  that  he  is  a  most  respectable  gentleman, 
whoae  name  stands  well  with  the  trading  commnnity  of 
this  country,  and  that  he  pOBsesees  what  all  men  must  vfune, 
integrity  of  principle,  and  probity  of  conduct.  We  cannot 
suspect  each  men  of  a  wilful  perveraion  of  i^ts,  even  were 
the  case  (which  it  is  not)  one  in  which  they  were  person- 
ally interested. 

TBIB  19  TBB   LKTIIB   VBOM   HM.    tTAm  TO  Bft.    COIXm. 

Ormond-qiiaj,  Not.  15,  1857- 
Ht  Loro  AscBBtanop— Id  accordanos  with  tout  Orace's  wisbei, 
I  giTe  you  my  recollectioot  of  tb«  case  of  Mrs.  florris.  Earl;  tbii 
year  another  gentleman  and  I  called  on  her  to  inquire  whj  ber 
danshter  had  been  sent  to  a  Prolestaot  school  in  Eogland,  nhen  sbe 
could  be  placed  io  a  Catholic  school,  at  the  eipeose  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund?  She  replied  that  the  difficulties  plaoed  in  the  waj  of  ber 
providing  a  Couiolic  education  for  her  daughter  had  obliged  her  to 
give  up  Her  own  wishes.  She  said  that  when  she  applied,  according 
to  inttructioDB  received,  to  an  official  of  the  Commissioners,  to  baie 
her  child  sent  to  Harold's-cross,  she  was  told  to  call  again,  and  could 
not  get  a  decisive  answer.  TtJs  happened  a  second  time.  When, 
on  a  siU)sequent  visit,  she  requested  to  have  her  child  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercj,  she  was  told  it  would  be  well  for 
her  to  learn  ber  own  mind  before  she  came  there.  Being  ibus 
thwarted  she  explained  her  disappointments  to  a  Protestant  leiaale 
acquaintance,  who  counselled  her  to  suit  her  own  views  to  the  incli- 
uauoos  of  the  official,  and  to  leave  the  choice  of  the  school  Co  hit 
selection.  Having  followed  this  advice,  the  official  in  his  next  ioter- 
Tiew  became  most  kind,  and  the  child  was  immediately  sent  to  Uonip- 
(tead  School,  near  London.  Such  are  the  statements  of  Mrs.  Norni. 
The  gentleman  who  accompanied  me  is  read;,  as  well  as  myself,  to 
testify  before  any  tribunal  or  commission  that  be  beard  them  from 
her  own  lips.  I  may  add  my  recollection  that  Mrs.  Norris  ex^essdd 
a  fear  of  losing  her  pension  were  she  to  remove  her  child  from  Hamp. 

Stead I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  profoundeit  respect,  your 

obedient  servant,  Gcoboe  Stib. 

To  the  Most  Ber.  Dr.  Onllen. 

WB   NOV    QITB   TBB    LBTTBB   rBOM    CANON    OBIMLBT. 

St.  Paul's  Arran-qnay,  Dec  13th,  18ST- 
Mt  DBtR  Loan  Abcbbishof— I  beir  to  iafcrra  your  Qrace  that 
Mrs.  Norris,  widow  of  the  late  private  Norria,  of  the  VOth  regiment, 
frequently  called  on  me  and  expreised  in  my  preseuoe  an  «niiety  lo 
have  her  Hary  Ann  placed  in  a  Catholic  school.  To  my  knowledge 
■he  applied  to  have  her  daughter  sent  to  the  convent  school,  HaroldV 
eross.  After  some  time  she  applied  agun  to  have  her  daoght^i^ 
placed  in  Baggot-street  Convent.  I  recollect  on  one  ocoasion  she 
told  me  she  heard  her  veracity  was  doubted.  I  then  accompsnieil 
her  to  Alderman  L.  Reynolds,  who  bore  teslimunj  t«  her  writMi 
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deckrstion,  that  wiut  she  atatod  in  her  former  letter  was  in  strict 
accordaoce  with  trmth.  8be  received  an  answer  to  this  letter  from 
Mr.  Mnj^ord,  clerk  to  the  Roval  Patriotic  Commission,  and  dated 
25tfa  of  Norember*  1856.  I  implore  of  jour  Qraoe  to  insist  on  the 
eomnissioiiers  producing  Mrs,  Norris't  letters,  and  in  them  joor 
Grace  will  perceiYe  her  anxietj  to  have  her  little  orphan  daughter  edu- 
cated in  the  holy  Catholic  faith.  I  could  not  aocoant  for  the  sudden 
eliange  in  her  sentiments  in  sending  her  child  to  a  Protestant  school, 
until,  besidea  olher  means  which  I  heard  were  resorted  to  by  officials, 
1  was  informed  by  a  party  residing  near  her  late  residence,  that  when 
it  was  known  she  waa  about  to  send  her  <^ild  to  a  convent  school,  ahe 
could  ootgetemploynient,and  was  reduced  for  some  time  to  great  want; 
bat  00  sooner  did  she  consent  to  have  her  child  educated  in  a  Protes- 
tant school  than  she  got  abundance  of  employments  Some  short  time 
after  her  daughter  was  sent  to  the  Protestant  school,  I  waited  on 
ker,  and  in  preaenoe  of  others  she  declared  she  would  co-operate  in 
getdpg  her  child  removed  from  that  school.  In  a  few  hours  after 
this  iaterview  Mrs.  Norris  was  summoned  before  her  Qreat  Judge. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Lord  Archbishop,  your  Qrace's  devoted  servant, 

TuoHAS  GaiMLsy. 
^  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Doctor  Oullen, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

These  letters  speak  for  themsdyes.  We  shall  ofier  no 
comment  upon  tHem,  and  thus  we  close  our  remarics  on  the 
case  of  Mrs  Norris. 

We  have  up  to  this  point  been  endeaTOUiing  to  shew  that 
^epi\iliG  money  entrusted  to  the  Patriotic  Uonuniesioners 
^^  mi,  in  many  instances,  for  the  purpose  of  proselytism, 
aodAiitlie  aathority  delegated  to  the  Commissioners  was 
loade  subservient  to  the  same  end.  We  have  adduced  three 
cases  to  sustain  our  view,  and  from  these  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred  that  in  other  similar  instances  the  same  means  were 
bad  reooorse  to  in  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  object. 
We  have  shown  that  every  fB/dhij  was  afforded  to  Catholic 
mothers  in  the  disposal  of  their  children,  if  they  evinced 
the  smallest  carelessness,  as  to  the  selection  of  the  insti- 
tations  to  which  the  education  of  these  little  ones  was  to  be 
entnnted,  whilst  every  impediment  was  thrown  in  the  way 
of  those  who  conseientiouBly  wished  their  children  to  be 
^wed  in  the  faith  of  their  mthers.  We  have  shown  that 
the  agents  in  tbis  country  were  in  many  instances  unscru- 
pnloQB  in  the  mode,  by  which  thev  compassed  the  designs 
of  the  bigoted  zealots  who  emfployea  them,  and  that  every  ar- 
tifice, even  to  misrepresentation,  was  freely  adopted  to  de- 
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eive  individaals  intereeted  in  the  reBtorsdon  of  tbow 
hildren  to  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  inatrncted, 
nd  to  mislead  the  public  in  regard  to  the  maimer  in  which 
heir  money  was diabnrsed.  Vie  have  pointed  out  to  our 
eadera  how  representations  were  dieregarded,  remon- 
trances  unheeded,  and  statements  founded  on  fact  groond- 
essly  denied.  We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Mra.  Norris  the 
ontemptuous  neglect  with  which  her  applications  were 
reftt«d,  and  we  have  seen  too  the  shameleea  avidity  with 
rhich  her  en  forced  concession  was  seized  upon  to  tear  her  child 
'torn  her,  and  place  it  at  a  eehool  avowedly  Protestant. 
Ve  have  seen  how,  under  the  rocking  tortures  of  an  uneasy 
onscience,  she  sunk  a  victim  to  uie  terrors  of  remorse, 
ffe  have  adverted  to  the  insolence  which  characterised  the 
communications  of  the  officials  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Patri- 
itic  Commissioners  in  this  country,  when  corresponding 
vith  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
^hbishop.  We  have  remarKed  upon  the  indecorous  and  b- 
lefensible  manner  in  which  these  agents  unwarranlably 
lesignated  as  false  stAtements  they  tnew  to  be  true,  and 
n  thecase  of  the  Archbishop  attributed  to  his  Grace  thecircu- 
ation  of  "  false  and  anonymous  chains,"  when  his  asaer- 
ions  were  made  concerning  a  fact  substantiated  by  the  evi- 
lenoeof  moat  respectable  gentlemen.  We  have  proved  in  Mra. 
Velson'a  case  that  a  powerlul  inducement  was  held  out  to  her 
o  leave  her  children  at  the  Protestant  school,  and  a  penalty 
lery  dreadful  to  one  in  her  reduced  circumstances  was  threal- 
med  should  she  take  any  steps  to  reclaim  them.  We  have 
mentioned  that  a  certain  r^^ation  was  enforced  rigidly 
Then  it  was  Bought  to  place  Ca^olic  children  in  Cathohc 
ichools,  but  saspended  when  the  parents  allowed  their 
Catholic  children  to  attend  at  Protestant  schools.  We  there- 
fore boldly  ask,  ought  the  Catholics  to  have  been  satistied 
ivith  the  manner  in  which  the  Patriotic  Fund  was  diBhursed. 
md  if  they  ought  not  to  have  been  satisfied  vrith  its  disburs^- 
nent  what  impartial  man  will  assert  that  the  allotment 
>f  the  surplus  fand  afforded  them  any  reason  for  self-gra- 
inlation  1  To  this  allocation  we  shall  now  direct  our  at- 
:ention,  and  we  shall  be  very  brief  indeed,  as  the  subject 
naa  been  already  touched  upon  in  a  former  part  of  thi» 
paper,  when  treating  of  Dr.  Cullen'a  first  letter  with  regard 
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t      * 

to  the  allotment  of  the  surplus  Funds  to  Protestant  insti: 
tutions  for  Protestant  purposes.      The  ArchbiBbop    thus 

writes : — 

Having  said  so  nmeh  on  the  danger  of  proselytismyvou  will  now  allow 
ne  to  eiamine  the  allocation  id  toe  anrplas  fund  made  bj  the  Coinmis- 
sionera.  My  stateaento  on  thia  point  nave  not  and  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted, as  they  were  founded  on  a  report  of  the  Commiasioners  them«. 
seivesy  ioaerted  in  the  'Iime$  of  the  9th  June,  1856.  According  to 
that  report,  the  following  grants  had  been  made  :-~ 

1.  For  endowing  a  school  for  300  girls, 
children  o f  soldiers  or  sailorsy^l  00,000; 

or  according  to  a  later  statement,        £180,000    0    0 

2.  For  endowing  a  school  for  100  boys  of 
the  same  class,  £25>000,  to  be  added 
to  allowances  already  granted.  Total 
amount  not  given.    Probably  it  may  be 

3.  To  the  Wellington  College, 

4.  To  Cambridge  Asylum  for  widows, 

5.  To  Naval  Scnool,  Newcross, 

6.  To  Female  School,  Richmond, 

7.  To  Naval  and  Military  School  at  Fly- 

month, 

8.  To  rimtlar  school,  Portsmouth, 

Beaded  the  sums  here  specified,  amounting  to  more  than  a  quarter 
ofQuUioo  of  money,  perhaps  other  grants  may  hare  been  made,  for 
^  report  published  in  the  Times  sanctions  *'  the  purchase  of  pre« 
i^UtsoQs    to   already  existing  asylums  and  schools,    for   similar 

From  a  memorandum  published  some  time  ago  in  replj  to  my 
leetsr,  sod  which,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the  Oommissioners,  I 
•ttRbate  to  that  body,  we  learn  the  character  of  the  institutions  en- 
doved  from  the  Patriotic  Fund.  Speaking  of  the  naval  and  military 
schools  at  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth,  it  says,  '*  Tbobb  schools,  no 
D0U8T,  ARE  FOB  pRoTBSTAKTs."  lu  reference  to  somc  othcr  en- 
dowments,  the  same  document  adds:  "Further  sums  also  were 
gniit«d  for  the  purpose  of  purchasiing  nominations  in  institutions  es- 
tallUhed  by  laymen  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy.  TTiese,  no  doubt,  are  Protestant  m  their  teaching,  but 
tbere  are  no  others  for  this  purpose  where  the  religious  teaching  is 
different ;  and  it  wan  not  competent  for  the  Commissioners  to  endow, 
^>ra  jNurtially,  institutions  that  were  not  specially  intended  for  the 
^nent  of  these  classes."  These  words  of  the  memorandum  do  not 
appear  to  be  either  conclusive  or  consistent.  For  if  it  were  compe- 
ttot  to  the  Commissioners  to  assign  £180,000  for  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  a  new  school  for  girls,  to  be  conducted  on  a  plnn 
Adopted  by  themselves,  it  is  difiicult  to  understand  by  what  law  or  by 
*w  necessity  they  were  prevented  from  establishing  another  school 
*bere  the  teaching  would  not  be  hostile  or  dangerous  to  the  faith  of 
Catholic  children.    The  only  necessity  that  can  be  discovered  appears 
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to  b«,  that  there  wm  k  predetcmtiDfttioii  not  to  dm  Om  mid*  meusK 
toward!  ooa  raligloii  aa  towarda  ttw  otlier. 

The  Bcbooli  mentioDod  above,  in  No.  1  and  2,  are  what  mt  call 
mixed  ichooU  here  id  Ireland,  which,  when  under  Protestant  manage- 
niant,  aa  thej  will  be  in  Enghind,  are  quite  ai  daiiKerovs  as,  or  tnore 
■o  than,  pnrelj  Protestant  Mhoolt,  Inatmveb  aa  wftb  positive  error, 
the;  introdace  an  indiflereiMW  to  evarj  reHgion,  than  which  oothtng 
more  fatal  can  1m  ooDoeired.  The  menorandom  tells  ni  that  the 
tchools  recentlT  endowed  are  to  be  condneted  on  the  principles  of 
the  Union  Schoolt  in  England.  What  Is  tka  eharacler  of  lb« 
teaching  in  those  school*  ?  K  gentleman,  well  acqaainted  with  Eng- 
land, describes  then  ia  a  few  word* :  "  Tm  Uhiom  Scboou  at* 
oPHNLi  i.no  ai,«OBT  avowaDLt  raoaxLTtuuia." 

Whiltt  all  the  vaat  oatlaj  we  have  mentioned  was  made  in  Eng- 
land for  the  endowment  of  Protestant  eatablishments,  waa  there  i 
single  grant  made  to  an;  Catholic  institution  7  We  have,  both  in 
Ei^land  and  Ireland,  maa;  eieellent  orphan  aajlunu,  eipeciallj  fur 
girl*,  in  fbll  operation ;  ther  would  have  affordad  a  safe  place  of  re- 
fuge to  Oatbolic  aoldiera'  children,  bad  an;  proviaion  been  made  for 
their  supporL  But  the  Conunissiooers,  overuMikiDg  those  institutiDD) 
altogether,  reeerred  their  grants  for  a  more  favoured  olass.  The; 
made  grants  to  institutions  which  "no  doubt  are  for  Protestants," 
and  which  "are  Protestant  in  their  teaching,'  ai  tbej  state  in  the 
memorandum,  but  the;  did  not  act  in  the  same  apirit  tUTarda  i^ooli 
«f  a  Catholic  character. 

It  could  not  be  expected,  mv  Lordi  that  the  Catholics  of  the  em- 
pire would  be  liatisfied  vitb  auch  an  arrangement,  in  which  we  seek 
in  vain  for  anj  proof  of  llberalitj,  generotitv,  or  justice,  or  anj  pro- 
tection for  our  faith.  Were  such  a  thing  3one  m  Naples  or  Spain, 
it  would  b*  attributed  to  a  narrow-minded,  illiberal,  bigoted  poliej, 
nnworthj  of  the  age  we  live  in. 

It  il  aoid  that  the  achools  endowed  out  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  will 
be  open  to  children  of  everv  creed,  and  that,  therefore,  no  one  will 
have  just  grounds  for  complaint.  Now,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Its 
simple  meaning  evidently  a  this,  that  Catholic  children  will  be  re- 
ceived into  schools,  such  as  the  Union  8::hools  of  England,  known  to 


where  their  faith  will  be  exposed  t» 
consider  as  a  boon  the  admission  of  Catholic  children  into  auch 
estabbshmenta,  in  which,  if  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  i> 
infaliiblv  true,  as  it  is,  the;  risk  for  trlBing  temporal  advantages  an 
eternal  inheritance,  and  an  imperishable  crown. 

There  are  several  schools  of  this  mixed  kind  alreadj  existing  to 
which  Catholic  soldiers'  children  are  admitted,  such  as  the  Duke  of 
York's  School  at  Chelsea,  and  the  Hibernian  School  near  I>ub(iDi 
and,  from  what  we  know  of  their  management,  we  ma;  form  an  es- 
timate of  what  Catholics  are  to  expect,  and  bow  the;  are  to  be  treated 
in  the  institutions  endowed  bj  the  Commissioners,  with  which  you 
think  we  should  be  satisfied. 
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In  the  Doke  of  York's  School  I  hme  Inraed  that  tber«  ar«  tone 
fifteen  or  Iveotjf  OathoUe  bojt  IbrowB  id  AonOBnt  tbroe  or  fonr 
hoodred  ProtesUnt  companions.  The  poor  chilwen  have  been  left 
in  ignorance  of  their  catechism,  and  never  prepared  to  approach  the 
holy  sserameDts  of  the  church.  Periiaps  the  place  is  so  closed  agunst 
the  Catholic  priest»  that  he  has  scareelj  ever  been  called  to  administer 
the  faut  rites  to  a  dying  child.  Protesteotasm  is  the  mfinff  spirit  of 
the  place ;  all  those  baring  authority  profess  it ;  and  Catoolicity  is 
looked  on  with  contempt.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  poor  children 
of  a  Terj  tender  age,  wno  have  never  been  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  their  religion,  who  baye  had  bo  opportunity  of  knowing  the  ad- 
Tsatsges  asd  the  beanftiee  of  Catbolici^,  wonld  be  able  to  resist  the 
spirit  of  the  place  they  live  in,  or  struggle  af;aiiist  the  example  of 
those,  whom  they  are  obliged  to  res^t.  This  may  be  called  a  very 
good  school  for  Protestants  ;  but  is  it  a  desirable  place  for  the  edu^ 
cation  of  a  Catholic  child  ? 

And  here  we  mav  observe,  that  besides  the  Duke  of  York's  school, 
there  is  also  an  aa^lom  at  Chelsea  for  the  daughters  of  the  veterans 
who  are  received  into  the  hospital  at  that  place.  All  the  children  of 
the  asylum,  thoi^h  several  are  of  Catholic  parents,  receive  a  Protes- 
tant educatioB*  and  are  obliged,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  to  attend 
Protestant  service  on  Sunday.  I  leave  it  to  others  to  sav  whether 
this  is  a  proper  way  to  respect  the  feelings  and  religion  of  veterans, 
vho  have  spent  the  flower  of  their  lives  and  exhausted  their  energies 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  It  would  appear  that  in  India  the 
children  of  the  native  soldiers  were  not  interfered  with  in  this  way, 
snd  that  more  regard  was  had  to  the  absurd  superstitions  and  pre- 
jQifioes  of  Hindoos  and  Mahometans,  who  are  now  corresponding  to 
the  proteedon  afforded  them  by  sedition  and  bloodshed^  than  to  the 
pore  Catholic  principles  of  men,  whose  loyalty  and  bravery  have  so 
Wely  contributed  to  add  lustre  to  the  British  flag. 

The  Hibernian  School  has  been  established  principally  for  the  child- 
ren of  Irbh  6ol<fiers«  As  we  are  here  in  a  Catholic  country  and  in  a 
Citholie  oityt  and  as  a  great  mass  of  our  Irish  soldiers  are  Catholics, 
ooe  would  expect  that  m  this  school  the  greatest  impartiality  would 
be  displayed,  and  Catholic  interests  and  feelings  duly  respected.  Let 
xa  see  what  is  reallv  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  board  of  govern- 
ment, the  commander,  and  all  the  officers,  are  Protestant,  if  you  ex- 
cept,  perhaps,  one  eerjeant.  Seeondlv,  all  the  teachers  or  masters 
sre  Protestant.  Thirdly,  the  so-called  Chelsea  monitors  are  Protes- 
taoL  Fourthly,  the  other  monitors  are  all,  with  very  few,  if  any  ex- 
ceptions, Protestant.  Fifthly,  in  the  school  rooms  there  are  Protes- 
tant Bibles  and  prayer  books  on  the  desks,  and  they  are  also  scattered 
tbroogh  other  parts  of  the  house,  so  that  to  whatsoever  side  a  Catho- 
lic boy  turns  himself,  there  he  finds  some  temptation  to  Protestantism. 
Sixthly,  the  books  need  for  literary  instruction,  such  as  the  historical 
compendiumsprepuredby  a  Protestant  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gleig, 
sre  very  objectionable,  and  contain  many  things  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Church  and  offensive  to  our  ears. 

Sow  hia  Grace  is  writing  from  Dublin ;  it  cannot  there- 
fore be  said  that  he  is  **  writing  from  Rome."  His  Grace's 
statement  of  the  allotment  of  the  surpluB  funda,  is  founded 
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OD  the  report  of  the  CommiaaioaerB  themselvea  iaserted 
in  the  Times.  Therefore  it  canitot  be  insinuated  that  he  ia 
"  ill-informed."  From  the  memorandum  referred  to  bv  the 
Archbishop,  we  learn  that  the  schools  endowed  out  oi  that 
surplus  "  AKB  roR  pboxbstahts."  Who  wae  ill-informed  ? 
"  Dr.  CuIIen  writing  from  Rome"  or  my  Lord  St.  Leo- 
nards writingfrom  "  Boyle  Farm."  Is  it  fair  that  so  large 
a  sum  should  have  been  given  to  schools  intended  for  Pro- 
testants in  England,  and  not  a  penny  given  to  CathoUc  in- 
stitutions for  Catholic  children,  we  mean  until  very  lately 
when  the  mothers  of  these  children  began  to  require  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  Catholic  schools,  and  even  now  it  is 
the  individual,  not  the  school  that  is  endowed.  But  it 
may  be  said  the  contribution  of  Catholics  was  very  small, 
that  doee  not  touch  the  question  and  even  did  it,  we  believe 
that  if  the  sums  collected  in  the  colonies,  be  included  in  the 
general  Fund,  the  Catholics  will  be  found  to  have  given 
a  very  respectable  proportion.  Canada  alone  sent  £27,000 
subscribed  almost  entirely  hy  Catholics.  Other  colonies 
have  subscribed  large  sums  also,  made  up  to  a  great 
extent'  by  the  Catholics.  But  as  we  have  said  this 
element  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  discufl- 
sion  of  this  question.  The  fund  was  a  national  one,  col- 
lected for  a  national  purpose,  and  should  have  been  applied 
in  a  national  spirit,  to  which  the  distinction  of  religions  belief 
or  political  feeling  is  a  stranger.  The  Fund  might  as  well 
have  been  confined  to  the  Whigs,  they  being  then  in  power, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Tories,  as  limited  to  Proteatants, 
who  are  always  predominant  to  the  exclusion  of  Catholics 
who  never  enjoy  ascendancy. 

It  is  a  rule  acted  upon  by  all  upright  individuals  en- 
trusted with  the  distribution  of  money,  or  money's  worth, 
to  different  persons  in  different  degrees  of  relationship,  or 
iriendship,  to  prefer  the  claims  of  the  more  distant  rather 
than  those  nearer  and  dearer,  supposing  always  they  can 
do  BO  legally,  lest  they  might  incur  a  suspicion  of  favour- 
itism or  partiality.  It  would  have  been  well  had  the 
PatrioticCommmissionere  adopted  thiscoorse,  not  to  the  debi- 
lucnt  of  their  own  party  who  were  equally  with  the  Catholiea 
entitled  to  their  share,  but  to  such  an  extent  that  the  feehng 
which  influences  private  individuals  under  such  circumstances 
would  have  operated  upon  their  minds  to  produce  an  even- 
hondedness  in  the  distributioQ  of  the  funda  committed  to  their 
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cofltody.    Irbh  institntions,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic 
we  belieye,  shared  the  same  fate;  they  have  been  ignomi- 
nioofllj  ignored.     Even  the  Hibernian  School,  a  worthy 
object  of  the  pions  care  of  theCommissioners,  has  received 
nothing,  or  something  so  triding  as  not  to  be  worth  men- 
tioning.   The  argument  with  regard  to  the  smallness  of 
the  Iriflh  contribution  is  on  the  same  ground  as  the  ar- 
gument founded  on  the  respective  claims  of  the  different  reli- 
gions^  and  falls  with  it.     Had  it  been  announced  that  the 
allotments  would  be  an  ad  valorum  on  the  subscriptions,  we 
might  have  been  prepard  for  the  event;  but  no  such  warn- 
ing was  given.     But  it  may  be  said,  why  cannot  Roman 
Catholics  attend  these  schools  ?   Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
ic.,  do  so.    The  answer  is  plain.     For  centuries  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  their 
eiri]  rights ;   Catholic  Noblemen  could  not  sit  in  the  house 
of  Lords ;   Catholic  gentlemen  could  not  appear  in  the  house 
of  Commons ;  Cathdlic  officers  could  not  attain  the  higher 
gndes  in  either  Service.     Yet  all  these  restrictions  could  be 
evaded  by  simply  swearing  a  certain  oath,a  perfect  formality 
withall,a  nullity  with  many,and  partaking  of  the  Sacrament 
MCQiding  to  the  rules  of  the  Cnurch  by  law  established. 
Bat  they  would  not.  Dissenters  also  laboured  under  political 
feibilities ;  the  same  form  had  to  be  gone  through  by  any  of 
tlieoi  appointed  to  offices  under  the  Crown.    \et  we  learn 
from  aliTe  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  with  what  truth  we  cannot  say, 
tlttlheon  his  appointment  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  took  the  sacrament,  and  on  his  appointment  as 
ForeigaSecretary  took  it  again,  a  very  short  period  interven- 
ing. Of  the  hardship  of  this  he  subsequently  complained  to 
^  Peers,  but  at  the  time  when  called  upon  to  acknowledge 
tbe  practices  and  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which  he  professed  not  to  believe,  he  aid  not  hesitate  to  do 
^.    Besides   there  is  little  difference  in  the  teaching  of 
these  various  denominations,  and  all  unite  in  denouncing 
the  errors  of  Romanism.     But  in  the  case  of  a  Catholic 
the  differences  are  material,  and  on  vital  points,  and  exhibit 
the  greatest  distinction  that  can  exist  between  propositions, 
^.,  they  are  contradictorv.    Hence  it  follows  that  any 
Catholic  child  subjected  to  Protestant  teaching,  must  of  ne- 
cesaity  have  his  former  belief  completely  subverted  be- 
fore Ms  mind  is  prepared  to  receive  the  subsequent  instruc- 
13 
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tion.  And  as  the  greatest  difSculty  is  found,  particolurlv 
in  the  case  of  cbildren,  in  removing  previous  imjHvesions, 
the  chances  are  that  in  the  confnsion  ereatad  by  this  clash 
of  doctrine,  the  mind  may  become  bo  hebetated  that  the 
individual  at  first  grows  sceptical,  and  finally  infidelity  is 
the  result. 

A  distinguished  writer,  one  who  cnanot  be  suspeeted  of 
entertaining  any  great  bias  iB  favor  of  Gstfaolice,  Judge 
Haliburton,  says,  "  Suppose  they  (the  Catholics)  do  believe 
too  much,  it  is  safer  than  believing  too  little.  You  may 
make  tliem  give  up  their  creed,  but  they  are  not  always  bo 
willing  to  talce  yours.    It  is  eabibr  to  makb  an  inpidbl 

THAN  A  CONVERT." 

But  then  the  number  of  Catholics  is  so  small  that 
to  establish  schools  for  them  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation.  We  don't  require  it.  Thank  God,  the 
charity  of  our  immediate  ancestors  has  given  us  inetitutiODs 
adequate  to  the  duty  of  educating  our  chUifeen,  and  all  we  re- 
quire is  that  a  similar  allocation  of  the  public  funds  may  be 
made  in  the  case  of  individual  Catholics,  as  is  made  in  that  of 
Protestants,  and  that  those  institutions  already  existing 
shall  be  so  proportionally  endowed  as  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  in  relation  to  the  membersof  their  own  persuasion 
the  objects  for  which  in  the  case  of  Protestants  existing 
establishments  have  been  so  largely  endowed  and  new  ones 
are  about  being  erected.  If  as  Lord  St.  Leonards  says,Catbo- 
lic  and  Protestant  blood  has  been,  with  heroic  devotion,  shed 
for  the  glory  of  England,  why  have  the  Catholics  been  exclu- 
ded from  all  participation  in  the  benevolence  of  the  English 
people/  Take  out  of  your  armies  the  Catholic  element  ^to- 
gether, and  then  there  may  be  aflforded  some  colour  for  such 
conduct.  But  solong  as  you  avail  youreelvesoftheservicescif 
Catholics,  you  are  bound  in  common  honor  and  common 
honesty  to  be  faithful  to  the  brave  men  who  have  died  for 
your  preservation  by  scrupulously  respecting  their  religions 
convictions  in  the  persons  of  the  defenceless  widows  oii<i 
orphans  they  have  left  behind.  Exception  has  been  tfJsen 
to  the  proportion,  assumed  by  the  Archbishop,  of  Catholics 
to  Protestants  in  the  "  service,"  and  it  has  been  trium- 
phnntly  stated  that  in  the  navy.  Catholics  do  not  nnmber 
more  than  two  per  cent.  This  may  or  laty  not  be  the  case, 
for,  English  toleration  has  with  nnaccountable  veivenitj 
inhibitea  to  Catholics  serving  in  her  marine  the  oDservance 
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of  their  religious  practices.  Besides  there  is  a  notion  pre- 
\ilent  amongst  that  class  from  which  this  branch  of  the 
serrice  is  chiefly  recruited,  that  they  would  stand  less  high 
in  the  estimation  of  their  officers  if  they  were  known  to  be- 
long tjo  that  proscribed  religion.  Any  one  at  all  acqnainted 
with  the  minutiss  of  life  on  board  a  ship  when  at  sea — 
the  sapreme  authority  of  the  commander,  the  total  subser- 
vience of  the  crew,  the  many  opportunities  which  the  of- 
ficers have  of  screening  those  to  whom  they  are  partial  from 
blame,  and  exposing  those  against  whom  they  have  the 
sliirhtest  pique  to  frequent  and  severe  punishments,  the  in- 
ciHcacy  of  any  appeal  made  by  a  sailor  against  his  superior, 
and  the  little  weight  the  declaration  of  the  former  has  against 
the  assertion  of  the  latter — can  fully  appreciate  the  motives 
which  would  operate  in  the  minds  of  these  men  to  conceal 
anytMnffwhich  might  disparage  them  in  the  eyes  of  such  all- 
powerful  officials.  But  as  the  nary  was  little  employed 
during  the  Crimean  War,few  casualties  occurred  in  its  ranks, 
and  very  few  widows  or  orphans  of  sailors  or  marines 
have  become  chargeable  on  the  ftmds  of  the  Pa- 
triotic Commission,  the  relative  number  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  affects  this  Question  little  if  at  all.  Let 
^  '^h  services  be  clubbed,  and  the  Catholic  contingent  be 
calcdated,  then  let  a  fair  proportion  of  the  funds  be  allotted 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  widows  and  or- 
phm  respectively,  and  we  are  satisfied.  But  it  is  quite  idle 
to  talk  of  Catholics  frequenting  Protestant  schools  without 
danger  to  their  faith,  and  such  a  course  is  equivalent  to  a 
denial  of  aid  from  the  Patriotic  Fund  for  the  education  of 
Catholic  orphans. 

We  shau  not  discuss  the  policy  of  the  arrangement 
bv  which  a  very  small  number  of  places  are  reserved 
for  Catholics  in  the  military  schools  of  this  empire, 
nor  comment  upon  the  immorality  which  such  a  regulation 
causes  by  inducing  parents  to  enter  their  children  as  Pro- 
testants, in  default  of  a  vacancy  in  the  list  of  Catholic  no- 
niinations,  and  the  premium  thus  offered  to  misrepresenta- 
tion and  firaud.  Neither  shall  we  speak  of  the  hardship  there- 
by entailed  upon  those  whose  conscientious  scruples  forbid 
tnem  to  endanger  for  a  temporal  advantage  the  eternal  wel- 
fitfe  of  their  children.  These  matters  notheing  pertinent  to 
onr  subject,  nor  arising  out  of  the  mw-management  of  the 
finwi  with  which  we  charge  the  commissioners,  do  not  pro- 
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perly  beloug  to  (Lis  invsstig&tioii,  and  niighi  tend,  bv  tbe 
iiitruduction  of  foreign  topics,  rather  to  einbarraBS  tLon  to 
elucidate  our  argument.  But  tbey  are  useful  aa  ehewing 
that  educational  eetablishmenta  erected  under  the  auspices, 
and  conducted  under  the  Bupervision  of  the  dominant  elaee, 
are  almost  invariably  made  subservient  to  that  desi)^ 
which  has  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  faith  of  Ber 
Majesty's  Catholic  subjects. 

The  Archbishop  enters  fully  into  the  proselytizing  ten- 
dencies evinced  by  the  government  in  India,  and  refers  to 
the  character  of  the  military  schools  there,  the  facilities 
afforded, nay  the  inducements  held  out,  to  the  (epid  and  un- 
ecnipulous  to  sacrifice  the  faith  of  their  children,  and  lie 
obstacles  opposed  by  the  authorities  in  every  possible  shape 
to  the  practical  obser\-ance  of  the  duties  of  their  reUgioa 
in  the  case  of  those  who  resist  their  solicitations,  and  are 
faithful  to  the  obligations  which  their  chm-ch  imposes.  Bis 
Grace  further  points  out  the  disabilities  under  which  oiir 
Catliolic  soldiers  labor,  the  insufficiency  of  the  accommoda- 
tion afforded  for  their  religious  esepcises,  the  penalties  in- 
flicted for  non-atiendance  at  Protestant  worship.  &c„  and 
quotes  largely  in  support  of  these  statements  from  evidence 
^en  before  committees  of  the  House  and  published  in  tlie 
"  Reports  on  Indian  Territories."  These  we  shall  not  advert 
to  as  they  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  military  schools  ia  this  country,  and  not  to 
affect  the  cose  of  the  Patriotic  Commissionera.  We  sbali 
therefore  conclude  by  asking  this  simple  question,  were 
there  any  guarantees  afforded  in  the  case  of  "The  Indian 
Relief  tund"  such  as  to  lead  Catholics  to  believe  that  their 
feelings  would  be  consulted,  their  rights  preserved  and  theii' 
claims  fairly  admitted  and  impartially  conceded  by  thofe 
to  whom  the  administration  of  that  fund  was  committed  ? 
It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  no  person  considered  when 
contributing  to  the  fund  whether  his  money  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  relief  of  Protestant  or  Catliolic,  and  that  it  is 
treason  to  humanity  to  suppose  that  the  fund  will  not  be 
honestly  distributed.  The  same  might  have  been  said  with 
regard  to  the  Patriotic  Fund,  yet  we  have  a^on  how  the  vast 
sums  collected  in  that  case  have  been  disbursed.  What 
security  is  there  for  Catholics  that  the  same  course  may 
not  be  adopted  in  tlie  present,  as  was  pursued  in  tlie  former, 
instance  ?   The  Patriotic  Commission,  embodied  bya  royal 
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warrant,  was  found  not   inaccessible  to  the  itiflnonce  of 
l^tiy  and  fanaticism,  how  then  can  it  be  supposed  that  a 
hod/  not  having  that  high  public  sanction  which  the  otiier 
Possessed,  a  sanction  which  should  have  conferred  immunity 
from  any  just  impeachment  of  its  integrity,  will  be  more 
Ilnpeccable  in  its  condnct,more  faithful  to  its  professions,  and 
less  liable  to  be  swayed  by  partiality  and  prejudice?     Every 
safeguard  which,  humanly  6peaking,could  be  afforded  against 
any  misappropriation  of  the  fund  occurring,  or  any  undue 
preference  for  oneparty  over  another,  forone  sect  overanother 
being  evinced  by  the  Commissioners,  was  provided.   A  noble 
object  was  proposed,  the  relief  of  the  loved  companions,  the 
dear  pledges  of  those  brave  heroes  who  died  for  their  country. 
Princely  generosity  responded  to  the  appeal  of  patriotic 
benevolence;   noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  posi- 
tion were  associated  in  this  splendid  work;  and  to  crown  all, 
the    Queen,  with    that    beautifully    feminine  feeling    of 
compassion  for  human  misery  welling  in  her  maternal 
bosom,  gave  to  this  body  the  sanction  of  her  royal  name  as 
assurance  that  all  her  majesty's  subjects  victims  to  those 
nnforeseeri  calamities  should  equally  participate  in  the  pro- 
tection which  the  national  sympathy  had  aflPorded.     Yet 
notwithstanding  these  precautions  the  fell  spirit  of  religious 
intolerance  gained  access  to  their  councils,  presided  at  their 
disensiions,  and  influenced  their  decision,  to  such  an  extent 
tiat  the  exalted  purpose  for  which  they  were  associated 
has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  effort  to  achieve  an  unhallowed 
object,  illustrious  names  have  been  tainted  with  the  breath 
of  suspicion,  and  the  prestige  hitherto  attaching  to  the 
sacred  name  of  royalty  has  been  materially  weakened  if 
not  wholly  destroyed.       But  the  worst  result  is  that  the 
abuse  of  this  trust  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  has  under- 
mined the  confidence  of  Catholics  in  every  similar  associa- 
tion. Nevertheless  we  are  called  upon,  and  accused  of  **  trea- 
son to  humanity"  if  we  refuse,  to  contribute  to  a  fund  adminis- 
tered by  an  irresponsible  body  lacking  even  that  security 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Patriotic  Jund  was   found  in- 
sufficient.     Can  any  person  in  his  senses  maintain  for  one 
instant  the  proposition  that  greater  security  is  to  be  found 
for  a  due  consideration  being  shewn  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  CathoKcs,  in  a  body   composed  of  persons  belonging  to 
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dverse  denominations,  deficient  in  those  cJainia  to  our  coo- 
dence  and  exempt  from  that  responBibility  which  a  royal 
ommisaioD  involves,  than  resides  in  a  body  poases^LDg  tliose 
laims  and  endued  with  that  responsibility.  The  latter 
isappointed  our  expectations,  begiuJed  our  hopes,  violalftl 
or  confidence,  and  betrayed  our  trust;  will  the  former  be 
)S6  obnoxious  to  suspicion  ?  Impossible.  Should  we  then 
i  parties  to  a  scheme  more  dangerous  than  that  against 
hich  we  have  been  warned,  and  contribute  to  the  perpetu- 
tion  of  an  evil  more  pernicious  than  that  a^i^st  which 
e  have  protested.  Assuredly  not.  Suppose  an  unreason- 
ig  animal  allured  by  a  bait  into  a  snare  by  which  he  is 
estroyed.  He  plain! jfoUowed  the  bent  of  hia  nature  lead- 
ig  him  to  gratify  his  appetite  ;  such  an  action  is  natural, 
lut  suppose  a  man  foreseeing  the  danger  should  rueti 
ito  it  for  a  present  gratification,  there  would  be  a  manifest 
ispi-oportion  between  the  nature  of  man  and  this  action, 
lat  is  it  would  be  unnatural.  How  ?  Because  by  such  a 
Durse  he  would  act  in  opposition  to  that  superior  inwarJ 
rinciple,  conscience.  Apply  this  to  the  case  before  u^, 
nd  it  wHl  at  once  appear  that  anv  Catholic  who  believiug 
lat  the  charges  brought  against  the  patriotic  fund  are  true, 
noning  that  no  further  security  has  been  afibrded  in  tbe 
ise  of  the  Indian  fund  agaiiiBt  the  recurrence  of  those 
Boris  at  proaelytism  of  which  we  have  complained,  iu- 
uenced  by  adesire  togain  theapplause  and  esteem  of  men,  or 
taring  their  censure,  subscribes  Lo  this  fund,  is  guilty  of  trea- 
)n  to  his  faith  and  a  violation  of  his  conscience. 
Briefly  to  sum  up.  We  charge  the  commissioners  and  their 
a:entawith  systematic  attempts  at  prosely  tism  by  represent- 
1^  as  false  statements  they  knew  at  tbe  time  to  be  true,  bj 
cting  upon  the  declaration  of  a  lunatic,  certified  to  be  ineom- 
etent  to  form  anyjudgment  upon  any  matters  which  migbt 
e  submitted  to  her  opinion,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  llie 
hildren  at  a  Frotestaut  school  having  the  character  of  a 
roselytising  establishment.  To  sustain  this  charge  we 
ave  given  the  case  of  Mrs.  Kirley,  a  certified  luiialic, 
pon  whose  declaration,  without  any  other  authority  inop- 
osition  to  the  assertions  of  Canon  Grimley  and  ^davits 
f  Sergeant  Kirley 's  relations,  and  tlie  positive  knowledge 
f  the  gentlemen  acting  here  for  the  Patriotic  Fund,  tW 
hildren  were  sent  to  school  at  KiJmeague  wliich  long  ago 
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bad  obtained  an  xmenyiable  notoriety.  We  admit  that  Mrs. 
Kithj  may  have  been  a  Protestant,  bnt  she  conformed  be- 
fore her  macriage,  and  went  through  all  the  exerdsee  pre- 
scribed bj  the  Gatholk  church  aa  a  preparation  for  the 
worthy  reception  o{  the  holysacramoit  of  matrimony;  her 
children  were  baplaaed  Catholics,  l»*ought  up  Catholics,  and 
entered  upon  the  books  of  the  Ghrangegorman  penitentiary 
as  CatholiCB,  being  placed  a£  such  in  charge  of  the  Catholic 
chaDlain. 

Neit  we  charge  that  by  a  coniiemptuons  inattention  to 
the  applications  of  those  who  desired  their  children  to  be 
placea  at  Catholic  schools,  they  wearied  out  the  patience 
and  ''  sickened  the  hearts  '^  of  the  applicants  in  order  to  ex- 
tract firom  their  poverty  a  reluctant  consent,  which  might 
aileniruda  be  paraded  as  the  voluntary  eKpression  of  a  wish, 
to  have  the  children  reared  Protestants,  unblu&bingly  took 
credii  for  impaitial  advice,  and  brought  forward  their  own 
€mploy^  to  testify  to  the  *'  truths"  contained  in  their  state- 
ments. And  generally  we  charge,  that  by  abusing  the  power 
with  which  the  public  invested  them,  the  Commissioners 
^Yoted  money  intended  for  a  specified  end  to  other  and 
anirorthy  obj^siB  never  contemplated  by  the  contributors ; 
mdbyenfarciag  in  particular  oases  a  regulation  they  relaxed 
inodias,  they  SB£efded  the  very  aim  and  purpose  for  which 
the^pereoiganized.  Witneasthecaaeof  Mrs.Norri6,who,ba- 
u%  been  harassed  by  frequent  applications,con  tinually  disre- 
gttded,  iiading  herself  unable  longer  to  withstand  the  pres- 
«areef  wan t^  sacrificed  her  child  and  shortly  afterwards 
ikL    Mrs.  PrestcMi,  who  received  the  warning  to  take 
iw&y  her  child  being  under  the  age  of  eeven,  in  the  hope 
that  thereby  she  might  not  reclaim  her  other  children, 
throi^h  fear  of  being  compelled  to  keep  the  youngest  at 
Iwme. 

Lisdy,  we  accuse  them  of  allocating  large  sums  out  of 
the  surpluA  &nda  to  Protestant  institutions,  for  Protestant 
porpoaea,  not  one  penny  being  allotted  to  Catholic  clmritics 
for  the  education  of  Catholie  orphans.  In  support  of  this  we 
havegiven  thrown  report,behind  which  they  cannot  go^and 
the  veracity  of  which  they  mnat  admit.  Now,  it  is  due  to  the 
commissioners,  and  due  to  the  subscribers,  that  a  searching 
inquiry  should  be  inatitated  into  all  the  details  of  the  various 
c«K8;  let  all  the  correspondence  be  laid  bdbre  the  persons 
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ppointed  to  hold  it,  (aay  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
lommons,  composed  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  pro- 
ortion  of  one  to  three,  with  power  to  adminiBter  an  oath); 
it  the  witneesesa  be  examined  on  oath,  and  a  report  diafm 
p  and  published,  containing  the  deoiBion  of  the  cotumittee, 
nd  the  grounds  upon  wliich  that  decision  was  arrived  at, 
>uch  an  investigation  would  no  doubt,  tendto  the  elucidation 
f  that  mystery  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
Loners  have  been  hitherto  enveloped.  "  Nothing  less 
7 ILL   BATIBFI   THE   PUBLIC." 


"  The  Report"  hae  at  length  appeared.  It  purporta  to 
epiy  to,  and  refute  the  charges  brought  against  the  ad- 
ninistratioQ  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  by  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk 
ind  Archbishop  Cullen.  We  cannot  congratulate  the 
^^ommissioDers  or  their  Secretaries  upon  the  ability  with 
vhich  they  have  executed  their  task,  or  the  success  with 
vhich  this  vindication  of  their  proceedings  is  likely  to  be 
ittended.  With  the  chaises  brought  by  the  Duke  of  Nop- 
blk,  mo  do  not  and  did  not  profes8|to  deal ;  we  must  there- 
ibre  be  excused  from  entering  upon  them.  It  is  with  tbe 
Archbishop's  letter  alone,  the  statements  contained  in  it,and 
iie  manner  ia  which  those  statements  have  been  answered, 
that  we  still  mean  to  concern  ourselves.  Wedomost  sincerely 
regret  that  this  Report  should  afford  such  a  painful  cod- 
Grmation  of  the  startling  accusations  which  his  Grace  con- 
sidered h  his  duty  to  bring  forward  against  this  public  body. 
However  gratilying  it  may  be,  to  know  that  Ms  Grace  ts 
ever  watchful  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  flock,  and 
ever  zealous  in  guarding  the  faith  of  those  committed  to 
his  charge  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  wily  and  powerfn! 
enemies,  still  it  is  to  he  deplored  that  such  constant  vigilance 
should  be  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  pemicioua 
influence  of  a  body  established  ostensibly  for  their  advantage. 
The  Commissioners,  in  their  Report,  nave  not  disproved  a 
single  one  of  the  Archbishop's  allegations  ;  they  assert  that 
"  these  charges  were  immediately  answered,  and  we  thinJc, 
refuted,  in  a  memorandum  drawn  up  and  subsequently 
made  public  by  our  honorary  secretary,  Captain  Fiahbonme. 
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They  were  also  emphatically  denied  by  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times,  of  October  7th/' 
With  regard  to  the  letter  of  Lord  St.  Leonards,  we  leave 
our  readers  to  jndge  of  the  **  refutation"  given  in  it  to  the 
Archbishop's  statements;  the  memorandum,  which  may 
now  be  considered  part  of  the  Report,  contains  that  puerile 
argament  that  because  a  small  sum  only  was  contributed 
by  Catholics,  thorefore  they  are  not  entitled  to  complain, 
if  they  be  relieved  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those 
of  their  religion  whose  services  entitled  their  widows  and 
orphans  to  receive  relief,  but  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  subscriptions  they  have  contributed  to  the  fund     We 
repeat  what  we  before  stated,  that  if  Ireland  contributed 
nothing  whatever  to  the  fund,  the  people  of  this  country 
would  be  entiUed  to  demand  whatever  sums  were  required 
to  maintain  or  educate  the  widows  or  orphans  of  the  Irish 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Crimea.     "  Dr.  Cullen"  did  not 
"insinuate"  anything;  what  he  wrote  he  wrote  openly, 
fiiirly,  and  above  bosra.    The  "  insinuations"  came  from 
tbe  other  side :  Lord  St,  Leonards  "  insinuated,"  and  Cap- 
tain Fishboume,  the  son  of  the  Carlow  ex-Magistrate, 
*' iosinuateB,"  that  "  Dr.  Cullen"  stated,  with  regard  to  the 
&ul  aDocation,  **  that  the  money  thus  applied  was  that  of 
Soman  Catholics,"  meaning  thereby,  that  the  particular 
s&hBcnption  of  the  Soman  Catholic  body  was  separated 
ftoffl  the  rest  of  the  fund,  and  distinctly  applied  to  JProtes* 
tant  institutions.  This  is  mere  folly,  and  could  result  only 
from  the  hereditary  antipathy  which  the  gallant  secretary 
feels  towards  Bomaa  Catholic  priests  in  general,  and  towards 
"  Dr.  Cullen"  in  particular ;  for  it  exhibits  "  Dr.  Cullen"  in 
the  light  of  a  little  child  who  vnll  insist  on  having  his  own 
toy,  and  nobody  else's  will  satisfy  him.    We  don't  object  to 
the  allotment  of  Catholic  money  to  Protestant  institutions, 
if,  in  return,  Protestant  money  be  given  to  Catholic  insti- 
tations.    But  what  **  Dr.  Cullen"  complained  of  was,  that 
while  no  money  was  allotted  to  our  institutions,  large  sums 
were  allotted  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  Protestant 
institutions,  out  of  that  fund  to  which  Catholics  had  con- 
tributed.   To  this  it  is  replied  in  the  Report  that  these 
mstitutions  are  open  to  lul  denominations :  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Union  schools,  (which  are  avowedly  pros- 
elytizing), and  that  no  institution   existed  in  connexion 
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the  Military  profoBaion  for  \he  excliuire  reesption  of 
LOQ  Catholic  childreiL  So  are  tha  Townaend-street 
>ol,  the  Coombe  Ragged  School,  and  laaay  othen  of 
lame  class,  open  to  all  denomiiuittoaa,  but  it  doea  not 
ifore  follow.tW  they  are  adapted  to  afibrd  the  meanfl  of 
:iou8inetnictioa  to  the  BomanCattiolieB.  Inhere  anmaay 
ola  established  on  tlie  same  phudple  ae  tiie  Union 
ols  in  England,  azisting  in  Dublin  and  othar  towns  of 
md,  the  heads  of  which  would  seize  with  aridity  upon 
opportunity  of  gaining  poasoeatos  of  a  C^ibolic  chiU, 
so  far  from  requiring  an  ondownunt,  irould  -willingly 
a  capitation  tax  on  «very  child  thus  piea  tip  to  them ; 
these  schools  could  hfirdly  be  called  open  to  Catholic 
Iren,  for  their  aim  and  lA^ed  is  to  eradicate,  from  the 
is  of  their  pupiU,  «vei7  traoe  of  "  Romintsin."  The 
It  of  these  mixed  schoote  will  be,  Uiat  tbe  Catbolica  will, 
le  first  plaoe,  be  admitted  only  in  a  certain  propxtion, 
ided  on  Captain  Fiahbounie'e  estimate  of  uia  raktiTe 
ibera  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  Army  and 
y ;  next,  that  beins  established  in  oonfomuty  with  the 
edent  aflbrded  by  uie  Union  schools,  erected  ander  the 
dSVic.  c.  101,  tfaeCatboli*  children  will  beexpoeedto 
J  annoyance  that  can  legally  be  given  to  them.  They 

not  be  "  obUg«^'  to  atteod  Protestant  wonbip  or 
n  to  Protestant  teaching ;  that  would  be  oontrary  to 
escmpnlons  respect  which  the  oommisBioners  feal  oaght. 
very  account,to  be  paid  to  di&renoes  of  r^igioiu  belief ;" 
the  parson  will  consider  that  he  was  pat  there  for  all, 

that  as  the  children  form  one  oomnttDity,  hia  right  to 
Ji  to  all  without  digt^tion  must  not  be  qvestiooed ; 

that  any  separation  of  t^  childnm  wonld  be  Toy  in- 
)as,  as  tendmg  to  aiake  the  other  children  lure  doubts 
it  religion,  eaeing  the  difierenoe  (tf  teacdung.    There 

be  Froteatant  prayers  erery  noniing,  but  bhOTe  wiD  be 
)ne  to  collect  the  poor  CatholiCB  togeuwr  for  the  purpose 
erforming  their  morning  ddrotions.  If  Masa  be  allowed 
«  celeijratcd  at  all,  it  will  ba  permitted  mly  at  aneh  an 
r  as  to  render  it  almost  impossibla  for  the  poor  littie 
dren  ever  to  approach  the  Holy  CtHnmnnion,  as  only 
r  can  do  it — fasting.  Hha  r«iectary  most  be  attended 
lOut  partaking  of  food;  games  must  be  played  without 

mental  distraction,  and  tlie  every-day  business  gone 
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tbroogh  by  the  Catholic  pupils,  whilst  keeping  their  minds 
^^d  upoB  the  great  duty  they  are  about  to  discharge,  and 
their  attentioa  wfi4>t  ia  the  contemplation  c^  the  power  and 
goodaess  of  that  Divine  Visitor  thev  are  about  to  receive. 

The  class  books  will  be  composed  by  some  person  whose 
object  it  is  to  misrepresent  every  thing  Catholic,  and  who, 
il  be  had  the  will  has  not  the  intellectual  capacity  to  rise 
sbove  the  influenoe  of  prejudice.      History*  that  most 
poweifol  engine  for  good  or  evil,  will  be  distorted ;  wrong 
eoDstructions  wiU  be  put  apon  the  acts  of  Catholic  sovereigns, 
sad  every  thing  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise  will  be 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  alienating  the  minds  of  these 
youths  from  die  faith  in  which  they  had  been  bom.   There 
will  be    DO    Catholic  teachers  to   instiuct  the  Catholic 
children  in  the  duties  of   their  religion.     A  particular 
dav   and  the  most  inconvenient    hoor^    in    that    day, 
will  be  appointed  for  the  Catholic  prieet  to  visit  and  instruct 
the  Catholic  children.    Most  probably  it  will  be  a  dav  on 
which,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the«chool«  the  child* 
re&  will  be  allowed  some  extra  jecreation  and  amusement, 
and  thas  the  poor  little  papists,  in  addition  to  the  taunis  of 
ihor  schoolfellows,  will  fiM  their  little  amusement  dimin« 
ishfid,  because  they  ha^Mn  bo  have  been  bom  in  the  Bomisb 
petaoagion.    These  resUiaints  may  appear  trifling  to  grown 
BMD,  (though  thev  chafe  at  leas),  bat  to  tJ^  child  they  are 
iDost  dreadful.    !Now  just  imagine ;  a  fine  March  day,  the 
ran  shining  brilliantly  through  the  frosty  air,  it  is  a  half 
holiday,  a  day  for  pleasure,  the  spirits  of  the  pupils,  bub- 
bling up  from  their  youthful  hearts,  are  overflowmg  in  the 
satieipation  of  the  pleasure  they  will  derive  from  the  pro- 
mised visit  to  some  romantic  ruin  or  historic  monument  to 
which  they  are  to  be  brought  on  a  walk.     Meanwhile, 
nntn  the  time  for  departure  comes,  every  sort  of  game 
is  going  forward,  and  the  merry  laugh  <^  the  sohooT-boy 
echoes  gaily  through  the  play-mirad.     But  who  are  tliesa 
sitting  in  a  comfortless  room,  tne  gloomy  aspect  of  which 
presents  a  sad  contrast  with  the  merry  sunshine  with- 
out ?    Downcast  and  listless  they  receive  the  admonition  of 
their  iastruetor ;  ever  and  anon  the  jbycns  shout  of  their 
companions  recalls  the  scene  of  pleasure  from  which  they 
are  excluded,or  the  silence  which  reigns  around  proclaims 
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lepartare  of  thair  school-fellowa  oa  the  excursion  they 
forbidden  to  join.  What  giaveoffence  have  they  corn- 
ed, which  necessitates  such  a  severe  panishmeat,  and 
is  this  man  who  tries  to  fix  the  wandering  attention  of 
poor  fellows  Dpon  the  subject  on  which  he  is  speaking 
letn  ?  They  have  committed  no  offence,  except  that 
■  are  Calholics  ;  that  man  is  a  priest,  permitted  by  the 
rdians  to  visit  the  members  of  Ms  persuasion  once  a 
k,  during  recreation  hours,  and  only  once  a  week,  and 
'  during  recreation  hours.  Is  it  in  human  nature  to 
:  forward  to  a  recurrence  of  such  visits,  under  euch 
imstances,  with  pleasure ;  or  would  not  a  young  boy 
Irl  prefer  to  abandon  every  prospect  of  bappinesa  in  a 
distant,  and  to  them,  an  incomprehensible  future, 
1  endure  the  wretchedness  and  misery  of  this  most 
iful  and  d^;rading  seffregatiou  ? 

^hat  a  frame  of  mind  to  receive  religious  instruction, 
ot  every  recurrence  of  sucb  a  visit  from  the  priest,  an- 
lated  with  melancholy  forbodings.  How  long  do  the 
missioners  suppose  a  child  could  withstand  such 
Ity,  We  believe  in  our  conscience,  that  nothings  short 
le  particular  interposition  of  Providence,  and  the  epe- 
operation  of  Grace,  would  preserve  the  relinon  of  that 
1  for  one  year.  Is  this  a  fancy  sketch  ?  It  is  not.* 
a  in  respectable  Protestant  schools,  frequent  quarrels, 


to  show  that  we  have  Dot  eiagserated  io  our  lupposition  of  what 
be,  we  give  an  account  of  what  if.  In  a  letter  on  the  Union 
lolt  of  England,  <re  find  the  following  statement  with  regard  to 
nitruction  of  Catholic  children.  "  The  deciaion  of  the  board  upon 
point,  waa  given  me  bj  the  superintendent.  It  was  that  1  might 
be  children  from  balf-pMt  two  to  four  o'Clock  on  Satardnjs,  and 
then.  It  waa  in  vain  that  I  represented  that  hour  aa  most  io- 
enient.  The  Boiird  have  refused  to  alter  it.  It  miut  be  obser- 
tbat  Satnrdaj  ia  the  half  holiday,  and  tbe  children,  I  was  told, 
Lccuatomed  often  to  walk  ont  on  that  day.  One  letton  a  weeli, 
hat  rendered  obnoiiooa,  by  being  taken  out  of  their  plajr  time,  and 

for  an  hour  when  the  priest  might  often  be  prevented  of  coming, 
lat  the  hoard  considers  a  sufficient  allowance  of  Catholic  instruc- 
for  Catholic  children,  and  is  all  the  opportunit;  we  as  jet  have 
ouDteracting  the  overwhelming  infiuence  of  Protcstanttim,  b; 
h  the;  are  aurrounded."     This  it  tbe  model  upon   which  Ehe 

of  the  acbool  that  ia  to  be  "a  viaible  and  permanent  meniorial 
tional  generoait;,"  is  to  b«  formed. 
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terminating  in  boxing  matches,  arise  out  of  religious  dis- 
putes ;  and  as  to  the  effect  of  the  regulation  with  regard 
to  religions  teaching,  as  acted  upon  in  the  district  schools, 
it  is  found  most  efficacious  in  up-rooting  all  inclination  to 
continue  the  profession  of  a  religion  entamngsuch  hardships* 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that,  had^e  most  inveter* 
ate  opponent  of  the  Commissioners,  ransacked  their  whole 
conduct,  criticised  with  hostile  minuteness  every  detail  of 
their  management,  he  could  not  have  produced  a  more 
damming  proof  of  their  proselytising  tendencies,  a  more 
perfect  justification  of  "  JDr.  Cullen's"  charges,  than  the 
Commissioners  themselves  furnish  in  their  admitted  alloca- 
tion of  a  large  sum  of  money  towards  the  erection  of  an  in- 
stitution, the  rules  of  which  should  be  based  on  the  same 
principal,  as  that  bv  which  district  schools  are  regulated. 

As  our  space  is  limited,  and  our  time  short,  we  cannot 
analyze  with  all  the  accuracy  we  could  desire,  the  various 
portions  of  the  report.  We  shall  therefore  turn  to  the  cases 
of  Mrs.  Kirley,  and  Mrs.  Norris.  And  first  of  Mrs.  Kirley. 
Appendix  25  of  the  Report,  is  a  letter  from  Major  Harris^ 
to  Captain  Fishboume  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  following. 
"Margaret  Jane,  10  years  old,  and  Alice  6  years  old, 
<^uldren  of  Margaret  Eorley.    No.  426,  at  8s.  6d.,  who  is 

twwe,  Protestant,  17th  March,  1867. 

We  must  be  particular  about  dates.  On  the  17th  March, 
1857,  Major  Harris  writes  of  Mrs.  Kirley  as  a  "  Pro- 
testant.*' On  the  2dth  March,  1857,  she  is  committed  to 
Grange  Gorman  Penitentiary,  and  entered  as  a  Boman 
Catholic.  She  remained  there  until  September  of  the  same 
rear.  The  Major  it  would  seem  was  not  quite  satisfied  at 
hamg  acted  so  suomiarily,  and  called  at  the  Penitentiary 
sometime  in  March,we  cannot  fix  the  date  more  exactly, than 
by  referring  to  the  medical  certificate  of  Dr.  Banon,  written 
at  the  desire  of  Major  Harris,  intimated  to  the  Governor 
on  the  occasion  of  his  interview  with  him,  which  is  dated 
^d  April,  1857,  to  ascertain  the  religion  of  the  children 
of  the  woman  Kirley,"  whom  he  had  described  on  the  17th 
inat.  as  Protestant.  The  Governor  shewed  him  the  entries 
of  her  various  committals;  and  there  she  and  her  children 
were  set  down  "  Roman  Catholic."  In  the  face  of  this  fact 
the  Major  wrote  to  Canon  Grimley,  on  the  20th  April, 
'*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  children  of  Sergeant  Kirley, 
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rere  ever  at  say  time  bnagfat  up  by  their  parents  in  tha 
toman  CathoUo  fidth."  Perhapa  there  is  some  quibble 
boot  "  by  th«r  parents."  If  eo,  we  can  only  say,  that 
hoald  the  cmnonsuoners  think  to  ride  off  on  special  plead- 
Qff  tec hoicali ties,  tbey  will  6nd  themaelves  sadly  mietaken, 
na  wilt  contribute  more  tbtm  any  aceueations,  however 
erogatory,  "  to  nndwmhie  confidwice  in  the  integrity  of 
«biic  booies."  So  mnch  for  that.  NowobsMre  Alice  is 
ot  seven  years  old.  According  to  the  Report  many  Pro- 
sstant  children  have  been  refused  presentation  to  Ptotest- 
nt  BchoolB,  in  coneeqnenoe  of  not  having  attained  their 
eventh  year.  We  biiow  that  many  Catholics  have  been 
efused,  when  desiroua  of  placing  their  children  at  schools 
i  their  own  persnasion  on  the  eame  gronnd.  But  happy 
ilice  must  not  be  lost,  Arthur  Preston  is  waiting  for  her, 
nd  she  with  the  others  is  packed  (^  to  8a1hnB,  on  (mark 
Bother  date,)  the  3]st  March,  1867. 

Strange  coincidence ;— -The  Major  goes  to  the  Poilten- 
iftry,  say  on  the  38th  ;  it  is  not  material  so  long  as  it  is 
lear  he  went  before  the  Slst;  we  cannot  snspect  him  of 
oing  on  the  1st  April—"  Fool's  day  " — and  the  certificate 
1  dated  2nd  April,  so  we  may  fairly  aasumehe  went  before 
be  SUt,  learned  the  religion  of  the  mother  and  children, 
nd  then  sends  the  chudren  off  to  Kilmeagne  Colony. 
^hia  is  acting  in  accordance  with  the  deoision  of  the  Court 
f  Queen's  B^oh. 

This  explains  tie  delay  in  anawering  Canon  Grimley's 
rst  letter,  which  at  the  time  appeared  so  extraordinary. 
>n  the  28th  March  Captain  Pishhouroe  wrote  m  reference 
D  Canon  Grimley's  letter.  Major  Harris  sent  no  reply 
intil  the  SOUi  April.  Why  did  not  Major  Harris  forward 
[>  Canon  Qrimley  the  letter,  or  an  extnet  Arom  the  tetter, 
f  Captain  Fishboume  which  appears  a  very  fair  one,  and 
lot  take  upon  bimaelf  to  act  with  so  much  dieconrtesy 
awards  the  priest,  as  flatly  to  contradict  him,  and  that  too, 
rhen  Major  Harri*  was  in  pOBBession  of  the  knowledge 
bat.  Mrs.  Eirley  and  her  children  had  been  always  deeon- 
led  in  the  books  of  the  Peoitentiaiy  as  "  Roman  Catholic," 
nd  even  on  the  last  occasion  when  confined  on  the  25th 
larch,  she  was  deecribed  aa  "  Roman  Catholic."  The 
adefiniteness  of  Mr.  Bynnot'e  "early  in  the  Summer  of 
his  year,"  left  us  in  doubt  aa  to  whether  Major  Harris  was 
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ac^uBinted  with  the  religion  of  the  Kirleyd  previous  to 
iu3  writiitg  tbst  letter  to  Caiioft  Grtmley;  and  acftiRted 
by  the  dedre  of  not  imputing  any  impropriety  to  those 
in  pttb]ie  positions  nnless  we  have  good  grounds  for  suspi- 
doQi  we  hare  treated  the  snbjeet  in  the  body  of  the  paper 
89  thongh  the  Major  had  been  Ignorant  of  it.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  leave  it  to  onr  readers  to  eharacterise  the  state- 
ment in  the  letter  of  90th  April,  1867.  On  the  17th 
Mcch  Major  Hama  describes  Mre.  Kirley  as  '*  insane'' 
tod  '*  Protestant,''  in  italics.  On  the  85th  she  is  registered 
lUouin  Catholic  in  the  Penitentiary,  March  23rd.  Mr. 
Praton  agrees  to  take  the  children.  March  S5th,  Canon 
Grimley  writes  protesting  agains*- their  being  proselytized. 
Between  that  date  and  i£e  9nd  April  Major  Harris  visits 
the  Penitentittry^  traces  the  committals,  nnds  Mrs.  Kirly 
and  her  childreo  entered  as  Koman  Catholics,  sends  them 
on  the  31st  March  to  a  Protestant  school,  and  on  the  20th 
April  writea  that  letter  to  Canon  Grimley,  which  appears 
quits  at  variance  with  fact.  So  far  as  to  dates,  we  think 
we  have  shewn  that  dne  regard  has  not  been  had  towards 
theidigion  of  these  children. 

^n^e  Commifiaoners  make  a  great  fbss  about  Mrs.  Eirley's 
ktriag  been  once  a  Protestant.  Mr.  Kingston,  Vicar  of 
St.  Jsmes^  writes  io  Lord  St.  Leonards,  that  the  widow 
Siiiejaaid  ''  she  is,  and  always  has  been  a  Protestant, 
ad  never  professed  herself  a  Koman  Catholic/'  This  is 
in  diraet  contradiction  to  Mrs.Colvins'8  statement  as  reported 
by  Major  Harris,  vIk.  : — "  That  Margeret  Kirley  was 
tffongfat  np  a  Protestant,  but  as  it  is  contrary  to  custom  to 
many  two  persons  of  different  religion  she  changed  for  the 
pmpose  of  Ihe  ceremony/'  Maiy  Anne  Mills  certifies  to 
the  effisct,  that  between  1837  and  1840  Mrs.  Kirley,  then 
Margaret  M'Coroiick,  was  a  Protestant.  The  Rev.  Hugh 
Crawford  is  also  brought  forward,  and  with  wonderful  ego- 
tism eertifiee  to  the  correctness  of  an  extract  made  by  him- 
self, out  of  a  book  which  he  admits  is  in  his  own  possession. 
What  weight  such  testimony  may  have  with  those  whose 
jadgments  are  unclouded  by  prejudice,  can  easily  be  esti- 
niated.  The  fad,  notwithstanding,  is  doubtful;  how- 
ever»  admitting  that  she  had  been  a  Protestant,  her 
mother  declares  she  changed  her  religion.  The  sin- 
cerity of  that  cOTversion  it  is  not  for  us  to  question, 
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that  is  between  herself  uid  God,  who  alone  "sees  the 
hearts  of  men  ;"  we  can  judge  only  by  appearances,  and 
certainly  judging  by  appearances — attendance  at  Hess, 
frequentation  of  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Enchar- 
ist,  &c, — she  was  a  Catholic.  Mr.  Kingston  further  states  on 
the  authority,  be  says  of  Mrs.  Rirley,  that,  being  taken  up  by 
a  constable  on  the  charge  of  being  under  the  inSnence  of 
liquor,  "  she  and  her  cnildren  were  committed  to  Gxauge- 
gorman  Penitentiary,  &c."  The  shortest  term  of  imprison- 
ment given  on  the  return  is  seven  days,  an  unusually  long 
confinement  for  a  woman  who  was  only  drunk.  Agtdn, 
"  be  it  observed,  it  was  not  pecuniary  distress  which  caused 
her  to  be  committed  to  prison,  &c."  Yet  the  same  retom 
shews  that  between  the  1st  Janaary  and  Sist  December, 
1856,  she  was  committed  twelve  times  for  begging.  "  When 
taken  to  Mass  she  knelt  down  with  her  back  to  the  altar." 
We  were  not  before  aware  that  when  Protestants  knelt  it  waa 
their  custom  to  turn  their  backs  on  tbe  "  Communion 
table."  However,  the  statement  is  false.  We  refer  to  these 
statements  merely  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to 
them  as  clearly  manifesting  a  mind  diseased. 

Now  for  Mrs.  Norris.  Parson  Hare  (having  some  con- 
nexion with  the  "  Irish  Church  Missions  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics,") writes  under  date  12th  July,  1856-7.  (What  may 
be  the  meaning  of  56-7  we  don't  know.) — "  I,  some  time 
affo,  placed  two  orphan  children  of  Crimean  Soldiers,  Maty 
Norris,  and  Agnes  Amott,  under  the  care  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Orphan  Home,  Richmond-street,  Portobello,  &c." 
By  whose  authority?  Captain  Fishboume  stated  in  bia 
memorandum,  that  no  parson  was  employed  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  distribute  relief  to  individuals  who  had  claims 
on  the  Patriotic  Fund;  yet  here  we  have  a  parson,  sye, 
worse  than  a  parson,  a  professed  "Souper,"  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  "  Irish  Church  Missions  Society"  (to  which 
Captain  Fishboume  is  a  subscriber)  employed  by  the 
Commissioners  to  place  children  of  Crimean  soldiers,  of 
whom  one  at  all  events  was  a  Catholic,  in  a  Protestant 
scliool  at  the  expense  of  the  fund.  This  Society  of  "  Irish 
Church  Missions"  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  insulting 
and  annoying  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  As  a  proof  of  this 
we  subjoin  one  of  ten  reasons  why  Christians  should  enp' 
port  this  Society :  "  Because  the  doctrines  of  tbe  Church  of 
Rome  being  anti-scriptural  and  idolatrous,  Roman  Catholics 
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are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge/*  Now  this  "  Souper" 
maj  be,  in  Fishbourne's  estimation,  a  very  proper  person 
to  consult  the  religious  feelings  and  provide  for  the  religious 
irants  of  the  "  iddatrous"  papists,  but  we  do  hope  that  there 
rill  be  found  very  few  outside  this  family  party  of  the 
same  opinion. 

It  is  calcolated  to  excite  considerable  suspicion,  when  we 
see  such  a  lot  of  those  Sonper  parsons  hanging  about  the 
Amd.  It  argues  badly  for  the  impartial  administration  of 
the  fund. 

The  children  weare  placed  in  this  schod  which  is  Protes- 
tant.   On  the  Ist  August  Mrs.  Norris  forwarded  a  memo- 
rial attested  by  Canon  Orimley,  requesting  her  children  to  be 
sent  to  St.  Clare's,  Harold's  Cross.    Dates  again.    On  the 
4th  November  Mr.  Ball  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
uiswer  had  been  sent  to  her  application.      On  the  5th 
November,  (Guy  Fawkes  day,)  Captain  Pisbboume  sent 
m  answer  to  Mr.  Ball  stating,  '*  Your  note  did  not  mss 
lumoticed.    The  memorial  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Norris."    For 
what  purpose  ?    A  memorial  ia  finrwarded  to  a  public  body, 
md  the  secretary  aends  it  back  to  the  memorialist  without 
iMte  or  comment.    But  it  was  not  sent  to  Mrs^  Norris,  it 
was  lent  to  Mr.  Hue,  who  had  it  up  to  the  25tli  of 
Beptoaber,  when  he  returned  it  to  Mr  Fishboume.    Why 
i«  not  the  letter  of  Captain  Pisbboume  to  Mr.   Hare 
which  aoccoipanied  the  memorial  publiahed?    Perhaps 
it  might  diadose  some  unpleasant  secrets.    The  material 
pvt  rf  it  is  seen  firom  Hare's. — "  In  compliance  with 
joor  wishea  I  have  seen  Mra.  Norris  on  the  subject  of 
Tonr  last  communication."    Now  what  right  had  Fish- 
boome  to  commimicate  with  this  Hare  at  all,  on  the  subject 
of  Mrs.  Norris'  petition  ?  and  what  right  had  he  to  ask 
Hare  to  get  from  the  poor  woman  an  explanation  of  why 
she  forwarded  a  petition,  and  to  endeavour  to  induce  her 
to  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  it  ?    We  must 
confess  wedo  not  like  to  see  so  many  of  these  Missionaries 
mixed  up  with  the  matter. — Pishbourne,  Hare,  M'Carthy, 
4c.,  4c. — men  sworn  to  overturn  the  Catholic  religion  in 
this  country,  acting  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  a  matter 
tonehing  the  interests  of  Catholics,  bears  on  the  fkce  of  it 
a  very  suspicious  appearance.  The  public  has  a  riffht  to  the 
prodacti(m  of  every  letter  that  passed  between  the  parties 
13i 
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Qcerned  iq  these  proceedings  ;  in  the  absence  of  any 
iterial  one  wc  have  a  right  to  stigmatise  the  report  as  a 
,rbled  report,  and  we  do  so  stigmatise  it.  It  is  most  un- 
ir  in  a  document  purporting  to  be  ^  vindication,  to  keep 
ck  any  evidence  which  may  tead  to  the  condemnation  of 
e  parties  concerned.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  Mr.  Ball 
fused  to  sign  it.  He  would  not  lend  himeeir  to  such  a 
;aty  tricky  proceeding.  On  the  5th  November  a  reply  ia 
at  to  Mrs.  Noma.  From  August  to  November — three 
onths — the  child  being  all  this  time  in  Miss  Shepherd's 
re.  13th  November  Mrs.  Norris  again  applies  naving 
r  signature  certified  by  an  Alderman  of  the  city.  On 
e  2iJth  November  she  gets  an  answer  referring  her  to 
ajor  Ormsby.  Why  could  not  Hare  still  have  the 
anagement  of  this  neat  little  case  ? 

December  16tb  she  applied  personally  to  Ormaby,  to 
kve  her  child  sent  to  fiaggot-street.  December  19tb  Cap- 
in  Fiahboume  writes,  "  Two  petitions  have  been  received 

this  office  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Norris  to  place  her  dangh- 
r  ffith  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare's  Orphanage,  Harold's  Cross ; 
id  a  third  to  have  her  placed  with  Miss  Shepherd,  &c." 

here  ia  that  third  petition  ? — Why  ia  it  not  produced  ? 
;ally  we  fear  that  the  Commissioners  have  very  little 
gard  for  their  reputation  when  they  append  their  names 

such  an  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  report.  We  do 
it  wish  to  indulge  in  any  strong  language  ;  but  it  appears 

ua  that  such  a  vindication  (I)  tends  rather  to  excite,  than 
lay  suspicion.  But  to  return.  December  I9th  Captain 
;shbourne  wrote ;  and  on  the  22nd  December  Mrs.  Norris 
as  put  on  HALF  ALLOWANCE !  I  !  There  is  a  letter 
ithont  a  date  from  Captain  Mansfield,  which  is  as  fol- 
■ws:— 


My  dear  Sir, 

A  woman,  a  widow  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Norris,  of 
te  9Uth  Regiment,  baa  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  man 
1  my  company,  by  name  Hoolihan,  which  marriage  is 
ull,  owing  to  the  man  having  being  previously  married, 
yaa  he  prosecuted  for  bigamy  ?)  At  her  second  marriage 
le  lost  her  pension  from  the  Patriotic  Fund.     Now  that 
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she  finds  her  marriage  to  be  invalid,  she  is  anxious  to  re- 
corer  her  position  on  the  pension  list  of  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  E.  MANSFIELD, 

Captain  33rd  Regiment, 
Dublin." 

No  address.  No  date.  We  should  like  to  see  the  date. 
We  may  presume,  however,  that  it  was  before  she  was  put 
on  half  allowance,  as  the  Captain  says  "  she  lost  her  pen- 
sion/' Could  it  be  possible  that  this  half  allowance  had 
anything  to  do  with  tne  petition  of  the  10th  January,  i8o7, 
requesting  admission  for  her  child  to  the  "London  In- 
fant Home  ?*'  January  30th,  another  petition  to  the  same 
effect,  was  forwarded  by  Major  Ormsoy  to  Captain  Fish- 
tioume,  and  on  the  2nd  February,  a  letter  came  from  Cap- 
tain Fishboume,  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — 

London,  &c. 

2nd  February,  1857. 

"  8lB, 

h  compliance  with  Mrs.  Norris's  request,  her  daughter 
^\m  placed  in  the  Soldiers'  Infant  Home  at  Hampstead. 
^ill  jou  have  the  goodness  to  pay  the  mother  and  child's 
^ipottes  to  this  office,  and  also  the  expense  of  Mrs  Norris 
is  mnming  to  Dublin. 

I  have  the  honour,  (fee.  <&c., 

E.  GARDINER  FI8HB0URNE. 
Major  Ormsby, 

District  Staff  Office,  Dublin." 

No  necessity  for  "  presentation  forms.'*  Everything  is 
DOW  smooth. 

"  Facilis,  decensus  Avemi." 

Landed  at  last.  A  hard  struggle,  well  and  skilfully 
played.  Captain.  Oh,  what  rapture  fills  your  breast.  We 
wish  you  joy,  but  for  all  that,  we  would  not  like  to  be 
in  your  place.  Mrs.  Norris  died,  and  so  the  matter  ends. 
The  letters  of  Major  Ormsby  to  the  Archbishop,  are  em- 
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bodied  in  the  Report,  bat  the  letter  of  the  ArchbiBhop  to 
Mfijor  Ormsby,  dated  Ut  January,  1853,  ia  omitted.  With 
reference  to  the  obnervalioD  made  by  the  CommiHionerB, 
that  "  Dr.  Cullen,"  produced  only  two  cases  to  sustain  his 
charges,  we  must  say  that  it  was  not  from  a  want  of 
instances  of  proselytiam,  which  are  alas  too  nomeroas,  bot 
throngh  a  wish  not  to  cumber  his  pages  with  the  "  old  old 
story. '  Should  the  Commissioners  oesire  it,  we  have  no 
doubt  His  Grace  will  give  them  more  examples  than  they 
would  wish  to  have  known.  We  have  only  now  to  say,  that 
the  Report  is  most  satisfactory,  affording  aa  it  does  "  confir- 
mation strong"  of  the  charges  brought  by  the  Most  Rer. 
Dr.  Culten  against  the  Patriotic  (^mmission,  and  prov- 
ing beyond  question  the  necessity  there  existed  for  obtain- 
ing in  regard  to  the  "  Indian  Belief  Fund,"  some  further 
assurance  of  impartial  distribntion,  than  that  which  bad 
been  already  found  insufficient.  We  r^^et  we  were  not 
able  to*  enter  more  minutely  into  the  Report :  bat  as  far  as 
we  went,  we  have  proved  that  even  taking  their  own  one- 
sided and  partial  statement,  ihe  accusations  of  the  Arch- 
bishop have  been  fully  corroborated.  It  is  to  be  hoyei 
that  on  an  early  day,  uie  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Ball 
to  re&ain  from  signing  the  Report,  will  be  made  public. 
It  is  somewhat  striking,  that  of  the  two  Catholics  on  the 
Commission  one  withheld  bis  name,  and  that  of  two 
Irishmen  one  refiued  to  sign. 


In  the  first  page  of  our  paper  we  have  attributed  to  the 
"  Bepoys,"  outrages  which  we  then  believed  to  have  taken 
place.  Information  which  we  have  since  received,  unfortu- 
nately too  lato  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place,  has  induced 
us  to  modify  our  opinion  considerably,  and  to  regard  the  re- 
ports of  these  atrocities  as  somewhat  exaggerated. 


Art.  v.— the  SCOTCH  HISTORIAN. 

BUiory  of  Europe,  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  to  the 
Aeeemon  of  Louis  Hapoleon  hi  1852,  by  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  BarL  B.CL.  vol.  TIL  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1858. 

A  very  strange  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  historio- 
graphers generallj  has  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  by  his 
friend  and  biographer,  Bozzy.  The  doctor  is  said  to  have 
held,  that  writers  of  history  are  nothing  better  than  mere  re- 
tailers of  facts  and  events  occurring  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  during  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  that  their  only 
merit  consisted  in  making  a  good  compilation.  Another 
opinion  of  the  great  lexicographer  was  of  a  somewhat  similar 
chancter ;  that  if  the  names  of  all  persons  of  the  two  sexes  in 
the  kingdom  were  thrown  into  two  separate  hats,  and  drawn 
out  in  couples  to  be  mated,  the  matches  so  made  would 
prove  as  happy  as  any  that  are  made  in  the  usual  way,  with 
all  the  care  of  parents,  or  dictated  by  the  impulses  of  affection. 
1b  fact  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  believe  either  in  those  marriages, 
v'mch  are  said  to  be  made  in  heaven,  nor  in  that  strange  ani* 
^  a  philosophical  historian.  If  he  had  lived  to  the  present 
i^aj  it  is  very  hard  to  conceive,  what  value  he  would  have  set 
opon  the  labours  of  Lord  Macaulay  or  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
tlie  characteristics  of  whose  works  are  so  diametrically  opposed 
in  point  of  matter  and  composition,  the  one  crammed  with 
facts,  the  other  with  logic. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  great  lexicographer's 
opinion  in  this  matter  is  somewhat  extravagant,  and  at  vari- 
ance  with  his  usual  sagacious  views.  A  writer  of  history 
should  not  only  properly  arrani^  his  events,  not  merely  in 
cbronolc^ical  order^  but  also  according  to  their  natural  con- 
Dection,  otherwise  his  work  will  be  garbled,  split  up  into  frag- 
ments of  a  heterogeneous  nature,  without  consecutiveness  upon 
the  face  of  it.  He  must  shew  by  a  concise  and  clear  chain  of 
reasoning,  how  certain  events  followed  from  particular  causes, 
or  produced  certain  effects,  so  that  the  future  generations  of 
the  human  race  may  profit  by  the  often  too  dear  bought  ex- 
perience of  those  who  went  before  them.  Herein  resides  the 
14 
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■alest  sagacilv  of  the  pood  historian,  herein  he  shews  liis 
3H  litlge  of  human  policy,  and  ii[)|»ie8  tiie  priuciples  of  pliil- 
iphy  to  the  actions  of  nations,  in  orJer  to  instrutl  his  fellow- 
n.  But  all  meu  arc  not  of  tlie  ^ame  studioas  liabit,  nor 
lally  inclined  to  inventigale  tlie  dry  course  of  evcnUdurini; 
;eries  of  years,  and  in  order  to  draw  them  ou  to  a  perusal  of 
jes,  which  may  lead  to  their  eiilijjhtenment,  it  ia  necfssary 
t  a  certain  amount  of  interet'iing  incident  should  be  clothed 
harmony  of  language.  To  do  all  tiicse  tilings  well  without 
great  a  crowding  oifacts,  tuu  Icdiuus  an  array  of  argument, 
too  florid  a  (k'scription  of  trilling  events  foreign  to  the  sub- 
t,  must  require  a  uiinil  well  educated  in  the  science  of  rea- 
,  a  judgment  CiipaUe  of  discriminating  ibe  grc.il  atid  the 
;ful  in  the  events  of  siieces-jivr  jears,  and  a  power  of  ex- 
^ssion  i[i  wriiii^g  ci]ual  to  il;e  deeds  he  has  (o  pourtraj. 
t  us  see  how  Alisuu  has  lullJlled  tin  »c  conditions. 
Hie  volume  before  us  is  replLte  with  some  of  the  most  im- 
tant  events  whicii  bave  occurred  in  tbese  countries,  and  iu 
iiice  since  tliR  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  relates  tlie  Teinpcr- 
e  movement  and  Kupcal  ni;itation  in  Ireland — the  passing 
,he  Bank  Charter  Act  by  'Sir  R.>hi-Tt  Peel  in  184-i— ibe 
Iwaj  Mania — the  Anti-Corn  L-,\v  airitalion,  and  the  est.i- 
Jiment  of  free-trade— the  Iritli  fa'miiie  of  lStC-7— t!ic 
artift  moveiucnt,  and  the  altcni|>t  at  Kebcllion  in  Irclaad 
iug  ISIS.  The  occurrences  iu  i'raute  and  on  the  continent 
ing  the  same  period  are  no  Kss  iulercpliug,  coinprisiiig 
growth  of  revolutiunaiy  D]iinii>n»  in  that  country  for  many 
rs,  and  the  attempts  of  liie  Government  for  llieir  suppres.'iua 
he  revolt  of  Abdel  Kaderin  Algeria — the  celebrated  ques- 

1  of  the  Spanish  marriages — the  Accession  of  Pius  IX., 
(lie  revolution  tu  Rome— and  the  final  catastrophe  eudiiig 

he  expulsion  of  Louis  I'liilippe  from  the  soil  of  France. 
ii  are  the  multifarious  subjects  which  swell  the  pages  of 
;  thick  oct;iva;  it  is  impossible  tliat  we  can  deal  with  eacli 
all  of  them,  we  shall  conlent  ourselves,  tlierelore  witli  the 
sideratioii  of  those  which  have  a  more  especial  interest  or 
.tion  to  our  own  country  anil  piuplc. 

iir  Arcltibald  Alison  has  never  been  very  happy  iu  his  al- 
uns  to  Irish  all'airs,  «lietiier  it  is  tiiat  lie  does  not  uiulcr- 
id  the  temper  of  the  people  of  this  country,  or  that  tlie 
i  ut  his  own  nurtlieru  land    have  obfuscated   his   visiou  uf 
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afTiifs  at  this  side  of  the  channel ;  at  all  events  he  haznrds  the 
mo$t  anfoonded  hypothesis  respecting  their  causes  and  effects. 
He  dedicates  to  the  Temperance  movement^  and  Repeal  agita- 
tion, which  fermented  in  this  island  during  six  years,  and  well 
nigh  threatened  to  provoke  rebellion,   just  twelve  pages  of  his 
verbose  letter-press,   without  giving  any  intelligible  account  of 
i'3  progress  or  development.     According  to  his  first  surmise 
the  Temperance   movement  was  "  veiled  under  the  guise  of 
philanthropy,"  in   order  *'  to  divert  the  funds  hitherto  wasted 
in  the  public-house,  into  the  coffers  of  the  Repeal  Association." 
Has  the  most  fertile  brain  of  the  greatest  eneiny  of  O'ConncIl, 
even  the  Tunes*  Commissioner  himself,  ever  invented  such  an 
ab-?Qrd  origin    for  the  apostolic  labours  of  Father  Matliew  i 
It  is  very  true   that  the  hberator  made  use  of  the  spread  of 
Tectotilism,   to  induce  the  lower  orders  to  contribute  their 
niite  to  the  support  of  the  Repeal  question,  and  even  on  one 
3'jcasion  stated  that  ''Teetotalisra  was  the  sublimest  effluence 
of  Human  reason,"  and  that  it  he  were  going  into   battle,   he 
should  wish  to  be  surrounded  by  the  followers  of  the  Apostle 
of  Temperance,   but  a  more  absurd  invention  could   not  be 
ioiited  on  posterity  as  fact,  if  Sir  Arcliibald  wishes  to  go  down 
tn  future  ages  as    a  truthtelling  historian,  than  that  Daniel 
O'CottBcU  had  anything  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  Temper- 
race  mofement.      It  was  all  due  to  the  untiring  labours,   the 
faticnt  self-sacrifice  of  that  man,  whom  Alison  calls  **a  monk 
of  afrfent  disposition,  nervous  eloquence,  and  enthusiastic  pliil- 
anthropy."     Here  also  is  the  narrator  at  fault ;  the  spirit  of 
the  priest  was  meek,   his  language  calm  and   persuasive,  and 
In^hmen  should    never  forget  that  he  immolated  himself  for 
iis  fellow-coantrymen,    the  pension  which  he  received  from 
Government  being  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  alive  the  policies 
en  his  life  to  secare  debts  incurred  in  carrying  out  his  mission 
of  benevolence. 

Another  strange  passage  in  this  account  now  meets  the  eye. 
It  runs  thus :  "  it  has  been  often  remarked,  that  whenever  the 
people  give  over  fighting  at  fairs  in  Ireland,  you  may  be  sure 
that  some  serions  outbreak  is  in  contemplation,  and  govern- 
ment will  do  well  to  stand  on  their  guard*"  In  other  words, 
tli3t  when  the  people  are  most  orderly  and  well-behaved.  Her 
Majesty  must  at  once  dread  a  rebellion,  and  send  over  an  over- 
wkdming  force  of  military.     Oh  I  wisest  of  writers  on  human 
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iffairs,  how  marvellous  are  the  inlrjcacies  of  thj'  reasonitig, 
Did  hi>n  inscrutable  the  deductiiiiiB  of  Ihy  fertile  imaginatiou  I 
[3  it  not  evident  to  anv  person  of  common  sense,  tliat  faction, 
ir  as  it  ffuuld  be  called  in  Scotland,  CtaiuAip,  was  the  sole 
[«use  of  these  partial  disturbances,  wiiich  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  political  affairs.  At  this  present  momeot  when 
tU  this  antagonism  has  died  out,  and  no  such  faction  qoarrels 
are  recorded,  we  enjoy  the  most  benign  tranquiUity,  and  ab- 
sence of  all  plottings  of  treai'on  or  insurrection. 

Before  the  Eepeal  agitation  commenced  in  earnest  in  1^41, 
serious  crime  had  rapidly  diminished  to  a  great  extent  owing 
to  the  spread  of  temperance,  and  to  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
country.  O'Connell  laid  his  plans  wisely  for  a  great  nalioual 
efi'ort,  which  would  combine  together  and  interest  nearly  all 
classes  in  the  community,  ami  produce  a  pressure  on  the 
government,  which  could  scarcely  be  resisted.  Many  doubt 
at  the  preiieut  day,  whether  he  ever  hoped  himself  to  see  the  ful- 
filment of  his  demands,  but  whether  he  did  or  not,  his  Catholic 
fellow-subjects  laboured  under  so  many  disabilities,  and  were 
still  so  little  raised  from  the  state  of  oppression,  in  which  tbey 
had  been  so  long  retained,  that  many  advantages  might  be 
gained  by  their  standing  together  manfully,  even  for  such  a 
hopeless  object  as  the  abrogatiui>  of  the  Act  of  Union.  Se 
rightly  saw  also,  that  the  Whigs,  not  the  Tories,  were  the  parly 
to  keep  in  power,  as  the  most  likely  lo  favour  his  design ; 
they  were  not  strong  in  their  inQuence  among  the  landed  in- 
terest of  England,  their  principles  pointed  too  much  towards 
Reform,  towards  giving  power  to  the  middling  classes;  tbey 
needed  to  conciliate  the  body  of  the  people,  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  for  support.  So  when  in  May,  1841,  their  hold  on 
the  reins  of  power  was  slackened,  and  it  became  evident  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  should  come  in  at  the  head  of  the  conserva- 
tives, meetings  were  held  in  every  parish  in  Ireland,  to  petition 
the  Queen,  "  not  to  receive  into  her  conGdence  the  hitler  and 
malignant  enemies  of  her  faithful  Irish  people."  \¥  hat  a  con- 
trast lo  the  conduct  of  the  priests  and  independent  opposiliou- 
ista  of  the  present  day,  who  join  the  Tory  candidates  to  tlie 
exclusion  of  every  person  of  liberal  views  in  politics. 

Then  came  llie  monster  meetings,  to  which  the  farmers  and 
peasants  headed  by  their  pastors,  with  colours  flying,  ofiea 
preceded  by  small  bands  of  music,  miglit  be  seen   weudiug 
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their  way  in  tens,  twenty?,  and  6fties  of  thousands  across  the 
coontry  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  master  spirit.  The 
hill  of  Kilnoe  in  Clare,  and  x\rdsullas,  saw  the  first  of  tliese 
assemblages,  which  speedily  grew  to  such  dimensions  as  to 
threaten  the  continuance  of  British  rule  within  tlie  Island. 
The  priests  gave  in  their  adhesion,  104  in  one  diocese,  one 
only  excepted,  having  joined  the  movement.  But  the  govern- 
ment were  not  yet  intimidated,  their  organ,  the  Standard,  an- 
Doonoed,  ^'  that  it  was  not  intended  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
nonsense  going  on  in  Ireland,  but  that  any  attempt  at  a  breach 
of  the  law  woald  be  put  down  with  a  high  hand."  O'Connell 
accepted  now  the  Lord  Mayoralty  of  Dublin,  and  made  use  of 
that  office  to  further  his  views.  He  found  that  the  Tory 
interest  bad  an  exclusive  hold  upon  the  representation  of 
Dublin  city,  on  account  of  the  corruption  and  venality  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  freemen,  a  large  portion  of  whom  were, 
and  still  are,  base,  worthless,  impoverished  wretches,  trafficking 
their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder.  He  endeavoured  to  extend 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  many  of  his  fellow  Catholics,  who 
had  been  escladed  from  their  rights  by  the  bigotry  of  former 
chief  magistratesy  bat  his  efforts  were  futile,  and  the  represent- 
atkm  of  the  chief  city  is  still  disgraced  by  the  abject  slate  of  a 
fottioB  of  the  constituency. 

Daring  the  year  1842,  the  ardour  of  the  Repealers  was 
wnevkt  abated  ;  the  previous  harvest  had  been  scanty,  labour 
>35  scarce,  agrarian  outrages  and  riots  occurred  in  various 
P»rts  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  dearth  among  the  peasantry ; 
oat  at  the  commencement  of  1843,  O'Connell  revived  the 
ipiiit  of  agitation,  by  declaring,  that  the  coming  season  should 
he  the  Repeal  year.  March  saw  the  enormous  meeting  at 
Tnm,  May  that  of  MuUingar,  at  each  of  which  not  less  thaii 
100,000  persons  were  present.  The  Catholic  bishops  formally 
declared  themselves  Repealers,  and  defied  the  ministers  of  Eng- 
land to  put  down  the  movement.  So  far  all  had  gone  on  ac- 
cording to  law  ;  the  organization  of  the  Repeal  Association  was 
«o  well  managed,  and  so  widely  spread  throughout  the  country, 
that  it  seemed  more  than  probable  that  the  executive  should 
yield  to  the  public  clamour.  The  government  began  to  get 
alarmed  ;  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  the  chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  the 
blindness  of  his  haste,  superseded  Lord  French  and  several 
other  magistrates,   who  had  taken  part  in  Repeal  meetings. 
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We  have  had  a  pnralk'l  case  in  this  last  jear  in  the  plain 
dealing  of  Chanceliur  Brady  witli  the  Orange  magiftratea  of 
the  north,  afler  the  riots  of  Belfaet. 

Tiiis  measure  only  produced  increased  irritation  among  tbe 
people.  On  the  I  5th  August,  tbe  hill  of  Tara,  »acred  in  Irish 
history,  was  covered  by  a  vast  encampment,  which  aent  forth 
multitudes  by  some  estimated  at  nearly  lialf-a-million  of  persons. 
In  the  exultation  of  bis  heart,  at  the  tight  of  his  myriad  sDp- 
porters,  O'Counell  promised  his  hearers,  that  they  should  see 
a  Parliament  in  College  Green  within  the  next  twelve  months. 
It  cannot  be  conceived  why  a  man  of  such  sagacity  and  atrelch 
of  foresiglit  could  have  made  snch  a  rash  pledge  to  the  Irish 
people,  unless  he  had  in  contemplation  some  more  sudden 
step  for  obtaining  his  avowed  object,  unless  in  fact  he  meditated 
in  insurrection.  His  open  language  and  demeanour  on  this 
occasion  misled  many  of  his  adherents;  he  himself  was  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm ;  hia  acts  and  language,  which  bad 
been  hitherto  kept  within  the  bounds  of  strict  prudence,  be- 
trayed him  into  extravagancies,  which  he  could  never  retract, 
and  he  fell  into  the  snare,  which  put  him  within  the  power  ot 
the  English  government.  His  partizans  spoke  openly  of  their 
*'  Bepeal  cavalry,"  marching  and  "counlermarching,"  and  made 
use  of  other  terms,  wliich  wete  eagerly  caught  at  by  their 
enemies.  The  climax  of  the  agitation  was  reached,  and  the 
executive  made  preparations  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  in- 
timidation. An  act  was  passed  through  Parliament  on  the 
S2nd  of  the  same  month,  requiring  the  registration  of  umr, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  eon- 
ceiitraled  his  troops,  and  prepared  the  barracks  throughout  the 
country  in  the  event  of  an  ontbrcak- 

The  crisis  had  at  length  arrived  ;  O'Connell  announced  in 
the  llepeal  Association  that  be  would  hold  a  meeting  at  Cion- 
tarf  to  petition  I  he  Queen  for  a  re- establishment  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  invited  the  citizens  of  Dublin  to  attend.  The 
8th  of  October  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  demonstration ; 
the  loyal  Protestants  of  Dublin  look  fright  at  the  proximity  of 
snch  an  assembluge,  and  begnn  secretly  to  collect  means  of 
defence  in  case  of  nn  attack.  The  metropolis  was  raised  to  a 
stale  of  commotion,  ngitation  was  painted  in  every  face,  some 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  serious  conflict,  others  dreadiog 
the  effects  of  popular  fury.  Suddenly  on  the  day  before  Ihe 
appointed  gathering,  a  proclamation  is  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
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tenant,  prohibiting  the  collect  ion  of  any  lariye  body  of  persons 
at  the  place  designed,  warning  all  well-disposcvl  pcrs-ons  to 
remain  away, and  directing  a  body  of  troops  to  enforce  the  order, 
O'Coanell  yielded,  the  Repeal  Association  sent  out  its  emissaries 
to  coontermand  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  and  when 
the  hour  arrived,  the  ground  was  kept  by  6,000  men  under 
arms,  and  a  few  dispersed  groups  of  idlers,  among  whom  Tom 
Steele,  the  **  Head  Pacificator/'  moved  about,  waving  a  green 
boQgb,  as  an  olive  branch,  and  motioning  the  people  to  proceed 
quietly  to  their  homes. 

A  great  deal  of  obloquy  has  been  cast  upon  the  Liberator  for 
Bot  persevering  in  his  attempt  to  hold  the   monster    meeimg 
atClontarf.     It  has  been  said,  even  by  many  ot  iiis  own  party, 
p^ticularly  those  who  afterwards  formed  the  section  called  the 
**  Young  Irelanders,''  that  he  had  worked  up  the  people  to  a  pitch 
o!e.Ycitement,  in  which  they  were  ready  to  dare  anything  which 
he  mi^ht  have  the  resolution  to  propose,  and  that  it  was  fully 
expected  that  he  should  have  led  them  to  decided  revolt^  if  the 
government  persisted  in  ignoring  their  claims.     They  accuse 
him  of  want  of  firmness  and  constancy  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
vhen  the  whole  population  were  at  hand  to  back  him  in  any 
decided  course.     A  moment's   consideration  wilt  enable  us  to 
f^imve,  that  the  expectation  of  any  such    co-operation   was 
^^^tt^her  illusory,  and  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  would 
htTebeen  immediately    crushed  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
ri^e  peasantry  through  the  country  were  not  organized,  or  did 
Jiotbold  arms  in  their  hands,  with   which  they  could  hope  to 
struggle  successfully   against  the  soldiery ;  the  mob,  v.  hich 
shoold  have  assembled  at  Ciontarf,  would  havo  been  completely 
(Itfenceless,  and    in  any  attemjH  at  rising   must  have  been 
rianghtered  mercilessly.     The  Priests  througliout  the  country, 
thoagh  ready  to  head  thfeir  flocks  on  their  way  to  monster  assem- 
blages, would  have  shrunk  back  from  the  responsibility  in  the 
boor  of  peril,  and  withheld  the  aid  which  they  had  given  reason  to 
expect.    O'Connell's  plans  were  deeper  laid;    he  foresaw  that 
the  executive  liaving  gone  so  far  as  the  issuing  of  the  procla- 
mation, should  go  farther  and  prosecute  himself  and  some  of 
hi»  associates;  he  calculated  too  much  on  the  unanimous  feel- 
ing of  the  people,  that  such  a  measure  would  rouse  them  into 
a  state  of  armed    resistance,   without  any  preconcert,    which 
nothing  could  quell,     k^or  this  he  had  been  preparing  their 
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iDinds  carefully  during  three  yeaT»,  briitging  them  on  throDgh 
easy  gradations  from  tlie  idea  of  petitioning  the  Uueen,  to  > 
familiarity  with  the  determination  to  U!>e  coercive  measures, 
and  a  consciousness  of  their  own  strength.  If  the  people  bod 
rightly  understood  the  lesson  inculcated,  and  acted  upon  it,  no 
power  irhich  the  British  crown  might  have  brought  to  bear, 
could  have  resisted  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  popular  will. 
U'he  preparation  was  altogether  imperfect,  hi*  followers  urged 
on,  in  their  over-zeal,  the  crisis  of  affairs  a  little  too  fast,  and 
the  whole  scheme  fell  to  the  groundi  the  labours  of  many  years 
were  rendered  useless  and  unavailing. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  relate  in  detail  the  circumatances 
attending  the  arrest  and  twenty-two  days  trial  of  O'Conneli  and 
his  CO- conspirators.  The  jury-system  wa;  on  that  occasion  per- 
verted to  the  worst  porposes  of  partizanship,  by  the  meanest  of 
the  lowest  of  hirelings.  Sixty-three  uamea  of  jurors  wlio  might 
have  been  favourably  prejudiced  towards  the  traversers,  were, 
by  a  sleight  of  hand  trick,  lost  or  obliterated  from  the  panel, 
and  an  unconscientious  Attorney  General  crammed  the  jury-box 
with  twelve  men,  whom  he  knew  in  his  heart  could  not  give 
a  fair  hearing  to  the  accused.  Unfortunately,  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice are  too  often  defeated,  in  this  land,  by  the  prejudices  of 
party  on  either  side,  either  for  or  against  the  crown ;  this  is  a 
ptain  irhich  can  never  be  wiped  out,  as  long  as  the  body  of  the 
people  and  the  government  are  in  autagouism.  Furthermore, 
the  dignity  of  the  court  of  justice  was  degraded  by  the  pettish- 
ness  and  arrogance  of  the  highest  law-officer,  who,  before  the 
very  face  of  the  representative  of  the  Queen,  in  the  Queen's 
Bench,  presumed  to  send  a  challenge  across  the  green  cloth  to 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  traversers.  These  things  were  mat- 
ters of  notoriety  at  the  day,  serving  only  to  turn  into  ridicule 
the  whole  proceedings. 

The  charge  was  one  of  constructive  conspiracy,  that  is  to 
say,  a  conspiring  to  be  eked  out  from  the  words  aud  acts  of 
the  parties  concerned,  without  any  proof  of  plot,  or  contnvaoce 
or  agreement  on  a  definite  plan  of  action.  No  such  plan  or 
plot  could  have  been  proved,  the  doings  and  sayings,  so  called 
conspirators  were  ojien  to  all,  no  one  was  ignorant  of  the  pur- 
poses and  mulhodaof  action,  but  words  had  been  dropped  in  pab- 
lic  speeches,  tlie  peL.pie  had  been  roused  into  a  threatening  alti- 
tude, external  pressure  bad  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  go- 
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teniment  aud  to  ward  it  off  a  conviction  was  absolutely  neces- 
saiy.    O'Connell  alone  had  woven  in  his  brain  the  thread  of 
eveots,  which  brought  about  the  state  of  excitement  in  the 
poblic  mindy  no  preconcert  existed  among  the  accused,  but  it 
was  essential  for  party  purposes  to  convict.     The  crime  imputed 
was  one  scarcely  known  to  the  law,  looked  upon  with  a  jealous 
eje  by  all  its  commentators ;  the  nature  of  the  accusation  had 
been  hitherto  regarded  as  such  a  vital  blow  at  the  liberty  of 
the  sobject,  that  no  person  had  ever  been  found  guilty  of  it  in 
England;  but  the  circumstances  demanded  an  example,  the 
BgitatioD  should  be  suppressed  at  all  hazards,  and  a  packed  jury 
vere  the  willing  instruments  of  conviction. 

The  traversers  were  found  guilty ;  at  the  moment  of  the 
delivery  of  the  verdict  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  with  true  nobility 
of  spirit,  joined  heart  in  hand  with  his  former  opponent  in  the 
hoar  of  danger.     Four  months,  however,  elapsed  before  the 
seoAence   was   pronounced,   and   O'Connell   was   allowed  to 
choose  his  own  prison,  the  Richmond  Penitentiary.     Then  fol- 
lowed the  appeal  to  the  lords,  where  party  spirit  again  shewed 
itidf,  the  Whigs  endeavouring  to  conciliate,  the  Tories  to  crush 
cfoy  independent  opinion  in  the  sister  country.     Alison  en- 
deavours to  extol  the  tribunal  before  which  the  legal  questions 
ven argued,  saying,  *'that  never  was  a  more  magnificent  ex* 
hiiR&m  of  British  justice  than  on  this  occasion.'*    It  is  sin- 
gnlar,  however,  that  he  passes  over  in  silence  altogether  the 
te grounds  on  which  the  decision  was  come  to,  which  re- 
Tsned  the  sentence  on  the  accused.    Six  of  the  eleven  counts 
io  the  indictment  had  been  declared  radically  bad  in  law,  yet 
there  was  enough  remaining  to  sustain  the  verdict,  although 
it  vas  acknowledged  that  ihe  nature  of  the  charge,  a  construc- 
tive conspiracy  to  coerce  government,  was  scarcely  supported 
^^icintiUa  Juris*     The  real  point,  however,  lay  behind,  and 
Urack  at  the  very  inception  of  the  trial,  the  unfair  practices 
which  had  been  used  to  obtain  a  jury  predetermined  to  convict. 
This  ground  it  was  which  drew  forth  the  able  rebuke  of  the 
venerable  Denman,  when  he  declared  the  whole  proceedings 
U)  have  been,  '^  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.'^     Yet 
voald  the  judgment  have  stood,  the  lay-lords  were  eager  to 
support  it,  but  that  a  sense  of  decency  compelled  them  to  re- 
tire behind  the  Chancellor's    chair,  while  three  Whig  law 
Lords,  Denman,  Cottenham  and  Campbell,  reversed  the  for- 
mer decision  of  the  twelve  judges,  leaving  the  Tory   lords, 
Lyndhurst  and  Brougham,  in  a  minority. 
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Thus  eii<le<(  tliis  drama  oF  tlie  re|ieal  agitation.  O'Connell 
liberated  endeavoured  to  revive  llie  spirits  of  his  followers,  and 
to  set  on  foot  a  more  perfect  ot^anization.  He  felt  soau 
that  he  no  longer  held  the  reins  of  power  in  his  hand*. 
During  his  incarceration  the  members  of  Conciliation  Hall 
had  learned  to  act  independently,  and  to  question  the  deed) 
oftbeir  leader.  Smith  O'Brien,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher, 
and  otherardentthinkers,  conceived  that  the  time  for  detiberation 
waa  passed,  that  the  moment  for  determined  purpose  had 
arrived.  Tlie;  lieedtd  not  the  master  mind,  which  had  ao  far 
conducted  the  cause  saffly  tliroagh  the  perils  of  faction  war- 
fare, they  repudiated  the  guidance  of  their  political  pilot,  and 
even  objected  to  his  interference  with  tlie  funds  of  the  ftepenl 
Association.  Tliia  disgusted  the  man,  who  bad  sacrificed  so 
much  to  his  country;  he  found  too  late  that  he  could  not  de- 
pend on  a  consistent  support  from  his  followers  ;  the  enthu- 
siasm which  had  formerly  rung  in  peals  through  ibe  land,  wis 
stilled,  and  gave  norei^ponse  to  his  efforts  to  reawaken  it.  His 
health  also  began  to  fail,  perhaps  owing  principally  to  bis  short 
confinement,  which  must  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  a  mail 
of  such  active  habits.  A  preventative  to  disease,  which  had 
been  prescribed  by  bis  medical  advisers,  suddenly  ceased  U> 
produce  its  tfCect ;  his  brain  became  overloaded  with  care, 
anjiety,  and  sickness;  he  saw  his  end  approaching,  and  he 
turned  with  an  aching  heart  from  the  land  and  people,  to 
whose  upraising  from  tlie  abyss  of  baseness,  into  which  tliey 
had  been  sunk,  he  had  dedicated  the  days  of  his  life,  and  aban- 
doned all  prospects  of  fame  and  forLuue  at  his  profession. 

The  Scotch  Historian  asserts  Hint  after  his  death,  O'Connell's 
reputation  "sank  rapidly,  and  among  none  so  completely  as 
those  «!io  had  so  long  worsliip]ied  bis  footsteps."  We  ara 
Borry  to  be  obliged  to  aay  tliat  this  is  wholly  untrue,  and  tliat 
this  sentence  alone  marks  in  the  most  signihcant  manner  ik 
degree  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  with  which  the  few  \y»ge» 
in  this  volume  respecting  the  career  of  the  great  Irish  cham- 
pion have  been  written.  Dear  is  the  memory  ut  O'Coiinell  in 
the  heart  of  every  peasant  in  this  country,  who  reroeiubers  hii 
Blrugyles  for  frt-'cdoui ;  rberished  is  his  image  among  those  ia 
this  island,  who  at  any  time  enjoyed  hi^  i'rirndsliip.  Political 
agitation  has  died  away,  the  farmer  and  tiller  of  the  soil  mi; 
conceive  that  it  is  better  to  attend  to  their  field  labour  tlian  to 
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roo  after  what  would  now  be  regarded  as  a  chimera,  but  yet 
thej  revere  the  remembrance  of  him^  who  gave  thetn  an  interest 
in  that  soil^  and  a  title  to  Independence.  The  fioman 
Catholics  recall  to  mind,  how  he  was  mainlj  instramental  in 
freeing  their  Holy  Faith  from  the  oppression  of  a  bigoted 
minority,  and  earned  for  them  a  right  to  represent  their  fellow- 
conntrymen  in  Parliament.  Many,  aye  even  some  of  the 
prietls  of  that  oommonion,  regard  him  as  already  placed  among 
the  Jost  in  Heaven,  and  according  to  their  peculiar  tenets 
would,  but  for  the  danger  of  public  scandal,  beseech  his  inter-" 
cession  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  so  long 
defended  in  this  world.  Such  things  are  not  consistent  with 
the  neglect  of  his  reputation  in  Ireland,  where  it  will  reign 
supreme  over  that  of  any  other  man,  ancient  or  moderni  as 
long  as  the  religion  of  the  greater  number  exists  therein. 

Some  of  the  foulest  calumnies,  which  the  baseness  of  the 
heart  of  man  could  invent,  have  been  propagated  and  reiterated 
by  the  political  opponents  of  this  great  leader,  in  the  hopes  of 
lowering  him  in  the  estimation  of  bis  followers.  The  Kmet,  that 
mighty  engine  which  leads  by  the  nose,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  more  than  half  the  unreasoning  English,  at  one  time 
«&t  an  emisaary,  ycleped  Commissioner,  into  the  wilds  of  this 
contry  to  ferret  out  by  underhand  practices,  and  among  his 
tbd&sl  enemies,  anything  which  could  be  laid  hold  of  to 
<hoage  the  fair  fame  of  the  champion  of  Irish  Catholics. 
1^  hireling  conceived  that  he  had  discovered  a  vulnerable 
point,  and  announced  that  O'Connell  was  a  middleman,  who 
exacted  triple  rents  from  his  tenants,  and  this  charge  Alison 
supports,  merely  because  it  has  been  put  forward  by  the  sworn 
foes  of  the  man,  whose  acts  he  is  recounting.  Can  this  be  called 
erenhanded  justice,  or  can  the  relater  dare  to  assert,  that  he 
has  searched  the  records  of  truth,  from  which  he  might  arrive 
at  a  just  conclusion  P  The  contrary  of  this  grievous  allegation 
is  well-known  to  be  the  fact ;  in  the  wild  mountainous  dis- 
toict  of  the  County  Kerry,  where  the  small  property  of  Derry- 
nane  is  situated,  the  lowly  cottiers  held  at  a  mere  nominal 
rent,  many  of  them  paid  nothing  at  all ;  and  those  tenants, 
whose  land  was  capable  of  yielding  any  remuneration  for 
outlay,  were  often  two  or  three  years  in  arrears.  O'Connell 
has  been  also  attacked  on  the  subject  of  the  contributions,  raised 
yearly,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  cause  he  so  ably  advocated; 
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called  a  "  big  beggarman,"  a  pensionei 
i  of  laying  up  lai^e  surna  for  bia  (ami 
on  tbe  miseries  of  the  peasant.  Wl 
shilling  so  subscribed  as  rent  was  scall 
y,  and  returned  to  the  people,  in  the 
his  active  advocacy  demanded.  Near)] 
I  sterling  is  raid  to  have  passed  in  that 
.  and  at  tbe  day  of  his  death  not  one  pc 
as  forthcoming  to  pay  his  debts.  Evei 
ich  he  had  insured  bis  life  for  the  bene 
iDsiderably  reduced  by  demands  made 
)rs.  Such  was  the  man,  whom  this  igno 
iman  has  designated  with  the  iiame 
tman." 

wing  bis  career  as  a  public  man  for  a 
tra,  during  which  he  advocated  the  clai 
^rnen  of  the  Boman  Catholic  persuas 
ted  to  have  exhibited  greater  power  of  d< 

bar  or  in  tbe  senate,  greater  tact  and 
ig  a  perilous  agitation,  more  firmness  ai 
>f  trial,  than  any  man  whom  Europe 
ipse  of  time.     At  his  profession  he  sh 

learning  in  the  law,  a  readier  wit  in  i 
nost  of  bis  cotemporaries.     He  once 

man,  acquitted  hy  throwing  bis  brief  ' 
g  the  onus  of  the  trial  on  tbe  presi< 
iDt  Lefroy,  now  the  chief  Justice  of 
i  celebrated  prosecution  of  Magee  he  c 
i  attorney-general,  Saurin,  by  bis  withe 
ed  the  judges  on  the  bench,  when  other 
almost  afraid  to  act  as  advocates  befor 
ssclusively  Protestant.  His  income  as 
reached  very  nearly  £^,000  yearly,  b 

him  to  auch  an  extent,  that  be  is  repoi 
[y  three  bags,  fully  laden  with  brii 
rom  court  to  court  in  important  caut 
ecured  in  a  suit,  in  which  a  large  prop 
Jand  was  at  stake,  by  a  fee  of  1 000  gu 
I  had  been  ever  known  at  tlie  Irisli  bar, 
ient  declared,  that  had  he  been  avtare 
,s  displayed  by  his  counsel,  lie  sliould  i 
uble  the  retainer. 
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Wbeii  he  first  joined  the  Catholic  committee^  at  the  head  of 
vhich  Lords   French   and   Fingal,   in   1807,   were  in   vain 
straggling  to  roose  Iheir  co-religionists  to  action,  and  to  coerce 
goveroment  to  relieve  their  disabilities,  he  found  everywhere 
disunion  and  apathy,  the  Tories   strong  in  power,  the  Orange- 
men triamphanty  no  hope  of  any  attention  being  given  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  Catholic  claims.    During  twenty  years 
he  laboured  perseveringly  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  independence  in 
the  country,  to  create  a  bond  of  union  among  his  fellowmen, 
:>teenug  their  leaders  through  tlie  dangerous  shoals  of  agi- 
tation, skilfully  avoiding  the  grasp  of  the  law,  and  yet  arraying 
bj  d^rees  against  the  executive  a  formidable  combination  of 
|»rty  and  discontent.      When  his  plans  were  matured  and  the 
faTOurable  moment  arrived,  he  threw  himself  boldly  in  the  gap 
at  the  Clare  Election,  and  demanded  from  the  legislature  the 
just  ri^t  of  every  British  subject  to  represent  his  constituency 
m  Parliament.     His  speech  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  occasion  of  supporting  his  claim  to  a  seat  in  the 
lioQae,  must  be  r^arded  as  equalling  in  nervous  eloquence  and 
argument,  anything  which  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  ancient  or 
modem  orator.     The  statute  book  was  too  strong  for  him ;  but 
at  lua  back  was  seen  such  a  well  drilled   force  of  Catholic  pa- 
tiio^  that  the  man  of  the  hour,  Six  Bobert  Peel,  thought  it 
verj  apedient,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  deemed  it  imper- 
alir^  ia  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  commonwealth, 
tiatPsrUament  should  yield  their  just  rights  to  an  oppressed 
nof« 

Emancipation  being  granted  he  first  mooted  the  question  of 
the  fiepeal  of  the  Act  of  Union.  For  a  long  time  his  most 
vdeni  admirers  and  followers  would  not  rightly  comprehend, 
vbat  was  his  intention  in  putting  forward  this  question  before 
the  Dublic.  Many  thought  that  his  purpose  did  not  go  the 
full  length  of  his  declarations,  tliat  he  merely  brought  this  de- 
hateable  point  into  issue,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  attention 
of  the  Boman  Catholics  and  the  Irish  people  in  general,  and 
that  the  agitation  so  produced  might  be  useful  in  obtaining 
other  concessions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  used  the  opportunity 
to  deoiand  the  total  abolition  of  Tithes,  roused  the  peasantry 
into  actire  resistance  to  the  collection  of  that  impost,  and 
fiaallj  had  it  cast  upon  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  were  Protestants.     Many  other  small 
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«  of  relief  for  bis  fellow-countrymen,  he  obtained  b;  a 
harassing  mtem  of  varfore  with  the  e:ieciitive,  keeping  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  lav,  in  some  cases  evading  it,  in  others  openly 
defying  its  myrmidons,  nntil  at  length  he  perceived  that  a  com- 
plete removal  of  disabilities  coald  never  be  obtained  from  a 
Krliament  sitting  at  Westminster.  Then  he  determined  on  a 
Id  stroke,  to  endeavour  to  bring  back  the  representatives  of 
the  conntr;  to  their  ancient  place  uf  sitting  in  the  Irish  metropo- 
lis. He  failed  in  this  notwithstanding  his  well  organized  pUn 
of  agitation,  for  two  reasons ;  the  first,  because  the  British 
Government  were  determined  to  lavish  countless  treasures 
and  the  best  blood  of  Englishmen  on  the  soil  of  Ireland,  before 
they  would  yield  to  such  a  demand  ;  the  second,  because  he  had 
always  held  as  a  manim  from  bis  tirst  entranceinto  pohtical  \iif, 
that  the  greatest  prni^ress  of  the  human  intellect  was  not  worth 
one  drop  of  human  blood  spilt  iu  insurrection.  Here  was  the 
(Hily  huit  in  his  character,  though  it  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  a  humane  one  ;  in  1 84C,  when  the  young  Irelandere  called 
on  him  to  rouse  the  people  to  an  armed  resistance,  be  shrank 
from  the  phantom  he  himself  h^d  evoked.  Here  at  least  was 
iucoDsistency ;  the  man  who  had  shot  D'Gsterre  should  not 
have  recoiled  from  the  sightof  the  blood  of  martyrs  in  the  cause 
of  independence.  He  was  fully  justified  by  the  dictates  of 
prudence,  he  fore^^aw  that  the  struggle  would  be  worse  than 
vain,  he  saw  that  bis  task  in  this  world  for  his  beloved  country 
was  at  an  end  ;  he  left  her  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  a  wit- 
ness of  the  miserable  squabbles,  whicli  for  a  time  disgraced,  and 
finally  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  Repeal  Association. 

Let  him  rest  in  peace  I  His  memory  is  dear  to  all  Irishmen, 
whose  social  position  has  been  immeasurably  raised  by  his 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedum  during  nearly  half  a  century. 
Those  only  throw  filth  upon  his  tomb,  who  writhed  under  the 
lash  of  his  eloquence  while  he  was  alive,  and  still  wince  at 
the  recollection  of  the  infliction.  It  is  un«  ortliy  of  any  man, 
calling  himself  an  impartial  historian,  as  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
no  doubt  does,  to  blacken  the  fair  fame  of  the  dead,  because  in 
his  lifetime  he  happened  to  be  a  political  foe.  Let  his  deeds 
be  judged  by  themselves,  not  by  the  misrepresentations  of  party 
rancour,  and  O'Connell  will  be  esteemed  by  posterity  as  the 
master  mind  of  his  age. 
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llie  Bank  Charter  Act  passed  in  1844,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  mach  discussion,  daring  the  commercial  crisis  of 
the  last  aatumn,  and  which  was  suspended  in  consequence  by 
an  order  of  council,  was  introduced  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  to  en- 
deavoor  to  provide  against  the  evils  of  unwholesome  specula* 
tioD,  and  the  pressure  on  the  money-market  consequent  there* 
npon.  The  former  act  granting  exclusive  privileges  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  bad  been  in  force  since  1833,  and  was  to 
last  for  a  period  of  21  years,  with  a  power  to  the  executive 
after  10  years  to  alter  its  provisions,  if  deemed  expedient.  Sir 
Robert,  alarmed  by  the  crises  of  1836,  1839,  and  subsequent 
ens  of  overtradings  took  advantage  of  the  latter  proviso,  to  re- 
vise the  measure,  and  endeavour  to  protect  the  interests  of  le- 
gitimate commerce.  The  over*issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  £ng^ 
land  and  country  banks  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  main 
caoaes  of  the  over  speculation ;  some  conceived  that  this  issue 
should  be  limited  to  the  Bank  of  England  alone ;  others 
argned  that  a  power  of  issuing  notes  should  be  extended  to 
^erj  bank,  as  the  retention  of  gold  alone  would  be  a  sufficient 
check  upon  the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded. 

These  opinions  were  disregarded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  he  as- 
»(uned  that  the  total  circulation  of  the  country  was  about  22 
^^msy  14  of  which  was  required  in  home  trade,  and  8  in 
foreign  commerce.  Basing  his  calculations  upon  these  data  he 
iKiiodiieed  his  bill,  the  principal  provisions  of  which  were  that 
f^  ahoold  be  two  separate  departments  in  the  bank,  one  of 
<^e,  the  other  of  banking,  to  the  former  of  which  ail  the  bnU 
lian  should  be  transferred — that  the  14  millions  of  notes  issued 
for  home  trade  should  have  a  foundation  of  securities  public 
^i  pritate,  and  the  8  millions  additional  should  be  issued 
eiclosively  on  the  foundation  of  bullion — that  no  notes  should 
J^ae  on  deposits  or  discounts — that  the  accounts  of  the  Bank 
of  En^nd  should  be  published  periodically — that  it  should 
^  boond  to  buy  up  all  the  gold  brought  in  below  the  mint 
price^-that  the  establishment  of  new  banks  should  be  prohi- 
l>ited,  but  then  the  issues  of  the  old  ones  allowed.  The  Bank  of 
£ngUod  was  to  pay  for  its  privileges  a  sum  of  £1 80^000  to 
goveniment,  and  any  net  profit  for  any  further  issues  allowed 
la  time  of  pressure. 

3acb  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  passed 
l)otb  bouses  on  the  12th  of  July  ;  it  was  followed  in  the  next 
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:  by  similar  mbasurcs  for  Scotland  a 
I  looks  at  this  question  for  a  inomeiil 
irhat  an  erroneous  foundation  the  who 
'  extent  of  the  circulation  of  the  Unit 
be  necessarily  permanent,  than  « 
'6  fallaciaus,  or  more  calculated  to 
aires  a  lai^  amount  of  elasticity  in  tl 
was  passed  tbe  transactions  of  the  ci 
1  in  homo  and  foreign  commerce 
ring  a  much  larger  accommodalion. 
ecoming  every  day  more  estensive,  t 
loles  greater,  and  therefore  the  benel 
[Kirtionally  decreased.  The  uUimale 
■cial  pressure  can  now  occur  without 
is,  during  which  it  becomes  absolt 
y  with  the  act  for  a  time,  at  the  verj 
should  protect  the  public  and  trading 
lin  the  currency  of  thecountry  dep< 
ler  on  the  amount  of  gold  held  by  the 
me  should  arrive  when  this  would  be 
ning  14  millions  would  be  inconverti 
;r  in  the  government,  notes  would  fal 
the  French  assignsts,  and  bring  rui 
he  community. 

ilison,  however,  is  wrong  in  one  pro] 
ree  trade,  and  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
e  surplus  of  imports  over  exports, 
gold  required  in  commerce  wiih  k 
les  through  this  country  as  a  media 
correct  either  in  theory  or  practice, 
consist  in  her  currency,  but  in  the  a 
lufactures,  the  immense  debt  secured 
government,  and  her  monopoly  tc 
jiiig  trade  of  nations.  All  these 
i  of  export  and  import,except  the  fir 
lense  superiority  over  all  other  con 
1  afford  to  send  abroad  some  of  her  su 
9c  foreign  luxuries. 
The  6rst  occasion  on  which  this  act 
jrred  in  1847,  when  a  succession  of 
Its  supervened,  in  consequence  of  thi 
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drawing  a  large  amoaot  from  trade,  and  the  famine  in  Ireland 
aod  Scotiandy  which  raided  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  caused  a  disastrooa  speculation  in  corn  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  food.  The  reserve  in  the  Banking  department  was 
redoced  to  £1^600,000,  the  8  millions  being  locked  up,  and 
the  Board  declined  to  make  any  advances  on  stock  or  Exche- 
quer Bills.  Though  the  crisis  was  not  near  as  great  as  that 
which  occurred  in  this  past  autumn,  the  rate  of  interest  having 
risen  only  to  8  per  cent.,  while  in  November,  1857,  it  reached 
II  per  cent,  yet  a  total  suspension  of  all  business  and  pay- 
ments was  apprehended.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool  with 
a  paid  op  capital  of  £800,000  stopped,  and  many  large  trading 
companies  suspended  payments.  The  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  north  of  England,  and  many  of  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don, petitioned  the  government  to  relax  the  charter,  but  the 
execotive  was  resolute.  It  vuis  only  when  the  private  Bankers 
cf  London  sent  in  a  memorial,  in  which  they  declared  that  they 
Toald  withdraw  their  balances  from  the  Bank  of  England^ 
amounting  to  nearly  £1,800,000^  against  which  there  was 
oniv  a  reserve  of  £1,600,000,  that  Lord  John  Bussell  and 
tiie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  authorised  a  departure  from 
the  act,  and  an  enlargement  of  discounts  and  advances  on  ap- 
l^oved  security*  In  fact  but  for  this  timely  step  the  Bank  of 
Iiigluid  would  in  mercantile  phrase  have  been  **  chequed  out'' 
hv  tile  London  Bankers.  The  circulation  of  notes  in  the  United 
/^om  had  been  reduced  8  millions  below  what  it  had  been 
io  1S44.  The  effect  of  this  authorization  was  the  liberation 
of  an  immense  amount  of  hoarded  notes  and  coin,  and  trade 
'^rered  its  equilibrium.  Such  was  also  the  effect  of  a  sim- 
ilar measure  last  year,  clearly  shewing  that  Sir  B.  Peel's  re- 
strictions are  not  such  as  suit  the  commerce  of  this  country. 
^7  vere  calculated  for  a  certain  definite  amount  of  transac- 
tions, which  have  been  increasing  ever  aince,  and  causing  the 
operation  of  the  act  to  become  every  day  more  dangerou?,  lim- 
iting the  currency  when  it  ought  to  be  increased.  The  cri- 
tical state  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  November,  1857,  was 
^ery  alarming  in  consequence  of  this  system.  The  Ttmes  of 
November  12Lh  states  the  interest  of  money  in  London  to 
have  been  1 0  per  cent,  the  Bullion  in  the  Bank  a  little  over 
7  millions,  the  reserve  notes  only  £975,000,  and  the  liabilities 
'^riy  41  millions.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  very  near,  if 
not  oompieteiy,  a  state  of  bankruptcy. 
15 
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e  provision  with  respect  to  tlie  con 
prodnced  in  some  ca<«a  a  very  atKnji 
:d  to  h»e  a  tnnqnilliBing  ttkct,  aod 
metal  at  a  certain  equable  standan 
gteat  measure  the  effect.  When  thei 
snse  masses  of  ballioo  flowed  into  II 
I  it  was  not  wanting.  In  1816  the 
cf  the  precious  metal,  and  in  1852 
S47,  when  the  demand  was  most  pi 
£8,!*U,000,  and  in  1857  only  £7, 
s  cotfers.  In  the  former  cases  the 
hases,  and  in  the  latter  the  public 
ractian.  Overtrading  wasprodocsi 
eroos  suspensions  in  the  otiier.  So  i 
Rtesmen  in  dealing  with  the  monetary 
be  next  great  event  of  this  period  i 
^ue  agitation  and  the  establishment 
been  prf|>ared  by  the  efforts  of  the 
4  and  '45,  by  several  motions  in  the 
hich  Mr.  Villiers  and  Lord  John 
ent  parta,  when  Sir  James  Graham  st 
Id  not  pass  away  before  the  peopl 
>od,  if  a  refnaal  to  admit  foreign  co 
Mr.  Disraeli  declared  that  "Protect 
same  condition  that  Protestantism  wa 
his  belief  that "  a  conservative  govei 
^piracy."  Strange  srntiment  coming 
moment  is  leagaed  witli  Lord  Dei 
ely  conservative  administration!  V 
y  reside,  whether  in  tbe  Disraeli  c 
t  of  the  condemned  organization,  c 
e  compelled  by  tlie  voice  of  tbe  coi 
urd  principles  uf  protection  ?  Sir  1 
irs  has  so  woven  up  the  history  uf  tbe 
de  with  thecausesof  the  famine,  which 
laud,  that  we  shall  treat  the  two  subji 
Dn  referring  to  these  memoirs  we  fi: 
nded  on  tbe  corn  law  of  \ti\b,  waa  be 
it  wheat  could  not  be  profitably  grow 
intry,  at  a  price  lower  than  SOs.  a  qi: 
I'e  aliown  more  clearly  from  the 
I  law  ill  its  inception  was  moa 
the    supply    of    food    from    the 
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muoitj,  in  Older  to  benefit  the  tillers  and  owners  of  the  soil, 
whocooldnot  compete  with  foreign  climates.  These  Islands 
were  nefer  intended  by  Providence  for  an  extensive  growth  of 
corn ;  the  general  hnmidity  of  the  air  and  want  of  power  in 
the  sun's  rays  acting  on  the  surface,  with  other  atmospherical 
disadvantages^  all  combine  to  retard  the  ripening  of  ceieal 
crops  to  a  late  season,  sometimes  to  the  commencement  of 
September,  when  the  recurrence  of  rains  is  apt  to  destroy  the 
barrest  completely.  Compare  this  with  the  early  cutting  be- 
fore  the  end  of  July  on  the  scorching  plains  of  Languedoc,  the 
fiats  of  Saxony,  Prussia  and  Poland,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  without  counting  the  enormous  yield  from  the  virgin 
soil  of  America,  and  no  one  can  doubt,  but  that  it  was  only  the 
ttost  blinded  selfishness  of  the  landed  interest  in  England, 
which  swayed  the  legislature  in  maintaining  such  a  measure. 
It  WES  ander  the  conviction  of  its  instability,  that  its  provisions 
were  relaxed  in  1828  and  1842,  and  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
would  not  in  1845  give  his  friends  in  the  cabinet.  Lord  Stanley 
and  others,  any  guarantee,  that  he  should  maintain  even  the 
protection  of  the  latter  year. 

In  his  letter  to  the  electors  of  Tamworth  Sir  fiobert  declared 
hb  reasons  for  believing  that  protection  would  soon  fall  to  the 
gro\uid  and  did  not  suit  this  country.  They  were  three ;  first, 
thatUbor  does  not  vary  witii  the  price  of  com,  on  the  contrary 

in  sofoe  of  the  dearest  seasons  the  greatest  number  of  the 
openti?es  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  supporting  their  fam- 
iBa;8eeondly,  he  contrasted  two  successive  periods  during 
vhich  sach  a  state  of  things  existed ;  and  thirdly,  he  shewed 
that  cheapness  and  plenty  are  more  insured  by  free  intercourse 
with  other  nations.     He  had  really  made  up  his  mind  that  a 
Rpeal  of  the  duties  on  grain  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  in 
pursoanoe  of  the  temporizing  policy  of  expediency^  for  which 
he  rendered  himself  famous,  he  did  not  wish  to  bring  forward 
any  measore  on  the  subject,  lest  his  party  might  desert  him 
alt<^her,  unless  circumstances  arose  to  demand  his  inter- 
ference. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  August,  1845,  accounts  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  commencement  of 
October  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  that  the  potato  crop,  on 
which  the  bulk  of  the  people  depended  for  food,  was  likely  to 
be  for  the  most  part  destroyed.    Two  eminent  men  of  science^ 
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Professor  Liudley,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Plajfair,  » 
chanDel  to  iDvesligale  the  causes,  extent  ai 
venlion  of  the  disease.  Tbere  were  plenty 
cbemistry,  or  an;  other  branch  of  Datural  phi 
at  the  period,  who  might  have  been  employi 
This,  however,  vas  not  the  policy  of  the  gove 
to  have  tbeir  own  p&ttica\&r proleffei  broughl 
these  gentlemen  bad  no  experience  of  the  i 
cullivutiaii  of  the  potato,  or  customs  and  hi 
in  Ireland ;  and  consequently  they  ended  th< 
recoil)  in  end  alioD  to  send  out  a);ents  to  enqi 
might  be  got  or  supplied  from  Spain,  IIolli 
many.  In  the  meanwhile  famine  was  ap] 
degrees,  ihe  daily  bread  of  the  poor  disappes 
the  earth,  and  nothing  to  replace  it. 

Lord  Sluatt  de  Decies,  Lord  Heytesbui 
Lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Bulleii,  the  secretary  I 
Society,  wrote  several  pressing  letters  to  the ' 
ing  the  impending  distress  and  the  necesc 
cautionary  measures.  It  was  suggested  ihi 
grain  should  be  prohibited,  in  order  that  th 
be  a  lustenaiice  for  man  should  not  be  lui 
Cabinet  meetings  were  held,  the  memoranda 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  memoirs  seem  to  treat  thi 
a  matter  of  charity,  begged  for  the  Irieh  j 
absolute  demand  for  necessary  support.  I 
date  of  November  1,  "  monster  meetings,  th 
for  past  services,  the  subscriptions  in  Ireli 
and  O'Counell  tribute;  will  have  disinclined 
to  make  any  great  exertions  for  Irish  relief.' 
that  because  the  Irisb  people  had  taken  upti 
and  endeavoured  to  obtain  what  they  consi 
they  were  to  be  allowed  to  starve ;  or  that  t 
land  was  su  little  disinterested  in  Sir  Bobert 
political  opponents  of  the  Repealers  would 
die  of  want,  than  hold  out  to  tbem  a  belpin 
posed,  however,  that  the  corn  laws  should  I 
£100,000  given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  c 
was  not  acceded  to  by  the  other  ministers,  i 
still  in  abeyauce. 

Meanwhile  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  ee< 
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which  they  were  likely  to  gain  by  a  demand  for  imports  of  grain, 
determiuea  to  make  a  great  effort  to  bring  the  question  of  the 
duties  to  a  crisis.  Immense  numbers  of  publications  were 
scattered  through  the  country,  advocating  the  abolition  of  the 
taxes  on  grain  ;  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  taken  for  a  bazaar, 
whicli  was  visited  by  some  185,000  persons  at  various  times, 
and  £25,000  realized.  A  levy  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling 
was  agreed  to  at  Manchester,  and  £62,000  subscribed  on  the 
spot,  £1500  by  one  gentleman,  and  £100  each  by  twenty  others. 
More  than  £122,000  had  been  previously  raised.  The  price 
of  com  had  risen  from  46s.  in  June  to  60s  a  quarter  in 
November,  distress  was  imminent,  the  increased  bad  reports  of 
the  crops  created  very  general  alarm.  Lords  Ashley  and 
Morpeth  declared  in  favour  of  the  league. 

A  meeting  had  been  held  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin,  at  the 
end  of  October,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Leinster  presided,  where 
I  resolution  was  passed,  directing  that  an  address  be  scTit  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  request  that  the  Irish  ports  should  be 
opened  to  Indian  corn,  rice  and  other  grains.     This,  however, 
produced  no  effect ;  another  cabinet  was  held  on  Nov.  6th,  at 
wliich  it  was  proposed  to  remit  the  duty  on  com  in  bond  to 
one  shilling  and  to  open  the  ports.      This  was  rejected  by  a 
^jority,  at  the  head  of   which  stood  Lord  Stanley,  the  only 
sQppofiters  of  Peel  being  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham, 
^d  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.     But  Peel  began  now  to  meditate  a 
(Growing  overboard  of  his  own  party ;  he  saw  that  there  was 
no  other  leader  in    the  House  of  Commons  able  to   form  a 
mioirtry,  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  carry  out  the 
measure  he  intended,  was  by  resigning  and  getting  rid  of  a 
portion  of  his  own  cabinet.     This  becomes  abundantly  evident 
from  several  memoranda  in  the  memoirs,  the  most  striking  of 
which  runs  as  follows : — **  The  betrayal  of  party  attachments — 
tiie  maintenance  of  the  honour  of   public  men — the  real  in- 
terests of  the  cause  of  constitutional  government,  must  all  be 
determined  by  the  answer  which  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
a  responsible  minister   must  give  to  the   question — What  is 
that  course  which  the  public  interests  really  demand  ?"     How 
a  public  man  could  at   the  same  time  betray  his  party,  and 
maintain  his  political  honour,  is  a  problem  requiring  the  widest 
stretch  of  expedient  statesmanship  to  be  able  to  solve. 

Something  must,  however,  be  done  for  Ireland,  from  which  ac- 
counts had  been  received  in  the  middle  of  November,  stating  that 
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"  one  half  the  aclual  potato  crop  was  destroyed."  This  por- 
tended some  dreadful  disaster,  slid  demauded  some  Jmiuediiite 
preventive  step.  Sir  Robert  decided  ou  the  very  dqusubI 
step  of  authorising  the  purchase  of  Indian  corn  in  tlie  Unilfd 
States  on  account  of  government.  This  conid  only  afford  a 
very  partial  measure  of  relief,  and  inatructiona  vere  sent  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the  best  method  of  en- 
cuuraging  the  importation  of  grain. 

At  this  moment  Lord  John  Euseel),  who  is  ever  read;  to 
make  political  c^piial  from  the  necessities  and  temper  of  ibc 
times,  and  to  forestall  the  intentions  of  other  statesmen,  came 
out  with  his  celebrated  letter  to  his  London  constituents,  in 
wiiich  he  shewed  that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  could 
have  no  effect  in  increasing  the  importation  of  corn,  and  that 
under  the  existing  law,  the  worst  species  of  grain  were  taicd 
with  the  highest  duties.  This  produced  great  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  and  warned  th«  cabinet  to  make  some 
move  to  meet  the  emergency.  A  circular  was  despatched  by 
the  Prime  Minister  to  each  of  his  colleagues,  requesting  to  be 
informed  bow  far  they  would  supirart  him  in  a  proposition  for 
a  remission  uf  the  duties.  The  greater  number  held  fast  to 
their  original  opinions,  some  wavered  ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able answer  given  by  any  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
evincing  a  desire  to  support  Peel  in  any  measure,  even  agaiatt 
his  own  convictions,  it  ran  thus ;  "  if  it  ia  necessary  tosos- 
pend  the  com  laws  to  avoid  real  evils,  resulting  from  tbe 
scarcity  of  food,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  ;''  and  thus,  "  a 
good  government  for  this  country  is  more  important  than  corn 
laws  or  any  consideration."  In  other  words  he  was  ready  lo 
do  anything  which  would  keep  bis  own  party  in  office;  a 
soldier-like  obedienoe  to  his  chief.  Feel,  however,  seeing  that 
he  wouldnot  be  sustained,  proposed  that  a  sliding  scale  be  intro- 
duced, diminishing  for  a  series  of  years,  and  finally  extinguish- 
ing the  duties.  This  was  not  acceded  to  by  Lord  Stanley  or 
the  Duke  of  Buocleuch,  and  he  resigned  hia  office  uu  the  5tb 
of  December. 

Then  succeeded  a  strange  species  of  scene-shifting,  oa 
whirh  Peel  bad  calculated  long  before.  Lord  John  Russell  is 
sent  for  by  the  Queen,  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  ministry. 
Tills  noble  lord,  aln  ays  eager  to  grasp  tlie  reins  of  power,  made 
some  ineffectual  attempts  lo  collect  together  not  followers,  but 
members  of  different  parties.  Que  objected  to  auolber  holding 
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ft  pliice  in  the  cabinet,  and  was  objected  to  in  return  ;  Earl 
Grej  refused  to  join  if  Lord  Palinerston  was  admitted,  decmin:; 
this  lalter  a  dangerous  man  in  foreign  politics.  After  a  week's 
deliberations  no  combination  of  the  repugnant  elements  could 
be  foroied,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  called  on  to  resume  the 
administration  of  afifairs.  The  same  men,  with  the  exceptions 
of  Lord  Stanley  who  retired,  and  Lord  WharnclifFe,  who  died 
in  the  interval,  filled  their  respective  posts.  The  freetrade 
poh'cj  was  determined  on,  the  Times  annoanced  it,  the  league 
became  nproriously  rejoiced  at  their  success,  but  the  measure 
was  not  passed  for  six  months.  It  is  needless  to  go  through 
the  reasons  assigned  in  the  House  of  Commons  bj  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  for  this  change  of  law,  which  reduced  the  dutj  on  corn 
at  once  from  16«.  to  4«.  to  be  entirely  extinguished  in 
three  years,  except  in  so  far  that  one  main  argument  was 
founded  on  the  threatened  famine  in  Ireland.  The  opposition 
treated  this  as  a  mere  pretence  got  up  for  party  purposes,  stating 
that  the  oatcrop  was  amply  sufficient  to  support  the  whole  popula- 
tioD,  while  at  the  same  time  every  day  adviees  were  being  sent 
across  the  channel  foreboding  the  direst  calamities. 

The  Bill  did  not  pass  through  the  Lords  until  the  23nd  of 
Jane,  1846,  and  produced  on  that  occasion  a  very  characteristic 
speech  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington*  showing  that  his  only 
ptiadple  of  action  was  obedience  to  his  sovereign,  even  contrary 
to  his  own  convictions.  But  the  government  found  it  also 
oeoBsiary,  in  consequence  of  reports  they  had  received 
(torn  Irelaodj  concerning  the  prevalence  of  Bibbonism  and 
attauinations,  especially  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles  O'Donnell, 
the  commander  of  a  district,  to  bring  in  an  Arms  Act.  This 
vas  put  forward  in  the  Commons,  contemporaneously  with  the 
Free  Trade  Bill  in  the  Lords,  and  it  became  soon  apparent  that 
both  could  not  pass.  Here  Peel,  iu  his  memoirs,  shews 
vhere  the  true  difficulty  of  his  administration  lay.  He  had 
betrayed  his  own  party,  thrown  overboard  the  priuciple  of  pro- 
tection, after  plotting  against  il  secretly  for  a  number  of  years; 
he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  brave  the  influence  of  the 
landed  interest  iu  £ngland,  but  too  weak  to  overcome  the 
steadj  opposition  of  a  handful  of  Irish  members.  His  acrimony 
exhales  it^f  in  the  bitterest  terms,  he  calls  them  ''an  Irish 
party  for  wliich  British  indignation  has  no  terms — a  set  of 
troublesome  and  factious  members,''  and  declares  that  without 
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the  Bill,  the  guvernment  of  Ireland  would  be  abs 
sible.  A  curious  coincidence  then  occurred,  the  1 
pasaed  the  Lord.«,  the  news  of  the  ratification  c 
Treaty  with  America  arrived,  and  the  miniHtr;  wi 
the  Arms  Billon  the  same  day.  This  constitutt 
the  more  of  Irish  membera  acting  together,  and 
opportunity,  beiug  able  to  overturn  any  English 
fitting  occasion. 

Alison  enters  into  a  somewhat  lengthy  diaqui 
tory,  but  argumentative  essayism,  to  shew  that 
scarcity,  on  which  the  measure  waa  principally 
passed  away  before  the  law  was  complete ;  that  r 
waa  not  introduced,  but  protection  retained  for  the 
and  withdrawn  from  the  farmer ;  that  the  I 
O'Counell,  his  sons  and  followers,  had  acted 
suicidally  towards  the  interests  of  their  country, 
the  measure.  The  first  assertion  is  not  true,  the  se 
iahe,  aad  the  third  is  completely  erroneous.  Iriali 
Die  introduction  of  Free  Trade,  were  very  apt  t 
the  growth  of  corn,  the  value  of  which  crop  depeii 
upon  the  demand  for  shipments  to  England.  T 
tualing  market,  and  its  changes  helped  to  ruin 
left  the  greater  number  in  a  stale  of  strugghng 
fact  this  country  was  never  fit  for  the  cultivatii 
which  money  could  be  made,  unless  in  very  eice{ 
But  since  the  abolition  of  the  duties  the  peasant 
their  attention  raore  exclusively  to  green  crops 
wliich  this  climate  is  peculiarly  adnpled,  and  henci 

frosperily  known  to  exist  in  many  districts  at  th 
t  has  been  currently  reported  withii:  a  short  pei 
of  the  tenantry  in  certain  parts  of  the  Island,  w 
Bucne  to  be  considered  as  gentlemen,  on  account 
bte  origin  and  want  of  education,  have  begun  to 
of  civilization,  to  use  wine  and  other  luxuries 
which  were  unknown  even  by  name  to  the  genera 
them  in  the  occupation  of  their  holdings.  They  i 
in  beasts,  frequent  cattle  sales  and  markets,  an< 
consignments  of  native  produce  to  tlie  ports  at 
ot  the  channel.  In  fine,  the  agricultural  resou 
have  been  more  devebiwd  in  the  last  twelve  yes 
whole  period  which  elapsed  from  the  fall  of  Naj 
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Sir  Archibald  is  not  easily  drawn  away  from  his  hobby  of 
protection ;  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  has  been  created  a 
Baronet  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Derby-Disraeli  ministry — 
he  must  support  the  cause  to  the  death.    As  a  necessary  con- 
seqaence  he  thinks  fit  to  inflict  on  his   readers  SO  pages  of 
statistics,  politico-economics,  and  dissertation,  on  the  effects  of 
t.e  combination  of  Free  trade  with  the  bank  charter  act  of 
1S44.  It  would  be  tedious  in  the  extreme  to  follow  him  through 
the  Tarioos  phases  of  the  same  argument,  repeated  more  than 
once,  on  a  subject  already  so  well  threshed ;  it  amounts  how- 
ever, to  this,  that  the  currency  being  dependant  on  a  certain 
.iraountof  gold,  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  any  circumstance 
which  causes  an  outward  drain  of  the  precious  metals,  is  likely 
to  produce  a  crisis  in  the  money  market.    Also  that  Free  trade 
has  a  tendency  to  bring  about  such  an  efflux,  causing  the  im- 
ports to  be  much  larger  than   the  exporU,   necessitating  the 
shipment  of  specie  to  a  large  amount.    The  first  part  of  this 
p09itioD  is  erroneous,  because  it  proceeds   on  the   assumption 
that  the  circulation  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  stock  of  bul- 
lion, and  he   even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  "  if  the  nation 
possessed  a  currency  adequate  to  its  necessities,  and   yet  duly 
limited,  independent  of  gold^  that  metal  might   all  go  away 
villiout  inducing  a  greater  evil  than  the  efflux  of  lead  or  iron.'' 
Nothing  conld    oe  more  absurd  than  this,  which  would  reduce 
03  to  mere  paper,  like   the  French  assignats,  without    any 
metallic  basis.     The  error  lies  in  not  leaving  sufficient  margin 
for  the  increase  of  circulation,  giving  too  exclusive  privileges 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  not  sufficiently  encouraging 
private  Banks,  at  the  same  time  making  the  laws  more  strin- 
gent as  to  their  management.     The  laxity  of  the  law  permits 
ahd  fosters  a  very  large  amount  of  unwholesome  speculation 
both  in  Banking  and  in  other  trades,  which  periodically  comes 
to  a  head,  and  bursts  with  destructive  effects. 

On  the  question  of  imports  and  exports,  Alison  does  not 
take  into  account,  that  bullion,  like  every  other  commodity,  is 
jojt  as  much  an  object  of  trade  as  corn,  or  cotton.  This  occurs 
particularly  at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  of  the  precious 
metals  are  sent  into  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England  from 
AustraUa  and  California.  In  reality  the  great  source  of  wealth 
in  Briain,  is  the  carrying  trade  which  it  performs  for  other 
nations  of  Europe,  the  extent   of  her  manufactures,   and  the 
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enpplytng  foreign  staten  with  capital  to  perform 
pablic  works,  railways  atid  other  uiidert«kiugs. 
of  groceries  and  raw  oiaLerials  for  tnauufac lures 
very  large,  but  there  is  a  cuiitiiiual  current  of 
bullioo  passinf;  through  the  ports  of  the  Britis 
trhich  the  merchant  levies  his  toll  as  it  passes,  ai 
accumulations. 

The  historian  rightly  says  in  another  place,  Uia 
tectioD  our  old  couniry  cannot  cuinpete  in  agi 
duce,  with  a  young  and  growing  state.  The  rei 
that  the  price  of  labour  is  greater  in  the  one  thai 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  vealtb,  but  there  ii 
for  the  old  state  competiiig  in  these  matters  at  i 

Elus  of  the  interest  of  her  capital  may  very  wel 
luds,  to  porchase  their  peculiar  produce.  Rom' 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the  granaries  of  Eg 
the  plains  of  Italy,  where  the  luxurious  vine  ei 
soil.  The  only  thing  which  the  impossibility  of 
in  this  country  profitably  witliout  protection  dei 
this,  that  England  has  reached  the  plethoric  stati 
of  a  nation,  as  Home  did  in  the  time  of  the  eai 
and  the  sole  question  is  how  long  that  condition 
can  last.  The  amount  of  capital  wasted  every  ye 
undertakings  at  home   and  abroad  is  enormous 

f;ood  investments  are  difficult  to  be  found,  o 
ation  is  preferred  to  safe  transactions.  There  it 
torn  of  decay  in  the  body  politic,  the  currenl 
to  run  freely  through  its  veins,  now  and  then  reo 
check  from  over  excitement.  If  the  bubble  of  t 
does  not  some  day  burst  and  carry  all  right  of  | 
with  it,  the  machine  may  yet  hold  together  for 
defy  the  storms  which  have  destroyed  ao  man 
states. 

While  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  were  bat 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Anti-corn  law  Leagi 
opinion,  Ireland  was  advancing  steadily  towan 
desolation  from  which  nothing  but  the  most  enei 
could  even  partially  save  her.  We  have  seen  tl 
the  month  of  October,  1845,  Lord  Beytesbi 
other  influential  men,  as  well  as  the  governme: 
Professor  Lindley  and   Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  ha< 
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th€  cabinet,  that  the  potato  crop  was  more  thau  half  destroyed, 
and  dire  distress  immiueat  in  the  country  parts.  Sir  fiobert 
Peel  was  too  macb  taken  up  by  his  struggle  with  his  own  party, 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  pressing  wants  of  8  millions  of  people. 
The  only  measure  he  attempted  was  that  of  ordering  a  quantity 
of  Indian  corn  on  account  of  the  government  to  be  bought  in 
the  United  States,  but  this  was  too  insignificant  a  means  to 
adopt  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  a  wide  spread  calamity.  In- 
steid  of  alleviating  the  distress,  he  endeavoured  to  pass  an 
arms  act,  which  caused  his  ejection  from  office,  and  the  cabinet 
who  succeeded  him  vainly  tried  to  introduce  a  similar  bill,  but 
were  obliged  to  withdraw  it.  Thus  the  old  system  of  coercion 
was  revived  aeainst  the  peasantry,  when  they  were  becoming 
lialf  maddeiiea  by  the  evils  which  impended  over  them.  The 
Frte  trade  act,  on  which  Peel  relied  for  averting  famine  by 
cansiug  a  large  importation  of  food,  was  not  passed  until  the 
Uiiddle  of  1846,  too  late  to  produce  any  decided  effect  for  ttie 
coming  season  of  dearth. 

Every  one  in  the  island  saw  that  famine  was  sure  to  set  in 
doring  the  winter  of  184<6*7.  The  small  farmers  were  nearly 
ail  rained,  labour  was  not  to  be  had,  as  there  was  no  capital 
to  employ  workmen.  Nearly  a  third  of  all  the  tillage-land  lay 
vtk^  onwronght,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  during  which  and  for 
vtte  months  of  the  succeeding  summer,  the  calamity  was 
&ve(ted|  only  by  the  retaihng  of  Indian  meal  by  the  govern- 
OitBi  and  some  employment  under  the  "  Public  Works  Act.'* 
Tjie  greater  part  of  the  money  laid  out  in  this  last  manner  be- 
came perfectly  useless  and  even  burdensome  to  the  country, 
osany  districts  of  which  had  to  repay  large  loans,  from  which 
tbey  derived  no  advantage  whatever.  The  retailing  by  govern- 
nieDt  officials  only  served  to  check  the  legitimate  course  of 
trade,  which  might  to  a  certain  extent  have  balanced  the  evil. 
The  proper  course  would  have  been  either  to  have  opened  the 
ports  altogether  and  encourage  importation,  at  the  same  time 
advanciag  such  sums  to  holders  of  land,  as  would  enable 
them  to  pay  for  tilling  the  soil,  or  to  have  caused  such  large 
purchases  to  have  been  made  on  account  of  Government,  as 
would  both  bring  down  the  market,  and  furnish  food  for  the 
muliitude.  No  measures  of  the  kind  were  attempted  until 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  when  it  was  found  that  the  coun- 
try was  in  the  midst  oi  a  fearful  calamity. 
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We  do  not  mean  lo  go  into  the  particulnr?  of  tliia  horrible 
tragedy,  by  nhicli  hi(ir-a-milIioD  of  human  beings  were  dmie 
to  death  under  the  slow  tortures  of  starvation.  There  are  <im 
few  grown  people  anjongsl  us,  wbu  do  nol  remember  the  misert, 
the  feeling  of  terror  which  pervaded  tiie  community,  as  each 
account  from  the  distant  parts  of  ilie  country  reached  tlie 
metropolis,  detailing  the  wretched  sufferinffs  of  the  poor  people, 
the  heart-breaking  scenes  discovered  in  the  homesteads  of  llie 
peasantry,  and  the  vain  attemjits  made  at  untimely  aid.  Too 
late  was  the  public  money  wasted  wilb  a  lavisli  hand,  the  road j 
of  the  country  rendered  impassable  by  heaps  of  nseless  ruhbi?!! ; 
the  number  of  labourers  on  the  works  increased  from  40,000 
in  September,  1846,  to  700,000  in  March,  1847,  and  the  ex- 
penses yiet  month  as  advanced  to  the  different  baronies,  from 
£75,000  to  £1,000,000  in  the  same  period.  Nine-tenths  of 
this  money  was  uselessly  expended,  completely  thrown  awaj; 
as  the  farm  labour  for  the  coming  )  ear  was  completely  nulliGed, 
the  lands  were  left  deserted  and  untitled;  the  treasury  hail 
taken  the  place  of  the  ordinary  reciprocal  action  of  society  in 
providing  for  ita  members.  This  system  threatened  to  make 
the  famine  permanent,  and  to  effectually  prevent  the  people 
from  recovering  from  their  abject  state  of  misery.  In  fact  tlie 
executive  became  so  bewildered,  that  they  scarcely  knew  whst 
to  do ;  on  account  of  their  former  remissness  they  were  obliged 
to  take  sudden  meaiiures ;  iu  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham, 
"  It  is  impossible,  when  the  cry  of  hunger  prevails  over  llie 
land — when  there  is  the  melancholy  snbstance  as  well  as  the 
cry — when  the  country  is  distracted  from  day  to  day  by  acconnls 
of  the  most  heart-rending  spectacles  I  have  ever  heard  or  read 

of that  at  such  a  moment,  with  such  feelings 

pervading  miltiuns  in  both  islands,  we  should  be  able,  calmlj 
and  deliberately,  to  take  up  a  question  of  permanent  policy, 
I  hold  to  be  utterly  and  necessarily  impossible." 

It  was  not  until  January,  1847,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  a 
year  after  the  first  serious  accounts  had  reached  Sit  Rolwrt 
Peel,  that  the  British  Government  brought  into  operation 
some  effectual  general  measures  to  meet  the  crisis.  The  fhi'- 
ling  duty  on  wheat  was  taken  off,  the  navigation  taws  entirely 
suspended,  and  every  facility  given  for  trade  to  relieve  tlie 
wants  of  the  people.  The  Poor  Law  was  remodelled  and  ren- 
dered more  elBcient  in  Ireland,  relief  committees  were  appointed, 
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and  the  transit  of  food  through  the  coantry  facilitated  in  every 
possible  way.  These  measures,  however,  did  not  produce  their 
full  effect  for  nearly  six  months,  and  the  pressure  on  the  out- 
door relief  of  the  unions  became  so  large  during  the  next 
twelve  months,  that  700,000  persons  received  rations  outside 
the  walls  of  the  workhouses.  This  state  of  things  could  not 
last  long  without  reducing  the  whole  population,  proprietors 
and  peasantry,  to  a  common  state  of  want,  the  immediate  con* 
sequence  being  that  the  rent  of  land  fell  from  80  to  50  per 
ceDt»  and  the  value  of  house  property  in  towns  from  50  to  80 
per  cent.  The  effects  of  the  famine  did  not  really  end  until 
the  jear  1850,  when  it  was  calculated  thut  more  than  half-a- 
million  of  inhabitants  had  disappeared  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
under  its  influence. 

The  Irish  people  can  never  be  too  grateful  for  the  generous 
beiiaviour  of  the  British  people,  who  subscribed  voluntarily 
£470,000,  and  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  contributed 
£168,000,  towards  relieving  the  general  distress.  Unfor- 
tnoately  our  country  is  poor  in  money,  and  can  never  be  ex-^ 
pected  to  be  able  to  repay  in  specie  the  debt  thus  incurred, 
W  England  shuuld  never  forget  what  a  large  proportion  of 
the  defenders  of  her  wealth,  military  and  naval,  have  been 
titled  in  the  Sister  Island,  and  how  they  have  upheld  the 
i%\Qtj  of  the  crown  and  the  national  honour  on  the  bleak 
keighis  over  Scbastopol,  and  in  India.  There  is  one  assertion 
o/ Alison,  however,  respecting  the  money  advanced  from  the 
tffasury,  which  requires  to  be  very  largely  qualified.  He  says 
that'* between  public  grants  and  private  subscriptions,  nearly 
eight  millions  sterling  were,  in  two  years,  bestowed  by  Great 
Britain  upon  Ireland — an  example  of  magnificent  liberality 
Qoparalleled  in  any  former  age  or  country,  and  forming  not  the 
least  honourable  feature  in  its  long  and  glorious  annals/' 
From  such  statement  it  would  appear  to  any  foreign  reader, 
that  the  two  countries  were  essentially  distinct,  having  separate 
exchequers,  that  Ireland  contributed  nothing  whatever  to  the 
Impenal  Treasury,  had  no  voice  or  right  in  the  disposal  of  its 
funds;  or  it  might  even  seem  that  the  hard  cash  came  out  of 
the  very  pockets  of  John  Bull  himself.  Is  anything  said  of 
the  large  addition;*  made  to  the  public  debt  of  Ireland  since 
the  Union,  three  times  greater  than  was  stipulated  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Act  of  1800,  on  account  of  the  wars  and  ex- 
igencies of  Britain,  or  of  the  burthens  heaped  on  the  Irish 
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people  in  conaeqoence.  But  the  position  is  vet 
ID  iminrtanGe  bj  tbe  fact  that  more  than  8^  i 
been  levied  on  the  baronies  bj  presentment  se« 
tQ  be  repaid  in  t«n  jeafs,  and  that  tbe  remai 
free  gift  from  tbe  Imperial  Parliament. 

Do  we  noi  remember  what  disastrous  eS 
poor-rates,  levied  for  a  series  of  years  in  order 
government  loan,  prodaoed  all  throagb  tbe  1 
classes  of  society  ?  The  enormous  depreciation  < 
the  long  continued  drain  of  the  bone  and  sinew 
tion  by  emigration,  reduced  this  country  to  the  1 
a  turn  in  the  tide  of  prosperity  has  come  about,  I 
of  capital  through  the  Encumbered  Batates  Co 
tensive  change  of  the  proprietora  of  the  soil.  ' 
this  owing  ?  To  the  dilatory  conduct  of  liie  i 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  who  was  more  intent  upon  | 
his  own  party  to  retain  himself  in  power,  and  a 
carry  the  Free  Trade  Bill  through  the  house,  tl 
against  a  famine,  vhiob  he  mnst  have  seen 
We  have  shewn  that  he  was  fot«wamed  at  leas 
tbe  distress  actually  commenced  ;  be  did  not  I 
and  tbe  consequence  was  a  loss  to  Great  Britai 
four  millions  of  money,  and  to  Ireland  a  fall  in 
times  that  amount,  coupled  with  a  deficit  of 
population.  If  a  proper  re-oonstruotion  of  the 
been  carried  out  in  the  comraenoement  of  1841 
wards  done  late  in  '47,  a  liberal  distribution 
means  of  the  presentment  sessions  and  Labc 
through  the  country,  and  the  ports  opened  to  I 
of  corn,  Ireland  would  not  have  had  to  depi 
human  life  and  tbe  exodus  of  her  people,  o 
worse  than  useless  squandering  of  her  treasn 
foresiglit  would  have  completely  prevented  th 
that  season,  but  in  all  probability  timely  i 
checked  them  and  alleviated  the  enormous  dial 
In  tbe  dimiuutiun  of  the  population  oF  Irelan 
of  souls  iu  tbe  space  of  ten  years  after  the  intn 
trade,  A.)lisoQ  endeavours  to  found  some  argui 
of  protection.  The  consecutiveness  of  it  we 
looks  like  tlie  well-known  logical  error,  post  h. 
hoe.  It  vould  appear  to  us  rather,  that  if  gre 
in  duty  free,  at  the  time  (October,  1 815)  w! 
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Peel  in  his  metnoirB  declares,  he  had  formed  the  opinion  that 
tlie  com  lavs  ooold  not  stand,  much  of  the  subsequent  misery 
woald  ha?e  been  prevented.  A  very  absurd  notion  was  at  one 
time  got  Qp  by  the  protectionists,  asserted  by  Lord  Stanley,  and 
founded  on  an  allegation  of  Bishop  Hughes,  who  had  gone 
through  some  of  the  districts  of  Wexford  and  Cork,  that  the 
erop  of  oats  in  '45  and  '46  was  immense,  and  completely 
sufficient  (or  the  support  of  the  entire  population.  This  had 
been  asseverated  for  a  long  time  with  such  pertinacity  that 
it  formed  the  chief  answer  to  the  argument  for  the  relief  of 
Irish  distms^  and  postponed  the  adoption  of  adequate 
mearares.  The  fact  was  that  the  oat  crop  never  formed  a  fifth 
part  of  that  of  the  potato,  the  main  food  of  the  people,  and 
could  not  have  carried  them  through  more  than  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year. 

The  immense  emigration  which  succeeded  the  famine  in 
Iieknd,  to  such  an  extent  that  nearly  two  millions  of  the 
population  left  her  shores  it\  ten  years,  is  also  ascribed  by  Sir 
Archibald  to  the  effects  of  freetrade,  in  destroying  the  market 
for  Irish  com.  This  statement  is  also  completely  erroneous, 
the  removal  of  the  people  to  other  countries  being  mainly 
oviog  to  the  pressure  of  the  burthens  on  land,  poor  rates  and 
ham,  which  in  some  localities  reached  such  a  figure,  as  not 
wlj  t»  sweep  away  nearly  the  entire  of  the  landlord's  income, 
Int  to  render  it  morally  impossible  that  the  small  tenants  could 
iwic  a  hveKhood  out  of  their  holdings.  Several  clergymen 
of  the  Established  Church,  in  some  districts,  lost  almost  their 
vhole  rent  charge,  by  the  deductions  made  from  it  for  poor 
i^es,  on  account  of  the  provision  in  the  act  that  the  poundage 
shoald  be  subtracted  in  the  entirety.  As  we  have  before  shewn, 
the  general  effects  of  the  famine  and  free  trade  on  Ireland, 
have  been  to  a  certain  extent  beneficial ;  they  have  changed 
the  habits,  food,  and  method  of  cultivation  of  the  peasantry  ; 
they  have  altered  their  system  of  agricalture  to  one  more 
stilted  to  the  climate  of  the  island,  and  although  her  people 
have  passed  through  an  ordeal  scarcely  equalled  in  history, 
jei  she  has  been  chastened  and  purified,  and  the  moat  useful 
results  are  expected  to  follow. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  account  given  of  the  Railway  mania, 
and  the  construction  of  the  iron  roads  in  Great  Britain,  in  a 
few  words.    The  great  extension  of  these  highways  in  England 
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te  had  certainly  a  ^eat  effect  in  facil 
inufactures,  but  the  enormoua  cosl 
ginally  coiistrDcted,  and  the  ezlensic 
!  main  lines  have  foolishly  entered,  « 
;r  prodocing  a  remanerative  return 
would  have  been  much  better  if  the 
reloped,  and  no  branches  made  whici 
[uired.  In  this  respect  France,  and 
)pted  a  more  judicious  system,  and 
npanies  or  absurd  extensions  Ewalloi 

1  fair  in  this  country  to  have  some  c 
ys  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is 
igelher  with  the  traffic  on  cars  o 
^ne  will  never  be  ramified  over  the  c 
ites  have  been  ;  the  trains  require  tt 
tions  by  horse  labour.  There  is  ai 
mection  with  the  English  railways, 

r  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  coutin 
licularlj  revolting  to  the  eyes  of  any 
ivalin  these  countries.  This  is  the 
ommodation  afforded  to  second  class 
kingdom.  It  is  strange  that  the  En 
heir  rights  and  comforts,  have  neve 
erent  companies  to  improve  their  ca 
ronable  amount  of  ease  to  travellen 
m  to  sit  on  bare  benches,  and  have  i 
Mien  boards.  A  monopoly  of  llie  big: 
r  fo  private  enterprize,  but  there  oi 
Crown  or  Parliament  some  means 
hat  monopoly.  The  reason  for  trcsi 
this  niggardly  and  parsimonious  m 
eavour  to  drive  them  into  the  first  c 
linations  and  purses ;  but  these  com 
^in  extent  servants  of  the  commu 
It  the  public  with  such  indignity. 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment  either  in 
withstanding  all  our  boastings  of  freec 
s  a  course  very  prejudiciui  to  the  intf 
nselves ;  their  chief  support  for  pass< 
die  classes,  who  go  about  the  cot 
fessional  business,  and  they  ought  to  i 
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aoeommodation  to  their  best  casiomen.  The  first  class  car- 
fiagrs  in  this  coaotiy  are  not  in  any  waj  saperior  to  the  second 
daa  in  many  parts  of  Ctermanj  and  France,  for  instance  the 
lines  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  a^d  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin.  The 
second  class  carriages  here  are  as  miserable  or  more  so  than 
the  third  class  there,  and  the  fares  of  the  second  class  here 
are  eqoal  to  those  of  the  first,  and  greater  by  a  third  than  those 
of  the  second,  on  the  continent.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
cost  of  oonstmction  of  our  lines  has  been  much  greater.  That 
is  Teiy  tnie^  but  the  fares  are  greater  in  proportion,  and  the 
accommodation  ought  to  be  at  least  as  good.  The  only  rail* 
way  we  know  of,  which  has  shewn  any  proper  attention  to 
rablic  requirements  in  this  respect,  is  that  from  Dublin  to 
Kingstown ;  the  second  dass  carriages  are  neatly  cushioned, 
and  lined  inside  with  mahogany  veneer,  and  a  proportional 
advantage  is  derived  to  the  shareholders,  who  have  been  able 
to  divide  8  and  9  per  cent,  although  several  miles  of  the 
embankment  cost  from  £30,000  to  £40,000  per  mile.  No 
better  argument  could  be  used  in  favour  of  improvements  in 
carriages ;  it  is  indeed  marvellous  that  this  subject  has  not 
been  properly  agitated,  as  that  of  the  hotels  was  aboat  two 
Tears  ago. 

In  lb45  two  measures  were  passed  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  which 
ewed  a  considerable  amount  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
government  towards  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The 
fist  of  these  was  brought  forward  by  Sir  James  Graham,  on 
tie  9th  of  May,  for  the  erection  of  the  three  colleges,  now  called 
tbe  Qneen's  Universities  of  Belfast,  Cork  and  Galway.  They 
wera  immediately  nicknamed,  *'  Godless  Colleges,'^  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  any  species  of  religions  teachings  within  their 
valla.  The  Boman  Catholic  Clergy  have  discountenanced 
thefla  ever  since,  because  they  are  not  submitted  entirely  to 
their  control,  and  are  liable  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  extension 
of  Church  of  England  doctrines.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
suicidal  course  to  take;  if  the  priests  bad  supported  at  first 
these  colleges,  which  were  regarded  with  a  great  degree  of 
odium  by  the  Protestants,  they  would  ultimately  have  gained 
entire  dominion  in  them,  and  used  them  for  the  purposes  of 
their  religion,  almost  as  exclusively  as  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
has  been  dedicated  to  those  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  second   measure  was  that  of  increasing  the  grant  to 

16 
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Msytiooth  Gollegf:  from  £9,000,  to  I 
one  of  those  Biibjnets  which  Alimi 
■hewing  an  amount  of  bigatr;,  in 
which  Bhotildi)iBgra«ethe«^aniBB  of 
print  in  the  £tnpir«.  H«  says  that  t 
the  view  of  elevating  thecharaoter  of, 
dftttger  from,  the  Catholic  Clergy  7 
tended  to  derate  tbe  condition  and  am 
Clergy,  and  faring  them  more  into  hi 
meiit  of  the  state,  and  it  has  had 
it  has  lowered  the  standard  both 
ideas,  and  rendered  tlieoi,  more  thitr 
enemies  of  the  Protestant  EataWisli 
which  he  assigns  forthis  is  as  follows' 
»re  now  educated  at  borne,  instead  ol 
oone  more  impregnated  than  ever,  wil 
feelings,  which centnriesof dissension 
the  riral  Charcbea  in  Ireland,"  aw 
"  under  the  direct  control  of  a  body 
ment,  and  vrach  more  inflamed  in  | 
fcietaretiy — the  Romish  Clergy  of  I 
the  Protestants  in  this  country  were 
this  Seotdh  Histonan,  the  nnforta 
expect  to  be  thrown  bacfi  into  the  st 
in  which  Ihfj  were  at  one  tii»e  field 
The  effuct  cf  this  snail  grant  made  bj 
has  been  directly  tbe  Mverw  of  what 
Archibald  ;  ii  has  reoonciled  agreat  1 
astics  to  British  rule,  to  which  they 
fans  grren  them  a  Mnell  yet  binding  ' 
has  eerred  to  eleirate  them  oonsideral 
If  the  education  gn«n  at  Maynooi 
polished  gentleoaeu  or  Icaracd  «oholi 
ifrtarDcd  here  fro«  foreigu  unveraiti 
the  iuairfKeiency  of  t^  grant,  irinch  J 
for  the  onltivation  of  tbe  higher  W 
tbe  gowramoDt  endow  a  Catfaoiie  U 
•ieteatiy  with  the  wants  of  tin  pmiplt 
that  of  Trinity  College  for  ber  imamt 
a  short  line,  under  the  guidance  of « 
HOh  oa  luatit«Hon  will  ecftti  ibat 
Louvain,  Salamanca,  or  St.  Omer. 
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"^ linst  the  Irbh  prioathood,  tliat  the  May- 
red  the  standard  of  tbeir  education  and 
:m  more  than  ever  the  invoondleable 
ataot  £stsbliEbniiH)t,"  ia  ono  of  these 
Spooner,  which  vaDtonl;  and  recklesslj 
party  a^rit,  have  amiMtpemiciaus  effect 
IS  ontagoiUBm  ia  Ireiaim.  Never  were 
Bigy  more  inclined  to  abew  a  friendly 
Froteatant  fellflw-countrymen  than  at 
EMI  they  aapported  mtByoandid^esofthe 
d  b^b  Tory  principles,  in  preference  to 
lasion  of  more  liberal  shades  of  opinion, 
ed  iheir  reason  for  no  doing  was  to  en- 
oonoiliation  between  putiea  of  difierent 
with  religions  dissension,  so  injnriona  to 
owever,  has  picked  up  these  notions  from 
logliib  priiite,  and  compoiea  thsin  into 
lost  making  any  otqairy   as  to  their 

ic  tine  a  qneetioa  debated  in  Ireland, 
bI  opinions,  whether  the  fiotnan  Catholio 
■edve  a  direct  stipend  from  the  Btste, 
ch  is  afforded  in  France.  This 
ted  in  O'Connell's  tioe,  and  waa 
eived  mach  attention  from  him; 
)laeed  in  a  DlDoh  mots  antagon* 
ment  than  tbey  are  at  preaeDt, 
e  indaoed  to  accede  to  any  pro- 
ocea  are  now  vcty  much  changedj 
has  bean  very  much  reduced  by 
their  flooka.  The  greater  nam- 
Bxdiai^  their  precarious  linnga 
;  kmwB  to  he  anxious  for  tiaa 
Any  English  minisLry,  whi<^ 
Lwqr  with  the  infloaDce  of  the 
adopt  a  surer  method  than  Hut 
of  the  emm,  as  the  lower  orders 
it  diatnist  of  any  one  who  lecMTe* 
The  luttoduction  of  such  a 
^w  at  the  independent  action  of 
rho  ought  to  consider  well  the 
tbey  accept  a  boon,  tbe  practical 
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effect  of  whicb  must  be  to  nullify  their  pt 
They  slsnd  nluiic  between  tbe  poor  tenant 
pressure  of  landlordism ;  the;  may  be  said  ii 
have  abused  their  position,  or  interfered  with 
ality  in  part;  contests,  but  they  alone  have  be 
ibe  land  holders  to  freedom  in  voting,  by  uniti 
in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  proprietors  or  tb< 

There  is  a  sliort  notice  of  three  pages  givei 
184-8,  and  [be  trials  o[  the  priucipsl  conspin 
said  to  be  in  the  principal  points  historically 
writer  makes  a  very  strange  mistake  in  stati 
"  was  tried  in  Dublin  by  Chief  Justice  Bla 
bein^  that  he  was  tried  at  Clonmel,  and  rect 
Dublin  from  Blackbnme,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Some  justice  is  done  to  the  manly  spirit  and 
of  tbe  accused  after  their  trial,  although  he  cs 
those  who  escaped  from  Australia,  by  saying  t 
their  parole."  This  is  contrary  to  the  general 
persons  of  known  worth  consulted  at  the  time 
made  use  of  by  the  press  in  England  and  the  : 
in  Ireland,  to  continue  their  exclusion  from  I 
The  sttempt  at  iittmrrection  was  unfortunate, 
ported  by  popular  feeling  throughout  the  co 
such  a  support  no  rebellion,  however  jast,  coi 
One  feature,  however,  marked  this  one ;  a  go 
priests,  who  had  johied  tbe  movement  at  the 
favoured  tbe  formation  of  the  clubs,  and  f 
assurance  of  energetic  assistance,  suddenly  dn 
danger  came,  refused  to  lend  their  aid  to  th 
left  the  leaders  alone  and  unsupported  to  do  1 
troops.  One  parish  priest  in  the  South  o 
awakened  in  tbe  middle  of  the  night,  by  a  bo 
men,  his  own  parishioners,  who  called  on  bin 
the  "  war,"  to  6ght  the  red-coats.  He  very  ' 
declined,  harangued  the  tro<^  opon  tbe  higl 
light,  and  caused  them  to  disperse  quietly  to 

The  other  subjects  in  this  seventh  volume  ari 
principally  concerning  passages  of  continental 
revolution  of  1818  in  France,  that  it  would  rei 
than  our  allotted  space  to  give  any  just  idea  of 
We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  here  in 
article,  with  passing  a  definite  judgment  on  t 
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Aidiibald  Alison  as  a  writer  and  historian.  His  claim  to  ele- 
gance, correctness,  or  vigour  of  composition,  must,  be  altogether 
ignored ;  his  nomerous  mistakes,  bombastic  flights,  and  an- 
grammatical  expressions,  long  since  pointed  out  by  very  able 
vriten  in  former  volames,  have  reduced  his  character  as  a 
writer  of  the  English  language  to  a  very  low  standard.  Many 
examples  of  his  gross  faults  of  style  might  be  brought  forward 
bom  the  pages  we  are  reviewing;  a  few  passages  will  suffice  to 
shew  the  futility  of  any  pretension  on  his  part  to  rank  with 
Home,  or  even  with  Macaulay. 

Speaking  of  the  eiforts  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  induce 
htsoolleagues  in  the  cabinet  to  support  him  in  passing  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws,  he  proceeds  thus  :    "  While  these  ministerial 
diiBcalties  and  arrangements,  big  with  the  future  Jaie  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  of  commerce  throughout  the  world,  were 
is  progreu  in  the  elevated  political  regions,  the  public  mind 
wusaddenly  shaken  by  an  announcement,  &c.''  How  in  the  name 
of  wonder  can  ''difficulties  and  arrangements"  become  big  with 
foU,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  progress  in  the  elevated poti- 
tie^t  regions  f     The  wildest  fancy  of  the  merest  poetaster, 
oooM  never  produce  such  a  mixture  of  absurd  images,  as  are 
bat  presented  to  the  reader.     Again,  at  the  very  end  of  this 
^ebne,  describing  the  policy  of  Louis  Philippe's   reign  in 
gnxnl  terms,  and  the  causes  of    his  downfall,  he  reaches  a 
oertaia  climax,  and  harping  on  the  same  idea  for  half  a  page, 
iehally  brings  it  to  this  termination :  "  Cradled  in  treachery 
^  treason,  his  throne    was    overturned  by  treachery  and 
treason.     He  had  driven  his  lawful  sovereign,  his  generous  bcne- 
^or,  into  exile,  and  sent  him  a   discrowned  wanderer  into 
foRiga  lands  ;  and  he  himself  was  by  the  consequence  of  his 
owB  acts,  driven  into  exile,  and  sent,  a   discrowned  and  dis- 
credited fugitive,  across  the  melancholy  main,  to  the  shores  of 
llie  stnmger/'     Here  is  a  weak  antithesis,  eked  out  by  a  re- 
Petition  of  certain  words,  one  of  which,  "  discrowned,"  seems 
to  be  coined  for  the  occasion,  and  ending  in  a  "  melancholy^' 
whine,  suited  to  the  lugubrious  verses  of  Dante,  or  the  dismal 
pages  of  the  Sorrows  of  Werler. 

As  a  historian  Alison  certainly  comes  up  pretty  well  to  the 
idea  ascribed  to  Dr.  Johnson.  He  masses  together  a  very 
large  amount  of  facts  and  statistics,  ranges  them  according  to 
their  chronological  order,  and  gives  them  some  degree  of  co- 
bere&oe  by  philosophical  remarks  and  inferences.     But  he  also 
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Unnches  freqaently  out  iuto  long  dUquiaitions, hiatQiiwl  essays, 
totalljr  at  variance  with  the  pnrposes  of  uamtive,  am)  fit  oul] 
to  shew  the  individual  opinions  of  the  writer  on  certain  sub- 
jects. His  doctrines  of  (mlitical  economy  and  politiea  are  u 
impregnated  with  conservatism  and  protection,  that  ibe  conti' 
nual  recurrence  of  tlie  same  views  and  arguments  create  a 
weariness  in  conning  over  the  lengthy  pages.  Hia  extrero* 
high  church  notions,  and  evident  antipathy  to  anything  liberal 
either  in  religion  or  govemmeot,  raarks  bim  at  once  as  a  men 
exponent  of  party  principles,  with  which  ha  is  so  stronglj 
imbued,  that  they  impart  a  deep  dye  to  his  connderation  oi 
all  national  questions.  It  is  the  vice  of  our  age  of  literature, 
that  all  the  writers  of  the  day  serve  their  apprenticeship  to 
letters,  either  to  the  press,  the  magazines  ta  the  reviews,  and 
thereby  obtain  a  discursive  style  of  composition,  most  uusuited 
to  the  treatment  of  historical  subjects.  Maoeulay  in  the  ia< 
trodoction  to  his  great  work,  admits  that  he  lays  hipuelf  open 
to  the  reproach  of  descending  below  the  dignity  of  historj, 
but  professes  his  desire  to  draw  a  pleasiog  [w^ure  for  the  Eng- 
lish public.  Alison  evidently  suns  at  attaining  the  highest 
point  of  eminence,  to  which  oeitlier  his  styla  nor  his  views  ars 
likely  to  entitle  him.  There  is  one  merit,  however,  which  we 
cannot  deny  him,  and  which  may  go  a  great  way  in  reconeiUnf! 
bis  readers  to  the  great  defects  of  his  composition  ;  bis  work 
must  be  regarded  as  a  Incid  record  of  the  principal  ocourraoces 
throughout  Europe,  for  the  last  half  century,  and  as  such  will 
be  refefred  to  as  authoritative  in  future  times.  The  persefer- 
ance,  industry  and  judgment  with  which  he  has  now  nearlj 
brought  to  a  close  the  lengthened  labour  of  perhspa  tweotj 
years,  must  be  considered  as  indicating  the  resoorces  tit »  strong 
mind  and  a  vigorous  purpose  to  accomplish  an  allotted  task. 
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1.  fy^ecA  <^H09  Mo9t  Ormeiotts  Mafetfy,  detivered  /ram  ike 
iirtme,  Hmue  of  Lords,  ai  ike  opmiinp  of  the  find  Seseion 
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8.  Partiameniary  Oovemmeni  eoneidered  with  refirence  to  a 
Beform  ofParKament — an  Essay  bf  Bart  Grey.  London  : 
Richard  Bentley,  New  BurKnglon-street,  1858. 

S.  Parliameniary  Beform.  How  tie  Bepresentaiion  tnay  be 
amended^  sqfely,  gradually  and  effectively.  Reprinted,  with 
additioDSf  from  the  ^^Glohe^  London:  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts^  1858. 

\.  Etform.  PiuspUets  ami  ParlUmeni  Speeches^  passim* 

Soica  eight  aad  twenty  years  ago  "  Bf/orm*'  waa  a  word  to 
oouJQia  with !  The  Britkh  isles  wore  ronaed  with  a  vengeance 
boia  tbeir  propriety,  and  throughout  theix  length  and  breadth 

Gkhiets  of  goiod  aud  prapbets  of  eril  omen  alike  were  most 
tj  at  work»  enlightening  ox  frtgileMing  the  lieges  with 
^  Taticinations  of  the  wonders  of  good  or  of  evil  that  were 
Ubunt  upoa  UB  the  moment  his  then  Majeaty  William  the 
l^&i  or  a  royal  Commission  for  hioo^  should  in  the  old  Nor* 
oafl-French  of  tha  long*established  focmuisi  announce  lus  as- 
«eBt  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform-BiU  iuto  law. 

To  those  vho  had  not  personal  experience  of  the  times  we 
&iKsk  of.  Of  who  do  not  care  to  refresh  their  weakened  rccaU 
lectioos  of  iheiD,  by  turning  aver  musty  old  files  of  the  News- 
P^ri  of  the  day,  we  do  not  knx)w  if  there  can  he  a  better  wsgr 
of  giving  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  extravagance  of  anticipaLioiis 
and  predictions  in  those  days  prevailing,  tliau  by  referring 
ttem  to  the  recently  published  "  Portion  of  a  Diary  of  Tiomas 
Baikit,  Esqr*^ — a  book  which  despite  the  valuelessuess  o(  its 
opisions  aud  the  aodate  and  solemn  trifling  awf^  of  life  which 
^  records,  ia  yet  readable  enough^i  on  account  of  the  periods 
vhich  it  embraces^  and  the  scenes  and  personages  among 
ihom  the  author  moved.  It  ia  true  that  he  appears  only  as 
tk  wufiM^  philosopher  of  the  time,  and  good  and  sound /c^^ 
*onal  reason  lie  had  for  it,  as  is  abundantly  shewn  in  the  ever- 
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recairing  records  of  bio  baffled  avpiriiigs  after  place.  Bnt  in 
the  lenglba  to  which  he  goes  io  ipeculation  on  the  conaeqaencte 
of  the  Beform  measure,  the  atrengtb  of  his  expressions  and  tlie 
evident  intensitj  of  his  feelings  on  the  subject,  he  is  no  inapt 
tjfpe  of  the  excited  prophet*  upou  the  other,  u  well  as  upon 
his  ovi)  side  of  the  question. 

If,  in  this  our  sublunar  state  of  change  and  I 
petual  whirl  and  interweaving  of  human  affairs, 
for  a  brief  space,  reaUy  abstract  onreelves  fiom 
in  that  which  is  passing  immediately  around  a 
ejea,  and  of  which  indeed  we  find  ourselves  in 
pite,  incessantlj  a  part,  what  sa)^  and  sound  a 
calm  Teflections  and  comments  should  we  not  t 
make  upon  the  versatility,  the  extravagance,  the 
ness  of  opinion,  expression,  and  action  among  ou: 
engaged  in  the  business  of  everjda;  life.  Impost 
as  is  this  abstraction,  and  unfit  as  we  persouall; 
playing  the  censors  of  our  generation,  still  we  sh 
from  an  endeavor  to  review,  with  at  least  the 
jodicial  calmness  and  impartialitj,  what  we  I 
seen  and  known  to  take  place  in  the  public  mi 
inconsiderable  number  of  years,  in  reference 
agitated  question  of  Beform. 

First  came  the  violent  stage  already  noticed,  y 
ner  of  predictions,  the  most  opposed  in  nature 
hot  most  alike  in  vehemence  and  extravagance 
hazarded,  as  to  the  results  of  Beform,  Then,  wl 
contested  measure  at  length  had  passed  and  «s 
operation,  without  bringing  about  a  verification  ol 
tions  to  either  division  of  the  self-constituted  Prapl 
season  of  mutual  objurgation  and  recriminati 
party  imputing  the  shortcomings  of  the  measure 
selfi:ih  and  narrow-minded  opposition,  and  the  ace 
-  retaliated  with  the  charge  of  a  reckless  disturban 
Betlled  state  of  things,  and  an  unjustifiable  riskin 
volution  for  ends  so  utterly  insignificant.  But  to 
attacks  came  soon  to  be  added  the  common  assau 
of  a  party  then  for  the  first  time  beginning  to  be  i 
ultras  of  B«fonn,  or  "  Cliartists,"  as  they  choose 
themselves.  Of  thtse  "  impracticables" —  to  use  th 
speedily  end  deservedly  given  to  them  by  others. 
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oodonbt^vere  honest,  mistaken  enthusiasts,  dreaming  of  astateof 
perfection  for  oar  institutions,  which  is  in  troth  denied  to  man 
here  below  and  to  his  works.  The  less  honest  portion,  shrewdly 
suspected  to  be  far  the  larger, — laboured  in  the  Anii-Befovm 
interest,  by  disturbing,  distracting,  and  with  reckless  and  in- 
tolerant clamor,  and  even  the  use  of  physical  force,  arresting 
and  defeating  the  exertions  of  moderate  men  to  effect  rational 
and  ffloderate  amendment. 

This  could  not  last.  The  Anti-Beform  party,  i.  e.  the  one 
opeuW,  avowedly,  and  fiom  the  first  known  by  this  designation, 
ceased  through  very  shame,  to  objurgate  in  its  old  strain,  seeing 
that  king  (or  queen)  lords  and  commons  remained  pretty  much 
in  statu  quo,  notwithstanding  that  Beform  had  "  become  a 
f;reat  fact,**  and  shewed  no  symptoms  of  tumbling  down  into 
common  ruin,  under  its  anarchic  influence.  The  moderate  re- 
fonaers,  disgusted  at  the  abuse,  turmoil  and  contestation  they 
had  been  subjected  to,  and  indeed  divided  amongst  themselves, 
ceased  anything  like  connected  effort  at  farther  reforms.  And 
the  turbulent  ultras  had  so  thoroughly  done  their  work,  that 
neither  were  they  able  to  cut  out  new  mischief  for  themselves, 
notvasit  worth  any  one's  while  to  employ  them  further. 
And  thus  came  third  in  order  the  season  of  inertness,  inaction, 
uiof  seeming,  if  not  real  indifference  to  further  political 
change. 

!&  season  has  endured  the  longest  of  the  three,  and  indeed 
appcus  not  to  be  quite  at  an  end  even  now ;  when  certain 
oigaas  of  parties  are  so  busily  at  work  endeavoring  to  persuade 
tie  country  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  great  constitu* 
tiooal  change.  It  may  be  so,  or  it  may  be  only  a  false  alarm. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  such  over-cloudings  of  the  political  hori- 
<0D,— no  such  ominous  mutterings  of  the  growling  thunder  of 
popular  fury — no  such  social  agitations  and  excitations  as 
heralded  the  advent  of  the  last  measure  of  Beform,  are  as  yet 
noticeable,  although  possibly  they  may  be  imminent.  Whether 
or  no,  however,  there  is  no  denying  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  subject,  and  taking  it  either  as  merely  a  matter  of  remote 
halation,  or  as  likely  to  have  a  speedy  and  most  practical 
application,  we  have  esteemed  it  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
our  readers,  and  have  accordingly  entered  upon  the  discussion. 

One  rather  significant  point  of  difference   between  the  stale 
of  things  in  18S1  in  reference  in  Beform,  and  that  observable 
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at  preMQt,  vouli)  appear  t 
period  llie  people  genera 
and  witti  the  farthor  co: 
aincete);  conrinced  and 
among  the  ariatocracv,  1 
in  the  cause, — whatever 
direction  of  Reforni,  is  t 
classes,  and  seems  little  t 
tioua  eapiritiga.  Of  the  ] 
of  the  former  penod  the 
ticular  object  when  the 
the  "  close- bo  roughs"  ar 
auccessfully  breacTied  au< 
eSectiveneas  as  regards  tl 
so  far  pushed  as  to  desti 
representation,  there  did 
advantage  to  be  rained, 
balance  the  possible  inci 
the  class  immediately  be 
Bourgeoitit  of  England, 
are  not  lost  or  forgotten 
pear  good  reason  for  assi 
aristocracy  of  these  conn 
than  a  desire  of  furthei 
this  general  rule  are  vei] 

Meantime  the  people 
together  in  imposing  n 
monarch,  ministers  and 
who  acted  then  mainly  nni 
aa  that  conveyed  in  the  ( 
to  an  enquirer  after  their 
that  "  it  was  all  a  qnestii 
homely  and  practical  inte: 
borne  oat  by  the  fact,  i 
rather  a  tendency  to  dist 
aiasm,  or  even  to  a  mode 

We  have  not  in  our 
attempted  or  intended  tc 
the  advisability  or  othem 
have  we  any  wish  or  inte 
there  is  good  reason  and 
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tkn.  Bni  our  immediate  design  has  been  to  give  a  kind  of 
nunnaiy  view  of  the  a^te  of  public  cpniott  on  the  salMect^ 
aod  lo  tnee  tbe  pfeaent  novement  to  its  true  aouree ;  whioh 
we  believe  has  been  done  \xj  attriboting  it  almost  solely  to  the 
middle  dassea.  That  the  latter  will  compel  the  classes  above 
them,  and  induce  those  beiow^  to  aasiat  in  the  enterprise  is 
liielj  enough  ;  but  the  initiation  and  first  progress  of  it  is  qq* 
doabtedlj  tb«r  own  work  alone.  Meantime  the  Pamphlets 
we  have  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  paper  are  sufficient 
proo£i  that  the  compulsion,  however  gentle,  is  taking  effect 
ikwe;  and  we  proceed  to  examine  iu  what  spirit  aiid  with 
vhat  arguments  the  ananyimma  aristocratic  writer  of  the  letters 
*•  Beprinted  from  the  Globe/*  and  the  "  Peer  confessed*  who 
has  pat  forth  the  elaborate  Ibsaj  on  **  Beform/'  have  severely 
approached  and  treated  their  subject. 

The  fint  of  these  writers  eomraences  his  labours  by  inlr»t 
pidi;  aisaniing  and  declaring,  first,  that  the  ^  country  is  not 
prepared  Ibr  any  sreat  change  in  its  representation,**  and,  se* 
coiidly,  that  it "  does  not  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  ou 
tlbs  sabjeet  to  make  suoh  a  change  safe/' 

It  is  only  fair  to  him  to  give  bis  own  reasonings  in  supfMui 
o{  thne  very  decided  propositions.     He  thus  proceeds : — 

^'Aiftfhis  I  may  aver  without  stigmatizing  mj  coontrjfipan  with  dis« 

cfcfitiUe  ignorance ;  since  the  arrangentents  for  securing  the  election 
oftftevisest  and  best  men  as  Imslators,  involve  a  problem  which  has 
iitfaffto  been  misolyed,  or  which  at  anj  rate  has  not  found  its  solu- 
^  is  thorn  coontries  with  which  we  are  best  acquMoted*— our  own, 
^United  States  and  France. 

No  democracies  can  be  more  complete  than  British  commercial, 
litcrarj  and  beneTolent  companies  and  societies.  Thej  choose  their 
ovQ  cQDititotions  without  dictation  from  any  one ;— -may  have  what 
"iffi^  thej  like,  equal  and  universal,  gradational  and  limited,  mala 
or  female,  with  ludlot  or  without  baUot ;  and  the  elections  may,  as 
^  members  may  deshre,  be  annual^  triennial,  or  septennial.  Never* 
t^Ies^  the  practical  results  are  lar  from,  being  always  satisfactory  ; 
°>ttj  of  ^e  rulers  so  chosen  having  shown  themselves  either  knaves 
or  noh;  to  the  great  injury  of  their  constituencies— an  injury  ex* 
^<finff,  in  some  instances,  to  absolute  ruin. 

Ko  doubt  many  of  our  compsmes  and  societies  are  ably  and 
bonoai^bly  conducted ;  but  this  is  evidently  owing,  not  to  any  pecu- 
iitfitj  is  dioosiQg  their  directors,  but  ^»  this  fortunate  oircumstance 
of  the  original  promoters,  snd  those  first  on  the  board  of  manage- 
n»nt,  being  men  deserving  of  full  confidence,  or,  perhaps,  to  a  sub- 
Mqnest  GODTuliiYe  eflPbrt,  by  the  body  corporate,  to  displace  a  bad 
Wrd  ssd  put  worthy  men  in  their  stead. 
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ot,  then,  at  bonie  that 
>f  electioD  to  terve  ai  a 
t«tion  ;  nor  ahftll  we  f 
Itatea  ;  for  what  follo' 
I,  miut  we  think  ofa  i 
ad,  to  a  large  exten 
ia  fband  conaisient  wit 
nd  motion,  and  in  the 
ipecta  the  ballot,  we  ai 
alia  ;  bat  the  colooiiti 
icceiaion  of  anitable 
r  unfit  for  the  office— 
itut  be  aatontiihed,  if  q 
nitation  in  the  mother 
can  be  no  doubt  that 
!  to  make  a  great  appi 
of  America;  a  reiult 
i;  be  to  admire  in  on 
,  no  one,  I  think,  w 
the  two  conntrie« — at 
laverj  exists,  carrjing 
violence  directed  agu 
and  loss  of  freedom  t( 
ring  that  in  Englanc 
nf  Ubert;  than  in  Ami 
ba  remembered  that, 
rtf  who  call  out  mo 
eg,  par  exeeltence,  da 
of  thii  large  pnrtv 
ive  Slave  Law  no  'Sl 
vontd  fall  to  the  grow 
ing,  then,  to  high  in  tl 
.  of  the  whole  nation— 
Eisae* — to  be  ver;  cant 
«eptible  the;  maj  be  ■ 
rell  known  that  the  i 
Aim,  while  in  the  Uni 
be  two  errors,  ours  Is 
10  bj  glancing  at  Ihp  t 
30  jeara.  CertiinI;  ii 
>itb  eome  decided  exc 
ut  aa  respects  all  the  o 
hem,  or  nearlj  as  diu< 
ter  rested  with  th«m,  ( 
menta  would,  even  noi 

rst  impression  npoi 
le,  that  ^  thej  pro 
I  be  saiJ,  or  hoped,  \ 
ig  the  word  in  its  D 
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li^eoDStitational  unFliorslion,—mint  be  sooght  for  in  Utopia 

ormtheAtLntis  of  Plato; — for  when  on  this  kDova  earth 

of  <nra  is  the  tjpe  or  scheme  of  it  to  be  foand,  when,  according 

to  tfais  nniDhletper'a  aaannnees.  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  rain 

entcd,  no  matter  how 

and  gained  no  matter 

y,  and  the  oonstitu- 

claas-intereata  powers 

o  give  ujt  hope,  and 
If  appear  resigned  to 
e  anggeslioiiB  which 
le  it  ia  aarelj  reasoii- 
>n  which  he  hitherto 
other  companies  and 
!W  projectors,  who  aa 
Brat,  taking  care  to 
moe ;  and  who  rnle 
the;  have  created, 
common  pro|)erty  or 
Tliua  in  fact  these 
despotiams,  or  oli- 
«  democracies"  the; 
rast  majorit;  of  cases 
and  a  "  convnlaion" 
icter  ever  attendant 

mparisoD,  the  most 
rgnment  from  a  par- 
red  in  the  caae  before 
» to  the  experiment- 
in   the  jet  scarcely 

Prasce,  the  United 
itoanotberobjection, 
rgamentation.  The 
from  iia  abuse. 

France  are  too  well 
:li  commented  upon 

speakers — to  need 
,he  relations  between 
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bei  and  Grett  Britain  an  in  a  state  w 
both  eoantria  and  of  eirSfutioB  «>  i 
tiie  wifdom  of  rautaRl  forbearance  and 
oarpinga  and  eriticiam.  With  Ameri 
different.  There  is  ao  ancfa  pceaent  d 
mrato  and  people  of  both  oonntriea 
fnlfeat  and  most  nnspariog  diacuMion 
In  referenoe  to  tbe  latter  ooantrj, 
considered  tbe  e^iistence  there  of  [ 
point  of  hia  argnmeat ;  indsting  upoi 
as  many  psragraf^s.  But.  withont  t 
depraving  effect  npan  public  morals  i 
allow  it  a  more  than  seooodary  place  \ 
insuse  in  America  of  pc^olar  pow< 
know  not  at  the  Bmmnit  a  readier  •» 
vhal  to  OS  appears  to  be  tbe  chief  ca 
few  terse  aestencea  spoken  on  «  publ 
England  bj  a  competent  amthoritf  ( 
kttowu  Judge  Halibarton  of  Nova 
tbeme  was  the  atate  of  litentnre  in  G 
respectively,  but  it  will  be  aeen  tiwtl 
his  remaru  to  the  general  atnte  of  th 

"  The  United  States  had  difEcuItiEs  to  i 
ioititutkiB*  of  Englmnd,  and,  ftltboDgli  i 
tb07  were,  Id  faot,  too  free,  and  above  a 
liog  literature  (hear  bear).  Ha  did  not  j 
which  WM  free  could  not  have  a  titeratni 
coimtrj  wat  not  equal.  At  nature  at\ 
ther  codd  Inpdattoo ;  md  tbe  legislatiw 
foolish.  When  l^ar^ajid  tqcMttj  w 
materkll;  uentraliie  aaob  otheri  and  i 
freedom  of  thooght  And  freedom  of  act 
appear  to  them,  the  oouutrj  that  teemed 
It  «u  enslaved  not  b;  public  opinion, 
public  (be&r  bear).  A  friend  had  Mid  hi 
old  Tor;,  and  ut  be  was.  The  Caaadiaw 
tbe  people  of  tbii  caaatry.  Tbe  Gngli 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  whe 
the;  were  free  because  the*  were  not  all 

A  cleer-beaded  and  most  pbilosopl 
it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  to  find  no 
in  England,  when  be  is  by  no  meani 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  car 
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partv  heats  and  extravagance — Monseiur  Alexis  de  TocquevilJr, 
published,  Bome  twenty-three  years  ago,  a  work  on  "  Detno- 
cracy  in  America,"  full  of  interesting  information  and  sound 
rra^onins^  on  that  subject,  and  becoming,  ba  time  goes  on, 
more  and  more  deserving  of  attention,  for  its  speculations  as 
to  the  progress  and  prospects  of  democracy,  not  alone  in  tlie 
United  States,  but  in  Europe.  From  him  we  take  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  corroborative  of  those  of  Judge  Haliburton,  and 
of  the  same  general  tendency  : — 

•*  Ce  que  je  reproclie  le  plus  au  gouvernetnent  democratique,  tel 
qn'on  Ta  organise  aux  Etats-Unis,  ce  n'est  pas,  comme  beaucoup  de 
^cns  le  pretendent  en  Europe,  s&  faibleSKe  mais^  au  contraire,  sa  foroe 
irrbistible.  £t  ce  <{\i\  me  repugoe  le  plus  en  Amerique,  ce  D'est 
p&i  I'extreme  liberie  qui  y  regQe,  c*edt  le  peu  de  garautie  qu'ony 
troHtf  centre  la  tyrannie," 

"Lor^qu'un  horame,  ou  un  parti  sotrffre  d'une  injustice  aux  Etats- 
Unis,  a  qui  v<yu)ez  vous  qu'il  B'addresse?  A  I'opinion  publique?  c'est 
elk  qui  forme  la  inajorite.  Au  corps  legisiatif  ?  11  represeute  la 
majohte  et  lui  obeit  aveuglement,  Au  Pouvoir  Executif?  11  e«t 
Eomme  par  la  inajorite  et  lui  sert  d'instrumeut  passif.  A  la  force 
P'^bli:]ue  ?  La  Force  publique  n'est  autre  chose  que  la  majorite  sous 
1^8  armes.  Au  jury  ?  Le  jury,  c'est  la  majority  revetue  du  droit  de 
proQof)cer  des  arrets — lea  juges  eux-meoiesy  dans  certains  Etats, 
i^t  eiiis  par  la  majorite.  Quelque  inique  ou  deraisonable  que  soit 
Une?ure  qui  tous  frappe,  il  faut  done  vous  y  soumettre!" 

Je  di«ais  (he  adds  in  a  note  to  the  foregoins^)  un  jour  a  un  habitan 

^  ^  PeonsjlTmoie  'ooromeBt  dans  un  E tat  ibode  par  des  quakers 

^  raoiamc  pour    sa   tolerance,  les   n^res  affranchis  qui  payent 

^''xpoc,  ne  soot  ils  pas  admis  a  exeroer  les  droits  de  citoyeos  ?'    '  Nos 

i^ecssi^teors,  me-repondit  il,  n'aient  point  eommis  un  acte  aussi  gros- 

««f  ii'injuRtice  et  d'in tolerance— les  ndgres  ont  le  droit  de  se  pre- 

Knrer  aux  election— -mais  iU  crmgneai  qn'on  me  leity  maltraite  /     Chez 

Cjus  il  arrive  quelquetbis  que  la  loi   manque  de  force  quand  la   ma- 

;<^rireDe  I'appuie  point.     Or,    la  majorite  est  imbue  des  plus  grands 

preju^e*  centre  les  negres,   et  magistrats  ne  se  sen  tent  pas  la  force 

^  raraDtir  a  ceox-ci  les  droits  t^ue  la  legislateur  leur  a  confirms.' 

'£ij  qaoi  ?*  lui  dis-je :    '  la  majorite  qui  a  le  privilege  de  faire  la  loi, 

^tQi  encore  avoir  celle  de  desobeir  ^la  loi'.**  1  I  !— De  la  Deraocratie 

«x  Aruerique,    pas  M.   de  Tocqueville,   Tome  2nd.   pp.    167,  168, 

Braielles.  1835. 

Siuce  x\I.  de  TocqaeviUe  wrote,  and  indeed  quite  recently 
e?pccially  ia  the  second  case,  there  have  beeu  two  pre-eminent 
Justaoces  of  tiiis  liberty  killing  "  tyranny  of  the  majoritj,"  The 
iirst  is  a  literal  realisaiiofi  of  his  words  respecting  the  hopeless^ 
nes5  of  ao  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Bench.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  having  been  called  on  about  two  yeara 
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unce  to  compoae  bv  tbeir  oltimate  d 
tatious  resalting  from  the  outrag 
"  Fugiti*e-SUTe-Law,  ia  the  free  k 
ander  prennre  of  the  overbearing 
congress,  that  Negro  slaverf  wu  oe 
of  the  unioD.  The  Booond  instance 
'*  territorj"  of  Kanaas ;  where  a  tyra 
and  their  adherents  from  Uisaonri  I 
coustiUtion  for  that  territory  inTi 
slavery,  and  have  had  their  usurpatio 
by  tiiehighent  executive  authority. 
couatitutioQ  being  evidently  hopelea 
referred  to,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  thi 
of  Kansas  have,  it  ia  to  be  feared,  I 
dejdorable  arbitrement  of  arms  I 

Other  cases  of  the  tyranny  in  que 
cited,  but  these  two,  the  most  pat 
known  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

M,  da  Tocqueville  is  very  far  froi 
necessarily  with  the  "  tyranny  of  the 
the  chapter  from  which  we  have  been 
Words,  which  we  recommend  to  thei 
of  the  "  Reprinted  Letters." 

"  Supposes  an  oontrslre,  nn  eorpt 
maDiire  qn'il  reprfisent^  Im  majority,  sani 
de  tet  psuioDt  ;  un  ponvoir  txeeat'it  i 
propre,  el  nne  puimnce  judicisrs  inc 
pouToin  ;  tods  aarts  racore  iid  gonvei 
i1  n'j  sura  preeqne  plus  d»  chancM 
tome  Sad; 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  shou 
establish  in  these  countries  so  desirabi 
it  does  not  esiat  with  ns  at  present  ii 
letter  writer  in  the  "  Globe,"  when 
blem  of  securing  the  election  of  the  * 
lalora  is  yet  unsolved."  M,  de  1 
attempt  can  be  made  in  the  United  St 
too  great  equalisation  of  classes  and 
Judge  Haliburton  attribute  so  man) 
difficulty  dues  not  stand  in  the 
Assuredly  then  there  must  be  some 
association   of  tyranny  with  Democ 
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"  Very  widely  extended  nuffra; 

nial  eleciioDs."    "  Discontiuusi 

prettj  decided  measures  these, 

cantioas  "  Englishman"  as  he  i 

ginning  of  his  letters  expresses  i 

at  the  end  of  them,  doubtless,  b 

fiourish  about  the  dangers  of  ic 
It  is  true  that  he  recommen 

the  trying  oi" extended  suffraj 

menlaiising  with  the  Biillot  io  t 

their  intermediate  and  adjacent 

battle  uD  as  they  best  might,  iu 

the  jilcasures  of  an  election  con 

district  and  every  aeven  years 

defect  of  judgment  manifested  i 

of  a  great  general  principle,  and 

poEnng  it  possible  that,  whether 

or  of  evil,  that  partial  trial  could  e 

short  ol  general  adoption,  in  nc 

his  admisf'iun  that  cbangesof  sue 

the  refjuirements  of  the  time- 
Earl  Grey*s  essay  takes  a  far  i 

we  have  been  considering,  and  : 

the  practical  and  immediate  si 

what  may  be  called  a  fundamenl 

ary  government.     A  first  idea  < 

work,  for  a  work  of  regular  forn 

and  not  a  mere  ephemeral  pamp 

at  once  by  a  simple  euumeratjo: 

each  of  the  eight  chapters  into  ' 

as  follows  :— 

■•  Chapter  I— Origin  and  Resulta  i 

vemment 
a—Advantages  of   Pk 

3— Evils  and  Daagm-s 

vernment 
4— BeaEons  of  the  Buc 

Govertiment 
5— Effects  of  Parliame 
6 — Considerations  as  tc 
7— On    the   Eiercise 

Pariiamentarj  d 
B— Parliamentary^  Govt 

Coloaies 
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To  each  of  these  general  headings,  there  is  appended  a 
**  table  of  contents"  of  each  chapter  respectively,  from  20  to 
30  lines  long,  and  embracing  a  wide  variety  of  points  and 
considerations. 

The  good  old  Epic  rule  of  plunging  "  in  mediaa  rea*'*  at  once, 
maj  be  the  best  to  adopt  in  this  case  y  and  accordingly  we  turn 
first  to  chapter  six,  page  115,  the  heading  of  which,  as  seen  in 
the  foregoing  list,  is,  "  Considerations  as  to  a  new  Reform  Bill." 

Recognising  io  common  with  everybody  else  who  has  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  the  "  difficulty  of  drawing  up  a  plan  for 
reforming  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  in  a 
manner  to  be  at  once  safe  and  eflectual,''  he  professes  that  his 
own  "  humbler  aim"  is  "  to  call  the  serious  attention  of  those 
whose  duty  it  may  be  to  frame  a  new  Reform  Bill,  and  of  those 
to  whose  judgment  such  a  bill  may  be  submitted,  to  a  few 
considerations  which  it  seems  to  him  very  important  not  to 
OTerlook." 

His  first  suggestion  with  this  view  is,  (p.  116.) 

^  It  shoald  be  borne   in  mind  that  the  power  of  parliament  is 
limited  ....  unless  legislation  be  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of 
tbe  prople  it  will  be  unsuccessful.     This  obvious  truth  appears  often 
OTerlofked  in  practice  and  recently  so  by  parliament,  in  its  penal  law  of 
^l^i^ar  or  two  ago  against   bribery.      The  penalties  are  very  severe 
6i"'Ui<law  gives  powers  of  a  highly  inquisitorial  character  ;  but  it 
^^Tt'jthing  either  to  diminish  the  desire  for  seats  in  parliament 
f2  i^in  willing  ta  spend  largely,  nor  yet  to  take  away  the  natural 
icciiuation  of  those  who  can  dispose  of  such  seats,  to  use  their  privi- 
'^^'ikr  their  private  interest.      A  sense  of  duty  is  but  a  feeble 
f^arity  against  the  strong  temptations  to  which  voters  are  subjecti 
ud  legislation  is  powerless  to  prevent  an   understanding  between 
pa'ties,  for  giving  and  receiving   money's  worth.      The  terms   on 
vbioh  a  bouse  or  land  is  let,   is  probably  the  most  common  mode  of 
Iria^ng  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  elector  to  bear  upon  his  use  of 
the  franchise,  and  while  this  is  notoriously  practised  with  impunity 
in  eoQDties  and  boroughs,  it  is  impossible  that  where  property  is  thus 
6^d  by  one  party,  those  on   the  other  side  will  think  themselves 
Diorallv  more  guilty  of  bribery  than  their  opponents,  if  the  endeavour 
to  compensate  the  disadvantage  to  which  they  would  thus  be  exposed, 
by  giving  the  voters  who  support  them  an  equivalent  in  money,  for 
^hat  is  given  by  their  antagonists  in  value.      The  only  hope  of  put- 
ting down  these   and  similar  practises,  is,  to  make  arrangements 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  taking  away  on  one  side  the  disposition 
t«>  give,  and  on  the  other  the  willingness  to  receive  bribes  in  return 
for  votes."— p.  p.  116  to  119. 

On  this  proposition  of  his  lordship,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
anj  contestation.     It  is  one  of  those  safe,  axiomatic  truths 


f 
\ 
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^  which  the  most  cautious  may  advance,  without  fear  of  being 
committed  to  a  ccntroversy.  But  ucquestionable  aa  it  is  in 
ilselff  a  question  immediately  arises  upoD  it,  and  that  is,  vliat 
are,  or  should  be,  the  arrangements  that  will  have  this  most 
dfi>irable  double  effect  ?  Sorry  we  are  to  say,  that  after  bring- 
ing us  to  this  point,  and  by  the  tenor  and  tone  of  bia  obser- 
vutions  exciting  to  a  high  pitch  our  enpectat 

1>o»iiion  of  the  much  needed  arrangements  I 
ordship  coolly  maices  bis  bow  to  the  reader 
other  matters,  with  nothing  more  satisfactory  tt 
•■  I  will  no/,  kmcever,  purine  thii  snbjeet farther ; 
reipecting  the  Briber;-Ai-t  U  nurtlyiaUoAfd  to  ^i 
of  Che  error  o(  supposing  that  the  objects  &ia 
really  be  accomplished  bj  them,  when  they  are  f 
cptmderatian  of  the  rnuliren  which  govtrn  men'i  i 
that  deal  with  the  distribution  of  political  power 
liar);  daogerouB,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  carefu 
ID  framing  anew  Reform- Bill." — p.  119. 

It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  the  utility  of  poii 
without  either  indicating  a  means  of  remed 
rate  sliowing  that  it  was  avoidable.  Have  wi 
nsk  of  Lord  Grey,  what  efficienl  provision  ag 
would  have  deduced  from  his  "  due  considerati 
which  govern  men's  conduct P"  Redid  not 
the  Bribery  Act  he  speaks  of,  was  passing  th 
House  of  which  he  is  a  member.  In  the  t\ 
that  have  since  elapsed  lie  lias  had  time  to  co: 
sider  again.  If  he  have  come  to  the  desired 
withhold  it  from  us,  and  leave  our  legisUtioi 
important  a  matter  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if 
able  to  arrive  at  the  deduction  and  conclusiou 
assume  that  others  who  have  equally  failed  ii 
not  have  given  a  fully  equal  amount  of  the 
sideration,"  which  doubtless  he  expects  that 
bute  to  himself? 

Compelled  to  leave  this  part  of  his  "  essaj 
faction  or  profit  therefrom,  we  find  ourselvei 
test  his  next  position,  namely  that : — 

"  It  would  not  be  safe  to  adopt  measures  to  rem 
jections  to  some  parts  of  our  conn  tit  utional  systi 
same  time  providing  i^aiust  evils  of  a  different  1 
lesd  appareni,  but  not  lea»  reaL      Those  form*  of 
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new  on«s  in  Accordance  vilh  what  u  coD<ider< 
the  true  theorT  of  representation.  On  tbe  ooi 
to  correct  evifa  which  had  been  practicallr  fel 
farther  changes  tbtu  were  ioditpenMble  for  t 
Btitutioo  of  which,  in  spite  of  some  imperfec 
cellence  wa^  recognised.  Experience  had  pr 
of  Common)  as  then  oonxtituted,  public  opin 
influence  of  another  kind  so  powerful,  that  th( 
liamcnt  and  of  the  executive  government,  wa 
a  measure  detrimental  to  tbe  general  welfare 
evidence  of  this  was  to  be  fuund  in  tbe  maooi 
had  for  man;  years  been  governed,  and  e: 
burden  of  taxation  imposed  upon  the  people. 
doubt  that  the  public  expenditure  had  been 
upon  a  scale  bejond  what  was  required  by  t 
Nation,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  suppo 
commanding  influence  in  the  election  of  th< 
But  while  this  was  an  evil  nrgentlj  requiring 
believed  that  it  was  neither  necessary  for  th 
make  the  total  change  in  the  character  of  th 
which  would  ensue  were  all  itj  member*  to 
popular  constituencies. 

Bf  the  preservation  of  manj  of  tbe  smalU 
Dutating  the  count;  representation  in  a  ma 
influence  to  the  great  land  proprietors,  the  fo 
and  interests  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  [ 
the  strength  of  the  democratic  element  in  its 
augmented,  it  was  neither  tbe  intention  nor  I 
to  render  that  element  all-powerful.  What 
complished  more  successfully  than  could  well 
was  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  constitutio 
Tbe  wisdom  with  which  this  great  change 
designed,  is  shown  b;  its  results.  It  has  non 
id  operation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  compar 
lation  and  government  during  that  period  wi 
without  perceiving  how  much  it  has  been  alt 
But  though  the  measure  of  Parliament! 
passed  in  1B32  has  been  thus  successful,  and  I 
proved  by  its  results  to  have  been,  upon  the 
one,  it  was  by  no  means  perfect. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  chief  defect 
that  it  failed  to  provide  odcqaatelj  against 
moval  of  abuses  might  incidentally  diminish  ' 
the  government  in  parliament.  It  has  ofte 
that,  under  our  present  const  itntion,  the  wc 
weak  one.  A  weak  ministry  has  not  the  po 
it  must  bring  forward  in  parliament,  not  the 
best,  but  those  it  can  hope  to  carrj  ;  it  cann 
utive  government  according  to  the  ( 
uid  in  the  exercise  of  the  authoritj 
t  is  compelled  to  jield  to  every  popi 
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r.a5.nable  claims  of  its  adherents  ;  it  is  under  a  constant  tempta- 
ti.™  nndulv  to  court  popularity,  and  to  exaggerate  the  faults  of  party 
~K^^^  '"-"   '''  n,easures   to  promote   the   .ate- 

L  f.nfiu  nartv  rather  than  those  of  the  Nation. 

NWif^hr^Jl -our  whole  system    of  parliamentary   government 
„'r  a     -ft  should  become  impossible,  j"-  -y  -".s;ae.aWe  t.m 
.i..t  an  administration  of  proper  strength  should  bejoruied.      1  b  s 
iDi-ht  happen  if  the  House  of  Commons,  from  the  f  «-'"^«  °/  ""'J. 
mZ  Jny  feeling  or  bond  of  union  in  the  supporters  of  the  go- 

rXCd  sLw  a  disposition  «?  I'S^^Vre^'^sonsXld  g 
advice  of  the  senants  of  the  crown,  a  though  the  P^"°"*  *>°^^^J 
...ffire  had.  upon  the  whole,  more  of  lU  confidence  than   any   otner 

"'Hrt:U  L'UnU^sTrTtt  be  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of 
.he     ow?to  rilgn.  if  they  fi"Jthemsehes  without  adequaj^esup^^^^^^^^ 

u>  the  House  of  Commons.  The.r  domg  so  «°"'^,,^«  "^^  "^  "  Jbe 
c^se  supposed  :  and  there  would  be  "O  resource  but  to  tolerate  tne 
eii>t.nie  of  an   administration  unable  to  gu.de  the  proceedmgs  ot 

'lutX^ould  involve  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  essential 
principle  of  a  parliamentary  government^ 

'  The  political  event,  of  the  last  few  years  afford  much  gr°u°d  for 
»p-.rehending  that  the  country  may  be  exposed  to.these  very  ser  o 
X  from  it5  becoming  impossible  that  any  ''drmrMStm-on  si.o^ld  bo 

formed  havinp  sufficient  strength  .n  the  """^t  °*^PreT  h'at  such  a 
tiie  parsing  of  the  Reform  acts,  there  was  little  danger  tl^t^'^"'^ 
^J^  things  could  arise.     The  former  state  of  tb«  r«P^^^^^t^J°^"; 

v«iHr  with  the  large  means  of  mBuence  ^»>>'''^ '"l^'" X^o  thf^^^^^^ 
so  duch  power  to  the  crown,  that  ministers  unacceptable  to  tne 
.frtn  could  seldom  long  maintain  their  position. 

Aco.,parison  of  the  working  of  the  ,<=""»''»"'>»"'. ^^'^J'^Xt  X 
ti.Li.MMg  of  the  Reform  Bill,  must.    I  think,  conwnce  «  tliat  \ 
miction  a!ked  by  the  Duke  of  Welhngton  while  it  was  in  progres 
'Ho.  is  the  king-s  government  in  future  to  be  earned  on  ?    de^er^ul 
more  consideration  and  a  more  practical  answer  than  ^i  ^^^\^ 
1  ro:n  the  combined  etfect  of  tl.e  acts  of  P'''-'''''";"'"^  [ ^^^cLr. 
of  n,^v  other  reforms,  especially  those  of  an  «<=°"°"''^^™„^f%he 
.h,ch  have  b.ea  carried  in  the   !>"» /"^fre're   seemTo   be  good 
orown  has  been  so   much   diminished,  that  there   seem  to        > 
.roands  for  believing  that  the  state  of  things,  in  U  80,   amply    u 

f.ng  Dunning-s  celebrated  --  "t'""  X^n,    of  C^^^^^^^ 
t-,wtr,has  been   reversed,  and   that  the  balance  oi  ine 

Lvniw  be  in  no  slight  danger  of  being  ^'^^'•^"f '^.  ^^ /Jj^n'^^of  the 
diminution  of  the  influence  in  parliament  which  the  servants 
crown  formerly  enjoyed."     pp.  85,^99.  ^  ,  . 

'  ••  &c<,«rf*w"  •  "another  fault  is.  the  want  of  proper  facilities  for 
Wln^fn^Sthe  House  of  Commons  smf^^^^^^^  ofmem^- 
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occDpjing  ao  iodependrnt  position,  mod  not  looking  for  Um  reten- 
tion of  their  Msti  to  thefftior  of  a  conitituenoj,  were  mble  tooppo** 
boldlj  anj  popnlar  delusion  of  the  daj.  I  apply  tliii  remark,  how- 
ever, cfaie%  to  minister*  and  their  subordinates.  Id  the  time  of 
close-boroughs  the  fittest  man  conld  be  nuned  to  a  aitoalion.  Bat 
a  minister's  choice  is  now  limited  to  thoae 
liament  or  can  gain  admission  to  it,  fthrougl 
stitaency.)  This  is  often  an  obstacle  to  pla 
efficient  hands  .  .  .  and  has  often  cai 
menti  for  the  pnblic  serTice  to  be  disturbed 
some  local  conitituencj."  (pp.  105 — 107) 
■■  What  J  regard  as  the  first  view  of  the 
opposition  to  it,  is  so  well  Niated  in  an  artic 
Review,  that  I  will  quote  the  passage.  ' ' 
impossible  to  denj  was  a  tranifer  of  power 
the  middle  classes.  Who  will  not  now  v 
a  revolution,  at  the  magnitude  of  which  ge 
aland  aghast,  which  cautions  men  might  wel 
and  even  men  who  loved  progress  might  ^ 
likewise,  deprecate  and  dread.  Those  who 
not  unreason ahl J  doubt  the  wisdom  of  entr 
to  tbeir  hands.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  n 
nor  that,  in  some  respects,  its  opponents  jn 
saw  further  into  its  consequences,  than  its  i 
we  confess  that,  approving  of  it  aa  we  dia 
just,wiee,  nnd  necessary  measure — tracing  in 
influences  the  rapid  progress  of  Befonnt  in 
in  it  several  dangers,  drawbacks  and  eiten 
questionable  change,  which  we  did  not  see 
knowledge  much  weight  and  wisdom  in  hos 
the  time  we  sconted  as  mere  dictates  of  le 
we  look  back  with  some  remorse  and  sbam 
language,  the  acrimony  of  our  feelings,  1 
philosophy  and  the  shortness  of  oar  vision, 
done  again,  we  should  act  with  greater  m 
far  less  confidence  and  far  more  misgiving.' 
1854. p.  573,  Euay.pp.  1U<S.) 

It  is  hard  altogether  to  reconcile  Lo 
the  eenlimeuta  in  the  forgoing  extract 
North  British  Review,  with  those  we  hi 
quoted  from  bimseir,  viz.  that  "  the  wise 
of  IbSl  is  shewn  bv  its  results  during  I 
has  been  in  operation  :"  and  that  "  it  is 
the  /^irit  of  our  legiilalion  andgovemm 
without  perceiving  hov>  much  it  ka$  been  < 
(p.  b7.) 
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power  from  one  class  of  society  to  another,  since  this  is  no  longer  ne-  ' 

cefsarj  to  protect  the  general  interests  from  being  sacrificed  to  those 

of  a  miDoritj.   The  objects  that  ought  to  be  aimed  at  are,  to  interest  ', 

a  larger  portion  of  the  people  in  the  constitution   by  investing  thern  ' 

with  political   rights   without   disturbing   the  existing   balance    of 

p*jwer :  to  discourage  bribery  without  giving  more  influence  to  the 

arts  of  demagogues  ; — to  strengthen  the  legitimate  authority    of  the 

ext'cutive  government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  its  being  j 

abused  ;  and  to  render  the  distribution  of  the    parliamentary    fran-  I 

ch'.5e  le?s  unequal  and  less  anomalous,  but  yet  carefully   to  preserve 

that  character  which  has  hitherto  belonged  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

irom  Its  including  men  representing  all  the  different  classes  of  society, 

and  all  the  different  interests  and  opinions  to  be  found  in  the  nation." 

;pp.  126-129.) 

How  is  this  rather  generallj  stated  and  somewhat  see-saw 
bid  of  reform  to  be  brought  about?  Here  is  the  notable 
pUn  of  his  Lordship, — of  his  own  special  and  sole  devising : — 

"  If  I  might  hazard  a  suggestion^  I   would  recommend  that   the 
qaeeo  should  nominate  a  committee  of  her  privy  council,  composed 
of  members  taken  from  different  political  parties,  to  consider  and  re- 
port what  measures  of  reform  ought  to  be  adopted.     This  sugges- 
UoD  is  partly  founded  upon  one  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  some 
periodical  publication,  that  the  course  taken  for  the  amendment  of 
tbt:  Poor  Law  should   be  followed  as  a  precedent,  and  that  a  royal 
cociiaiision  should  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  present  state  of 
tb*  reptesentation  and  the  best  mode  of  improving  it.     The  present, 
Lc»e'.er  ijj  not  quite  a  parallel   case.      Though  a  searching   enquiry 
f*'2i?  conducted  by  able  men,  would  be  useful  for  discovering  how 
^^'  ii^stitutions  may   be  most  safely  and  effectually  improved,  some- 
il:<»  more  is  wanted.     It  is  necessary  to   find   out,   not   only  what 
»c.u;d  be  the  best,  but  also  what  are  the  measures  that  could  be 
firried  with  the  assent  of  the  chief  political  parties  in  the  country 
A  well-selected  committee  of  the  privy  council   might  enquire  as 
Well  «  a  **  commission  '*   into   the   best  mode  of  reforming  our  re- 
prcAfntation,  while  it  would  better  afford  the  means  of  discovering 
^nat  measures  could  be  carried,  as  it  would  have  among  its  mem- 
bn  some  of  the  leaders  of  all  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  not  eX" 
cxiiug  the  radical  party.     Even  if  it  should  prove  impossible  to  in- 
•iuce  the  members  of  this  party  to  accept  as  sufficient   such   reforms 
i^  others  would  regard  as  safe,  there  ought  to  be  a  full  opportunity 
of  comiiiering  their  views,  and  the  party  numbers  among  its  mera- 
^rs  men  who  with  great  propriety  might  be  made  privy  councillors  for 
tte  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  serve  on  such  a  committee, 

i^holllci  it  be  practicable  to  prevail  on  this  committee,  or  a  con- 
^iif-rable  majority  of  it,  to  concur  in  a  plan  of  parliamentary  reform 
^^i'^ied  tu  the  present  state  of  t fie  country,  their  report,  after  having 
tftn  approved  by  Her  Majesty,  on  the  advice  of  her  responsible  ser- 
vant*, niijibt  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  bill  ; — which,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  would,  if  thus  brought  forward,  be  passed  without 
aiaiculty."     (pp.   152—4.) 
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Having  now  given  the  pith  of  the  noble  Lord's  argoiMiils 
nd  propositioiiB,  we  shall  foT  the  sftke  of  convenience  and 
listinctneM,  put  them  in  the  form  of  a  brief  but  sufficient 
ummary,  viz. 

Beform  in  1831  re-diatribated 
avish  waste  of  public  money,  and 
»f  I^slation  pTerionslj,  to  sabsei 

The  defecU  of  that  Reform  we 
ideqaately  provide  against  the 
x)wer  in  ParUament,  which  has 
he  mercy  of  majorities,  and  ther 
\qtteexabU.  2naly.  It  too  entire 
mce  and  advantage  afforded  by  t 
wringing  into  Parliament  valuabl 
xinstitaency  ojien. 

The  now  contemplated  Beform 
M  gave  reason  for  the  Beform  of 
Lst.  To  interest  more  of  the  peo[ 
listnrbing  the  "  existing  balanc 
tndly.Todiscoorage  bribery  withi 
Itdly,  To  strengthen  the  exeoutiv 
its  power.  4thly.  And  finally,  t 
equally ;  bat  at  the  same  time  ca 
representation  of  all  classes  in  th 

To  this  summary  we  shoald  p 
ihewn  already)  the  opinions  fron 
that  the  Beform  measure  of  1 8S1 
more  truly  by  its  opponents  thai 
had  many  dangers,  drawbacks,  ai 
and  questionable  change"^tbat 
with  some  remone  andtkame  to 
in  short  :— 

"  If  t'were  to  be  done  agai 
And  after  thus  puzzling  us  and 
than  SOO  pages,  he  abruptly  d 
readers  together,  without  Uie  lea 
for  remedying  the  evils  of  the  u 
of  the  future.  All  we  are  told 
the  Privy  Council" ! 

A  very  old  l^al  joke  recorda 
barrister  who  met  an  attempt  to 
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of  bim  without  a  fee,  by  saggesting  to  the  applicant  that  his 
best  course  was  to  "  take  advice  of  counsel*'  I  Mutato  nomine 
this  is  what  Lord  Grey  is  doing  in  the  present  instance,  with 
the  ?ery  important  exception,  however,  that  he  has  himself 
5tated  for  us  the  case  on  which  he  recommends  we  should 
"  take  advice"  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

In  the  simplest  and  most  earnest  seriousness  we  roust  add  . 
that  both  the  subject  and  the  public  he  addresses  have  a  claim 
to  worthier  treatment  than  this.  So  elaborate  an  exposition 
of  defects,  evils  aud  dangers  ought  surely  to  have  been  supple- 
mented with  at  least  an  outline  sketch  of  what  is  to  be  done 
in  ihe  way  of  remedy  and  rescue.  If  the  Executive  were  too 
much  weakened  in  Parliament  by  the  Reform  of  1831-2,  how 
is  the  Reform  of  1858  to  strengthen  them  again,  without 
impairing  popular  liberty,  or  retrograding  in  any  way  towards 
Ihe  condemned  ^^tf-Reform  state  of  things?  In  fact  retro- 
gression is  plainly  impossible,  if  we  are,  as  be  says,  to  "  interest 
more  of  the  people  in  the  Constitution.^^  And  this  last  object 
in  its  turn  becomes  a  difficulty  of  magnitude  when  it  is  to  be 
sought  after  *'  without  disturbing  the  existing  balance  of  power 
hittceen  classes"/  Perplexed  and  confounded  we  ask,  and 
surely  have  a  right  to  ask,  haw  are  these  conditions  to  be  saved, 
and  nevertheless  the  work  before  us  to  be  done  ?  '*  Consult 
a Cojimltee  of  the  Privi/  Council"  is  his  only  reply  ! 

Ke  country  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  treat  this  recom- 
n^ecdation  even  with  a  moment's  tolerance,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore not  abuse  the  patience  of  the  reader  by  dwelling  upon  it. 

It  is  certainly  a  duty,  (and  one  of  graver  and  more  pressing 
importance  than  apparent  to  the  superticial  thinker)  for  those 
who  have  the  means  and  power  of  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  influencing  in  any  degree  the  course  and 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  to  give  what  aid  they  can  towards 
solving  the  great  problem  of  the  day — inevitably  before  us  and 
pre.<sing  for  solution — the  safe  " letting  down"  as  it  were,  of 
Aristocracy  nito  Democracy.  Lord  Grey  more  than  tacitly 
admits  the  irresistible  advance  of  the  latter ;  and  we  have  a 
plain  confession  to  the  same  effect  from  the  ultra-Couservatives, 
as  shewn  by  Lord  Derby's  recent  manifesto,  in  which  further 
Kcform  is  prominently  introduced  among  the  measures  he 
cnntemplates  during  his  career  of  office. 

Tiie  tendency   of  the  age  is  unquestionably  towards    the 
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qualization  of  classes,  and  this  tendrnt^  is  not  of  the  prewtit 
ge  alone  but  of  long  previous  date.  And  ibe  real  questioD 
«fore  us  is  not  how  to  resist  or  stop  it — for  iiai  is  beyond 
ur  power — but  how  to  re^julste  and  moderate  ita  progress,  so 
s  that  tbe  ulliniate  equalization  may  not  be  that  of  rain  and 
ommon  destractioo.  De  Tocqueviiie,  whom  we  have  quoted 
lefore,  though  not  in  the  same  passages  in  wbicb  we  find  him 
ccasionall;  quoted  b;  Elarl  Orey,  has  in  the  lutroduclion  to 
he  edition  of  liis  work  on  American  democracy  which  appeared 
)  188&,  tbe  following  reflections  eminently  worthy  of  attentive 
anaideration,  although  they  seem  tu  have  escaped  the  attention 
t  tbe  noble  lord. 

"  Si,  i  partir  du  oniigme  siecle,  voiu  exatniiwE  ce  qui  se  puie  ea 
'ranee  de  cinguante  en  cinqiunle  anneea,  au  bout  de  cbacane  de  »■> 
^riodes,  vous  ne  msnquerei  point  d'spercevoir  qu'une  double  re- 
alotion  s'est  opirie  dana  I'at&t  de  la  Miciete.  Lf  Noble  tan  bal»4 
tut  I'^helle  sociale,  le  roturier  s';  sera  £lev6  ;  I'uo  descend,  I'autre 
mote.  Chaqne  demi-tiecle  leirapproache,  et  Iiientdt  ill  vont  n 
lucher.  Bt  ceci  n'sst  pas  aeulement  particulier  a  la  France.  De- 
lelqne  cdtS  yw  notu  jetioni  noi  renrds,  uou»  aperce*ons  la  meme 
iTofution  qui  se  continue  dans  tout  runiTeri  chretien. 

Partoat  on  s  vu  lei  diTeri  inHdengde  la  vie  des  peoples    tourner 
I  profit  de  U  d^mocratie ;    tous  les  homues  I'ont  Mie  de   leun 
Torts:  cenz  qui  BTsient  en  vue  de  CDDcourir  b   les   lucces  et  «ui 
lie  ne   songeuent  point  d  la  BcrTir  ; — ceuz  qui  ont  combattu 
la  et  ceuz  memes  qui  te  sont  d8clarda  sea  ennemis  ;  tous  ont 
JUuSs  pele.mele  dans  la  meme  voie,  Ft  tous  ont  travaill^  en  < 
lun,  lei  uns  malgrg  eui,  les  sotres  i  lenr   inso,  avenglM  instnJ 
Ull  Us  mains  da  Dieu. 

Seroit-il  tsgc  de  croire  qo'un  mouvement  locial  qui  vient  i 
lin,  pourra  etre  Buspendu  par  les  efforts  d'une  g&nferation  ?  P 
on  qu'apTJis  avoir  (Telruit  la  f^odalite  et  vaincu  les  rois.  )a  di 
■atii!  reeulera  devant  les  bourgeois  et  les  riches  ?  S'arrele 
le  maintenant  qu'elle  est  devenue  si  forte  et  les  adrerswn 
ibles? 

Le  peuples  chr^tiens  me  parsissent  ofFrir  de  nos  jours  on  effra 
wctacle.  Le  mouvement  qui  les  emporte  est  dSji  asses  fort,  ; 
ii'on  ne  puisse  le  auapendre,  et  il  o'est  pas  encore  asaez  rapide  ; 
ii'on  desesp^re  de  le  diriger ;  leur  sort  est  entre  laurs  mains ; 
lenlot  il  leur  6cbappe.  Inatruire  la  dgmocrntie,  r&nimer  a' 
}Ut  ses  crojances,  purifier  ses  nioeura,  r&gler  aesraouvemens,  su 
ler  pen  i  peu  !a  science  des  affaires  a  son  inexperience,  la  com 
ince  de  sea  vraia  interests  i  sea  aveugles  instincts  ;  adaptei 
nivernement  sux  temps  et  aux  lieux,  le  modifier  suivant  lea  cir 
ances  et  les  hommea  ;  tel  eat  le  premier  des  devoirs  iuipoae  de 
ora  i  ceiix  qui  dirigent  la  socigti.  Mus  c'eat  b  quoi  nous  ne  aosge- 
IB  guere,  places  au  milien  d'une  Beave  rapide,  nous  fiiona  obttine- 
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draw  therefrom  »,  to  be  wiae  in  time — to 
accept  cheerfnilj  what  it  is  vain  to  coule 
removing  of  oar  own  will  and  act,  what  l 
dered  abase*  and  injoitices, — the  weak  p 
of  social  order,  so  to  strengthen  the  lat 
theiicefortli  impregnable  to  the  enemies  ol 
pertf,  all  law,  all  organised  aocietj  whate' 
pilj  to  be  counted  bj  milliona  throogbont 
but  are  aa  jet,  thank  Heaven,  compntabk 
at  home. 

The  conftision  into  which  all  Europe  « 
sncb  lamentable,  but  verj  possible  cont 
mature  death  of  Napoleon  III.,  or  anot 
tical  earthquake  sucn  aa  in  1848,  woe 
temper  of  the  middle  and  the  lower  classe 
the  precipitate  adoption  while  yet  rude  an< 
stitution  changes,  the  safe  ana  health;  w< 
be  provided  for  only  by  giving  them  that 
and  consideration,  for  which  we  have  ti 
now,  neither  of  which  can  we  be  sure  of 
period,  should  we  procnutinate. 

There  need  be  little  hesitation  in  agreei 
in  his  opinion  that  corruption  and  intimid 
greatest  defects  and  evils  of  our  present  c 
Neither  have  we  to  enter  into  a  controver 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  upon  his  m 
applying  a  remedy  to  one  acknowledged  ei 
which  may  be  held  or  supposed  in  some  t 
it,  can  simultaneously  and  equally  be  res 
his  strange  postulate  can  be  fully  satisfied 
remedy  both  the  evils  in  question ;  menac 
thereby  rendered  equally  abortive. 

There  are  a  few  stereotyped  arguments, 
can  be  called)  against  the  "  Ballot "  whic 
means  delay  as  long.  The  first  and  no 
qnil^e  naturally  the  emptiest)  is,  that  the  ba 
Without  discusBiTig  the  abstract  propositi 
flattering  to  Englishmen,  that  whatever  ii 
therefore  be  wrong,  it  is  certainly  fair  foi 
they  consider  corruption  and  intimidatio 
peculiarly  Engli*h  practices — carefully  to 
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)necan  dream  of  denj- 

0  obviate  them  have 
e  seen  how  disparng- 
3  of  the  latest  attempt 
naking  of  vhich  was 
and  wisdom,  gathered 
lish,  and  was  brought 
eased,  every  eli'ort  of 
r  of  days  gone  hy,  has 
if  consequence,  those 
bat  reason,  or  shadow 
trial  at  least  to  secret 

despair  ? 

It  not  be  secret— that 
intries,  to  be  inviolate, 

has  not  been  inviolate 
Lat^it  could  not  and 

«y  has  been  wilfully 
!  outrageous  violations, 
have   not  approached 

1  carelessaess  in  voting. 
do  not,  according  to 
lunta,  constitute  sny- 
sesof  voling.  When- 
josely  violated,  secret 
n  every  district  in  the 

texts  is,  that  the  ballot 
-that  money  will  still 
inff  effeeied,  and  that 
ibout  taking  it,  when 
^y  voted,   will  have  no 

osing  it  all  to  turn  out 
>uld  not  eventuate  in 
^tensive  as  those  inhe- 
leu  voting  the  briber 
lat  hia  money  is  not 
knows  and  can  avoid 
power,  the  meu  who 
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Lave  played  him  false.  Rut  under  m 
certain  of  being  able  to  distinguish  tht 
even  in  the  smallest  constituencies ;  v 
slitnencies  not  only  would  detection  of 
hopeless,  but  the  attempt  at  eonditiont 
call  it,  would  be  replete  with  £norni4 
and  personal  rislc  to  himself. 

Mr.  Grole,  whose  name  is  familia 
three  capacities  of  head  of  the  well-l 
London  ;  author  of  a  "  History  of  Or 
or  twelve  years  after  the  Reform-Bill,  i 
of  the  citT  of  London  in  Parliament,  i 
supported  what  are  knowD  aa  "  Badici 
and  caused  to  be  constructed  a  model 
its  principle  and  arrangemeats  seemec 
secrecy.  We  think  it  possible  by  a  nc 
cated  description  to  give  a  fair  idea  of 

Two  apartments,  an  outer  and  an 
opening  only  fiom  and  into  the  first)  i 
one  being  large  enough  to  accommoda 
ballot,  the  candidates'  agents,  and  a 
public.  In  the  partilion  wall  between 
be  two  doors  within,  the  centre  betwt 
window,  but  filled  with  the  ballot-box 
actly  into  the  opening  and  presenting 
room,  and  their  back  to  the  inner  rooi 

The  voter,  having  gone  through  tb 
tioning,  identification,  and  (if  required 
Oath,  in  the  enter  room,  enters  the  ol 
hand  door,  which  by  a  spring,  opens 
fast  behind  him  when  in.  He  theu  i 
quite  secluded  from  all  observatiou. 
side  of  the  ballot  box  he  sees,  in  a  spec 
a  card  with  the  names  of  the  respective 
it.  A  piece  of  pointed  steel  hangs  cic 
instructed  (on  a  model  outride,)  to  indict 
for  a  candidate,  by  punching  with  the  ■ 
in  a  line  with  his  favorite's  name,  the 
separate  compartments  for  the  purpose 
When  he  has  done  this  and  dropped 
choose,  himself  make  the  card  drop  i 
ballot  box  below,  by  pressing  a  brass  ] 


DIM  by  the  Ic/i 
)rilj' outwards, 

IS  of  knowing 
lectors  or  any 
n marked  back 
I,  is  glazetl  on 
]f  tlie  back  of 
part  lb  rough 
:er  liuve  mailc 
seen  through 
iusertci!,  with 
111(1  its  printed 
lave  nrglected 
3ras3  knob  on 
lables  the  In- 
ever,  without 
A.  new  card  is 
turn  to  mark. 
^er  part  of  the 
the  Inspectors 
I  out  and  the 
rded. 

t  tlio  weakest 
ne  quarters  so 
hem,  although 
ption  we  have 
gatiou  cannot 
reaE  secrecy  in 

,  the  influence 
ce.  Tlie  indi- 
f  in  action,  by 
:e  of  a  tlircat, 
;o  in  tlie  Secret 
he  had  bcea 
1  his  tenant,  or 
assumpfion  of 
could  liavc  no 
adherenl,  and 
kieas  in  future. 
:  and  fiercest  of 
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his  Wlowers  would  find  their  tl 
b?  a  nimilar  uncrrluintv,  and  a 
oulmged  friend  into  b  desperate 
We  b&ve,  at  lea^t  for  the  tii 
not  verj  considerable  portion  i 
can  be  at  all  called  practical,  o\ 
The  Tiewa  and  opinions  of  the  ' 
tbe  day  are  a  Decessarr  part  oi 
OQtline  of  tbose  of  at  least  one  : 
baa  been  already  supplied  by  th 
partof  this  article,  the  "reprint' 

Kper.  The  followinpt  roanifesi 
im  the  "  Economist"  newspa 
■pirations  mainl;  from  Mr.  ^ 
BecretaHes  to  tha  Treasury,  Wi 
General,  &c.  &c.,)  and  from  a  n 
just  before  the  first  meeting  of 
kiid  thenfore  before  any  of  tbe 
late  sudden  change  of  ministry 

PARLIAMENT 
The  only  pnrpoae  □rrefoming 
flo  argent  demuid  for  such  a  mi 
freelj  and  de](b«rat*  more  carefu 
prcMure  of  to  OTer-mailering  cur 
tesch  the  counlrj  what  is  detirobi 
•  matured  and  detprinined  popul 
accept.  We  hare,  Iherefure,  st  f 
fore  an  ondefiaed  current  of  liber 
DMd  not  merely  a»k  what  Bngliali 
for  much  more — naj,  much  more 
and  of  public  men.  .  English  o| 
MliiouB  to  listen  And  judge.  It . 
The  reform  n»»ded  and  looked  f 
that  i«,  a  meaiuTB  giving  freer  an 
wants  of  the  cooimuoit;  at  large 
liberal  measure  ought  to  be,  Engl 
mindi.  Let  as  attempt  to  laj  do' 
ioview.  (10  The  aimofanjti 
not  tend  to  aaj  tort  of  cUh  tjrai 
ioK  ia  the  slate  th*  rariou*  focial 
and  harmonious  proportion — not 

EOTtance  bj  mere  numbers,  any  i 
nportance  of  "members"  of  th 
feet  political    ft<*edom  would  be 


Moondar;  to  tbe  moral  and  iott 
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li&t  tlicresliould  be  III 

social  interests"  shoi 
<ua  proportion,"  nut 

moral  and  intellectoi 
y  are  called  upon  to  { 
There  should  therefor 
electoral  classes,"  do 
'  represented  by  our 
arious  interests"  be  1 
ontrast  and  antagonif 
lislinction^  and  putii 
;round  on  whicli  all  c 
Vnd  (as  a  conclusio 
,)  in  the  contemplate) 
new  measure  of  Refoi 
Jered  only  iu  places  n 
terests  and  social  opi 
nity  and  close  cuhesioi 
nuuity  may  be,  and  « 
his  rule  is  prD|>o!<ed 
laller  and  less  unifor 
eive  a  protection  wl 
lannrr  hope  to  attain 
ounties  and  the  lai^ 
friter,  in  the  category 
"uniformity  and  clo 
g  to  him,  should  hav 
lives,  based  on  the  m 
of  population.     Like 

Their  wms  are  a  tbou 
eir  population  a  quar 
ilself,  or  even  upward 
leir  interests  being  c 
',  their  representation 
impact  also.  *'  Agr 
'  capital"  in  the  othi 
,  wliich  do  not  requii 
re  are  a  variety  of  oiino 
'•bopie  in  counties  am 

just  named.     The  " 

the  smaller  boronghi 

d  on  their  account,  ge 

In  short,  the  "  Jico 
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R^Jicals  which  it  represents,  are  for  letJsening  the  power  of  the 
lords  of  land  and  gold,  and  increasing  that  of  the  sturdy  demo- 
cniis  of  the  middle  classes. 

In  direct  opposition  to  these  views  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
oiilv  member  of  the  present  administration  (that  of  Lord  Derby,) 
bLo  bas  as  yet  spoken  out  at  all,  and  disdained  to  avail  himself 
of  the  mere  abstract  generalities  under  wliich  several  of  his 
conveners  have  taken  refuge.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  the  Attorney 
(jeiieral  of  the  new  government,  at  Ipswich,  Thursday  the 
fourth  March,  upon  bis  re-election  for  the  eastern  division  of 
Sulfulk  county,  occasioned  by  his  acceptance  of  office,  thus 
dtriivered  himself  on  the  subject  of  Reform. 

"There  is  another  subject  upon  which  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  fo 
aJlreiis  tou  with  any  reserve,  and  upon  which,  as  upon    all    others 
^hichare  uninfluenced  by  temporary  or  peculiar  considerations,  you 
have  a  right  to  except  freedom   and  openness  of  discussion  on  the 
part  of  your  representative, — 1  mean  the  all-important  question  of 
rtt«'rm   in  the  representation  of  the  people.     (Cheers.)     1  must  say 
li-it  upon  this  subject  justice  has  hardly  been  done  to  that  great  Con- 
.•ervative  party  in  the  State  to  which  1  am  proud  to  belong,  and  if  1  could 
[resume  to  offer  a  complaint  of  anything  personal  to  myself  1  should 
«j  that  I  had  hardly  had  justice  done  to  me  upon  this  important  ques- 
to:^.    It  bas  been  imputed  to  the  Conservative  party,  and  it  has  been 
imputed  personally  to  myself,  that  we  are  insincere  in  our  endeavours 
aL'iid  rhe  expectations  which  we  may  hold  out  for  reform  in  the  re- 
H^'itation  of  the  people,  and  that  we  desire  to  prevent  all  reform, 
4ji  cQinge,  all  improvement  in  that,  as  in  other  def.artments   of  the 
'*^f^^te.    Now  1  have  long  felt,  in  common  I  believe  with  those   who 
fcave  bestowed  impartial  reflection  and  attention    upon    the   subject, 
ttat  the  elective  franchise  is  confined  to  certain  classes  of  the  peof)le 
»l  0  ought  not  exclusively  to  possess  it.     It  has  been  supposed — nay, 
it  ias  been  publicly  stated  within  these  eight-and-forty   hours,   with 
rtference  to  plans  to  which  I  have  from  time  to  time  here  and    else- 
*Ure  alluded — that  I  desire  to  deprive  of  the  elective  franchise  the 
trtthoidtrrs,   tenant  farmers,  and  others  in  the  county  of  Suflblk  and 
tiruughnut  Great  Britain.     So  far  is  that  from  being  correct,  that 
•n  the  contrary  I  declare  that  I  will  never  be  a  party  to  any   scheme 
ct  reform  by  which  one  single  British  man  who. now  enjoys  the  fran- 
chise fchall  be  dispossessed  of  that  franchise.     My  policy  is  all  for  ex- 
tension ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  there  are  now  ujen   in    this   king- 
(if>\\\ — not  numbered  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands,  but  by   hundreds 
f'f  tliou^^ands — who  are  well  qualified  by  education,   by   property,   by 
fi  ariicter,   by    position,    by    all    that  can  entitle  a  free  man  in  a  free 
country  to  the  possession  of  the  elective  franchise — who  have  it    not, 
arid  who  are  among  the  unrepresented  in  this  country,  1  feel  that  we 
fought  nut,  whenever  the  time  shall  come  to  legislate  upon    this    sub- 
jfrct,  to  leave  one  man  in  Britain,  who  is  by  the  qualitications  to  which 
1  ^lave  adverted  entitled  to  the  elective  franchise,  without  it.     (Vloar, 
^'^^r.)     I  therefore  desire — and  I  hope  that  there  is  nothing  that  the 
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Lumbler  classes  of  societj  will  complai 
t  the  upper  end,  and  to  descend  in  c 
tate  of  education  and  intelligence  am 
Whether  in  counties  or  in  lownd  1  woii 
hue  upon  ererj  individual  who  poises 
brd  a  prospect  of  hit  eiercising  that 
vould  likewise  confer  it  upon  every  mi 
hat  he  possesses  &  liberal  educatlu 
ilassical  education,  but  that  be  has  a  s 
he  expectation  of  an  intelligent,  right  t 
if  that  franchise,  even  although  he 
lountj,  or  a  101.  householder  within  a 
i  necessary  also^but  hei'e  «e  come  u 
liffieullj — that  a  ereat  number  of  tow 
he  population  of  which  has  increase 
lecome  places  of  great  importance  I 
onger  be  deprived  of  the  electiTe  fran 
ktnple,  towns  like  the  neighbouring 
imall  population  returning  two  mei 
malier,  or  perhaps  even  with  a  larger 
bat  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  a 
i-om  circumstaace*  over  which  the  Le) 
nrning  one  member  to  FarllameDt,  wl 
ive  towDi  in  the  North  of  England 
\Q,QQO  inhabitants,  returning  no  mem 
hat  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  reme 
ixample,  whv  m;  old  frien<)i  and  consi 
10/.  houses  in  the  borough  should  con 
rhen  it  is  refused  to  the  inhabitants  i 
ladleigh,  who  are  equal  in  character, 
0  the  inhabitants  of  this  town.  (Hca 
he  e*ils  which  I  would  seek  to  remedy 
eel  that  a  great  and  undue  dispropor 
aw  between  the  population  and  the  ni 
!  would,  therefore,  ai  far  as  maj  be,  em 
lod  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  the  inhi 
lot  say — for  it  would  be  absurd  to  dr( 
rould  endeavour  to  parcel  out  the  i>at 
ict  proportion  of  population  to  memb 
ee  why  some  52  counties  in  England  a: 
ilectors,  and  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  m 
lut  \bO  members,  while  the  boroughs 
nemhers  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  I 
ug  to  do  justice,  then,  to  the  populat 
ranchise  so  far  as  the  education,  the  i 
he  general  improvement  in  all  clats 
o  do  so  with  safety,  let  us  at  the  same 
ind  take  care  that  the  nuiuuer  of  mem 
if  England  and  Wales  shall  hear  somt 
he  innoensity  of  their  electors  and  of 
be   remarks   which  I  make  upon  this 
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permit  me  to  remind  you  that  I  speak  only  for  myself.  The  noble 
earl  who  has  done  me  the  honour  to  associate  me  with  him  in  the 
Government  of  which  he  is  the  head,  has  lately  announced  in  Par- 
li;iment  that  it  is  his  intention  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
tije  representation,  and  to  bring  forward  some  measures  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  has  at  the  same  time  announced  that  he  feels  it  impossible, 
con<i>ttnlly  with  bis  other  public  duties,  and  with  a  due  regard  to 
tho^e  other  measures  which  are  forced  upon  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  Legislature,  to  undertake  that  task  during  the  present  session 
of  Parliament.  1  must  freely  tell  you  that  this  is  all  that  I  can  say 
to  vou  on  the  subject;  for  it  is  all  that  I  know  myself.  I  am  not  in 
the  secret  of  the  heads  of  the  Government,  if  they  have  a  secret ;  I 
know  not  their  individual  or  general  views  upon  this  question  ;  but 
speaking  for  myself,  and  for  myself  alone,  I  say  that  I  shall  be  ready, 
wbenever  a  fit  and  convenient  time  shall  arrive — and  I  don't  hesitate 
sav  that  the  consideration  of  this  question  ought  no  longer  to  be 
{•o>:[>oncd  than  the  ensuing  session — in  my  place  in  Parliament  and 
whether  in  or  out  of  office,  to  advocate  and  maintain  these  principle*, 
tvtii  down  to  the  details  to  which  I  have  now  alluded.     (Cheers.)" 

C«  Times,"  March,  9th,  1858, 

Like  all  others  of  whatever  party  who  have  of  late  given  us 

the  beuefit  of  their  opinions  on  lieform,  Sir  Fitzroy   Kelly  is 

priidigal  of   assurances  that  "  intellect,"    *'  education,"    and 

•independence/'  are  the  tests  by  which  he  would  judge  of  the 

fitness  of  individuals  and  communities  for  increased   political 

i^dncl]i^es.     But  he  seems  to  expect  that  we  shall  take  these 

&2  Kords  of  course  and  mere  phrases,  without  any  practical 

mrafing  or  intention  ;  for  very  soon   afterwards  we  have  the 

(m  declaration  that  his  real  object  is  "  to  do  justice  to  the 

cojnties,  by  taking  care  that  the  number  of  members  returned 

by  ihem  shall  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  the  immemiii/  of  their 

eUdon  and  of  their  population.**     In  short,   and  in  fact,  he, 

sjxaking  for  liis  party,  proclaims  that  the  strongholds  of  de- 

Diocmcy  in  the  boroughs  should  be  weakened  by   diminishing 

tLeir  quota  of  representatives,  and  the  aristocratic  power  in  the 

counties  be  correspondingly  increased. 

Tue  frankness  of  Lord  Derby's  Attorney- General  was  by 
no  means  imitated  by  his  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Eii:ht  Honorable  Joseph  Henley,  M.P,  for  Oxfordshire,  at  his 
re-election  for  that  county,  on  appointment  to  ofUce.  On  the 
cuiilrary,  he  was  as  close  as  his  colleague  was  communicative. 
Having  presently  to  review  the  expressions  on  the  same  subject 
ot  the  foremost  man  of  the  Derby  administration  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  practically  the  foremost  man  absolutely  of  both 
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the  administration  anil  ttie  psrtj  i 
would  not  make  even  a  brief  dela^ 
diplomatic  declaration  (made  doub 
or,  as  it  lias  been  irreverently  tei 
demeanour  and  tone  that  characte 
curious  attempt  he  makes  to  e 
Beform  the  strong  feelings  excilet 
derous  plans  and  acts  of  foreign  ( 
licans.  After  expressing  detests 
wretches  concerned  in  the  hideou: 
Paris,  he  sajs : — 

"  We  roust  feel  that  tbe  Uti  of 
f*t»]  effect  upon  the  canie  of  con 
libei'tT  throughout  the  whole  of  Euro 
IiQglishmen  are  to  constitutional  Ubc 
not  to  «ee  that  the  cause  of  free  gov 
late  gone  back  upon  the  continent.  ( 
not  to  see  and  regret  this  ;  and  one  I 
that  of  which  I  have  been  ipealiing — 
assassination,  but  rmbracing  those  I 
abroad  within  the  laat  10  years — tba 
lendencj  to  throw  back  the  cause  of 
out  the  world.  THear.)  It  has  bee 
flonage  in  this  country  that  the  cause 
has  of  tate  jears  been  upon  its  trial  b 
feeling  that  this  observBtion  is  to  a  gi 
at  our  history  for  the  last  2D0  jears, 
we  have  gone  through,  we  cannot  b 
which  vce  have  arrived  have  b^en   ac! 


;  but  1,  for  o 
thai  kind.  (Cheers.)  I  am  spoakinf 
and  I  can  say  that  I  have  alvrnys  been 
to  do  the  most  good  we  can  with  the 
to  run  about  nhooping  and  hallooinj 
undone  what  ought  to  be  aod  might 
at  our  disposal.  I  have  been  quoctio 
times  thun  tbe  present  and  in  larger 
what  I  would  do  upon  tbi«  or  that  q 
has  been  said  lo  me,  '  What  about 
that  question  I  have  alu-.iiR,  before 
given  this  frank  answer  nheo  other,  i 
me  see  what  thej  are  going  to  do,  an 
1  will  support  them   or   not,'      That 
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g^\en  here  before,  and   manj   maj  remember  it.     Now,  I  will    teH 
you  how  I  stand  on  this  question  at  present.     I  could  not  have  joined 
anj  Government  in  which  my  hands  were  to  be  tied  upon  that  sub- 
ject.   But  I  feel  that  the  question  is  one  which   has  been  dangling 
for  some  time  before  the  ejes  of  the  country,  which  has  been  put  into 
the  moDth  of  the  8ov*»reign  by  several  successive   Prime  Ministers, 
though  none  of  those  Ministers  have  chosen  to  bring  any  scheme  be- 
fore the  country,  for  I  don't  think  the  most   ardent   Reformer   will 
affirm  that  one  or  two  Bills  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  seven 
or  eight  years   ago   can    be  called   schemes  of  Reform.     For  this 
reason,  no  question  having  been   brought  fairly  before   the  country, 
I  have  not  felt  in  a  position  to  say   whether  this   or   that  particular 
men-ure  should  be  adopted.     But  this  I  may  tell  you — that  I  would 
tot  have  joined  any  Government  if  I  w^ere  not  able  to  say  to  my  con- 
>:i:Qpr.ls  that  I  stand  unfettered  upon  this  subject,  that  I  am    free 
to  take  into  consideration  that  or  any  other  subject  I  please,  and  that 
I  am  at  liberty  to  act  respecting  it  according  to  what    I  think  to  be 
fur  the  good  of  the  country  ;  and  whether  the  support  I  receive  in 
that  line  of  conduct  be  small  or  large,  or  none  at  all,  to  that   I  will 
ijfiere.    This  1   think  is  as  free  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the 
subject  as  you  can  expect  any  man  in  my  position  to  give.*' 

No  doubt  that  the  "guilty  acts"  he  speaks  of — "  acts,"  as 
lie  truly  says,  **  not  confined  to  attempted  assassination,  but 
embracing  those  struggles  we  have  seen  made  abroad  within 
tuelast  ten  years'' — (/o  "  throw  back  the  cause  of  constitutional 
litrrty  througiiout  ihe  world.  But  the  question  at  present  is 
T»ol  fi  foreign  countries."  No  one,  except  the  wild  speculators 

^liO  veotilate  their  theories  in  the  extreme  Radical  papers,  has 
p:cpG5ed,  or  dreamed  of  proposing,  to  legislate  for  them,  or 
initrfere  in  their  concerns.  True,  there  Aaa  been  a  step  in 
^'st  direction — the  supremely  absurd  step  of  withdrawing  the 
Ertish  Envoy  from  Naples,  because  the  unasked  and  intruded 
counsel  of  the  British  Cabinet,  in  matters  affecting  the  internal 
gcvemment  of  the  Neapolitan  Kingdom,  was  not  immediately 
a'ld  obatquiously  adopted.  But  that  brutumfuhnen  has  proved 
too  eminently  ridiculous  to  be  imitated  and  constituted  a  pre- 
cedent, even  if  there  were  question  at  present  of  further  indul- 
gfi^ce  in  the  certainly  too  prevalent  propensity  of  English 
staiesinen,  to  bully  and  seek  to  dictate  lines  of  policy  to  the 
weaker  states  of  Europe.  There  is  no  such  question  at  present; 
aad  all  Mr.  Henley's  solemnity  and  verboseness,  must  fail  to 
DQvstify  the  public  about  the  plain  matter  in  hand — the  shaping 
out  and  briiiginEC  into  operation  a  further  measure  of  Parlia- 
luenlary  Keform  at  home.  The  former  measure — necessarily 
D^uch  more    extensive   than  this  need   be — was    carried  out 
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without  saperiDducing  wild  Republicauisn: 
of  society  and  ordpr,  and  if  there  be  reai 
result  now,  Mr.  Henlej,  in  his  position  o 
i>  surely  bound  to  point  out  distinctly  th 
and  BUggeat  what  ought  to  be  the  policy 
ii(v~-all  he  eotidescends  to  tell  ua  ia,  that 
this  subject — at  liberty  to  act  respect 
proper" — and  that  wlieu  a  Reform  measu 
the  country,  he  will  then  tell  us  "  wbelh 
or  not"  1 1 

From  the  recent  hustings-speech  (ou  i 
rc-eleclion)  of  his  leader  and  chief,  Mr.  ] 
following  not  much  more  lucid  or  pron 
the  subject  of  Reform  : — 

■*  I  ulc  ;ou  \n  a  cominoa-seDie  and  a  pui 
decent,  IB  it  politic,  is  it  hoaetc  aad  hoDOuri 
aach  a  nature  aa  this,  a  question  which  i 
tation  of  what  we  believe  to  be  a  free  i 
tmioeot  for  their  love  of  liberty  and  progrea 
Im  made  the  italkiDg-horae  of  faction  ? 
be  hung  up  and  taken  donn  according  t 
distressed  Minister,  and  that  the  highes 
ihould  be  part  of  the  rtock  in  trade  hy  whi 
■hnflle  through  a  dis^aceful  and  discrediti 
cbeert.)  No,  gentlemen,  1  am  convinced  that 
people  of  this  country  Uiat  this  question  ahou 
If  a  Beform  Bill  be  necessary  it  must  be  pi 
carried,  and  if  it  be  unneceaFar;  the  Mini^itei 
grapple  witb  the  qneaiion  ought  frankly  to  it 
Tiction.  (Cheers.)  Remember  that  a  Rel 
brought  forward  by  Her  Majeity'a  Qaveri 
only  two  months  a^o  the  attention  of  Parliai 
aubject  in  the  gracjous  Speech  from  the  Thrt 
and  in  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  act: 
that  ^question  which  haa  been  introduced  tol 
by  the  proposition  of  the  Minister,  and  by 
consideration  of  Parliament  from  Her  M 
longer  be  trifled  with.  We  shall  therefore 
and  serious  consideration.  (Hear,  hear.) 
•When  are  vou  going  to  bring  forward  joi 
Easter?'  Those  gentlemen  who  have  been 
the  question,  who  have  postponed,  procrastii 


year — as  manv  years  as  my  learned  frien( 

lill  ?'  they  say.  '  Haven't  you  got  i 
not  to  be  baulked  of  an  object  for  v 
■e.'      (IiaughtiT.)      We  have,  if  poi 
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c  iiition  with  our  gre*t  ally  ;  we  have  to  conduct  neffotUtioni  upon 
,S The  peace  of  Europi  may  depend  ;  we  have  ot"f.er  tasks  before 
^'Irdiffioult  to  fulfil  ;  we'have  to  put  down  a  revolt  .n  India 
which  will  Tct  demand  from  this  country  no  common  efforts  ,  we 
ha  e  to  car^T  a  Bill  through  Parliament  for  the  government  of  that 
c^antrv,  based  upon  prindples  which  I  hope  w.U  recommend  ,t  to  the 
"  Jl  aV^robation  ;  we  have  to  introduce  financ.al  n»ea.ures  of  no 
"dinary  Bravitv,  and  vet  we  are  told  we  are  not  su.cere  Reformers. 

1  u"^ur  Reform  Bill  is  not  immediately  to  be  brought  forward. 
The  course  which  we  shall  take  will  be  this  :-yVe  shall  {pve  to  that 
.u  eet  oul  n>ost  earnest  and  serious  con.iderat.on  w'th  the  v.ew  .f 
s.,.ible  of  bringing  forward  a  measure  which  shall  not  be  * 
^;^\^tv  meLufe  (cheer.),  which  shall  not  be  dev.sed  merely  to 
!!^™  u^afaction.  which  shall  not  be  invented  merely  to  mcrease  th, 
uliiicil  i„fla»nce  of  a  political  section,  but  a  measure  which,  dealing 
Slvaud  completely  with  all  tho^  question,  connected  w.th  the 
«H.ct  which  are  entitled  to  consideration,  w,  1.  I  trust,  recommend 

^j,  to  all  temperate,  rational,  and  sober-spirUed  ">- -  « -^^".';'' 
id«,uate  to  the  occasion.   (HearO    Being  ready  '»  f  ^  "> /hat  sp.r.t, 

1  J  not  think  that  I  am  asking  too  much  f"!"  «". "  t'fh^truo'- 
nent  that  we  mav  be  permittetl  to  give  consideration  to  the  construo- 
un  of  that  measure,  aud  that  we  may  have  the  time  for  thought 
•n! '•!  labour  wl.ich  the  responsibility  for  so  vast  a  theme  demands, 
.i;  It  bel  "eve— the  hypocrisy  is  so  flagrant-that  any  prejudice . 
w  aid  terahed^gainst  us  because  in  dealing  w.th  this  subject  we 
^ .' to  deaTwith  it  like  sincere  and  responsible  men.  and  because  in 
"nt',  which  we  do  we  wish  to  do  that  which  *''  .  ^^  »/j^^'«  »J 

t;..iion.  and  which  will  meet  with  '^^ "PPJ^^^V  .V.»Ht  I  „„n« 
•.;.u.rz  people  in  this  country.      (Cheers.)      I  feel  that  it ,»  unne- 
c-ar/iW   me   to   enter  into  details  upon  a  theme  which  mus    be 
br,«t  before  Parliament  in  due  time,  and  therefore  U  would  be 
rnvr^eiD  me  to  oifer  opinions   which   1  might  otherwise  have  laid 
^.otrorand  which.^ndeed.  1  have  expressed   in    this  county  on 
Tar:„u;  occasions,  on  the  various  points  connected  *'th  »''  «  ^"bject 
-tie  d.fferent  franchises,   for  instance,  the  modes  of   '"king  y>t's 
tiri  noe-tions  of  that  character.       When  the  question  is   introduced 
t"  I'^^mentbythe  Government,  that  will  ^^  "- o-^-^^^^.^.^J 
cplnious  will  be'  offered  to  the  country  ma  t-"'''''/'"^..^'";^ 
aiar.iier.  aud  that  will  be  the  occasion  when  the  country  will  be  able 
to  torm  its  judgment  upon  them." 

The  best  commentary  upon  this  wilderness  of  words  is  that 
ot  the  Times  newspaper  of  Tuesday,  March  9,  the  day  after 
the  delivery  of  the  speech  from  wiiich  we  have  quoted. 

"The  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  yesterday  performed  a 
ta-^k  for  which  no  other  man  is  so  competent.  He  had  to  make  a 
.p.^h.  which  must  of  course,  be  an  able  and  effective  <>"«.«"'  °» 
n-th.ng.  The  substance  y,M  nothing,  and  it  could  only  be  eked  out 
bj  »liat  Via  worse  than  nothing !" 
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Whig  and  Tory  tiaving  thus  spokeD,  cun 
cal  utterances  on  the  same  subject.  The  " 
Union,"  rroin  its  head  quarters  at  Kewca: 
pronounces: — 

"Excewive  taiation  maj  be  deflned  u  Ihe  1 
mLsgoTerninent  whence  spring  innnniersble  br. 
Bome  fruits  of  which  h&TS  poisoned  the  bodj-j 
baie  impovenshed  the  blood,  debilitated  the 
features,  and  depraved  at  last  almost  ever;  nat 
should  be  a  free  and  healthj  State. 

To  this  grand  source,  then,  it  is  that  all  the  n 
reatro  are  owing.  Hence  it  is  that  the  peopli 
help  to  occupy  and  to  defend  expensive  coloniet 
of  trade  has  been  the  pretest, — whilst  places,  p 
were  the  real  objects,  Hence  have  come  th< 
Mcretar;ships,thejudgeships,  the  political  agenc 
ships,  the  cadetships,  the  writeiihips, — in  sbon 
emploj'inenta,  militarj  and  civil,  which  serve  t 
readj  to  sell  their  countrj  and  their  own  souls  i 
advancement.  Hence  has  arisen  a  Hnancial  an 
once  so  oppressive  and  precarioas  that,  after 
artisan  of  half  his  eninin^,  and  the  merchant 
owner,  and  tradesmen,  of  half  their  profits,  I 
induBtr;r  of  the  country  to  periodical  panics, 
from  the  taxing  sjBtem  itself  must  perpetuatl; 
shall  last.  From  the  same  root  has  sprung  k 
rate,  which,  originating,  as  it  did,  in  the  reign 
act  of  justice  to  the  few  poor  persons  at  that  t 
duailj  been  swollen  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  ent 
cession  of  the  Hanover  familj  ;  and,  when  adi 
gatherens  of  taxes  makes  a  gross  amount  equ 
establishment  of  George  HI.,  after  his  accessic 
In  a  vicious  and  defective  state  of  the  n 
sought  the  proximate  cause  of  these  mischiefs. 

{reseotation,  the  remedj  alone  is  to  be  foui 
[ouse  of  Commons  represents,  not  the  peopi 
but  two  or  three  small  and  dominant  classes,  t 
the  rest.  Thus  the  great  majoritj  of  the  Bri 
be  jastl;  said  to  be  outlaws,  to  a  certain  extei 
extent,  serfs  1  Thef  are  denied  the  power  of  i 
selves,  and  tbej  are  expected  to  obey  laws  mad 
Thus  hundreds  of  thousands  of  intelligent  met 
honest  represenlatives  as  those  who  nnw  monop 
the  privilege,  are  poll  ticaltii  paral^fsed,  and  tl 
formed  a  sort  of  eapul  mortuuM  of  the  Constili 
The  chief  remedy  for  this  is,  plainlv,  an  eiten 
How  far  this  extension  should  go,  has  been  tl 
and  earnest  debaie.  Sul'Ii  controversies,  »hi 
found  tu  li-ad  lu  one  cunclusion  ;  and  that  is,   i 
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inperatiTslj  n«ed*d,  and   h«  did  brli«Te  that  the  natiaii  would  ■ 
denuDd  iU  tbM  no  gavemoMat  nould  dare  ' 

"  iSim"  XwipU] 

The  tmeting,  which  appenrs  to  have 
one,  vcQt  thoronghljr  with  liim  and  olIiE 
effect ;  and  thr  two  following  rcsolulis 
adopted,  viz. : 

■■  That  any  neasufe  of  parliamentary  Reti 
Reformers  ihould  at  least  enfraochise    id 

EersoD  rated  to  the  poor  ;  and  in  counties  ' 
older.  That  it  should  give  to  e»erj  Totf 
BuUot.  That  it  should  further  abolish  tot 
Gcation  required  from  English  and  Irish 
such  being  required  from  Scotch,) — and 
sbl;  as  po^ible,  apportion  representatives  ai 
and  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments  to 
Tb»t  anj  meuure  of  partiameDtarj  B 
give  to  the  voter  the  protection  of  vote 
once  ditadvaotageous  to  the  coantrj  and  una 

To  these  opinions  and  propoeitionB,  ] 
assent. 

A  very  amusing  piece  of  frankness  on 
most  plein-9 peaking,  if  not  iIib  most  pn 
party,  uttend  much  abont  the  same  ti 
Northamptonshire,  will  »erve  to  shew  re 
on  the  ^nbject  of  the  ballot.  Sir  Hem 
"men  of  large  acres"  at  that  meeting,  I 
"  for  self  and  fellows." 

"  Certainly  a  tenant  has  no  right  to  ose  fa 
»K'iin«t  him.  He  (Sir  Henrj  in  bis  proper 
ills  o«n  tenants  ;  but  before  taking  one  lie 
AS  to  the  tenuit's  principles.  And  than, 
thought  proper  to  turn  round,  he  (the  i 
thought  he  might  fairly  come  daion  upon  Aim. 

'  The  newspaper  that  records  these  maj 
-gives  aa  an  UluMraLion  of  the  close  and 
the  landlords  of  Northamptonshire  to  tl 
these  eigiiiScant  seutences,  the  fact  that 
counly  of  which  Sir  Henrj  Drury  is  an 
of  Parliamentary  vot«rs  has  increased 
years  since  the  Keform  Bill,   while  the  i 
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paiiying  expressions  of  natural 
must  be  conrussed  utterly  fruii 
Reformers  of  high  and  low  deg 
of  the  two  Reform  Bills.  Ne 
his  expositions  in  detail  of  thi 
and  manner  of  obtaining  the 
changes  having  occurred  in  tl 
wroe  others,  which  render  his 
cable  at  present.  But  enougl 
general  character  of  the  ill  trei 
fortunate];  its  main  features  si 

Of  those  main  features  une 
demands,  our  attention.  It  ii 
disproportionate  number  of  oi 
with  the  number  for  Great  Bi 
knows,  but  105  members,  wh 
belong  to  her.  Our  share  of 
therefore  to  hers  in  even  a  smt 
five.     What  reason  can  there  1 

We  are  conttiiUBlljr  reminde 
part  of  the  empire" — that  "  E 
one  people,"  &c.  Ac. ; — and  n 
the  acuuracy  of  the  latter  decl 
it  for  the  sake  of  argument  at 
give  an  unqualified  assent,  at 
ing  can  be  ascertained.  Takii 
granted,  we  are  entitled  to  ask 
of  the  empire,  and  this  Irish  p 
should  be  treated  otherwise  tc 
md  "  portions  "  of  the  same  ? 
Tair  and  duly  proportioned  sha 
ment  ? 

When  the  Income  Tax  was 
1852,  the  protests  of  our  a 
riolaljon  of  the  terms  of  the  (t 
Union  involved  in  that  imposil 
entjuiries  from  English  membe 
[>ut  upon  the  same  fooling  exa 
.hereby  to  become  entitled  to 
id  vantages  which  they  enjoyed 
i»,  "  yon  had  certain  exemptio 
w  wrongly,  were  made  the  grt 
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es  of  computation  were 
e  now  acknowledged  to  1^ 
linBt  Ireland,  SIjII,  even 
I  to  108  Members.  Yet 
Bill  of  1S3^,  pve  US  OD 
as  we  are  to  this  da^,)  de] 
[>nal  number  we  were  entitl 
ases  taken  ut  tbe  Union, 
present  day,  it  will  be  said  I 
edied,  the  dcclaratiua  wil 
lat  the  Union  has  failed  ti 
r  points  mentioned  above 
has  not  risen  higher  than 
[KiBing  that  it  haa  not  di 

rate  the  three  needed  t 
08. 

Asible  now-a-dajs  to  mab 
lon  the  four  points,  or  b 
— that  is  to  say,  for  near] 
>arate  acconnts  kept  of  tl 
iave  as  regards  a  very  fi 
es  not  only  the  home  proc 
atual  consumption,  bat  ( 

of  her  foreign  trade,  bot 
X  once  seen  that  trade  and 
'  calculation.  Population 
mue  can,  however,  stilt  \ 
Qicient  elements  of  coropar 
ference  to  tbe  first  of  thei 
ourse  at  a  great  diswdvai 
Iprogresgiag  emigration,  I 
lat  they  were  tiiirty  jea 
:  pojiuliilion  ofGreat  Briln 
>  to,  ut  least,  26  millions. 
he  calculation  will  provec 

Liie  other  element  of  com| 
?»■  even  a  stronger  claim 
vinjj  now  for  sij  years  bi 
flt  Britain,  a  state  of  llii 
ihe  question  of  proportio 

i)e  element  of  numbers  oft 
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^here  havo  been  rumourB  of  a 
lughout  the  entire  of  the  United 
ou  in  the  lower  House  of  Pai 
loUTS  took  anjthiDg  of  a  consi 
nges  of  great  and  very  injurioa 
r  scant  and  insufficient  nombei 
linisbed,  instead  of  being  (u  i 
I  an  arbitrar;  shifting,  or  shufilii 
^resentatives,  vas  to  be  practised 
iken  the  Lberal  and  popular  inter 
ance  into  the  opposite  scale.  1 
THgeous  scheme  appears  to  bavt 
Eit  will  be  heard  of  no  more, 
tver  was  spoken  of  at  all,  should 
formers,  and  as  an  incentive  to 
liaracntarj  campaign  of  next  ye\ 
urances  of  Whig  and  Tory  alii 
nentary  Keform  is  to  be  among  thi 
the  Session,  We  will  intrude 
iDsel,  and  that  is,  not  to  comm 
ilegj  of  merely  standing  on  th 
d  forward  movement,  and  demau 
several  towns  of  considerable  pi 

at  present  unrepresented,  and  i 
hout  taking  avisy  from  the  nui 
I  Irish  couoties  and   larger  citie 

addition  of  Members  to  such  i 

comparison  with  Great  Britaii 
lition. 

A  glance  at  the  lists  of  the  Hon 
rectory,  where  the  names  of  tlie 

for,  the  number  of  population 
ters,  are  all  set  out  for  the  tbret 
)st  casual  observer  to  see  the  ext 

the  existing  allocation  of  Kepr 
3  a  few  cases  taken  nearly  at  rum 
s  in  England  and  Ireland  : — 

pDgUlh  CoDDtleL     HtfObflTL     FopDUIiOD-      Irti 

kmbridgeshire,         3  185,181 

ickinghaiDBhtre,      3  165,654 

>r»etshire,  3  I64>S07 

erefordCo.  3  115,489    Tr 

QrthuinberlandCo.4  300,000    Ti| 

erlTord  Co.,  3  167,298    Ke 
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It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Counties 
in  the  foregoing  table,  that  their  respective  amounts  of  popula- 
tion, are  set  down,  as  they  have  been  estimated  since  the  great 
famine  and  emigration,  and  that  therefore  the  injustice  done 
tliem  in  the  comparative  apportionment  of  Representatives  in 
ls32,  although  yet  very  flagrant,  was  still  more  outrageous, 
before  the  popolatiou  of  those  counties,  as  of  so  much  of  tlie 
rest  of  Ireland,  was  thinned  and  wasted  down  to  what  it  is  at 
present. 

In  reference  to  the  towns  and  boroughs,  the  following  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  comparative  state  of  things. 


H^fUsd. 

Members. 

Population. 

Irel&nd.           Members. 

Population. 

Ar.dover, 

2 

5,359 

Tralee, 

1 .3,759 

Barnstaple, 

2 

1,000 

Wexford, 

12,819 

Bridgewater, 

2 

5,724 

Londonderry, 

19,604 

Evesham, 

2 

4.605 

Dro^heda, 

1 6,845 

Harwich, 

2 

4,400 

Kilkenny, 

19,973 

Honiton, 

2 

3,420 

Sligo, 

13,627 

Lvinington, 

2 

5,260 

Ennis, 

12,165 

rUtford, 

2 

4,074 

Clonmel, 

14,707 

Totnesa, 

2 

3,828 

Youghal, 

9,211 

Weib, 

2 

4,736 

Dundaik, 

9,841 

These  are  only  a  few  specimens  out  of,  as  every  one  knows, 
aai'iltitude  of  cases  of  the  grossest  injustice  towards  Ireland, 
\^  tliC  distribution  of  members  between  the  two  countries. 
Bej  do  not  illustrate  exceptions,  but  the  general  rule  itself, 
*M  prevails  and  has  prevailed  in  reference  to  that  distribution. 

Tue  under-mentioned  towns  in  Ireland,  having  a  population 
of  or  exceeding  six  thousand,  are  totally  unrepresented,  and 
Birnbtaple,  Honiton,  Totness,  Thetford,  Harwich,  &c.,  might 
^tU  spare  them  one  member  eacA. 


Tgwns. 

Population. 

Towns. 

Population. 

Ca'lan,     ... 

.*■ 

6,000 

Lougbrea, 

6,400 

Cirri  ckfergTis, 

8,800 

Nenagh, 

8,600 

Carrick-on-Suir, 

10,000 

Parsonstown, 

6.700 

CVnlebar, 

6,000 

Tipperary, 

6,980 

Queenstown, 

7,200 

Thurles, 

7,250 

f  f  rmoT, 

7,150 

Tullamore, 

6,500 

Kiilaruey, 

7.300 

Tuam, 

6,000 

Although  the  English  Reformers  have  no  such  grievances 
aa  ours  to  complain  of,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  their  "  Reports  on  the  Franchise,"  that  they 
are  by  no  means  content  with  the  present  state  of  things. 

*•  The  present  representation  in  parliament  is  neither  based  on 
P  pulation,  property,  nor   character.     The  Hou.se  of  Commons  is 
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ippcaed  to  represent  the  entire 
f^ht  have  the  right  of  aattrage  al 
ommooa  330  membpra,  represen 
130,000  peraons,  while  a.  mino 
i,873,O0O  of  the  population.  Thi 
g  the  majoritj  is  that  of  havIllK 
ins,  while  the  minoritj  have  ba 
!rson«.  The  present  represent! 
[turned  b;  160,000  electors.  T 
Lte.tble  T^ue  of  that  repreReni 
6,200,000,  while  the  ratealile  vali 
le  328  members  ia  X78,eoO,0O0. 
ie»e  facta  ?" 

Of  any  change,  however,  in  tl 
ession,  the  English  fieformei 
tpectation.  The  estreioe  Bad 
trough  their  newspapers,  cm 
ith  Lord  Derby,  since  his  aci 
e  expected,  the  noble  Lord,  t 
imself  of  their  little  rancune 
ot  choose  for  the  sake  of  such 
ce  they  can  afford  him,  to  gin 
pening  up  once  more  the  sluici 

Tlie  subjoined  passages  from 
Leform  Deputation,"  deputed 
leinbers  of  Parliament  in  Lon 
ringing  in  a  measure  of  Pari 
resent  Session,  will  shew  that 
1  stating  that  there  ia  no  longe 

■'  Istly—The  Liberal  section  of 
nnstruciiTe  DDitj  of  action.  Oec, 
I  powerless  to  construct  The  ah 
avi-'  been  in  Parliament,  the  want 
848,  the  ahtmce  of  any  gljriug  c 
bsorbing  nature  of  the  war-ques 
oa  dissolution,  all  have  llieir  i 
rom  active  co-operation.  Isolatei 
ccasiunatlj  brought  before  the  Hi 
ctlon  for  organic  change. 

'■2ndly._Tbe  advanced  partj 
najority  of  them  cUisler  round 
ir  HutLsetl.  Bnt  a  liirgo  number  I 
he;  nould  follow,  hut  this  aes»i( 
neasures  to  organize  a  party.  1 
lepresentative.     His  da;  will  con 

3rdl;. — Perhapa  the  moat  conch 
he  Bill   thia   vear,  ia  that  it  mu 
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1  ij     ^,«r«onrl  thp  time  and  information  neces- 

>;o  private  member  could  f '^'^''"'^X.n.^.tem.  It  must  be  done 
.ar;  to  a  re.construot,on  of  oar  ^'^^'^/f' X^ave  the   official   re- 

l:!Z^^^^^<^^^o^^^  -unto,  at  tbe.  disposal." 
This  is  very  u.icl.eery,  and  yet  it  is  all  very  true      The 

L>berals  of  ii  House  are  but  too  ^-^^^J  ^.^}^Xi^<lo{ 
if  indeed  they  are  to  be  called  a  body  at  all.  m  the  sense  ot 
nJ  feci  erence  and  association.  The  old  companion  of  a 
r.pe  of  ^and  is  far  more  applicable  and  more  correct.  Lord  1  al- 
Ston  has  i;.  party.andlTord  JohnRu.sell  -"  boast  of  hjs^a^ 

t;,en  there  are  two  other  parties  to  ^f  >^''^"  \f "  "?  rt^tT 
vervsmallindeed,but  occasionally  mak,.,gi  sell  fc4t.ne^ 

bl.;  of  the  larger  sections-the  party  ^^}f'^''l';^^^^^ 
M  ,miire  —and  the  other  most  foimidable  from  its  i»tluain 
!  h  ^en  as  Cobden,  Bright,  MJner  Gibson  an     Muck 
Wo  are  nerhap-.  scarcely  warranted  in  classing  the  little  knot  oi 
.     .SSlGladsto^iites-the  remnant  of  <-  «  once  mig  i^ 
f,  il  .Tinrr  of  Peel— among  the  sections  of  Liberals,  and  yet  t  ic  r 
,         e    ve.  thl  proceedings  of  the  latter  is  ^^l^^^^^;^ 
,;.3n,h  an  additional  difficulty  in  the  ^'^^  «' ^flf-^^f/^;"    "^^ 
Lihenl  councils,  is  created  by  the  uncertainty  as  to    ow  the    will 
..  on  particular  emergencies,  the,  have  o'^^-"?^;^;;^^^ 
vaiaahle  aid  against  the  Conservative  enemy.     ^^'^^  these  bve 
V  W,eudeut  commands,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  *cll-°^J'-[f <^ 
»i    and  the  energies  that  ought  to  be  combined  against  the 
S:  but  compact  and  disciplii^d  cohort  of  Togm-  Iron  • 
r...  MO  often  wasted  in  internal  divisions  or  ^^f  f^  by  mu  nal 
jJo^sies  and  distrust.     Lords  Palmerston  ^"'  f/>''"  ^^Jf  '^ 
l-e  wDlendinc  for  the  Premiership,  and  each  alike  retubcs    o 
uira  rival  near  the  throne.     The  ^higp-arty  are  eager  to 
r,"m  and  re-establish  their   monopoly   of  olhcc    while  tlie 
P*te  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  advanced  Radical   on 
1,T  Itber    is  each   on  its  own   account,  strugghng   to   put 
^end  fo;  ever  ?o    hat  monopoly.     Then  upon  the  nature  the 
.  uf    he  pr  nSples,   and  all  the  leading  details  of  Hefonn 
:  "  .'iL  nSs  are  further  divided  and  indeed  mb-divved. 
trSy  Cn  Jhe  question  of  England's  foreign  policy. 
;efan'equaTamoun?a.id   weight  of  daie^^^^^^^^^^ 
.ifin     With  all  these  elements  of  discord,  who  shall  say  wnen 
Sis  c  lied  "the  great  Liberal  Party/'  -Hag-^^-Vd 
ccditioD  for  battle,  or  how  unexpectedly  long  a  lease  Lord 
Derby  may  not  have  of  power  I 
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The  time' when  the  Liberals 
forni,  is  a  qnestioii  not  very 
ed  of.  Bnt  another,  a  gteate 
what  is  to  be  the  extent  : 
fonii-ineasnre  to  be  proposed 
:lf,  the  manner  of  exercising 
(atives,  are  all  highly  import 
cu^sion  ;  but  paramount  to  1 
consideration  of  the  end,  tl 
1  effect  of  the  measure.  It 
le  quoted  of  Whig  and  Tory 
ir  only  and  common  aim  is, 
m  the  existing  state  of  thing 
'sible  (and  if  possible  to  inci 
[he  aristocratic  element  in  t 
/e  also  quoted  from  cerlaii 
lugh  to  show  that  they  are 
lance  of  power  incline  tow 
Dtations,  however,  from  theii 
ectcd  to  exhibit  their  views 
I  lie  popular  franchise  and  t 
Hot)  we  shall  quote  from  it  i 
istration  of  the  great  end  for 
be  laboring, 

'  To  those  who  would  pourtrai 
m    Oligarchical    Le^slatioD,  t) 

ntiniscbief.however.isBufficieDl 
rann^  in  its  grot^ner  forms  has 
blic  opinion.  Open  Rapine  cu 
w  take  the  ahape  of  taxation. 
Of  British  Taxation  it  oia;  safe 
it  is  rei^orded  in  bistorv.  Wh 
.rid,  tlie  highest  taxation  under 
,rds  of  the  sums  now  anouallj 
09  of  Englishmen.  So  appi 
ns  paid  to  Tax- Collectors  are  i 
Queen  Anno  ;  and  more  than  t 
uaris.  W  hen  a>  minister  is  inv. 
ormous  expenditure,  to  talk  of 
itinctive  forms  ma;  be  cunningl; 
%j  exiat — justice  be  in  certain  c« 
eonl;  employed  to  cover  the  co 
When  the  meaoa  of  t-omfort  ani 
Inslrious  people  to  this  aatonial 
e   tame   whether   the   end   be 
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consequences  are  the  maintenance  of  a  landed  and  moneyed  oligarchy, 
who,  without  seeming  so  to  do,  in  reality  rule  everything— the  en- 
riching a  few  at  the  expense  of  millions — and  an  aristocratic  mo- 
nopolv  of  every  source  of  honor  and  emoluments  that  can  possibly  be 
Qonopolised ;  while  the  toiling  masses  from  whom  all  this  comes, 
ma?  be  accurately  likened  to  men  placed  on  a  tread  mill,  who  toil  in- 
cess2fltly  without  advancing  one  stcpf  but  whose  toil  grinds  abun- 
dance for  those  who  set  them  there.         •  T  *  • 

Id  addition,  an  insidious  policy  has  been  adopted  by  a  certain 
portion  of  the  press  of  this  county,  which,  while  it  tolerates  and  en« 
courages  the  discussion  of  abstract  political  truths,  only  does  so  up- 
on the  well  understood  condition  that  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the 
i>item  shall  not  be  touched. 
'    *  #  *  *  i»  *  * 

It  is  this  policy  which  prompts  this  section  of  the  press   to   boast 
perpetually  of  the  national  wealth  and  high  civilization,  while  the  coun- 
try is  covered  with  work^houses,   rivalling  castles  in  size; — while  a 
gazette  is  published  which,  instead  of  recording  three  or  four   bank- 
ruptcies in  the  year,  as  was  the  case  before  the  revolution  of  1688,now 
FKxirds  on  an  average  more  than  three  a  day  ; — whilst  the  kingdom 
isdo  prolific  of  crime,  that  the  gaols  and  penal  colonies  cannot  contain 
the  convicts;  and  immorality  has  so  pervaded  all  ranks,  that  the    le- 
pi'lature  itself  now  helps  to  find  materials  for  the  criminal  calendar, 
it  is  this  policy  too,  which  prescribes  education  and  cheap  literature 
a  the  panacea  for  this  epidemic  of  crime,  not  appearing  to  see  that 
tii-rse  must  tend  rather  io  stimulate  than  to  decrease  vice,  by  rendering 
Q^.  more  keenly  sensible  of  the  privations  and  hardships  of  their  po« 
iit.tQ,and  giving  them  a  taste  for  refinements,  which  whilst  they  envy 
tbtm  in   others,  they   have  neither  means  nor  hope  of  realising  for 
tiiticielves."         •  •.  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Bright,  the  popular  and  very  able  member  for  Man- 
chester, gives  the  following  endorsement  as  it  were,  to  some  of 
the  most  advanced  opinions,  just  quoted  from  the  manifesto  of 
the  Northern  Reform  Union.  Writing  in  answer  to  an  "  ad- 
dress from  the  unemployed  of  Birmingham,''  he  says : — 

**I  confess  I  see  no  remedy  for  your  distresses,  so  long  as  we  find 
cur  Taxes  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  our  national  expenses  aug- 
mentiog.  We  now  spend  twenty  millions  more  than  we  did  a  few 
jear&  back,  and  military  expenses  have  doubled  since  1835.  This 
Tear  we  shall  have  to  raise  fifty  millions  more  than  the  revenue  of 
the  United  States.  We  should  compel  a  more  economical  govern- 
iceDl." 

Down  with  the  oligarchy !  Cut  down  to  the  quick,  the 
enormous  public  expenditure,  the  management  and  attendant 
patronage  of  which  has  given  them  such  power,  weight  and 
iuflueuce.     Extend  the  Francluse  till  it  embrace  the  whole  of 
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stes  below  them,  and  >i 
and  thus  musler  togetl 
ny  of  dempcrac;,  then 
^ect  of  ita  enormous  ui 
's  ill trencli  meats  1  Thi 
,  and  the  true  and  indi 
gitatioo.  And  as  all  tl 
Blic,  the  cry  of  "  down 
entood  when  ttc  hear  tt 
etbet  to  this  complesioi 
to  the  other  alternative 
liam,  i.  e.  government 
roblem  the  solution  o 
rhile  for  the  present,  * 
on  or  idea  whatever  of  i 
ori  will  not  consent  to  s 
ess  the;  are  strong  tc 
nted,  well  ot^niied  ai 
e  physical  power,  but  ii 
he  moral  force  of  old  es 
And  they  have  yet  at 
Ji  which  has  been  poini 
his  most  favourite  api 
raticorderin  other  cnuni 
ie  detpair  of  the  classe 
:ouRtries  ia  "  the  hope" 
d  meaning  of  his  aiiopt 
)f  aristocratic  grades  ai 
al  man,  commercialist, 
their  feelings  and  wis 
\  its  honors  and  pnvile 
irrespective  of  birth  an 
I  may  be,  we  must  not 
TioQsiy  into  accnunt  th< 
croachment  now  pervac 
I  its  members  less  and 
pitiated  by  a  few  occasi 
D  answer  to  the  apprel 
ion,  to  tell  us  that  tbi: 
,t  home,  is  but  a  reflex 
e  of  tile  same  spirit  abi 
re  the  more  ground  for 
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Iteration  and  re-acljastmeiit  cannot  but 
nrlher  than  we  have  yet  been,  on  the  ro; 
In  that  direction  tuerefore  must  be  thf 
leform  measure,  and  it  is  for  the  statesm 
o  reeognise  and  accept  this  necessity,  a 
ittention  now  to  the  means  of  renderiii; 
rith  the  maintenance  of  property  and 
urther  developement  of  the  democratic 
ititution. 
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1.  Report  of  her  Majesty's  Cotmmss 

inquire  into  the  EndoTvments,  Fui 

dition  of  all  Schools  endtmedfor 

cation  in  Ireland,  accompanied  by 

Documents,  and  Tables  of  Schoo 

Dublin:  printed  by  Alex  Thom 

Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1658. 

3.  Letter  to  the  Sight  Hon.  Sir  Georj 

0.  C.  B.  Her  Majesty's  principa 

for   the   Home   Department. 

Stephens,  Esq.,  one   of  Her  Ma 

sionefB  of  Inquiry  into  the  Endowi 

London :  printed  by  Eyre  and  i 

to  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Me 

3.  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

Ferguson,    L.L.D.,    lately  Assi 

Endowed  Schools  Commiflaioner. 

Co.  1858. 

The  Report  of  the  Endowed  Scho 

length  before  the  Honses  of  Parliam 

wit£  the  evidence  and  statistics  upon 

may  be  treated  as  a  book  of  autnor 

subjects,     it  13  scarcely  mafler  of  re( 
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ls,"andlimitcd 
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aaoy  schools  ol 
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dministered  b; 
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tnaT  DOW  be  taken  to  have 
to  racilitate  the  diBcharge  i 
variety  of  inqnirias  they  m 
but  not  to  limit  their  dii 
to  be  understood  as  an 
adopted  the  principle  of  no 
than  £100,  unaecompanieo 
fltituting  an  endowment  th 
the  case  of  money  left  for 
building  school  honees,  tht 
oonstitating  an  endowmei 
manently  secured,  they  toe 
as  affording  means  of  estii 
ment.  The  adoption  of  t 
GommisBionera  with  eape 
tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
donations ;  and  "  the  gene 
the  tables  of  endowments 
from  whatever  source  o 
portion  of  land  no  mattei 
cured  to  school  pnrposes, 
dowment.  The  practical 
an  appearance  of  strain  s 
not  quite  intelligible.  Coi 
Clergymen,  received  the  n 
and  patrons  of  endowed  se 
prise  and  incredulity  as  n 
he  learned  that  he  bad  been 
out  knowing  ib  The  eff« 
only  to  make  the  country 
endowments;  the  sum  of 
to  lay  barft  the  managemei 
every  system  of  educatioi 
This  was  done  in  moat  in 
BOme  cases  by  a  sample  ne: 
a  rongli  estimate  tar  more  t 
cation  Schools,  and  a  large  1 
national  Schools  was  brou 
Commissionere ;  while  sevi 
Brothers,  and  a  quite  auffic 
were  drawn  under  inspet 
forming  an  opinion  upon  t 
fore  the  less  reason  to  reg 
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their  original  character.  T 
as  they  had  perhaps  bee 
which  had  a  plain  and  at 
State,  it  was  contended,  ha 
endowed  two  eysteniB,  on' 
academical  education.  Thi 
was  yet  wanting,  the  bu 
Bomplement  of  the  lat 
national  eystem  in  the  broi 
But  this  was  not  all :  the  £ 
qnestioQ,  upon  the  addition 
aad  diminished  the  resource 
edacation,  and  an  appeal  w 
for  something  like  restitatit 
when  the  National  Schools  f 
existed,  throughont  Ireland 
hind  of  secon^ry  edacation 
Brinkley's  Primer,  the  Etoi 
Lord  Cnesterfield  on  Polity 
learned  under  the  same  feral 
liahment  of  the  National  Bel 
ippearance  of  schools  such  ai 
was  done  or  thought  of  to  p 
I  superior  description  wer 
'ected  by  the  spread  of  the 
he  Btate  seminaries,  if  we 
uid  several  independent  si 
lontinue,  to  ^ora  ezcelleo 
vas  only  available  to  those 
iffluent,  means.  The  subsl 
mproving,  though  not  abi 
iould  not  afford  to  send  his  si 
ion  if  Protestants,  orto  Clon 
lotbiog  better  than  the  Natii 
ioors.  Now  those  people,  it  1 
)eThapB  over  thrifty,  were 
heircnildren  the  chance  of  pi 
lation,  if  Bucli  were  to  be  had 
This  would  be  no  more  than 
drcumstanced,  and  of  mei 
ire  entitled  to  as  much  coDsi 
»f  any  other  class  in  the 
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undoubtedly,  or  those  who  acted  in  their  interest,  that  gave 
its  first  impulse  to  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
Commission.  But  then  there  was  no  reason  why  the  in- 
quiry should  be  conducted  in  their  interest  only,  if  other 
interests  might  require  to  be  protected  and  advanced.  There 
was  reason  to  believe  not  only  in  the  existence  of  endow- 
ments which  might  be  made  applicable  to  this  and  that 
purpose,  but  in  the  existence  of  endowments  which  had 
either  been  perverted  from  their  legitimate  and  proper  use, 
or  which  had  been  lost  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Tliere 
was  likely  to  be  question  of  endowments  available  perhaps 
for  use,  at  the  discretion  of  the  State,  but  rendered  unpro- 
diictive  by  bad  management.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
State  could  not  pretend  to  control  over  the  administration 
of  endowments,  remedial  or  protective  measures  might  be 
pijr^ested  for  the  security  and  rightful  application  of  the 
fund.  The  svstem  of  education  administered  under  existiner 
endowments,  and  under  special  classes  of  endowments,  would 
naturally  and  necessarily  form  part  of  any  such  inquirv  ; 
And  as  every  class  of  citizen  is  or  ought  to  be  equally 
pre<  ious  in  the  eyes  of  the  State,  an  endowment  for  the 
Hipport  of  a  poor  school  was  equally  entitled  to  safety  and 
p  Tiiy  of  administration,  with  an  endowment  for  a  college 
oriiiiiversity.  Sinccurism,  and  false  pretence,  and  incapa- 
city and  meanness,  would  require  to  be  stirred  to  their  lowest 
i^'ihj  and  much  commotion  and  croaking  might  be  ex- 
pected to  ensue. 

For  instance,  theRev.  Pelobates  Jones,  endowed  master  of  a 
diiendowed  school,  would  insist  upon  his  right  to  walk  in  the 
mud,  as  his  worthy  father,  Limnisius,  had  walked  in  the 
mud.  all  the  days  of  nis  life  without  reproach  or  molestation. 
Cousin  Physignathus  Jones  would  point  to  his  own  round 
cheeks  and  sleek  person  as  proof  that  mud  is  a  wholesome  ele- 
ment, and  conducive  to  the  fullest  development  of  the 
species ;  while  Kraugasides,  the  orator  of  the  family,  would 
bo  prepared  to  lift  up  his  voice,  declaring  the  pillars  of  the 
state  to  be  embedded  in  the  very  mud  the  Commissioners 
were  seeking  to  disturb ;  and  ready  to  topple  over  in  shorter 
time  than  he  had  taken  to  foretel  it,unless  the  disturbers  were 
to  desist  from  their  insane  attempt.  But  there  were  other 
subjects  of  inquiry  more  alarming  still.  Corruption,  fraud, 
breach  of  trust,   negligence  hardly  less  culpable,  jobs  of 
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endlees  Tariety,  e.u<\  vested  wrongs  assuui 
rights,  were  said  lo  have  burrowed  into  a 
the  entire  BjBtem  of  endowed  Bchools. 
called  from  an  hereditary  habit  of  takinj 
share,  had  his  retreat  in  a  back  office,  unde 
a  quiet  street,  that  could  only  open  to  f 
ment.  Psicarpax  had  drawn  together  bo 
substantial  crumbs  that  he  might  consider  i 
for  B  siege,  and  in  a  position  to  fatigue 
the  most  patient  mouser.  Artepibulaa 
for  the  bread  of  the  poor,  was  so  sharp  a 
no  one  could  tell  where  to  find  him  ;  a 
renowned  for  cheese-paring,  bo  far  from 
blame,  was  commended  for  economy,  beca 
the  scholar's  cheese  for  the  benefit  of  the 
It  waa  worth  knowing  whether  all  thie 
accordingly  Uis  Commisgioners  began 
quiry  into  the  "  endowments,  funds,  and  e 
all  schools  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  edu( 
The  history  of  the  Commission,  at  all  e 
npon  which  the  reia  no  difiference  of 
the  Commissioners,  After  the  prelimioE 
thty  proceeed  according  to  the  tenor  of  i 
in  determining  the  schools  to  which  i} 
be  limited  upon  the  principles  above  st» 
had,  as  appears  from  the  Report,  to  every 
menlary  or  otherwise,  in  which  mention 
endowment  for  educational  purposes.  N 
ever  obscure,  no  record,  how  loosely  wc 
eoever,  was  neglected ;  and  the  result  was 
many  instances  reputed  endowments  iaili 
were  equally  numerous  cases  of  endowm< 
wliich  but  for  the  inquiry  just  expired  i 
completely  lost.  The  authorities  refem 
instance,  and  cited  in  th«  course  of  the  re 
page  VII. 

Carte,  Life  of  Duke  of  Urmonde,  p.  10. 
Charters  and  Letter*  Patent  of  King  Charlet  L 
Ch*rters  and  Letter*  Patent  of  King  Charles  11 
Charters  and  Letters  Patent  of  King  Qeorge  II 
OomiaiMioQert  for  Auditing  Public  Acconnta, 
pp.  1A3-3. 


00,  302,  203, 

if,  143.     Ro- 

irt  of,  pp.  9, 
12,49.50,51, 
10,  U2,  113, 

.12.  Reports 
8,    103,   11(1. 

,  Report  of, 

porta  of,  pp. 
3,    12G,   127, 

Leport  of,  pp. 

Reports  of. 


1  Ireland  was 
(Dub.   ICGO, 


5,16,  19,90, 
16.  25,   104, 
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Pataat  Rolls  in  Ohancer;,  in  Irelani 

Begister  of  GovernoM  of  Eranmoa 
Keid's,  Rev.   Dr.,   HJetor;  of  Prei 

Ed..  1853),  p.  8. 
Reports  (see  Commillee,  Comnnnioti 
Report.  Anmial,  and  Course  of  Stni 

burgb,  during  the  Session  ending 
Rules  of  Qovernors  of  Erasmiu  Sm 

Smith,  Erasmos  (lee  Charier,  Rulei 
Statu  Pai)era,   published  under  the  ■ 
mission,  1834  (Vol  III.,  Part  3), 
Strafford  Letters,  p.  10. 

The  Commieaion  bears  dnte 
aiid  tbe  Commissionera  held  th 
November,  in  tbe  same  yi 
instabce  directed  that  a  list  o: 
drafted  from  the  above  autbori 
the  masters  and  trustees  or  pa 
liebments,  requiring  informatia 
and  commonly  received  answei 
tbe  parties  applied  to.  The  vai 
one  only  excepted,  complied  wi 
one,  the  board  of  tbe  Erasmus  i 
refused  to  do,  and  claimed  for 
charter  from  any  visitation  not 
authority. 

It  ie  almost,  as  of  course,  t< 
these  schools  had  very  sufficienl 
as  bad  the  Commissioners  ou  tl 
resistance  by  a  special  Act  of  i 
18  and  19  Vic.  cap.  lis.,  was  fn 
tate  inquiries  of  Commission 
Ireland;"  and  the  Commissio 
passage  to  introduce  a  clause  ft 
tantCommissionere,  whose  anti 
Bchools,  and  examination  of  wii 
tbe  principal  GommiBsioners,  i 
of  the  latter.  The  apecial  i 
fonn  an  important  feature  in  i 
mission.  Pending  the  passing 
proceeded  to  hold  courts  of  inq 
of  Ireland   pursuant   to  due 
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proceeding  was  the  following: — The  secretary  read  the  list 
of  endowments  existing,  or  supposed  to  exist  in*the  county, 
and  the  public  was  invited  to  give  evidence,  to  prefer  or 
rebut  charges  with  reference  to  the  management  of  the 
schools,  and  generally  to  supply  whatever  information  was 
at  the  command  of  each  individual.     The  evidence  so 
ocilected  fills  one  volume  of  the  appendix,  and  includes  the 
depositions  of  the  Mayors  of   towns,   the   Masters  and 
Patrons  of  schools,    Clergymen    of    all    denominations. 
Country  Gentlemen,  Shopkeepers,  and  others  interested  in 
education.     In  the  course  of  their  circuit  the  Commissioners 
visited  the  more  important  schools,  and  those  in  particular 
with  reference  to  which  complaints  had  been  preferred  ;  and 
the  Dublin  office  continued  meanwhile  to  forAvard  circulars 
to  the  clergy  of  the  principal  religious  denominations,  as 
wdl  as  to  the  masters  and  trustees  of  schools.     The  letters 
&'iires5ed  to  the  clergy  are  stated  in  the  report  to  have 
be^'Q  in  number  3,588,(p.2,)  and  the  answers  received  to  have 
been  1793,  by  means  of  which  the  Commissioners  state 
ibey  have  been  enabled  to  discover  upwards  of  one  hundred 
endowments,  the  existence  of  which  could  not  otherwise 
Uve  been  traced.      Before  the  Commissioners  had  con- 
^vi'ied  their  visitation,   four  gentlemen,   Messrs.  Arthur 
Wurman  Crawford,  George  Whitley  Abraham,  Frederick 
^^ilnam  M'Blain,   and   Ldward   Pennefather,    were    ap- 
/"iijftd  assistant  Commissioners  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
i'ai'iiament,  and  began  their  duties  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
f^^r.  iKoo.     The  nature  of  these  duties  will  best  appear  from 
the  form  of  report  which  they  took  with  them  from  the 
Uiiimisaioners  upon  their  tour  of  visitation.     That  report 
< Forms.  Evid.,  vol.  2,  p.  399,)  embodies  109  queries,  to 
^liich  the  assistant  Commissioners  were  required  to  find 
answers,  and  they  were  also  expected  to  subjoin  a  general 
f^port  of  the  defects  or  excellencies  of  each  establishment 
Ti>ited  by  them.     That  these  questions  touched  the  manage- 
n.ent  of  schools  and  the  state  of  their  endowments  at  every 
I'oint  may  be  easily  supposed  ;  but  it  also  fonned  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  assistant  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  lost  or 
misapplied  endowments  ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
tiiai  the  latter  inquiries  were  prosecuted  to  equal  advantage 
in  the  districts  to  which  they  related  as  were  inquiries  into 
fiohoola  in  actual  existence.    The  districts  assigned  to  each 
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tliirdlj,  the  result  of  the  inquiries  whether  of  the  Coininis- 
fiioDers  or  Assistant  Commissioners,  into  the  more  important 
tioiiools;  and  fourthly,  and  lastly,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners  with  reference  to  the  protection  develop- 
ment and  application  of  endowments  for  school  purposes. 
The  late  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  who  dissents  from 
liis  brethren,  assigns  his  reasons  for  so  doing  in  a  letter 
snbjoined  to  the  lieport,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  the  remaining 
Commissioner,  has  published  a  long  and  elaborate  letter, 
cjntaining  his  reasons  for  dissent  and  the  recommendations 
be  was  prepared  to  make.  Accompanying  the  Report  are 
tliroe  volumes  of  papers,  two  of  which  contain  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  public  courts,  while 
ilie  third  consists  of  tables  of  schools  compiled  from  the 
jtutiitics  gathered  or  certilied  by  the  assistants,  and  accom- 
panieil  by  extracts  from  theii*  special  Reports,  to  which  also 
we  shall  tind  it  necessary  to  refer. 

The  history  of  educational  endowments  in  Ireland,  as 
tkv  exist  at  present,  begins  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  pari.sh  clergy  had  for  many  years  previously,  either 
ffoiii  a  misconception  of  their  duty,  or  from  some  unex- 
I'liiined  cause,   neglected   the  secular  instruction  of  the 
younp:,  and  that  duty  had  fallen  upon  the  religious  orders, 
ty  whom  it  was  gladly  undertaken,  and,  as  at  the  present 
'iay,  efficiently  discharged.     When  the  monasteries   were 
a'»y-j[  to  be  suppressetl,  the  Commission  appointed  to  report 
cpvii  that  measure,  prayed  that  six  educational  communi- 
sts ghould  be  excepted  from  its  operations,  but  without 
sjiccess ;  it  thus  became  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
tie  instruction  of  children  elsewhere  ;  and  the  duty  of  doing 
^j  wag  thrown  by  the  civil  law  upon  the  incumbents  of 
u^arishes.    Thirty-three  years  later  U570,)  by  an  act  of 
hiizabeth  entitled  **  An  act  for  the  erection  of  free  schools," 
^lif  system  of  diocesan  schools  was  instituted  upon  pajier, 
^^htre  alone  it  continued  to  exist  for  several  years.     The 
a^-t  provided  that  there  should  be,  thenceforth,  **  a  free  school 
in  every  diocese  of  Ireland  ;"  the  school-houses  to  be  erected 
iu  the  principal  shire  town  (where  a  school-house  had  not 
l^*:en  already  built,  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  diocese  in  the 
proportion  of  one-third  to  be  paid  by  the  Bishop,  and  the  re- 
liiaiuing  two-thirds  by  the  ijeneficed  clergy.     The  diocesan 
•'schools  30  continued  to  exist  on  paper  for  a  lengthened  period, 
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and  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  In 
reign  of  William  III.,includeBprovleioi 
of  Catholic  edncation  and  for  the  establ 
Hchoola.  But  it  was  not  until  the  reign 
few  of  the  diocesan  schools  feeblv  broke 
incubation  by  Crown  and  Parliament 
dred  years,  and  they  aeem  never  to  bav 
This  was  the  first  attempt  at  con 
means  of  education.  The  royal  echo< 
the  succeeding  reigns  of  James  1.  anc 
dowed  out  of  the  forfeited  lands,  more 
Ulster  plantation  than  for  that  of  the 
too  for  a  long  period  had  only  a  nomin 

Crfect  and  vegetable  life,Tjut  some  of  th 
rge  endowments,  and  under  many  I 
have  become  really  good  and  flonrishin 
any  sense  what  their  charters  constitute 

The  schools  upon  the  foundation  of 
Alderman  of  London,  who  had  acquired 
during  the  protectorate,  come  next  in  c 
all  bis  property  to  a  board  of  Gorem 
Charter,  for  the  Govemment  of  thrt 
in  Drogheda,  Tipperary,  and  Galway, 
own  estates.  He  is  sufficiently  explicit  ii 
own  views,  as  appears  by  a  letter  wbicl 
Governors  from  Ixindon,  under  date  Jc 
end,"  he  writes,  "  in  tpunding  the  three 
pagate  the  Protestant  faith  accordingtot 
ing  all  superstition,  as  the  charter  and  b 
established  do  direct."  And  farther  01 
unpromisinff  condition  of  his  schools, 
ominous  of  future  legislation — "My 
not  to  reflect  upon  any,  only  I  give 
these  schools  are  so  consumptive ;  wbi 
will  be,  if  not  prevented,  the  many  Pi 
nei^bboura,  which  as  succors  do  starve 
will  exclude  their  children,  because  pra; 
9xposition  is  commanded,  I  cannot  ba 
ihat  barrier  is  to  make  them  Beminarii 
leech  von  to  command  him  that  shall  1 
Droved  by  your  honours,  to  observe  the 
latiea,  and  expel  them,  which  will  obli 
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fject  bat  thkt  tuperalitiou,  idolatr;,  anil 

{t»tj.  And  to  lOur  Bojal  poalerit]',  will  froi 
le  propagated  amongst  them. 

Among  tbe  wars  proper  to  be  takan  for  t 
ing  tbfse  poor  deluded  people,  and  brin 
bleniDg  of  Ood)  in  time,  to  be  good  Cbrisl 
ona  of  the  moat  neceuary,  and  wilbout  » 
prore  inef&ctual,  haa  a]«a;s  been  thunghl 
number  of  English  Protestant  Sehooli  be 
wherein  the  children  of  Irish  Natives  ml; 
English  Tongue,  and  the  fundunental  prin 
both  which  thty  at-e  generally  great  itraogi 
la  pursuaace  hereof,  tbe  Parish  Miuiater 
have  generallj  endeavoured,  and  often  witi 
■elves,  to  provide  Masten  for  such  ichooli 
puiihes,  as  the  law  reqairei  them  to  do 
oommonlj  reTuaing  to  seud  their  ohildreD  I 
poorer,  which  are  mach  the  greater  Dumb< 
tha  accustomed  salarj,  as  the  law  directs,  f 
ing,  such  school  roasters,  where  thej  have  I 
been  able  to  sabstst;  and  in  moat  places,  i 
eotiraeed  fhim  ODdertaking  such  an  empl 
coQceive)  to  be  eipectvd,  that  the  re«idence 
vpan  their  respective  beoedcea,  will  ever  b 
tbia  growing  evil,  if  gome  effectual  encouraj 
such  Englisti  Protestant  Schools. 

To  the  iotent,  therefore,  that  the  jouth  el 
ally  be  brought  up  in  tbe  prinoiplN  of  true 
succeeding  generations, 

We,  jour  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  sul 
aeech  jour  Majestj,  that  out  of  jonr  great 
pleased  to  grant  jour  Bojal  Charter  far  in 
a*  jour  M^estj  shall  think  fit,  and  aoablini 
benefactions  and  laods,  to  such  a  value  a 
great  wisdom  shall  think  to  be  proper ;  tha 
plojed  under  such  rules  and  directions  as  ji 
of,  for  the  supporting  and  maintaioiDg  such 
in  the  most  necetsorv  place*,  where  the  ckil 
tawbt  gralii. 

And  we  are  the  mere  enconraged  to  maki 
from  the  good  success  which  the  sane  metb 
(through  Ood's  blessing)  we  hope  will  fti 
Uajestj's  subject*  of  North  Britain ; 

And  alio  in  some  meaeore  bj  what  we  hi 

this  Kingdom  in  some  few  places,  where  i 

erected,  and  maintained  at  the  private  eipei 

We  humblj  eubmit  ourselves  to  jour  M^ 

goodneoi,  and  as  in  dutj  bouod  shall  eter  p 

Dated  this  17th  daj  of  April,  1730. 
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One  hundred  and  forty-two  names  are  subscribed  to  this 
characteristic  document,  by  the  light  of  which  the  history 
of  the  Incorporated  Society's  schools  requires  to  be  read. 
It  i3  not  at  all  necessary  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  of 
fcience  the  peculiar  logical  process  by  which  the  memorial- 
i't?  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Popish  natives  were 
kept  in  gross  ignorance  by  their  clergy,  seeing  that 
Popish  schoolmasters  or  ushers  incurred  the  same  penalty  by 
the  practice  of  their  profession  as  did  a  regular  priest :  that  is 
to  ?ay,  transportation  for  entering  into  or  residing  within  the 
rtalmaller  a  certain  day,  and  the  penalties  of  high  treason  fora 
repetition  of  the  offence.  Unfortunately  the  identical  system 
ot  lo^c  ifl  popular  still,  and  the  present  month  has  already 
furnished  specimens  sufficient  for  the  most  enthusiastic 
eoaector.  The  wishes  of  the  memorialists,  however,  were 
^ciciouily  complied  with,  and  a  Society  was  incorporated  for 
ilie  promotion  of  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland. 
It  was  even  a  favourite  with  Crown  and  Parliament,  and 
continued  for  many  years  to  receive  rich  benefactions  and 
endowments  from  private  sources.  And  yet  its  name 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  time  was  all  that  could  re- 
comnjend  it  to  the  most  enthusiastic  Protestant.  It  was 
tfi|i  parent  of  the  well  known  Charter  Schools.  Those 
Cir.er  Schools  might  be  divided  into  nurseries,  and 
Kicjla  properly  or  improperly  so  called.  The  nurseries 
i^ti'e  supplied  from  the  various  foundling  hospitals,  and 
s'ij  by  mothers  and  fathers  in  the  regular  way  of  trade^ 
hom  the  nurseries  and  central  institutions,  the  children 
^?re  drafted  into  the  country  schools,  and,  from  the  country 
^bols,  they  were  apprenticed  to  Protestant  tradesmen. 
}k  charter  itself  did  not  limit  the  advantages  of  these 
fi^eficent  institutions  to  the  intended  converts  :  they  were 
eitabiisbed  for  "the  children  of  the  Popish  and  other 
l-ooT  natives  of  the  kingdom  : "  but  the  heads  of  the 
^'Hiiety,  in  the  years  1775  and  1776  restricted  admission  to 
t.ie  children  of  Popish  parents,  and  matters  continued  in 
tUs  state  up  to  the  year  1803,  when  the  rule  was  relaxed, 
and  the  "  other  poor  natives  were  admitted  "  to  a  share  in 
^'>?  privileges,  the  exclusive  possession  of  which  had  failed 
either  to  convert  or  conciliate  the  incorrigible  Papists. 
In  the  interval  between  those  two  dates  the  Charter  Schools 
appear  to  have  been  in  what  the  Commissioners  of  the 
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The  Charter  Schools  were  on  the  eve  of  atchieving  the  most 
gignal  triumphs  when  they  were  suppressed ;   so  was  the 
new  reformation  about  thirty  years  ago;  so  were  the  Conne- 
mara  and  Dingle  movements  in  our  own  time.  It  was  the  old 
etory  of  the  horse  that  died  of  starvation  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  beginning  to  get  used  to  it.     But  the  study 
of  those  attempts  is  profitable  nevertheless,  for  although 
they  have  not,  as  fonnerly,  the  countenance  and  support  of 
the  State,  they  are  still  repeated  in  various  forms  ana  com- 
mand a  degree  of  sympathy  in  many  of  our  fellow-subjects, 
qnite  sniBcient  for  every  purpose  of  insult  and  annoyance, 
and  requiring  to  be  kept  in  constant  and  careful  check. 
Indeed  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
mo*t  moderate,  fair-spoken,  and  gentlemanly  advocates  of 
State  endowment,  for  what  are  called  "Church Schools," 
or "  Scriptural  Schools,"  are  one  degree  behind  the  **  Church 
Missionaiy  Society,"  in  their  zeal  for  corrupt  proselytism,  or 
that  they  would  not  reorganize  the  Charter  Schools  in  their 
most  odious  shape  if  it  were  in  their  power.     It  did  not,  of 
course,  form  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  late  Commission 
to  enter  at  large  into  the  constitution  of  endowments  that 
kil  expired  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  could  never  reappear 
?.tlrast  iu  their  old  form ;  but  as  there  is  an  absolute  identity 
0^  purpose  between  the  mass  of  those  who  assail  the  present 
?y.^teiii  of  national  education  on  Protestant  grounds,  and 
tiyewho  endowed  and  organized  the  Charter  Schools;  nay 
85  tiieir  tactics  are  almost  identical ;  a  somewhat  close  in- 
^I>i:tion  of  the  old  system  which  aimed  at  precisely  the  same 
en  i  as  the  new,  would  not  be  amiss.     No  matter  what  be  the 
rTxit'esaions  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  national  system  of 
education,  [for  we,  ourselves,  are  not  its  apologists  in  the 
abstract,]  we  must  regard  those  gentlemen  as  the  admirers, 
if  not  the  inheritors  of  the  Charter  School  system ;  penetrated 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  as  more  dangerous  because  more 
experienced,  less  confident,  and  less  rash,  than  their  predeces- 
sors.   The  following  tabular  return  was  the  result  of  an  in- 
gp^'ction  made  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board 
of  Education  (Clare  street),   and  given  in  the  Appendix 
No.  7  to  their  Third  Report,  (1808)  p.  78.     It  shows 
tlie  relative  proportion  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  chil- 
dren in  the  charter  schools,   and  is   compiled  from  one 
of  two  returns,  made  by  a  certain  Dr.  Beaufort,  and  Mr. 
Comeille  respectively.  We  copy  the  first  by  way  of  sample 
merely.    The  other  is  similar  in  every  respect. 
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'  PigrureB   eueh  as  we  have  just  quoted  would  be  very 

alarming  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  evident  that  nothing 

short  of  absolute  dominion  on  the  one  hand,  and  absolute 

subjection  on  the  other,  could  account  for  the  presence  of  so 

niauv  children  of  Catholics  in  the  charter  schools.     With 

Catholics  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  righta  and  political  power 

andinfluence  as  now,  such  a  thing  would  be  simply  impossible. 

The  application  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  may  nave  acoom- 

plisl^Hi  somewhat  similar  results  amongst  the  orphans  of 

Catholc  soldierSy  but  they  are  not  avowed  and  gloried  in. 

What  was  then  lawful  trade  is  now  smuggling,  what  was 

then  war  is  now  piracy ;  but  the  result  was  very  much  the 

same.    Formerlv  the  children  were  bought  and  ticketed  as 

the  offspring  of  Catholics,  now  they  are  stolen  and  disguised 

at  once,  but  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  there  is  a 

lalance  of  morality  on  one  side  or  the  other.     The  Reports 

cf  which  the  tables  are  abstracts,  vary  considerably  in 

character;  some  schools  are  favourably  dealt  with,  and  others 

vexy  hardly  treated.  The  description  of  one  of  the  latter  class, 

the  Castledermot  school,  is  worth  preserving : — "  There 

v?re  forty  boys  in  the  school,"  says  the  inspector,  '*  when  I 

visited  it ;  of  those  about  two-thirds  were  healthy  looking 

c^iildreD,  and  the  rest  were  delicate  and  puny ;  of  which 

litnaW,  one  had  a  broken  back,  another  a  scrofulous  scar 

un  ler  the  chin,  and  a  third  atumour  over  his  right  eye ;  some  ;  l 

of  the  children  had  eruptive  pimples  which  I  thought  was  .    1 

the  itch,  but  the  master  said  it  was  heat  of  blood  from  the 

srirabout." 

In  his  report  upon  the  Lintown  factory  upon  the  Pococke 

fonodation,   the    inspector  says — "The  catechist    visitor 

fcrther  informed  me  that  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  the  lads 

kIio  were  of  Bom  an  Catholic  parents  by  both  sides,  when 

tbev  had  served  their  apprenticeship  relapsed  to  the  Romish 

persuasion*' — and  farther  on  he  details  a  characteristic 

circumstance  which  will  be  found  to  run  through  some  of 

the  reports  of  the  present  Commission,  with  reference  to 

the  state  of  secular  education  in  Scriptural  schools.     "An  • 

^]tplication,"  he  says,  "was  lately  made  to  the  Society  to 

allow  the  head  class,  who  had  read  all  the  present  school 

boks,  to  read  the  Roman  and  Grecian  histories,  but  it  was 

k^'used  by  the  Society,  they  not  considering  such  books 
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fitted  for  charity  aehools,  bot 
Belect  any  of  the  relipuna  bool 
Baw  their  secretary's  lett«r  dat 
on  this  subject."  App,  p.  84. 
refer«DC6  to  seoular  education 
amongst  the  patrons  of  the  "  8< 
&om  the  report  of  the  present  i 
tlie  Established  Cborch  wooldi 
nication  of  any  deffiee  of  know 
over  and  above  wmt  a  necesa 
verse  of  Bcriptnre,  a  most  inco 
lutioD&ry  ana  radical  proceedinj 
scale  of  Knowledge  in  every  ^ 
minister  ehonld  naturally  havt 
the  greater  portion ;  the  sqnire 
the  apothecary  and  attorney  n 
the  parish  clerk  next,  and  the 
Borne  cnricus  instances  of  this 
in  relation  to  the  passage  we 
found  in  this  Report,  and  in 
inspectors  of  schools  in  Englai 
Established  Church  have  tbei 
schools  belonging  to  their  ov 
quote  a  passage  trom  the  gen 
one  of  the  assistant  Conunisai* 

The  tcboDl-booki  arv  of  va  inFeri 
old  itock  or  the  Kild>re-plM«  Socu 
behind  the  time.  The  onlj  geogra 
eompeadium  of  about  tueut;  p*gei 
them  DO  luaistance  whatever  in  le 
Indeed,  I  have  not  vi»ited  a  eingte ' 
in  which  the  pupila  had  been  taugh 
root!  of  words,  or  the  nature  and  j 
which  the  pupils  of  the  National  S 

I  have  found  the  local  clergy  to  i 
(ecular  instruction  given  in  their 
claim,  viewed  even  ai  nothing  a 
teaching.  I  have  generall*  observi 
the  Report  Book  the;  make  no  allt 
the  exaniiiatioa  thej  hold,  bejond 
beard  the  pupib  reading  a  chapter 
In  man;  school*  the  Binle  was  the 
iog  circumstance  will  serve  to  illi 
•uperintcndenti  of  the  parith  ichi 
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tie  fDunty  of  Monaghan,  in  filling  up  the  printed  form  of  return  sent 
to  iiim  1))' the  Commission,   wrote  what  follows  under   the  head   of 
"General  liemarka  ;"    "  The  Holy  Scriptures  is  (sic)  compared  to  a 
blip,  and  a  school-master  to  give  light  and  teach  ;  and  as  the  (sic) 
Cwke  the  simple  wise  unto  salvation,  the  (jic)  are  taught  here  daily, 
altfjoueh  the  majority  are  Roman  Catholics.     From  the  above  1  am 
Uii;:ijt  by  the  Saviour,  if  I  love  him,  to  feed  his  lambs,  together  with 
iriinmetic,  hook-keeping,  and  mensuration."     1   drew  the   attention 
■^'Archdeacon  Russell,  of  Clontibret,  the  rector  of  the  place,  to  this 
productioo,  when  he  admitted  that  the  author   was  quite  illiterate, 
tot.at  the  same  time,  an  invaluable  teacher,  and  one  whose  loss  could 
tot  easily  be  supplied.     I  had  occasion  also  to  notice  before  another 
OAiyyman,  the  rector  of  Monaghan,  the  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
i:e  simples-t  words,  exhibited  in  a  school  in  his  neighbourhood ;  but 
It-uikeij  me  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  a  Scriptural  school — as  if  the 
u^  oi"  the  Scriptures,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
were  incompatible. 

As  to  the  special  reports  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
rjji.er?,  upon  industrial  schools,  we  might  refer  to  them 
/ '-v'/^?  for  illustrations  of  contempt  of  secular  learning  in 
"i.SiTiptural  Establishments;  but  before  closing  the  paper 
^'.  fIiuH  perhaps  offer  a  ''spicilegium"  of  short  extracts  bear- 
j-ji:n|v..a  this  point.  To  shew,  however,  that  it  is  not  confined 
'•*  In. land,  where  the  voluntary  poverty  of  the  Established 
^  '-'i^h  schools  will  not  enable  tlie  rectors  to  procure  the 
^"j^'t^'-s  of  decent  masters,  but  that  it  extends  equally  to 
t^--;l.  where  the  Established  clergy  enjoy  the  advantages 
-'^  ■  i"  Aiuional  system  ;  the  following  specimen  of  writing 
'' -  iiietation,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Church  cate- 
-  ii-^ui,  may  well  take  its  place  beside  the  specimens  in  the  re- 
p-t?  of  Mr.  Abraham,  and  the  other  Assistant  Coramis- 
^: ''^T9.  It  is  taken  from  the  general  report  for  the  year 
fvj  by  her  Majesty's  inspector  of  schools,  the  Rev.  W. 
A.  Brookfield,  M.A.,  on  the  schools  inspected  in  Kent, 
'-'irrt.v.  Sussex,  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

**Mv  complaint,"  says  the  inspector,  **is  not  that  the  Church 
;*'■  hisni  13  (^aught,  but  that  it  is  not  taught;  not  that  time  and 
^'i!  led  patience  and  impatience  are  spent  upon  it,  but  that  they  are 
»j't^i  so  much  in  vain, — that  sound,  or  an  approximation  to  the  sound, 
••'  al  trut  is  in  too  many  instances  attained, — that  two  children  of 
*' -rage  iiitelligence  (for  they  were  such),  of  about  eleven  years  each, 
'•^5  did  their  arithmetic  and  reading  tolerably  well,  who  wrote 
*f'rrethinc:  pretty  legible,  intelligible,  and  sensible,  about  an  omnibus 
s'j  i  ibout  a  steam-boat,  should,  after  the  irksome,  the  weary,  the 
r^-rated  drilling  of  four  or  five  years,  half  an  hour  a  day,  day  school 
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uid  Sandav  school,  write  sue 
question — "  Whut  is  tli^  dutj 
torHs  m;  Nabera  to  loie  him 
thuu  sball  do  and  to  me  to  lo 
ther  to  OQDer  and  to  bay  the  ■ 
der  her  to  smtt  myself  to  all  : 
and  mantarea  to  oughten  mys 
to  but  DO  bod,T  by  would  nor 
to  bear  no  malit  nor  ated  in  3 
and  steel  my  turn  from  Evil  i 
ciret  nor  dtssar  othermaoi  ga 
own  leaving."  Her*  i«  anoti' 
slate  of  an  intelligent  boy  at  1 
nnd  godmothers)  did  promisi 
ihiit  1  should  pemounce  of  th 
valities  of  tbii  wicki^  world 
&c. 

Ivot withstanding  the  d 
enalaTement  of  our  bouIi 
this  Bort  of  thing  as  yet, 
appreciate  its  advantaff^ 
the  Charter  Schools.  Th 
Bystem,  not  even  excepti 
rikI  Borofulons  humoure, 
to  alter  the  National  sysi 
see  revived ;  nay,  the  vei 
parties  to  UberaJize  their 
b)iouM  be  jealously  watct 
with  a  view  totbeorigic 
a  wavering  or  change  of 
Incorporated  Society  its 
the  promotion  of  Protest 
anxious  to  continue  an; 
eheivn  to  be  superfluously 
to  suppress  an  objection e 
venient  name,  although  ■ 
own  peculiar  fuuction,  fr 
Thus  in  the  report  whiol 
inissionera  of  Education  ■■ 
sions  of  Popish  parents  ai 
abate  in  proportion  to  th 
general  good  managemei 
which  admission  ie  now 
having  removed  a  tcellj 
religious  education  by  tlu 
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He  Protestant  Catechism,''  Those  liberal  principles,  tliis 
remoral  of  well  founded  objections,  and  this  denial  of  tlie 
n:ime  of  Protedtaut,  were  not  founded  on  any  diminution  of 
7rx\\  or  abatement  of  desire  to  corrupt  and  protestantize  the 
^'hildren  of  Catholic  parents,  but  from  the  very  opposite 
reason,  and  it  is  therefore  that  unless  those  who  seek  to 
alter  the  present  National  system  do  give  distinct  pledges 
and  securities  that  they  have  abandoned  the  end  which  they 
sought  by  their  resistance  to  it,  any  reformation  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  their  interest  at  least,  must  be  opposed  and  defeated. 
We  <hall  have  occasion  later  to  return  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

Although  the  charter  schools  were  gradually  suppressed 
and  their  endowments  in  land  re-conveyed  to  the  various 
[roprietors,  still  large  endowments  had  been  given  by  in- 
•lividuals  to  the  society,  without  reference  to  the  Charter 
Sclioolfi,  and  several  important  endowments  yet  exist  upon 
tho?e  foundations.     The  estates  vesting  in  the  society  are 
T-^rv  considerable,  and  its  schools  are  for  the  most  part  well 
a=]niinistored.     The  education  given  in   these  schools   is 
I'irdy  Protestant,  and  their  general  merit  is  such  that  they 
ATv  quoted  by  the  late  Bolicitor-General  for  Ireland,  one  of 
tu^  dissenting  Commissioners,  as  illustrating  the  superiority 
':i  ?^^arate  over  mixed  education.     They  make  no  pretence 
wpruselytisni  at  present,  and  it  is  believed  have  far  less 
of  the  substance  of  it  than  the  common  parish  schools. 
Returning,  however,  to  the  general  history  of  school  en- 
d:'Winents,  we  find  that  in  1791  a  report  was  made  by  a 
Commission  nominated  in  1788,  under  an  act  of  the  Irish 
Paruamont,  28  Geo.  III.,  c.  15,  enabling  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  appoint  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  various 
ciiL-Ji^es  of  schools.     The  act  itself  was  passed  in  comformity 
with  resolutions  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  recom- 
men«iing  a  scheme  of  educational  reform,  so  comprehensive 
as  to  include  the  establishment  of  a  second  University,  and 
of  provincial  grammar  schools,  such  as  the  Diocesan  and 
R"val  Schools  might  be  if  properly  administered.     The 
final  report  of  this  Commission  made,  as  has  been  stated,  in 
1791,  represents  '*  that  the  charter,  parish,  royal,  and  diocesan 
foliools  ha<l  not  answered  the  intentions  of  the  founders  ; 
that  tlio  parish  and  diocesan  schools,  with  very  few  excep- 
tiuns,  had  been  of  little  use  to  the  public,  and  that  the  bene- 
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•rived  from  sclioob  of  n 
jcjuale  to  the  expeclatic 
ed  from  their  lar^e  i 
harler  echools  the  clotl 
le  children  had  been 
great  Dational  chariti 
ary  effects  wliich  the  f 
'  They  gave  it,  too, 
L  the  peculiar  constitut 
inders  did  not  interfer 
een  the  professors  of  va 
amended  that  Roman  i 
Irish  schools,  and  that  tb 
access  to  those  echooh 

0  their  rodpective  comi 
1."  TheyalsorecommeD 
lis,  and  they  further  p 
es  of  polytechnic  inst 

1  academy,  ibr  the  i 
ing  to  those  intended 
e. 

i  have  dwelt  thus  lo 
ise  its  reccommendati 
■ecause  it  embodies  tht 
m  of  education,  althou 
e  remaining  history 
1  by  the  late  Commi 
irst  of  these  extending 
jmoval  of  Catholic  diss 
ppointuient  of  the  old  I: 

of  the  Hibernian  So 
iating  the  Scriptures  in 
jciety  for  Discountenai 
e  Society  lor  Promotir 
id,  commonly  known 
rhich  may  be  considen 
i  National  Board.     1 

embraces  the  establis) 
rst  considerable  suppn 
he  commencement  of 
rectioD  of  school  houi 
lal  of  the   Lord  Lieuti 
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applied  by  the  holder  of  tljat  office  for  a  series  of  years. 

An  advance  firom  this  fund  was  rarely  made  until  a  pro- 

wrtionate  sum  had  been  raised  by  private  subscription  and 

a  small  endowment  in  land,  or  a  site  for  the  building  at  all 

events  secured  in  perpetuity,  or  for  a  considerable  term  to 

educational  purposes.  This  wasin  point  of  fact,  nothing  more 

than  an  additional  endowment  of  the  Established  Church  ; 

in  as  much  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  parish  schools 

have  been  built  out  of  this  fund,  and  out  of  the  private  funds 

and  endowments  in  land,  attracted  by  the  Parliamentary 

grains ;  and  in  as  much  as  ninety  per  cent  of  the  school  houses 

vj  built  are  vested  in  the  minister  of  the  parish,  either 

alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  landlord  or  the  church 

wardens.    The  third  period,  extends  from  the  report  of  the 

>Hiect  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1828,  which 

resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  National  system,  to  the 

report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  presided 

ever  by  Mr.  Wyse — (1835-8 ;)  and  which  recommended 

aiiion;j:?t  other  things  the  adaptation  of  the  present  royal  and 

<iioce;?an  schools  to  a  system  of  county  accademies  or  grammar 

H-iiools,  and  also  the  establishment  of  provincial  colleges, 

and  of  a  second  university  for  Ireland.     This  last  recom- 

^-ulation,  as  we  all  know,  has  had  its  effect  in  the  estab- 

W'iTn^nt  of  the  Queen's  University.     To  the  fourth  period 

^-"3f.'5the  interval  between   the  Report  of  Mr.  Wyse's 

■' ^iWis*ion  and  the  present  time.     The  want  of  schools 

iv-rjieiJiate  between   the    Queen's    University   and    the 

^wn\A  Schools,  having  been  urged  upon  the  late  Lord 

Lieutenant  by  persons   connected  with   the   Presbyterian 

'  I'lf'h,  an  address  to  her  Majesty  was  voted  in  the  Ilouse 

^'t  Commons  for  **an  mquiry  into  the  endowment  funds, 

a'lJ  actual  condition  of  all  schools  endowed  for  the  purposes 

(^  education  in    Ireland,   and   the  nature  and  extent  of 

til- instruction  given  in  schools;"  and  the  address  was  fol- 

I'wc'd  by  the  appointment  of  the  late  Commission. 

The  Report,  after  this  generalhistory  of  educational  endow- 
ments, takes  up  the  history  ot  special  classes  of  endow- 
nieiits,  beginning  with  the  diocesan  schools,  and  giving  a  short 
ao  :oimt  of  such  of  those  establishments  as  are  in  existence.  In 
^Loir  general  remarks  the  Commissioners  notice  the  incon- 
venience and  mismanagement  of  the  machinery  which  the 
•"^^ute  \\m  provided  for  the  support  of  those  schools,  in  the 
^'i '|»e  of  an  assessment  upon  the  beneficed  clergy,  and  of  pre- 
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nieft>iire3  recommended   by   the   Comniisjjioners   for    tlie 

amelioration  of  this  division  of  schools.     To   the  luition 

;L^'neraIly  they  are  equdly  odious  in  their  founder,  their 

objects,  and  themselves.     Although  of  private  foundation 

an.],  therefore,  necessarily  governed   by  the  will  of  tho 

ft'Uiider,  they    cannot  be   regarded    as   ordinary    Protes- 

Tiuit   schools,   established    out  of    Protestant  funds,   for 

Uie  education  of  Protestants.  They  were  endowed  out  of  lands 

'ijon  recently  acquired,  through  confiscation,  and  the  founder 

was  a  truculent  bigot,  whose  spii'it  fortunately  interfered  to 

luar  his  own  work.     The  Incorporated  Society  schools  next 

cume  under  review,  and  as  they,  being  exclusively  Protestant, 

are  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  Board, 

tlie  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  in  their  r€*gard 

ciiii  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  mixed 

education,  which  seems,  by  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners 

a»  well  as  of  the  public,  to  be  the  real  question,  for  tho 

:;iliu^nnent  of  which,  the  facts,  if  not  the  recommendations 

ot  liie  Pieport,  must  be  made  available.     It  seems  to  have 

Wm  80  understood  by  the  three  Commissioners  who  signed 

tlie  report,  as  well  as  by  the  two  who  dissented  from  their 

bMbren  and  from  each  other.     Mr.  Ferguson  also,  who 

ii'tf^J  for  some  time  as  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners, 

iiid  whose  name  appears  on  the  title  page  of  a  pamphlet 

it  oor  head  list,  see' is  to  take  a  similar  view,  and  Mr. 

•i^'.tiiiain,  one  of  his  colleagues,  reports,  as  we  shall  after- 

^^irJs  have  occasion  to  observe,  that  it  does  not  ai)pear 

p'Mible  to  remove  the  objections  of  Catholics  to  the  system 

or  mixed  education,  whicli  it  is  proposed  to  administer  in 

the  Roval  and  Diocesan  Schools. 

Tlie  Report  next  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  schools  under 
the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  an  association 
w.'.ich  only  exists  pro  farmd^  and  exercises  no  visitorial  or 
administrative  authority.  The  Report  recommends  the  trans- 
t*Tof  such  of  its  schools  as  may  happen  to  be  non-exclusive 
to  the  proposed  Board  of  endowed  schools.  The  Report  next 
'lejils  with  a  subject  of  extreme  importance,  namely,  the 
relations  existing  between  the  Board  of  Charities  and 
eiurational  endowments.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
>ljortcomings  of  the  ibrmer  Board  of  Charities,  although  its 
liistory  is  given  in  the  Report.  The  constitution  of  the 
ITOtent  board  is  sufiicientlv  well  known.     The  Commis- 
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sioncrs  of  charitable  donations  ore  th.'  ' 
being  ex-officio,  namely  the  Master 
Baron,  and  the  Judge  of  the  Prei 
nominated  by  the  crown,  of  whom  6 
Protestant  and  Catholic  members  rei 
Committees  for  the  consideration  of  n 
usage  affecting  their  respective  Chur 
sion  is  ser\'ea  by  two  secretaries,  ( 
sarily  a  Catholic.  The  Board  is  f 
endowmeats  may  be  devised,  in  tr 
poses,  but  the  Catholic  body  ie  altc^ 
Its  charities  in  a  government  board, 
to  what  is  considered  the  less  objectioi 
and  costly  machinery  of  tmsteee.  ' 
function  of  the  bofmi,  the  exercise 
being  objectionahle  to  Catholics,  tl 
to  see  favoured  and  strengthened.  1 
to  Rue  for  charitable  donations  withb 
applied ;  and  this  provision  applies 
ties  vesting  in  itself,  but  to  chf 
vesting.  Their  jurisdiction,  however, 
in  this  respect,  and  the  Endowed  8 
illustrate  its  defectiveness  by  refer 
Elphin  Catholic  diocesan  seminary,  f 
mission  succeeded  in  recovering  a  sun 
of  Juriadiction  in  the  present  Board  liei 
to  make  their  jurisdiction  attach,  con 
made  that  the  charity  has  been  witbhe 
plied.  They  have  no  original  juris* 
outset  that  a  charity  be  not  withheh 
plied,  and  even  where  it  has  been  so  < 
authority  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  uni 
been  made.  The  Commissioners'  i 
terms  to  the  Elphin  case. 

The  facta  reUting  to  this  enduwmeotj 
Assistant  CominiMioner.  are  ta\'\y  staled 
and  Endovments.  We  think  it  right  to  di 
to  th«in,  as  furnishing  a  remarkable  eii 
which  result  from  limiting  the  dutj  of 
trolling  the  administration  of  eilucationi 
the  intended  endowment  has  been  "  with 
plied."  Such  a  restriction  operates,  »e 
waji.    In  the  6rat  place,  the  action  of  th« 
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a^lv  delayed  to  a  period  far  beyond  that  when  its  intervention  has  be- 
come desirable,  and  not  unfrequently,  until  the  benefit  intended  to 
the  public  has  been  teriously  compromised,  or  even  lost.  In  the  next 
pUee  it  is  possible  that  even  this  tardy  protection  may  never  be  ex- 
tended  to  the  endowment,  since  it  may  be  for  the  advantage  of  all 
best  acquainted  with  the  estate  to  be  administered  to  disregard  the 
in!pr<^«t8  of  the  charity.  The  present  case  illustrates  both  these 
titr'cets  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands  ;  for  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years 
occurred,  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  before  any  portion  of  the 
educational  bequest  was  secured.  Moreover,  the  steps  by  which  this 
was  affected  were  tiiken  by  the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests,  only 
on  our  su^estion  made  in  consequence  of  the  circumstance  being* 
broujfht  under  our  notice  by  the  Report  of  our  Assistant  Commis- 
}:ontr,  who  states  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  learn  that  either  of 
th?f  trustees  named  in  the  will  •*  ever  acted  in  the  trust,  or  interfered 
it  any  way,  for  the  protection  of  the  charity.*' 

Mr.  Abraham,  from  whose  report  they  quote,  has  put  the 
matter  very  broadly,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tliis 
i-*  not  a  solitary  case,  but  thafc  in  very  numerous  instances 
charities  have  been  totally  lost  by  this  want  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  Bequest  Board. 

"The  case,"  observes  Mr.  Abraham,   "  appears  to  me   to  be  a 
rrong  illustration  of  the  defective  working  of  the  Bequest   Board, 
^rijy-  jurisdiction    requires  to  be  attracted  by  the   abuse*  and   too 
«*t«;ri  hy  the  loss  of  the  charity.     Were  that,  or  any  similar  Board, 
^iia^Wd  to  take  cog-nizance  of  charities  from  the  moment  their    inte- 
rest Vi/jold  vest,  mal. administration  of  the  kind  I  have  had  occasion 

t'-»  rffe.'to  would  become  impossible,  and  it  would  be  an  acceptable 
ftlirffo  executors  of  good  faith  to  have  their  responsibility  sheltered  by 
th^  intervention  of  such  a  Board,  under  whose  protection,  even 
si'kJi  the  charitj  fail  to  establish  its  claim,  the  failure  at  least 
»ja!d  be  placed  bejond  suspicion." 

In  page  185  of  the  report,  the  Commissioners  refer  to 
aiKuLercase  illustrative  of  the  same  defect  of  jurisdiction — 
tLe  case  of  the  Illerton  School  in  the  County  of  Galway. 
As  ilie  passage  is  not  long,  and  the  illustration  it  supplies 
itvins  very  forcible,  we  give  it  in  full. 

"The  history  of  this  endowment,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
lu  t  a  century,  is  not  yet  in  operation,  presents  a  remarkable  example 
fK  the  injury  which  results  to  educational  charities  from  the  want  of 
an  fficient  system  of  public  supervision.  If  such  a  control  existed, 
lO'J  were  accompanied  with  adequate  powers  of  inquiry  and  control, 
l^yal  proceedings  would  be  more  effectual,  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
necessity  for  it  would  less  frequently  occur.  This  endowment, 
cr^-attd  by  the  will  of  Mr-  Persse,  in  1812,  conj^isted  of  a  legacy  of 
i<xi,  and  a  reat-charge  of  £2b  (Irish).     The  lapse  of  twenty  seven 
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j'ears  which  occurred  between  the  tMUtor's 
tion  of  legal  procMdings  bj  tbe  ComuiiMiooe 
tiona  and  Bequeits,  in  1639,  oaiued  the  Ioju 
coDBiderkble  arrears  of  tbe  rei)t-ch&r)[p,  c 
period  from  1812  to  1830.  The  pnrticulara 
in  the  extract  from  the  repurt  of  our  Aasista; 
will  be  found  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  a: 
concur  with  him  in  regarding  it  t  astrikiiif 
cienpy  of  the  jpoweri  given  to  the  Oomn 
Donation*  and  Bequesle  under  the  ISth  tec. 
97.  whereb;  the  funds  of  a  charit;  must  hi 
cealed,  or  misapplied,  before  the;  can  be  hroi 
tion  of  the  Cuminiasianprs.  Thii  limitation 
two  wave ;  tirat,  because  inch  a  poalponemeii 
part  of  the  public  authoritv  tends  to  rer 
secondly,  inasmuch  aa  one  of  tbe  bent  mo< 
charities  conBista  in  stimulating  private  iul 
behalf;  and  thia  can  oa\j  be  accomplished  bj 
efficient  attention  to  the  riipreBentatioiuor  pi 
with  the  ci  -        .  .. 


This  c&se,  however,  like  many  othe 
would  seem  to  illustrate  aometmii^  di 
juriediction  in  tbe  Board  of  Charities ; 
to  the  report  of  the  Assistant  Commisi 
above  has  been  founded,  it  appears  th 
were  wasted  in  negotiations  between  tl 
the  opponents  of  the  endowment.  Ns 
which  an  endowment  created  by  a  will 
1776,  was  not  bronght  under  the  notice 
of  Charitiea  before  tbe  year  1843,  and  ( 
sionera  thoughtproperto  accept  a  comp 
of  tbe  property,  out  of  which  theendon 
of  which  a  perpetual  rent  charge  was  ( 
ance  during  the  life  time  of  the  then  j 
the  entire  case,  as  it  exemplifies  near 
defects  in  tbe  constitution,  and  to  eon 
tice  of  tbe  Board  of  Cbaritiee. 

Moaaghan  Edenbron*  School. — This  scbo 
ward  Lucas,  tbe  elder,  of  Oastleahane,  in  t 
October  17,  17&6,  the  date  of  tbe  will  of  sai< 
bate  was  granted  to  Francis  Sarage  and 
April,  28,  1757.  After  various  other  beques 
to  bis  execator  the  aum  of  £30,  Irish,  to 
achoolhouae  on  the  laoda  of  Edenbrone,  ne 
use  of  the  poor  children  of  parents  residin; 
or  near  (.'a^•tl<'shalI?.     llf  further  bequeatl 
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feeaimple  of  the  site  of  the  intended  schoolhouse^  and  charges   the 

lands  of  Fntegar  and  CarrivekeeK  near    Monaghan,  with  a  rent  of 

£20,  Irish,  payable  to  bis  executors  half-^'earl^',  in  trust  for  the  use 

of  ^aid  school  and  schoolhouse,  and  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  to  be 

employed  in  same.     He  next  appoints  the  minister  of  the  parish  of 

Monafhan  or  Buckwallis,  for  the  time  being,  and  the  proprietor  of  the 

CastltisbaDe  estate,  patrons  and  managers  of  t)ie  school.     A  power  of 

(iidtre»s  is  given  to  Francis   Savage  and  his  heirs,  and  the   rent  is 

ma.de  chargeable  from  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  schoolhouse 

and  appointment  of  the  master  bj  the  managers,  at  whose  discretion 

th«  apportionment  of  the  rent  charge  is  declared  to  reuiain.     The 

laridj  of  Fategar  and  Carrivekeel  aforesaid,  subject  to  the  rfi?ntcharge 

and  to  such  other  charges  as  the  testator  shall  make,  pursuant  to  a 

power  reserved  in  the  will,  are  devised  to   Francis  Savage   in    trust 

for  the  use  of  the  proprietor  of  the   Castleshane  estate  for  the  time 

being. 

The  executors    neglected  to  build  the  schoolhouse,   and  conse* 

queotlvthe  cunditioD  upon  which  the  rentcharge   was  made   to  vest 

never  came  into  existence.     The   matter  was   brought  before  the 

Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in   the  year 

1848,  and  a  correspondence  was  entered  into  with  the  Right   Hon. 

Edward  Lucas,  proprietor  of  the  Castleshane  estate,  in  the  course 

of  which  Mr.  Lucas  stated  that,  although  prepared  to  dispute  at  law 

the  claims  of  the  charity,  he  was   willing  during  his   own  lifetime, 

to  contribute  £20  per  annum  to  the  salary  of  the  National  school- 

raoeter  of  the  district,  provided  the  National   Board  would  agree  to 

ccntribute  a  like  sura.     This  arrangement  was  acceded   to,  and  it 

w(,nld  appear  with  some  degree  of  alacrity,  by  the  Commissioners, 

at&<iihe  present  school  has  been  in  operation  since  1848. 

1  bate  no  means  of  learning  upon  what  grounds  or  under  what  advice 
tl^e  Commissioners  accepted  the  compromise  proposed  by  Mr.  Lucas, 
4ad  by  which  the  perpetuity  secured  to  the  charity  by  the  will  of  his 
ancestor,  has  been  reduced  to  a  life  interest  at  best.     The  only    rea- 
Mn  put  forward  by  the  Commissioners  would  hardly  appear  to  sus- 
tain the  decision  at  which  they  arrived.     **  The  Board,"  they  write, 
io  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Lucas,  and  which  closes  the  correspon- 
drr.ce, "  considering  the  liberal  proposal  made  by   you,  do  not  feel 
tilled  on  to  press  a  claim,  now,  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  the\  can 
ieara,  brought  against  your  property  under  a  will  of  so  old  a  date  as 
l7o7.'*  Without  pretendmg  to  measure  the  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable   Donations  and  Bequests  as  guardians  of  the 
iotereits  of  a  charity,  I  believe  lam  warranted  in  saying  that  nothing 
short  of  a  strong  opinion  from  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Board  against 
the  claims  of  a  charity,  or  the  practicability  of  their  enforcement, 
could  justify  a  compromise  of  this  description.     It  is  extremely  pro- 
We  that  the  Commissioners  have  used  a  sound    discretion,   and 
acted  under  competent  advice  ;  but  as  this  is  a  case  involving   nice 
Questions  of  law.  it  is   to  be  regretted  that  there   is  no  record  of  the 
opinion  which  guiiled  the  Commissioners. 

U'e  confess  we  are  not  quite  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
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Abraham,  whose  report  we  have  i^uoted,  as  to  the  exisleact 

of  any  extreme  probability  or  ve 

the  Commissiouers  of  Charities  hi 

aiid  acted  uader  competent  advict 

bound  to  assume  that  the  case  h 

to  the  Attorney  General,  as  the  d 

Schools  were  onable  to  discover  i 

or  rather  it  appears  highly  prob; 

does  in  fact  exist,  fls  in  case  it  < 

solicitors  of  the  CommisBion  won 

the  cost-book.      But  if  that  b 

to  suppose,  without  any  disparage 

persona  who  compose  the  Board 

worked  judges,  eminent  practisir 

high  office,  have  neither  tne  phys 

mind  requisite  for  deciding  upon 

without  the  assistance  of  Uie  Att< 

seem  to  be  no  improper  functio 

barrister  to  eit  as  paid  commissi 

giving  Ma  undivided  attention  to 

suggesting  or  discountenancing  c 

have  just  noticed.    On  the  other  '. 

the  (JommissioDers  have  a  very  dt 

relation  to  small  charities  especii 

decide  upon  legal  proceedings. 

be  borne  by  the  charity,  even 

opposing  interest  have  not  wherei 

Great  judgment,  caution  and  tact 

the  part  of  the  board  in  the  early 

with  a  hostile  or  reluctant  party 

ceptaDceof  a  compromise  like  thai 

in  the  foregoing  case,  is  something 

stand,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof 

to  justify  it. 

With  respect,  however,  to  tht 
Commisaioners  that  the  duty  of  " 
trolling"  the  administration  of  edi 
not  be  limited  to  cases  where  tl 
withheld,  concealed,  or  misapplit 
that  the  terms  "  controlling"  ant 
not  those  which  we  should  prefe: 
jurisdiction  of  tlir  prosoiit  or  any 
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It  ii  not  doubtful  that  any  attempt  to  extend  the  powers 
of  the  Comuiissioners  of  Charities  so  as  to  give  them  a 
perpetual  right  of  interference  in  the  administration  of  any 
iuuJ,  once  the  fund  should  be  what  the  lawyers  call  "  at 
home/'  would  be  etTectually  resisted.     The  people  of  this 
country,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  are   averse,  and 
properly  averse,  to  any  thing  like  an  administrative  action 
cf  ffOTemment  boards  in  what  must  be  considered  purely 
private  charities.     The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
niidit  safely  and  advantageously  be  extended  so   as  to 
enable  the  Commissioners  to  originate  inquiry  and  every 
'  tiier  proceeding  for  the  discovery  of  a  charity,  but  they 
jLouIJ  be  rigorously  kept  within   those  limits.      If  the 
Commissioners  be  enabled  to  discover  a  charity,  to  take 
prcceedlngs  for  its  recovery,  and  to  lodge  it  in  the  right 
fac'^  they  will  have  done  a  very  handsome  amount  of 
^'  rk.    The  remainder  may  safely  be  left  to  the  regular 
uiliijuals  of  the  country.     To  have  a  perpetual  Board  of 
v3[ierinteudance  and  control  intermeddling  in  the  manage- 
m'.'m  of  any  charity,  educational  or  otherwise,  after  that 
f^' urity  .should  even  have  reached  the  proper  hands,  is  what 
^^•^"  country  never  w^ll  permit. 
Tlie  ^rreat  importance  of  this  question  and  its  bearing 
^'>iii  fje  main  subject,  have  taken  us  somewhat  out  of  our 
'^^rjaniaJ,  and  we  shall  close  this  branch  of  the  subject 
^■i  tiie  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  regarding 
>  ex:ension  of  new  powers  to  the  Board  of  Charities,  and 
^'  ^rmining  its  relation  towards  the  proposed  Board  of  En- 
'i'-roi  ^iichools. 

''The  Court  of  Probate  in  Ireland  should  be  required,  in  all  cases 

' '  »i'ls  containing  bequests  for  educational   purposes,  to  make  re- 

•anjs  to  the  Kegibtrar  of  School  Endowments,  showing  the  value  of 

•'^^  testator's  property,   as  estimated,  with   a  view  to  the  imposition 

tf  probate  duty,  together  with  the  names  of  the  representatives  who 

"t'proTed  the  will.     The  succession  and  legacy  duty  office  should 

^  k'^  similar  returns,  in  any  case  where   the  representatives  apply 

^^fitr  to  have  a  deduction   of   probate  duty   made,  or  to  pay  an  in- 

^^''^«rd  amount.      The  same  officer  should  return  the  exact  sum  or 

^^'  TLuitd  value  of  all  gifts  made  for  educational  purposes,   whether 

Y:  'i^p'i  or  will,  consisting  of   real  or  of  personal  property,  which  it 

'^■tue  necessary  to  atcertain,  with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  the 

'r '7  <^'r  succession  duties. 

liit  Court  of  Probate  and  the  Succession  and  Legacy  Duty  Office 
*3  I'rjirUnd  ought  to  make  like  returns,  in  respect  of  any  wills 
proved,  or  deeds  executed  in  that  country,  which  should  contain  gifts 
i-r  educational  purposes  to  be  applied  in  Ireland. 
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There  wu  no  roll,  so  that  the  Attendance  t 
be  aacertaioeil.  The  childreo  answered  ado: 
instrnctioD,  which  inclnded  meTunratioo  aoc 
ordinarj  branctiea  of  Knfcliih  education. 

The  inetrucLion  given  in  draninjj  in  ih 
school     was   the   bust   that     ve    found    in 

The  Chriatiao  Brothers  hare  established  e 
which  are  cow  very  Diiinerousl;  attended.  I 
before  qs  that  in  one  of  these  institutions  mai 
of  Ihecitjof  Limerick  received  their  edaci 
previously,  when  a  classical  school  was  opent 
tion,  and  proved  verj  successful. 

Our  Assistant  Coramissioner  inspected  tl 
them  appeared  to  be  endowed  with  sites  onlj 
■npporled  by  funds  of  the  Christian  Brothei 
anv  one  of  the  schools  in  particular.  Ther 
school  at  the  time  of  inspection  1,458  pupils 
were  Roman  Catholics.  Most  of  the  pupils 
for  stationerj  and  other  school  requisites, 
miums;  but  these  small  pav men ts  being  op 
practicall;  free.  Soma  of  the  schooU  are  rei 
of  very  loung  children,  and  as  these  advinc 
the  other  schools.  The  htate  of  education 
Several  of  the  pupils  could  draw  verj  well 
Derail;  unexceptionable  ;  and  the  answering 
arithmetic,  and  sU  the  ordmarj  departments 
including  diclalion,  was  of  a  verv  superior  or 

In  Ma;,  1855,  the  Christian  Brothers  ope 
The  principal  staled  in  evidence  before  us  tl 
oridnall;  under  the  National  Board,  but  wm 
neiion  with  it.  The  attendance,  he  stated 
when  he  commenced  keeping  school,  but  bad  a 
400,  the  increase  being  partly  composed  of 
bouring  shopkeepers.  The  course  of  edacati 
writing,  grammer,  arithmetic,  use  of  the  gloh 
hand,  booli- keeping,  alt  that  is  included  in  ai 
cial  education.' 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  visited  the  »cl 
Rented  to  us  as  been  an  endowed  one,  but  be  1 
endowment  had  not  as  yet  come  into  open 
case  it  did  not  appear  that  it  was  intended  for 
School.  The  endowment  consists  of  about  j 
granted  in  IK55  bjr  a  Mr.  Mulchinocb  to  trus 
a  school  for  sons  of  poor  and  industrious  Bo 
in  the  parish  of  Tralee ;  the  rents  to  be  api 
should  be  commenced,  towards  the  clothing 
structioD  in  the  Tralee  Presentation  Convent 
obtaiu  possession  of  the  lands  for  building 
lease  to  vrhich  they  are  subject  subsists. 
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The  entire  amount  of  endowments  belonging  to  the  Christian 
Brothers'  schools  h  very  moderate.  Several  of  them  were  inspected 
1}  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  are  returned  in  the  Tables  of 
SchcKjls  and  Endowments.  In  their  general  Reports,  some  of  our 
Asiiiiiitant  Commissioners  notice  the  state  of  instruction  in  these 
ichools. 

Thus,  Mr.  Crawford  says  :— **  The  most  efficient  schools,  in  my 
opinion,  are  those  manji^ed  by  the  community  of  Christian  Brothers, 
znd  I  attribute  this  efficiency  to  the  excellence  of  their  system,  the 
training  of  the  teachers,  and  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education." 

Mr.  Pennefat  her  says: — *'  In  the  school  under  the  management  of 
the  community  of  th«  Christian  Brothers,  which  I  was  directed  to 
▼i^it,  I  found  the  teaching  efficient*  and  the  masters  zealously  devoted 
to  their  work." 

Dp.  M'Biain  says : — *•  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  general  as- 
pect presented  by  these  8chot»ls,  and  particularly  with  their  discipline 
and  order,  combined  with  the  cheerfulness  and  docility  of  the  pupils. 
The  boys  educated  in  the  Christian  Brothers*  Schools  have  in  general 
attained  an  unusual  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of 
learning  in  which  they  are  instructed. 

*•  The  superiority  of  these  schools  is  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  be  ascribetl  to  the  extraordinary  personal  influence  exerted  by  the 
teachers  over  the  pupils — an  influence  based  on  the  distinction,  that 
tijeje  teachers  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  education,  for 
no  private  or  personal  gain  or  reward,  but  solely  in  the  discharge  of 
a  51  red  and  self-imposed  duty. 

"Id  addition  to  this  cause,  the  Christian  Brothers  who  teach  in 
t^:?'  whools  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  well  trained  for  the 
■  d-u+«^  of  in!»truction  ;  not  merely  that  they  are  themselves  good 
tiUuirsLut  that  they  have  acquired  a  great  aptitude  in  the  art  of 
^-it.i?,  and  no  ordinary  skill  in  devising  the  most  efficient  method 
^>"  u'?*  organization  and  discipline  of  their  school." 

^itb  respect  to  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Christian 
^'Jthers  we  received  no  complaints.  Our  Assistant  Commissioners 
^i^e  expressed  most  favourable  opinions  as  to  these  schools,  in 
^^^'.ch  ve  entirely  concur. 

^^  e  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  managers  of  those  schools 
'fy<:i  to  any  inspection  or  other  control  over  them,  exercised  by  an 
vi:.-aneoa^  authority. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  bo 
f-tsirable  to  interfere  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those  most  interested 
111  them. 

^Ve  think  that  the  endowments  should  be  registered  by  the  Regis- 
trar of  School  Endowments,  so  as  to  afford  to  them  the  protection 
*t»ich  an  efficient  registration  would  secure." 

The  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and 
tliOse  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  are 
severally  reported  upon  ;  but,  as  we  shall  have  occac^ion  to 
dt^al  with  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  in  particular,  we  reserve 
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our  analysis  of  diis  portion  oftlie  Repor 
Schools  of  private  foundation,  eomprisin 
Seminaries.liiivcalso  their  place  in  tlieRi 
the  fc'ocit'ly  of  Friends,  andnumerouBScl 
thoii^rh  falliiip:  under  one  or  other  of  the  i 
tiontd,  HTnu'dtorcquiroporlicularnotii 
rcporU'dupon  by  the  Commissioners.  1 
Eoportiiieliidf.*s  observations  upon  the  "'. 
finiowments/'contiiincd  inthetliirdvoli 
remarks  upon  tiie  conrscof  instniclion 
donoil  scliools;  and  lastly  tlierecoinmcn 
missioiiers  for  tlii"  proinot  ion  of  inlermc 
proloclion  of  cdiiCiiiioiiiii  onJowiiietil; 
furtiicranee  of  the  oljoi'ts  for  which  t 
nominiilL'd.  rpiman  iiiiMvr-i-of  tbe  "T 
Endij\vinents"itilL)csiio!  :i|i;n.'arasaresi 
the  (,'otji»iis:-ioii  lh:il  tlieio  nre  very  ma 
tached  endo«-ini".iis  which  can  be  dealt  v 
of  the  f^tale.  'I'iie  lioya!  ami  Diocesan  t 
the  only  endowments  so  circunistant-ed. 
of  5el;ouls  ill  actual  openition,  say 
is  Q,b~^,  with  ]ienii!Hicnt  eudownient! 
flg:;iTe{i'ato  to  ;i;7(J.itiJ  1?.  Id.  T!ie 
opci-ation  nmoiuit  in  annual  Talue  t( 
The  coiilingeiit  endowments  which  tni 
into  operiilion  amount  to  ;t:l,::-.Si  7s.  (J 
income  which  has  boon  lest  to  ed 
whether  fairly  or  nnthii'Iy,  has  been  fisc 
The  tables  alsocontain  what  are  called  "a 
by  which  we  are  to  underatand  cudowi 
be  satisfactorily  brought  to  proof, 
"  Course  of  instruction  and  discipline  ii 
the  Commissioners  enter  at  considcrn 
ri  ([uircments  of  education  generally 
ciaily  of  primary  and  intermediate 
views  as  to  the  necessity  of  adequate  in 
ianguafjos,  and  lirst  of  all  in  English  Hi 
recommend  themselves  to  any  man 
experience.  Their  cbsuiTatious  also  rega 
instruction  which  it  may  be  deairaUe 
mary  and  intermediate  schools,  upon 
knowledge,    such    as    history,   googr; 
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drawing,  mensuration,  and  bo  forth,  are  also  well  considered 
ari']  practical ;  but  we  are  very  far  from  adopting  all  their 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  classical  education,  although 
qiiiie  concurring  in  most  of  them.  The  Commissioners, 
indeed,  appear  to  be  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  dignity 
ami  office  of  classical  studies,  and  we  think  with  them  that 
al^^gether  too  much  attention  is  g-iven  at  present  to  minute 
research,  to  unlimited  speculation,  and  to  burthensome,  and 
therefore  easily-forgotten  learning  of  etacism  and  iotacism, 
^nd  digammas,  and  accents,  and  particles. 

Disputes  of  ma  or  tc  or  ant  ot  at 
To  sound  or  sink  in  *'  ca?w''  0  or  A, 
And  give  up  Cicero  to  C  or  /f. 

If  this  microscopic  examination  of  the  ancient  languages 

be  pursued  so  as  to  shut  out  the  entire  fieM  of  view  that 

J':s  o^jr?iJe  each  little  particle,  the  time  so  spent  is  certainly 

^*'oe  tlian  useless,  and  if  we  leave  scliool  with  unenlarged 

yJ-as  and  unimproved  taste,  without  any  perception  of  the 

^-iiiti'.'s  of  the  ancients,  or  any  knowledge  of  the  canons  of 

'"'i-i'i^in,   we  shall  have  profited  little  by    Bopp,  Viger, 

-^Iri-iae,   Donaldson,   Clinton,    and    their    entire    tribe. 

•^'iv?reinay  be  able  to  account  for  every  bead  in  the  boss 

^' '  '^  Kiicld  of  Ilerculus,  and  for  every  e[)okc  in  the  chariot 

^^■n  of  Dioiiied,  or  to  construct   a  system  of  heraldry 

f^fi- seven  allies  against  Thebes ;  and  yet  have  leurncfl 

^•-tfr  or  ^schvlus  to  no  account.     But  we  think  that 

f-^^n.f  of  the  observations  of  the  Commissioners  are  Ibuuded 

■;?  auualtogetherincorrect  appreciation  of  the  use  of  certain 

'^".-^it inentg  of  classical  teaching  that  exist  in  the  superior 

^^ Vals  by  very  old  prescription.     Thus  they  seem  to  treat 

^''ii  very  unmeasured  contempt  the  practice  of  writing  in 

J^i  aud  Latin  verse,  and  describe  the  time  so  employed 

^^  ^^le  lost  and  nothing  else.    Were  it  intended  by  instruc- 

tiiL  of  this  kind,  to  qualify  men  for  acquiring  fame  as  Greek 

a^^'l  LiUin  poeta,  it  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  bestow 

tiiiiy  less  profitably ;    but  it  is  well  known   that  no  such 

*^'\>-ct  is  proposed  in  the  composition  at  school  of  Greek 

^'-'1  Latin  vei-se.     Nor  is  it  a  thinp^  of  which  we  are  at 

^^'<^fty  to  speak  in  the  abstract,  or  upon  which  we   are 

entitled  to  generalize  as  completely  as  the  Commissioners 

f^^em  to  have  done.     If  you  had  to  deal  with  the  education  of 

a  ^ot  of  South  Downs  or  Short  Horns ;  what  would  be  good  for 
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one  might  safely 
anylhing  like  th 
and  it  is  not  beca 
liilfereiitly  that  t( 
getlier,  or  break 
Btudy  ofcomposit 
develop  poetical 
catch  the  very  sp 
another,  not  so 
intimate  ncquainti 
alliird,l<'5sfortuii 
ical  faculty  of  mal 
not  make  ihem.ai 
And  if  Buch  be  th 
cases,  we  think,  c 
high  breeding,  a 
wherever  it  is  fol 
We  confess,  moi 
that  tends,  how( 
of  any  branch 
that  branch  witho 
a  literature  at  all, 
must  be  lett  to 
state  interierenc 
late,  or  almost 
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day  [/reduce  the  greatest  results.  In  a  little  and  in  much  we 
6;juuld  gladly  become  like  unto  France  excepting  always 
tiiose  bonds. 

Diit  in  truth  we  do  not  see  that  the  middle  classes  ask, 
and  still  le^s  that  they  are  entitled  to,  a  separate  education 
lor  Themselves  as  a  class.  Neither  must  drag  down  the  educa- 
tion of  the  upper  classes  to  any  level  they  may  fix.  The 
oii]y  distinction  of  classes  that  can  be  recognised  in  educa- 
tim.  is  the  natui*al  distinction  of  calling  or  profession. 
Iht  it  would  be  something  intolerable  that  a  boy  should  be 
ULleted  and  told  off  for  a  third  class  or  middle  class  school, 
l''oaii?e  his  father  happens  to  be  a  shopkeeper  or  farmer. 
The  dusty  and  foot-sore  student  that  made  his  way  from 
the  Black  Forest  to  Paris,  or  Padua,  or  Oxford,  with  his 
:ack  and  his  staff,  chumming  on  the  road,  })erhap3 
'•uili  a  tinker  or  shoemaker  on  his  probationary  round, 
fut  on  the  same  benches  with  the  son  of  a  prince  or  a  Pala- 
iiie,  and  eventually  perhaps  lectured  from  the  chair  that 
:iaJ'.)eoii  filled  by  Thaulerus  or  Albertus  Magnus.  Nothing 
'?un  hQ  more  uncatholic,  nothing  more  insular  or  petty, 
t'san  this  spirit  of  classification.  It  is  the  besetting  vice  of 
i^J^^i^h  legislation,  and  reacts  injuriously  upon  the  English 
cWuirer.  It  is  insisted,  for  instance,  that  all  our  soldiers 
iij'.>t'i}eru3tica,andall  our  oificcrs  gentlemen.  The  non-com- 
Kivk^ed  officer  again,  must  belong  to  a  certain  class,  and 
;>:  k'  qnalitied  for  pen  work,  and  his  wife  must  belong  to  a 
^■^1^5  and  be  qualified  for  washing ;  but  to  think  of  encouraging 
S'\v?tem  which  would  include  gentlemen  among  the  rank  and 
^'-'.orwould  have  some  regard  to  merit  in  promotion  ;  to  have 
3U  derangement,  in  fine,  of  the  system  according  to  which 
I  jf  army  must  be  composed  of  boors,  clerks,  and  gentle- 
ii>ri,  in  fixed  and  immutable  proportion  ;  that  would  be  such 
P  r'lition  as  nothing  else  could  match.  Thej*e  are  lectures 
^':  the  working  classes  ;  sermons  for  the  working  classes  ; 
"."pecial  services"  we  think  they  are  called,  for  the  working 
^a^Ks ;  and  we  must  confess  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
^^i'vcial  education  for  the  working  classes.  People  in  this 
<'"uuiry  like  to  talk  down  to  other  people  and  to  patronise 
tli'iin.  and  the  less  our  inclinations  in  this  respect  are  grati- 
fi-  J  the  better  will  it  be  for  us  all. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  have  middle  schools  under  a  State 
^"ard,  let  them  be  middle  in  relation  to  primary  and  supe- 
Ji'-r  eilucation,  but  not  with  reference  to  this  or  that  class 
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to  include  two  departments  of  education,  Englisli  and 
classical;  the  English  to  be  entrusted  to  the  brothers 
of  the  Christian  schools,  and  the  Classical,  to  competent 
masters.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  the  operation  of  this 
pidii  will  not  justify  the  highest  expectations  of  its  promo- 
ter^  or  if  a  classical  institution  built  upon  so  solid  a  foun- 
(iatiuii  as  the  English  t^aclung  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
will  not  be  such  as  to  qualify  a  student  for  any  studies  or 
a:iv  pursuits  to  which  cii'cumstances  may  lead  him. 

But  while  we  deprecate  state  interference  in  the  regula- 
tion uf  studios,  we  do  not  mean  to  say   that   the   btate, 
as  rcpresentijig  the  country,  should  not  promote   reform, 
wiien  called  upon  to  do  so,  nor  do  we  insinuate  that  it  was 
the  ^Yish  of  the  Commission  to  recommend  an  interference 
of  the  kind,   to    which  objection   has  been  made.       In- 
dn-abt-dly  if  great  educational  bodies  like  the   Universities 
the  creatures  of  the  State  and  tiie  servants  of  the  pnblic, 
think  that  they  exist  by  divine  riglit,and  if  tliey  will,  exclude 
r. ::  nil  upon  their  private  responsibility,  and  in  contempt  of 
r/i  io  o[»iiiion  and  public  necessitv,  the  State  is  called  upon 
t-j  :v:cr{ere.     If  a  public  Corporation,  like  the  University, 
wul  nut  tender  its  accounts  lor  audit ;  and  if  its  governing 
V  iv  will  try  to  smotiier  inquiry  by  censure,  and  to  purify 
i'- wracter  bv  penalties,  tlien,''of  course,  it  l)ecomes  neces- 
>^^v  lor  the   iState  to  interfere  at  the  call  of  the  country. 
fi:r:.T)rdin'-''  to  our  notions,  and  to  our  general  course  of 
:.- ■  u  in  this   countrv,  it  is  not  for  the  btate  to  reform  the 
'  .i.inii:,  or  the  teachers,    unless  in  very  extreme  cases. 
^V'^  uiuVt  make  the  teaching  body  rcibrm  itself,  and  come 
iiarmony  with  the  wishes,  and  feelings,  and  interests  oi 

.j  fur  whom  it  administers  a  trust,  and  nothing  more. 
it  111':  country  say  to  the  State :  AVe  want  to  learn  i  rench  or 
Ih^iorv,  or  to  haVe  good  training  for  competitive  exami- 
ii:.t:..us,orto  overhaul  the  College  accounts,but  the  University 
I" '['Ic  meet  ns  with  reprimands  and  censures  ;  we  ask  tliern 
U  broad  and  thev  give  us  a  stone,  we  ask  thein  for  lish  and 
tliev  i:'ive  ns  a  serpent ;  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  inake  the  University  or  any  similar  body  rei'orm  its  own 
t^'.ciiing  and  mend  its  ways,  but  bv  no  means  to  nsurp  the 
tV.iiciions  of  that  body  :  ibr  it  will  be  sure  to  execute  them 
lu'.t't^  clumsily,  and'^pirhaps  not  more  honestly. 

liut  these  '^peculations  may  be  held  over  in  presence  of 
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instruction  so  far  as  to  enable  scholars  of  diflerent  relig'ious  deno- 
minatioDS  to  receive  iostruction  of  the  former  kind  in  the  same 
sctcK)i,  without  compromise  of  opinions  or  risk  of  offence  ;  and  that 
one  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  day  schools,  and  of  the  great 
a  ivantages  which  these  possess  over  boarding  schools,  consists  in  the 
facilities  which  they  afford  for  combininpr  home  instruction  in  re- 
ligio'is  and  moral  principles  with  school  instruction  of  a  purely 
Hcular  nature.  ' 

4.  That  the  trustees  of  all  boarding  schools  should  be  enabled  to 
discontinue  the  boarding  department,  and  to  employ  the  endowment 
io  the  support  of  the  pupils  as  residents  in  families  specially  selected 
»n  the  principle  of  their  holding  the  same  religious  belief,  and  re- 
5ilii:gin localities  where  the  children  can  attend  day-schools  approved 
'•f  bv  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  where  they  can  also  enjoy  the 
spiritual  instruction  and  care  of  the  clergy  of  the  same  denomination. 

5.  That  it  is  objectionable  for  the  master  to  be  allowed  to  conduct 
1  "cliool  in  connexion  with  any  other  office  or  appointment. 

6.  That  any  delay  in  the  appointment  of  masters  in  vacancies  in 
'<hoo]s  is  peculiarly  injurious,  as  the  education  of  the  children  is 
interrupted,  and  the  risk  incurred  of  the  school  being  entirely 
Iruken  up. 

7.  That  masters  should  be  required  to  record   the  infliction  of 

fi'f/ing  in  the  report-book  of  the  school,  and  that  the  observance  of  ' 

t.ii5  rule  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 
B.  That  the  intentions  of  founders,  as  to  free  admissions,  are  very 

jr^^r.erally  evaded  ;  that  the  trustees,  and   others  charged  with   the 

Uiirii^ement,  should  take  steps  to  define  clearly  the  rights  of  free 
i'iai'ssion  ;  that  they  ought  strictly  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
nilrt\Us  fraqaed,  to  make  them  known  to  the  persons  interested,  by 
^  I-a^^ie  wnouncement,  and  to  guard,  by  examination  or  otherwise,  |  h 

**r*Ji*tany  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  nomination,  so  as  to  secure  to  II 

^l  those  intended  to  be  benefitted  the  full  and  fair  opportunity  of  '• 

i^iTim  in  the  privilege  of  free  admission. 
3.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  well-regulated  system  of  distributing 

I'Tizti  should  be  established  in  connexion  with  all  endowed  schools. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  PROMOTION 
OF  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION. 

^  e  are  of  opinion — 

1-  That  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  primary  education  by  the 
Wernment  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  diminishing  the  resources 
^hkhy  though  no  doubt,  scanty  and  imperfect,  formerly  enabled  tho 
Citidie  classes,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  provide  a  suitable  education 
'••r  their  children  ;  and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  that  the 
^^iti  thus  left  will  be  supplied  by  exertions  of  a  purely  voluntary 
L4iure. 

'-i.  That  the  deficiencies  admitted  to  exist  in  the  system   of  inter-     . 
rr.f-djate  education  in  Ireland  cannot  be  supplied  by  a  redistribution 
and  different  application  of  the  educational  endowments  already  in 

3.  Ihat  the  demand  for  intermediate  education  is  so  considerable, 
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We  all  concurred  in  opioion,  that  the  demand,  in  Ireland,  for  "  in- 
tfrmediate"  education  is  considerable.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  onlj 
considerable,  but  that  the  demand  is  rapidly  increasing,  wliiJe  the 
means  of  supplying  it  are  diminishing,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  most 
serious  importance  to  the  State  to  devise  and  carry  out  a  system 
which  will  provide  for  that  increasing  demand. 

The  adoption,  by  the  State,  of  the  most  correct  theory  on  the 
fcuhject  of  education,  if  unsuited  to  the  condition  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  to  be  applied,  will  have  the  effect  of  postponing  the  edu- 
cation of  the  classes  it  is  intended  to  promote.  The  mere  effort  to 
carry  out  a  system  that  is  opposed  to  the  religious  convictions  of  a 
people,  increases  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  their  education ;  and 
it  is  therefore,  1  believe,  essential,  that  any  theory  the  Commissioners 
propose  should  not  only  be  right  in  principle,  but  suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  society  in  Ireland. 

In  the  Draft  Report  you  state  your  "  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
I'para.ing  the  courses  of  secular  and  religious  instruction,  so  far  as 
t'l  t'D.ible  scholars  of  different  religious  denominations  to  receive  in- 
itruction  of  the  former  kind  in  the  same  school  without  compromise 
ornpinions,  or  risk  of  offence ;"  and  you  then  proceed  to  sugkrest  the 
iTiiaQa  of  carrying  out  a  system  of  **  iiiterniediate '*  education  on 
that  principle,  "  by  the  union  of  local  funds,  under  the  management 
of  local  trustees,  with  grants  of  public  money." 

I  cannot  concur  in  a  lleport  which  proposes  to  establish  a  system 
»^ioh  1  believe  to  be  wrong  in  principle,  and  impossible  in  practice  ; 
a'>'i  ii  i«  therefore  right  that  I  should  state  the  reasons  which  induced 
^^  '.i  oppose  the  ailoption  of  the  principle  of  "mixed"  education, 
*^i**rii(h  now  induce  me  to  concur  in  your  proposed  Report. 

^  «ri  he  admitted,    I  believe,  that  education   must  be  conducted 

^•^'^roa  the  **  mixed"  systeuj,  or  on  the  **  separate"  system.     That 

^•'•.Jt.vvstem  must  be,  either  for  the  united  education  of  persona  of 

J^-*^  Trnt  reli»riou8  dominations  in  respect  of  secular  instruction,  or 

'•-f  Lie  separate  education   of  the   members  of  each  religious  per- 

JQi-ijn. 

1  btjeve  that  religious  instruction  should  form  a  portion  of  every 
•)^iv:j\  of  education.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  religious  belief  of  the 
^<*'Ut  must,  of  necessity,  and,  perhaps,  even  unconsciously,  in- 
."Jtiiie  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  that  the  wiser  and  better  the 
ttat-iier  is,  the  more  dangerous  is  that  influence  to  the  faith  of  the 
ft^,'il  who  differs  from  him  in  religion. 

liifc  legislature  has  imposed  on  some  of  the  officials  of  this  country 
*^  oath,  in  which  they  declare  that  they  believe  the  religion  of  the 
v-hurohof  Rome  to  be  **  idolatrous."  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
•^ -t  ilie  religious  instructor  of  a  Government  school  would  teach  his 
P"ut«>tant  pupils  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  that  declaration.  On 
tlv  otiier  hand,  Roman  Catholic  divines  have  pronounced  the  Pro- 
it^iant  rtligion  to  be  **  heretical."  A  Roman  Catholic  religious  in- 
■'iructgr  would  be'unwilling  to  dispute  the  soundness  of  that  doctrine. 
i'>u  now  propose  that  pupils  thus  instructed  shall  receive  their 
'  secuUr"  education  from  a  teacher  whose  religious  faith  is  liable  to 
be  thus  iiupeached   or   denounced..     The   pupils   find  their  secular 
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for  tbem^elves  whether  they  will  adopt  or  repudiate  the  system  of 
"  r.iixt J"  education.  But  the  most  authentic  documents  prove  that 
il  would  receive  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bi-h-.ps.  1  cannot  believe  that  a  new  tax,  involving  questions  of 
rtiife'iuus  feeling  and  distinction,  could  now  be  enforced  in  Ireland. 
"Tithes*'  have  been  reduced,  and  •*  Ministers'  Money**  has  been  abo- 
lished, in  consequence  of  the  resistance  to  the  collection  of  these  an- 
cient imposts,  and  it  would  involve  this  country  once  more  in  ran- 
corous agitation,  if  a  new  assessment  were  imposed  in  aid  of  a  system 
of  elucation  from  which  Roman  Catholics  would  be  practically 
excluded-  I,  therefore,  assert  that  the**raixe«i"  system,  if  requi- 
riig  the  aid  of  local  assessments,  would  be  impossible. 

In  the  vear  181 1,  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  then  a  member  of  the  Board 

ft  Education,  addressed  a   letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board,   in 

which  he  stated,  *•  That   whatever  plan   may  appear   to  this   Board 

u.o>t  elJifible,   it  should  be  laid  before  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Ca- 

tijjic  clergy    previous   to   our   Report."     "No    person,"   he  adds, 

"acquainted  with  the   discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 

IrcLnd  can  doubt,  that  on  the  sentiments  of  the  bishops  will  depend 

u-;  degree   of  resistance  or  co>operation  which   such  a  plan  would 

T^-^'we  from   the  subordinates  of  their  religion.'*     I  believe  that  the 

Mie  discipline  still  exists,  and  that  the  same  results  would  inevitably 

f'.low.    The   sentiments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  on  the 

la^jtct  of  "  mixed"  education  are   beyond  doubt.     The  documents 

«tiich  I  laid  before  the  Commissioners,  and  some  of  which  accom- 

[inj  jour  Report,  demonstrate  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of 

Ir-land  disapprove  of  and  condemn  the  system  of  *'  mixed"  education. 

Ti*rir  views  on  that  subject  are  not  peculiar  either  to  their  order  or 

t'j  Vlw  religion.     Similar  views  have  been  entertained  by  the  most 

^■^iMU  divines  of  the  Protestant  Church,*  and  have  been  advocated 

^:  ti]f  most  distinguished  statesmen  in  the  British  Senate.t 

i-Ci,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  under  these  circumstances,  the 
^'tJitfi"  svstem  you  propose  cannot  be  made  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
<^i'vrjof  the  Roman  Catholics.  If  it  does  not  include  them  in  its 
^f  ineeinents,  then  it  only  provides  for  the  education  of  the  fewer  and 
t'j'-  richer,  at  the  expense  of  the  many  and  the  poorer.  It  not  only 
•^Hiiows  the  fewer  and  the  richer,  but  it  contemplates  that  a  portion 
oUhat  endowment  shall  be  levied  from  the  funds  of  the  excluded  and 
tW  poor. 

It,  then,  the  "  mixed"  system  will  not  be  adopted  by  the  Roman 
I'itliolics,  why  not  apply  the  "separate"  system  ?     The  latter  prin- 

'  The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  3rd  May,  1839;  Hansard, 
3-d  Strries,  vol.  47,  page  764  ;  5th  July,  1839,  ibid,  vol.  48,  page 
i.'46  The  late  Bishop  of  London,  lOth  June,  1839,  Hansard,  3rd 
N.ries  vol.  48,  page  9 1 . 

t  Lord  Derby,  14th  June,  1839,  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  48, 
I  i^'fs  229 — 230.  Lord  John  Manners,  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol. 
^1,  pasres  1137,  1138,1139,  1140.  Lord  John  Russell,  Speech  at 
^ht^tfield,  25th  September,  1857,  Reported,  Times,  26th  September, 
1^J7.  The  Kight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Hansard,  vol.  80,  page 
12G1.    Lord  Dunraven,  Hansard,  vol.  80,  page  1 143. 
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The  reasons  named  by  Mr.  Stephens  for  his  dissent  from 
tlierepm  of  his  brethren,  and  that  of  Mr.  Hugrhes,  are  ein- 
k'died  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Grey,  published  apart 
from  the  report.  In  his  introductory  observations,  Mr. 
Stephens  states  certain  matters  ot  fact  in  a  way  that  would 
s^r  rn  to  injiinuate  something  like  overreaching  on  the  part 
of  his  colleagues. 

The  proof  sheets  of  tVtat  draft,  extending  to  284  folio  pages,  were 
fcrwarticd  to  me  at  intervals  between  November  the  27th,  and  De- 
cfUiKer  tlie  1 9th,  1857.  I  immediately  entered  on  a  careful  examin- 
iiiun 'jf  it  in  Dublin,  and  finding  that  it  embodied  principles  and 
I'lsns  apiinst  which  I  had  strenuously  objected  when  they  were  under 
ocr  riii^ideration  more  tiian  a  year  ago,  I  informed  the  majority  of 
mj  (.  IK. a^ues  that  1  could  not  concur  in  their  Report,  nor  make 
TiJjslf  in  any  way  re5*poiisible  for  it. 

Mv  ohjk'(  tions  to  the  Report  were  too  strong  to  allow  me  merely 

tJjt.iln  from  affixing  my  name  to  it,  without  assigning  the  grounds 

c-i:,)  dissent.     Anil,    as  1  could  not  do  justice  to  the  views  which  I 

•-Ri.;:aiD  within  the  oniinary  limits  of  a  protest  at   the  end  of  the 

Uv Tt,  I  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  my    objections  fo? 

I.::  t  Qsideration  of  my  brother  Commi:?i>ioners.     I  furnished  them 

*i'.a  'J.f  principal  heads  of  my  objections  ;  but  time  did  not  admit  of 

s}  l-t'-jj  rdile  to   complete  the  (letailed  statement  previous   to  the 

*u;;D.'ot  the  Report  ;  after  the  Commission  had  expired,   1  discov- 

^T'i,  !.Q  exauiining  a  perfected  c()|>y   of  the   Report  (then   for   the 

^' '.  ''jjf  lurnithed  to  me)  that  alterations  had  been   matle  in  it,   of 

*    liltul  not  been  informed  when  it  was  tendered  to  me   for  sig- 

•"^lurt.   Tills  circumstance  led  to  a  further  and  unavoidable   delay 

ij  CiiLpVting  my  observations, 

Alautting  the  accuracy  of  Mr  Stephens'  statement  in 
""^•'o  piirticular,  (which  is  moro  than  we  are  authorized 
*;'  j'j),  it  oiiglit  to  amount  to  notliing  more  than 
'-:>.  namely,  that  after  he  had  declined  to  sign  the  Report 
u::  discharged  himself  of  all  responsibility  in  its  regard  ; 
i-o  Colleagues  thought  proper  to  make  alterations — not 
^'::ii  alterations  indeed  as  might  have  induced  him  to  change 
^i^  ihiiid  had  he  been  allowed  the  opportunity — but  altera- 
'>  lis  simply,  of  the  extent,  nature,  or  gravity  of  which  we  are 
ij  iiitoruied.  The  names  of  the  Commissioners  who  signed 
<  :t  li'jport  are  a  guarantee  to  the  public  for  honour  in  their 
''.aliiig^j  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Country,  so  that 
t-ivy  are  not  held  to  notice  an  insinuation  or  imputation  of 
t  >j  kiod  ;  but  if  their  colleai^-ue  found  it  necessary  to  make 
<i^e  statement  he  has  made,  it  would  have  been  well  for  his 
own  sake  had  he  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  being 
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^vliielj  SO  seriously  affects  the   Church     and    Protestant 
ui^ls.      fte  can  hardly  trust  ourselves  to  ciiaraclerize 
Lis  iiieof  reasoning,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
.ie  1,  us^ra  ion  adopted  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  a  subsequent 
parj  oi  his  letter.     He  barely  does  not  say  in  terms,  what 
he  te  say  by  a  very  pregnant  implication,  namely,  that  his 
r^liren  framed  a  trapping  definition  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
kf  ing  Catholic  and  of  contiscating  Protestant  endowments, 
il';  leaves  It  to  be  inferred  that  the  definition  was  framed 
nu..  oniy  with  the  view  of  improperly  classing  certain  Catholic 
^chMl.  amongst  the  exclusive  and  independent  schools;  but 
L.^1  of  transferring  to  the  non-exclusive  class  the  schools 
t  t^eUmrch  Education  Society;  and  of  thus  removiu"-  them 
|r.m  the  management  of  that  body.     That  is  a  fair  statc- 
.n^-tot  Air.  fctfphens    argument.     It  cannot    be  denied 
ut   he  imputation  of  such  an  intention  is  highly  iniu- 
■■'  U5  to  Lis  coUeagues.  Let  that  pass,  however,    ft  is  only 
^:.':5.ary  fur  us  to  see.  whether,  if  the  Commissioners,  in- 
^''iiii?  such  a  clergyman  and  gentleman  as  Dr.  Graves 
t-'l  an  intention    of  the  kind  ascribed  to  them,  they  did 
May  advance  their  views  by  the  definition  upon  which 
t  yasmed.     We  are  far  more  willing  to  impeach  Mr. 
':  'I'^iu  logic  than  his  candour,  but  his  argument  looks 
'^^?;m>u8  in  proportion  to  its  plausibility.     It  is  he 
_^f-_n)  contends  that  the  Church  Education  Society's 
•  ;' -•  are  non-exclusive,  and  yet  he  wishes  it  to  be  be- 
';'<^|-  timt  his  colleagues  so  regard  it.      It  will  be  ncces- 
^-'Ji-r  ourselves  to  test  their  non-exclusiveness  presently  for 
•^- 'i-T  purpose ;  but  it  will  be  worth  our  while  in  the  first 

;J-:3ncetodeterminewhether  suchof  thelrishChurch  Educa- 
.-" '-ociet^ 8   Schools  as  were  endowed  under  the  Lord 

tr'U,eaantfcchoolFund,theAssociationforDi3countenancino' 
/^.  and  theKildare-place  Society,  do  in  truth  come  within 
-  -•'-•MQd  branch  of  the  definition,  that,  namely,  which  makes 
,,; .  ,  SJii'i  o*"  the  trustees  a  test  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
:{"2}-. ,»  e  take  a  Church  Education  School  at  random  from 
>  -MaWes  vol  III.,  p.  465,  the  Kilmore  Bottle  Hill  School; 

ulmi  1"°*!?^*''^''^*^  "Object  of  the  School,"  and  upon 
;'i  authority  of  the  "deed  of  endowment,"  that  the  "object" 
;,i'i  w.  "  resident  school-master  to  teach  children  select- 
■  '^.  ■Vmuter  of  Kdmore,  or  master,  English  andnrithmctic 
'■•'^er  requisition  0/  Minister :"  &nA  under  the  head  "  appoint- 
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Jlie  minister  alone,  with  power  to  appoint,  direct,  and  re- 
move the  master,  are  exclusive  in  the  most  absolute  sense 
of  the  word,  and  therefore  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  Board  which  Mr.  Stephens  insinuates,  the  Commis- 
Bionera  are  so  anxious  to  ag^andize  at  any  cost.  We  do 
confess  tliat  we  are  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  all  the 
charity  we  can  master,  to  enable  us  to  account  for  a  proceed- 
in?  like  that  of  Mr.  Stephens  on  the  part  of  a  gentleman, 
a  lawyer,  and,  probably,  a  graduate  of  one  of  tie  English 
universities. 

But  we  are  called  upon  to  notice  the  case  to  which  he 
arpoals,  in  sustainment  of  his  charge,  [for  after  all  it  assumes 
flat  character]  of  unfairness  against  his  colleagues.  He 
takes  two  schools,  one  the  Rathvilly  school  in  Carlow,  and 
ie other,  the  Hevey school  in  Mullingar,  and  states  "that 
^ndcr  circumstances  in  all  essential  TOsi^cciQ  analogous  (the 
i'aiics  are  our  own)  his  colleagues  treat  the  Kathvilly 
Jchwl,  under  Protestant  trustees,  as  non-exclusive,  and  the 
Hevey  school,  under  Catholic  trustees,  as  exclusive ;  we 
gi^e  his  illustration,  or,  argument  call  it,  in  exte7i^o  : 

\  »ill  DOW  compare  the  Rathvilly  schools  with  Hevey* i  schools  :— 

Katrtillt  Schools. 

Wr.  D'lsrael  bequeathed  "  to  the  Bishop   of  Zeighliti   and  Ferns, 

f'^^'i'^^emmsler  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Rathvilly  ,**  l,00U/. 

^'•"tQi!ding  a  school ;  and  to  the  same  persons  2,000/.  for  the  ex- 

F^c-esof  ihe  school,  "  to  be  applied  by  the  said  Bishop  of  Femv,  and 

w.  mviiiter  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Bathvilly  i^r  the  time 

'^'ff,  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said  school,  which  it  is  my  wish 

»t'^  desire  should  he  conducted  on  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  prin' 

^r«i  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  the  said  bishop,  minister 

'^^  chitrchwardens,  or  such  person   or  persons  as   they  may  think 

P^per  to  appoint  for  the  purpose.*' 

Hevey's  Schools. 

Mr.  Hevey,  bequeathed  his  property  to  the  Right  Rev.  John 
untwell^  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  Right  Rev. 
J  illiam  Higgins,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ardaph.  the  Rev. 
l^Jrick  Kelly,  Roman  Catholic  Administrator  of  Mullinfj^ar,  Sir 
Kichard  Nagle,  of  Jamestown  Bart.,  and  Gerald  Dease,  Esquire, 
C'f  1  iirbotstown,  with  powers  of  adding  new  trustees,  &c.,  for  a  soliool 
^  Muilingar  ;  "provided,  however,  that  no  difference  of  religion  shall 
^'^nr  ground  or  reason  for  not  selecting,  excluding,  or  expelling  any 
c'"'fi  from  the  henffit  of  this  bcrpiest." 

Admitung  that  in  each  case  the  trustees  are  "  of  one  religious  per- 
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institution  a  non-exclusive  school ;  namely,  that  the  school 

shall  be  open  to  cliildren  of  all  religious  persuasions.  Accord- 

injto  Mr.  Stephens,  therefore,  the  divinity  classes  of  Oxford 

or  Dublin  are  non- ex  elusive,  because  a  Catholic  can  have  ac- 

rr55  to  them,  and  may  be  trained  a  Protestant  upon  payment 

of  the  proper  fee.    It  would  argue  uncommon  simplicity 

in  Mr.  Stephens,  if  with  the  circumstance  of  theological 

instniction,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  parish  priest, 

and  imder  the  regulation  of  the  trustees,   including   two 

b'sI'Ops,  appearing  upon  the  face  of  his  letter  as  the  object 

uf  a  school,  he  were  to  class  such  a  school  as  non-exclusive  ; 

but  we  are  afraid  to  say  what  the  omission  of  this  circumstance 

i^'iQtbe  case  as  given  by  Mr.  Stephens  would  argnie,if  we 

w^re  to  deal  in  imputations  open  or  covert.     We  fear  that 

Mr.  Stephens  has  somewhat  sunk  the  Commissioner  in  the 

a-iTocate,  unconsciously  we  believe,  and  that  he  has  been 

Copying  from  his  brief;  but  there  are  circumstances  which 

^ven  an  advocate  is  bound  in  good  faith  to  disclose  to  the 

C'-urt,  although  they  tell  against  his  cause  ;  when    once  he 

pl^i'-'es  his  professional   honour  to  the  disclosure  of  all  that 

i-r^^t^ntial  to  the  decision  of  the  question. 

^  il:.  Stephens  further  argues  that  the  Royal  and  Diocesan 

J'ii  ols,  are  strictly  and  properly  Protestant  establishments, 

V-taiive  at  the  time  of  their  establishment  it  was  thought 

^^ij;rf5aou8  to  surround  their  exclusiveness  by  all  the  safe- 

r'^i."'is  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  would  require.     At 

^^r  t^ne  of  the  establishment  of  many  of  them  it  was  little 

''i>  'lian  hanging  matter  for  a  Catholic  to  act  as  school- 

"'.:^-Kr  or  usher,  and  we  think,  ourselves,  there  can  be  no 

'i  'ibt  that  the  presence  of  a  Catholic  as  master  or  usher  in 

'■' 'i?e  schools  was  not  contemplated  by  their  founders.     But 

'I'^it  alone  is  no  reason  why,  when  the  disability  of  Catholics 

^'  lii't  as  school-master  or  teacher  was  removed,  a  Catholic 

fj'!?ht  not  lawfully  so  act  in  a  Royal  or  Diocesan  school,  if 

it  wore  desirable  that  he  should.     IMiose  establishments 

^^anot,  with  reference  to  the  intention  of  the  founder,  be 

^irarled  in  the  same  light  as  private  endowments.     The 

!i^iiig  in  such  matters  is  a  mere  abstraction — he  is  the  State  ; 

^iio^e  institutions  are  the  creatures  of  the  State,  and  may 

^«^  re-raodelled,  parcelled  out,  or  abolished  at  its  pleasure. 

Mr.  Stephens  indeed  argues  upon  the  construction  of  several 

statutes,  to  show  that  according  to  law  a  Catholic  cannot 
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are  Jiiplacing  the  National  schools  in  the  centres  of  popu- 
lafion.  It  is  not  long  since  they  actually  closed  the 
iVarional  schools  in  Tralee,  although  the  Catholic  bishop  of 
Kerry  admitted  the  great  advantages  which  the  people 
dorived  from  the  National  system  in  the  rural  parts  of 
Ills  diocese.  Mr.  Ferguson  speaks  '*  of  the  admirable 
schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  a  wide  spreading  institu- 
tion embracing  all  the  ffreat  centres  of  population  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  bidding  fair  to  extinguish  the  National 
.schools  in  that  quarter,"  p.  77.  Mr.  Stephens  makes  the 
?rime  statement  almost  in  hcec  verba^  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  public  mind  in  Ireland  is  as  little  reconciled 
to  any  system  of  mixed  education,  primary  or  secondary, 
2-5  it  has  been  at  any  time  these  hundred  years. 

Moreover  it  is  taken  as  admitted  upon  all  hands,  and 
none  are  more  forward  to  admit  it  than  the  Commissioners 
wiiose  report  we  are  considering,  that  the  religious  element 
iMiniispensable  to  every  well-ordered  system  of  education. 
Now  an  element  is  not  only  a  constituent  part  of  any 
S|ibstance,butiti6apart  diffused  in  no  matterwhat  proportion 
t'jroughout  the  entire  of  that  substance.     Oxygen  is  an 
eltrment  of  air  or  of  water,nor  can  you  find  a  particle  of  air  or 
ot  water,  how  small  so  ever  into  which  that  element  does 
uutnter.     In  like  manner  if  we  suppose  religion  to  be  an 
e.'ir-Tit  of  education  there  is  no  part  of  education  which 
r^^^/ion  should  not  pervade  and  penetrate.     Religion  is 
c.'i  properly  an  element  of  education  if  it  be  laid  upon  a  shelf, 
or  turned  with  its  face  to  the  wall,  during  the  greater  por* 
li'ju  of  the  school  time,  and  just  aired  for  half-an-hour  in 
tLe  course  of  the  day,  or  perhaps  of  the  week.     You  could 
not  say  that  the  sprig  of  lavender  you   throw  into  your 
firawer  to  kill  the  moths  is  a  portion  of  your  dross,  and 
it  ^\ouId  be  equally  absurd  to  say  that  religion  fills  in  tlie 
Xitioual  schools  the  place  she  ought  to  occupy.   See  how  it 
i3  with   the  Christian  Brothers.     Look   at  their   reading 
I'-x-ks,    their     geographies,    their     histories ;    everj'thiiig 
is  informed  by  a  religious  spirit.     That  spirit  is  professe^lly 
excluded  by  the  National  system,   and  therefore  the  Na- 
ti'jual   system,  great  as   are   our  obligations  to  it,   does 
not  satisfy   the  legitimate   requirements   of  Catholic  or 
Protestant.     Mr.  Ferguson  has  put  it  fairly  and  forcibly 
in  liis  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  National  Education  ia 
Irc-land  which  appears  in  our  head  list. 
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perhaps  be  able  to  collect  from  the  Report.  We  may  have 
put  this  somewhat  broadly,  but  that  is  their  avowed  object. 
In  other  vvordfl,  they  ask  an  endowment  for  the  Church 
Education  schools  on  condition  of  their  adopting  the  books 
and  submitting  to  the  inspection  of  the  National  Board,  but 
at  all  hazards  preserving  their  present  system  of  religious 
instruction,  according  to  which  it  is  competent  for  the 
minister  of  the  parish  to  cause  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  in 
the  authorised  version,  and  to  give  Scriptural  instruction 
to  the  pupils  of  all  denominations.  Such  is  the  substance  of 
what  Mr.  Ferguson  proposes,  and  (it  is  believed)  not  without 
a  sufficient  imprimatur  from  the  highest  Protestant 
auhority,  in  his  pamphlet  upon  the  subject  of  National 
Eiacation,  which  was  published  shortly  before  the  report  of 
tiie  Commissioners.     His  views  are  best  stated  by  himself. 

''Re$rarding  the  National  System  of  Education  as  a  settled  institu- 
tif  0  of  the  country,  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tiioHo  and  Pre«byterian  communities,  though  still  excluding  from  its 
^^Hc-fits  some  important  sections  of  each,  let  us,  lastly,  consider 
•  kthertny  modification  or  enlargement  of  the  system  can — without 
fubverting  or  endangering  its  essential  constitution,  or  infringing  the 
»"|aired  rights  of  those  who  have  already  joined  it — admit  the  co- 
S  Tition  of  the  Established  Church — the  Wesleyan  Methodists — 
tfc  Ctjristian  Brotherhood — the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  Charity — 
i^'l '.'if  residue  of  the  Presbyterians. 

^^•^fe  plans  are  before  the  public,  with  more  or  less  of  authority 
^"5  rwrsEunend  them.  The  first  plan  was  that  which  Lord  Granville, 
as  :he  organ  of  the  Government,  opened  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Hn5€  of  Lords  in  July,  1854.  He  suggested  that  the  Church  Edu- 
ciiiOD  Schools  (mentioned,  I  suppose,  exempli  gratia)  should  receive 
CTdiitj  of  school-books  and  school  requisites  from  the  National 
Biard,  and  that  the  benefit  of  inspection  by  the  officers  of  the 
^-trd,  and  access  to  its   training-schools^  should  be   extended  to 

Tne  second  plan  was  that  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
■^  "^-rf-d  from  the  first  in  giving,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  an 
^''^ance  to  the  teachers  for  the  actual  progress  of  the  pupils, 
•'.f^riiJed  on  the  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board. 

Tne  third  plan  was  that  submitted  by  Mr.  Walpole  to  the  House 
^^!  Commons  in  June,  1856.  It  sought  for  such  a  modification  of 
tbe  rules  of  the  Board  as  would  extend  the  advantages  now  enjoyed 
t;  non-vested  schools  to  any  other  than  vested  schools,  whatever 
Ti.?ht  he  the  regulations  of  the  school  as  to  the  mode  of  religious 
«c>iruction  :  subject  to  the  condition  that  no  child  should  be  required 
to  Karn  catechisms,  creeds,  or  formularies,  to  which  his  parents 
objected." 

V^e  cannot  collect  that  Mr.  Ferguson  declares  absolutely 
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parislies  in  the  diocese  of  Waterford,  may  be  observed  400 
ajid  even  500  scholars  without  a  single  Protestant  among 
rhem.  What  possible  inducement  could  the  Commissioners 
kve  for  preferring  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  to 
that  of  a  Boman  Catholic  in  those  places  ?" — Fourteenth 
Rport,  p.  345,  App.  3.  The  parish  school  extension 
gcheme  was  never  acted  upon  formally,  although  it  was 
earned  out  to  some  degree  in  the  application  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  school  fund;  but  the  scripture-extract  nos* 
tnim  was  tried  for  a  series  of  years,  and  was  only  finally 
dvenupjust  before  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Whately  from 
liie  National  Board. 

Some  Catholics,  and  even  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  seeing 
tlat  there  was  nothing  theologically  wrong  in  the  practice, 
were  induced  to  consent  to  it,  not  without  an  uneasy  sense 
ot  compromise  and  dishonour.  But  at  length  the  thing 
bruke  down  from  the  essential  weakness  of  its  prin- 
ciple. It  broke  down  in  tlie  assumption  that  the 
Protestant  clergy  had  any  right,  under  any  circumstances, 
even  to  suggest  an  element  of  Catholic  education,  it 
almost  conceded,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  wrested  to 
ojncede,  what  was  claimed  by  the  Protestant  Primate  in  1824 
^hea  be  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  of  that  period,  "  As  to 
*te^^r?sons  to  whosc  superintendence  theeducation  of  the  poor 

tl'  :i'Jbe  entrusted,  I  find  that  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
^ionen  itwas  the  intention  of  the  State,  by  the  statute  of 
Henfv  VIII.  and  Wm.  III.,  to  commit  this  important  charge 
totijc-  Established  clergy.  I  am  happy  to  express  my  concur- 
ftace  in  this  opinion.  It  appears  to  me  that  such  is  not  only 
le  true  interpretation  of  the  statutes  referred  to,  but  the  ob- 
vious nature  of  the  thing.  If  the  superintendence  of  a 
i^atiunal  system  of  moral  education  be  entrusted  as  a  duty, 
•^-e  obligation  naturally  devolves  upon  the  Established 
Ciergy ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  regarded  as  a  privilege, 
and  a  mark  of  pubUc  confidence,  they  seem  best  entitled  to 
^'ich  a  distribution."  And  at  a  later  date  he  observes,  "  I 
Uve  already  expressed  my  opinion  in  a  former  letter,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  repeat  it  now,  that  the  State, 
particularly  a  State  like  ours,  where  bo  much  depends  upon 
P'il)lic  feeling,  has  an  immediate  interest  in  the  moral  and 
»'^-ial  principles  of  its  members,  that  tliis  interest  gives  it  a 
^iglit,  or  rather  imposes  upon  it  an  obligation  of  providing 
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cc.:;Jescension  to  it.  It  was  not  more  essentially  wronff  in 
He  ancient  Christians  to  say  "  Domine  Csesar  ''^or  "  ToUe 
Ircpios,"  that  it  would  be  for  us  to  say,  "God  save  the  Queen  " 
or  ';  down  with  the  Sepoys."  There  was  no  necessary 
evil  in  throwing  a  grain  of  Irankincense  into  the  fire  or  in 
eatmg  a  salt  cake,  as  there  is  no  original  harm  in  treadin^r 
ufion  two  sticks  set  crosswise  if  you  want  to  get  admission 
to  Japan.  But  when  these  things  had  an  accepted  signifi- 
cance such  as  belong  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  a 
Utholic,  under,  or  at  the  suggestion,  or  in  compliance  with 
the  desire,  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  then  it  became  the 
sameoflence  m  the  ancient  Christian  to  comply  with  them 
taat  it  is  in  the  Catholic  priest  or  layman  to  admit  in 
any  way  the  right  of  the  Protestant  authorities  to  inter- 
lere  with  his  flock. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  serious  matter  to  be 
ta^en  mto  account.     It  is  found  convenient  upon  questions 
ct  tliis  kind  to  treat  the  Protestant  clergyman  in  Ireland 
33  an  abstraction.     What  is  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  in 
iLe  abstract  ?    He  is  a  gentleman  of  education,  with  a 
university  degree,  the  excellent  husband  of  a  comely  wife, 
tr-e  father   of   a  blooming    family,    and  in   the    enjoy- 
in^m  sometimes  of  a  modest,  sometimes  of  a  good  income 
^j  iviatter  whence  derived.     He  preaches  in  a  Geneva  gown 
atd  bands,  with  or  without  a  surplice  or  hood,  according  to 
'>riHeof  his  congregation,  lives  peaceably,  and  allows 
^t:icr  people  to  do  the  same.     We  believe  that  to  be  an  aver- 
^  sample  of  the  established  clergymen  in  the  abstract. 
»^iiat  is  he  in  the  concrete,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  the  Irish 
Ci'?rTjiiian  who  seeks  to  alter  the  National  System  ?    He 
if  a  man  who  lives  in  a  state  of  active  hostility   with 
j^e  Catholic  clergy  and  people  arround  him.     He  gives 
m  name  and  subscription  to    one    or   more   societies, 
^hose  avowed  object  is  a  Protestant  propaganda.      He 
circulates  handbills  amongst  Catholics  inviting  them  to 
cumroverfiial  classes  in  whichitwillbeprovedf  (?c?c/^^•i//^W  J 
10  tiitjir  entire  satisfaction,  that  idolatry,  theft  and  lying  are 
part  of  their  creed.   And  those  classes  he  invites  them  *'  spe- 
cially and  affectionately"  to  attend.    From  his  pulpit  and  his 
f^attorm,  to  which  also  they  are  specially  and  affectionately 
invited,  he  treats  them  to  eloquence  of  the  following  style, 
^uon  in  speaking  of  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Church 
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teit  of  an  organized  State  prosel^tism  might  be  as  spurioua  as  the 
grea.«ed  cartridges  of  the  Sepoys,  but  it  might  be  one  which  would 
furnish  ao  appeal  to  the  iumost  souls  of  the  people,  and  should  not 
lightly  he  oiTered.  On  the  other  hand,  let  as  not  exaggerate,  and 
therehj  add  to  the  danger  we  fear  ;  let  us  not  so  far  give  way  to 
timorous  counsels  as  to  become  insensible  to  the  claims  of  justice  and 
tile  interests  of  education.  To  propitiate  the  Roman  Catholic  priest-  . 
hood,  and  keep  them  quiet,  it  is  not  wise  to  deliver  over  the  rising 
geDeration  of  our  Protestant  brethren  to  their  mercies.  It  is  not 
only  an  unrighteous  but  a  dangerous  experiment  to  take  the  educa* 
tion  of  the  country  altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  Protestant  clergy- 
men and  laymen,  and  commit  every  educational  stronghold  in  the 
buguom  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
vbatever  they  may  threaten,  so  long  as  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
are  left  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  National 
Sciiools,  it  will  not  he  their  interest  nor  their  policy  to  withdraw 
tiieir  children  from  them.  The  rebellion  against  the  Kildare-place 
SthooU  v^aa  because  the  priests  had  not  the  control  of  them.  As 
ri-^'ards  the  National  Schools,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  securely  en- 
tnnched  in  more  than  3000  of  them  ;  and  the  danger  that  is  to  be 
tffirt'LeDded  now  is — that,  by  practising  on  the  compressibility  of 
tLe  Government,  they  shall  get  the  command  of  all  the  schools,  and 
of  the  entire  educational  machinery  of  the  country  as  regards  prim- 
arv  iniitruction.  £ach  fresh  instance  of  undue  deference  to  their 
Wifsts  inspires  them  the  more  with  an  inordinate  estimate  of  their 
p-jwer  and  importance,  and  of  the  facility  and  weakness  of  the 
(jcivernment ;   it  raises  their  expectations,  and  increases  their  de- 

TU  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  and  the  Pastorals  of  the 
^^'f^  Legate,   indicate  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
ivLcllc  hierarchy  to  effect  a  total  overthrow  of  the  system   of  Na- 
iK'Ul  Education  from  its  two  fundamental  bases — first,  as  a  system 
of  mixed  education  of  Protestants  and  Catholics;    secondly,   as  a 
iytam  of  secular  instruction  sanctified  by  a  moral  and  religious  ele- 
luttju     Statesmen  may  disregard  these  fulminations,  and  imagine 
i^at  becauAe  they  outrun  the  sympathies  of  the  laity  and  inferior 
<^!ergy,  and  even  outrage  the  proprieties  of  educated  and  independent 
Hoiuan  Catholics,  they  are  vain  and  harmless  as  stage  thunder.     No 
greater  mistake  could  possibly  take  possession  of  the  mind :   these 
'ii'crees  are  working  their  way,  and  accomplishing  their  purpose 
6ilentlv  but  surely.      The  moral  and  religious  element  they  have 
har.i>hed  ;  and  the  Roman  Hierarchy  are  now  struggling  to  insulate 
the  Ronjan  Catholic  children  from  the  wholesome  iuHuences  of  com- 
ffiunication  with  Protestant  patrons  and  teachers.     They  are  tramp- 
ing out  every  trace  of  mixed  education ;  and  the  National  Board 
:«^emd  to  be   conspiring  to  the  same  end,  by  excluding  its  warmest 
'Ahd  best  friends*     The  result  is  rapidly  developing  itself  in  the 
schools.     The  visted  schools — the  appropriate  seats  of  mixed  edu* 
caiion,  and  the  proper  sphere  for  religious  neutrality^— are  rapidly 
^.ving  place  to  the  non-rested  school,  which  is  essentially  denomi« 
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tidote.    So  long  as  the  school  is  the  school  of  the  National  Board 

IS  in  the  case  of  the  Model  and  Vested  Schools— the  parent  has  a 
n>ht  to  use  it  on  such  terms  as  the  State,  which  is  the  patron, 
pleases ;  bat  of  the  Non- vested  Schools  we  are  told,  on  the  highest 
sathoritT,  that  they  '*  are  not  so  much  the  Schools  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  of  local  patrons  and  manaprers,  who  submit  voluntarily  to 
certain  regulations  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  receive  aid  from  the 
GoTemment."  The  education  given  in  these  Schools,  though  su- 
perintended and  assisted  by  the  State,  is  provided  through  the  in- 
strumentality and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  patron.  He 
ilone  appoints  the  master,  and  is  the  party  answerable  before  God 
and  man  for  the  education  which  each  child  receives  in  the  School : 
and  therefore  it  is  the  moral  right  and  duty  of  the  patron  to  see  that 
whatever  education  is  given  in  the  School  is  proper  and  wholesome, 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  judgment  and  conscience.  When  we 
tpealt  of  non-interference  in  religious  matters  there  ought  to  be  some 
mutuality  and  reciprocity  in  it  ;  and  the  parent's  unquestionable 
r»?bt  to  direct  the  religious  instruction  of  his  child  must  be  exercised 
in  consistency  with  the  patron's  correlative  right  to  give  such  in- 
struction as  he  believes  to  be  proper,  and  none  other.  It  would 
rarely  be  an  extravagant  price  for  the  highest  contribution  the  Board 
could  make  to  a  patron's  school,  to  require  that  the  direction  of  the 
patron's  conscience  should  be  submitted  to  every  peasant  in  his 
ueghbourhood. 

Oir  next  extract  takes  us  over  the  pleasant  subject  of 
tW  nnJoubted  poverty  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
p  \r3  with  the  merry  conceit  of  its  carelessness  about 
I"  ^^ytism.     It  will  serve  to  beguile  the  seriousness  of 

■-'^'g^neral  subject. 

^^  has  been,  and  may  be  again  urged,  that  possibly  Roman  Catholics 
^oiM  be  under  a  disadvantage  in  this  open  competition,  because  that 
^b?  Protestant  schools  may  be  supplemented  by  subscriptions,  and  so 
«B^b!ed  to  offer  unfair  inducements  in  the  shape  of  food  and  clothing 
to  *he  children  who  frequent  them.  To  this  the  answer  seems  to  be, 
fW  if  the  grant  from  the  Board  to  any  Protestant  school — whether 
a  connexion  with  the  Board  under  its  existing  plan,  or  under  any 
P^posed  plan— should  be  abused,  it  can  be  withdrawn.  The  most 
^nrd  exaggerations  appear  still  to  be  current  in  regard  to  the  re- 
K^'nrces  of  the  Established  Church.  They  were  formerly  reckoned  by 
Qi^iions.  The  gross  parochial  income  is  about  ^£357,000,  and  affords 
to  each  beneficed  clergyman  an  average  income  of  about  i^l90,  leaving 
trom  200  to  300  incumbenU  with  less  than  jEIOO  per  annum.  Two 
P^r  cent,  on  the  gprosa  parochial  income  (the  maximum  impost  con- 
templated by  the  Commissioners  of  1806  for  schools)  would  give  no 
Kore  than  £7140  per  annum,  and  it  would  certainly  be  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  three  times  that  amount  is  contributed  by  the  clergy 
to  the  support  of  the  Parochial  Schools.  After  all,  the  schools  are 
m  a  languishing  condition,  and  there  seems  little  available  for  bribes. 
A*  regards  the  maintenance  of  a  school,  every  person  must  see  that 
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tnd  religious  iiutruction  as  if  heretical  ;  who  rigorously  interdicts 
religious  communion  with  ProtestantSi  in  respect  even  of  the  rudi- 
ir.fnts  of  their  common  Christianity ;  and  would  fain  convert  the 
Xational  Schools  of  Ireland  into  nurseries  of  a  bigoted  and  intolerant 
uitra-montanism. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Ferguson  has  any  more 
diitinct  conception  of  what "  ultrainontanism"  means  than  he 
had  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  *'  Catechumen,"  when  he  ap- 
plied it  to  Dean  Meyler,  or  than  he  has  of  a  great  many  other 
t'iings  which  he  has  noticed  in  his  pamphlet.  Certainly 
there  is  no  lad  under  the  care  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  or 
probably  on  the  third  form  of  a  National  School,  who  does 
not  unJerstand  the  terra  so  comically  applied  by  Mr.  Fer» 
f:soii.  The  circumstance  perfectly  illustrates  the  incon- 
Vtnience  of  using  words  which  connect  themselves  with  no 
di.-tinct  idea  in  your  mind.  But  as  Mr.  Ferguson  was 
wriiing  for  a  Public,  who  knew  perhaps  almost  less  about 
tD05e  matters  than  he  did  himself,  he  acted  judiciously 
perhaps  in  the  use  of  those  mysterious  terms.  This  vigo- 
rous pelting  with  Greek  and  Latin  words  of  four  and  tive 
gjllables  respectively  might  possibly  make  us  waver  in  pur- 
pose did  we  not  happen  to  understand  the  words,  just  as  our 
a^Niilants  happen  not  to  understand  them.  And  we 
f-:pen  to  untlerstand  their  t^ictics  likewise.  We  know 
'it  the  monies  coming  from  "  the  princely  munificence 
cf  :he  Lord  Primate"  and  of  other  lords  and  ladies,  which 
i^  now  held  suspended  in  the  CTiurch  Education  Society  ; 
woild  by  the  infusion  of  parliamentary  coin  be  precipitated 
^p ca  Catholic  poverty.  We  know  well  that  as  soon  as  the 
i^iuds  now  applied  in  sustainment  of  the  things  called 
schools,  should  be  set  at  liberty  by  the  application  of  parlia- 
luentary  funds  to  the  same  object,they  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  soul-market,  and  knowing  this  we  are  perfectly  resolute 
and  decided  to  prevent  it. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  we  desire  to  see  the 
children  of  our  Protestant  fellow  subjects,  belonging 
to  the  humbler  classes,  in  their  present  lamentable 
s'ate  of  ignorance.  We  shall  have  to  meet  them 
in  after  life  as  mechanics,  or  as  law  clerks,  or  merchants* 
clerks,  or  petty  sessions'  clerks,  or  shopmen,  as  soldiers,  or 
non-commissioned  officers  ;  and  it  can  be  no  gain  to  us  that 
they  should  be  illiterate  and  ill-bred  as  they  are.  The  truth 
13  their  ministers  do  not  care  about  them.  They  not  so 
much  seek  to  elevate  the  Protestant  pupils  to  our  level,  as 
to  pull  our  children  down  to  theirs.    They  have  utterly  and 
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ter  what  his  tenets,  at  the  order  of  the  State — we  must  not 
believe  that  such  a  church  would  object  to  State  control  in 
tie  hours  at  which  it  may  dispense  religious  instruction  to 
parish  children  if  the  religious  instruction  had  reference  to 
Protestants  only,  and  were  a  matter  of  purely  internal 
discipline.  Were  that  so  Protestants  wouldno  more  require  to 
intertere  with  the  discipline  of  a  national  school  than  with  that 
of  a  regimental,  a  prison,  or  workhouse  school.     The  truth 
is,  that  sooner  than  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  tor- 
menting the  conscience,  of  Catholics  whom  the  law  prepos- 
terously call  their  parishioners,  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  neglect  their  schools  in  order  to  run  after  proselytes. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pitiable  than  the  description  given  by 
the  Commissioners   and  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the 
schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Established  clergy. 
Wedonot  care  to  resort  to  the  stage  trick  of  parallel  columns ; 
the  perfection  of  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is  too 
well  known  to  require  the  benefit  of  contrast,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  management  of  their 
own  schools  by  the  established  clergy,  upon  which   they 
found  a  claim  to  occupy  the  strongholds  which  are  occupied 
by  Catholics  in  the  education  not  of  Protestants  children  but 
of  thfir  own.     We  give  one  or  two  samples  from  several 
CO  inties,  and  we  have  taken  those  with  a  few  exceptions 
almost  at  random. 

CUnmelsk ;  Powerstown  School, — There  were  only  two  children 
(bo}5)in  the  school  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  who  were  learning  to  read. 
1  txarnined  then[i,  and  found  their  reading  bad  ;  they  were  able  to 
?peil  words  of  one  syllable  only.  The  school  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and 
s^^medmnch  neglected [19th  of  August,  1856.] 

Chnmure  Parochial  School. — I  examined  a  class  (the  most  ad- 
nnced  in  the  school)  of  three  girls  and  two  boys,  in  English  dic- 
'i-on,  par.-iing,  and  geography.  In  writing  from  dictation  two  ac- 
qcittt'd  themselves  tolerably  well ;  the  rest,  very  badly.  None  of 
I- nn  were  able  to  parse  a  sentence,  or  even  to  distinguish  the  parts 
of  speech.  In  geography  the  answering  was  tolerable. — [4th  August, 

1K3G.;; 

Custieknockf  Parochial  Bot/a*  and  Girls*  Schools* — These  schools 
fn j'jj  from  endowment  a  very  large  annual  income.  Do  the  public, 
l^'^n,  receive  a  benefit  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  endow- 
ment? This  question  must,  I  apprehend,  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
f'H^  The  schools,  whether  as  regards  the  amount  or  quality  of 
instruction  given,  are  by  no  means  above  the  average  of  other 
{irochial  schools  which  do  not  possess  a  tenth  part  of  their  endow- 
n^*nt.  Nothing  is  taught  but  the  ordinary  branches  of  reading, 
Anting,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic — no  mathematics,  men- 
*i^'ati'..rj,  or  book-keeping. 
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and  eren  their  knowledge  was  of  the  most  limited  character.  Nei- 
ther book-keeping  nor  mensuration  is  taught  in  the  school,  and  there 
wfisonij  one  boy  learning  Euclid. — [17th  October,  1856.] 

SL  Andrew's  Pixrochial  GirW  Scoool. — The  state  of  eduation  in 
tbis  school  was  anaatisfactory.  The  reading  of  the  girls  whom  I 
eiaroioed  was  bad,  their  knowledge  of  grammar  very  limited,  and  in 
^xmainiog  the  meaning  of  words  very  little  intelligence  was  ex- 
bif>it*'d  ;  in  geography  the  answering  was  better.^[8th  October, 
Jto6.] 

Ballysax  School. — There  were  but  two  children  present  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit,  and  they  could  only  spell  words  of  one  syllable. 
The  ichool  appeared  at  a  low  ebb — [27th  May,  1856.] 

Naas,  Parochiai  Bttys*  School, — I  examined  three  boys  (being  the 
Kost  advanced  class  in  the  school)  in  English  dictation,  and  the  re- 
mit was  by  no  means  favourable.  Of  English  history  they  had  very 
scanty  knowledge;  but  in  geography  their  answering  was  better. 
Onlv  one  boy  in  the  school  was  learning  Euclid,  and  he  knew  but 
little  of  it.~(2nd  June,  1856.] 

JSaas,  Parochial  Girls  SchooL — This  school  is  in  a  low  condition. 
The  children  whom  I  examined,  though  the  most  advanced  in  the 
school,  read  badly,  and  were  quite  ignorant  of  geography.  In 
arithmetic  their  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond  the  multiplication 
table.— [2nd  June,  1856.] 

Kilkenny,  Subscription,  Boys*  SchooL  ^^ As  regards  the  state  of  in- 
struction, this  school  is  almost  as  backward  as  any  I  have  visited. 
Nothing  could  be  more  imperfect  or  slovenly  than  the  reading  of  the 
advanced  pupils,  mnd  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  their  knowledge  of 
parking,  or  of  their  having  studied  English   grammar.     1  was  told, 
lor  insunce,  that  in  the  phrase  **  former  time  "  ''  former  "  is  an  ad- 
verb, and  "  time  "  another  adverb  ;  nor  could  any  one  in  the  fourth 
or  third  class,   explain  the  meaning  of  the  word   "recent."     The 
gtineral  answering  in  geography  was  more  satisfactory,   but  in  arith- 
metic the  pupils  had  as  little  knowledge  of  principles  here  as  I  have 
met  with  anywhere.     The  handwriting  of  nearly  all  the  scholars  is 
childish.     I  hardly  know  how  to  account  for  the  great  ignorance  oh- 
"errable  in  this  school.     The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  is  cer- 
tainly small,  but  not  subject  to  the  same  fluctuation  as  in  country 
districts,  where  it  is  diiBcult  to  secure  the  smallest  degree  of  regu- 
larity ;  and  inferior  as  are  the  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  I 
hate  met   with  schools  less  advantageously  circumstanced,  where 
very  roach  more  seemed  to  have  been  Teamed.     This  1  am   inclined, 
wherever  it  occurs,  to  attribute  to  the  accident  of  the  schoolmaster 
being  above  the  average  of  parish  clerks,   although  the  level  is  very 
uoiform  ;  but  with  inferior  books,  ill-informed  teachers,  and  inspec- 
tion resulting  in  the  promotions  1  have  everywhere   had  to  notice, 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect  a  very  different  state  of  thing. — [2nd 
July,  1866] 

Kilkenny^  Subscription,  Girls*  School, — I  examined  the  most  ad- 
vanced pupils  of  the  twenty-one  present.  Their  style  of  reading  was 
bdd,  and  their  knowledge  of  parsing  very  imperfect,  although  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  boys.     Their  manner  of  writing  from  dictation 
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Ardea;  Lauragkf    Parochial   School. — The  state  of  instruction 
ID  this  school  is  verr  low  indeed  ;  the  pupils  have  a  style  of  reading 
vorse,  if  possible,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in   schools  of  this  class 
general! T-    I  feel  persuaded  they  have  not  been  taught  the  meaning 
of  a  single  word  in  their  class-books-     One  grown  boy  stated,  in 
kD^wer  to  my  question,  that  En^rrland  was  an  island  :  and  upon  my 
inquiring  whether  England  merely  was  surrounded  by  water,   pro« 
perjj  answered  it  was  not  ;  but  in  answer  to  my  further  inquiry 
vbether  Great  Britain  was  an  island,   he  replied,  after  some  consi- 
deration,   that  it  was  not.     The  girls  were  in  a  state  of  almost 
greater  ignorance.     As  their  only  reading-book  is  the  New  Testa* 
ment.  I  caused  them  to  read  a  portion  of  the   13th  chapter  of  St. 
Mark.     Only  one  of  those  under  examination  could  tell  the  meaning 
of  the  word  '*  parable ;"  but  although  a  girl  of  evident  natural  acute* 
oess  she  could  assign  no  better  meaning  to  the  word  **  vineyard  " 
than  "  a  place  where  figs  grow,'*  and  to  the  word  *'  husbandman," 
no  meaning  at  all.     Nor  was  any  one  present  able  to  explain   how 
tue  Holy  Land  came  to  be  called  Judea,  or  to  say  in  what  part  of  the 
World  it  lies.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  a  knowledge  of 
English  grammer  or  geography  was  not  to  be  expected  in  a  school  of 

this  description [10th  October,  1856.] 

Clontnagh;  BaUf(fin  School. — I  found  only  twelve  children  pre- 
sent during  my  visit,  and  have  seldom  met  with  more  absolute  ignor- 
ance. One  pupil  out  of  all  under  examination  attempted  to  explain 
the  vord  *'  suffocate,"  and  gave  **  to  hurt"  as  its  meaning  ;  another 
told  me  a  lake  was  a  river,  although  asked  to  define  it  as  the  opposite 
of  "  island."  I  found  an  entry  in  the  report  book,  under  the  signa- 
tore  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Kennedy,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  master  was  in  the  habit  of  swelling  his  roll  by  fictitious  names, 
that  he  absented  himself  from  the  schoolroom  during  school  hours, 
and  that  a  previous  entry  by  Dean  Kennedy,  complaining  of  similar 
irregularities,  had  been  torn  from  the  report  book.  A  letter  having 
betn  forwarded  to  me  in  which  the  serious  charges  of  profane  swear- 
•^,  drunkenness,  and  obscenity,  were  preferred  against  the  master, 
I  examined,  upon  oath,  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  question,  Mr. 
Wjiliam  Graham,  a  parishioner  and  tenant-farmer  in  the  immediate 
i^ighl>ourhood,  touching  the  matter  of  these  imputations.  There 
ie^ms  to  be  sufficient  truth  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Graham,  de- 
riving confirmation  in  certain  particulars,  as  they  do,  from  other 
sources,  to  warrant  me  in  saying  that  the  schoolmaster  is,  in  every 
respect,  unfit  to  act  in  the  care  of  youth.  The  circumstance  of  his 
f&rming  extensively,  and  neglecting  in  consequence  the  duties  of  the 
school,  are  put  forward  by  Mr.  Graham.  It  appears,  from  the 
Cjifter's  own  evidence,  that  he  does  farm  some  fourteen  acres,  and 
Dean  Kennedy  affirms  that  the  school  is  utterly  neglected :  a  matter, 
too,  of  easy  inference  from  the  state  of  instruction  amongst  the 
pupils.  Dean  Kennedy  stated  to  me  in  terms,  that  the  man  was  in- 
tellectually and  morally  unfit  for  his  charge ;  and  it  also  appears 
that  the  parishioners,  partaking  this  opinion,  have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  his  reraoTal  from  8ir  Charles  Ooote  on  more  occasions  than 
^ne,  hut  without  success. 
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BettarbeL  Erasmus  Smith's  Ettglish  School, — The  pupils  frere  defi- 
cient Id  their  aohwering  generally,  and  UDderstood  little  of  what  thej 
read.  They  were  evidently  kept  under  scarce  any  restraint,  as  dur- 
ing my  examination  of  the  master,  they  whistled,  talked  aloud,  and 
came  to  him  with  complaints  of  each  other.  I  have,  however,  visited 
schools  where  the  amount  of  instruction  was  smaller  than  here.-^ 
[ijth  January,  1856.] 

Kildalleh,  Parochial  School. — The  schoolmaster  is  very  ignorant. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected  he  should  teach  OTammar,  when  he  said  to 
me,  **  We  *  bes*  very  few  on  Saturdays."  I  examined  the  chidren  in 
a  verse  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  no  one  could  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "consenting,**  in  the  passage,  "And  Saul  was 
con^r.ting  to  his  death."— [26th  January,  1856.] 

KiUtshandra^  Parochial  School. — The  state  of  instruction  is  very 
low  indeed  in  this  school.  The  pupils  could  not  give  the  meaning  of 
am  word  in  a  simple  verse  of  Scripture.  In  geography  they  answered 
qiite  wildly.  One  said  Europe  was  in  England  ;  and  another,  that 
Paris  was  seated  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Altogether,  1  have  met  with 
few  less  promising  schools. — [18th  January,  1856.] 

Stranoriar,  Erasmus  Smiih's  English  School. — The  situation  of  this 
s^h'iol  is  pretty  good,  but  there  is  a  cess-pool  on  the  premises  which 
Infilled  with  every  kind  of  filth.  The  house,  which  was  originally 
&  vt-rj  tine  one,  is  at  present  in  a  very  wretched  condition.  The 
m^teT  informed  us  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  its  repair. 

lo  this  school,  as  in  all  other  schools  under  the  Erasmus  Smith 
Bo^trd  which  1  have  visited,  1  have  been  unable  to  form  any  safe 
opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  visitation.  The  visiter  very  rarely 
make.^  any  entry  or  memorandum  in  the  school  register  of  his  visit, 
*hat  he  observed,  and  what  he  wished  to  have  remedied.  Where 
tbtf  vi>itation  merely  is  for  the  information  of  a  board  or  commission 
in  DuhliD,  this  may  be  enough  ;  but  when  the  primary  object  is,  or 
sbouid  be,  the  admonition  and  inciting  of  the  master  and  pupils,  some 
record  ^thould  be  made,  which  would  always  be  before  the  master's 
^•es.  and  to  which  the  visitor  on  his  next  visitation  might  refer,  to 
sv«  how  far  his  admonitions  have  been  attended  to ;  without  this,  the 
great  purpose  of  visitation  is  lost  sight  of. — [8th  October,  1856.} 

Di/tcnpatrichf  Blue,  Girls*  Sehoof.'^ln  the  girls'  school  there  are 
Qo  regular  classes.  I  examined  in  geography,  in  which  the  answer- 
inc,  except  by  one,  was  very  bad.  Two  only  of  those  present  could 
«nte  from  dictation.  It  was  well  done  by  one  of  the  girls  and  badly 
uT  the  other.     I  can  hardly  say  there  was  any  answering  in  arithmetic. 

The  state  of  attainment  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  what  one 
would  expect  from  the  return  made  by  the  mistress  of  the  number  of 
pupils  using  the  different  books. 

Both  these  schools  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  The  master  and 
a^isire>.s  are  quite  unsuited  for  their  places  ;  they  are  much  too  far 
4'ivanced  in  life.  Their  removal  is  now  under  Mr,  Ker*s  considera*. 
tion*  The  girls*  school  does  not  commence  at  the  hour  directed 
^f  the  rules  given   to  the   mistress  ;  and   the  girls  are  not  classed. 


'  The  master  and  mistress  were  removed  in  July,  1856,  and  trained 
teachers  appointed  in  their  place. 
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ttointf'IIizible  tban  the  reading  of  the  pupils.  Their  ignorance  of  par- 
sin/  va$  such,  that  a  grown  pupil  in  the  fourth  class  stated  the  nu- 
merai  "aii**  to  be  a  verb,  and  no  other  pupil  ventured  a  different 
opinkiD.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  and  cannot  ascertain,  upon  what 
priQciple  the  inspectors  of  this  school  promote  the  pupils  ;  because, 
tfai  ia  cases  of  recent  promotion,  where  although  the  pupil  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  familiar  as  ^ret  with  the  business  of  his  actual  class« 
he  ouvbt  to  know  something  of  what  bad  qualified  him  for  promo- 
ibn^  the  ignorance  displayed  was  so  extreme,  that  in  no  instance 
ruM  the  pupil  have  been  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  class  he  had 
tit.  Thii  1  have  acertained  by  examining  him  in  the  text  book  of 
me  class  in  question — [lath  July,  1856.] 

Tydasaei ;  BuUinode  Parochial  School.'-'The  pupils  read  in  the 
vorst  po&sible  style.  Out  of  a  class  of  fourteen  not  one  could  give 
tiit  meaning  of  the  word  **  disengaged  " — one  only  offered  a  guess 
ULii "  common  *'  was  an  adjective,  out  could  assign  no  reason ;  and 
do;  one  couJd  name  any  peninsula  of  Europe,— {16th  July,  1856.] 

B'iiiiiakeery  :  Alullafarry,  Eratmus  Smith's  English  School. — With 
rtTereoce  to  this  school  I  have  only  to  observe  that  it  seemed  to  be 
n  a  aute  of  complete  decay.  The  pupils  were  ignorant  of  every- 
Uiififlr  Qp<>n  which  I  examined  them.  One  girl  only  seemed  to  have 
ic'ioe  flight  knowledge  of  reading  and  spelling. 

As  far  as  1  can  judge,  there  is  no  life  or  vigour  in  the  inspection 
oridmiaistrationof  the  school,  and  the  season  of  theyear  is  insufHcient 
b  accoant  for  the  wretched  attendance  on  this,  not  a  market-day.-— 
[^Jto  November.  1855  ] 

Caititbar  5cAo«/.—- 'This  school  is  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Second 
Hr;jort  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  p. 
^2>6.  as  the  school  of  Aglish,  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
Fcrid.  The  master  is  not  a  well  informed  man,  but  he  can  hardly 
W  made  responsible  for  the  pitiable  state  in  which  I  found  the  school, 
u  be  has  been  only  a  few  weeks  appointed. 

The  popiU  are  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance,  unless  that  they  can 
n^il  their  way  a  little  through  the  trilling  books  in  their  hands. — [1 7th 
Ma-ch,  J  856.] 

BvyU^  Farochial  8chooL'^~The  answering  in  everything,  except 
L'r-jin-aphy,  was  very  poor.  The  pupils  were  nearly  quite  ignorant 
'-'i  parsing,  and  absolutely  ignorant  of  derivations,  in  attempting 
U  write  from  dictation,  only  one  pupil  spelled  "operation,**  correctly, 
&''d  all  made  nameroiis  mistakes  in  a  single  sentence-— [17th  Decern* 
t*r,  lSo5.] 

Ardcully  School, — There  was  only  one  pupil,  a  mere  infant,  present 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  so  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  from 
actual  observation  of  the  state  of  instruction  in  the  school.  Seeing, 
l.')Vbver,  that  the  teacher  is  an  illiterate  man,  without  any  knowledge 
o:  ^rrammar,  and  just  able  to  read  and  write ;  that  the  school  ia 
«<itit.ng  in  books,  furoiture,  and  requisites;  that  there  is  no  roll,  no 
^'port-book,  no  inspection,  and  that  it  is  visited  not  oftener  than  once 
»  quarter  by  a  clergyman  ;  i  believe  1  am  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  school  moat  be  essentially  a  bad  one ;  and  that  it  would  be  diffi. 
cuJt  10  to  fix  upon  a  less  profitable  application  of  so  considerable  a 
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feu  to  bkTii^  ho*rd,  wi 
that  tk«  matter  u  m  effie 
kii  pupiJi.  I,  of  conrM 
he  Dad  brought  them  oi 
tbu)  1  luppoted,  if,  wi 

KiduiM,  oooV*  for  hii 
*e  bad  any  meainre  i 
Dmme^JfBi  Miaiiut 
right  to  itate  that  tha  •< 
ioefficieDt  teachers.  A; 
of  the  working  of  the  » 
inspector,  appearing  in 
maater,  to  the  effect  tbi 
eiperience  of  theae  « 
proof  aufficieot  of  the  a 
additional  proof  it  fUn 
moat  elementary  branc 
uid  to  be  the  onlj  readi 
of  reading  ia  a*  bad  in 
meaning  of  worda  a* 
grammar  ;  and  I  could 
■aland.  The  maater,  in 
retorted  to,  in  the  cou: 
amoDRat  pnniahmenta  t( 
offendera  read  veriea  of 
ihould  reaort  to  the  Sc 
at  once  retracted  hia  »U 
advertence.  I  waa  not 
iaglj,  examined  one  of  I 
pnniibmeDtj  to  which  h 
t'toctlj  that  he  bad  been 
puoisbment.  Themaate 
tion  to  wk  the  witneai 
from  himself,  the  witne 
waa  manifeetl;  auggeatc 
18S6.] 

We  have  treated 
not  hv  any  means  v 
schools  merely,  nor  i 
the  latter  subject  wi 
appointment  of  the 
events,  of  the  inquir 
and  the  atnmdance  a 
the  treatment  of  t 
There  is  no  claaa  of 
include  a  sufficient  n 
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form  an  opinion,  a  strong  conjectural  opinion,  at  least,  as  to 
tie  state  of  education  in  that  portion  of  the  class  which 
laj  outside  the  field  of  the  Commission,  as  well  as  in  that 
wliich  lay  within  it.    There  was,  moreover,  one  large  sub- 
division of  schools  admittedly  endowed,  the  vested  schools 
of  the  National  Board,  upon  which  the  Commissioners  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  report,  but  which  we  have  no 
reason    to    doubt,    altogether    resembled   the    remainder 
of  their  class.    And  further,  large  as  was  the  number  of 
schools  taken  in  by  the  definition  of  the  Commissioners,  it 
excluded  from  the  list  of  endowed  schools  a  class  which 
for  many  important  purposes  may  be  considered  as  endowed; 
the  schools  supported  by  parliamentary  grant  from  the 
early  estimates ;  so  that  dealing  with  the  subject  of  national 
education  generally,  we  might  still  be  said  to  keep  within 
the  subject  of  education  in  endowed  schools.    The  inquiries 
of  the  Commissioners  into  such  of  these  schools  as  were 
included  w^ithin  their  own  definition  furnished  us  with  a 
large  though  not  complete  indication  instances  upon  which 
to  grant  our  perferment  as  to  the  entire  class,  and  therefore 
aa  to  she  entire  National  system.    The  same  may  be  said 
to  a  still  greater  extent,  as  we  have  always  observed  of  the 
rival,  or  Church  Education  system.     Again,  the  Commis- 
sioners dillered  in  opinion  upon  questions  of  high  principle 
equally  applicable  to  unendowed,  or  temporarily  endowed 
i^chools,   as   to    Schools    endowed  in    perpetuity.      The 
principle  involved  was  that  of  mixed  education ;  and  in 
arriving  at  a  judgment  upon  the  subject,  no  better  materials 
could  be  found  than  those  prepared  for  us  by  the  Commis- 
sioners.    We  learned,  not  only  from  their  general  report, 
but  from  their  tabulated  statistics,   and  from  the  special 
reports  of  the  assistant  Commissioners ;  that  the  National 
Schools  are  substantially  separate  establishments,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  although  governed  by 
rules  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  that 
body.     We  learned  further  that  those  schools  being  of  the 
character  and  under  the  direction  we  have  described  are  good 
schools  and  instrumental  in  the  difi'usion  of   solid   and 
useful  educatian.    We  were  further  taught,  that  the  essen- 
tially Catholic  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  were  also 
the  most  perfect  of  their  class,  or  rather  that  they  form  a 
class  quite  apart  from,  and  superior  to  any  schools  that 
might  be  supposed  to  rank  with  them;    and  we  found 
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ments  they  claim  as  theirs,  or  that  Mr.  Stephens  claims 
for  them,  not  by  any  means,  in  the  case  of  the  schools  of 
State  foundation  as  a  matter  of  right,  bat  as  a  peace 
offering  merely  and  upon  conditions.  We  hold  what  will 
hardly  be  disputed,  that  in  the  distribution  of  favours  as  well 
as  of  burthens  Catholic  and  Protestant  should  stand  upon 
opposite  sides  of  an  equation.  No  one  can  pretend  that 
they  stand  in  any  such  relation  at  present.  In  respect  of 
primary  education  the  state  endowment  is  nearly  all  upon 
the  Catholic  side  for  the  reasons  so  abundantly  discussed 
already.  In  respect  of  intermediate  education  it  is  all  the 
other  way,  and  we  for  our  private  part  are  content  to  leave 
it  so.  In  respect  of  superior  education  we  have  upon  the 
Protestant  side  the  University  of  Dublin,  a  gi'eat  Protestant 
institntion,  to  the  secular  teaching,  and  to  some  of  the  prizes 
of  which  Catholics  are  admissible,  but  upon  the  Catholic 
side  we  have  absolutely  no  equivalent ;  while  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  being  open  to  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike, 
are  common  quantities,  and  cannot  restore  the  balance. 
Complete  the  equation  by  giving  to  the  Catholic  interest  a 
quantity  to  balance  the  University  of  Dublin.  The  mate- 
rial is  ready  to  our  bands  in  the  Catholic  University, 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  the  Times,  when  such  an 
institution  was  first  in  contemplation,  suggested  that  if 
Catholics  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  their  pro- 
jected  University  the  services  of  some  of  the  disciplined 
minds  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  have  passed  over  to 
their  communion,  it  would  entitle  them  to  some  sort  of 
countenance.     They  have  obtained  for  their  University  all 
that  was  suggested,  but  they  do  not  receive  more  counte- 
nance or  support  on  that  account,  than  if  the  Eector  and 
Professors  were  so  many  hedge-school-masters.  The  Herald 
bade  welcome  to  the  coming  University  on  the  somewhat 
peculiar  ground  that^Luther  was  the  alumnus  of  a  Catholic 
University.  But  now  that  the  University  has  come,  neither 
the  Times  out  of  respect  for  the  literary  training  it  sup- 
plies to  Catholics   "  Ilium  in  Italiam  portans,"  nor  the 
Herald  in  anticipation  of  its  promised  crop  of  Luthers, 
ha3    given  to   it   the  support  they  seemed  to  hold  out 
Never  was  a  moment  more  propitious  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  question.    The  existence  of  free  and  recognised  univer- 
sities side  by  side  with  the  State  university,  and  enjoy- 
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J  every  privilege  of  a  University,  is  a  ftkct  in  Belgium, 
ly  not  in  Ireland  ?  Mixed  education,  like  the  Torkiah 
ipire,  has  no  Hende,  and  yet  no  one  is  quite  prepared  to 

witboat  it.  This  is  certamlj  a  f&Tourfible  time,  and  the 
ralry  between  the  great  educational  establisiimentfi  of  the 
tintry  for  the  prizes  thrown  open  to  them  by  competitiTe 
aminationa,  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  general  interests 

education.  And  greater  than  all  would  be  the  gain  of 
e  country  in  harmony  and  good  feeling,  by  the  sbandon- 
ent  of  theories  and  frank  aaoption  of  realitiea.  Catholic 
id  Protestant  muat  have  miied  education  in  the  great 
bool  of  the  world,  even  if  they  leam  their  alphabet  and 
nstrae  their  clasBtCB  apart.  They  must  meet  and  rub  to- 
ther,  and  educate  each  other  in  the  counting  house  or 
)ck  exchange,  at  the  railway  board,  in  the  hall  of  the  Potir 
lurta,  in  municipal  councils,  in  the  same  or  in  a  different 
titicELl  cennexion  in  the  legislature ;  but  the  attempt  to  con- 
se  the  boundaries  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  education,  pri- 
Eiry,  secondary, or  superior,  we  regard  as  wrong  in  principle, 
d  if  Tight  not  practicable.  The  bare  agitation  of  the 
leation  will  estrange  the  fathers,  who  will  bequeath  the 
trangement  to  their  sons ;  suspicion  and  watcbfulnees  fsr 
ore  than  wholesome  for  the  peace  of  the  State  will  be 
nerated  between  the  parlies  it  was  intended  to  unite ;  and 
e  substance  of  that  union  which  mixed  education  has 
len  instituted  to  forward,  will  be  lost  in  the  worship  of 
e  shadow. 


JOHN  O'CONNELL. 

''  Death,"  writes  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  LorJCarbery,  **  reigns 
in  alhhe  portions  of  our  time.  The  Autumn  with  its  fruits 
pruvides  disorders  for  us,  and  the  Winter's  cold  turns  them 
into  sharp  diseases,  and  the  Spring  brings  flowers  to  strew 
our  hearse,  and  the  Summer  gives  green  turf  and  brambles 
to  bind  upon  our  graves.  Calentures  and  surfeit,  cold  and 
u<rue3,  are  the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  and  all  minister  to 
d-ath  ;  and  you  can  go  no  whither,  but  you  tread  upon  a 
dead  man's  bones."  ror  us,  this  thought  has  been  ever  a 
^Tave  and  wise  one,  and  the  death  of  John  O'Connell  has 
brijught  out  all  its  gravity  and  force  in  fuller,  and  more 
patent  truth. 

Throe  weeks  ago  he  wrote  to  us  from  Aldershot,  suggest- 
iiijr  a  paper  upon  the  Foreign  Relations  of  England,  and  to- 
day we  saw  liim  laid  in  his  grave ;  honored  by  an  atten- 
dance such  as  few  could  have  anticipated  ;  and  thus,  amidst 
prayers  and  regrets,  we  left  him;  after  a  busy  life  of  care, 
and  work  for  Ireland,  he  lies  in  peace  at  last ;  so  near  to  the 
vault  of  '*  Honest  Tom  Steel'  that  the  long  shadow  of 
^)  Conneirs  monument  falls  on  the  tomb  of  each,  wiiilst 
tiruund  them  floats  for  ever  the  hallow  and  glory  of  the 
Uberator  s  memory. 

If  one  wished  to  point  out  to  a  young  Irishman  entering 
upon  a  political  career  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
liis  position,  the  life  of  John  O'Connell  would  supply  the 
beat  and  completest  example.  Here  was  a  man  of  surpass- 
ing industry  ;  of  indomitable  perseverance;  of  great  ability; 
of  thorough  honesty,  and  in  all  matters  bearing  upon  the 
political,  and  social,  and  financial  condition  of  Ireland,  one 
of  the  best  and  ripest  of  *'  ripe  and  good"  scholars ;  yet  few 
gave  him  credit  for  the  ability  which  he  possessed,  and 
when  his  speeches  did  occasionally  compel  men.  in  their 
unwilling  gratitude,  to  admit  that  he  had  done  his  country 
real  service,  the  admission  was  but  too  often  coupled  with 
a  sneer. 

During  the  dctwe  lifetime  of  his  father,  John  O'Connell 
did  merely  yeoman's  service  in  the  popular  cause,  and  it 
was  only  after  the  trials  of  1844,  that  his  special  claims  to 
be  considered  a  popular  leader,  were  canvassed  amongst 
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Ixwly  that  it  might  be  brought  into  Dublin  "  as  an  election- 
forirjg  dodge"  during  a  general  election,  he  despaired  of 
snccosi  in  working  the  national  cause,  and  in  circumstance 
wiiich  would  but  have  made  the  father  rise  grander  and 
finjier  with  the  occasion,  the  son  succumbed,  perhaps  wisely, 
for  the  national  organization  was  shattered,  the  work  of  thirty 
years  was  lost — never  to  be  restored  in  its  strength,  that  is, 
in  its  unity. 

Perhaps  it  was  better  for  Ireland  that  matters  thus  con- 
rlnded;  perhaps  it  was  better  that  the  epoch  of  leaders 
should  cease,  that  the  era  of  parties  should  pass  away ; 
p^^rhaps  it  was  better  that  the  day  of  protestations  and  char- 
h:mnry,  of  great  promises  and  no  performances,  of  soaring 
aspirations  and  grovelling  deeds,  of  private  donbt«  ana 
piiulic  accusations,  should  come  upon  poor  Ireland.  If  this 
be  so,  God's  peace  be  with  John  OConnell,  he  is  well  out 
of  Ireland,  better  out  of  life. 

And  now  that  he  is  dead,  the  country  is  called  upon  to 
irark  its  appreciation  of  his  honor,  of  his  honesty,  and  of 
lAi  services  to  Ireland,  before  Ireland  grew^  drunk  in  infa- 
tnation.  These  services  were  great,  and  even  after  he  had 
Mired  from  public  life  he  never  forgot  her,  and  we  are 
I  rood  to  be  able  to  state  that  he  was  the  contributor  to 
•!ii-5  Irish  Quarterly  Review  of  such  papers  on  Irish 
suVects  as  perhaps  he  alone  could  furnish.* 

"  — • -  _       -    — •  ■-  -  -  p,.-^,  --_-_■■--_         — ^_  ■        ■    ■  M  ^  I  m 

•  U'e  subjoin  a  list  of  Mr.  O'Conneirs  papers  appearing  in  the 
Review  : — 

Subject.  I\ 

The  Taxation  of  Ireland. 
The  Irish  Land   Question. 
K'lii^ation,  Emigrants  and  Emigrant'  Ships. 
The  Militia  and  the  Line. 
Onr  .Soldiers  at  Home  and  in  the  Field. 
The  War  and  the  Future, 
^^'ar  and  Peace,  Peace  and  War. 
Alministrative  Reform. 
The  Irish  Census. 
The  Irish  Poor  Law. 
Parliamentary  Reform,  29— the  number  for  April,  1858,  page  247. 

Mr.  O'Conneil  was  also  the  author  of  The  Repeal  Dictionary,  of 
•^veral  reports  in  the  Reports  of  the  Repeal  Association,  of  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Parliamentary  Career,  and  of  an  Argument  for  Ireland. 
He  also  edited  two  volumes  of  his  father's  speeches.  The  Argument 
/•/■  Ireland  is  a  moat  valuable  work  ;  this  book,  with  the  Prize  essays 
'>^  Mr.  Collector. General  Staunton  and  Mr.  M.  J.  F»arry,  should 
"'^  thoroughly  known  to  every  student  of  Irish  Politiciil  History, 
Pprhaps  no  man  ever  investigated  the  question  of  Irish  Taxation 
iJiore  fully  than  John  O'Conneil. 
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JOHN    0  CON.NELL.  V 

retrains  to  the  grave.  Dignitaries  of  the  church  and  large  numhers 
of  the  clergy  were  also  there  to  do  hononr  to  him  who  was  always 
the  consistent  upholder  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  warm  ad- 
vocate of  religious  liberty.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of  all  classes  of 
citizens  to  be  present  at  the  funeral,  that  carriages  were  engaged  as 
early  as  Monday  evening,  wherever  they  were  to  be  had  for  hire  ; 
and  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  yesterday  and  the  day  pre- 
\ious,  in  procuring  asuitable  conveyance  for  the  sad  occasion.  From 
&n  early  hour  this  morning,  along  the  road  extending  from  the  city 
to  Kingstown,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  one  continuous  stream  of 
carriages  and  other  conveyances,  driving  in  the  direction  of  the 
Ute  residence  of  the  deceased,  and  as  the  hour  approached  for  the 
funeral  to  take  its  departure,  there  could  not  be  less  than  three  lum-- 
dred  vehicles  drawn  up  in  one  long  line  on  the  road  by  which  Tivoli- 
terrace  was  approached.  Precisely  at  eight  o'clock,  the  coffin  con- 
taining the  remains,  were  brought  from  the  house,  and  placed  within 
a  splendid  hearse,  drawn  by  six  black  horses.  The  coffin  is  of  solid 
iri>h  oak,  richly  mounted,  and  has  within  it  another  of  thick  lead, 
inside  of  which  is  a  cedar  shell,  upholstered  in  white  silk.  On  the 
lid  of  the  coffin  there  was  a  silver  shield,  bearing  the  following 
inscription ; — 

John  O'Connell,  J. P.,  D.L., 

Departed  this  life  24th  Mat,  1868. 

Aged  47  Years. 

R.I.P. 

Immediately  after  the  hearse,  were  two  mourning  coaches  and 

A.'Ur,  which  were  occupied  by  Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell,  and  Captain 

I^.  O'Connell,  M.P.,  and  by  Daniel,  John,  and  Morgan,  the  three 

«)n5  of  the  deceased,  and  Mr.  Henry   Ryan.      The  private  carritige 

of  Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell  followed,  and  the  civic  state  equipage  of 

the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  which  his  lordship  was  seated. 

The  carriages  which  came  next,  were  occupied  by  relatives  of  the 

deceased,  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Christopher  O'Connell  Fitzsimon 

t>iniel   O'Connell  French,  C.  O'Coimell  French,  D.  J.  O'Connell', 

^^keview,  Killarney  ;    Mr.  J.   H.   Sugrue,   Mr.  M.  G.  O'Connell, 

^f'd  Mr,  T.  Fitzgerald.     Amongst  those   who  occupied  carriages  in 

tie  procession   were — Lord  Meath,  Lord  Gormanstown,  Lord  8t. 

Uvrence,  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  the  Right  Hon.    Maziere   Brady, 

^'*Je  Right  Hon.  the  Chief  Baron,  the  Right   Hon.  Judge  B<<ll,  111^0 

R^eht  Hon.  Judge  Keogh,  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien,  John  L.  O'Farrell, 

I'- L. ;  James    O'Farrell,  D.L. ;  Sergeant  Howley,  the  Very  Rev. 

^lonsi^rnore    Yore,    Very    Rev     Dr.    O'Connell,    P.P.,    Irishtown  ; 

Ws  Barrett,  J.P.  ;  Dr.  Trant,  Dr.  Gray,  T.  M.  Rav,  J.  Smith, 

J-  Pluuket,  Q.C. ;  Thomas  Dwyer,  H.  Hughes,  QC.  ;   Mr.  Sergeant 

^W,    MP.,    Q.C;  the   Right    Hon.    J.    D.   Fitzgerald,  MP.  ; 

Jit'orge  Roe,   D.L.  ;   P.  V.  Fitzpatrick,  Edward  Smithwiek,  J.P., 

'^liktnny  ;  Very    Rev.   Dr.  Spratt,  Very  Rev.    Dr.  M'Evoy,  P.P., 

'Vtlls. ;  Very  Rev.  William  Jennings,  Maynooth  College  ;    Very  Rev, 

^.  M-Carthy.  do.  ;  Very  Rev.   M.   Kelly,  do.  ;    Lucas  A.  Treston, 

*^ir  James  Power,  Bart.  ;  John   Leahy,  Sir  Colman   O'Loglilen,  T. 
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John  O'Donohue,  barrister;  Dr.  Atkinson,  l^ldennan  Mackev, 
Wiliiam  N.  Barron,  J.  Murphy,  F.  Codd,  T.C  ;  C.  M  Ormshy, 
£j#ard  Clements,  barrister;  Edward  Fitzgerald.  John  Kelch, 
Hubert  Maifuire,  Rev.  M.  Cuffe,  Rev.  Mr.  Farreli,  Rev.  Dr.  Russell, 
O.P.;  C.  H.  Se.^rave,  R.  D.  Kane,  Q C  ;  Nicholas  Dodd,  P.  L.  O.; 
ilobert  Power,  James  Barrett,  Charles  Meara,  James  Kelly,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Education  Board  ;  James  Dwyer,  Thomas  Hayes,  James 
Egan,  Thom«is  Walsh,  Hugh  Cavanagh,  Edward  Fullam,  — Coftey, 
—  Simpson,  Fitzwilliam-square  ;  M.  MacDonogh,  solicitor  ;  Cap- 
tain T.  A.  Supple,  Portlands,  Merrion  ;  Joseph  Neale  M*Kenna, 
Williatn  John  Fitzpatrick,  Kilmacud  Manor,  Stillorgan  ;  Nicholaa 
Martm,  R.  F.  Mulvany,  Francis  Murphy,  J.  P.,  Kilcairne  House  ; 
J>|jD  Rurke,  Temple-street;  John  Rorke,  jun.:  A.  G.  Dillon,  Rev. 
Ml*.  Doran,  G.  W.  Fit/gerald,  David  P'itzgerald,  solicitor ;  T. 
Fitzgerald,  —  Hammond,  Rev.  James  Daniel,  Rev.  A.  Doyle,  St. 
Catherine's,  Meath-street  •  Rev.  Mr.  M*Donuell ,  Clondalkin,  M. 
Merriman,  &.c.p  &c. 

Amongst  the   members  of  the  Royal  Western  Yacht  Club  of  Ire- 

laod  present  were  : — The  Commodore,  Robert  Batt,  Esq.  ;  the  Vioe- 

Comiuodore,  James  Edward  Stopford,  Esq.,  LL  D.;  William  Cooper, 

Esq. ;  Rawdon  M'Namara,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  J.  VV.  Mackey,  Esq.,  J. P. ; 

Hcury  G.  Byrne,  Esq.  ;  Edward  Clements,  Esq.  ;  J.  Chute  Neligan, 

E.-q. ;  Arthur  M'Mahon,   Esq.;  Sutton  Corkoran,   Esq.;  Eds^ard 

f  uttrell,  Fsq. ;   William   Keating  Clay,   Esq.  ;  Thomas  D.  Koogh, 

Esq. ;  Captain  Brabazon,  John  Harris,  Esq. ;  Frederick  Smith,  Esq.; 

Thomas  O'Meara,  Esq. ;  John  Doherty,  Esq.  ;  Thomas  P.  Hayes, 

£-q. ;  John  Stevenson,  Esq. ;  Daniel   Sullivan,  Esq.  ;  John  Knight 

Boawell,  E:»q.  ;  R.  T.  Slack,  Esq. ;  John  King  Forrest,  Esq.,  M.D.; 

^dxues  Barrett,  Esq,  ;  Patrick  Taaffe.  Esq. ;  Thomas  Pepper,  Esq. ; 

Captain   Lovet,    Captain   Palmer,   Christopher   Duff,    Esq.  ;    John 

M'.\Iahon,Esq. ;  George  R.  Gunning,  Esq.  ;and  Daniel  Corbet,  Esq.; 

^Tid  a  number  of  others,  whose  names  could  not  be  ascertained,  in 

v^'onaequence  of  the  immense  crowd  on  the  line  of  procession.     The 

funeral  cortege  proceedt^d  along  Mulgrave-avenue,  into  Kingstown, 

*here  large  crowds  of  the  poor  of  the  locality  were  collected,  who 

hid  been  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  the  deceased,  and  who  always 

regarded  him  as  their  tried  friend.    Nearly  every  shop  in  Kingstown 

^as  closed,   and  the  footways  were  fully  occupied  by  hundreds  as 

the  funeral     proceeded    along  in  the   direction    of    SaUhill.      As 

it  progressed,   large   numbers  of  carriages  joined,   and   when  the 

he^id  of  the  procession   reached  Monkstown,  the  end  of  it  had  not 

parsed   Kingstown,     The  shops  in  Blackrock  were  all  closed,  with 

tiie  excejjtion   of  a   few,  and,  as  the  hearse  p;issed  by,  the  persons 

a^semtjled  along  the  road,   seemed   much   affected,  and    paiti   every 

exi'-rnal  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  many 

of  ihe  working  people  joined  the  funeral,  and   accompanied  it  into 

town.     At  Booterstown,  several   carriages,  which   had  been  waiting 

on  the  cross   roads,  took  up  their  places  in  the  mournful  cavalcade, 

^iiic'h  At  this  time,  covered  nearly  three  miles.     As  it  drew  near  to 

*/ie  city,  the  crowd  began  to   increase,  and  when  it  arrived  at  Ball's- 

^^rid'je,  it  was  met    by  hundreds  of  the  people — some  on  foot,  and 
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from  their  demeanour.  At  the  ceineter}',there  wasa  considerable  a^scni- 

biage  of  clergy,  professional  gentlemen,   and  merchants,  and  a  vast 

b«idr  of  the  people  ;  and  according  as   those  who  had  accompanied 

the  fuDeral  from  the  time  it  left  Kingstown,  and  whose  numbers  were 

almost  incalculably  augmented  in  passing  through  the  city,  came  up 

to  the  entrance,   the   pressure  increased,   and   was  frequently  very 

severe.     The  crushing  and  consequent  inconvenience  were,  however, 

patiently  borne,   and  the  people,  as  they  poured  in,  having  been  re- 

'jO(»5ted  to  disperse  themselves  through  the  cemetery  grounds,  so  as 

*^  admit  the  crowds  that  were  still  pressing  forward,  did  so  with  the 

^'^raost  order  and  good  feeling. 

A  body  of  clergy,  headed  by  the  Very  Rev,  Monsignore  Yore, 
".P.,  V.G.,  and  preceded  by  acolytes  and  a  crucifer,  in  soutanes 
and  surplices,  advanced  in  front  of  the  gate  to  receive  the  body. 
Amongst  the  clergy  in  this  procession,  attired  in  canonicals,  were 
the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Connell,  P.P.;  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Woodlock, 
President  of  All-Hallows  College;  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly.  Bev.  P.  J. 
•/illii^an,  Rev.  Matthew  Collier,  Rev.  Canon  Lynch,  Rev.  Mr. 
''F^-rrell,  Rev  .Canon  Grimley,  Rev.  Canon  Pope,  Rev.  H.  MMioe, 
Hcv.  Mr.  MuUaly,  Rev.  Mr.  Lentaigne,  S  J.  ;  Rev.  Thomas  Leahy, 
Kc-v.  Mr.  Flannery,  Catholic  University,  and  others  whose  names, 
'>wing  to  the  great  pressure,  we  could  not  obtain. 

The  usual  vehicle  for  carrying  the  coffins  into  the  cemetery  ground 

^as  brought  forward  by  the  servants  of  the  cemetery  board,  to  receive 

^l-e  coffin  bearing  the  remains  of  Mr.  John  0*Connell,  but  a  band  of 

^ne  able  young  men  pressed  forward,  and  insisted  upon  having,  as  they 

^ai'i,  the  mournful  honour   of  bearing  to  their  last  resting  place  the 

'"ecHAins  of  one  they  so  well  loved.    The  body  was  borne  to  the  chapel, 

*here  the  funeral  service  was  solemnly  chaunted,  and  from  thence  to 

^he  O'Connell  circle.     As  it  was  carried  along  through  the  cemetery 

grounds,  crowds  of  people  lined  the  walks,  and  many  of  them  might 

^^  seen  fervently  offering   prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the 

deceased  gentleman.     The   choir   of  priests   chaunted  the  canticle 

•^.-nedictus  from  St.  Luke,  the  Miserere,  and  the  beautiful  and  impres- 

*Jve  De  Profundis.  The  body  was  deposited  in  one  of  the  vaults  in  the 

''•I'cle,    and   not   far   from   the  remains  of  *•  Honest  Tom  Steele." 

*^  ithin  a  few  ieet  of  the  beloved  son,  rests  all  that  is  mortal  of  the 

*^'u*triou8  father,  Daniel  O'Connell ;  and  on  this  occasion,  thousands 

'^-^ited  his  coffin,    which    was    beautifully  dressed  with  flowers,  and 

^^^tred  a  prayer  for  his  eternal  rest. 

-Amongst  those  who  took  part  in  the  procession,  were  the  students 
^'■'^  the  Catholic  University,  of  which  institution  the  eldest  son  of 
*''»V>n  O'Connell  is  a  distinguished  alumnus.    These  young  gentlemen 

*  i^.k^d  two  deep. 

The  absolution  was  pronounced  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Yore. 

SYMPATHY  FOR  THE  DECEASED. 

Immediately  after  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  obsequies  was 
^''^nrludtd,  a  preliminary  meeting  wjis  held  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
•*    national  subscription  which  would  serve  to  mark  the  grateful  sense 

*  *     the  Irish  people  of  the  patriotism   and   services  to  the  country  of 
'  ''  ^  father  of  the  lamented  deceased,  and,  at  the  same  time,  supply 
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I  believe,  my  Lord  Mavor,  every  one  will  concur  with  me  in  tfie 
perfect  truth  of  every  word  of  that  resolution  (hear,  hear)  ;  for  ail 
iTiu5t  confers  that  during  the  fifty  years,  nearly,  of  O'Connell's  politi- 
caJ  I'ife  every  act  of  his,  from  the  time  when  he  first  raised  his  voice 
^rainst  the  contemplated  Act  of  Union  to  the  period  of  his  death, 
was  intended  for  the  welfare  of  hi*  country,  to  promote  the  interests 
^f  h?r  people,  and  to  secure  religious  liberty  and  equality  to  us  all. 
We  all  know,  my  lord,  that  in'the  lancruage  of  this  resolution, 
O'Connell's  immense  abilities  opened  to  him  the  highest  honors  of 
the  State.  There  was  nothing  that  he  might  not  have  acquired  for 
hiinself__he  might  not  only  have  founded  a  great  fortune  aud 
Wqueathed  it  to  his  family,  but  he  neglected  to  do  so  in  his  eflforts  to 
>tcure  the  welfare  of  Ireland  (applause ),  One  may  say  too,  of  my 
•War  friend,  John  O'ConneJl,  that  during  bis  political  life  he  in  that 
same  way  neglected  his  personal  interest  (hear,  hear.)  He  thought 
3t  t  of  it.  I  can  say  of  my  own  knowledge,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
liiL'h  o6ice  would  have  been  opened  to  him  at  an  early  period  of  his 
[•uiitieal  career  if  be  bad  chosen  to  direct  his  efforts  that  way  (hear, 
l^arj.  I  can  also  say  this,  that  when  he  recently  accepted  a  com- 
paratively humble  office,  it  was  only  when  driven  to  itbv  the  narrow- 
nc«  of  his  circumstances,  and  I  believe  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
John  O'Conneli  would  never  have  thought  of  accepting  office  (cries 
of  hear,  hear.)  During  the  whole  of  his  political  life  his  attention 
wa*  directed  entirely  to  the  interest  of  his  country,  and  now  that  he 
is  gone,  leaving  his  family  unprovided  for,  I  understand  this  meeting 
lo  have  been  called  suddenly  with  the  view  of  devising  preliminary 
:t-p*9  to  enable  us  to  record  substantially  the  feelings  we  entertain 
tovtards  him  and  his  family,  and  of  testifying  in  the  best  manner 
lhc:ir  great  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Liberator  (applause).  I 
^<&ve  said  there  should  be  but  little  speaking  upon  the  occasion  of 
this  preliminary  meeting,  and  I  have  to  apologise  for  the  observations 
I  Uve  made  (applause). 

The  V'ery  Bev.  Monsignore  Yore  said — My  Lord  Mayor,  I  will 
ii:»t  detain  the  meeting  long,  1  quite  concur  in  the  just  and  eloquent 
f-brtrvations  made  by  my  friend  John  David  Fitzgerald.  1  need 
Dot,  I  believe,  express  to  my  countrymen  my  deep  feeling  for  the 
?rtai  O'Connell  (hear,  hear),  and  how  1  revered  the  character  of 
liiiii  mIio  has  now  departed  from  amongst  us  I  need  not  dwell  on 
the  virtues  he  possessed.  You  are  all  aware  of  them,  lie  was 
fcvfure  you  every  day,  and  you  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  gratified  me  this  day  beyond  measure^ 
ird  it  is  that  the  spirit  of  O'Connell  is  yet  alive  in  Dublin  (applause.) 
1  Ulitrve  i  may  say,  when  I  hear  that  cheer,  that  1  am  speaking  to 
Ireiaiid  generally  (hear  hear,  and  applause).  I  am  confidant  that 
ihy  sAiue  spirit  reigns  throughout  the  land  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  I  am 
als'*  confident  that  all  classes  will  come  forwai'd,  in  the  best  manner 
tiiev  possibly  can,  to  testify  their  respect  and  gratitude  to  the 
tn. rrn.ry  of  the  Liberator,  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  fa- 
n]..y  ot  his  best  beloved  son.  I  have  great  pleasure  indeed,  in  se- 
cmiine  the  re."io]ution,  (applause). 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  put  the  resolution  from  the  chair,  and  it  was 
^'Tjptt.j  unanimously. 
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course  he  pursued  in  public  life,  but  none  can  entertain  any  difference 

of' opinion  as  to  the  motives  which  actuated  him  (hear).  None  can 
question  his  sincerity — none  doubt  his  zeal — none  can  dispute  the 
ahilitv  and  the  untiring  industry  with  which,  from  his  6rst  entrance 
into  public  life,  until  by  circumstances,  he  was  forced  to  quit  it,  he 
devoted  himself  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  Ireland  ;  and 
now  it  remains  for  Ireland  to  show  that  she  appreciates  his  services 
and  sacrifices  alike,  and  1  do  much  mistake  the  nature  of  my  country- 
men, if  they  would  be  wanting  in  that  quality  in  which  Irishmen 
tave  never  been  deficient,  and  in  which  1  trust  they  never  will  be 
dt'fieient — that  is,  a  sense  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  living  who 
have  deserved  well  of  them,  and  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  dead,  if 
thev  did  not  abundantly  respond  to  the  appeal  made  here  this  day, 
(loud  applause). 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  put  the  resolution  which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Francis  VV.  Brady  proposed  the  next  resolution  as  follows  :— 

That  it  becomes  our  country,  to  whose  material  and  intellectual  developement 
»tre  consecrated  the  genius  and  labours  of  0*Connell,  to  manifest  its  gratitude 
and  reneration  for  the  name,  by  a  resolve  to  raise,  by  public  subscription,  a 
tuDQ  to  be  added  respectfully  to  any  means  already  existing  for  the  education 
aod  ad%ancement  of  the  family  of  John  O'ConnelL 

The  solemn  occasion,  he  said,  which  had  brought  them  together 
that  morijing,  necessarily  forced  upon  their  minds  a  recollection  of 
tiie  many  great  services  which  the  father  of  the  man  whose  remains 
tht-v  had  just  followed  to  the  grave,  rendered  to  his  country  fhear). 
Amongst  all  those  services  tne  greatest  of  all  was  the  establishing 
tirriiiv  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  amongst  all  classes  and  creeds, 
3Ld  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  all  Irishmen  owed  a  deep  debt  of 
f'ratitude  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  which  they  would  but  feebly  attempt 
t'  discharge  in  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  children  of  his  favorite 
'on,  who  were  now  left  comparatively  unprovided  for.  He  con- 
s 'lered  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  (Mr.  Brady)  to  add  another 
»'rd  in  support  of  the  resolution  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Carew  O'Dwyer  said  he  hoped  it  would  be  permitted  to  him, 
'*'io,  for  many  long  years,  served  in  the  same  ranks  with  John 
'^'Connell,  and  co-operated  with  his  father,  to  express  on  the  present 
jccAsion  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  objects  of  the  meeting  (hear, 
^^t^ar).  He  was  anxious  that  this  appeal— he  thought  he  might  say, 
■'T  they  were  all  fading  away — the  last  appeal  that  would  ever  be 
Jiwie  on  behalf  of  this  family,  to  that  country  which  they  so  nobly 
Jt^rved  should  be  successful  (hear,  hear).  It  was  to  him  most  grati- 
•}.nf4  that  this  resolution  should  have  been  proposed  by  a  Protestant 
^'  iitieman  of  the  station  and  worth  of  his  honorable  friend,  who  had 
.list  addressed  them,  and  it  was  fit  that  the  sentiments  to  which  he 
iiid  given  utterance,  with  respect  to  the  achievement  of  the  liberty  of 
our  peculiar  altars  should  find  response  in  that  assembly,  and  in 
everj  other  assembly  of  Irishmen  ;  for  it  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
511  the  Hhole  course  of  O'Connell's  protracted  career,  during  which 
tie  addressed  more  public  assemblies  than  any  other  individual  ever 
'ii'i  Uifore,  or  ever  again  would,  it  was  impossible  to  find  in  the 
records  of  his  speeches  one  trace  of  intolerance one  word  that  did 
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knew  him  well,  and  I  know  that  everj  impulse  of  his  kind  heart  beat 
roust  fervently  far  his  beloved  country  (cheers).  After  what  has 
bfen  =iaid,  and  so  well  said,  by  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me,  it 
would  be  presumption  in  me  to  add  more  (hear). 

The  resolutioD  was  then  put  from  the  chair  and  passed. 

Edmund  J.  Smithwick,  Esq.  (Kilkenny),  said  a  resolution  had 
lieen  placed  in  his  hand:<,  which  he  begged  leave  to  move,  and  in  doing 
so  he  desired  to  say  that  he  esteemed  it  a  high  honor  to  be  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  He  was  sure  they  were  all,  as  Irish- 
men, grrateful  to  the  memory  of  the  great  man  who  had  rendered 
such  inestimable  services  to  his  country ;  and  he  felt  it  was  a  duty 
ihey  owed  to  their  country  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  after- 
wards to  endeavour  to  promote  the  object  in  view  (hear).  He  had 
DTiiich  pleasure  in  nooving  that  the  list  which  he  held  in  his  hand  con- 
ititute  the  Committee. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  said,  before  the  resolution  was  put  he  would  read  the 
li?tofthe  Committee  proposed  to  be  appointed  under  the  resolution. 
He  then  read  the  following  list : — 

The  movers  and  seconders  of  the  foregoing  resolutions : — The  Right  Hon. 
'hf  Lortl  (  hief  Baron;  Very  Rev.  IVionsignore  Yore,  P.P.,  V.O. ;  Ri^ht 
Hnn.  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  Bart.;  Mr.  Sergeant  Howley;  Henry  George 
Hiis'he*,  Q.C. ;  Edmund  J.  Smithwick,  Esq.,  J.P.  ;  Francis  William  Brady, 
K».j. ;  Alderman  John  D'Arcy ;  A.  Carew  0*Dwyer,  Esq. ;  John  H.  Talbot, 
F.V3.:  Walter Sweetman,  Esq.;  P.V.  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.,  Charles  Bianconi  Eso., 
Ku  hard  Kelly,  Esq.,  T.C. ;  James  Kennedy,  Esq.;  Rif;ht  Worshipful  the 
Miyf»r  of  Corlc  ;  the  Right  VVorahiptul  the  Mayor  of  VVaterford  ;  the  Right 
\V(NTs'iit)f'ul  the  Mayor  of  Kilkenny  ;  the  Mayor  of  Wexford  ;  tlie  Mayor  of 
I)Tr>iheda;  Sir  Colinan  O'Loghlen,  Bart,,  Q.C. ;  Edward  Clements,  Esa. ; 
P.mck  Nolan,  Esq.  ;  John  N.  FarrcU,  Esq.  ;  John  Leahy,  Esq. ;  C.  N. 
l)-tf.  £>q. ;  Rohert  Johnston,  Esq.,  Barrister;  J.  Kennedy,  Esq.;  and 
Thaddeus  Alurphy,  Esq. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer,  having  finished  the  reading  of  the  list,  said — If  any 
iT^LtJeroan  present  wishes  to  have  his  name  added  to  the  Committee 
itt  him  sav  so,  and  we  will  have  it  moved  and  seconded.  After  a 
r^j-e,  Mr.  O'Dwyer  moved  that  Dr.  Gray's  name  be  added  to  the 

Dr.  Gray  expre«keed  a  hope  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  meeting 
*"uIJ  not  imagine  that  he  had  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  O'Dwyer 
ird  requefited  his  name  to  be  added  to  the  Committee.  However 
JU'tious  he  was  to  forward  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  he  wished  to 
•<?-ure  the  Lord  Mayor  that  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  that  indelicacy 
Uf^Tj  hear),  and  begged  that  the  resolution  would  not  be  put. 

.Mr.  O'Dwyer  said  he  did  not  wish  to  convey  that  Dr.  Gray  had 
*  ir^f-.xted  the  addition  of  his  name.  It  was  suggested  to  him 
•Mr.  O'Dwver)  by  several  gentlemen  around  him. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  announced  that  the  subscription  list  was 
o^rned,  and  be  would  be  happy  to  hear  the  names  of  gentlemen 
i untied  in  for  subscriptions. 

TiK-  Ristht  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald — I  beg  my  name  to  be  put  down 
for  .'MJ/.  Ooud  cbeerft). 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  then  proceeded  to  announce  the  subscriptions: — Sir 
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Sir  James  Power  expressed  the  gratification  he  felt  in  submitting 
the  resolution  to  the  meeting.  He  was  sure  it  would  be  carried 
with  acclamation.  He  then  put  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried 
aoiidst  genera]  applause. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


NATIONAL  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  THE  FAMILY  OF 
THE  LATE  JOHN  O'CONNELL. 

At  a  Meeting,  held  without  DOtice»  at  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  im- 
mediately after  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  the  late  John 
U  Connell,  on  Friday,  the  28th  instant. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  the  Chair. 

The  following^  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Moved  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  M.P.,  and  seconded  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Yore,  D,D.,  V.O. 

That  the  melancholy  event  which  has  brouj^ht  together  the  vast  asserablafe 
pre&ent  here  this  day  has  revived  in  the  public  mind  a  recollection  of  the 
transcendant  services  and  labours  of  Daniel  O'Cunnell,  that  man  of  rare 
iniecrity,  who  with  every  opportunity  afforded  to  him  professionally  and  poli- 
tica.llj  in  his  lengthened  career  of  aggrandizing  himself  and  his  family,  aied, 
after  a  glorious  public  life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  unequalled  popularity,  yet 
leaving  to  his  descendants  little  more  tnan  the  inheritance  of  a  great  reputa- 
tion. 

Moved  by  Sir  James  Power,  Bart. ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Seargeant  Deasy, 
MP. : 

That  John  0*ConnelI,  whose  obsequies  we  have  attended  this  day — to  whom 
his  father  was  most  tenderly  attached,  and  of  whose  merits  and  devotion  to  his 
errantry  so  many  sincere  evidences  have  been  given — has  passed  away,  leaving 
after  him  a  young  and  numerous  family  with  means  too  slender  and  inadequate 
for  the  future  support  of  their  position  in  life. 

Moved  by  Francis  W .  Brady,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Carew  O'Dwyer,  Esq.  : 

That  it  becomes  the  country,  to  whose  material  and  intellectual  develope- 
ment  were  consecrated  the  genms  and  labours  of  O'Connell,  to  manifest  its 
grateful  veneration  for  the  name,  by  a  resolve  to  raise,  by  public  subscription, 
a  fand,  to  be  added  respectfully  to  any  means  already  existing  for  the  educa- 
tion  and  advancement  of  the  family  ot  John  CConnell. 

Moved  by  Patrick  O'Brien,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  seconded  by  Sir  Edward 
MDonnel : 

Tliat  a  subscription  be  accordingly  opened  with  this  object,  and  that  Sir 
James  Power,  Bart.,  and  Denis  Moylan,  Esq.,  Alderman,  be  the  Treasurers 
of  this  Fund,  and  that  a  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers,  be 
now  nominated  to  take  charge  of  the  sum  to  be  raised,  and  to  vest  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  insure  its  proper  application  and  carry  out  the  object  of  this 
me(;tin^,  and  that  the  Committee  be  requested  to  open  a  communication  with 
ihe  various  localities  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  likely  to  assist,  so  as  to  produce 
i  general  concurrence  in  the  national  design. 

Moved  by  Edmund  Smith  wick,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  P.  V.  Fitzpatrick, 

Esq.  : 

That  the  following  Gentlemen  be  now  named  as  members  of  Committee  : 
Right  Mon.  the  Ix>rd  Mayor,  his  Orace  the  Most  Rev.  Dt,  Cullen,  Arch. 
bishop  of  Dublin,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Baion,  the  Right  Hon. 
Judjje  Keogh,  Hon.  Justice  O'Brien,  Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Yore,  D.t).  V.G., 
the  Kight  Worshipftil  the  Mayor  of  Cork,  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor 
of  Limerick,  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Waterford,  the  Right 
\Vorahipful  the  Mayor  of  donmel,  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Wex. 
ford,  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Kilkenny,  the  Right  Worshipful 
the  ^Mayor  of  Drogheda,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  Bart.,  D.L. 
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Th.  the  .«.ed  and  grated  '^--^-t,:? ,';r„t"'^i  JXh!  on 
tho  Lord  Major  for  the  effi^'e"' /""^  f  .f '^"^jiXrged  his  duties. 
this  and  ail  other  occasions,  his  Lordship  has  d.scnarg 

JAMES  POWER,  Bart.,  Chairman. 
??iS^rA?F'"cTS'HAN.  }     "-  •^"- 

t^T^:^!^^  B^^t.3  dU  Mo^lan.  Es...  Trea- 
s,rers,  Hibernian  Bank,  Cork-hill,  Dublin. 

0  COXN-ELL  NATIONAL  i^CRIPTION  COMMITTEE. 
CFrom  the  Daily  Freeman  of  Wedfu^^day.) 
The /r.  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  yesterday  at  their 

'1™;i1',KrrL;Kt.  M*.on  in  the  chajr  ^,^^^^^„ 

Present-Sir  James  Power,  Bart.  ;  S^gJ^"^  J*  p,  ^j^hn  Leal.y , 
M:,lan,  Francis  W  ^rad,  ^Tupauffalchaid  Kelly.  T.C, 
"i^JriJ^^^S.  US  ChU,  Mcara.  Thomas  F. 
t^la^'han,  and  Bryan  O'Loghlen,  Esqr^-  .  ^^  „.  Cogan,  MP.  ; 
a!;:i::Zrnri:P:TS::i"sS^v^;  D.L.  .  Aiaerman  HaeUett, 

'•  Tbetil'otJng  additional  subscription,  were  announced  =_ 

Patrick  J.  Xearney,  Miltown  Ho««>,  100/  ;  Charles  B'^XVahony.'Ksq.; 
«m  "1  F.  Co«n  Ji.  P  .25;;  Majter  M-n-V' f ','.  Vu„ry  Ilodg^.  Wl; 
lf\ti^  flo*'uy.20/,  J»™=»^"»:oV:  Tfiom«"  Kelly.  10' i  James 

5i;   John    M^Gauran,    Westland  row,   6M     >v 

"V^e'si^etary  announced  the  total  subscriptions,  including  those  pre.ously 

Pt   Wm    H  f.  Coean,M.  r  ;   "™-"""  _'       ',{,,  nrofesaional  and  mei- 
IcimiUr  warmly  uVng 'he  clergy,  the  Kentry.   the  proU  ^^^^  ^^^^.^ 

„^.ne"r.«es  of  l%|-Xrng"the  -tl^na  dSof  tl.rcomnuttee  was 
active  co-operaiion,  in  lu  extensively  ciTCulated.  .  ^,     ^ron- 

^T^rfoUrwing  letter  has  been  received  :-  Wexford,,  as 

c , n     O' ConnelVs  favounte  son  is  no  more  i  .    j^h„v,ing 

-  ,?^^^  !LiMne  O'ConneU  and  his  principles,  1^^^°"^"  ""of  Ireland,     ff 
Of  old,  in  sustainin^^iJ'^v.^^^^  ^^^^  p^^^  j^j^Q  ^o  ^^  protecUon  oi 


rr^rturr-6'ConneUleft 
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our  amnlf  conddct  it  *  dutj  to  raU«  ■  pocunUnr  tiibuie  fot  bi<  lugt : 
pIcHc  put  down  Dj  name  Tor  twcntf  pouodL— Voui's  truly, 

"  JOUH   H.   T«LBOT, 

"  One  arO'CoDDell'i  oldnt  Hipporlen. 
"  Bdljtreot,  SGth  H>r,  18AS." 

Tbe  following  iHtcr,  iddrcucd  to  tbe  RlBbc  Hod.  J.  D.  Fitigtn 
httu  received  from  lili  Gnca  the  Mo«  B«v.  Dr.  Cullen  i — 

My  nEAK  Mb.  FiTKOXltAl.l>— IttuU  Teel  happy  to  ea.ap<nu  in  i 
In  my  power  in  cmrryine  out  your  views  to  mtke  ■  pioriiloD  foe  M 
O'Connell'i  famllv.  If  I  wu  In  Dublin  I  would  utlit  U  tbe  meetiDg; 
I  »■*  DM  able  to  M  picMDl,  I  beg  to  wiih  you  everf  tacettt,  and  to  la 
■ball  do  eveiythiDg  m  my  power  to  piomoui  the  mieieMi  of  ao  dew 
family .— Believe  me  to  be.  Sir,  &c, 

"  t  PAUL  CULLE 

"  Rigbt  Hon.  J.  D.  Fiiigeiald,  H.  P." 


Since  John  O'Connell  was  laid  in  bis  g 
days  ago,  more  than  £3,30U  hare  been  i 
of  all  classeB  and  religions,  because  thev 
O'Connell,  as  Sydney  Smith  believed  of 
"  He  thought  the  nohlest  occupation  of  s 
other  men  happy  and  free ;  and  in  tba 
Trent  on,  without  one  side  look,  witl 
tliought,  without  one  motive  in  his  hear 
not  have  laid  open  to  the  view  of  God 
gone  1 — but  there  is  not  a  single  day  of 
which  every  good  Irishman  would  not  hi 
of  the  whole  political  existence  of  his 
annual  deserters  and  betrayers  of  their  e 
thank  God  that  one  Irishman  is  thought 
coontrymen. 


THE 
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Art  I.— the  last  OF  THE  KEGENERATORS. 


1.  Galerie  des  Caniernporains  Illuslres  ;  George  Sand,  Honore 

de  Balzac,  &c.  par  un  Homme  de  Rien,   (M.   Lomenie.) 
Paris,  1842. 

2.  Lei  eontemporaivs  :   George  Sand,  Honore  de  Balzac ,  Eii^ 

gene  Sue,  Francis  Wey^  Louis  Feron,  Gustave  Planche  ; 
par  Eugene  de  Mirecourt,  Paris,  1856. 

A  man  of  business  who  finds  it  a  difficult  matter  to  keep 
ll.e  passive  side  of  his  balance   account  at  a  low  figure,  ob- 
s^^riTs  his  daughter  so  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  *fhe  hiilials,' 
thit  her  domestic  duties  for  the  day  are  discharged  in  a  manner 
hr  trom  satisfactory.     In  the  usual  evening  causerie  to  which 
Ir  liveliness  and  intelligence  contribute  so  pleasant  a  zest,  he 
B'kJs  her  an  uninlerested  li^^trner ;  and  judges  from   her  dis- 
traught manner  that  her  mind  is  between  the  marbled  covers 
of  tne  book  on  the  side  table.     He  sees  her  cast  a  longing 
look  on  the  unsympathising  volume  as  she  retires  to  carry  out 
tie  plot  in  her  dreams,  and  he  is  moved  to  try  the  quality  of 
tijG  stuff,  that  like  the  Egyptian  Hachis,  affects  the  faculties 
tx  the  time  with  a  species  of  refined  inebriation,  and  makes 
the  every-day  accompaniments  of  common  life  appear  like  a 
hnrd  sepia-hued   photograph   beside  a  drawing  over  which  a 
ikilful  disposition  of  light  and  shade,   and  the  contrast  and 
harmony  of  rich  colouring,  have  spread  their  charms.    He  takes 
Tip  the  volume  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  and  is  soon  enjoying  the 
roffianlic  scenery  of  the  Bavarian  Highlands,   conversing  witli 
the  chamois  hunters,  and  enjoying  the  echoing  of  their   jodels 
among  the  clifls.     He  is  presently  domesticated  in  the  Rosen^ 
^^rj  family,  and  wondering  whether  the  well  intentioned  but 
su{»trciHous  Ha?7iilton  and  the  sincere,  hasty-tempered  liilde^ 
prde  will  be  united  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume.     He  has 
ocodsionally  a  prospect  of  a  tender  and  interesting  conversation 
NO:  XXX.,  VOL.  vm.  26 
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voices  and  bonded  goods,  while  he  would  give  a  great  deal  for 
a  little  leisure  to  accompany  the  lovers  in  their  journey  from 
Frankfort  to  Mayence,  and  afterwards  down  the  Rhine,  sitting 
beside  them  under  the  deck-awning,  listening  to  their  dis- 
course, and  taking  notice  of  the  "  castled  crags"  as  they  are 
pa?5ed  on  the  delightful  voyage.  How  uninteresting  appear 
the  invoice  books  and  the  ledgers  beside  the  fever-exciting  little 
volume  hidden  on  the  approach  of  visitors  on  business  !  At 
last,  after  an  anxious  interval,  truth  and  constancy  are  rewarded, 
and  our  man  of  figures  wakes  out  of  a  restless  dream,  finds  a 
disagreeable  vacuum  in  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  wonders 
what  spell  was  on  him  forcible  enough  to  cut  off  three  hours 
of  his  natural  sleep,  and  cause  him  to  neglect  his  affairs  to  a 
very  inconvenient  extent. 

The  heroine  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  a  niche  near  Belinda 
PoTtrstan,  Flora  M' Ivar,  and  Miss  Austen's  Emma  ;  and  per- 
haps when  a  cheap  edition  is  published,  he  will  purchase  it, 
and  read  it  over  quietly,  and  a  little  at  a  time,  for  the  beautiful 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  the  liveliness  of  the  domestic  pic- 
turei? ;  but  catch  him  opening  a  new  novel  again  for  the  next 
seven  years ;  unless  when  he  wants  to  see  if  it  is  fit  for  his  daughter's 
perusal,  or  during  a  journey,  or  when  taking  a  day's  rest  in  the 
coontrv,  or  when  tired  out  with  dull  accounts,  or  &c.  &c. 

We  have  exhibited  the  Novelo-mania  in  its  least  unhealthy  form, 
taking  for  subject  one  of  the  liveliest,  and  purest,  and  most 
original  of  modern  tales ;  but  let  as  make  a  not  very  unlikely 
or  uncharitable  supposition,  that  some  ladies  who  are  heads  of 
families,  and  others  who  aspire  to  be  such,  generally  receive 
from  the  library,  three  volumes  of  the  literature  called  light, 
once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  replace  them  by  tiiree  others 
on  the  ensuing  day,  without  in  many  cases  enquiring  whether 
the  writers  advocate  infidel,  socialist,  or  anti-matrimonial  views, 
in  the  book  to  be  perused.     Were  we  personally  to  propound 
to  the  fair  mental-dram-drinkers  whether  they  find  it  consistent 
with  their  duty  to  their  Creator  and  their  families  to  spend 
from  eight  to  ten  hours  of  the  twenty-four  in  such  an  un- 
healtlky    and    exciting  occupation,    we   fear  that  we  should 
receive  an  ongracious  answer,  or  be  shewn  to  the  door  by  John 
Thomas.     But  as  we  are  convinced  that  the  query  should  be 
made,  we  ask  it  in  this  general  and  inoffensive  mode  through  the 
medium  of  our  Qnarterlj/, 
And  while  Q.  M.  W.  lieynolds  and  Co.   prepare  their  poi* 


avii  TUB  iniSH  quahtbrlv  rbvibv. 

PuiiODs  Heeklj'  potions  for  the  wearied  aitd  ignoraut  tradesr 
and  labourer,  may  success  wait  on  the  maen  of  Ciaab 
Journal,  of  UoiuehoUi  fTordt,  and  of  the  Lamp,  who  da 
ti)e^  can  to  substitute  for  the  villaoous  and  intoxicating  bt" 
age,  a  health;  and  refreshing  draught  for  the  mental  palate: 
those  wlio  would  otherwise  pass  their  period  of  relaxatiou 
the  foul  atiDOsphere  of  the  tap-room  or  the  cassino.  Ha 
thiit  coinmuuity  where  a  live);  spirit  of  christian  faith  : 
piety  is  found  at  the  hearths  of  the  working  class,  and  wt 
the  ever  open  doors  of  the  churches,  and  the  devotional  ei 
cisf3  within^  arrest  wandering  feet,  and  afford  occupation  ; 
di;vt:lopnient  to  the  pious  aflections  of  the  mas;;!  of  the  peoj 
during  tlieir  time  of  relaxation  from  severe  labour.  Usefu 
harmless  reading  is  god ;  so  are  pleiksure  grounds  for  walk 
or  other  exercises  ;  en  are  instructive  exhibitions  and  lectur 
but  let  a  disposition  to  embrace  tlie  good  and  reject  the  < 
be  infused  tlirough  a  blessing  on  zealous  chriatiau  teaching,  i 
the  face  of  society  will  be  renewed. 

We  have  more  than  once  protested  against  the  feuillr 
with  its  thrilling  or  horrible  iucidents  of  daily  occucrence,  i 
its  nine  combinations.  Mirecourt,  though  a  determined  Ai 
Sueite  and  Anli-Janinite,  does  not  disturb  liimself  or  his  read 
bv  dwelling'  on  the  ill  effects  of  the  system  as  much  as  i 
might  expect  from  his  principles.  He  ascribes  the  daily  rec 
reiice  of  the  startling  vision  or,  the  "  death  struggle  on 
rocky  ledge,"  to  Francis  Wey.  Those  who  have  seen  t 
gentleman's  sketches  of  English  society,  described  from  p 
serial  observations,  and  with  only  a  moderate  "«"  "f  Vf' 
spectacles,  will  be  surprised  at  this  circuinstauo 
long  given  upthe  "  R^w-head -and- bloody- bones' 
ployed  his  talents  on  useful  and  agreeable  subjec 

Francis  Wey  was  boru  at  Besan(on,  12lh  ^ 
he  received  his  education  (such  as  it  was)  at 
Paligoy,  a  picturesque  little  city  of  the  Jura.      I 

'■  A  young  priest  who  wa»  »o  annoyed  at  not  bel 
cavalry,  that  he  often  shot  his  ejei  on  his  real  profei 
formed  hii  priettlj  function!  in  Wellington  booti,  . 
oenlAur.  He  occauonalty  led  hii  pupila  np  ftinong  ti- 
the life  of  a  camp.  Tbey  were  preceded  bv  Bl>aiid,  an 
rode  by  hii  troop  like  a  brigudier,  each  guldier  pupil 
tache  marked  out  on  his  warlike  lip.  With  warm  I 
but  eccentric  diipoaition,  the  Abbe  Ueffa;  de  Sulign 
profound  conlampt  for  claaiic  studies,  and  in  the  rni 
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be 'jrave  fnll  permission  to  Racine  senior  and  Racine  junior  to  go 
ahiout  their  business. 

One  fine  night  be  conducted  his  pupils  up  a  sombre  defile,  till  they 
came  in  presence  of  the  Alps  and  Mont  Blanc.  All  was  calculated 
for  their  arrival  at  the  moment  when  the  rays  of  the  early  morning 
were  c-Iancing"  over  the  vapours  arising  from  the  lakes.  They  threw 
them-ielves  at  once  on  their  knees,  the  morning  prayers  were  repeat* 
e-J  alouil,  aod  the  good  professor  entertained  them  with  an  appro- 
priate discourse.  •  •  •  •  • 

As  soon  as  the  near  arrival  of  the  inspectors  was  announced,  the 
Abl'c  went  through  his  classes,  reminded  bis  pupils  of  all  his  efforts 
to  make  them  happy,  and  insisted  in  return  on  two  or  three  weeks  of 
earnest  study  to  save  the  honor  of  the  school.  The  gratitude  of  the 
vouner  folk  wrought  wonders. 

Afttr  seven  or  eight  years  of  this  species  of  education,  our  student 
considered  his  labors  at  an  end,  for  he  could  rob  the  eaofle's  nest, 
^' "X  like  an  Englishman,  empty  a  bottle  at  one  breath,  and  build  a 
'ail  like  a  regularly  taught  mason." 

He  will  nof  take  to  the  paternal  waste-books  or  legers,  and 
lif'pjirts  for  the  capital,  where  he  acquires  a  taste  for  close 
attendance  on  the  Italian  opera  ;  but  even  at  twenty  years  of 
a:;e,  he  has  no  notion  of  literature  as  a  profession. 

"Clashing  a  taste  for  composition  among  the  lost  traditions  of  the 
Accient  Regime,  and  the  noble  employments  of  a  vanished  race,  he 
Ta5  acquainted  only  with  past  literature.  He  bad  never  heard  of 
Victor  Hugo,  and  considered  Charles  Nodier  as  a  State-Councillor. 
R'Jt  in  despite  of  his  iornorance,  he  took  to  writing  at  last,  as  trees 
throw  out  leaves,  and  flowers  when  the  sun  flings  his  rays  on  ttiem, 
»od  the  sap  begins  to  ascend." 

He  tiikes  his  first  literary  attempt  to  Achille  Rlcouri,  the 
e-itorof  the  ArtutCy  whom  he  finds  with  his  hair  dressed  a-la- 
Jjck-Sheppard,  Buridarts  casqnet  settled  jauntily  thereon,  a 
c^th)n  velvet  jerkin  girding  his  body,  and  a  host  of  young 
•uiters  forming  his  court. 

'*  Come  boy,  speak  out ;  what  is  your  bubiness  with  me?"  demand- 
p'i  he  of  Wey,  who  stood  abashed  to  find  himself  all  at  once  in  what 
appeared  a  group  of  literati  of  the  middle  ages.  It  came  out  that  a 
^bh  for  insertion  was  the  motive  of  the  visit.  Mecenas  settled  the 
;Ojn;T  aspirant  on  a  lofty  stool,  took  the  manuscript,  began  to  read 
vith  burlesque  gravity,  and  the  mystification  commenced.  Poor 
Irancis  was  on  thorns,  and  every  one  cast  his  shaft  at  the  victim  in 
the  torra  of  an  extravagant  eulogium.  One  of  the  great  mtn  in  par- 
ticular, adorned  with  a  face  redolent  of  fat  and  fun,  tormented  him 
*<'thout  mercy  or  respite. 

**Janin,"  said  Ricourt,  "does  not  this  savour  marvellously  of 
Piilzac?"  "Balzac  I  my  friend:  Ah!  much  worse  than  Balzac." 
**^ou  have   Nodier's   accent,*'  said  he  to  Wey;     •*  you  should  be 
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Tlie?chool  of  Fonrrier^  to  which  we  directed  our  readers  la 
Hie  article  on  Texier,  having  founded  the  Phalange  under  the 
direction  of  V%cf<^  Consideranl,  Wey  and  Raymond  Brucker 
contributed  articles;  but  our  hero,  being  a  Christian  at  heart, 
brouirht  ridicule  on  the  Pialansleria?is  by  some  of  his  grave 
pleasantries. 

Fourrier  propliecied  that  when  the  system  would  be  well 
(stabh'shed,  five  hundred  persons  should  assemble  in  a  large 
meadow,  and  try  who  could  dress  the  finest  omelette ;  tlie 
successful  candidate  being  thenceforward  to  enjoy  the  style  and 
j)ri\ileges  of  Grand  OmeleLtier, 

**  iSo,  Francis  being  of  a  very  compassionate  disposition,  affected 
great  pity  for  the  gastric  labours  of  the  poor  examiner,  who  would 
boblitred,  ex^professo,  to  swallow  five  hundred  raouthfuls  of  omelette, 
to  enable  him  to  form  an  impartial  judgment.  He  calculated  how 
many  hundred  eggs  he  would  be  forced  to  eat,  and  made  euquiries  as 
to  the  dijitribution  of  the  residue,  and  the  number  of  hens  put  in 
requisition.'* 

After  composing  fenilletons  numberless,  some  critic  insinua- 
ted that  he  did  not  understand  French  grammatical  composition. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  ceased  to  write,  studied  some 
years,  rejected  the  authority  of  the  established  grammars,  and 
finally  brouglit  out  his  Ilemarquea  s?ir  la  langue  frangaise^ 
nr  le  di/le  et  la  composition  liUeraire* 

This  is  considered  a  wonderful  work  for  research  into  the 
structure  and  genius  of  the  language  from  the  time  rf  the 
earhest  known  works  to  the  present,  and  for  the  souudness 
and  justice  of  the  writer's  views. 

Our  author  ispresenled  as  the  reverse  of  Dumas  and  Janin, 
where  quietness  and  modesty  are  in  question  ;  Gerard  de 
Nerval  once  said  that  at  his  death  his  skin  would  furnish 
materials  for  three  academicians. 

Beside  his  Les  Anglais  ckez    Enx  he  wrote  a  descriptive 
story  of  English  society  and  manners  in  the  days  of  Hogarth. 
Allusion  was  made,  in  our  former  article  on  this  subject,  to 
the  bad  grace  with  which  George  Sand  welcomed  her  biography 
at  the  hands  of  Mirecourt.      Before  taking  up  his  brochure 
we  will  call  on  M.  de  Lomenie  (  Un  Homme  de  RienJ   for  a 
few  illustratious  relative  to  this  too  celebrated   writer.     They 
are  taken  from  the  Galerie  dfs  Contemporains  lUusfres,  184<2. 
With  less  sparkle  and  movement,  he  exceeds  our   biographer 
iu  coolness  and  solidity  of  judgment,  and  freedom  from  prejn- 
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looking  into  a  mirror,  to  perceive  in  my  appearance,  just  the  requisite 
measure  of  distiaction  and  ele^^ance  befitting  a  sweep.  I  perused  the 
article  on  smoke,  clapped  a  superb  two-foot  ruler  in  my  pocket,  and 
departed,  determined  to  encounter  any  function  whatever,  rather 
than  miss  any  of  those  little  per^ionai  and  private^  details,  for^vvhich 
the  (^)od  public  has  such  a  voracious  appetite.  *  •  * 

I  found  myself  in  a  small  ante  chamber  very  like  all  other  ante-cham 
bers.  They  demanded  my  name:  I  hesitated, but  summoning  up  all  the 
zeal  of  a  biographer,  I  boldly  told  the  lie,  and  assumed  the  style  and 
title  of  the  honest  tradesman,'  who  1  am  sure,  little  dreamed  of  the 
fraud  at  that  moment.  I  was  told  to  wait  a  little,  .and  1*  was  not 
sorry  for  the  suspense,  which  was  barely  necessary  for  conning  over 
WT  part  previous  to  representation. 

Meanwhile  the  delay  was  long,  and  I  had  time  to.'study'the  matter 
OQ  its  disagreeable  side.  A  charming  little  girl  with  fine  curling 
hair,  pai>i>ed  and  repassed,  and  her  espiegle  and  inquisitive  glances 
(ii<l  not  contribute  to  put  me  at  my  ease.  It  was,  no  doubt,the  little 
iSolange  the  beautiful  child  of  the  illustrious  writer.*  •  • 
1  bt?jtjAn  to  think  that  if  the  theft  came  to  be  discovered  1  would  cut  a 
fcorrv  ti^ure :  in  fine  the  prospect  of  a  chimney  to  be  swept  caused  me 
no  little  uneasiness,  taking  my  want  of  skill  mto  account.  However 
there  was  no  room  for  retreat.*  ♦  •  •  ,♦ 

And  uow,  trembling,  I  awaited  the  approach  of  the  great,  the 
terrible  Lelia,  recommending  my  scattering  senses  to  some  heathen 
gnddt'ss,  and  reciting  by  way  of  invocation,  the  flaming  dithyramhus 
01  an  eloquent  professor.  ••  Lo  !  here  comes  the  true  priestess,  the 
veritable  victim  of  the  god ;  the  ground  shakes  under  the  impetuous 
tread  o(  helia,  &c.  &c.*  I  had  some  just  cause  for  my  awe,  for  a 
great  clattering  of  chairs,  and  an  energetic  exclamation  of  the  priestess 
OD  the  awkwardness  of  the  servants  reached  my  ear,  the  door  suddenly 
ovi-ned,  and  I  shut  my  eyes  in  an  access  of  fright. 

When  I  opened  them  I  found  before  me  a  lady  of  moderate  height, 
of  an  embonpoint  conformable,  and  not  at  all  Dantesque-  She  wore 
a  morning  gown  somewhat  similar  to  those,  we  simple  mortals  of  the 
male  sex  wear.  Hair  fine  and  perfectly  black,  whatever  evil  tongues 
ma\  ^ay,  and  separated  over  a  forehead  large  and  smooth  as  a  nnrror, 
fell  on  her  cheeks  as  in  the  portraits  of  Raphael.  A  handkerchief 
«as  thrown  neligently  round  her  neck.  Her  look,  which  some  painters 
persist  in  investing  with  force,  had  on  the  contrary  a  remarkable 
expn\«sion  of  mild  melancholy.  The  sound  of  her  voice  was  sweet 
and  low  ;  her  mouth  particularly  expressed  benevolence  and  kind- 
ness; and  there  was  in  her  whole  appearance  and  attitude,  a  striking 
character  of  simplicity,  of  nobleness,  of  calmness.  Gall  would  have 
feen  genius  in  the  breadth  of  the  temples,  in  the  rich  development  of 
the  forehead  ;  and  in  the  frank  look,  the  oval  visage,  and  the  fine  but 
fati^'ued  looking  features,  Lavater  would  have  read  a  sorrov\  ful  past, 
a  comfortless  present,  an  extreme  bias  to  enthusiasm,  and  conse- 
queiitlv  to  discouragement.  Lavater  would  have  read  many  other 
things;  but  he  certainly  would  not  have  discovered  deceit,  nor  bitter- 
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)or  bktTMl,  for  tbej  hiTS 
conntenance*  Tha  L*lie 
■lit;  ;  Mid  whit  I  hftd  bel 
;«Dt,  and  b«>uii{«l  face. 
»DtinuiDg  mj  aiamiaBtic 
Unhappy  h&d  oot  alto^ 
the  flowing  al«e*M  of  he 
he  line  white  hand,  I  bel 
and  of  eiquinite  GD»h. 
■  woioMilj  oroament,  »b 
»d  toy  mind  from  the  «ni 
^-philosophical  eialtalio 
■orge  Sand. 

B  of  the  hands  which 
to  ;  badlj  concealed  indc 
etese  in  thio,  Ull-tale  vol 
u  WAj  tuppoM  that  dui 

0  hohdaj.  Being  set  at ' 
>ver,  desiriou*  to  fiaith  i 
iout  biographj,  I  purpo* 
hraaea  and  parentheiae,  ' 
ed  and  courtcoua  indulge 
ImI  when  I  judged  that 
itina  of  my  mind,  I  cut 

being  dehghted  to  have  ' 
'It  knowi  not  what  it  lajri 
>  about  George  Saod  a 
lie  t  that  it  is  true  that 
ito  I  that  she  condescend 
d  frock  I  and  that  am 
m  to  the  name  of  Qeorg 
is,  however,  is  not  forhii 

of  the  monstraua  pueri! 
veil  informed  can  cite  m 
taothor  is  teen  nniting  to  t 
lodeet  detneanor,  and  the 
d  now  that  jqu  are  « 

1  pBrsonalit;  as  mjielf,  it 
mstaoMS  the  poet  hat  b«i 

the  early  Jean  of  the  B< 
inglUA  Ladiet  in  the  Bu« 
ed  the  monopoly  of  patri 
line  morniag  to  a  voun 
iomer,  who  might  be  ab« 
Berri.  Her  religioua  i 
-cted,  for  the  good  listen 
jcd  a  very   philoiophie 


lome,  black  haired  girl, 
untamed  pride.     She  bo 
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which,  It  con  Fen  t  as  well  as  college,  are  cast  on  the  fresh  arrived 

provincials;  and  there  was  in  her  deportment  such  an   imprint  ot* 

rubric  bnisquery,  that  her  refined  and  aristocratic  cla^s-mates  s<»on 

nicknamed  her  the  garqon.     But,  as  to  birth  and  fortune,  the  new 

pup.I  might  challenge  equality  with  the  proudest  blood  of  France  • 

for  though  by  her  mother's  side  she  could  only  reckon  an  opulent 

family  in  commercei    through  her  father  she  laid  claim  to  royal 

de.'>c»*nt.  I 

All  the   world    knows     (?)    that   Marshal  Saxe  was  the  son  of  I 

Augustus  II,,  king  of  Poland^   by  the  fair  Countess  Koenigsmark.  ' 

Luder  a   Saxon  envelope,  the   hero  of   Fontenoy   bore  a  genuine  , 

French  heart.     His  daughter,   Maria  Aurora,   born  in    1750,  was  > 

iir-t  married  to  Count  Horn,  and  after  his  death  she  retired  as  a 
sort oHay  sister  to  L'Abbaye  aux  Bois,  where  she  presided  with  great  , 

eciat  over  a  Bureau  d'Esprity  the  most  distinguished  of  the  last 
century.  The  Old  Marechal  de  Richelieu  was  one  of  her  faithful 
slaves.  M,  Dupin  de  Francueil,  son  of  the  Farmer  General  Claude 
l^iipin,  became  her  second  husband,  and  being  named  Farmer 
General  of  the  appanage  of  Berri,  be  brought  thither  his  wife  ;  they 
reMded  at  Chateauroux,  and  afterwards  at  Nohant,  a  league  dis- 
tant from  La  Chatre.  She  became  a  widow  in  I7fe6  ;  and  her  son 
Maurice,  who  afterwards  enjoyed  a  high  military  grade  under  the 
empire,  being  killed  at  La  Ch&tre  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  his 
<iaui?hter,  Marie  Aurora,  waa  entrusted  to  the  care  of  her  grand- 
Uiother. 

This  lady  who  held  the  Emile  of  Jean  Jacques  higher  fn  estima* 
tioQ  than  the  Bible,  allowed  her  wild  pupil  to  scamper  in  short 
petticoats  all  the  day  long  on  the  banks  of  the  Indre,  and  chase 
butterflies  along  the  hollows  of  the  Black  Valley.  •  •  • 

At  the  period  of  the  religious  reaction  following  the  Restoration, 
the  grandmother,  though  despising  the  taste  of  the  day  for  its 
preference  of  the  writings  of  St,  Thomas  Aquino  to  those  of  Rousseau, 
felt  it  due  to  the  rank  and  birth  of  her  grand-daughter  to  give  her 
M  education  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Then  it  was  that  the  little  country  beauty  of    Berri  was  obliged  to  j 

f{n\t  her  hlack  Valley,  and  enter  among  tlie  Dames  Avglaiset  with  ; 

bcr  awkwardnes  in  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  her   boyish 
propensities. 

But  very  few  months  had  gone  by  in  the  convent,  when  the 
Toung  pupil  waa  scarcely  to  be  recognised :  that  fervent  and  many- 
sided  imagination,  which,  at  a  later  period,  flashed  out  in  the  abrupt 
saliies  of  the  great  writer,  began  to  reveal  itself  in  all  its  power.  J 

The  majesty  and  splendor  of  the  Catholic  service,  the  uniform  life,  \ 

and  the  pious  and  peaceable  atmosphere  of  the  cloister,  wrought  a  ' 

complete  revolution  in  her  soul  ;  and  Mdlle.  Aurora  found  herself  \ 

possessed  by  such  a  spirit  of  devotion,  that  the  rule  of  the  house  did 
not  appear  to  her  sufficiently  severe,  nor  the   daily  life    sufficiently  \ 

rough  ;  and  the  Lady  Superior  was  obliged  to  moderate  her  religious  I 

(xaitation  in  consideration  of  her  health,   and  i  to   impress  on    her  i 

mind,  that  destined  as  she  was,  to  live  in  the   world,  she   would  at  a  ' 

later  period   be  obliged  to  reduce  very  sensibly  the   proportions  of  J 

ber  asceticism.  I 


! 
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,11  the  literary  dtnti  momU  i*  toppoBed  to 
r  hsr  education  was  cQuipIeted  at  tbe  ooa 
her,  that  injudicioui  guardian  tn  whom 
id  in  tbe  same  relation  tImlAlUli  and  Mah 
been  born  JD  Turkey.  Sliemarrit-da  full  1 
r.  a  regular  nymph-and-imtjr  union.  Itiiaf 
t  nor  painter  haa  left  u*  a  picture  of  the 
ir  favorites  after  asauiniiii;  the  cares  of  a 
;  their  necks  to  tbe  yoke  of  tbe  bindlord 
ft  mustihut  her  eyes  to  a  deaolale  future  if 
ibaa  gaiat  an  ascendancy  in  her  miod. 
uring  her  bitter  bondage  ai   long  as  she  < 

prison,  and  took  the  road  tu  her  former  t 
n  1828,  the  Father  ConfesBor  of  (he  £>a 
while  directed  tbe  conicienre  of  Mdlle,  D 

a  favor  of  tbe  Superior.  He  related  hoi 
oier  pupil  of  the  ealabllahmeat,  finding  h< 
nful  position,  wished  to  make  a  pious  retn 
lum.  She  at  Gmt  refused,  alleging  the  ui 
>it  persevered,  and  obtained  the  favor  dein. 
Nohant  once  more  crossed  the  threshold 
ere  tbe  years  of  her  pure  and  fervent  y 
t  her  destiny  called  her  elsewbere  ;  genin 
T  aome  days  the  abruptly  entered  that  wo 
tbe  ups  and  downs,  tbe  pusiooi)  tbe  joj 

"We  are  near  the  dog-dajrs  of  July,  183' 
sets,  of  weaHsoroe  desk  labours.  We  ii 
ndowB,  to  river  aidea,  and  the  cool  she 
1  submit  to  no  King,  no  prieat  shall 
dc  for  slaves,  religious  rites  for  weak-u 
lire  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  aome 
led  in  ita  operations,  nor  intelligible  ii 
ire*  form  a  portion  of  that  spirit,  Wt 
nful  worship  to  that  of  which  ouraeh 
-tioii?  Mankind  ia  out  of  ita  lufi 
less  Churches,  nur  lose  our  time  sa 
1  marriage  shall  become  a  tradition  of 
rhegood  old  days  of  Solomon  will  return 
!  Smith,  and  firighara  Young,  will  t 
irgies,  to  prolong  our  liven  indefiuilely, 
I  to  reader  the  passage  into  the  un^n 
iseqoence  than  making  a  change  in 
rioua  views  are  yet  in  perspective,  but 
arles  X.  is  in  exile ;  the  Parisian  gruci 
Id  on  the  throne;  Cijrielianity  ia  ou 
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altiiM  are  set  up  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  to  Jupiter,  Bac- 
chus, and  Venus  ;  a»id  the  priests  and  priestesses,  are  Latouche, 
Balzac,  and  George  Sand." 

We  would  have  included  Pa  il  de  Kock,  as  fellow-tuinister 
in  their  disreputable  function.'*,  only  that  coarseness  and  laxitv 
of  morals  lay  naturally  on  his  path,  and  he  had  no  need  of 
going  aside  to  look  for  thera ;  and  in  no  instance  has  he 
joined  the  unholy  onslaught  on  religion,  or  its  sacred  ordinances, 
or  drawn  hateful  or  contemptible  pictures  of  its  ministers. 

It  is  said  that  the  devil   once  gave  it  as  his  candid  opinion, 
tlijt   the  hfe  of  a    finished  man    of    fashion  was  only  a  few 
iie^'rees  less  uncomfortable  than  his  own.      What  must  be  the 
st'ite  of  discomfort  and   wretchedness  at  times,  to  a  daughter 
of  genius,  ready  to   yield  tothe  impulse  of  the   moment,  to 
.^iritch   at   every  enjoyment,  and   to  drain    the   intoxicating 
add  |)oisonous  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs,  striving  often  in 
Tarn  to  shut  her  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  her  acts,  and  to 
licr  future  responsibilities,  and  being  deprived  by  her  own  free 
t'Ption  of  all  spiritual  help  to  endure  the  necessary  results  of 
evil  thoughts  or  evil  practices.     The  fervent  devotional  spirit 
by  which  her  happy  convent  life  was  distinguished,  could  not 
entirely   die   within   such  a   soul  as   hers.     Hence  at   times 
ftinor:^  got  the  upper  hand,  and  she  uttered  her  yearnings 
tor  a  return   to  the  paths  of  Christian  duty.     Like  Byron,  she 
prefers  dwelling  on  her  individual  experiences,  on  the  working 
oi  her  own  feelings  and  passions,  or  the  progress  of  her  cur- 
rents of  thought ;    and  hence  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
noral  or  political  systems  she  advocates  in  her  books,  which 
are  the  faithful  exponents  of  some  recent  personal  experiences, 
or  the  rise  and  progress  or  rending  away  of  some  cherished  at- 
tachment.    We  have  some  dreary   eflbrts  of  English  perfect- 
ability-mongers,  to  construct  a  social  code  out  of  the  overflow- 
.H'^  of  George  Sand's  thoughts  and  impulses,  as  given  to  the 
vorld  in  her  works.  As  well  might  he  form  a  consistent  tissue 
fr>m  the  exclamations  of  pain,  pleasure,  or  enjoyment  coming 
fr^m  the  lips  of  a  spoiled  child  during  a  day  made  up  of 
pleasant  and  disagreeable  incidents,  of  indulgence  and  restraint. 
Her  chaunts  of   enjoyment,  despair,  and  resentment   for  ill 
treatment,  have  been  pressed  from  her  by  some   happy  return 
of  afTection,  by  the  treatment  of  ill  willers,  or  of  those  to  whom 
she  naturally  looked  for  sympathy  or  love.     With  her,  reverse 
for  wrong  is  right;  she  sees  the  existence  of  tyranny  in  our 


r' 
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silt  religiou!>,  sociat,  ai 
sacrifice  and  risk,  to 
atlfutare  victims.  " 
poor  wuman  from  bt 
leter  as  their  tyrant's 
'ear  of  future  snfieringi 
1  be  no  hell,  froudb 
lature,  Froudbon  is  ai 
eceaaary  Hbam.  Lou 
iiaritable  in  liis  uewsp 
it,  therefore  no  feeling  i 
Catholic  Church. 
'  Communities  of  Moo 
bound  dovn  by  voi 
ifortably  in  thrir  mom 
le  industrious,  olliets  t] 
es  and  children,  from  ' 
allelogram  be  measure 
to  preside,  and  the  goj 
'.t  was  said  of  a  certai! 
d  a  heart  as  could  be 
in  seems  composed  of  I 
rt,  or  el»e  the  or^ns  1 
^fter  throwing  on  the 
s  of  gods  and  good  mt 
e  by  the  light  of  an  ign 
lusel  our  frieoda  to  re 
itinn,  and  early  impres 
lered  the  evil  spirit,  a 
La  Mart  on  Biaile,  f 
ur  AnloiMe,  JHoMt  Seei 
The  vaponrs  that  passi 
ud  for  such  a  leii«tt 
»daoghter,despite<^  i 
iry,  and  if  our  inCorma 
}  returued  lo  the  fiol 
iiiteot. 

f  irecourt,as  was  before 
tnt  b;  the  publicatioii 
d  tlie  tendency  of  ber 
tie  or  no  cause  for  bat 
I  brocbun  are  aubjoiiu 
"  The  life  at  the  Chatei 
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arehal  sule,  Madame  Sand  derives  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
fracos  from  her  estate,  and  employs  the  entire  revenue  in  good 
works.  She  gives  a  kind  reception  to  the  villagers,  entertains  thtm 
at  table,  listens  to  their  troubles,  encouragea  them,  consoles  them  in 
their  griefs,  and  acts  the  phy-^ician  towards  themselves  and  their  chihU 
ren.  They  address  theuiaclveb  to  her  as  to  a  providence,  being  ever 
sux^e  of  her  kind  succour. 

An  old  woman  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  leprosy,  presented  herself 
one  day  to  claim  her  good  ofifices.  *  Come  my  good  woman/  said 
she,  removing  her  rags  with  her  own  hands,  *  I  have  no  false  delU 
cjicy,  let  me  see  the  state  you  are  in.*  She  took  her  into  a  private  room, 
dre>sed  her  sores  with  her  own  hands,  and  took  care  of  her  till  a 
corupletfc  cure  was  effected.  A  trait  of  this  kind  need^  no  comment,  • 
it  is  a  page  taken  from  the  Gospel.** 

Alas  I  what  comparison  can  all  the  good  works  in  her  power 
and  performed  within  her  own  proper  sphere,  bear  in  number 
aid  extent,  to  the  mischiefs  wrought  in  society  by  the  perusiil 
of  so  many  of  her  baneful  productions! 

"  She  sleeps  bat  little,  five  or  six  hours  at  most,  all  the  rest  of  th« 
dxi¥  is  devoted  to  her  literary  compositions.  At  eleven  o'clock,  break- 
fast is  served.  Her  table  is  abundant  and  delicate  ;  herself  eats  but 
little  though  with  a  good  appetite  ;  she  takes  coffee  morning  and 
evening.  She  is  mostly  grave  and  silent,  but  she  likes  to  hear  chat 
r^ing  on  ;  stories  and  bon-mots,  always  find  her  a  willing  listener, 
Atier  breakfast,  all  take  a  turn  in  the  park  ;  a  little  wood  opening 
on  a  meadow  is  her  favorite  walk.  In  this  wood,  filled  in  Spring 
with  Bowers,  mushrooms,  butterflies,  and  birds'  nests,  she  indulges  in 
the  most  charming  digressions  on  botany,  which  her  guests  listen  to 
»uh  the  greatest  interest. 

At  the  end  of  balf-^n  hour,  she  returns  to  her  literary  occupation, 
leaving  every  one  at  liberty  to  find  amusement  or  occupation  as  best 
^  may.  They  have  in  the  chateau,  a  library,  fishing-rods,  and  nets 
to  catch  butterflies. 

At  six  o'clock,  they  dine,  the  blouses  seen  at  breakfast,  are  now 
invisible,  and  the  dress  of  the  ladies  has  been  revised.  Strict  eti- 
quette would  not  comport  with  the  well  known  opinionK  of  the 
Chatelaine  ;  but  where  the  hostess  is  the  descendant  of  a  king  and 
the  cousin  of  a  Marie  Antoinette,  you  cannot  be  surprised  i)y  the 
vestiges  of  aristocratic  manners.  After  dinner,  they  return  to  the 
park  or  repair  to  the  yard  to  play  with  the  dogs,  or  sing  under  the 
trees,  or  play  at  swing. 

It  it  rains,  they  take  refuge  in  the  salon  ;  Mme,  Sand  sits  down 
to  the  piano  (she  improvises  as  well  as  Listz,  her  friend  and  tutor), 
tod  some  pieces  of  Mozart  are  played. 

Sometimes  a  new  romance  or  play  not  yet  published,  is  read  out, 
and  this  is  a  festival  day  for  the  company. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  boxes  and  books  are  shut,  and  they  crowd  tu« 
multoously  round  the  domino  table.  The  game  gives  rise  to  a 
thousand  diverting  quarrels.  They  throw  doubts  on  the  skill  of 
thfir  partners,  they  raise  their  voices,  they  appeal  to  force  ;  then 
thej  burst  out  laughing,  and  the  dice  are  pitched  about.     Finally, 
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with  night-taper  in  hand,  and  many  a  jest,  thejr  conduct  each  other 
to  their  chamber  doors,  along  the  corridor,  and  as  thej  bid  etch 
other  '  good  night/  the  clock  of  the  Chateau  atrikes  one. 

On  Sunday  evening  a  piece  is  performed  in  the  little  theatre  of 
the  Chateau,  and  the  hall  is  filled  with  the  honest  peasantry  of  the 
neighbourhood^  whose  undisguised  pleasure  and  candid  reflections 
form  one  of  the  most  agreeable  features  of  the  evening  entertain- 
ment. When  the  performance  is  over  they  pass  to  the  dining  room, 
and  the  notables  of  the  neighbourhood  are  invited  to  sup  with  the 
actors.  The  Chatelaine  occasionally  performs  in  one  of  her  ovn 
pieces. 

Hospitable,  kind,  and  benevolenty  she  receives  many  visits,  and 
some  of  them  very  unwelcome  onea.  In  those  cases  she  never  seeks 
to  rid  herself  of  the  importunate  visitor  :  she  merely  takes  rcTenge 
of  the  inconvenience  by  a  bon-mot  or  some  harmless  pleasantry. 

An  individual  named  Cador  arrived  one  day  at  Nohant,  and  it 
once  made  himself  at  home  in  the  most  free  and  easy  style  conceiva- 
ble. He  descended  to  the  kitchen,  ferreted  out  the  ordinary 
culinary  routine,  and  ordered  the  head  cook  to  prepare  for  himself 
a  peculiarly  dressed  plate  of  cabbage :  Mr.  Cador  passionatelj 
loved  this  iadigestibie  legume.  Madame  Sand  finding  cabbage  dailT 
served  up  hot  and  hot,  enquired  into  the  cause,  and  laughed  till  her 
sides  ached  on  hearing  of  Mr.  Cador's  descent  to  the  lower 
regions. 

When  this  eccentric  visitor  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  which  did 
not  occur  till  an  entire  interminable  week  was  passed,  and  an  outra- 
geous number  of  cabbage  heads  was  consumed,  he  addressed  the 
hostess  with  the  most  unconscious  aelf-conceit :  *'I  hope,  Madance, 
that  as  I  am  now  going  away,  you  will  condescend  to  o^tow  some 
article,  no  matter  how  trifling,  to  recal  to  my  memory  vourself  and 
the  charming  reception  with  which  you  have  honoured  me."  The 
Chatelaine  was  walking  in  her  garden  at  the  time.  *'  Certain!/, 
Monsieur,"  was  her  answer,  and  turning  to  the  gardener  who  was 
at  hand  watering  some  pot  herbs,  she  cried  out  to  him,  *'  John,  a 
cabbage  for  Monsieur  Cador." 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  simple  and  uniform  life  of  the  Chateau 
of  Nohant  badly  corresponds  to  the  idea  which  such  or  such  of  her 
brilliant  works  gives  of  the  character  of  the  celebrated  writer. 
However,  there  is  one  word  to  be  said  on  the  subject — if  the  imma* 
gination  prevails  in  her  works,  judgment  rules  her  conduct. 

She  fieems  at  last  fully  pursuaded  that  her  entire  life  belongs  to 
literature.  We  hope  she  will  never  again  get  herself  embroiled  in 
the  wasp's  nest  of  politics  into  which  imprudent  advisers  formerly 
inveigled  her. 

Be  persuaded,  Madame,  that  progren  is  a  fruit  which  arrifes 
alowly  at  maturity.  You  were  wrong  to  associate  yourself  with 
those  who  persist  in  forcing  it  in  a  hot  bed,  for  there  the  fruit  &lls 
off  rotten.  Then  a  new  sap  must  ascend,  new  buds  spring  oot,  and 
a  new  fruit  ripen  in  the  sun.  All  this  delays  the  advent  of  liberty; 
and  ao  for  sixty  years,  you  and  yours  have  retarded  its  approach. 
But  let  us  lay  asioe  politica,    inexhauatible  source  of  disputes. 
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PkThaps  we  are  of  accord  as  to  the  substance,  unha[»pily  we  cliflTer  as 
tu  the  form.  On  the  subject  of  art  it  is  not  so,  Madame.  There 
}ou  are  entitled  to  our  undivided  homages;  and  we  have  written 
vuur  history  with  the  respect  due  to  a  queen. 

Eugene  Sue  was  eiijo}ing  his  "  Otium  cum  dignitate^ 
uiuler  the  imine  of  exile  when  his  biography  was  written. 
Determined  dislike  is  evident  toward?  Sue,  Girardin,  and 
Louia  Veuillot :  however,  it  would  be  hard  for  the  most 
determined  eulogist  to  give  an  edifying  account  of  the  life  or 
works  of  the  father  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  Mirecourt  thus 
commences  his  history  of  the  great  Proletarian — 

**  One  of  the  most  deplorable  features  of  our  era  is  the  alliance  of 
the  romance  with  socialism.  Thanks  to  the  pubUshiug  trade, 
alwavs  ready  to  serve  up  to  the  public  an  entertainment  on  which 
it  doats,  but  by  which  it  is  poisoned  at  the  same  time,  there  is  not 
a  vilL'nje,  not  a  cottage  through  the  country,  where  the  socialist 
hanquet  is  not  furnished  with  guests.  The  land  is  infested  with 
(ianirerous  books  issued  by  a  writer,  who  coins  money  from  falsehood, 
and  »hi*  unchains  all  thj  ravenous  passions  of  our  nature,  merely 
f  *r  ?ake  of  gain,  and  without  the  slightest  thought  or  remorse  for 
the  evils  he  causes. 

"  Ala5  !"  may  some  kind  souls  exclaim,  **  do  not  abuse  the  poor  man  ; 
Hf  is  in  exile."  A  grave  objection,  but  it  has  been  foreseen,  and  after 
i-uniiing  the  depths  of  our  conscience,  this  is  our  answer. 

In  the  eyes  of  wisdom,  of  justice,  of  posterity,  when  there  is 
'jjt-'tion  of  our  social  interest  or  of  defence  of  principle,  every  senti- 
ri-ent  *.\i  personal  consideration,  every  feeling  of  pity  for  the  indivi- 
'iiJil,  must  be  laid  aside.  But  let  the  reader  set  his  mind  at  ea«o  : 
Le  must  know  that  Eugcine  Sue  leads  a  very  agreeable  life  beyond 
tiit*  frontier. 

From  the  great  square  of  Annecy,  any  of  the  inhabitants  will 
?hvw  him,  if  he  is  disposed  to  travel  so  far,  a  very  neat  little  residence 
abjut  half  a  league  off,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill : — that  is  the  present 
abode  of  the  Apostle  of  socialism.  He  is  not  now  awakened  by  young 
ri;inphs  in  Greek  caps  and  gauze  tunics  His  friends,  the  genuine 
d^-mocrats,  have  counselled  him  to  conduct  his  domestic  concerns  in 
a  jstyle  less  pagan  ;  so  his  present  household  consists  of  a  comely 
hoiL«^ekeeper  and  one  male  attendant. 

He  descends,  receives  a  bamboo  cane  from  the  hands  of  his  servant, 
takes  a  constitutional  walk  under  the  fir  trees  of  the  hill,  or  on  the 
'velvety  margin  of  the  lake,  and  re-enters  with  a  good  appetite  to  par- 
take of  breakfast.  The  fresh  breeze  from  the  Alps  has  agreeably 
excited  the  coats  of  his  stomach,  and  he  makes  an  excellent  meal. 
Hi^  presiding  Hebe  replenishes  his  cup,  and  when  '*  thirst  and  hunger 
cea*e,"  be  enters  his  studjr  where  this  fortunate  socialist  is  greeted 
ty  numerous  orders  from  the  publishers.  On  a  sculptured  salver 
^t  jfold,  the  domestic  of  the  bamboo  presents  his  straw  coloured  kid 
g'ljKs,  without  which,  as  is  well  known,  he  never  writes  ;  and  at 
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everj  ch&pter  ft  new  and  perfumed  pair  ia  assnmed.  0  people 
black  and  rough  handal  is  it  jou  who  recommend  to  joar  favoi 
writbrs  these  delicate  precautJODi,  these  coquettish  prelimiotriei 
the  worls  you  ao  eagerlj  de»onr  ? 

Bj  waj  of  recompense,  and  for  the  sake  of  economj,  do  doi 
he  never  goes  to  the  expense  of  glotea  for  hit  ityle.  He  writes 
or  sii  hours  without  scratch  or  reTiie<  dispatches  hii  manDscHpt. 
the  publisher,  and  from  the  bottom  of  his  drearj  exile,  gains  aixt; 
eighty  thousand  francs  one  year  with  another. 

After  labour  comes  the  toilette — the  toilette  of  a  prince,  and  I 
the  Bnmptuoag  dinner  attends  the  nobis  author,  who  has  juat  finii 
such  eloquent  pages  on  the  misery  of  the  poor.  Hepartalieaof  c 
dish  with  the  relish  that  justly  rewards  a  duty  well  discharged,  i 
from  table,  and  finds  ready  bridled  and  saddled  at  the  door,  a  c 
nificent  Arab.  Ob,  goodness  I  what  fiery  nostrils !  what  grii 
sinewy  limbs  \  He  bears  bis  master  at  full  gallop  along  the  ave 
of  (be  park,  and  brings  bim  back  to  tbs  door  in  two  or  three  h 
with  the  work  of  digestion  perfectly  done.  Again  installed  ii 
salon,  Hebe  presents  bim  opium  in  a  Turkish  pipe  as  rich  as  ai 
and  gold  can  make  it ;  he  smokes  and  goes  to  sleep  on  his  silken  c 
ions — wake  bim  not. 

And  DOW  that  the  reader  is  aware  that  our  autbor't  days  an 
spent  in  tears  and  despair,  we  may  procMd  with  aome  comfai 
Sketch  his  past  career." 

Jean  Joseph  Sae,  father  of  Kugene,  was  anrgeon  of  the 
perial  guard  undttr  Napoleon.  He  aflerwarda  enjoTed 
patronage  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  romancer  waa  baptizet 
the  name  of  Marie  Joseph,  but  wheo  grown  np,  he  disca 
these  names  dear  to  every  devout  Cliristian.  Why  shoulc 
the  aelf  styled  Eugene  think  proudly  of  himaelf,  when  a 
tain  section  oF  a  philanthropic  committee  in  Manchester  tho 
themselves  called  on  to  request  the  hght  of  his  preseni 
one  of  their  meetings,  held  to  promote  the  good  of  their  fi 
men.  And  if  be  rejected  those  sacred  names,  did  sot 
ruling  elders  in  these  three  kingdoms  of  ours,  calling  t 
selves  the  loving  servants  of  Christ,  but  revering  neithe: 
blessed  Mother  nor  the  Onacdiau  of  his  infancy,  receive 
acclamations  and  open  arms,  a  wretch,  who  instead  of  bein 
protector  of  vouthful  purity  and  innocence,  as  bis  offit 
priest  obliged  him,  abused  the  very  ssnctuarT  with  such  a 
as  none  but  a  demon  in  hnman  shape  would  think  of. 

The  Empress  Josephine  and  her  son.  Prince  Eugei 
Beauharnais,  held  the  future  author  of  Plii  el  Plot  al 
christening,  hence  the  assumption  of  the  name  of  Eugen 
after  days.  His  nurse  was  a  goat,  and  his  biographer  i 
butes  some  of  his  flagrant  defects  to  this  circumstauce. 
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"  Sue  with  a  fellow  pupil,  Adolphe  Adam,  studied  most  assiduously 
to  escape  improvement;  but  to  make  amends,  they  bestowed  much 
care  on  the  rearing  of  Guinea-pigs,  and  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the 
k'ood  doctor  was  frightfully  ravaged  by  these  pets.  So  the  parents 
of  the  voung  rogues  agreed  on  the  selection  of  a  very  skilful  but 
very  poor  tutor, who  being  once  installed,  entertained  a  very  wholesome 
terror  of  losing  his  good  situation. 

Ever?  time  this  unhappy  youth  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  applica- 
tion, the  hopeful  pupils  cried  out  with  one  accord,  *  We've  had 
plenty  of  themes,  to  Old  Booty  with  all  versions  ;  if  you  complain  we'll 
have  YOU  dismissed.* 

The  poor  tutor  was  too  feeble-minded  to  brave  the  threat ;  and 
when  the  doctor  asked  if  he  was  content  with  his  son's  progress,  he 
made  answer,  stifling  a  cry  of  remorse,  *  Yes,  Monsieur,  he  p.iys  great 
attention  to  his  Latin,'  *Ah,ah  !*  said  the  doctor,  'very  good,  let  him 
resile  some  of  his  coneessions  (conciones).*  •  With  great  pleasure,' 
saidEug^ne  with  the  most  culpable  assurance;  and  winking  atAdolphe, 
they  poured  out  every  Latin  atrocity  that  came  to  their  tongues*  ends, 
aiid  the  doctor  was  enchanted.'* 

Sue's  tutor   failed  in  his  duty  through  cowardice,  Paul  de 
Kock's,  through  wilful    negligence  and   sloth.      Pupil    and 
teacher  provided  with  sandwiches,  quitted  the  city  at  an  early 
h'lur  every  moniing  for  the  woods  and  grassy  slopes  of  Romain- 
ville;  and  there  stretched  at  ease  on  the  turf,  each  pulled  out 
a  novel  of  Ticbrun,  or  the  younger  Crebillon,  or  some  other 
equally  edifying  author,  and  read  or  dozed  till  it  was  time  to 
return  lo  tiie  evening  meal,  Paul's  mother,  good  easy  woman, 
supposing  Master   Hopeful  engrossed  by  Nepos   or  Homer. 
\\  ith  such  early  culture  and  training,  we  might  naturally  look 
for  evil  fruit   from  the  two  trees,  and  we  would  not  be  disap- 
pointed.    Eugene  left  college  after  making  a  very  moderate 
progress.     His  convives  and  himself  drank  half  the  contents 
of  some  bottles  of  rare  wine  laid  up  in  an  inviolable  sanctuary 
by  bis  father,  supplying  the  loss  by  a  very  nauseous  substi- 
tute.    At  a  very  particular  entertainment,   the  theft  was  dis- 
covered, the  guests  disgusted,  and  the  consequence   was,  the 
sending  of  onr  hero  away  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Spain,  to  help 
Ferdinand  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  surgeon   to  the  force. 
His  present  historian  says,  that  he  generally  kept  out  of  the 
range  of  the  bullets,  and  never  sought  the  wounded  under  the 
enemy's  fire.     Returning  to  Paris  he  borrowed  at   usury  in 
order  to  procure  the  indispensable  luxuries  of  a  tilbury,  groom, 
&c.,  and  accidentally  splashed  his  father  who  was  paying  his 
visits  as  usual  on  foot.     He  received  a  smart  shower  of  blows 
from  the  cane  of  the  lively  old  practitioner  as  recompense. 
He  is  next  sent  by  way  of  penance  to  Toulon,  where  he 
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to  a  ball  where  a  charming  hidy  had  promised   to  dance  with 
liim.     lie  was  arrayed  in   a  gold-embroidered  frock,  whife 
breeclies,   straw    colored    gloves,    and    thin   pumps,   and    his 
embarrassment  was  extreme. 
Our  victim  at  once  conceived  a  determined   piece  of  ven- 

•  •  •  ••  Hearken,"  said-Eugene,  **  I  muot  have  a  voiture  : 
If  re  are  twenty  francs  if  you  can  procure  me  one.  I  would  not  for 
tht  ^rorld  mis«  this  ball,  where  I  am  to  meet  a  person."  «*  Ah  !  some 
hantj-some  ladj,  I'll  be  bound.  Oh  !  what  a  fine  young  gentleman  you 
art',  Munsiour  Sjus,  and  how  I  love  you."  "  That  is  not  the  point, 
y-Q  ass,  I  want  a  voiture."  "  Twenty  francs,  M.  Sous  I  Ah,  I'd  get 
it  for  you  gratis  if  I  could.  Sajidis^  you  don't  know  how  much  I  love 
}uu."  "  A  v(  iture,  I  say,"  "  Ach  !  you  won't  get  the  tail  of  a  voiture  in 
oil  Brest.  But  a  thought  is  got  into  my  head  :  you  have  a  parpluie, 
MjuMeur  Soue."  **  I  have,  but  the  mud  would  be  up  to  my  knees. 
I  would  reach  the  ball  in  a  fine  condition  for  the  contre  cUinse." 
•*^VtU  then,  get  on  my  shoulders,  sanciis/*'  "Will  you  be  so 
'-'.'':;ring,  my  brave  fellow  ?  "  "  Thousand  sabres  I  I'd  drown  myself 
til  rty  time  in  the  day  for  you.  But  how  handsome  you  are,  M. 
^oie !  come,  mount,  and  open  the  rijlard.'* 

Our  Sub  accepts  the  conveyance  such  as  it  is,and  is  steering  through 
tU  streets  on  the  sailor's  shoulders,  the  rain  descending  in  torrents. 

'  S'lnflLs,  Monsieur  Soue,  you're  much  heavier  than  I  thought,' 
\M  the  Frovengal,  after  trudging  on  for  about  fifty  paces.  *  Courage, 
ir.eiulj  courage  !  I  have  promised  twenty  francs,  and  they  shall  be 
}  urs.'  t  Ach  !  what  do  I  care  for  your  twenty  francs?  It's  your- 
'  t  that  1  do  it  for.  Oufl  suppose  I  let  you  down  for  a 
niir.ite  !'  '  In  the  middle  of  the  running  puddle  .>'  cried  the  Sub  in 
JiJriafJt'ul  fright  :  *  What  would  become  of  my  pumps  and  white 
p•'l^ll<>on<  ?'  '  Worse  luck  ;  but,  oh,  my  eyes  I  you're  more  than 
t  -J  hundred  weight.'    *  Bah  !  never  mind.     I'll  give  you  two  Louis.' 


J;  '1,  thousand  bombs  !'  and  he  stooped,  feigning  to  execute  his  threat, 
tLt  Huod  being  two  feet  deep. 

Oar  luckless  assijjtant-surgeon  thought  better  to  submit  ;  and  so 
"•'  'iaintily  ran  the  fingers  of  one  straw  colored  glove  through  the  thic  k 
g''^vhair  of  the  sailor.  «  Thank,  thanks,  M  Soue  ;  you  can'c  know  all 
^  e  pleasure  I  feel.  Its  all  the  same :  you*re  a  real  bit  of  lead.'  *  Go 
^^  ''^r,  vou  terrible  tinker  ;  you  move  like  a  tortoise.*  *  Talk  is  cheap, 
M.  Soue.  I'm  sure  my  back  bone  won't  hold.  Come,  put  a  little 
^ '•-•  into  Tue  ;  embrassez  mou'f      Me,   embrasse  you,  canaille  !      Me, 


'  The  sailor  uses  a  sort  of  Franco-Somerset  dialect  and  pronuncia- 
I'f'n,  (substituting  z  for  s)  through  the  ensuing  conference. 

t  Some  stray  reader  may  have  forgotten  that  embrasser  means  to 
take  the  head  of  your  friend  daintily  in  your  hands,  and  salute  the 
^"M.tad  or  the  checks.  It  is  considered  among  French  speaking 
i'l'l^- •!  harmless  and  inoffensive  operation.  Indulgence  is  request- 
*■'  I'T  the  coining  in  th-j  lianalafioj. 
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lirtuM  jou,'  criad  the  S"i*-aide  t 

1  me  the  imury  to  return  me,  I'll  : 
^ccur»ed  scoundrel,'  cried  the  e 
■  felt  one  of  his  legi  looae,  am 
Embriuiei  mot.'  •  Never  1'  Th 
id  the  victim  beinff  forced  to  hi 
>liged  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
me,  very  nice  ;  do  it  again.'  Tl 
le  prefecture  and  Eugene  wae  o 
ii  accolades  had  b^en  given  ant 
Drch  ;  and  the  sailor  said  to  hi; 
rj  spot,  '  Ah  I  Monsieur  Soue,  1 
imer  than  my  portrait.  1  am  { 
Dur  civility  :  they'll  ntop  making  ) 

All  Brest  knew  the  adventure 
iSB  the  hand  of  any  of  the  beai 
ut,  '  Oh  I  what  a  strorg  smell  ol 
y  before  hi^  peraecutlon  ceased, 
Mediterranean.  Tweutj-one  day 
0  the  thundering  of  the  cannon  a 

While  the  combined  Fiench, 
7'ips  with  the  Turco. Egyptian  f 
in  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  navi 
et  this  good  chance  completely  sli 
ought  hi4  cellar  during  the  '  Thr 
lold,  and  listened  citb  what  in  an 
railed  fright,  to  the  explosions  o' 
,he  conclusion  of  the  light,  they  : 
IJSiculty  withdrew  him  fromiii 
Surgeon-Major  and  his  assistant, 
ithilo  doing  duty  under  the  enem; 
perience  had  not  got  beyond  bloc 
missed  the  vein.  Those  who  got 
were  afterwards  of  small  expei 
Paris  be  exhibited  to  his  adiairin 
St  Navarino,  the  complete  spoils 
included." 

His  grandmother  and  fnt) 
heir  to  au  immense  amount  < 
and  leads  the  life  of  an  East 
without  celebrity  of  some  othi 
the  battle  of  Navarinu  anionj 
as  cause  of  his  failure,  his  wai 
the  fact  of  his  viewing  the  st 

"  During  the  palmy  days  of  iWr 
were  the  notes  delivered  to  him 
grossed  on  the  plan  of  tlie  follo« 
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Paris,  23rd  June,  1844. 
Monsieur, 

The  perusal  of  your  works  is  delightful  to  me  beyond  expres- 
sion. You  are  decidedly  the  first  writer  of  the  age.  I  owe  to  you 
the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  ;  and  my  bliss  would  be  made  complete 
hj  the  acquaintance  of  him  who  has  written  such  charming  pages. 
Might  I  hope  (alas  I  fear  not)  that  you  would  snatch  a  few  moments 
from  inspiration  to  devote  them  to  the  most  sympathetic  q^  your 
readers  1     I  am  at  home  every  evening.     Octavia  de  B.  •     • 

lie  contrives  to  come  to  the  end  of  his  patrimony,  and 
takes  to  the  writing  of  naval  stories  to  fill  the  void  in  his 
chest.  lie  is  at  this  time,  1830  and  1832,  a  most  determined 
rovaHst  and  favorite  among  the  flower  of  the  Fauborg  St. 
Germain. 

**They  made  boast  of  his  excellent  principles,  they  were  grateful 
for  his  onslaught  on  the  Revolution  ;  but  they  could  not  digest  his 
frt-e^and-easy  ways,  and  they  whispered,  '  look  at  this  little  *  bour- 
geais-gentilhomme.*  1  suppose  he  thinks  he  is  the  heir  in  right  line  of 
a  Montgomery.* 

Perceiving  one  evening  in  a  salon,  the  Duke  Fitz-James,  towards 
whom  Eugene  had  been  found  wanting  in  respect,  by  abstaining  from 
an  exchange  of  politeness  exacted  by  custom^  he  accosted  him  in  a 
fery  cavalier  tone — 

*  Only  imagine.  Monsieur  le  Due,  that  what  with  my  literary 
labors,  my  steeple  chases,  my  canters  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  my 
dinners,  and  the  thousand  calls  made  on  me  by  the  ladies,  I  have  so 
little  time  at  my  command,  that  I  am  unable  to  pay  a  single  visit.' 
*  it  is  very  well  for  you, sir,*  said  the  Duke  very  drily,  •  that  Monsieur 
vour  father  found  time  enough  to  make  them.* 

This  sharp  reply  spread  all  along  the  left  side  of  the  river,  with 
accompaniments  of  ceaseless  bursts  of  laughter.  •  •  • 

He  is  gifted  with  a  wonderful  power  of  invention  ;  and  we  owe 
him  the  justice  of  saying  that  he  works  without  a  collaborateur. 
He  builds  up  his  daily  Feuilleton  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
then  devotes  his  time  to  the  toilette,  to  the  cavalcades  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  to  extravagant  dinners,  and  the  other  established  means 
of  getting  rid  of  money." 

He  rewarded  many  too  confiding  ladies,  by  sketcliing  tlieir 
characters  and  portraits  in  Matlnlde  and  the  Mj/sieries.  So 
his  high  acquaintance  began  to  consider  these  acts  as  evidence 
of  want  of  heart  and  good  taste,  and  he  found  his  society 
sliunned  by  all  the  women  of  the  Fauborg  who  had  a  character 
to  lose.  Feeling  lonesome,  and  wishing  to  give  himself  a  fast 
hold  on  the  aristocracy,  he  proposed  for  a  high-born  young 
liiciy,  but  met  with  a  decided  refusal.  He  immediately  became 
a  shareholder  in  the  Phalange  and  ihe  Democratique   Pacijiqiie 
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to  fling  dismay  among  the  elite  of  the  arisl 
the  proud  family  to  his  feet.  No  surrendei 
and  a  little  adventare  that  jast  then  crossed  h 
the  determined  foe  of  high  birth  and  the  apo 
republicanism. 

"  Bein^- in  the  salon  ofa  daohess,  and  miitoki 
meanor  for  a  tacit  avowal  of  tenderness  foi"  him,  h 
hi»  knees,  burst  out  into  the  moat  psuionate  detli 
have  added  manual  to  looal  proofs  of  (he  deplh 
when  the  lady  roae  and  rang  the  bell-  Two  sto 
lace  on  everv  aeam  of  their  li  very  entered  at  them 
take,'  said  $be  with  an  imperious  gesture, '  Monsieu 
the  collar,  j'ou  understand,  conduct  him  to  the  dot 
him  inside  the  house  again.' 

The  Mysteries  and  the  H'anrf«ing't7«B  were hia fir 
chrtnge  of  colours  :  The  Jinmtol  lUt  Dabatt  prodi 
Louis  Veroi's  paper,  le  CunstilatUnmel,  U  Jmfem 
Curious  to  t&ke  his  characters  from  nalore,  and 
acter  of  RigoUtte  to  reqnire  careful  studj,  he  sen 
with  a  grisette  to  whom  he  passed  himself  off  f 
painter.  Dressed  in  blouse  and  cap,  be  tool 
Ijpe  everj  Sunday  and  hoi i da;  to  the  harrier  MonI 
partook  of  stewed  rabbit  in  the  first  eating-houi 
Bigolt-Ue,  once  put  in  motion  by  the  fiddle,  danoe 
had  nut  a  font  to  stand  on. 

Hie  professor  in  slang  was  an  Auvergnat,  who. 
nuiiciation  of  the  word  lurioear  fsarin,  argot  fo 
purest  sources  of  the  Cantal,  called  it  cAournuar;  a 
ranlty  adopted  that  and  man}'  other  mistakes  of  tbi 
swarm  in  the  hapless  Mysteries." 

Louis  Veron  who  has  left  us  the  e^ifyin. 
Citizen  of  Paris,'  and  the  more  edi/ging  novel 
secured  Eugene  in  the  possesstuu  ol'  four  thou 
annum  for  fourteen  years  to  come,  for  the  I 
volumes  a-jear. 

"  He  judged  that  France  entire  was  most  e^er 
the  sanctuarj  of  the  temple,  where  the  god  of  the  fei 
his  miracles  ;  and  at  once  served  up  to  his  siihscril 
apple  pie,  the  residence  of  his  MagnuB  Apollo. 

"  He  occupies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Fauboi 
little  mansion  overrun  with  trailing  vines  and  flo 
cover  the  porch.  The  garden  is  carefully  arrange, 
smelling.  A  jet  d"eau  murmurs  among  rocks  am 
covered  gallery  full  of  i-culptures  and  plants,  leads  ; 
an  outer  entrance  comeali'il  by  artificial  rock  worl 
consists  of  tbree  apartments,  kept  in  an  agreeable 
creepers   and   plants   that  mask  the   windows.     A 
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with  gold,  prevails  among  the  articles  of  furniture,  the  bed-chamher  , 

fxcfptai,   where  a  soft  subdued   blue  is  the  dominant  color.       The 

furniiuTe  being  too  abundant,  is  crowded,  and  not  without  confusion, 

among  the  curtains  and  tapestry.     You  perceive  a  mixture  of  styles, 

Guthic,   renaissance,  and   fantastic   French.     Bock   and  shell-work  • 

rules  in  the  salon.     The  walls  are  completely  concealed  by  objects 

of  art,[old  fashioned  trunks,  curiosities,  family  portraits,  and  the  pro- 

'.'uctious  of  modern  artists,  his  friends      Precious  vases,  the  offering 

of  Feminine  amities  (a  pet  phrase  of  Dr.   Veron's)  encumber  the  '"! 

consoles.  Renowned  names  sparkle  on  every  side ;  Delacroix,  Gudin 

Iaabev,yernet,&c.    In  a  frame  is  seen  a  design  of  M.  de  Lamartine's,  I, 

and  iome  verses   of  that   illustrious    poet.     A  picture   occupies  a  ■'' 

dbtini^uished  place    on  an  easel  in  the  middle  of  the  salon  ;  it  is  an  '' 

onchortl,  the  work  of  Isabey,  and  has  a  terrible  effect  being  such  a  \' 

contrast  to  the  other  objects  in  this  temple  of  pleasure.     From  every  " 

^:'ie  arises  an  agreeable  smell,  in  which  the  healthy  odour  of  liussia 

leather  is  distinguished.     Horses  and  dogs,   his  former   favorites, 

fainted  by  himself  or  by  Alfred  de  Dreux,  are  still  kept  before  the 

6ve«  of  the  indulgent   master.     In  the  vestibule,  among  the  weapons 

aad  trophies  of  chase,  a  wolf  and   eagle,  formerly  tamed  and  treated  i 

43  favorites,  still  seem  iji   life,  carefully  preserved.     At  the  bottom 

of  the  garden,  are  lodged  two  greyhounds,  the  gifts  of  Lord  Chester- 

tinld.    Golden  pheasants  and  pigeons  walk  about  on  the  smooth  turf 

C'l  the  giirden,  and  perch  every  evening  on  the  window-stools,  or  un-  | 

tier  the  porch,  winged  guardians  of  the  threshold. 

Id  going  through  this  delightful  abode,  opened  to  us  in  the 
aWnce  of  the  master,  we  could  readily  recognize  traits  of  his  char. 
^ 'ter ;  the  passion  for  luxury  and  stormy  pleasures,  with  a  taste  for 
rttreat  and  meditation,  an  enlightened  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  an 
<^t:raction  towards  dimly  seen  delights,  and  a  love  for  plants  and  ani-  * 

1 
I 

Mirecourt  in  commenting  on  this  description  excuses  Mimi 
^^toQ,  as  he  is  nick-named,  for  not  mentioning  the  femmes  de 
'  iiiiiibre  dressed  up,  as  '  Maids  of  Athens/  nor  the  servants 
arrayed  in  liveries  more  than  royal,  nor  a  groom  from   Douar-  \ 

J'^Tif'Z  whom  it  was  his  delight  to  make  read  out  an  act  from 
r'frdre  or  Al/ialie,  himself  enjoying  the  humiliation  inflicted  on 
-ncine  by  the  unsufl'erable  Bas- Breton  tone  of  the  executioner. 
A"e  ConHitutionnel  also  forgot,  as  he  says,  the  straw-colored 
?  oves  he  uses  in  writing,  the  bill  of  which  amounts  to  a 
•*^.uiidred  crowns  per  month,  which  amount  is  religiously  de- 
•'^'Ctcd  from  the  sum  devoted  to  charity.  He  also  omits  the 
%  id  salver  before  mentioned,  and  the  escritoire  of  eleven 
*^  lousaiul  francs,  from  which  the  pen  of  the  Juif  Errafd's 
I  »t:ier  draws  ink  to  describe  the  sufiTerings  of  the  poor,  this  also 
u  lu.;  purchased  from  the  clippings  of  the  ahns  account. 

'*Aias!   Mimi  Veron,  who  supplied  the  funds  for   all  these   lux- 
^^i^N  ^*as  verv  oddly  repaid  for  his  liberality. 
*^fter  the   Wandering   Jew,   came  the  J^even  Deadly  Sins,     Our 
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octor  turning  over 
y,  began  to  Bhiver 
I  like  to  faint.  His 
foot ;  and  onlj  for  t 
eron  irould  hare  be< 
fa  huge  'Mortal  E 
e  how  he  raved  and 
line.  He  stood  on 
rertheleai,  the  doclc 
I1TQ  paper.  Law  p 
een  a  good  jest  to 
t  resembled  him  too 
witty  little  paper,  t 
ttjKOuId  allow  B  dl 
ight  be  offered  to  . 
lied  to  Pride,  Ai 
appropriate  Luxury 
ia  not  meet  the  vie' 

age  has  given  birth 
makers,  and  Bustii 

and  eicitentent ;  h 
is  destitute  of  stvk 
ower,  bat  he  has  le: 

punishment  of  writ 
er  to  hurrj  their  re 
!  to  see  themselves  < 
ate  jaded  appetites 
ta  are  swallowed 
'enes,  and  alt  is  ovei 

have  heard  Baltae 
leSue.  "All  bit  ol 
nd,  Rodin,  MalhUtU, 
d.     But  once  supp 

through  fifteen  oi 
1  art.  Just  as  in  hi 
ioD,  and  success  is  c 
ses,  and  art  baa  no 
undatlon  ia  the  gr 
lepends  on  galvanlsn 
le  passions  of  the  di 

irecourt  goes  oa  ti 
t^  to  llie  diatressei 
148,  and  the  long 
but  we  are  tired  ' 
and  will  concludf 
ven,  which  was  ci 
:  ills  election  seas 
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*•  Woetothe  foolish  or  wicked,  who,  with  such  empty  and  resound- 
irii;r  words,  as  progresSf  lights  of  the  age,  and  regeneration,  have  sou-n 
in  France  and  all  Europe  the  seeds  of  a  frightful  anarchy.  Surely 
those  men  merit  the  enduring  execration  of  France^  who,  in  order  to 
come  to  the  possession  of  power,  have  said  to  the  people,  '  You  are 
the  true  Sovereign.'  Shame  and  anathema  on  those  seekers  for  popu- 
larity, who  wrapped  in  idle  voluptuousness,  speculate  on  the  miseries 
u(  the  poor,  and  excite  them  to  hatred  and  revenge." 

What  reader  of  English  books  is  ignorant  of  the  character 
of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  as  drawn  by  the  inimitable  Michael 
Aiigelo  Titmarsh  ?  Let  the  Metempsychoses  be  admitted,  and 
the  defunct  libertine  revivein  a  stationer's  son  in  theRuedeBae ; 
Let  him  retain  his  former  tastes  and  propensities ; — try  the 
career  of  letters  without  success ; — study  anatomy  without 
success; — invent  in  concert  with  an  apothecary  the  UegnauUl 
Lozenge  with  triumphant  success  ; — become  director  of  the 
Opera  and  find  profit  and  pleasure  in  its  management ; —  after- 
wards resign  it  with  great  advantage  to  himself; — give  room 
to  the  Wandering  Jew  and  as  many  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
as  he  could  afiord  in  his  newspaper  the  Constitutionnel ;  and 
crown  his  unedifying  career  with  the  memoirs  and  novel  already 
mentioned ; — let  these  data  be  assumed  and  Louis  Veron  is 
before  you. 

•*  Three  months  after  birth,  his  father, a  staunch  Buonapartist,gave 
an  entertainment  on  occasion  of  a  victory.  The  first  glass  that  was 
ailed,  the  young  Gargantua  stretched  out  his  arm  towards  it,  thus 
eihibiting  his  Habelaisiaa  propensity  to  moisten  his  clay  at  that 
tender  age.  •••••• 

When  six  years  old,  he  drank  like  Bacchus,  ate  like  a  young  Ogre, 
preferred  the  leg  of  a  fowl  to  the  whole  alphabet,  and  pilfered  from 
the  cupboards,  pie-crustSj  sweet-breads,  and  confectionary.  His 
familv  commenced  to  look  on  his  precocious  dispositions  to  good  cheer 
«ith  some  dismay,  and  seeing  the  young  Gastronomer  take  all  his 
pocket-money  to  the  neighbouring  confectioner's,  they  began  to 
preach  economy,  sobriety,  and  orderly  habits.  It  was,  after  all, 
the  old  story  of  the  tide  and  pitchfork.  Being  obliged  to  observe  a 
kind  of  moderation  during  his  adolescence,  he  registered  a  vow  to 
Hiake  up  for  the  forced  abstinence  in  his  youth  and  manhood.  " 

lie  becomes  a  good  Christian  in  order  to  discharge  the  duty 
of  medical  assistant  to  a  charitable  institution  ;  but  some  of 
bis  proceedings  being  found  to  jar  very  disagreeably  with  his 
pious  professions,  his  services  are  dispensed  with,  and  he  takes 
Julian  the  Apostate  for  his  patron. 

**  Tired  of  his  ill  success,  and  the  ill-timed  economy  of  his  family, 
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"  One  morning,  the  younger  daughter  of  Acrisius  entered  the 
apartment  of  the  Olympian  lover,  and  finding  there  her  elder  sister, 
ihe  cried  out,  weeping  and  tearing  her  hair  the  while,  •  Oh,  mercy  ! 
vhat  a  catastrophe  !  Danae,  my  dear,  we're  ruined,  horse  and  foot/ 
•La,  la, — what's  the  matter?  explain  yourself,'  muttered  Jupiter, 
patting  his  sleepy  head  through  the  curtain  of  the  alcove,  *  Yes, 
eiplain,'  timidly  added  Danae  also,  addressing  her  sister.  '  Alas ! 
thev  are  about  selling  your  furniture.  The  broker  and  his  man  are 
it  this  moment  in  the  house.* 

'  But  it  is  impossible,  dear  Beauty,'  said  Jupiter  turning  to  Danae. 
'It  is  not  two  days  since  1  handed  you  thirty  thousand  francs.**  '  It 
U  true,  but  I  owed  much  more,*  piteously  answered  the  charming 
person  on  whom  this  financial  shower  had  fallen.  •  Well,  well — how 
much  is  needed  ?'  asked  the  Olympian  King.  •  Ten  thousand  francs,* 
in^wered  Danae*8  sister.  *  Oh  !  plague  on  it,  what  a  gap  to  be 
tiiied !  Can't  be'helped  now  :  go  to  the  Secretaire,  and  take  what  you 
»ant;'  and  while  speaking,  *^M/?ifi  presented  the  key. 

The  second  daughter  of  Acrisius  searched  the  desk,  found  the 
Jir.tt^,  carefully  counted  and  folded  them,  and  gratefully  returned 
*bf  k(??  to  the  generous  god.  *  Thanks,  sir,'  said  she  ;  *  Good  bye,* 
i'M  he. 

The  cunning  sly-boots  left  the  room, but  immediately  after,puttin'^ 
in  her  head,  she  cried  out  again  to  the  thunderer,  *  I  can't  justl)*  say 
'*ljat  is  the  amount  clfiimed  by  the  officers.     I  found  twenty  thou- 
sand francs  in  the  desk,  and  took  them  at  hazard.     We  will  regulate 
th*j  account  when  the  bailiffs  are  gone.* 

I'trtainly,  the  god  was  not  a  man  to  annoy  himself  about  such  a 
•maJ]  piece  of  roguery  as  this.  Save  the  unpleasantness  of  being  so 
iarlv  wakened,  it  troubled  him  little  whether  the  golden  shower  fell 
iloff!?  or  quickly  :  he  turned  his  head  to  the  wall  and  slept.  Far 
tt^U  tlie  Regnnnhl  lozenge  sold.  •  •  • 

Thiers,  willing  to  have  our  hero's  Con^tituiionnel  at  his  beck,  ad- 
»a:icKi  him  100,000  francs,  but  when  Tom  Thumb  (  so  Mirecourt 
rrevereotly  calls  the  great  historian)  came  into  the  ministry,  he  did 
nut  keep  the  promises  made  when  he  was  working  himself  into 
power. 

It  was  the  old  fable  of  the  cat  and  the  monkey.  The  chesnuts 
«<;re  roasted,  but  poor  Raton,  who  had  burned  his  paws,  did  not  get 
-  *ii  ?le  one.  The  office  of  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts^  chesnut  No.  1, 
M'ppfed  from  him  ba  he  was  going  to  seize  it,  and  the  Sub-prefecture 
"t  bceaux,  a  still  sweeter  nut,  passed  away  under  his  very  nose. 
f  naly,  a  Receivership  in  the  department  of  L'Orne,  chesnut  No.  3, 
•ud  bUrger  than  the  two  others,escaped  the  tooth  of  the  poor  Doctor. 
I  he  gijverning  powers  thus   playing  hide-and-seek,   he  resolved  on 


•  It  appears  from  this  history,  that  the  '  Man  in  posMssion,*  has 
reen  in  office  since  an  early  period.  Most  people  suppose  that  the 
/.'fine  is  a  modern  coin,  but  this  is  an  error.  We  shall  see  by-and-bye, 
t'  at  not  only  were  bank-notes  current  among  the  old  pagans,  but 
t^.at  tiie  very  article  of  furniture  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  kept, 
were  household  words  of  that  remote  time. 
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\ides  his  domicile.  Rue  de  BiFoli,  M.  Veron  poMesses  a 
i  country  bouse,  where  the  hungry  sons  of  Clio  partake  his 
moch  good  may  it  do  them. 

)octor  is  a  very  amiable  Amphytrion  :  he  has  preserved  his 
iian  appetite,  his  cellars  are  full,  and  his  kitchen  sauces 
>.        •        •        •        And  the  Begmuld  Lozenge  still  tells." 

DOW  approach  the  consideration  of  a  critic  of  the  most 
and  cultivated  taste  and  judgment,  Gustavc  Planchc  of 
ue  de»  Deux  Mondes.  We  have  been  so  pleased  with 
irt's  appreciation  of  the  man  and  the  writer,  that  we 
kve  the  field  free  to  his  handling  of  the  subject,  though 
s  is  ratiier  inflated. 

bere  be  a  legitimate  aristocracy  among  men,  it  is  doubtless 
ocracy  of  talent.  Those  who  bear  on  their  foreheads  the 
?  star  spoken  of  by  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost, — poets, 
or  philosophers,  are  princes,  kings  or  emperors,  by  the 
ght  of  genius. 

a  have  gained  your  inscription  on  the  book  of  gold,  forgot 
you  are  now  a  patrician  ;  above  all  things,  have  respect  for 
A  choice  spirit  is  no  more  free  to  let  himself  down  to  tho 
brutish  degradation,  than  Caesar  to  become  a  histrion. 
11  belong  to  the  human  kind,  you  may  probably  be  subject  to 
vices,  and  passions  ;  but,  corbleu  I  don't  take  pride  in  cxhib- 
em.  Conceal  them  as  yon  would  the  leprosy,  and  never, 
m  live,  descend  to  cynicism.*  When  talent  draws  you  out 
e  crowd,  is  it  becoming  that  you  should  inculcate  morality  in 
ion  of  the  drunken  Helot,  when  exhibited  by  the  Spartans  to 
ildren  ?     A  thousand  times,  no  ! 

lot  sufficient  to  be  a  skilful  writer,   and  exhibit  a  pure,  cor- 
id  elegant  style,  to  be  a  judicious  interpreter  of  art,  and  to 
the  great  virtue  of  independence.     No  ;  we  must  have  more, 
e  man  who  speaks  to,  or  instructs  the  crowd,  we  require  a 
sart,  a  lively  faith,  a  generous  spirit.     If  we   only   discover 
ss,  egoism,  apathy,  brutal  sensuality,  we  recoil  with  horror, 
the  Spartan  \outh,  in  presence  of  the  brutalized  slaves. 
i  reflections  naturally  arise  from  consideration  of  the  person- 
ties,  and  the  manners  of  the  man,  whose  career  we  proposo 
h.     And  now  we  hear  our  amiable  and  judicious  adversaries 
lOuts  of  triumph,  being  assured  of  catching  us  in  full  contra- 
to  ourselves  ;  for  we  could  iiiid  nothing  but  eulogiums  for 
dc  Nerval ;  and  surely  Gustave  Planche  is  not  more  culpable 
at  favorite  of  ours. 


e  man  of  the  world  abstains  from  misconduct  and  meanness 
I  self-pride  ;  the  Christian,  through  obedience  and  love ; 
irt  is  Catholic  enough  to  be  aware  of  this  truism — Cynicism 
3ur  Gallic  writers,  implies  depravity  of  character,  and  a  total 
'  the  love  of  God  or  our  neighbour. 
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Well  then^  gentlemen,  learn,  if  you  knew  it  not  before,  tbatOer&rd 
was  not  a  materialist.  He  descended  into  the  Vie  Bok^me  through 
contempt  of  the  world,  and  the  pressure  of  social  wrongs,  withoat 
making  either  a  doctrine  or  a  system  of  bis  physical  degradation. 

Grerard  bad  not  the  pretension  either  to  instruct  his  -confreres  or 
to  smart  them  with  his  magisterial  ferule.  His  soul,  candid,  pore,  in- 
offensive, and  evermore  poetic,  hovered  dbow  the  slough,  as  the 
water-lily  on  the  surface  of  a  pool.  Those  who  saw  him  on  that  an- 
gular way  along  which  folly  and  the  muse  conducted  him,  never  ex- 
perienced that  feeling  of  repulsion  or  disgust  with  which  others  af- 
fect us  in  their  abasement.  •  •  •  • 

Gustave  Planche  was  born  in  Paris,  l6th  February,  1808.  His 
father  being  a  wealthy  apothepary  of  the  Chaussee  d*Antin.  *  *  Uia 
8on,who  was  destined  to  succeed  him, was  placed  in  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  College  Bourbon,  where  be  soon  distinguished  himselfads 
most  intelligent  pupil,  and  a  decided  Mauvais  iujfi.  A  g^ave  mi^s- 
trate  of  our  acquaintance  and  a  school-fellow  of  Gustave's,  cannot  jet 
refrain  from  roars  of  laughter  when  relating  some  of  bis  early  exploits. 
Some  of  his  practical  jokes  consisted  in  throwing  ink  on  the  white 
pantaloons  of  his  victims,  sticking  pins,  head  downward,  in  their 
straw  bottomed  chairs,  cutting  brushes  and  sprinkling  their  sheets 
with  the  bristles.  On  one  occasion  be  kept  6f%y-three  fieas  in  a  botth 
for  five  days  under  the  condition  of  a  rigorous  fast«  and  set  all  at  liberty 
one  night  among  the  sheets  of  the  man  whom  he  delighted  to  torment. 
He  was  the  soul  of  every  conspiracy,  the  inventor  of  every  frolic,  a 
lighted-match  to  explode  disorder  on  every  side. 

Preluding  these  gastronomic  and  bacchic  feats  by  whioh  his  fatore 
life  was  to  be  distinguished,  the  young  desciple  of  Comui  organised 
in  the  very  lecture -room,  and  under  a  seat  of  the  g^lery,  a  culioarj 
apparatus  for  his  own  proper  use  and  comfort.  By  means  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  filched  from  the  paternal  laboratory,  a  tin  saucepan,  aodt 
coiTee-pot,  he  cooked  an  infinity  of  delicacies,  and  consumed  them  in 
silence,  while  the  halting  tongue  of  the  lecturer  was  expounding 
Horace  or  Glaudian.  His  comrades  to  the  right  and  led  acted  as 
accomplices,  and  masked  his  battery^-</e  citutne.  It  was  needful  of 
course  to  offer  them  a  portion  of  the  feast — this  was  done  by  the 
sighing  Gustave  on  the  most  niggardly  scale. 

But  one  thing  grieved  our  pupil  cook,  viz.,  the  inability  of  varrin^ 
bis  ordinary  to  nis  taste.  To  be  condemned  every  day  that  God 
made,  to  chocolate,  or  eggs  in  their  shell ;  to  be  obliged  to  drink 
black  coffee  or  mulled  wine,  became  at  least  insupportable.  He  re- 
turned to  the  school  one  holiday  eveniDg,and,  blindfolding  the  portefi 
introduced  a  flask  of  Old  Cognac  into  uie  premises.  'At  last/  said 
be  to  himself,  '  1  will  have  the  pleasure  of^tasUng  punch.'  He  had 
reckoned  without  the  treacherous  flame  of  the  burniug  spirit. 
The  professor,  though  half  blind,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  blaze; 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  flask,  lamp,  coffee-pot,  and  all  were 
confiscated.  Our  illicit  distiller  was  put  under  arrest  for  eight  dajs 
on  bread  and  water .-  His  stomach  retains  to  this  day,  a  disagree- 
able recollection  of  bis  mischance. 
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Many  other  misdeeds  of  the  young  and  dissipated  Gustave  re- 
mained unpunished. 

Among  his  school-mates  there  was  one,  whose  sharp  and  discordant 
voice  tortured  the  ears  of  his  class.  By  virtue  of  his  won- 
derful powers  of  imitatioo,  our  hero  succeeded  in  counterfeitinc^ 
his  detestable  accents  and  tones,  and  naturally  resolved  to  turn  his 
»qji?ition  to  profit.  A  treaty  was  concluded.  Planche  stipulated  a 
larze  subvention  of  cakes,  sugar-almonds,  and  dt^licacies  of  every 
kind  (ihe  contracting  party  being  son  of  a  confectioner),  and  pro- 
mised his  friend,  that  in  return  he  would  exonerate  hira  for  the 
spAce  of  one  entire  secular  year  from  learning  a  lesson  of  any  ki[id 
whatever.  The  treaty  was  scrupulously  fulfilled  on  one  side  and  the 
oth*-r. 

When  the  teacher  called  out  the  son  of  the  seller  of  sweet 
ftufT,  and  requested  him  to  recite  from  memory,  a  tirade  from 
Cjrneille,  or  some  verses  of  Lucan,  the  barking  young  lad  arose, 
open^'d  his  mouth,  and  continued  moving  his  lips  without  uttering  a 
sound.  Behind  him,  his  voice,  stuttering  or  muttering  in  the  usual 
d:-!?  of  pupils,  recited,  or  rather  read  the  passage  required. 

The  imitation  was  so  perfect,  that  the  whole  class,  except  those  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  were  deceived  as  well  as  the  teacher.  The 
4ccuiu[ilices  attained  the  vacation  without  a  single  check  ;  one  not 
huring  committed  a  solitary  sentence  to  memory,  the  other  receiving 
and  e.jjoying  in  kind,  the  revenue  acquired  by  his  industry.  Mean- 
tune,  our  hero,  notwithstanding  these  rogueries  suggested  by  his 
?i^ionomic  propensities,  made  good  progress  in  his  studies.  He 
lovei  the  Latin  poets  nearly  as  much  as  strawberry  tarts,  and  enjoyed 
L'jrijjides  while  taking  his  sugar  alnKjnds  to  his  chocolate,  or  un« 
cov.iring  jam  pots  ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  so  improving  to  his 
ttind,  and  so  comfortable  to  his  stomach,  he  carried  off  numerous 
prizes.  Through  joy  at  his  success  he  made  such  a  hearty  supper, 
that  he  kept  his  bed  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours.*' 

His  father  intending  him  as  his  successor  gets  his  name  in- 
serted among  the  students  at  the  school  of  pharmacy,  but  \\2 
employs  the  chief  part  of  his  time  visiting  the  Louvre,  pas- 
sionately studying  the  antiques,  admiring  the  old  masters, 
jpelhng  through  the  great  book  of  art;  seeing,  judging, 
reasoning,  forming  his  own  decision  without  lookin;^  for  one 
ready  made,  in  Winckleman  or  the  learned  Jesuit  Lanzi.  He 
slso  studied  cotemporary  art  in  the  ateliers,  smoking  cigars  with 
tiie  adepts  great  and  small  amid  the  haw-haws  of  broad  jokes 
smI  grote:?que  scies.  So  while  he  spent  his  hours  with  Gerard, 
Gros,  Pradier,  Delacroix,  &c.,  his  father  fancied  him  in  the 
depths  of  the  school-laboratory,  "  questioning  a  retort,  or 
hoidir.g  a  consultation  with  an  alembic."  On  paying  a  tardy 
^isit  to  the  school,  he  found  his  son's  name  totally  "  unbe- 
tao\vn"in  that  locahty.  A  frightful  scene  ensued;  the 
2S 
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roDn«<trated  the    soundness  of  each  judgment^  and  expressed  herself 
in  pare  and  correct  language.        *  •  *      .       *  • 

He  next  tried  the  province  of  literary  criticism,  a  hundred  times 
more  ^lipperj  and  steep  than  the  other.  This  time  again  he 
voAsaJuted  master  ;  and  the  ignoble  complaints  of  the  envious  were 
scoD  stified  in  the  universal  applause  that  followed.  Thus  Oustave 
Pj&iiche  took  possession  of  the  entire  domain  of  criticism  ;  and  con- 
tiDued  to  pass  under  review,  according  to  the  chance  of  production 
or  his  own  caprice,  the  works  of  artists,  of  poets,  and  of  musicians. 
Aa  he  proceeded  on  his  wa/,  he  acquired  a  greater  solidity  of  judg- 
ment, a  wonderful  degree  of  sagacity,  and  an  extreme  acuteness  of 
analvsis. 

The  great  merit  of  Planche  consists  in  having  comprehended  and 
ju(%ed  better  than  any  other,  geniuses  the  most  opposite  in  character  : 
to  have  scanned  so  justly,  he  must  have  looked  from  a  point  of  view 
tar  above  his  subject.  It  is  not  the  quality  of  an  ordinary  spirit  to 
place  itself  so  naturally  at  this  exact  point  of  view,  and  not  be  set 
wronff  by  the  deceptive  mirage  of  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the 
iDoment.  The  diapason  of  the  instrument  must  be  unerring  and 
correct,  when  so  few  false  notes  have  escaped,  among  the  infernal 
charivari  of  the  quarrels  of  the  schools. 

When  Planche  speaks  of  the  beauties  of  music — beauties  so  vague, 
so  fieeting,  so  difficult  to  be  expressed  in  ordinary  language,  the  neat, 
correct,  and  limpid  turn  of  his  sentences  is  wonderful  in  its  way.  In 
vritici:>[n,  as  well  of  art  as  of  literature,  Gustave  Planche  is  master  ; 
anil  all  the  Janins  of  the  world  do  not  reach  his  instep. 

»Siill  we  protest  formally  aeainst  some  of  his  decisions.  When  he 
exalts  Andre  Cheiiier,  the  Abbe  Prevo^t,  Merimee,  Villemain,  Jules 
^andtrau,  we  join  in  his  enthusiasm  }  but  when  he  declares  George 
Sand,  the  first  moralist  of  the  age,  our  conscience  revolts  against  the 
blasphemy.  •  •  •  • 

Gui»tave  Planche,  we  repeat,  it  a  true  roaster  in  criticism,  but  he  is 
the  genuine  child  of  the  age,  imbued  with  the  grovelling  instincts  of 
materialisni,  the  blind  lover  and  idolator  of  plastic  form  and  beauty. 
No  ipiritual  idea  ever  issues  from  his  judgment,  otherwise  so  accu- 
rate and  precise.  Of  what  importance  are  God,  the  soul,  eternity, 
to  him  ?  fables  and  bagatelles.  Such  things  are  not  to  M.  Planche*8 
tarte." 

Plaucbc  is  accused  of  iojustice  towards  Victor  Hugo,  the 
Magnus  Apollo  of  Eugene  de  Mirecourt :  he  gives  this  speci- 
men of  his  bad  feeling  and  warped  judgment.  In  a  critique 
of  Plauche's  on  Victor  Hugo,  were  these  words. 

••  The  life  of  this  man  is  only  a  long  series  of  obstinate  errors.  The 
worst  informed  on  literary  matters  are  aware,  that  the  author  of 
Si.tre  Dame  de  Paris,  considers  himself  exempt  from  study  by  the 
strength  of  his  genius  ;  but  they  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  accept  thit 
pretension.  Science  is  unattainable,  without  study  ;  and  if  Victor 
Hugo  is  determined  to  draw  all  from  himself,  he  must  make  up  hit 
mind  to  meet  the  disdiun  of  the  public." 
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fir<t  wrote  with  extreme  nep^ligencc,  but  also  because  I  learned  much 
from  his  conversation,  which  possessed  indeed  little  variety,  but  was 
of  a  substantial  character  and  of  a  remarkable  lucidity.  His  ac- 
quaintance, however,  surrounded  me  with  enmities  and  bitter  ran- 
cours. 

All  those  whom  Planche  had  wounded  with  tongue  or  pen,  im- 
ruted  to  oie  as  a  crime,  to  receive  him  at  my  house  when  they  were 
of  the  party;  and  I  was  threatened  with  a  complete  desertion  of  my 
friends  of  an  older  date,  who  insisted  that  they  onght  not  to  be 
?aeridced  to  a  new  acquaintance." 

George  Sand  in  her  Memoires  de  ma  vie,  and  Balzac  in  one 
of  his  novels,  have  involved  the  intimacy  of  the  two  literati  in 
^uch  a  cloud  of  woven  air,  and  enveloped  it  in  such  a  net  work 
of  words,  words,  words,  that  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  tlie  rise, 
and  progress,  and  dissolution  of  the  intimacy  would  be 
a  ta^k  on  a  par  with  that  in  the  household  story,  where  the 
hero  seeks  his  lost  needle  in  a  cock  of  hay.*' 

**  Through  dint  of  readinj?  volume  after  volume,  correcting  proofs, 
an.i  essaying:  to  cool  with  alcoholic  beverages,  his  blood  overheated 
with  study,  his  sight  was  affected  so  far  as  to  oolige  the  faculty  to 
prescribe  the  most  absolute  repose.  'Repose,  indeed!'  cried  he; 
•what  pleasant  gentlemen  are  your  physicians  !  Rest  to  a  man  who 
^3u^t  la:wur,  if  he  intends  to  live !' 

He  was  absolutely  in  the  same  situation  as  the  poor  creatures,  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  gratuitous  consultations  held  at  hospitals,  and 
to  wliom  the  facetious  doctors  prescribe  a  generous  diet  washed  down 
bj  wine  of  Bourdeaux. 

Very  opportunely  for  Gustave,  he  just  then  came  by  a  legacy  of 
from  seventv-five  to  eighty  thousand  francs.  Without  delaying  to 
fntnist  his  money  to  a  notary,  or  buy  stock  and  live  on  the  interest, 
he  tilled  his  pocket  book  with  bank  notes,  and  departed  post-haste  tor 
Italy,  and  there  abode  for  seven  delightful  years. 

He  paid  his  respects  to  all  the  monuments,  visited  all  the  museums, 
rt'Ver  read  a  line,  but  noted  down  every  evening  the  impressioi>«j  of 
the  day. 

Under  the  lovely  skies  of  Florence  and  Naples,  he  improved  him- 
^♦-If  in  the  science  of  doing  nothing,  ate  and  drank  his  crowns  in  the 
iruise  of  the  tinest  viands  and  liquors,  never  gave  himself  the  trouble 
'-'f  purchasing  even  the  ghost  of  a  body  coat,  and  finally  the  last  pieces 
in  hi&  pur.se  were  only  waiting  to  be  put  in  the  meitmg  pot.  Some 
farly  religious  impressions  latterly  awakened  by  the  splendour  and 
lU  poetry  of  worship  in  the  Italian  Churches,  now  resumed  their 
anient  power,  and  he  faithfully  di>charged  his  christian  duties — fur 
?ix  weeks." 

"  I  will  become  a  religious," said  he ;  "I  will  court  voluntary 
^Oiitude;  1  will  be  free  from  the  harassirjg  task  of  toiling  for 
i^itTe  subsistence,    and  I  will  have  leisure  for  literary    com- 

P^-'sition.'' 
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th&t  is  because  I  had  a  book  Mrhile  in  the  water.'  This  he  looked  on 
a^amost  valid  excuse.  Exteriorly'  and  interiorly  be  hold^  water  in 
the  most  profound  detestation.  •  •  •  « 

h  times  of  scarcity  he  never  approaches  a  cafe  ;  he  lives  on  bread, 
and  cheese,  or  resorts  to  a  labourers'  eating  house.  At  this  period  he 
works  with  extreme  ardor,  and  is  to  be  found  only  at  museums  or 
at  libraries.     As  soon  as  bis  diligence  has  put  some  money   in   his 
fjocket,  he  selects  a  new  cafe,  and  resumes  his  Gargantuan  existence. 
He  keeps  his  address  a  secret  from  all   his  acquaintances,   let^s 
through  shame  than  a  desire  to  enjoy  solitude,     if  he  is  obliged  to 
accept  the  arm  of  a  friend  when  returning  home  at  night,  he  always 
dismisses  him  before  they  arrive  at  the  street  where  he  lives.     If  he 
observes  himself  watched,  he  turns  off  in  a  contrary  direction.  I 

A  facetious  painter  once  amused  himself  making  him  pace  the  fla'^s  i 

till  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  But  Pianche  held  out  like  a  hero, 
walked  his  tormentor  off  his  legs,  and  tinally  succeeded  in  gaining 
bis  dormitory  unseen.  It  was  a  long  time  supposed  that  he  8le])t  in 
the  open  air  at  the  crossings  of  the  public  promt^nades  ;  and  himself 
rather  encouraged  the  general  imprecision.  *  Where  do  you  lie  at 
ni:?ht?'  said  some  one.  '  I  do  not  lie  down  at  all ;  I  perch.'  *  And 
»here,  may  I  ask  ?*     *  Charaps-Elysees,  third  tree  on  the  right,' 

When  our  hero  changes  his  address,  alibis  moveables  are  conveyed  ' 

away  in  his  hat:  this  circumstance  exempts  him  from  eniploying 
commissionnaires,  a  race  addicted  to  blabbing. 

One  of  his  new  landlords  of  whom  he  had  just  rented  a  furnished 
roiDU),  lost  all  courage  when  he  found  his  stock  of  linen  represented 
hv  three  collars.  •  Sir,*  said  he  very  naively,  *  will  you  do  ine  the 
pleasure  of  mentioning  where  are  your  shirts?*  'Will  you  do  me 
the  pleasure,*  answered  Pianche,  *  of  explaining  for  what  object  peo- 
ple wear  shirts  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exhibiting  their 
collars  ?     Behold  three  very  neat  ones,  and  be  satisfied.' 

The  more  he  advances  in  years,  the  less  he  is  disposed  to  endure 
the  arbitrary  will  of  Bulos.  Sometimes  he  gets  vexed  and  dismisses 
his  employer ;  then  such  is  his  apathy  that  he  makes  no  application 
elsewhere,  and  is  dying  of  hunger  by  inches.  The  last  time  they  fell 
oQt  was  in  the  midst  of  a  rigorous  winter;  and  Pianche  was  often 
lutt  in  the  streets  with  a  torn  grey  hat,  a  strip  of  pocket  handker- 
f'niet'for  a  cravat,  a  paletot  of  very  light  stuff  with  vent  holes  innu- 
merable, and  his  feet  in  shoes  unprovided  with  soles.  But  Buloz 
aUays  comes  to  the  rescue. 

He  has  need  of  Pianche  to  keep  in  check,  some  high  and  miLrhty 
pTsonages  who  patronise  the  shop,  and  whose  pretensions  wound  his 
consequences  at  times.     For  these,    Gu^tave  is  a  genuine  hoad  of  ' 

Meduaa.     So  now  and  then  he  gives  him  leave   to  go  and  break  win- 

Pianche  is  afflicted  with  feeble  sight.  His  health  is  failing  day  by 
<lay,  and  his  wretchedness  becomes  more  intense:  he  wears  tia*  baine 
it\!e  of  clothes  as  in  days  of  yore. 

A  person  was  telling  Charles  Nodier  how  an  enraged  romanticist 
'Pianche  was  a  zealous  classicist)  fell  on  the  critic  of  the  liecne  dts 
^cfir  Mondes  one  evening  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  Jtnd  trashed  hiin 


I 
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nercirullj.  '  Tbank  goodness,'  st. 
etiet,  'that  Guatsve's  cost  hw  at 
id  brushing.' 

Lt  different  epochs  he  has  reviewed 
re  in  pieces  of  incontestible  worth. 
Puerie,  le  Theatre,  el  It  Roman 
ternii-es—lit  VEtnt  du  Theatre  en 
Moralite  de  la  Paesie — De  la  Crit 
infuiMe,  Sec. 

3ugtave  Planohe  is  never  niggnrdlj 
■er  condemns  without  cause,  that  i 
us  often  appears  in-iuflicient,   but  f 

nbered  with  rich  spoils,  won  at  tl 
ga  and  queens,   or  other  vain  imbi 

gruff  voice  of  the  press.  He  has 
e  much  will  be  forgiven  to  him. 
apathy  with  Buloi  in  his  literary  1 
netimei  kicks  against  the  traces. 
Jne  day  he  presented  a  Bcalhing 
erj  sentence  was  a  whip  stroke  ■  I 
9  literally  cut  away  to  a  thread. 

My  dear  fellow,'  said  Buioz  ;  'T) 
(on  my  own  people;  modify  the 
dify  it,'  said  Planche,  throwing  thi 

was  the  more  heroic,  as  he  was 
ition.  It  was  in  November,  and  hi 
icription  of  Summer  wear. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose 

Dr.  Johnson's  sentences,  and 
•ir  parts  to  eacli  other,  that  i 
lur,  while  in  reality  it  required 
[•rtioii  of  his  thiaking  powerx. 
nark  concerning  the  ample  forn 
mche's  periods,  adding  that  no 
iater  eaue  lo  hiin^cir, 

''  Louis  Napoleon  has  a  high  est 
Lstave  rianche.  His  cnbinet  is  ne' 
:  Dhx  Mimdet  open  at  one  of  his  t 
Immediately  after  his  accession  to 
■o,  inviting  hiiu  to  select  any  ofli 
tion  of  the  Fine  Arts,'  even  tbe  ch 
unche  considered  that  if  he  took  o' 
lounce  his  liberty,  wash  his  hands, 
inked  the  Emperor  and  declined  ll 
K  personage  high  in  the  departmcr 
iloz  of  the  remarks  of  Tlanche  on 
•  Have  a  rare  sir,'  said 
n  bis  opinions.'     He  paid  a  vi 
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-snentiooed  the  circumstance.     Gustave  arose  from  his  sick  bed,  took 
-the  Emperor's  letter  from  a  drawer,  and  read  it  out  for  him.    •  When 

-^ou  see  this  gentleman  afrain,'  said  he,    •  tell  him  that  I  could  occupy 

^iis  office  to-morrow  if  I  chose.* 

This  man  who  despises  official  salary,  and  ease,  continues  to  labor 
^nr  the  public,  and  for  art.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Universal 
JXliBiBiTioN,  he  wrote  a  series  of  truly  superior  articles.  Still  the 
j^-ame  certainty  of  judgment,  the  same  profound  knowledge,  the 
^ame  masterly,  simple,  and  pure  style.  Recently  he  has  resumed  the 
«"on*ideration  of  the  works  of  the  great  sculptor  whom  France  has 
y  U3t  lost,  David  Angers." 

Sue  and   Planche  were  living  men  when  their  biographies 

T^^ere  skelclied.     Tlie  reader  being  aware  that  both  liave  gone 

to  their  accounts,  would  probably  find   Mirecourt's  handh'ng 

ill-timed  and  too  severe,  if  he  did  not  keep  the  other  fact  before 

1  iim,  while  reading  the  article.      Undisguised  dislike  towards 

Sue,  is  all  along  apparent,  while  great  respect  for  the  critical 

lowers,  and  contempt  for  the  sensual  habits  of  Planche,  are 

equally  evident.     It  will  do  no   harm  to  such  of  our  younger 

I'eaders  as  have  got  through  the  Masteries  (taking  for  granted 

that  they  have  never  scraped  acquaintance  with  the  Jew),  and 

'^ho  are  disposed  from  the  apparent  goodness  of  the  author's 

Veart,  to  go  the  whole  way  with  him  in  his  moral  and  social 

projects — it  will  do  no  harm,  we  repeat,  (o  be  made  acquainted 

villi  his  manner  of  life  as  shown  above,  and  to  be  reminded 

liow  unwise  it  would  be  to  expect  pure  and  refreshing  waters 

Irom  such  a  muddy  and  unhealthy  source. 

It  13  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  sound  judgment,  and 

loftiness  of  thought,  and  pure  taste,  could  be  united  to  such 

grovelling  propensities  as  held  the  mastery  in  the  case  of 

Planche.     Our  own  Goldsmith  may  be  quoted  to  us  as  another 

striking  instance  ;  but  there  are  many  differences.  If  the  purest 

good  nature  and  feeling  prevail  in  his  writings,  they  were  also 

evinced  in  his  prodigal  generosity.     If  his  morals  were  not 

correct,  his  debts  unpaid,  and  if  his  life  generally  was  not  a 

model  for  imitation,  and  if  the  spirit  and  character  of  his 

writings  inculcate  a  conduct  the  reverse  of  his  own,  he  was 

still  no  hypocrite.     He  loved  and  revered  everything  that  is 

good  and  excellent  in  its  nature,  but  strength  of  resolve  was 

wanted ;  and  he  was  not  proof,  during  these  hours  when  the 

souPs  sentinels  are  not  at  their  post,  to  the  seductions  of 


•  /n   the    Illusions   of  Literature,   Irish    Qcahterlt   Betikw, 
■''^0.  xxi.  there  are  a  few  satirical  allusions  to  this  Artist's  manner. 
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sociality,  the  pleavures  of  the  table,  Bud  the  irreffalaiitia 

vhich  they  are  prelndfs.     In  his  thiiikji 

evil  effects  of  hix  weakness  of  pnrpora] 

readers  of  tlie  fiiarea  ham  wliich  he  had 

force  to  free  himself.     And  if  hia  writiii 

to  make  ns  in  love  with  all  Tirtuen,  pi 

the}  were  the  genuine  and  aataral  eman 

heart  at  t\w  moment  of  composition. 

Flanche's  was  nltogpther  a  sensnal  nE 
fully  disposed  to  all  the  agreenhle  impra 
the  medium  of  the  senses.  Hence  his 
arts,  and  the  pure  taste  acquired  in  the  i 
their  finest  productions.  He  deserves  i 
knowledge  and  taste  in  this  departmen 
for  Bpringing  into  the  air,  and  singing 
fine  Summer  morning. 

We  proceed  to  some  incidents  in  Bala 
that  our  critic's  estimation  of  him  must 
for  there  is  throughout  hia  sketch,  a  sir 
liking  for  hia  subject. 

**  HonorS  de  Bsluo  wu  bora  in  Tours, '. 
hoDM  of  tbe  Rut  ImperiaU  vhich  bears  the  . 
The  jouDg  HoDore  grew  up  along  witb  twi 
bis  Bisters,  whose  amusements  he  would  not 
absorbed  was  he  from  hjs  earl]'  jeari,  with  i 
which    continual!}'    carried    him    off  into 

Mcne.  Baltac,  conoprned  to  see  a  ahild  » 
abitraclions,  bought  him  some  tojs,  but  b 
He  seized  od  it  with  jo;,  and  eiercistd  his 
night,  crjing  out  from  time  to  time  to  his  eli 
bow  beautiful !'  Bot  when  sbe  complaiued 
b;  it,  be  retreated  to  the  wood,  and  was  founc 
the  catgut,  with  his  ejes  cast  upward,  and  , 
delighL"* 

At  five  years  of  age  he  reed  the  Scrip 
with  ecstasy  in  their  mysterious  depths, 
he  could  lay  hands  on  before  his  depaitu 
every  book  in  tbe  college,  didionaiies  i 
to  be  frequently  confined  for  uegligenoe, 
"Seated  at  the  feast  of  knowledge,  hesvi 
but  than  came  the  difficulty  of  digestini 
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spent  at  home  in  a  kind  of  waking  somnambulisnii  the  effer- 
vescence ceased,  his  ideas  assumed  distinction,  and  the 
voluminous  furnitnre  with  which  he  had  filled  the  chambers  of 
lii.s  brain  found  their  own  pegs  and  corners. 

Omr  philosopher  of  fourteen  knew  everything  but  what  was  before 
his  eye^.  He  could  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  vineyard  and 
&  field  of  wheat,  and  carefully  preserved  a  Gourd  for  several  days  in 
a  vise,  being  persuaded  by  his  sister  that  it  was  an  Indian  Cactus. 
H  lib  a  glimpse  into  futurity,  he  once  cried  out  to  his  sisters,  *  you 
will  one  day  see  me  renowned.*  However  he  paid  dear  for  his  pro- 
ph&sj,  for'on  every  occasion  the  mocking  young  damsels  would 
accost  him  with  assumed  awe  and  low  curtsies,  '  hail  to  the  Great 
Balzac* 

His  family  having  left  Tours  to  reside  in  Paris  where  his 
father  had  procured  a  lucrative  situation,  he  passed  through 
his  collegiate  course  with  success,  and  amused  himself  at  home 
teaching  his  sisters  Latin,  and  classifviiig  his  increasing  library. 
At  twentj-one,  his  father  examined  him  as  to  his  choice  of  a 
profession ;    he    answered    *  Literature,'     *  But    do   you   not 
know  that  if  you  wish  to  escape  being  a  beggar  in  that  line, 
joa  must  be  a  king  ?'  *  Well,  1  will  be  a  king.'    '  We  may  see,' 
said  his  mother,  *  that  Monsieur  has  a  decided  taste  for  poverty.' 
'  Yes,'  said  the  father,  *  some  people  are  persuaded  that  they 
should  die  in   an  hospital  as  a  matter  of  course.^     So  the 
family  left  the  city,  Honor^  only  remaining.     He  patronised  a 
garret,  wrote  the  most  amusing  letters  to  bis  sisters  on  the 
discomforts  of  his  residence,  and  contracted  tooth-aches  in  his 
windy  apartments,  which  never  afterwards  ceased  troubling  him 
at  intervals.     The  first  literary  attempt  was  an  unacted  tragedy 
on  the   subject  of  Cromwell,   and  Charles  I.     Then  in  the 
midst  of  bodily  suffering  and  dire  poverty,  he  produced  forry 
volumes  of  novels  under  the  name  of  Lord  Rhoone  (anagram 
of  Hoiiorf)   and  Horace  Si.  Jubin.     Finding  he  was  only 
breaking  his  head  against  a  wall,  he  published  with  a  friend's 
aid,  the  works  of  Moli^re  in  one  volume  with  a  preface  by 
himself,  and  the  works  of  Fontaine  in  a  similar  form  ;  but  the 
booksellers  would  not  give  their  hands  to  the  work,  and  he 
only  suffered  loss  by  his  speculation. 

iiis  father,  in  order  to  turn  his  mind  from  literature  in  his 
own  person,  set  him  np  as  head  of  a  printing  estabUshment ; 
tlie  restraints  inflicted  on  the  press  at  the  time  soon  obliged 
obliged  hmi  to  dispose  of  his  plant,  and  he  took  once  more  to 
literature  with   an   additional  amount  of    debt  on   his  back. 
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Continoiil,  itearl;  all  ibeir  youth  b«iiig   spent  in  godtci 

pentiom,  tl)e  Tniiidti  ol  the  fair  peri^ionnaires  cannot  be  tii 

b;  the  reading  of  unattninable  trork$i.     Again,   vhite  be 

home,  merchaiita'  or  ahopkeepcra'  daughters  are  paying  v 

or  attending  morning  concerts,  or  adorning  their  pcfaou 

ahupping,  their  sistera  in  the  French  cities  are  sitting  in 

hives  in  their  fathers'  counting  houses,  and  making  entrii 

outious  folios  bound  in  rough  calf.     Aga 

myriads  ol  Leliat,  AHhura,  Martim,  Delp 

lying  on  our  booksellera'  tables  in  their 

wrappers,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  la 

any  young  lady  or  gentleman  deairous  c 

eating  poison,  we  cannot  conscieuLiously  s 

our  upper  and  middle  ranks  are  so  much 

corresponding  classes  beyond  the  strait  of  C 

our  folk  of  grimy  faces  and  hardened  pali 

hire  and  the  day  of  rest  arrive  ?     Have  t 

of  the  worst  French  romances  F     Have  tl 

memoirs  of  that  dariing  George  IV.,  and  I 

sheets  poisoned  to  the  core  with  the  ral 

scribblers,  who,  striving  after  the  power 

their  French  brothers  in  evil,  have  only  s 

the  bad  quality. 

And  when  tavern  keepers  who  furnish  s 
tomers  already  intoxicated,  when  those  wt 
destruction  of  the  health,  the  innocence,  ; 
of  our  youth,  or  those  who  sell  poison,  1 
be  applied  for  the  extinction  of  human  life, 
these  worthies  go  calmly  about  their  dai 
enjoy  life  without  feeling  the  sting  of  ct 
not  till  then  may  the  writers,  the  publish' 
of  evil  books,  think  they  are  leading  the 
tnd  of  honest  useful  members  of  the  great 

■  Wa  subjoiD  the  nimei  of  some  works  ]i 
notice,  and  as  harmlew  m  the  ordinar;  rnn  of 
Manage  m  Prommce,  par  Mma.  Lionie  Ann 
par  A.  de  Pontmartin,  BtiU  Riue,  par  AmedS 
a  friend'*  report),  Adaliut  P^tal,  par  Henri  i 
tioned.  La  Dw.htttt  d'Hatupar,  and  Amour  et 
Teiier,  ToUa,  Lei  Managet  de  Parit,  Qer 
Mvatagitei.  par  Edmond  Aboat.  We  hope 
•are  of  preieutinB  to  our  readers,  a  few  ipeci 
of  this  tnoBt  geniu,  humorous,  aod  healthj-mi 
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Art.  II.— the  BOOKS  OF  THE  FOUR  KINGS. 

The  Hand- Book  of  Games ^  /r.,  ^r.  Written  or  Compiled 
hj  Professors  and  Amateurs,  Edited  by  Henry  G.  Bolm. 
London  :  Bohn,  18«>0. 

Man  is  at  heart  a  gambler ;  such  has  been  the  opinion 
of  many  deep  thinkers,  who  have  no ade  human  nature  their 
study,  and  it  matters  not  whether  cards,  dice,  or  the  thou- 
fand-nnd-one  other  modes  of  gambling  which  exist,  from 
the  royal  game  of  chess,  played  in  the  princely  court,  to 
the  tbimble-ric?  and  trick-of-the-loop  at  the  rural  fair,  all, 
and  each  in  their  turn,  are  gamblers.  Nay,  is  not  our 
every  day  traffic,  at  best,  a  species  of  gambling,  or,  if  you 
prefer  the  terui,  a  speculation. 

The  most  wily  diplomatist,  whilst  intriguing  with  foreign 
or  domestic  courts;  the  ablest  general,  marshalling  his 
troops  and  leading  his  men  to  victory  ;  the  jndge,  on  his 
judicial  bench  ;  the  pleader,  advocating  his  client's  cause ; 
the  doctor,  wliilst  holding  in  his  hands  the  life  or  death  of 
li'  patient ;  all  are,  more  or  less,  the  creatures  of  circum- 
p^1rlce,  and  guided  by  clrance,  are  merely  gambling  for  the 
liberties,  properties,  or  lives  of  their  respective  adherents. 

Tims,  whilst  man's  nobler  nature  is  inherently  specu- 
lative, can  we  feel  surprised  at  the  almost  natural  tendency 
to  rambling  in  our  social  relations,  when  recreation  com- 
bines with  emolument,  and  the  nobleman  on  the  turf,  or  the 
whist-player  at  his  club,  feels  a  pleasurable  excitement  in 
tJie  chances  and  changes  of  a  game,  though  it  may  be  his 
all  depends  on  the  issue.  Nor  is  gambling  confined  to  the 
hi^'her  circles,  or  to  the  middle  classes ;  the  rustic  at  the 
hed^re  side  has  his  well-thumbed  pack  of  cards,  and  stakes 
hi^all  with  as  true  a  spirit  of  gambling  as  the  highest 
n^)ble  in  the  land,  aye,  or  the  king  on  his  throne.  And 
Df^»w,  that  we  have  shown  how  strong  in  our  nature  is 
the  love  of  play,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  few 
details  of  these  talismanic  bits  of  pasteboard^ — Cards. 

Many  and  various  have  been  the  notions  conceived,  and 

the  opinions  given  as  to  the  origin  of  cards,  some  claiming 

thera  as  a  European,  others  as  an  Eastern  invention;   Ger- 

Dianv,  Spain,  France,  and  England  have  each  their  adherents 

2^4 
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in  assertiog  that  to  tbem  we  a 
Eource  of  smuaement,  and  mucli 
claim  the  hooor  of  originality 
globe,  we  must,  in  justice  to  tri 
brethren  are  the  originators. 
the  same  in  its  principles  as  i 
devised  in  India,  about  the  beg 
The  similarity  between  the  ch 
game  and  the  court  or  coat  card 
chess  we  are  indehted  for  the  : 
eastern  game  there  were  aix  ord 
namely,  Schack,  the  king;  Ph 
elephant ;  Aspensuar,  the  hon 
and  Beydel,  or  Beydak,  the  ft> 
was  no  queen,  as  it  would  be 
oriental  propriety  to  introduce 
which  the  etratagema  of  war  i 
after  the  introduction  of  cheaa  : 
called  the  queen  retained  ita  es 
it  assumed  a  feminine  character. 
to  tlie  French  Vierge,  a  maid,  ai 
The  other  pieces  have  also  u 
European  game.  Namely,  Ph\ 
Bishop  of  the  English,  and  the 
Aapenmar,  the  horseman,  is  the 
English  knight ;  Ruch,  the  cac 
Castle,  and  the  French  Tour ;  « 
the  footmen,  are  now  the  Frent 
Parens. 

The  same  change  has  taken  [ 
in  cards  as  in  chess.  Amongst 
that  have  been  discovered  no  qu 
the  Spanish  or  German  at  au  eai 
the  court  cards  of  each  suit  were 
the  knight,  and  (Sola)  the  kna 
German,  fKoniffJ  the  king^  (  0 
(UnierJ  the  8ubalt«m.  The  . 
queen,  thus  having  four  instet 
keina,  Cavalb,  and  Fante. 
ancient  Indian  game,  called  Che 
this  game,  which  represented  a 
by  four  persona,  thus  shadowing 
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of  whist.  Edward  I.  played  this  game.  There  is  men- 
tion of  certain  monies  being  appropriated  for  the  king  s 
use  wliilst  playing  at  the  Four  Kings — at  least  it  has  been 
so  stated  in  Mr.  Anstis's  History  of  the  Garter.  'J'he 
assumption  however  is,  that  Edward  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  this  game  in  Syria,  having  spent  several  years  in  that 
countrv  when  Prince  of  Wales,  which  is  another  link  to 
tiie  chain  of  their  oriental  origin.  Though  this  game  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  chess,  still  it  but  marks 
tiie  close  affinity  between  cards  and  chess,  as  the  number 
Jo?ir  is  a  distinctive  symbol  in  cards,  for  instance,  the 
honors  are  four,  as  are  also  the  suits,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
I'aot.  as  authenticated  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  her  Retrospection, 
published  in  1801,  and  also  by  a  well-known  writer  in 
Frazer's  Magazine  for  August,  1844,  that  cards  were  gene- 
rally known  bv  the  name  of  the  Books  of  the  Four  Kings. 
The  name  cards  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
word  C7iafur,  which  signifies  four  in  the  Hindostanee  lan- 
pnac^e ;  some  have  supposed  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
Latin  word  C/iarta,  or  paper,  but  the  accredited  opinions 
Sfcm  to  be  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  associate  the  name 
with  the  number. 

The  name,  Naibe,  or  Naipes,  by  which  cards  were  first 
do.-ignated,  both  by  the  Italians  and  Spanish,  is  by  some 
authors  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic ;  others 
aver  that  to  Hiudostan  we  must  look  for  its  origin,  as  the 
word  Na-eeb  signified  in  that  country  a  viceroy  or  governor 
who  ruled  over  a  certain  district  as  sovereign,  and  therefore 
as  the  Four  Kings  was  the  acknowledged  name  for  chess, 
it  is  not  at  least  improbable  that  the  term  Naipes  was  so 
derived.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  cards  are  at 
the  present  day  well  known  both  to  the  Hindoos  and  Mos- 
lems. The  Hindoo  cards  bear  no  resemblance  to  ours  in 
?liape,  as  they  are  usually  circular,  and  are  evidently  pecu- 
liar to  the  country,  identified  with  their  habits,  customs, 
ic.  The  number  of  suits  in  some  packs  is  eight,  in  others 
^en  ;  they,  however,  bear  a  similitude  to  the  earliest  known 
European  cards  in  having  no  queen,  the  two  court  cards 
Imt:  a  king  and  his  principal  minister. 

Whilst  claiming  for  Hiudostan  the  invention  of  cards, 
we  must,  however,  premise  that  in  the  museum  of  the 
Ea^t  India  Company  we  have  no  specimen  of  Hindostanee 


! 
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cuds.  la  the  mu«oum  of  tiia  Ro; 
tre,  however,  three  packa,  one  con 
the  other  two  of  eight  suite  e^h. 
they  are  formed  appears  to  be  cao 
nifibed  aa  to  teel  like  wood.  The 
these  cards  appear  to  be  done  by  tl 
printed.  Judging  by  this,  one  woi 
an  acknowledged  profeBsion  in  I 
those  packs  an  almost  fabulous  or 
sista  of  eight  Buite,  and  from  a  me 
is  accompanied,  the  following  infoi 
Tliey  formerly  belonged  to  a  Capt 
to  whom  they  were  presented,  abc 
Bramin  of  Bouthem  India,  who  : 
that  they  were  an  heir-loom  in  bit 
than  a  thousand  years  old  ;  he  w: 
perfect.  He  also  stated  that  no 
understood  them,  nor  wore  there  a 
which  any  information  regarding 
They  seem,  however,  to  be  in  suci 
the  Bramin's  story  appears  almo 
lead  one  to  imagine  it  a  mere  le 
remote  antiquity,  and  from  the  coi 
hamesB  of  the  animals  the  wril 
a.'^EumeB  them  to  be  of  HindoBtam 

There  is  a  tradition  regarding 
Htanee  cards,  namely,  that  they  w( 
sultana,  to  wean  her  husband  &on 
of  pulling  or  eradicating  his  beard 

There  is  a  marked  siuiilarity  bet 
cords,  preserved  either  in  public  1 
lions,  and  those  of  llindostan. 
European  suits,  cups,  or  chalices, 
liave  been  supposed  to  represent 
in  the  European  state,  that  is, 
monied  men  or  merchants,  and  c 
like  luanncr  are  the  four  great 
Ilindoos  represented,  thas,  Brau 
soldiei'd ;  V'aisyas,  IrtLdesmen  an( 
slaves  and  the  lowest  class  of  labo 

In  the  oldest  stencilled  orprint< 
are  ^>out  fhe  fifteenth  century,  wi 
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the  marks  of  the  suitfl  and  the  Hindostanee  carda ;  the 
former  were  bells,  hearts,  leaves,  and  acorns,  each  of  those 
have  marks  in  common  with  the  eastern  card*  but  tJie 
hearts,  and  no  wliere  can  we  perceive  any  corresponding 
snnbol  to  identify  the  hearts  as  being  derived  from  them. 
The  diamond  of  our  own  time  is  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin  from  the  Castrala  op  mystic  diamond,  worn  on  the 
^jivust  of  Vichnou,  or  held  in  the  polm  of  his  hand. 

Playing  cards  appear  to  have  been  known  from  a  very 
early  date  in  Cliina,  they  were  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  in  the  reign  of  Seum-ho,  in  1120,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  mistresses.  They  were  called  Che-pae,  or 
paper  tickets,  though  the  name  of  a  single  card  was  S/ieTtf 
a  tan.  Tliongh  Very  unlike  the  cards  of  other  countries, 
yet  the  form  of  the  diamond  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  on 
the  European  card  ;  the  Chinese  cards  are  much  narrower 
than  curd. 

Tne  introduction  of  cards  into  Europe  is  still  involved  in 
mystery;  there  is,  however,  a  well-grounded  supposition 
ibt  they  were  known  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  if 
nut  anterior  to  that  period,  as  many  aver.  It  is,  however, 
aithenticat^d  th^t  about  the  year  1393,  Charles  Pouparr, 
treasurer  of  the  household  of  Charles  VI.,  of  France,  made 
an  entrv.  in  his  book  of  accounts,  of  a  Jeux  de  Cartes,  the 
name  still  retained  in  France  for  a  pack  of  cards.  Some 
auihora  assert  that  cards  were  known  in  the  eleventh 
century,  though  John  of  Salisbury,  who  was  born  in  the 
wrly  part  of  the  twelfth,  makes  no  mention  in  his  work, 
"  De  Xugis  Curialium,"  on  the  trifling  of  courtiers,  which 
Uiitrht  lead  one  to  suppose  they  were  in  use  at  that  period, 
-li'ju^h  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  devoted  to  the 
use  and  abuse  of  gaming.  The  canon  of  the  Council  of 
\\urcester,  held  in  1240,  interdicts  clergymen  from  parti- 
•'.puting  in  games,  such  as  dice,  king  and  queen,  &c. ;  the 
latter  may  have  been  the  game  of  cards.  The  entry  in  the 
^urdrobe  accounts  of  Edward  I.,  wo  have  recorded  botbre  ; 
lie  hud  acquired  a  knowledge  of  chess,  or  the  game  of  the 
l*j«ir  kings,  in  the  east ;  tliis  was,  however,  merely  an  as- 
snriiptiou  of  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  in  his  remarks  on 
Mr.  Austis's  •*  History  of  the  Garter;"  but  might  not 
Uward  have  learnt  the  game  from  his  wife,  Eleanor  of 
'u.nile,  and  thus  give  to  Spain  the   honor  of  introducing 
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merely  founded  on  an  entry  made  in  the  accounts  of  Charles 
Poupart,  treasurer  to  Charles  the  VI.,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  purchase  of  three  packs  of  cards  from  a  painter 
named  Jacquemin  Gringonneur,  who  was  the  supposed 
inventor.  It  is,  however,  an  undoubted  fact,  that  cards 
\^ere  not  in  general  use  previous  to,  or  even  at  that  period. 


...^    ,,^.**v*^.g    jy^w^i^  lAuuji   uuuut  ujc  year  xou/, 

wlif'n  an  edict  was  issued  prohibiting  them  on  working  days. 
Tbepassion  of  Gambling,  however,  so  strongly  inherent  in 
man's  nature,  became  so  powerful  at  this  period,  that  many, 
aware  of  their  weakness,  and  fearing  a  predilection  at  all 
times  so  fatal,  when  unrestrainedly  indulged,  made  voluntary 
I'.evlcres  to  refrain  from  this  vice,  and  bound  themselves  to  the 
payment  of  certain  monies  in  cases  of  infraction.  The  tempo- 
Kuice  movement  of  our  own  day,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  which  so  wondrous  a  change  has  been  wrought  on  the 
rruiida  and  characters  of  a  people  labouring  under  what 
mi^^ht  be  termed  a  natmial  vice,  and  in  a  great  degree 
breaking  those  bonds  by  which  they  were  enthraDed,  by 
pledges  to  refrain  from  a  passion  as  direful  in  its  conse- 
quences, and  we  might  add,  more  debasing  in  its  indulgence 
than  gaming,  bears  a  striking  similarity  to  the  system 
adopted  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Menestrier  records  that 
Amadeus  VIIL,  Duke  of  Savoy,  afterwards  Pope  Felix  V., 
^  rbad  all  kinds  of  gaming  in  his  territory ;  cards  were  per- 
iiiiUed  only  to  women,  with  whom  men  might  play,  provided 
li^y  only  played  for  pins.  This  prohibition  was  issued  in  the 
year  14;jO. 

Germany  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  card  making, 
J^-en  pursued  as  a  regular  trade,  which  was  early  in  the 
Mreenih  century.  From  some  records  extant,  it  would 
apiK:ar  that  women  were  the  earliest  card  makers  and  card 
I' mters.  In  an  old  rate-book  of  Nuremberg  the  name  of 
^^^''Tgret  Kartemnalerxn  is  mentioned,  year  1438.  Nurem- 
^"^^y  Augsburg,  and  Ulm,  appear  to  have  been  the  chief 
\'jw[jd  in  Germany  where  cards  were  manufactured  in  the 
hueenth  century.  Nor  did  they  confine  their  sales  of  these 
Commodities  to  their  own  country ;  theydidalso  alarge  export 
^rade,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  against  the  German 
card  makers  that  the  order  was  issued  in  Venice,  prohibiting 
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the  inlrodQciioD  of  foreign 
peaalty,  as  their  own  manul 
tnde,  in  conseqaence  of  theii 

Though  it  hw  been  aaflun 
its  origin  in  th«  practice  of 
was  thence  extended  to  Sfti 
theory  ia  by  no  means  authe 
1440  were  evidently  stencill 
of  ao  many  women  card  paii 
between  1433  and  1477,  is  i 
is  not  the  fact ;  they,  at  lea 
It  may  however  be  credite 
profeesions  werepractiaed  b 
like  barber- 8  nrgeona. 

The  precise  period  in  whi( 
duced  in  Kurope,  or  in  what  < 
donbtfbl.  A  wood  engravin 
to  hare  been  discovered  past 
bnt  as  the  figures  were  eupp 
genninenesa  of  the  date  canr 
of  this  eat  is  (he  Blessed  Vi 
her  arms,  anrroHnded  by  fo 
Catharine,  6t.  Barbara,  St. 
fecsimile  of  it  is  giTen  in  t 
October,  1845. 

TheSt.Chriatopherm  Earl 
date  1493,  as  meationed  bj 
inside  of  the  cover  of  a  rmni' 
Buxheim  near  Memmingen 
Augsburg.  On  the  inside  a 
served  another  cnt,  of  the  A 
8t.  Christopher,  and  appare 
time.  The  volume  in  whit 
bequeathed  to  the  convent  by 
was  living  in  1497.  Both 
Spencer's  collection.  There 
connexion  with  cards  relate 
]««acbing  in  the  year  1424, 
Ohnrch  of  St.  Petronios  at  1 
the  evils  of  gaming,  partieal 
B<^ogneee  were  mnen  ad^c^ 
la^e  fire  in  the  puWic  pluct 
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A  poor  card  maker  who  was  presen  t ,  seeing  liis  mode  oflife  th  us, 
as  it  were,  wrestedfrom  him,  addressed  the  saint  as  follows  : 
*'  Father,  I  have  not  learned  any  other  business  than  that 
of  card-making,  and  if  that  is  taken  from  me,  you  deprive 
meof  hfe,  and  my  destitute  family  of  the  means  of  support." 
The  saint  replied' thus  to  his  appeal,  "if  you  are  at  a  loss 
how  to  employ  your  talent  for  painting  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  gain  a  fortune,  paint  this  image  and  you  will  have 
DO  cause  to  regret  the  change."  Thus  saying,  he  drew  forth 
a  tablet,  and  traced  on  it  the  figure  of  a  radiant  sun,  with 
the  name  of  Jesus  indicated  in  the  centre  by  the  letters 
I. U.S.  The  card  painter  followed  the  saint's  advice,  and 
eventuallv  became  a  rich  man.  There  is  an  old  wood-cut 
in  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  bearing  date  1454,  which  is 
thought  to  have  reference  to  this  anecdote,  as  the  saint  is 
represented  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  symbol  he  recom- 
mended the  card  maker  to  paint.  Nor  was  Saint  Bernardin 
the  only  denouncer  of  cards  when  played  not  as  a  pastime, 
but  as  a  mode  of  gambling;  several  other  holy  fathers 
pr»}ached  on  the  same  subject,  and  with  like  success.  The 
Civil  Authorities  also  denounced  cards,  which  in  Germany, 
had  at  that  period,  become  very  popular,  and  some  of  the 
^> Titers  of  that  day  mentioned  cards  as  a  game  at  which 
g^entlemen  might  play  after  dinner  or  supper  to  recreate 
their  minds,  and  to  improve  digestion.  The  progress  of 
card-playtng  was,  however,  uninterrupted  through  the  sub- 
sequent centuries,  and  even  in  England  during  the  reign  of  the 
foiu'th  Edward,  we  have  mention  of  card  making  as  a  regular 
business  of  the  country,  but  whether  this  is  truth  or  fallacy  it 
is  however  an  admitted  fact  that  they  formed  a  portion  of 
theChristmas  pastimes  at  that  epoch;  Hemy  VII.,  according 
to  Barrington,  had  a  passion  for  cards,  as  there  is  notice  of 
several  entries  of  money  lost  at  cards,  in  his  privv  purse 
expenses.  Cards  was  a  common  game  at  Henry  s  court 
too ;  the  royal  children  indulged  in  this  recreation,  and 
Margaret,  aflerwards  wife  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  had 
her  tirst  interview  with  her  affianced  husband  whilst  engaged 
at  cards,  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ment. James  himself  indulged  in  this  pastime,  and  there 
are  various  instances  on  record  of  monies  lost  by  him.  In 
Chambers'  Edinburgh  Joumid  of  1832,  "  there  is  mention 
of  an  entry  of  four  French  crowns  given  to  Cuddy  the 

29 
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Inglia  luter,  to  louse  liis  < 
the  cartis  ;  i.  e.,  fo  redceii 
at  carde."  Rogrei-a,  wlie 
licRnse  or  not,  wo  cannot 
playing  cards  in  bis  first  vi 
is  not  unlikely,  and  may  1 
is  Biipposeil  fd  be.  It  lias 
Henry  VIH.,  that  among 
could  play  with" cardes  or 
be  altribntedto  her  8pani: 
Princess  Mary,  atlerward; 
are  various  entries  of  mOT 
purpose.  Dnring  Henry 
general  amusement  amor 
and  Scotland. 

There  is  no  mention  c 
Ireland  anterior  to  the  bIj 
latter  end  of  that  centnr 
flinnsemcnt  in  the  south  o 
of  which  led  to  every  spo 
The  favorite  game  in  Ker 
which  was  sujiposed  to  ba 
as  a  game  eo  dcsijrnated  i 

The  period  at  wliicli  cai 
divination  or  tbrtune-tell 
known.  It  is,  however,  i 
cnstomary  in  or  about  th 
The  gypsies,  by  whom  this 
prnclised,  were  undoubted 
if  proof  was  wanted,  that 
This  species  of  juggling 
during  the  latter  portion  i 
the  nervous  or  weak-mii 
batielnl  influence  to  divim 
what  direfiil  consequences 
ftndsonietnncs  life,  have  ht 
crednlity  led  them  to  se^ 
a  knowledge  which  the  A 
cealed  from  them.  Nor  i 
that  such  practices  jiave 
transmitted  to  our  own  en 
present   day  our  itinerai 
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credulity  of  simple  people,  aye,  and  of  educated  ones  too 
when  imagination  ia  allowed  to  assume  the  place  of  reason, 
Gild  the  lady  or  gentleman,  as  the  case  may  be,  though 
outwardly  scoffing,  is  yet  inwardly  believing  in  the  magic 
mysteries  of  the  card-drawer.  We  do  not,  here,  of  course, 
allude  to  the  simple  feats  and  tricks  performed  by  tlie 
domestic  conjurer.  Who  is  it  that  will  not  at  intervals 
retrace  the  happy  period  when  first  initiated  into  the  mystic 
game  of  card- playing,  or  the  still  more  attractive  hour 
when  some  young  companion,  learned  in  the  occult  science, 
with  assumed  witchcraft  adroitly  divined  our  inmost 
thoughts,  and  knowingly  pointed  out  the  card  we  were 
thiuking  of.  and  we  felt  an  almost  instinctive  fear  of  one 
who  to  our  crude  minds  seemed  gifted  with  the  powers  of 
divination.  Tha^  reminiscences  ot  bovhood  would  be  irrele-» 
vant  here  were  we  not  drawinc:  a  line  of  distinction  between 
the  use  and  abuse  of  a  simple  mode  of  amusement. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  herself  a  card- 
player,  dramatic  and  satirical  representations  of  cards 
a[»pear  to  have  been  a  Christmas  pastime.  In  this  art  we 
have  preceded  the  French,  who,  artistic  as  they  undeniably 
are,  were  still  nearly  a  century  behindhand.  Rimero  w^as 
th''  game  in  vogue  during  Elizabeth's  reign ;  Man  was 
that  most  generally  played  in  Jame^  I. ;  this  game  appears 
to  have  been  played  with  fine  cards,  and  like  our  own  old 
j^ames  of  five-and- twenty  and  five-and-forty,  the  five  of 
trumps,  called  the  five  fingers,  was  the  best  card,  next  to 
which  was  the  ace  of  hearts. 

Though  card-making  was  in  practice  in  England  in  the 
fitteenth  century,  yet  some  authors  would  have  it  that  it 
was  not  in  general  use  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  or 
James.  Spain,  at  this  time,  claimed  the  privilege  of  manu- 
facturing cards  not  alone  for  its  own  country  but  in  a  great 
measure  for  ours  also.  Jehan  Volay,  or  according  to 
Leber,  Jean  Volay,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
card  makers  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  there  are  some  of 
hi3  manufacture  preserved  in  the  Ijibliotkequo  Imperiale, 
at  Paris. 

From  a  satirical  poem,  entitled  tlie  "  Knave  of  Hearts,'' 
l>y  Samuel  Rowlands,  in  ltil2,  it  w^ould  appear  that  cards 
were  at  that  time  very  generally  manufactured  in  England, 
and  a  few  years  later  a  prohibition  was  issued  forbidding 
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Ihe  importatioTi  of  Ibn 
Charles  [.  But  a  sac 
distance,  which  for  a  ti 
and  when  cards  were  u 
as  a  inedram  by  which 
promulgated.  We  hai 
supposed  to  be  invente 
matical  knowledge,  bi 
Btniction,  and  by  this 
piiritona  of  that  day. 
by  which  means  the  k 
cyphering  was  imparl 
accession  to  the  thron< 
things,  and  if  his  prcc 
was  Charles  in  the  oth 
reigned  triumphant,  ca 
in  great  request.  I)u3 
making  increased  vas 
rendering  cards  a  med 
alone  to  diffuse  usefu 
also  for  the  purposes 
tific  or  geographical 
thonght  and  purpose,  i 
exclusive  use  of  the 
heraldry,  and  the  ele 
England,  however,  a  ^ 
records  of  cards  being 
conveying  inatroction 
were  politics,  historj 
About  the  seventeenti 
invented  at  Lyons,  in 
presented  by  tne  arms  i 
turaily  gave  ofience.b 
but  purely  through  ins 
and  Dis  plates  restore! 
change  them  into  priO' 
same  period  a  pack  i 
with  almost  a  similar 
representing  the  arms 
heads  of  i-urope.  Foi 
henldic  arms  of  the  F 
England.     The  King 
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reign  of  Spain,  and  the  King  of  Spades  that  of  France  : 
the  queens,  knaves  (or  princes  as  they  were  called),  and 
aces,  represented  the  other  European  powers.  Another 
Dflck  of  heraldic  cards,  which  had  merely  reference  to  Eng- 
land, was  invented  about  this  period;  in  this  the  nobles 
were  represented,  eaeh  according  to  their  grade,  bv  the  high 
or  low  cards.  As  a  description  of  the  annorial  bearings 
was  necessary  in  order  to  play  with  heraldic  cards,  the  game 
did  not  become  popular,  and  outlived  neither  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV,,  nor  the  Revolution  in  England. 

Cards  were  used  at  this  period  for  all  purposes  of  in- 
struction as  well  as  amusement ;  thus,  learning  made  easy 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Cardinal  Mazariu  gets  the 
credit  of  suggesting  cards,  as  a  mode  of  imparting  informa- 
tion to  Louis  XIV.,  when  a  child.  Thus,  geography,  his- 
tory, grammar,  and  all  the  other  adjuncts  to  learning,  were 
imbibed  by  the  royal  youth  as  a  recreation,  rather  "than  a 
laborious  study. 

la  Anne's  reign,  and  that  of  George  the  First,  satirical 
and  emblematic  cards  were  niuch  in  vogue.  Various  were 
the  subjects  selected  for  the  latter ;  love,  however,  generally 
bore  the  sway,  and  each  card  had  a  symbolic  motto.  The 
satirical  cards  were  similar  in  design,  only  different  in  tcn- 
tlency,  as  the  mottoes  were  as  keenly  pungent  on  one,  as 
they  were  sweetly  amorous  on  the  other. 
^  Books  containing  instructions  for  playing  at  cards  were 
first  published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  from 
their  very  earliest  publication  down  to  the  present  day,  all 
that  has  been  written  on  them,  even  by  our  own  Hoyle, 
could  not  supply  the  same  instrucUon  to  the  uninitiated,  as 
the  practice  of  card  playing  itself  imparts.  No  hook  learn- 
ing on  that  subject  at  least,  can  compete  with  that  of  the 
experienced  and  practical  card  player. 

V\  hist  or  Whisk,  as  it  was  originally  called,  though  a 
very  popular,  was  by  no  means  as  fasliionable  or  scientific 
a  game  in  its  earlier  days  as  it  has  since  become.  It  was 
then  played  with  what  are  called  Swabbers;  this  term  origi- 
nated most  probably  in  the  custom  which  then  prevailed, 
by  which  a  player  holding  in  his  hand  certain  cards  was 
entitled  to  take  up  a  share  of  the  stake,  independent  of  the 
^T^\^^  ^'^^6  game,  and  thus  in  seamen's  parlance,  clearing 
the  deck,  or  swabbing,  as  it  was  called.    Swift  represents 
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clergymen  at  that  period,  as  fond  of 
Wtiisk,  however,  did  not  attain  its  liig 
half  a  century  ago,  when  a  set  of  geni 
the  crown  coffee  iiouse,  in  Bedford  Ro 
scientific  instructions  of  Edmund  llo 
tise  on  Whist  was  at  that  time  p 
Oabome,  at  Gray's  Inn,  attained  for 
nence  it  still  maintains  over  all  gamee 
Alexander  Thompson,  in  his  "  Hum 
the  prologue  thus  commemorated  be 
their  scientific  inBtructor — 

"  Who  will  believe  that  man  co 

Who  spent  near  half  an  age  in  i 

Grew  grey  with  calculation, — 1 

As  if  Life  s  business  centred  in 

That  snch  there  is,  let  me  to  tin 

Who  with  such  liberal  hands  re 

Lo  1  Whist  he  makes  a  science ; 

Deign  to  turn  school-boys  in  tb 

Kings  too,  and  Viceroys,  proud 

Devour  his  learned  page  in  qu( 

While  lordly  Sharpers  dupe  aw. 

And  scarce  leave  one  poor  cull 

The  substitution  of  the  term  Whiat 

Whisk,  has  evidently  reference  to  the 

be  observed  whilst  playing  the  game 

cides  in  this  opinion;  and  the  write 

Foreign  Quarterly  Review  aseumos 

origin  in  the  "  Irish  phrase.  Whisht, 

term  however,  hears  its  own  interpret* 

intended  to  enjoin  silence. 

Whisk  and  Swabbers  was  the  same 
of  butf  and  Honours,  The  reason  aei 
larity  of  these  games  amongst  the  1 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  to  that 
auuied  to  have  been  the  covert  ridieul 
to  cast  on  the  dress  and  habits  of  the 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Aime  car 
eenith  in  all  civilized  Europe,  In 
fashionable  and  popular.  Ombre  wai 
the  ladies,  piquet  of  the  gentlemen; 
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ascended  no  higher  tlian  the  grade  of  country  Bqiiiros. 
Pope  immortalized  ombre  in  his  '*  Ivape  of  the  Lock  ;"  this 
trauie  was  evidently  the  one  most  in  favour  at  this  epoch. 
During  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  *'  Georgian  Era/' 
cards  were  much  in  vogue  :  {Seymour's**  Court  Gamester/* 
TOtteu,  according  to  the  title-page,  for  tlie  use  of  the 
iTiucesses,  wa^  published  in  the  early  part  of  George  the 
First's  reign,  and  v^^as  intended  for  tlio  instruction  of  the 
■I::uiratvrs  of  George  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George 
IL  His  descriptions  of  Ombre  and  Piquet  were  most 
Oiub<Tate,  but  at  Chess  he  was  evidently  at  fault,  thougli 
'he  litltj-page  of  this  work  assumes  it  to  have  been  altogether 
i:ait'hd».'d  for-the  royal  circle,  yet  the  preface  admits  that  it 
enibruced  a  wider  range,  and  the  author  acknowledges  that 
lie  L:id  been  induced  to  compile  it  for  the  fashioruible  world 
at  large,  gaming  being  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  time,  that 
'Ml  accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject  was  considered  a  test 
or*  ^^iiitility. 

liiiriiig  that  epoch  gambling  was,  in  every  phase  of  life, 
t^L'  ordor  of  the  day  ;  whether  in  private  pastinio  or  public 
i  '>.>ing,  a  spirit  of  speculation  pervaded  all.  The  6outh 
S.M  (juoble  and  various  other  schemes  arose  and  fell,  with 
tiic  .-line  rapidity  as  every  Utopian  juggle,  no  matter  in 
^':::.t  cea'ury  concocted  ;  and  the  promoters  with  their  dupes 
\\<'h'  euch  appropriately  caricatured  by  a  pack  of  cards 
^•.  i-li  was  i?tiued  in  1721,  About  the  same  time  a  set  of 
'•-•icisiure  cards  was  publi.^hed  in  Holland,  ridiculing  the 
ili^-L>>ippi  scheme.  About  the  year  17j7,  lloyle's  **Trea- 
*>''  on  Whist'*  was  published,  and  was  received  w^ith 
'iiiVt.Tral  and  marked  approbation,  particularly  amongst 
*'r  eiire  oF  the  clubs,  who  ibrmed  themselves  into  coteries 
■'•  aa  exclusive  character,  not  merely  ibr  the  purposes  of 
^  '-*'ii  intercourse,  but  in  order  to  indulge  tlieir  passion  for 
'Vii.-t,  wjiich  at  that  period  attaiued  a  celebrity  it  has 
-iU'i^ uiicd  up  to  the  present  period. 

i.iis  \Yas  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  in  the  halcyon  days 
'jJ  ijiMiu  Xash,  when  Cibber  was  poet-laureate,  when  the 
i^^iirds,  the  pride  of  the  army,  were  the  heroes  w^e  see 
T'lTesfnted  in  Hogarth's  **  March  to  Finchley,"  and  when 
;'i<-li  statesmen  as  Bubb  Doddington  had  the  entree  by  the 
'"H'^k  stairs  both  at  Leicester  House  and  at  St.  James's. 

tveu  the  mentors  of  this  age,  both  spiritual  and  proiane^ 
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seem  to  have  been  imbued  with  tl 
to  have  had  a  taint  of  the  preve 
their  efforts  at  correction.  John 
Ricfaardson,  the  novelist,  though 
ing  reformation,  etiU  wrote  and 
oar  time  at  least,  would  be  consi 

Bath,  or  aa  it  has  been  design 
became,  under  the  reign  of  Beau 
for  the  gay  and  frivolous;  he 
which  dl  the  little  world  of  fi 
cliarming  watering-place  seemei 
was  by  nature  adapted  to  the  ditt 
with  pleasure,  and  in  which 
caterer  to  the  happiness  of  othei 
science  of  flattery,  and  could  adr 
a  duchess,  whilst  affecting  to  i 
cajole  tho  little  wonld-be  fine  li 
they  were  honoured  by  his  cou' 
them  out  for  the  amusement  of 
tact  was  displayed  in  bringing  p 
desirous  to  be  acquainted,  or 
His  dress,  as  master  of  the  cer 
odd  ;  he  wore  a  large  white  hat, 
stock  before  instead  of  behind ;  t 
bracing  air  his  waistcoat  was  1 
bosom  of  hia  shirt.  He  drove  ei: 
in  state  to  the  rooms  was  alway 
escort,  and  a  band  of  music,  gen 
horns. 

There  was  a  marble  statue  ere 
death,  which  took  place  in  17< 
Bath,  in  gratitude  for  the  benefits 
bis  means.  The  statue  was  p 
between  those  of  Newton  and  Pi 
tion  was  animadverted  on  in  a  w 
Lord  Chesterfield  :— 

"  The  Statue,  placed  thes 

Gives  Satire  all  its  stn 

Wisdom  and  Wit  are  litt! 

But  Folly  at  full  lengt 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was  a 
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where  he  indulged  in  play  with  a  Mr.  Lookup,  one  of  the 
most  notorious  professional  gamesters  of  the  day ;  billiards 
was  also  a  favorite  amusement,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
Lookup  was  a  proficient  in  all  those  games ;  the  money  which 
he  had  at  various  times  won  from  Lord  Chesterfield  at 
Piquet  he  expended  in  building  some  houses  at  Bath,  and  in 
compliment  to  the  noble  pigeon  he  had  so  well  plucked,  he 
humorously  called  them  "  Chesterfield  Row."  Lookup, 
however,  got  into  a  scrape  which  was  near  proving  fatal  to 
him ;  he  was  accused  of  unfair  play  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  lost  heavily  to  him,  and  in  the  course  of  the  law  pro- 
ceeding attendant  on  the  matter,  he,  through  the  blundering 
of  his  attorney  involuntarily  committed  perjury  for  which  he 
was  convicted,  and  merely  escaped  the  pillory  owing  to  a 
flaw  in  bis  opponent's  indictment.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
with  cards  in  his  hand,  whilst  playing  at  his  favorite  game 
of  hxmibug,  which  gave  rise  to  the  witty  remark  of  toote, 
that,  **  Lookup  was  humbugged  out  of  the  world  at  last." 

The  reign  of  George  IL  was  remarkable  as  an  era  of  vice, 
of  which  gaming  took  the  lead,  and  though  Colley  Gibber 
sipped  his  wine  at  the  table  of  "  my  lord ;"  and  the  great  old 
Samuel  Johnson  behind  a  screen  in  Caves*  back  shop  eagerly 
devours  a  plate  of  meat,  which  the  thoughtful  book-seller  has 
sent  him  from  his  own  table,  still  might  be  seen  a  batch  of 
gambling  senators  hurrying  down  to  the  house  from  the 
club  at  White  8  to  record  their  votes  against  gambling, 
whilst  fresh  from  the  act  of  indulging  in  the  vice,  against 
which  their  censure  was  thus  passed. 

This  disgraceful  inconsistency  was  cleverly  shown  up  in 
an  ironical  pamphlet  entitled,  "  A  Letter  to  the  Club  at 
White's." 

The  gaming  propensities  of  Lord  Anson  the  circum- 
navigator were  keenly  satirised  in  a  series  of  humorous  and 
amusing  prints  levelled  at  the  time  against  the  ministry, 
Anson  being  a  member  of  both  the  ministry  and  the  club. 
The  gamesters'  coat  of  arms  is  represented  in  the  same  series. 
The  shield  is  charged  with  cards,  dice,  and  dice-boxes,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  chain,  from  which  hangs  a  label  inscribed 
"  Claret,"  Supporters,  two  knaves.  Crest,  a  hand  holding  a 
dice-box.    Motto,  "  Coff  it  Amor  Nummi." 

The  passion  for  gambling  increased  rather  than  decreased 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II L     Preachers 
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were  loud  ia  their  deniinci 
nell,  master  of  tlie  Temple, 
hand  placed  under  tbe  km 
animated  sermon  in  nliicli, 
QAMBLBns,  he  levelled  Ilia 
himself. 

Various  species  of  cards 
intf  todifferentperioda;  the 
have  been  the  Tarocchi  or 
tbe  four  eulla,  wliich  are  in 
Some  suppose  the  Tarocchi 
origin,  whilst  others  assuDK 
of  Jacquemiu  Gringonneur 
King  Charles  VI.  An  Ita 
gets  the  credit  of  originati 
Tarota  ia  at  present  used  in 
by  thewriter;  of  the  aixteenf 
eight  cards,  and  four  suits, 
caps,  batons  and  money. 

rheearliestknowuspecim 
cards  are  those  preserved  i 
and  are  supposed  to  be  one 
Charles  VI.,  13^3.  They 
Gaignieres,  governor  to  th 
and  who  bequeathed  them  i 
and  drawings  to  the  king  ii 
alludea  to  them  in  an  accoi 
in  l(iD8  :  "  I  waited  upon 
Quaniores  (do  Gaignieres) ; 
Guiee.  One  toy  I  took  pai 
playing  cards  for  300  year 
bigger  than  what  are  now  u 
illumioated  with  gilt  bordei 
tirm,  but  there  was  not  a  c( 

Mons.  Duchesne  in  his 
jouer,"  published  in  the  "  A 
1837,  thus  writes,  "  there  t 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  ( 
of  what  are  called  Tarocch 
consisted  of  fifty.  They  ai 
ner  of  illumiualions  in  old 
which  is  in  other  pnda  mark 
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bv  means  of  points  slightly  pricked  into  the  composition 
upon  which  the  gilding  is  laid.  They  are  surrounded  by  a 
bonier  of  silver  gilding,  in  which  there  is  also  seen  an  orna- 
ment, formed  in  the  same  manner,  by  means  of  points,  re- 
presenting a  kind  of  scroll  or  twisted  riband.  Some  parts 
ot  the  embroidery  on  the  vestments  of  the  different  figures 
are  lieiirhtened  with  gold,  while  the  weapons  and  armour 
are  cov'ered  with  silver,  which,  like  that  on  the  borders,  has 
fur  the  most  part  become  oxydized  through  time." 

The  ancient  Tarocchi  cards  are  not  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  for  games  of  chance,  but  rather  of  instruction.  In 
this  n-ame,  consisting  of  five  classes,  we  find  the  planets 
reiiresonting  the  celestial  system,  the  virtues  which  consti- 
uue  the  basis  of  all  morality,  the  sciences,  the  muses,  and 
^:I;ally,  the  several  conditions  of  life  in  which  man  may  be 
rlami,'from  the  very  highest  to  the  lowest  position. 

The  oldest  specimens  of  undoubted  playing  cards  are 
either  stencilled  or  engraven  on  wood,  and  judgmg  by  the 
etvle  of  their  execution  one  would  take  them  to  have  been 
executed  early  in  the  fitYeenth  century. 

The  invention  of  cards,  with  the  suits  now  m  use,  has 
bf^en  claimed  bv  the  French,  as  also  the  substitution  oi  the 
qiie.^n,  as  a  second  court  card,  instead  of  a  male  figure.  I  ins 
arrunn-oment  has  been  considered  by  several  French  writers 
astvi-ical  of  the  gallantry  of  theiruation.  The  French  were 
al<(3  the  first  who  gave  historical  names  to  their  court  cards, 
tlioncrh  the  court  cards  were  named  as  follows  in  the  time  of 
IV-re'  Daniel ;  we  have  this  moment  before  us  a  pack  ot 
French  cards  bearing  precisely  the  same  names  and  devices  : 


Su'it,  Kings, 

C(EUR.  CHAKLEMAGNE. 

CAftREAU.  C^SAR. 

TREFLB.  ALEXANDER. 

PIQUE.  DAVID. 


Queens, 

JUDITH. 
RACHEL. 
ARGlNE. 
PALLAS. 


Valets  or  Knaves, 

LAHIUE. 
HECTOR. 
LANCELOT. 
HOGlER. 


In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  these  names  were  changed, 
tlu>kinn's  wei°e  Solomon,  Auirustus,  Clovi8,and  Constantme^; 
an.i  tb.?(pieen3,  Elizabeth,  Dido,  Clotilde,  and  ''  Fantuhsea; 
wiiil.t  the  knaves  had  no  particular  names,  but  were  desig- 
Tiat.  (1  from  their  ofHce,  and  all  the  characters  were  in  tlie 
''ns^nme  of  the  period.  .  ,    , 

Pere  Daniel  gives  a  rather  romantic  explanation  ot  tne 
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enito  and  titles  by  which  they  are 
taking  precedence  in  the  game  of  p 
present  money.  The  trefle,  orcloi 
in  the  meadows  of  France,  denotes 
where  a  wary  general  should  enci 
Jorage  for  his  army.  Piques  sign 
which  onght  to  be  well  stored.  Th 
of  heavy  arrows  shot  from  a  cross- 
called  from  their  heads  being  sqa 
signified  courage  amongst  commati 

David,  Alexander,  Uteear,  and  Cbi 
of  the  four  suit«  of  piquet,  as  repre 
perienced  leaders.  P^re  Daniel  e 
Id  Argine  the  queen  of  clubs,  the  i 
at  once  jumps  to  the  conclusion  th 
of  Chfu-les  VII.  is  intended.  Bache 
the  mistress  of  Charles  VII. ;  and  . 
forth  by  the  chaste  and  warlike  Pi 
Jewish  heroine,  but  the  wife  of  Lo' 

David  he  typifies  as  Charles  VI] 
larity  in  their  destinies ;  Charles,  1 
ing  been  persecuted  by  his  father, 
wife,  Isabel  of  Bavtma,  is  proscrib 
afterwards  regains  hia  kingdom; 
wicked  character  of  bis  son,  Loui 
Absalom's  revolt. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
sets  of  cards  were  engraven  on  cop 
necesBarily  of  high  price,  they  we 
the  wealthier  classes.  Mons.  Let 
were  not  intended  for  play  ;  bow 
that  opinion  may  be,  yet  it  is 
available  as  playing  cards,  bavin 
suits  as  the  ordinary  playing  cardf 
in  every  respect  arranged  for  plaj 
concerning  ihem  was  imbibed  fri 
were  colourless,  they  were  conseq 
were,  however,  so  well  defined,  tli 
merely  an  erroneous  supposition. 

The  form  of  these  cards  was  ciri 
tained  four  court  cards,  namely,  a 
knave ;  the  t'onr  aces  formed  one 
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numeral  cards  was  the  nine,  there  being  no  ten  in  the  pack, 
the  respective  number  of  each  being  marked  at  the  top,  in 
Arabic  cyphers,  and  at  the  bottom  in  Roman  numerals.  At 
the  bottom  also,  were  the  letters  T.  W.,  supposed  to  have 
bet'D  intended  as  the  initials  of  the  engraver. 

Breitkopf,  in  his  "ii^nquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Playing 
Cards,"  mentions  a  pack  engraven  on  copper,  consisting  of 
iiftv-twocai*ds ;  each  of  the  foursuits'containingaking,  queen, 
valet  or  knave,  as  v^e  termit,  together  with  ten  numeral  cards. 
The  marks  of  the  suits  were  swords,  clubs,  (proper  not  tre- 
ses), cups,  and  pomegranates.  The  latter  mark,  substituted 
for  that  of  money,  was  supposed  to  have  been  intended  by 
the  artist  as  a  commemoration  of  the  marriage  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  with  Joanna, 
danghter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  King  and  Queen  of 
^ram,  who  on  their  subjugation  of  the  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
in  1497,  adopted  the  Granada  or  pomegranate  as  one  of 
their  badges.  The  cards  are,  however,  unmistakeably  of  that 
Period,  and  have  generally  been  ascribed  to  Israel  van 
Mccken,  who  was  a  subject  to  Philip,  being  a  native 
of  Bocholt;  Philip  having  inherited  the  Netherlands  in 
right  of  his  mother,  Mary  of  Burgundy. 

In  the  British  Museum  may  be  seen  a  pack  of  those 
''arda  nearly  complete,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  en- 
jzraven  by  Israel  van  Mecken  the  elder.  The  German 
cards  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  very  highly  embellished, 
and  ornamentation  of  even  a  grotesque  kind  was  frequently 
introduced  at  the  caprice  of  the  designer.  Bells,  one  of  the 
♦rinblemsin  vogue,  was  borrowed  from  the  Indian  cards,  as  it 
is  well  authenticated  that  this  symbol  was  of  oriental  origin. 
The  use  of  bells  in  the  east,  whether  as  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tiun,  or  as  a  means  of  diversion,  is  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  female  dancers,  or  as  they  are  called  the  Baladins;  have 
their  legs  ornamented  with  small  bells,  which  they  shake 
^iien  dancing ;  girdles  formed  of  bells  are  worn  by  infants 
without  any  other  clothing ;  and  sometimes  a  single  bell 
s'jmces.  This  bell,  though  it  contains  a  viper's  tongue,  is  or^ 
namental  rather  than  degrading,  as  might  be  supposed,  and 
ii  owasionally  bestowed  by  the  king  to  some  one  he  wishes 
to  compliment.  Bells,  were  transmitted  from  the  Hebrews 
^^  the  Arabs,  and  were  in  these  countries  as  in  India  a 
nark  of  distinction.     The  Arabian  princesses  wore  golden 


taga  oil  rlieir  fingers,  to 
Ibo  amid  the  treaaes  of  i 
[light  be  IcDOwn  and  thej 
elTa  have  also  been  rq 
rom  by  the  Emperors  o 
entories;  they  were  ad 
Iso  at  this  period,  and 
ad  nobles  of  the  first  c 
Qorial  bearings  or  hera] 
ince  been  superseded  as 
iride  of  the  nobles  in  co 
enk  and  peraonal  distic 
ombination  of  cireiimsta 
lere  bruught  into  Europ 
he  eleventh  century,  a 
;randeur  by  the  (Jcnnan 
ther  devices  adopted  bi 
o  numerouB  as  to  defy  d 

The  Portu^iese  cams  : 
he  oriental  type,  particul 
nd  Bastoni  or  clubs.  1 
he  chakra  or  quoit  of  Vi 
<n  the  top  of  the  club  tb 
ttribute  of  the  same  dei( 
Iso  perfectly  Oriental, 
ting,  Queen,  and  llor8< 
>anari,  Bastoni,  and  8] 
Swords.  Specimena  of 
mperial  Library  of  Frai 
ontedin  169S. 

Duriag  the  revolutiona 

0  have  undergone  vario 
rith  the  political  phaaea  i 

1  his  "  Analyae  de  Bcchi 
bas  described  a  pack.  "I 
)r  Queens,  Liberties  ;  i 
[injf  of   ilearts  is  repri 

'G-EKIB  DB  La  tiUBBBE. 

)  seated  on  the  breech  of 
and  a  sword  and  a  wn 
hteld,  ronnd  which  is  the 
^hmgeiae'    On  tbe  righ 
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the  word  'Force.'  At  tlie  feet  of  the  Genius  are  a  bomb, 
a  JiprbttHl  match,  and  a  heap  of  bullets  \  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  cardie  the  inscription,  *  Par  brevet  crinvention,  Naume 
et  Diujouac,  au  Genie  de  la  Hep,  Fravn/ 

*'For  the  Queen  of  Hearts ;  *  Liberie  des  Cultes,* 
rtliirious  liberty.  This  is  a  lomale seated,  very  badly  draped^ 
and  with  her  legs  bare.  She  holds  a  pike  surmounted  with 
a  red  cap  ;  and  on  a  banneral  attached  to  the  pike  are  the 
words '  dieu  seul'.  Towards  her  feet  are  seen  throe  volumes, 
inscribed  '  Thalmud ^  *  Coran/  s^nd  ^  Evangeline ^  the  vertical 
iiisc'ription  is,  *  TraterniteJ 

'•  Knave  of  Hearts  ;  *  Egalite  des  Devoirs/  Equality  of 
Daties.  This  is  a  soldier  seated  on  a  drum,  with  his  mus- 
ket between  his  knees.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  paper 
cnntaining  the  words, '  Pour  lapatrie.  The  vertical  inscrip- 
tion is  '  Securite,' 

"Kin^  of  Spades  ;  'Genik  des  Arts,'  the  Genius  of 
Arts.  The  fio^ure  of  Apollo  with  a  red  cap  on  his  head  ;  in 
o:ie  hand  he  holds  the  Belvedere  statue  of  himself,  and  in 
tliC  other  a  lyre.  The  vertical  inscription  ;  Goilt,  At  the 
bottom,  emblems  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  such  like. 

"Queen  of  Spades ;  Liberie  de  la.  Presse,  Liberty  of 
tbe  Press.  A  female  fig*ure  with  a  pen  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  sustaining  a  desk,  on  which  lies  a  roll  of 
piifipr  partly  unfolded,  and  displaying  the  words  *  Morale^ 
h'Jif/ion,  Philosoplde,  Phymque,  Politique,  Uistoire.  At 
the  bottom,  masks,  rolls  of  manuscript. 

'*  Knave  of  Spades ;  *  Egalite  de  Kang'b,  Equality  of 
Ranks.  The  figure  of  a  man  whose  costume  accords  rather 
with  that  of  a  *  Septernbriseur  than  that  of  a  mere  *  Saiis- 
O'ktte  of  the  period.  He  wears  sabots,  and  has  a  red  cap 
on  his  head.  He  has  no  coat  on,  and  his  shirt  sleeves  are 
ticked  up  to  the  elbows.  His  small  clothes  are  loose  at  the 
tneof?,  and  his  legs  are  bare.  He  is  seated  on  a  large  stone, 
on  which  is  inscribed;  Demolition  de  la  Bastille  10  Aout, 
iT'.ri'.  Under  his  feet  is  a  scroll  inscribed  '  Noblesse/  and 
tli>j>]aying  shields  of  arms.  The  vertical  inscription  is 
'  i'iiii>sance,^ 

'*  King  of  Clubs  ;  *  Genie  de  la  Taix,'  Genius  of  Peace. 
In  Ilia  right  hand  he  holds  the  *  Fasces  and  an  olive  branch, 
and  in  the  left  a  scroll  containing  the  word  '  Lois\  The 
vertical  inscription  is  *  Prosp^rite/ 
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"  Queea  of  Clubs ;  LiBBRTX  : 
Marriage.  Thefigcreot'a  female 
with  the  red  cap  ;  and  on  a  Bcrol 
word  '  Divorce.'  The  Tertical  in 
ft  pedestal  is  a  statue  of  the  croiM 
without  doubt  intended  for  the  ei 

"  Knave  of  Clubs:  bqalitb  db 
A  judge  in  tricolor  costume,  ho! 
scales,  and  in  the  other  a  scroll  i 
'  La  loi  pour  tons'  He  is  trar 
gon,  the  tortuous  folds  of  which 
The  vertical  inscription  is '  Justk 

"Kingof  Diamonds:  'qsnib  Dt 
commerce.  He  is  seated  on  a  ] 
the  inscription  '  P.  B.  £ino,  J.D. 

In  one  nand  he  holds  a  parse,  i 
and  an  olive  branch ;  the  vertica 
At  the  bottom  are  an  anchor,  the 
and  snch  like." 

"  Queen  of  Diamonds : '  Libbb^ 
berty  of  professions  and  trades. 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  th 
8urn-.ounted  with  the  red  cap.  Wi 
a  conmcopiffi  and  a  scroll  contai 
The  vertical  inscription  is  '  /itrfw 

"  Knave  of  Diamonds :  'EoALii 
of  colours.  The  figure  of  a  Neg 
a  musket ;  below  is  the  word  '  fti 
gai-loaf,  a  broken  yoke,  fetters, 
and  such  like.    The  vertical  insc 

Snch  are  the  couri;  cards  of  tb 
numeral  cards  are  the  same  as  th< 
tion  of  the  aces,  which  are  surrou 
lozenge-wise,  with  these  words 
the  whole  coloured  blue.  It  is 
that  those  ridiculous  cards  had 
vogue. 

We  have  given,  in  extenso,  Pe 
graphic  account  of  those  cards,  wh 
history  of  France  replete  with 
accurately  descriptive  of  the  tonp 
pervaded  all  classes  of  the  people 
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diijgraceful  season  of  turbulence  and  bloodshed ;  there  were 
Tarioas  other  packs  beside  that  which  we  have  described, 
each  illustrative  of  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  time. 

Our  transatlantic  brethren  have  not  been  behind-hand  in 
foliowing  this  European  custom  of  illustrating,  through  the 
medium  of  cards,  the  remarkable  personages,  and  most 
eiirring  events  of  a  revolutionary  period ;  thus,  we  have 
in  one  pack  Washington  represented  as  the  King  of 
Hearts;  John  Adamb,  the  second  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  King  of  diamonds;  Fbanklin,  of  Clubs;  and 
La  Fayettb,  of  Spades.  The  queens  bear  nnythological 
desif^Tis;  for  instance,  the  Queen  of  /Tmr^s represents  Venus 
enveloped  in  a  flowing  robe,  to  accord  with  the  fastidious 
notions  of  American  delicacy ;  Clubs,  Ceres  ;  Diamonds, 
Fortune;  and  <§3a^/e5,  Minerva.  Four  Indian  Chiefs  are 
per^iomfied  in  the  knaves, 

Mons.  Peignot  also  notices  a  set  of  picture  cards  pub- 
li^lied  by  Cotta,  the  book- seller  of  Tubingen,  the  court  cards 
01  which  represent  the  principal  characters  of  the  time, 
clothed  in  the  costume  of  that  period.  The  King  of  Hearts 
is  Charles  VII. ;  the  Queen,  Isabella  of  Bavaria  ;  the 
knave,  La  Hire.  The  King  of  Clubs  represents  Talbot, 
tjc  English  commander,  dying ;  the  Queen,  Joan  of  Arc  ; 
the  knave,  Lionel,  taking  away  the  sword  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
The  K'mg  oi Diamonds  is  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy; 
tlie  Queen,  AoKES  Sorel;  the  knave,  Raimond,  a  vil- 
lager. The  King  of  Clubs  is  Bene  of  Anjou,  with 
ilie  crown  of  Sicily  at  his  feet ;  the  Queen,  Louise,  sister 
of  Joan  of  Arc;  and  the  knave,  Montgomery,  on  his 
knees  and  weeping.  This  card  almanac  of  Cotta,  **  Karten 
Almanack,'*  firat  appeared  in  the  year  1806,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  several  years  ;  the  designs  of  the  four  first  years 
of  this  picturesque  almanack  are  attributed  to  a  lady. 

ilany  quaint  and  even  superstitious  remarks  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  made  on  several  of  the  numeral  cards, 
aiid  have  been  pronounced  lucky  or  unlucky  according  to 
tlie  lone  or  temper  of  the  period ;  thus,  for  instance,  the 
deuce  of  cards  is  not  by  any  means  considered  synonymous 
with  that  term  as  ordinarily  applied,  and  is,  therefore, 
regarded  as  a  lucky  card,  and  old  card-players  frequently  use 
tliis  aphoriBm,  '*  There's  luck  in  the  deuce,  but  none  in  the 
tray." 
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In  eome  parts  of  England  t!ie  four  of  1 
as  an  unlucKV  card  at  vVliist,  and  rejoiceB 

title  of  "  Hob  Collingwood."  The  four  ■ 
designated  the  "  devil's  bed-post"  by  ea 
Hearts,  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  ia  ki 
of  "  Grace's  card,"  a  cognomen  wM 
have  acquired  in  the  following  mannt 
named  Grace  being  eolicitod,  with  pi 
favour,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  William 
lowing  answer,  written  on  the  back  of  th 
an  emissary  of  Marshal  Schomberg's,  w 
missioned  to  make  the  proposal  to  him  :- 
ter  I  despise  his  offer,  and  that  honour  i 
dearer  to  a  gentleman  than  all  the  wealth 
can  bestow.  Such  is  the  story  connect 
and  given  as  a  truism,  and  fully  believed, 
kenny. 

In  addition  to  the  cards  already  mentic 
particularize  another  species,  much  in 
hundred  years  ago,  nauieiy,  Message  Cai 

In  that  admirable,  and  now  almost 
the  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  The  Spiritual 
Summer's  Rambles  of  Mr.  Geojj'ry  IfiiWj 
following  "  Digression  on  Message  Cards- 
been  haranguing  on  the  parade  at  Bath, 
Beau  Nash  and  all  the  fashionables,  he  hi 
considerable  crowd,  and  has  inveighed  v 
M^inst  luxury  in  dress ,  cards,  danciug,  a 
able  diversions  of  the  place ;  and  even  a, 
the  rooms  with  the  most  innocent  intent 
and  amusement.    We  leani  from  The  5 

A«  MOD  as  Wildgooie  had  Rniahed  his  harangi 
of  an  hour's  daration,  a  jolly  foot-roan,  about  I 

gentlero^n  in  the  horae  guards,  bustling  tbrongh 
out  a  gigantic  fiht,  and  presented  the  orator  a 
goose,  who  bad  not,  of  late,  been  much  in 
not  gness  at  the  meaning  of  (his  ceremonj  j  but  i 
jolie  upon  hia  invective  against  paming.  The 
with  a  «urly  air,  cried  out,  '  Read  it  friend  1  re( 
to  see  you  at  her  lodging-e  here  on  the  parade, 
perusing  his  billet,  read  as  foUoirB. 


*  Meessge  cards  had  been  lately  ioti 
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*  A  lady,  who  is  disgusted  with  the  world,  desires  half  an   hour's 
cnnversAtion  with  Mr.  Wildgoose,  as  soon  as  he  is  at  leisure.* 

There  are  few  cui*toms  generally  prevailing  in  the  world,  how  absurd 
soever  tber  may  appear,  which  had  not  some  real  propriety  or  con- 
venience for  their  original ;  but  when  the  fashion  is  once  estahli.slied 
among  the  polite,  it  descends  of  course  among  the  vulgar,  who  blindly 
imitate  it,  as  such,  without  any  regard  to  its  primitive  institution. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  convoying  messages  by  a  card,  was  introduced 
ifitu  the  fashionable  world,  as  the  readiest  expedient  against 
the  blunders  and  stupidity  of  ignorant  servants  ;  and  it  must  be 
cuntes«ed,  that  in  some  characters,  and  on  some  occasions,  this 
pnictice  has  not  only  no  impropriety,  but  carries  with  it  a  genteel 
kit  of  ease  and  negligence  ;  .ind  really  saves  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
troultU',  both  to  the  person  that  sends,  and  him  that  receives  tho 
l.lf.f^^^ll^e. 

The  man  of  pleasure,  who  transacts  his  most  important  concerns  in 
a  coffee-house  or  a  tavern  ;  or  a  modern  lady,  the  whole  sphere  of 
^buse  existence  is  at  a  drawing-room,  can  never  be  supposed  without 
a  card  in  readiness  on  every  emergency  ;  and  therefore,  parties  at 
^h:-t  can  no  way  be  more  aptly  formed,  nor  messages  of  compli- 
ne nt  more  elegantly  conveyed,  than  by  these  diminutive  tablets,  which 
art  ^^nerally  suited  to  the  subject,  to  the  genius,  and  laconic  style  of 
iht-  jiarties  concerned. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  practice 
in  more  serious  characters,  and  on  occasions  of  more  solemnity  ? 
H^w  remote  from  probability  is  it,  that  a  grave  divine,  who  is  con- 
ti!jua!ly  inveighing  against  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  should 
bve  a  pack  of  soiled  cards  in  his  pocket  ready  for  his  engagements 
of  business  or  pleasure  ?  or,  that  a  venerable  counsellor,  who  is  con- 
tii.  lally  surrounded  with  briefs,  leases,  or  acts  of  parliament,  should 
prefer  a  trifling  card  in  transacting  business  with  his  clent,  before  a 
thred  of  parchment,  or  even  a  scrap  of  common  paper  ;  and  I  should 
Uve  kicked  my  tailor,  the  other  day,  for  minuting  down  the  dimen- 
'I  n<  of  my  sleeves  and  pocket -holes  upon  a  card — if  I  had  not 
iu  kily  recollected  that  his  last  bill  was  unpaid. 

Neither  are  message  cards  proper  on  all  occasions,  any  more  than 
if.  persons  of  all  characters  or  professions.  It  is  a  known  impropriety 
in  a  French  marquis,  who,  cuming  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  shrine 
'  f  a  saint,  whilst  his  image  was  gone  to  the  silver-smith  to  be  repaired, 
I-ft  a  card  for  his  godship,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  intended  visit ; 
and  though  a  certain  lady,  near  8t.  James's,  very  innocently  invited 
a  *oirjan  of  quality  to  her  rout,  by  a  whisper  at  the  communion  table ; 
Ht,  in  my  hund)le  opinion,  she  could  not  so  decently  have  slipped  a 
lard  into  her  ladyship's  hand  at  so  sacred  a  place  as  the  altar. 

Orautino',  however,  the  general  and  unlimited  use  of  this  paste- 
hjard  corret^pondence,  there  is  yet  a  propriety  to  be  observed,  and 
'iJiiV  absurdities  to  be  avoided,  in  the  choice  of  the  cards,  according 
t'j  \hf  persons  addressed,  or  the  occasions  on  which  we  address  them. 

It  is  too  obvious  a  hint,  and  I  suppose  too  trite  a  piece  of  adulation 
t'»  a  fine  woman,  to  convey  our  compliments  to  her  on  the  queen  of 
Uiirts ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  an  affront  to  a  late  il^ast 
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About  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnry,  cards  were 
made  of  cotton  ;  they  cost  less,  but  were  unpleasant  to  the 
touch  and  soiled  soon,  and  when  the  novelty  ceased  the 
article  was  thought  a  bad  one,  and  in  1819,  "Thomas 
Creswick,  from  making  his  own  paper  for  his  playing  cards 
13  the  only  person  who  can  warrant  these  articles  with  cut 
cotton." 

Southey  has,  in  one  of  his  Common  Place  Books,  the 
following  curious  passage : 

"Aug.  10th,  1814.     Last  night,  in  bed,  before  I  could 

'  asleep  my  head  ran  upon  cards,  at  which  I  had  been 
compelled  to  play  in  the  evening,  and  I  thought  of  thus 
making  a  new  pack. 

•*  Leave  out  the  eights,  nines,  and  tens,  as  at  quadrille. 

"  In  their  place  substitute  another  suit,  ten  in  number, 
like  the  rest,  blue  in  color,  and  in  name  Balls,  The  pack 
then  consist*  of  fifty.  Add  two  figured  personages  to  make 
"p  the  number,  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 

*•  Play  as  at  whist.  Balls  take  all  other  suits  except 
trumps,  which  take  Balls.  The  Emperor  and  Pope  are 
pnperior  to  all  other  cards,  and  may  either  be  made  equal, 
and  so  capable  of  tyeing  each  other,  and  so  neutralizing  the 
trick,  or  to  preponderate  according  to  the  color  of  the 
trump,  the  Emperor  if  red,  the  Pope  if  black  ;  and  belong- 
ing to  no  suit,  they  may  be  played  upon  any.  If  either 
be  turned  up,  the  dealer  counts  one,  and  Bau^  remain  tlie 
only  trumps. 

'*The  Emperordind  Pope,  being  led  command  trumps,  but 
not  each  other.  Trunaps  also,  in  default  of  trumps,  com- 
mand Balls,  If  the  Emperor  and  Pope  tie  each  other,  the 
tier  has  the  lead." 

To  the  reader  who  remembers  that  Southey  was  a  close 
student,  and  admirer  of  Rabelais,  the  above  extract  will 
doubtless  prove  interesting,  more  especially  when  he  re- 
members that  Gargantua  is  amused  with  tricks  upon  the 
cards,  founded  upon  calculations  in  which  he  is  made  to 
excel  Cuthbert  Tunstal,  •  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  De  Arte  Supputandi, 

Next  to  chess,  whist  is  perhaps  the  most  scientific  and 
most  universally  played  of  all  games  of  chance  ;  and  yet. 
as  h  B  been  well  observed,  we  know  almost  as  little  of  the 
origin  of  whist  as  of  chess.  Doubtless  it  was  played  in 
Kiigland  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  is  more 
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than  probable  Ibat  England  may  clai] 
iQTenlion.  Cotton,  writing  about  1679, 
Honoure  are  games  so  commonly  knowi 
parts  thereof,  that  every  child  of  eigl 
competent  knowledge  of  that  recreation 
We  have  a  reference  to  whiat  in  The 
this  was  BO  early  aa  1707,  wjjere  Mrs- 
" Country  pleasures!  racks  and  tormi 
child,  that  my  limbs  were  made  for  leap 
clamberiog  over  styles  ?  Or  that  my  p 
seeing  my  future  happiness  in  country 
instructed  me  in  the  rural  accompliahrr 
ale,  playing  at  whist,  and  smoking  tot 

Switl  states  that  whist  was  a  garni 
cler^;  he  tells  ub: — "The  clergyme 
whist  and  swabbers."  We  all  know  tha 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  to  send,  at  Cfc 
black  puddings  and  a  pack  of  cards  to  e 
bis  parish. 

Thompson  and  Pope  have  referred  to 
names  it  in  the  Seasons,  as  the  Squire'i 
tedium  of  autumn,  thus  : — 

"To  cheat  the  tliirsty  momenta,  vhi: 
WalL'd  hii  dull  rouad,  amid  a  cloud 
Wrestbed,  fragrant,  from  the  pipe." 

Pope  writes  thus,  in  1715,  to  Marths 

"  Some  squire,  perhapf,  vou  take  dellji 
Whose  came  U  whist ;  whose  drink,  a 
Whose  laughs  ar?  heart;,  though  his  je 
Who  lore*  joa  best  of  all  things — but 

From  a  recent  work  upon  cards  we 
edition  of  Hoyle  was  published  in  1743 
gave  inBtructiooB  in  whist  at  a  guinea 
probably  it  then  began  to  be  a  scienti 
gone  on  advancing  to  its  present  per 
many  authorities  existing  for  the  opini 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cer 

*  Nothiog  new  under  the  sun :  compare  Lo 

"  He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  pasalon  shall  hai 

Something  heller  ihan  hi:'  ilng,  a  liltic  deari 
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w  played,  was  known  among  us.  According;  to 
Barrinirton,  who  had  his  information  from  a  player 
Innced  in  years,  it  was  not  played  upon  recofj^ised 
» till  abont  1730,  "  when  it  was  much  studied  by 
that  frequent^  the  Crown  Coffee-House, in  Bedford- 
wfaom  the  first  Lord  Folkstone  was  one.  Even 
should  seem  that  merely  the  skeleton  of  the  game 
liatence  ;  there  were  but  few  rules,  and  its  theory 

in  the  present  centun  Mathews  published  at  Bath 
ee  to  tie  Youny  Whitt  Players.  It  ran  through 
litions,  and  in  a  great  measure  superseded  Uoyle. 
edition  appeared  in  1811,  but  this,  and  all  other 
upon  whist,  have  been  rendered  useless  by  Mr. 
dmirable  Hand  Book  of  Games. 
r,  we  have  written  for  you  a  sketch  of  the  history 
;  but,  if  yon  will  know  the  poetry  of  cards,  read 
Iamb's  Captain  Jackson,  or  his  essence  of  wit 
onr,  Mrs.  Battle's  Opiniatu  on  WAist.  In  the 
writes,  as  only  he  conld  write  : — 
hose  puny  objectors  against  cards,  as  nurturing  the 
lions,  she  would  retort— that  man  is  a  gaming 
He  must  be  always  trying  to  get  the  better  in 
g  or  other :  that  this  passion  can  scarcely  be  more 
pended  than  upon  a  game  at  cards  :  that  cards 
iporory  illusion — in  truth,  a  mere  drama ;  for  we 
lay  at  being  mightily  concerned  as  those  whoso 
crowns  and  Kingdoms.  They  are  a  sort  of  dream- 
much  ado,  great  battling  and  little  bloodshed, 
aeans  for  disproportioned  ends,  quite  as  diverting 
iat  deal  more  innoxious  than  many  of  those  more 
ames  of  life  which  men  play,  without  esteeming 
'j6  such. 

1  great  deference  to  the  old  lady's  jutlgmcnt  on 
tters,  I  think  I  have  experienced  some  moments  in 
vhenplaying  a  cards  /or  nothing  has  even  been 
!.  When  I  am  in  sickness,  or  not  in  the  best 
sometimes  call  for  the  cards  and  play  a  game  at 
or  lose,  with  my  cousin  Bridget — Bridget  BUa. 
ant  there  is  something  sneaking  in  it ;  but  with  a 
ne.  or  a  sprained  ankle — when  you  are  subdued  and 
-you  are  glad  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  spring  of 
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"  Tlii^ie  is  siiuli  a  tbing  in  nator 
sick  WAiat. 

"  At  such  timeB,  tlieee  terms  whicb 
to,  come  Id  as  something  admissible 
or  a  qnatorzfl  thoDgh  the?  mean  not 
to  an  inferior  interest.  Those  shadt 
me. 

"  That  last  vame  I  had  with  my  ■ 
her — dare  I  teU  thee  how  foolish  I  a 
hare  lasted  for  ever,  though  we  ga 
DothtDg,  though  it  was  a  mere  shade 
content  to  go  on  in  that  idle  folly  I 
should  he  ever  boiling  that  was  to  pre 
to  my  foot,  whicb  Bridget  was  dooi 
game  was  over ;  and,  as  I  do  not  n 
Uiere  it  should  ever  bnbble.  Bridge 
playing." 

Here  we  close  onr  paper :  ia  the 
then  let  him  remember  the  moral  sd 
old  Whist  Markers — xbbp  eodb  tb 
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Art.  III.— BRILLAT-SAVAEIN. 

Phg^iologie  du  Gout,  ou  Meditations  de  Gastronomie  Transcen^ 
dante  ;  ouvrage  thSorique,  historique  et  a  Vordre  du  Jour, 
dtdie  aux  Gastronomes  Parisiens  Par  Un  Professeur, 
membre  de  plusieurs  Societes  savant es.  Edition  pr^ced^e 
d'une  notice  par  M.  Le  Baron  Richerand,  suivie  de  '*  La 
Gastronomie/'  Poeme  en  quatre  chants.  Par  Berchoux. 
Paris:  Charpentier.     1842. 

"Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain ; 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise  I 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies/' 

True  for  you,  Sam,  and  we  feel  it  now ;  even  as  we  look  upon 
the  title  page  of  the  book  before  us,  one  memory  is  awakened, 
and  a  thousand  others  come  welling  up  from  the  mind's 
"  countless  chambers/'  Brillat-Savarin  !  Physiologie  du  Gout. 
How  the  bright  Paris  of  twenty  years  ago  rises  before  us,  when 
we  could  test  the  teachings  of  our  author  with  a  breakfast  at 
Vefoar's  or  the  Trois  Preres;  with  a  dinner  at  Vdry's  or  the  Cafe 
de  Foy ;  with  a  supper  at  the  Caf^  de  I'Op^ra.  Bright  times 
when  Grisi  and  Mario  could  sin^,  when  Dejazet  acted  as  none  acted 
since  Peg  Woffington,  when  Rachel  was  the  glory  of  ^le  stage. 
Sunny  times  before  we  had  heard  of  lace  stockings  or  thought 
of  colchicuin.  Sunny  days  when  our  appetite  was  deep  as  Sir 
Walter's,  and  when  nothing  came  amiss  from  supreme  de  volaille 
to  bouliebasse  and  vin  ordinaire.  And  if  we  did  feel  seedy,  if 
carafes  became  to  our  "  somnia  vera"  as  desert  fountains  to  the 
panting  Arab,  we  had  our  remedy  for  that  horrid  flavor  of 
"the  lime  burner's  wig,''  and  here  it  is  : — 

One  ounce  of  camphor  julep, 
One  tea  spoonful  of  sal  volatile. 
One  ounce  of  Murray's  fluid  magnesia. 
One  tea  spoonful  of  tincture  of  capsicums. 

Mixing  these  and  drinking,  we  were  fresh  for  the  day.    But 
DOW, — well  no  matter,  its  all  past  and  over, 

"  So  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 
So  late  into  the  night. 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving. 
And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright. 

SI 
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Xor  the  Evori 

And  tliG  N 

And  the  hear 

And  lova  ii 

Therefore  we  return  to 

In  tlie  work  before  us  b 
lithful  picture  of  bimself 
nd  times  are  here  so  plea 
ittle  is  wanted  to  complet 

Brillat-Savarin,  (Anthel 
alion,  member  of  the  I<«g 
ourogtng  netionel  indnel 
'rancc,  the  emulation  boc 
he  lat  of  April,  1755,  in 
jot  of  the  Alps,  near  the  1 
lace,  separate  France  tx\ 
t  his  ancestor,  v  ho,  for  cei 
f  the  bar  and  the  bench,  1 
'hen  in  1789,  he  was  una 
len,  member  of  the  coiisti 
f  tlie  most  diftineuished  i 
nat  time  poaseaseu.  Bein 
ither  of  Epicurus  than  Z* 
imself  Ivith  the  memora 
owever,  inactive,  aUaja 
msible  and  moderate  part 

At  the  close  of  bis  \ef^it\ 
dent  of  the  civil  tribuna 
rierwarda  raised  to  the  Coi 

An  upright  miigislrale, i 
r  the  laws,  and,  above  i 
miable  disposition,  he  was 
F  civil  strife,  if  the  rage  oj 
is  example  and  adhered  ti 
loderatioD. 

When  Mtjot  of  BeUe 
^urageoufly  opposedman 
lace  from  the  fnghtful  reig 
ivolulionar;  torrent,  he  w 
I  Switzerland  from  the  fit; 

Wo  may  well  pictuie  to 
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those  fatal  days,  when  this  man  who  never  made  an  enemy  for 
himself,  was  forced  to  leave  his  country  to  save  a  hfe  always 
devoted  to  its  service. 

It  is  now  that  the  fine  character  of  Brillat-Savarin  appears 
in  its  true  light :  exiled,  a  fugitive,  without  any  pecuniary  re- 
sources— for  he  had  scarcely  time  to  save  his  life — we  see  him 
always  gay,  consoling  his  companions  in  misfortune,  holding 
up  to  them  an  example  of  oonrage  in  adversity,  and  lightening 
its  weight  by  labour  and  the  pursuit  of  honest  industry. 

However,  the  times  becoming  still  more  stormy,  and  his 
own  situation  more  unpleasant,  he  sought  in  the  new  world,  for 
that  repose  which  Europe  could  not  afford  him  ;  he  embarked 
for  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  New  York,  spent  two 
years  there,  giving  lessons  in  French,  occupying  the 
first  places  in  the  orchestre  of  one  of  the  theatres — for  he  was 
a  skill ul  musician — and,  like  other  exiles,  made  what  formerly 
served  as  an  agreeable  pastime,  now  contribute  to  his  support. 
Bnllat-Siivarin  always  referred  with  pleasure  to  this  period  of 
bis  hfe,  during  which  he  was  in  full  enjoyment  of  everything 
that  can  constitute  happiness,  peace,  liberty,  and  ease,  acquired 
bjtoil;  aud  like  the  philosopher  he  could  say,  "  I  carryall 
about  me.*'  The  love  of  country  alone  could  induce  him  to 
give  up  snch  an  agreeable  existence.  Happier  days  seemed 
about  to  dawn  on  France,  he  hastened  to  return,  and  arrived 
at  Havre  iu  the  beginning  of  September,  1796.  During  the 
K:.:,'n  of  the  Directory,  Brillat-Savarin  was  successively  em- 
ployed as  secretary  at  the  general  head  quarters  of  the  repub- 
lican army  in  Germany ;  afterwards  as  government  commissioner 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  at  Versailles : 
he  occupied  this  post  on  the  18th  Brumaire  ;  a  memorable  day 
▼hen  Prance  thought  to  purchase  her  repose  at  the  expense 
of  her  liberty. 

Called  by  the  unanimous  decree  of  the  Senate  to  preside 
at  the  court  of  Cassation,  Brillat-Savarin  held  this  distinguish- 
ed position  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  enjoying 
the  respect  of  his  inferiors,  the  friendship  of  his  equals,  and 
the  love  of  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance. 

A  man  of  profound  wit,  an  amiable  guest,  always  gay  and 
cheerful,  he  was  the  delight  of  all  who  had  the  happiness  of 
meeting  him ;  willingly  yielding  to  the  pleasures  of  society, 
which  he  never  resigned,  but  for  the  still  purer  enjoyment  of 
private  friendship.     Whatever  leisure  moments  he  had  after 
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di$c1iarging  his  nSicial  duties,  he  t 
Goul,  lo  which  he  did  iiol  think  i 
hut  imperfectly  concealed  under  tl 
mons ;  however,  there  was  nothiii; 
from  the  public.  Happy  result  o 
iologie  du  Gout  on  its  appearance 
served.  The  admirable  siraplic 
composition  caused  it  to  be  favou 
of  readers,  and  disarmed  the  se' 
style,  this  gift  so  rare  in  works 
literature  is  becoming  still  mo 
principal  cause  of  the  favourable 
ing  badinage  obtained.  We  shoi 
a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  the 
moment  that  he  intended  us  to  en 
cepts  which  he  penned  for  his  i 
were  but  the  effusions  of  his  j 
in  what  Montaigne  quaintly  stj 
Brillat-Savarin  was  by  nature  tern 
past  sufficed  to  appease  his  healtl 
quired  the  assistance  of  the  culinai 
no  way  resembled  those  he  so 
gratify  the  appetites  of  individua 
maclie ;  to  infuse  life  and  energy  ii 
no  appetite  at  ail,  or  if  they  have, 
require  more  genius,  more  judgme 
the  cook,  than  would  be  necessai 
difficult  (jfoblems  of  geometrical  ii 
Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  I 
ejes  Brillat-Savarin  was  hut  a  pit 
find  in  his  work  an  amount  anii 
seldom  met  with  in  the  works  c 
How  could  this  man,  after  having 
of  hiK  profession,  find  time  to  ii 
society,  and  surrounded  by  amiablt 
of  leos  sporting  in  the  midst  of  t 
to  acquire  so  much  from  oedita 
author  had  already  the  advantage 
other  works  in  which  his  name 
exception,  however,  of  two  sma 
and  Critical  Enaji  on  JhteUiiig, 
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r,  and  some  FragmenU  on  Le^Ulaiire  AdminUfralitm^ 
ed  in  1819.  He  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  his  success 
ittacked  by  an  inflammation  oftlie  lungs,  brougliton,  ho 
suflering  from  a  severe  cold,  by  his  assist m:;  at  tlie 
?ary  funeral  service  of  Slst  January,*  in  the  church  of 
is,  he  died  on  2nd  of  February,  1820,  notwithstandipjr 
t  constant  and  enlightened  medical   treatment.     For 

few  years  of  his  life,  although  enjoying  robust  hesilth, 
\^o\  a  strong  constitution,  whicli  his  tall  stature  rcn- 
ill  more  remarkable,  Brillat-Savarin  had  a  presentiment 
pproacing  dissolution ;  and  this  thought,  which  in  no 
cted  his  usual  cheerfulness,  constantly  manifests  it!self, 
ns  to  jjervade  his  last  work.  Kesembling  in  this  res- 
ose  productions  of  antiquity  in  which  we  see  the 
ion  of  death  everywhereassociated  with  the  most  lively 
ions,  and  thereby  lending  them  additional  charms. ' 
y  painful  illness  which  soon  assumed  tlie  most  dangcr- 
I,  lie  departed  this  life  as  a  well  satisfied  guest  leaves 
|uet  hall,  tanqnam  conviva  salur,  without  regret,  betray- 

symptoms   of  weakness   in    his   intellect,   lamcntt^d 
uroerous  friends,  and  bequeathing  a  name  to  poi^terity 
ill  be  long  held  in  respect  by  all  good  men. 
rt  of  cookery- is  the  most  ancient  of  all  sciences:  for 
as  hungry  at  his  birth,  and  the  new-born  infant   has 

entered  the  world   wiien  it  sends  forth  cries  which 
can  <\\l  but  the  breast  of  the  nurse, 
ihu?,  that  of  all  other  arts  it  has  done  more  to  promote 
[liuess,  and  benefit  society;  for  it  has  taught  us  the 

application  of  fire,  and  it  is   by  (ire  that   man  has 

nature. 

:rly  speaking,  there  are  throe  kinds  of  cookery, 
irst.  which  is  that  of  preparing  food,  has   retained  ils 
e  name. 

•econd,  which  consists  in  an;tl\zi;ig  and  examining  the 
B  of  food,  is  called  chemhtry, 

the  third,  which  may  be  called  cookery  of  reparation, 
r  known  by  the  name  of  pharmacy. 


A  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  this  sumo  day  three  Magistrates 
Supreme  Court  ditd,  all  three  memberb  of  the  duputation, 
1  to  ifcAJAt  at  the  Funeral  Service  in  the  church  ut"  iSt.  Deni», 
Wi,  Biillat-Saxarin  and  Kobert  de  St.  Vincent,  aud  Avocat- 
»1  M&rchangy. 
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Though  they  difier  in  thei 
other  bj  the  application  of  fire 
furnace. 

Thus  the  piece  of  beef  whic 
bouillon  and  soup,  the  chemia 
into  bow  many  different  substs 
druggist  can  b;  force  discbargt 
happen  to  cause  indigestion. 

Man  is  an  omiiiveroua  anim 
fruit,  double  teeth  for  griuding 
flesh  ;  whiclrbafl  caused  it  to  c 
approaches  the  savsge  state,  tt 
tiuguished  are  his  canine  teeth 

It  is  extremely  probable,  th 
was  obliged  to  live  on  fruit,  U 
all  the  auimals  of  the  old  world, 
limited,  wbeu  not  provided  t 
superiority  inherent  in  his  nal 
consciousness  even  of  his  we 
himself  with  arms  ;  be  was  als< 
nature  evideut  from  his  canine 
armed,  he  made  bis  prey  au^ 
came  witbin  his  reach. 

This  destructive  instinct  sti! 
known  to  kill  whatever  little 
tbcy  would  even  eat  them  if  th 

It  is  not  surprising  that  ma 
his  siomacb  is  too  small,  and 
tu  satisfy  his  wants ;  he  might 
this  system  of  diet  implies  a  kii 
not  be  acquired  tor  ages. 

Tlie  flrst  arms  must  have  b 
bows  and  arrows. 

It  is  most  remarkable,  that 
every  climate,  in  every  latitud 
the  bow  and  arrow.  This  co 
accounted  for.  We  cannot 
differeutly  circumstanced,  shou 
be  the  result  of  a  cause  which 
of  ages. 

The  only  inconvenience  att' 
viicocity  or  glutiuoos  nature,  i 
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respects  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste.      Seasoned  with  a 
little  Mlt,  it  is  easily  digested,  and  must  be  more  nourisbn.g 


than  anv  other. 


.'ilGot  »  said  a  captain  of  Croates,  to  me  one  day  m 
1  SI 5,  "we  should  not  put  ourselves  to  such  trouble  to 
prcH^ure  good  cheer.     When  we  are  in  campa.gn,  >f  «'«  ^'J 

onsry,  we  take  down  the  first  game  we  meet;  ^^e  '-•ut  * 
up  fnto  small  fleshy  pieces,   season  it  with  pepper  and   salt 

f  which  we  always'have  .  supply  in  our  'f -'j^'^^'f  '* 
we  place  the  meat  under  the  saddle,  on  the  horse  s  b.ick, 
,h>Ut  we  Uke  a  smart  canter,  and  (imitating  a  "»"  «=»^'"S 
.ilh  a  ravenous  appetite)  gnaw,  gnaw,  gnaw,  we  a-galc  our- 

Iwhri^SLn  of  Dauphinc  seU  out  for  the  c^se,  if 
l,e  meeu  with  a  fig-pecker  in  good  condition,  he  at  once 
placb  it,  seasons  it,  and  carries  it  for  some  time  m  1"«  hat,  and 
[hen  eats  it.  They  say  that  this  bird  prepared  in  -this  way  is 
much  more  palatable  than  if  it  were  roasted.  ,    , ,     , 

Besides  if  our  ancestors  lived  principally  on  uncookc.1  food, 

raw  flesh  is  still  much  in  use  a«n«ngft  "'^"^y'7;  , 

Italian  and  Aries  aausages,  smoked  beef  from  Hamburg, 
Anclies,  r^d-herrings,  &c.,  which  have  notbeeu  subjected 
to  the  fire,  are  well  adapted  to  some  stomachs,  and  they  are 
no  less  palatable  becauae  uncooked. 

WheS  people  liad  lived  a  long  time  after  the  «>«""«;  °\l»^ 
CroatiansTtiri  was  discovered;  this  was,  however,  the  re^ulo 
chance   for  fire  does  not  exist  spontaneously  on  the  earth, 
i  Satoant"  of  the  Ladrone  Islands,  for  instance,  knew 

"I'Sl-   discovered,    man's    progressive    instinct    soon 
prompted  him  to  bring  meat  under  its  influence,  farst  lo  dry  it, 

t;.en  broiling  it  on  embers.  u  u^or   mnr.. 

The  meat  thus  prepared  was  found  to  be  much  better,  more, 

firm  an^  easily  mU'cated.  and  the.swc-et  smell  U  exhales  while 

''^SirKrs^^l'^icetd  that  meat  broiled  on  coals 
col  not  be  kept  free  fro^m  dirt,  for  some  of  the  ashes  always 
adhered  to  it,  of  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  rid  it. 

•The  .abre-tasche.   or  sabre-pouch    is  a  kind  of  bag  -^^^^^^^^ 
from  the  shoulder-belt,  which  supports  the  sword  of  t^e   '>'>t 
troops,  and  Is  often  alluded  to  in  the  anecdote  of  the  soldier. 
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To  remedj  this  incon*enienec, 
la  then  placed  over  tbe  burning 
r  suitable  height. 

Thia  was  the  origin  of  ateaks,  \ 
I  Bavonrj,  for  browed  meat  of  e< 
een  a  favoarite. 

Tilings  were  much  in  the  aame 
■ust  oat  readers  will  b«  amnsei 
.chillea  received  in  his  tent  three 
mongst  the  Greeks,  one  of  whoa 

Thus  we  see  a  king,  the  son  o: 
enerals,  dining  ver;  heartily  oi 
leat. 

We  must  believe  tlut  if  Achillc 
ied  themselves  in  preparing  the  I 
ision  was  an  extraordinary  one, 
>  the  distinguished  guests  they  w 
D  ordinary  occasion  the  cooking 
id  the  women,  which  we  fnrthet 
idys9ey,wlien  describingthe  banqu 

In  former  days  the  entrails  of  an 
it  (the  pudding)  were  considered 

At  that  time,  and  no  doubt  loi 
ere  associated  with  the  pleasures 

Venerable  minstrels  sang  the  pr 
le  gods  and  the  exploits  of  hen 
riesthood,  and  it  is  probable  th 
as  descended  from  some  of  tba 
ave  never  gained  snch  fame,  had 
lenced  witli  his  childhood. 

Madame  Dacier  remarks  that  in 
[omer  make  any  mention  of  boile 

The  Hebrews  were  more  advanc 
aving  dwelt  in  Egjpt ;  they  had 
f  resisting  the  fire,  and  it  was  in 
oltage  was  made,  which  Jacob  at 
rother  Esan. 

It  is  impossible  to  leam  how  mi 
Mlge  of  working  metals ;  it  is  sai 
rst  who  made  the  attempt. 

Our  knowledge  of  science  at  t 
lake  use  of  one  metal  in  working 
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n  veld  it  with  the  hammer,  we  cat  it  with  the  file, 
tve  oerer  met  one  who  could  tell  lu  how  the  fint  pin- 
ihe  fint  hammer  were  made. 

n  as  TesHla,  either  of  brass  or  earthenware,  were  reo- 
able  of  naiating  fire,  cookerj'  made  rapid  pTOgreas  ; 
lid  then  be  seuoned,  and  made  more  palatable,  vege* 
led,  and  6<mllo»,  gravie*  and  jellies  followed  without 
on. 

lest  booka  in  our  poaseanon  speak  in  glowing  terms 
iqaeta  of  the  kings  of  the  east.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
:  those  monBrcha  who  ruled  over  such  fertile  coun- 
ible  of  prodocing  so  roanj  things,  particularlr  spices 
nes,  kept  samptuoas  tables,  but  we  are  ^orant  of 
Jt.  Weonl^  know  that  Cadmus,  who  introduced 
)  Greece,  was  cook  to  the  king  of  Sidon.  Qe  was  a 
iental  Sojer. 

ibose  Tolnptaoas  and  efieminate  people  who  intro- 
I  custom  of  snrroanding  the  banquet  table  wilii 
nd  eating  in  a  reclined  position. 
Giiement,  which  was  evidence  of  weakness  in  the 
3  not  everywhere  equally  well  received.  Those  who 
ength  and  conrage,  those  with  whom  frugality  was 
'ere  for  a  long  time  opposed  to  it ;  at  last,  it  was 
Athena,  and  became  universal  over  the  civilised 

of  cooking  was  brought  to  great  perfection  by  the 

,  who  were  a  refined  people  and  fond  of  novelties ; 

Jtby  private  individuals,  poets  and  learned  m^n  set 

le,  and  even  philosophers  did  not  think  it  beneath 

mjoy   those  luxuries  which  were  drawn  from  the 

nature. 

ng  to  what  we  read  in  the  ancient  aathors,  their 

Qust  have  been  r^ular  festival  entertainments. 

use,  angling,  and  commerce  tmpptied  them  with  a 

on  of  these  objects,  which,  to  this  day,  are  considered 

ind   which  then  competition  raised  to  a  fabulous 

e  arta  contributed  to  ornament  tlieir  tables,  around 
guests  ranged  themselves  on  couches  covered  willi 
t  tapestry. 

iheir  constant  studv  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of  their 
et  that  of  agreeable  coriversalion,  and  table-talk 
rt^lar  science. 
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Tlie  ministrelx,  irho  i 
>nrse,  had  lost  all  their 
clasively  employed  in 
iroea  and  historical  ei 
ve,  and  pleasore,  with  i 
3w  rarely  enjoyed. 

The  wines  of  Greece, 
amined  and  classiSed 
enced  their  repast  with 
e  strongest;  bat  ou 
rough  the  entire  list,  a 
Ee  of  the  cup  incieaBed 
le  wine. 

The  lirest  women  also 
ions  entertain  meots ;  tl 
id  amasements  of  everj 
ening.  Voluptuooanc 
id  more  than  one  Aristi 
iato,  took  his  exit  u)id< 

The  learned  men  of  t' 
■rived  from  those  delij 
wms.  Plato,  Athenaeai 
leit  names.  But,  alas! 
le  more  lo  be  regrettet 
'  Arcieilralw,  mid  wl 
irmina  Hedi/patfietiea. 

"  This  great  writer," 
id  eea  to  satisfy  himsel 
oducing.  He  studied 
Kiple,  since  they  never 
ries  where  the  luxurii 
ily  conversed  withsnch  n 
'  forward  the.object  he 

science,  every  line  of 

Such  was  the  state  of 
'  up  to  the  time  when  e 
g  themselves  on  the 
ray  over  the  neighboui 
e  world- 

Good  cheer  was  a  thin 
ey  were  only  6ghting  I 
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^boon,  who  wen  as  poor  m  tbetnaelves.  At  thst 
r  genenU  whittled  tl  tli«  ploagh  sud  lived  on  vegt;ta- 
iisbnians  dwell  wjlh  pleasura  on  those  primitive  times, 
igility  waa  ooDBidered  an  honour.     But  when  they 

their  conqueata  into  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Greece ;  when 
lied  themielvea  at  the  expense  of  the  vanqaiahed,  in 
untries  where  dvilieation  waa  most  advaiiced,  ihey 
lack  to  Borne  tfaoae   dishea   which   delighted   them 

and  we  lutve  Feaaon  to  believe^tliej  were  well  received, 
omana  aeut  a  depotation  to  Alliens,  to  report  on  the 
Solon,  also  for  the  pnrpoae  of  studying  belles-lettres, 
KOphy.  Wiiile  refining  their  maniiera,  they  partook 
eoteitaJDmeDts,  and  learned  to  appreciate  tliem,  and 
rived  in  Borne,  in  the  company  of  oratora,  philoRopliera, 
ma,  and  poeta. 

:  eoarae  of  time,  when  a  aeriea  of  victories  canaed  the 
t  the  world  to  flow  into  Rome,  the  pleassres  of  the 
ra  indniged  in  to  a  degree  almost  incredible, 
partook  of  evetything  that  cootd  possibly  be  procured, 
t  grasdiopper  to  the  oatrich,  from  the  dormouse  to 

;*  everything  that  could  quicken  the  appetite  was 
I  aaooe,  and  employed  as  aucb,  even  aubstioces  the  use 
I  we  could  never  oomprehend,  such  as  ataqfaiuia. 
hole  world  waa  pat  under  contribution,  both  by  armies 
illera,  to  auppl;  the  wants  of  Rome.  Fintadoes  (sea- 
m  Africa,  rabbits  and  tmffies  from  Spain,  pheasants 


I  fu-ii. — Olirea  islcio  porcino,  item  pnlpta  es  omni  gliriar 
Titu,  enai  mpen,  DBcIteii,  tasere,  liqiuunine,  farcies  glirn. 
I  twnla  poaitoli  mittMin  rarnuiii,ButfarioiiD<ilibarocu<|uer. 


_  eonaidered  a  great  luiurj,  sometimes  scalei 

i^t  to  the  table  to  ascertain  its  weight-      Gverjbodj  is 
vitb  Martial's  epigram  of  the  dormouse   ziii,  S9. 
Tota  tnibi  dormitur  hyeins,  et  pioguior  illo 
Tempore  nm,  quo  me  nil  nisi  gomnug  alit. 
■   phfnciaa    and    Kastronomer    of   the    reign    of    Queen 
rbeD    spetking    of  the    advantage    which    cookerj    may 
on  the  use  of  scales,  observes,  that  if  twelve  laiks  do  not 
(Ive  ounces,  tbej  are  scarcely  fit  to  be  eaten  ;  that  thej  are 
f  they  weigh  twelve   ounces;  but   if  tliey   weigh   thirteeu 
WT  are  phmp  and  excellent.      See  also  that  glorious  chap- 
v..)  io  PmgriM  Pickle,  in   which  "  The  Dact-r  proposes 
sinmrnt  in  the  maoner  of  the  ancients." 
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from  Greece,   where   they  were 
Phasis,  ftnd  peacocks,  froiD  the  e: 

The  greateNl  men  in  Rome 
gardens,  in  which  the;  cultivate 
known,  such  as  the  pear,  the 
even  those  whicli  were  brought  fi 
the  apricot,  from  Armenia,  the 
from  Sidon,  the  raspberry,  from  t 
cherries,  which  were  introduced 
queat  of  the  kingdom  of  Foiilua. 

These  importations,  which  neci 
different  circum*tafices,  prove  s 
general,  for  all  felt  pride  and  pi 
enjoyments  of  the  sovereign  peop 

Of  all  dishes,  fish  was  coasii 
nries.  Some  Gab  waa  preferred 
increased  according  to  the  lat: 
Fish  from  foreign  countries  was 
bouej,  and  when  grand  entert 
purchased  at  au  imraenae  pric 
amongst  the  consumers,  some  of 

Drinks  were  also  an  object  > 
The  wines  of  Greece,  Siciljr,  and 
Bomans  ;  and  as  the;  were  pris 
or  the  year  in  which  they  were 
sort  of  certificate  of  their  birth,  n 
0  nata  mecum  cc 

This  was  not  ail.  Owing^  b 
which  we  have  already  alluded  ti 
the  wine  more  pungent  and  odoi 
aromatics,  and  drugs  of  every  ki 
contemporary  writers  have  hande 
of  eondila,  must  have  had  the  el 
and  strongly  exciting  the  stomaci 

And  it  ia  thus  thst  lUready  at 
Romans  dreaming  uf  Alcohol,  \ 
more  than  fifteen  centuries  afterw 

But  it  waa  in  tlie  furniture  of 
Romans  particularly  nhowed  their 

livery  article  of  furniture  nece) 
the  most  superior  maleriuls,  and 
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of  courses  exceeded  twenty,  and  as  each  course  was  served, 
cFervthing  previously  in  use  was  removed.  Slaves  were  es- 
pecially appointed  to  wait  in  the  banquet- room,  and  every  one 
had  his  duties  assigned  to  him  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  hall  was  filled  with  the  most  exquisite  perfume, 
and  heralds  proclaimed  the  qualities  of  those  dishes  which  de- 
served special  attention,  and  announced  the  claims  they 
had  to  this  sort  of  ovation;  in  fact  nothing  was  omitted 
which  could  quicken  the  appetite,  keep  up  the  attention,  or 
prolong  the  pleasures  of  the  guests. 

But  this  display  of  luxury  had  its  whims  as  well  as  its  ex- 
travagance. Such  were  those  banquets  where  the  fish  and 
fowl  served  up  could  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  those  dishes 
vhich  had  no  other  merit  but  that  of  being  dear,  such  for  in- 
stance as  the  one  composed  of  the  brains  of  five  hundred  os- 
triches, and  another  consisting  of  the  tongues  of  five  thousand 
speaking  birds. 

Thus,  we  think  we  can  easily  account  for  those  vast  sums 
which  Lucullus  expended  on  his  table,  and  form  an  idea  of 
the  enormous  cost  of  those  banquets  which  he  gave  in  the 
ball  of  Apollo,  where  he  was  known  to  exhaust  every  means 
po??ible  to  gratify  the  appetites  of  his  guests. 

Those  days  might  be  revived  amongst  us,  but  to  perform 
all  those  miracles  over  again,  we  would  require  another 
Lucullus.  Let  us  suppose  then  a  man  known  to  be  immensely 
rich  wished  to  celebrate  some  financial  or  political  triumph, 
and  give  on  this  occasion  a  magnificent  entertainment  without 
any  regard  to  expense. 

Let  us  suppose  him  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  arts  to 
ornament  in  all  its  departments,  the  place  where  the  banquet 
is  to  be  given,  that  he  commands  the  purveyors  to  provide  his 
guests  with  all  that  art  and  money  can  procure,  and  give  tlffem 
to  drink  the  rarest  and  most  costly  wines. 

That  during  this  sumptuous  repast,  two  plays  are  being  per- 
formed by  the  most  celebrated  comedians. 

That  while  the  banquet  lasts  the  roost  exquisite  vocal  and 
instruDQental  music  is  heard,  performed  by  the  most  renowned 
artistes. 

That,  between  the  dinner  and  the  coffee,  he  has  prepared 
&  ballet,  danced  after  the  most  charming  and  captivating  style 
of  the  opera. 

That  the  entertainment  concludes  with  a  ball,  where  wo 
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two  hundred  women  leleoted  fi 
,  aud  four  handred  of  the  moei 
lUemen. 

Tliat  Lliejr  aie  coiialaotlv  sapplie 
the  way  of  wacio,  coo),  aud  iced 
Tbat  in  tlie  middle  of  Ibe  Dight 
icent  supper  wliicb  renovates  thi 
That  the  altendaiita  be  fine  lool 
eries,  the  iUuminatioD  perfect,  a 

the  host  take  upon  KiniBeU  tli 
estS)  and  seeing  than  all  eomfoi 
Tliis  idea  being  well  coaceived, 

and  properly  carried  out  in  al 
ris  wiU  agree  with  ua,  tliat  the 
itain  items  that  could  make  the 
mble. 

In  pointing  out  what  we  shoal 
igniGceotBionie  in  ^tfetu  and  U 
prized  tbn;  reader  of  what, 
banquet,  at  which  were  altemi 
nsLrels,  mimics  and  buffoonii 
ntribute  to  the  pleasure  of  tbo« 
ler  parpose  but  their  amnsemen 
What  was  praatised  by  the  Atbi 
imana,  and  later  by  ouraelrea  in 
e,  is  the  coatDm  of  the  pieaen 
ture  of  man  himself,  who  aux 
d  of  the  career  in  which  he  has 
liueaa  which  be  feels  as  long  aa  i 
his  disposal,  ia  not  wholly  ocdu| 
Like  the  AtheniaQi>  tba  Romuv 
it  they  adopted  this  custom  in  a 
They  first  made  use  of  couchi 
lich  they  offered  to  their  Gods; 
e  city,  and  the  most  powerful  ■ 
d  in  a  little  time  they  became  ii 

to  tba  commeuoement  uf  t 
iriatian  era. 

These  conchea  whioh,  at  firtt.  « 
:d  with  skiaa  and  stuffed  with  i 
arance  of  elegance  and  luxury 
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inHoted  with  thfl  btnqiieU  of  the   Ronans.     Tlip^ 

de  of  the  uxift  nra  wood,  inlud  with  ivory,  gold, 

etimeB  with  precioua  itoiiM;  they  oonaiBted  of  rerj 

iwni,  ooverad  with  orouieiital  tapestry,  magnifioently 

led. 

reclined  on  the  left  side,  enpported  by  the  elbow,  and 

three  perM»ia  lay  on  the  same  couoli. 
this  oualom,  which  the  Somans  otll,  lecti  tiernium, 
I  coDTenient  than  that  which  we  have  adopted,  oi  ra> 
med}  we  do  not  believ«. 

f  it  ia  «  physical  light,  the  reclining  pontion  reqnirea 
amountt^strengthto  ouintain  the  equilibrium  ;  and 
m  feel  pais  ut  ihe  arm  when  it  it  obliged  to  support 
of  the  body. 

•  a  [rfiyaiological  view  of  it^  there  are  also  many  things 
1;  the  proceea  of  digestion  ia   not  ao  natarally  gone 
and  the  food  ba«  more  difficulty  in  finding  its  way 
audi,  in  whieh  U  it  but  imperfectly  mixed. 
I  still  more  difficult  to  drink  in  this  position ;  great 

attention  were  necessary  in  order  aot  to  spilf  the 
lich  was  contained  in  those  large  cups,  that 
ittered  on  the  tables  of  the  great ;  and  it  was,  no 

the  reign  of  the  heU  ttemiitm,  that  wo  are  indebted 
overb,  '*  There  ia  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the 

d  not  be  easier  to  eat  with  propriety  in  a  reclining 
when  we  remember  tb&t  many  of  the  goests  wore 
ds,  and  tfaat  they  used  their  fingers,  if  not  the  knifp, 
ing  their  food  to  the  month ;  for  the  forks  is  a  mo- 
xluction.  There  were  no  forks  foand  in  the  ruioa  of 
anfflf  although  some  spoons  were  discovered, 
ist  anppose  that  outrages  were  often  offered  to  public 
ind  morality,  at  those  baiiquets,  where  the  guests 
led  tbe  boands  of  sobriety,  where  both  sexes  reclined 
tn  tbe  sqme  couches,  and  where  it  was  quite  a  com- 
^  to  see  some  of  them  asleep. 

Ifamprantut  jacto,  et  talur  tupirtut 

Pertuudo  tunieamjae,  pelliumque. 
1  as  the  Christian  religion,  after  having  survived  those 
us  which  embmed  ita  cradle  in  blood,  acquired  any 
its  ministei!  at  once  raised  their  voices  against  the 
f  intemperance.    They  censured  the  length  of  tliose 
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[)H!>U  whi^re  all  tlieir  precep 
dul^^iice  of  everr  pleuare 
id  profestioQ  to  an  aastcre 
id  drinking  nmoiigat  the  ca 
easnred  teraiB  the  pramiBcui 
rely  criticised  the  cuatom  c 
atom  which  originated  in  cu 
Dked  npon  aa  the  cause  of  i 
plored. 

Their  threatening  voice  n 
iger  ornamented  the  banqi 
ting  in  a  sitting  jiosition  m 
incidence,  this  form,  whici 
iiud  in  no  way  to  lessen  the 
At  the  time  we  are  writini 
IS  considerably  modified, 
orace,  TibuUas,  and  other 
ignid  and  effeinioate  strait 
■eek  poets.  For  example  :■ 
Dulce  ridentai 
Dulce  loqai 

Qtueris  qoot  mit 
Tuts,  Lesbia,  sin 

Pande,  paella,  pi 
Flavoa,  lucentes 
Fande,  ptiella,  ct 
Productiim  bene 

The  five  or  six  centuries 
i;es  were  the  golden  age  of 
I  irruption,  of  the  people  fr 
ned  everything;  and  th 
g  and  impenetrable  datkne 
On  the  arrival  of  those  stran 
>h  all  the  other  sciences  of 
haps  the  prodact.  Most 
:  palaces  in  the  act  of  clear 
I  in  order  not  to  administe) 
their  country,  and  the  few 
rtiScation  of  contemptuoai 
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Those  savages,  with  coarse  stomachs  and  burning  throats, 
^re  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  delicate  food. 

Large  quarters  of  meat  and  venison  with  immense  quantities 
of  the  strongest  drink  sufficed  for  their  repast,  which  was 
nothing  but  a  continued  scene  of  revels  and  debaucliery  ;  and 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  usurpers  were  generally  armed,  the 
banquet-room  was  often  covered  with  blood. 

However,  it  is  the  nature  of  things,  that  what  is  carried  to 
excess  will  not  last.  The  conquerors  became  weary  of  their 
cruelty;  they  united  themselves  with  the  vanquished,  became 
somewhat  more  civiHzed,  soon  began  to  appreciate  the  charms 
of  social  life. 

The  effect  of  this  refinement  in  their  manners  was  quickly 
evident  in  their  mode  of  living ;  they  invited  their  friends,  not 
as  heretofore,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  their  appetites, 
but  rather  to  regale  them, and  the  latter  perceived  that  the  object 
was  to  amuse  and  entertain  them  ;  they  were  now  more  refined 
in  their  pleasure,  and  more  sincere  and  friendly  iu  their  enter- 
tainments. 

These  improvements,  which  took  place  towards  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  became  still  more  remarkable  under  Charle- 
magne ;  this  great  king,  as  we  see  by  his  Capitulars,  was  par- 
tK'ularly  anxious  that  his  demesnes  should  produce  all  that  was 
iK-cessary  for  the  luxury  of  his  table. 

Under  this  prince,  and  his  successors,  the  fetes  took  the  form 
of  gallantry  and  chivalry ;  ladies  came  to  ornament  the  court ; 
they  distributed  the  prizes  of  valour;  pheasants  with  gilt 
daws,  and  the  peacock  with  outspread  tail,  were  carried  to  the 
table  of  piinces,  by  pages  trimmed  in  gold  lace,  and  by  young 
girls  of  high  birth  who,  notwithstanding  their  innocence,  were 
desirous  to  please. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  was  the  third  time  the  ladies, 
who  were  excliTded  from  society  by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans 
and  the  Francs,  were  invited  to  ornament  the  banquet  table. 
riie  Ottomans  alone  have  resisted  this  appeal ;  but  frightful 
storms  are  gathering  over  this  unsocial  people,  and  thirty  years 
jhall  not  pass  over  our  heads,  before  we  hear  the  tremendous 
roar  of  the  cannon  proclaim  the  emancipation  of  the  odalisques. 

The  move,  once  made,  has  been  transmitted  down  to  us,  ac- 
qniring  great  progressive  motion  from  the  conflict  of  succeeding 
generations. 

The  most  exalted  ladies  occupied  themselves  at  home  in  pre- 
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paring  food,  «hioli  tbey  conn 
portent  duties  of  faonpitAlity ;  Ibi 
at  the  end  of  the  peventeenth  ce 
Under  their  pretty  buids  fot 
most  lingnjai  tra&sRiraiBtio&a ; 
serpeat;  the  nbbit  appeared  to 
such  other  amnsing  contrivances 

They  made  great  use  of  thosf 
had  begun  to  import  from  the  H 
waters  nhich  were  provided  b; 
fish  was  often  prepared  in  roscwati 
aisled  principally  in  the  number 
to  such  an  excess  that  kings  tt 
by  a  law  which  met  with  the  saU' 
made  for  a  like  purpose,  and  uni 
Greek  and  Boman  legislators, 
and  forgotten;  and  were  only 
serve  as  relics  of  the  pasL 

Thus  people  continued  to  live 
particularlj  in  abbeys,  convents 
wealth  belonging  to  those  estak 
the  dangers  and  uncertainties  o 
desolated  France. 

Convinced  as  we  are  that  the  I 
siderable  portion  of  their  time  to  I 
may  conclude  that  to  them  is  di 
nence  which  French  cookeiy  h 
which  it  ha*  principally  acquire) 
exquidile,  light  and  dainty  dit,hes 
produce  or  fancy. 

We  have  said  that  people  lived 
they  could  not  do  so  always. 

The  suppers  of  kings  themse 
We  know  that  during  the  civih  n 
sure  of  his  supper,  and  that  he 
poor  one  a  certain  evening  if  he 
admit  to  hit  table  tiie  citieen  wl 
turkey  in  the  town  in  which  the 

However,  the  art  progrossed 
enriched  it  with  the  scallion,  taki 
the  parsley  was  brought  from  Its 
of  Iiouis  IX.  pork  butchers  and 
fortunes. 
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P.i5trv  Cooks  were  in  this  reign  equally  successful,  and  the 
resulfs  of  their  industry  held  a  conspicuous  place  on  every  fes- 
tive  board  From  that  time  they  became  a  very  considerable 
body,  and  Louis  IX.  gave  them  statutes,  in  which  was  noticed 
the  pnvilege  of  making  altar  breads. 

Tovvards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch 
uitroduced  cofl'ee  into  Europe.*  Soliman  Aga,  tliis  wealtliy 
lurk,  who  was  such  a  favourite  with  our  ancestors,  treated 
them  to  the  first  cup,  in  1660;  an  American  sold  it  publicly  at 
the  fair  of  .Saint  Germain,  in  1670  ;  and  the  first  Ca/i/,  orna- 
i/)erited  with  plate  glass  and  marble  tables,  such  as  we  have 
them  at  the  present  day,  was  in  the  Kue  Saint  Andr^  des  Arts. 

Ihen  also  did  sugar  make  its  appearance,t  and  Scarron,  in 
coroplaimng  of  the  avarice  of  his  sister  in  wishing  to  lessen  the 
^ize  of  his  sugy  basin,  has  led  us  to  infer  that  in  his  time,  at 
leist,  tins  article  of  table  furniture  was  in  use. 

It  was  also  iii  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  use  of  brandy 
became  known.  Distillation,  the  first  ideaof  which  we  have  from 
the  crusaders,  was,  up  to  that  time,  a  secret  which  was  only  known 
to  a  few  leanied  men.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
i/:iii3  \I V.  stills  began  to  be  generally  used ;  but  it  was  not 
"ntii  Louis  XV.  that  brandy  became  a  general  favourite  ;  and  it 
i>  only  very  lately,  that,  after  many  attempts,  we  have  succeeded 
I"  producing  alcohol  in  one  operation. 

It  was  also  about  the  same  time  that  the  general  use  of 
tobacco  was  introduced  ;  so  that  sugar,  colTce,  brandy  and 
tobncco  those  four  very  important  objects,  whether  we  con- 
sito  them  m  a  commercial  point  of  view,  or  as  a  source  of 
^^^\  wealth,  are  little  more  than    two  centuries  in  existence. 

ilius  things  stood  at  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  under 
tM9  bnlhant  reign,  the  banqueting  art  yielded  to  the  march  of 
int^lect,  which  caused  all  the  other  sciences  to  flourish. 

th'tT'^'Y  ^^^^^"'•^P^t""'  ^^^  ^"^^^  ^^""^  ^^^  fi"^  ^»^o  brought 
iri^  cuftee-pUnt  from  Arabia,  and  transported  it  to  Batavia,  and  after. 
"^anis  into  Hjurope. 

Mr  de  Reissont,  lieutenant  general  of  artillery,  brought  a  plant 
^.m  Amsterdam,  and  presented  it  to  the  Jardin  du  Rot;  it  was  the 
L'  1  1  ^^.*^^"  *"  ^^^\«-  This  coffee-tree  of  which  M.  de  R.  has 
h  7  "".P^^"'  ""^l* '°  >^*3,  one  inc4i  in  diameter,  and  five  feet 

♦  \vl     fruit  IS  very  handsome,  and  ^somewhat  like  a  cherry. 

T  >>hatever  Lucretius  may  appear  to  say,  sugar  wa.s  unknown  to 
ne  ancents  ;  sugar  is  the  result  of  science  ;  and  without  crystalliza- 
i.-»n  the  cane  gives  but  a  worthless  and  insipid  juice. 
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We  yet  read  with  pleasure  tbo« 
ration  of  all  Europe,  and  of  those 
the  last  time,  the  lace  glistened  t 
by  the  bayonet,  and  the  knights  i 
longer  of  ase  against  the  fury  of  t 

Those  f^tes  tenninated  with 
to  be  the  crowning  of  all,  for  sncb 
he  can  never  be  completely  happy 
wholly  gratified ;  and  this  imperi 
grammar  under  his  subjection,  so 
is  done  in  a  superior  manner,  we 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  tl 
preparaliona  for  those  banqoels, 
portance,  and  justly  so,  for  they  u 
that  is,  genius  to  invent,  knovleii 
observing  proportion,  and  sagacitj 
to  have  their  orders  carried  out,  a 
in  due  time. 

It  is  on  those  great  occasions 
mrtouU,  (epergne)  began  to  be  <1 
unites  painting  and  sculpture,  i 
agreeable  picture,  and  sometimes 
cumstance  or  the  hero  of  the  fSte 
It  was  here  that  the  genius  of 
showed  itself. 

But  soon,  more  select  parties  a 
quired  much  more  accurate  attent: 
It  was  at  the  small  dinner  par 
suppers  of  courtezans  and  the  wei 
their  talents,  and  animated  by  la 
to  eclipse  each  other. 

Towards  the  endof  this  reign  thi 
cooks  were  always  associated  wit 
ever  acknowledged  them  with  p 
most  distinguished  figured  in  bou 
those  dishes  which  they  patronise 
strange  medley  is  not  to  be  met  i 
less  gourmanda  than  our  ancestors; 
ourselves  much  less  trouble  abou 
reigns  no  more  above  ground.  The 
the  Ufl  ear  is  the  only  tribute  of 
artiste  who  contributes  so  much 
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redauraieurSy  that  is,  the  public  cooks,  are  those  who  receive 
the  only  praise  which  ranks  them  with  great  capitalists.  Vtili 
duld. 

It  was  for  Louis  XIV.  that  the  summer  thorn,  which  hs 
called  the  sweet  pear^  was  brought  from  the  Levant ;  and  it 
was  in  his  old  age  that  liqueurs  were  first  used. 

This  prince  suffered  much  from  debility  and  those  symptoms 
vhich  people  generally  feel  after  the  age  of  sixty;  brandy  was 
mixed  with  sugar  and  perfumes  to  make  for  him,  what  was  called 
cordlul potions.     Such  was  the  origin  of  the  liqueur  trade. 

We  may  remark  that  nearly  about  this  time  cookery  was  in 
it^  highest  state  of  perfection  in  England.  Queen  Anne  was 
?pry  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table;  she  was  often  known  even 
to  converse  with  her  cook ;  and  the  old  English  cookery-books 
contain  several  dishes  designed  after  Queen  Anne's  taste. 

This  science,  which  remained  stationary  during  the  sway  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  continued  to  progress  under  the  regency. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  an  enlightened  prince,  so  far 
as  regards  the  table,  was  well  known  for  the  elegance  of 
his  entertainments,  which,  as  we  know  from  authentic  sources, 
consisted  principally  of  the  rarest  and  most  delicate  fowl,  fish 
of  various  kinds  and  as  fresh  as  when  taken  out  of  the  water, 
and  the  finest  turkeys,  stuffed  with  truffles. 

Truffled  turkeys ! !  I  the  fame  of  which  is  increasing  every 
da?  ;  blessed  stars,  whose  apparition  fills  the  heart  of  every 
lover  of  good  cheer  with  delight. 

Tlie  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  equally  in  favour  of  the  science 
of  cookery.  Eighteen  years'  peace  soon  healed  up  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  sixty  years'  war ;  wealth  acquired  by  industry  and 
ditTused  by  commerce,  together  with  the  salaries  of  government 
officers,  did  away  with  the  inequalities  of  fortune,  and  the 
spirit  of  conviviality  was  diffused  through  all  classes  of  society.* 

It  is  very  easy  to  entertaiu  a  large  number  when  their 

From  the  information,  writes  Brillat-Savarin,  which  1  have  got 
from  several  inhabit«ints  of  the  provinces,  a  dinner  for  ten  persons, 
Jn  1740,  consisted  of  as  follows: — 

Soup. 
1st  Course.  I  Baked  veal. 

Side  dibhes. 

Turkey. 

2nd  Course.  }  Vegetables. 

oalau. 
Cream  (sometimes). 

Cheese, 
3rd  Course.  ^  Fruit. 

Jam. 
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appetiles  are  goud ;  with  butcliers'  m< 
and  a  Tew  well  selected  disbes  of  Bs)i,  jou  ha 
persons. 

But  to  gralifjr  those  who  never  open  tl 
make  prelt;  faces,  lo  entice  those  flatuleul 
popief  mache  stomaclis,  or  put  life  into  tli 
flanked  individuals  of  no  appetite,  would  t 
mure  judgmeDt'and  perseverance  than  vi 
solve  the  moat  difficult  problem  of  geometi 

Having  now  come  to  the  reign  of  Louis  1 
the  Revolution,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  tl 
our  fathers  witnessed ;  bat  shall  merely  not 
able  of  ihose  improvements  that  have  take 
in  the  banqueting  art. 

Those  improvements  have  bad  for  their 
part  of  the  art,  and  the  cuGtoms  and  instil 
connected  therewith ;  and  although  these 
are  constantly  acting  "upou  each  other,  we 
advisable  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  treal 

All  professions  connected  with  the  prej 
food,  such  as  cooks,  victuallers,  pastrv 
and  provision  dealers,  &c.,  have  multipliec 
creasing  :  and  what  proves  that  ibis  incre; 
is,  tiiat  their  numbers  have  not  interfered  ' 

The  sciences  of  cbemistrj  and  physics  1 
the  alementary  art.  The  most  leuoed  m 
it  beneath  them  to  occupy  themselves  ab( 
and  have  introduced  improvements  from  t 
the  artisan  to  the  most  costly  and  exquiail 
gold  and  crystal. 

New  professions  have  sprung  up  ;  for  i 
pastry  cooks,  combining  the  pastry  cook, 
and  the  confectioner.  Their  trade  consists 
tions  in  which  butter  is  mixed  with  suga: 
biscuits,  macaroons,  ornamented  cakes,  r 
delicacies  in  pastry. 

The  art  of  preserving  food   has  also  bee 

Tlie  plates  were  changed  but  three  timet,  al 
course  and  deaserti  coffee  was  seldom  strved 
very  often  raspberry,  or  clierry  brandy,  whicl' 
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f€5.«ion,  tlie  object  of  which  is  to  supply  us  in  every  season 
with  those  things  which  are  pecuh'ar  to  a  particular  time  of 
the  vear.  Horticulture  has  made  great  progress,  hot  houses 
supply  us  with  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  ;  various  kinds  of  ve- 
getables that  have  been  acquired  by  cultivation  or  from  foreign 
countries,  and  amongst  others  that  kind  of  musk  melon  which 
never  produces  bad  fruit,  give  the  lie  to  the  proverb.* 

We  have  cultivated,  imported  and  presented  in  regular 
order,  the  wine  of  every  country,  the  Madeira  which  opens  the 
trenches,  the  French  wines  that  divide  the  duty  between  them, 
and  the  wines  of  Spain  and   Africa,  which  crown  the  work. 

The  French  have  adopted  foreign  dishes  such  as  karik, 
beefi^teak  ;  sauces  such  as  caviar,  soy  ;  drinks  as  punch,  negus 
and  others. 

In  England  Coffee  has  become  very  popular,  in  the  morning 
for  breakfast,  and  after  dinner,  as  a  tonic  and  refreshing  drink. 

A  great  variety  of  vases  and  utensils  have  been  invented 
with  other  necessaries,  which  give  the  repast  more  or  less  an 
appearance  of  luxury  and  festivity ;  so  that  when  strangers 
co(De  to  Paris,  they  find  on  the  tables  several  objects  of  which 
thev  know  neither  the  name  nor  the  use. 

From  all  those  facts  we  may  draw  this  general  conclusion ; 
that  the  order,  system,  and  regularity  observable  before,  during 
and  after  our  banquets  show  a  desire  to  please,  which  must 
be  highly  gratifying  to  our  guests. 

We  have  from  the  Greek  the  word  gastronomy;  it  sounds 
pleasing  to  the  educated  car,  and  although  not  well  un- 
derstood, it  suffices  to  pronounce  it  to  bring  a  smile  on  every 
countenance. 

LaGoiirmandUe  has  been  distinguished  from  voracity  or  glut- 
tonj ;  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  merely  a  propensity  which 
may  be  acknowledged  as  a  social  quality,  agreeable  to  the  host, 
pr</fitable  to  the  guest,  and  useful  to  science ;  and  gourmaruh 
have  been  ranked  beside  all  other  amateurs  who  have  also  a 
known  object  in  view. 

A  general  spirit  of  conviviality  has  diffused  itself  through 

*  **  You  must  try  fifty  to  get  one  to  your  liking.'*  It  seems  that  the 
melon  as  we  cultivate  it  was  not  known  to  the  Homana  :  what  thoy 
called  m£lo  and  pepo  was  but  a  kind  of  cucumber  which  thoy  eat 
with  a  very  rich  sauce.  See  Apicius,  i)e  lie  Culinaria.  Ed.  Bern- 
>old,  Ansbach,  1800. 
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every  class  of  society ;  dinner  parties 
ineroua,  and  each  in  entertaining  hii 
provide  for  them  the  best  of  whatev 
other  more  distinguished  circles. 

The  pleasure  that  people  feel  in  beioj 
more  appropriate  divisions  of  time,  in 
time  that  elapses  between  day-breal 
surplus  to  those  pleasures  that  aco 
banquet. 

Cold  breakfasts,  dijunert  h  lafourt 
ted,  a  repast  remarkable  as  nell  for  tfa 
it  is  composed,  as  the  gaiety  that  aim 
with  the  n^glig^Q  it  tolerat^  in  dress. 

Tea  is  now  frequently  introduced  i 
ment  the  more  eitraordinarv,  as  it  is 
have  dined  sumptuously,  and  who  s 
either  linngty  or  thirsty ;  its  only  ol 
pastime,  and  is  taken  merely  as  a  dro 

Political  banquets  have  been  institat 
for  the  last  sixty  years  whenever  it  h 
to  bring  any  influence  to  bear  upon  a  1 
a  repast  which  is  always  presided  ov 
however,  attracts  no  particular  attentii 
only  looked  upon  as  a  future  memory. 

At  bat  restaurateurs  bave  made  th< 
tution  altogether  new,  and  which 
and  such  that  any  man  who  can  commai 
London,  or  three  or  four  francs  in  Par 
without  fail,  or  any  other  trouble  but  t 
himself  with  all  those  real  enjoymen 
susceptible. 

The  restaurateur  is  a  man  whose  bn 
poblic  with  a  banquet  at  a  moment's  ] 
are  retailed  at  a  fixed  price,  to  suit 
customers. 

The  establishment  is  called  a  re»tau 
it  a  restaurateur.  The  bill  of  fare  cont 
dishes  with  the  price  of  each  annexed  ; 
is  furnished  after  dinner,  is  a  list  of  tho 
served,  with  the  price  of  each  marked 

Amongst  the  crowds  who  frequeut  t 
few  who  suspect  that  the  man  who  foui 
have  been  a  man  of  geuius  and  a  deep 
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We  will  follow  up  the  course  of  those  ideas,  the  succession 
of  which  must  have  led  to  the  foundation  of  those  establisli- 
icents,  DOW  so  general  and  so  convenient. 

About  1770,  after  the  gay  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
dissipation  under  the  regency,  and  the  long  peace  while  Cardinal 
Flearj  was  minister,  strangers  had  had  as  yet  but  very  little  op- 
portunity in  Paris  of  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

They  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  inn-keeper,  whose 
cookiug  was  generally  very  bad.  There  were  a  few  hotels  with 
811  ordinary,  which,  with  some  exceptions,  never  afforded  more 
tlan  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  which  had  besides  the  in- 
convenience of  being  at  a  fixed  hour 

To  be  sure,  the  stranger  could  accommodate  himself  in  the 
cook-shop,  but  here  he  could  only  procure  a  whole  joint,  and  if 
he  wished  to  invite  a  few  friends  to  dinner,  he  should  give  direc- 
tiuus  beforehand,  so  that  those  who  were  not  fortunate  enough 
to  ha?e  been  invited  by  some  wealthy  family,  left  Paris  without 
knoviirig  anything  of  the  resources  or  delicacies  of  its  cookery. 

This  state  of  things,  so  injurious  to  Parisian  interests  and 
(iailj  want3,  could  not  continue,  and  already  some  improve- 
njciits  were  suggested. 

At  last  there  was  found  a  man  of  judgment,  who  foresaw 
that  such  a  cause  could  not  but  produce  its  effect,  that  the  same 
wants  being  felt  every  day,  at  the  same  hour,  the  customers 
would  be  sure  to  come  to  that  place  in  crowds,  where  they  would 
depend  upon  having  those  wants  agreeably  satisfied.  That  if  the 
wing  were  cut  off  a  fowl,  in  favour  of  the  first  comer,  another 
Tould  present  himself  who  would  be  satisfied  with  the  leg ;  that 
a  cut  of  beef,  taken  off  in  the  kitchen  would  not  lessen  the  value 
of  the  joint,  or  render  it  unfit  for  further  use ;  that  people  would 
liot  object  to  a  slight  increase  in  the  charge,  when  they  were 
proraplly,  neatly,  and  abundantly  served ;  that  there  would  be 
no  end  to  a  detail,  in  itself  necessarily  considerable,  if  the  guests 
'ere  to  dispute  about  the  price  and  quality  of  whatever  dishes 
ttov  might  order ;  that  besides,  the  variety  of  dishes,  combined 
**.th  6xed  prices,  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  adapted 
to  men  of  all  circumstances. 

Tiiis  man  thought  of  many  other  things  easily  guessed  at. 
He  was  the  first  restaurateur,  and  he  created  a  profession  by 
^liicij  a  fortune  can  alwajs  be  realized,  through  honesty,  neat- 
liess,  order  and  J'kiU. 
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The  introductian  of  reetan 
France,  liave  f^ont*  the  ronndi 
benefit  to  all  classes  of  citizeni 
to  sdeiice. 

Bj  this  means  ever*  mm 
his  convenience,  according  lo 
placed  b;  hit  businesH  or  his  | 
He  ie  aure  not  to  go  beyon 
cupend  on  his  dinner,  because 
of  eacli  dieh  which  be  calls  foi 
Having  once  settled  matti 
he  pleases,  treat  himself  to 
delicate  repast,  sprinkle  it  wii 
wines,  aromatize  it  with  moka 
of  the  two  worlds,  aa  long  na  I 
stomach  will  permit. 

The  dining-Toom  of  the  r 
Gourmand. 

The  restaurant  ia  also  ver 
strangers,  and  those  whose  fai 
in  the  country — in  a  word  for 
no  kitchen  at  home,  or  are  dep 
Before  this  time,  (1770,)  tl 
almost  esclnBivelr  two  grett 
with  rapidity,  ana  always  faret 
The  present  facilities  of  tra 
first  privilege ;  the  eatablishmi 
the  second  ;  by  their  means  th 

Every  man  who  can  spend 

class  restaurant,   is  as  well  an 

were  at  the  table  of  a  prince ; 

fore  him  is  as  good,  and  havini 

mand,  be  is  not  ineonTeniencn 

The  dining-room  of  a  restui 

to  the  searching  eye  of  a  pbtl 

his  attention,  by  tbe  variety  of 

The  lower  end  ia  occupied 

giving  their  orders  with  a  load 

eating  in  a  burry,  and  after  hat 

You  may  see  there  familie 

amusement,  who  content  with 


ml  one  oi  tuem  will  tall  asleep  there, 
er  off  are  two  lovers ;  they  are  recognized  by  the  as- 
attention  of  the  one ;  the  affected  airs  of  the  other,  and 
rwuindUe  of  both.  Their  eyes  are  Bparkling  with  de- 
id  from  the  nature  and  style  of  their  repast,  you  may 
e  past  by  the  present,  and  foresee  the  future, 
e  centre  is  a  table  surrounded  by  old  and  regular  cus- 
who  most  frequently  get  their  dinner  at  a  reduced  and 
ce.  They  know  each  waiter  by  his  name,  the  waiter 
lys  privately  point  out  to  them  what  is  best  and  most 
d;  they  seem  to  be  part  of  the  establishment,  as  a 
I  centre  round  which  groups  assemble,  or  rather  like 
me  birds  that  are  used  for  the  purpo;»e  of  alluring 

J[S. 

might  see  there  also  certain  individuals  whose  api)ear- 
iry  body  knows,  but  no  one  can  tell  their  names ;  they 
inch  at  their  ease  as  if  at  home,  and  they  often  endea- 

engage  their  neighbours  in  conversation.     It  is  re- 
e  that  several  of  this  class,  who  are  never  met  with 
Paris,  having  neither  property,  capital  nor  profession, 
known  nevertheless  to  go  to  great  expense. 
3,  here  and  there,  strangers,  and  particularly  English, 

;  these  latter  are  regaling  themselves  with  double  por- 
'  meat,  calling  for  everything  that  is  dearest,  drink  the 
it  wines,  and  very  often  require  to  be  hel[>ed  out. 
nrrectness  of  this  picture  may  be  verified  any  day,  and 

intended  to  excite  curiosity,  it  is  also  calculated  to 
»Dr  feelings  of  decency  and  propriety, 
oubt  the  occasion,  and  the  influence  of  objects  around 
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individnal  to  consicler  but  himself,  t 
tliJDf;  around  him,  to  diBpense  w 
obBerrances  of  societj :  and  by 
and  after  dinner,  in  ordinary  soci 
amongst  the  gaest^,  those  who  hve 

We  have  said  that  the  introdaci 
tribnted  much  to  the  advancement 

For,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  by 
dish,  well  prepared,  would  make 
self-interest,  tliia  powerful  stimulut 
and  set  to  work  all  those  engaged  i 
tion  of  food. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  ana 
were  good  for  food,  which  were  be 
use ;  new  dishes  were  then  inventi 
and  both  the  old  and  the  new  w 
different  ways.  Foreign  inveatioi 
universe  was  put  under  contriboti 
now  so  composed  aa  io  afford  a  co 


While  thti  culinary  art  was  that 
to  discoveries  and  expense  (for  no' 
for),  the  same  motive,  that  is,  the 
trary  turn,  at  least  with  regard  to 

It  occnrred  to  some  restaurateni 
good  fare  with  moderate  charges, 
prices  to  small  incomes,  which  are 
they  would  be  sure  of  securing  t 
tomers. 

They  selected  from  amongst  thoi 
as,  when  well  prepared,  woald  be  i 

They  found  in  bntohera'  meat 
Paris,  and  in  fish,  of  which  tben 
an  inexhaustible  resource,  togethe 
which,  from  the  improvements  in  i 
a  very  low  rate.  They  calculatec 
ordinary  appetite,  and  appease  the 
cynic. 

*  When  the  di«b  it  kdI  round  with  th 
they  serve  themselvei,  then  place 
them  without  passing  it  to  the  person 
tomed  to  orcupv  iliemselvca  wilh  theit 
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They  observed  that  there  were  many  objects  that  were  only 
valued  for  their  uoveltj,  or  the  season,  which  could  be  procured 
somewhat  later  at  a  low  price ;  in  a  word  they  arrived  at  such 
precision,  by  little  and  little,  that  in  gaining  25  or  30  per  cent., 
ihey  have  been  able  to  give  their  customers,  for  two  francs, 
and  even  less,  a  dinner  fit  for  any  gentleman,  since  it  would 
require,  at  least,  a  thousand  francs  per  month  in  a  private 
house,  to  keep  a  table  so  well  and  so  variously  served. 

The  restaurateurs,  considered  in  this  latter  point  of  view, 
have  rendered  a  signal  service  to  that  interesting  portion  of 
the  population  of  a  large  city,  which  is  composed  of  strangers, 
miHtary  men,  and  oflBcials  ;  and  they  have  succeeded,  by  study- 
ing their  own  interest,  in  solving  a  problem  which  seemed 
opposed  to  it,  namely,  to  provide  good  fare  at  not  only  a  mode- 
rate, but  a  cheap  rate. 

Those  who  have  adopted  this  system  have  been  as  successful 
as  their  confreres  ;  they  have  not  experienced  so  many  reverses 
as  those  who  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  ladder,  and  their 
fortune,  though  more  slowly  acquired,  was  surer ;  for  if  they 
gained  less  at  a  time,  they  gained  every  day ;  and  it  is  a  mathe- 
matical truth,  that  when  an  equal  number  of  unities  is  collected 
m  one  point,  their  total  is  the  same,  whether  they  are  united 
bv  tens,  or  collected  one  by  one. 

Amateurs  have  retained  the  names  of  several  artistes  who 
bve  distinguished  themselves  in  Paris,  since  the  establishment 
of  restaurants.  We  may  mention  Beauvilliers,  Mfot,  JRobert, 
Rose,  Legacque,  the  brothers  Very,  Henneveu,  and  Baleine. 

Some  of  those  establishments  have  been  indebted  for  their  suc- 
cess to  special  causes,  for  instance : — the  Sucking  Calf  {Le  Veau 
qui  tette)  to  its  trotters;  Lea  Troia  Freres  Provenganx 
to  its  cod  with  garlic  ;  Very,  to  its  entries  of  truffles  ;  Robert, 
to  his  bespoke  .dinners ;  Baleine,  to  his  excellent  fish ; 
and  Henneveu,  to  the  mysterious  boudoirs  of  his  fourth 
story.  But  of  all  those  heroes  of  gastronomy,  none  has  such 
claims  to  a  biographical  notice  as  Beauvilliers,  whose  death 
was  announced  in  the  papers  in  1820. 

Biauvilliers,  who  established  himself  in  1782,  was,  for  more 
i'liau  fifteen  years,  the  most  distinguished  restaurateur  of  Paris. 

He  was  the  first  who  had  an  elegant  saloon,  well  dressed 
waiters,  a  well  stocked  wine-cellar,  and  a  superior  kitchen,  and 
*hcn  several  of  those  we  have  named  wished  to  compete  with 
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15  or  20  dishes  of  Beef, 

20  do.  of  Mutton, 

30  do.  of  Fowl  and  Game, 

19  or  20  do.  Veal, 

12  do.  Pastry, 

24  do.  Fish, 

15  Koast  Joints, 

50  dishes  o(  First  Course, 

50  Desserts. 
Besides,  the  fortunate  gastronomer  can  sprinkle  all  this  with 
at  least  his  ciioioe  of  thirty  different  kinds  of  wine,  from 
Bargundj  to  Tokay,  or  Cape,  and  with  twenty  or  thirty  ditfe- 
rent  kinds  of  perfumed  liqueurs,  without  counting  cofl'ee,  and 
otiier  mixtures,  such  as  punch,  negus,  and  many  more. 

Of  ail  those  various  things  which  constitute  an  amateur's 
dinner,  the  principal  are  produced  in  France,  such  as  butchers' 
Deat,  fowl,  and  fruit ;  others  are  an  imitation  of  England,  sucli 
as  beefsteak,  Welsh  rabbit,  punch,  &c. ;  others  come  from  Ger- 
many, as  the  sauer- kraut,  Hambourg  beef,  chines  from  theBlack 
Forest;  others  from  Spain,  as  olla-podrida,  garbancos,  dried 
ppes  from  Malaga,  spiced  hams  from  Xeres,  wines  and 
litjueurs ;  others  from  Italy,  as  macaroni,  parmesan,  Bologna 
siu^?ages,  polenta,  ices  and  liqueurs ;  others  from  Russia,  as 
«ined  meats,  smoked  eels  and  caviar ;  others  from  Holland, 
iach  as  cod,  cheese,  dried  or  pickled  herrings,  Curasao,  anisette ; 
^tiers  from  Asia,  as  Indian  rice,  sago,  karik,  soy,  wine  from 
"v  iiiraz,  and  cofl'ee ;  others  from  Africa,  as  Cape  wine ;  others 
ti'iin  from  America,  as  sweet  potatoes,  kidney  potatoes,  pine 
-pples,  chocolate,  vanilla,  sugar  &c.,  which  furnishes  abundant 
I-rwf  of  what  we  have  elsewhere  advanced,  namely,  that  a  repast, 
*.cli  as  can  now  be  had  in  Paris,  is  in  every  respect  co?nio- 
P'^iite,  where  every  country  of  the  world  is  represented  by  its 
i-rodactions. 

^Uiy  is  it  that  Frenchmen  appear  to  have  a  natural  laste 
•fjf  cooking?  "Mr.  Wadd,"  says  Titn  Moore  in  TAe  Irish 
^"5«,  "  I  was'nt  reared  a  tailor.  My  grandfather  was  a  tailor, 
nv  father  was  a  tailor,  and  I  being  the  eldest  son  of  my 
^^thcr,  by  all  the  rights  of  primogeniture  was  born  a  tailor." 
I'j  it  that  Frenchmen  are  *'  born  "  cooks.  See  tliem  in  camp 
^r  qnarters  ;  in  the  workshop  or  the  factory  they  are  still  able 
^f^  turn  their  hands  to  the  saucepan.     Try  the  Star  and  Garter, 
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ilany  a  time  as  we  sit  in  the  stillness  and  security  of  our 
chimney  comer,  and  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  ponderous 
volume  of  universal  history,  or  the  hot-pressed  leaves  of 
some  periodic  Review — a  less  pretentious,  but  perhaps  even 
more  comprehensive  world-picture — we  pause  and  ponder, 
straying  far  firam  the  mere  narrative  to  touch  the  very 
limits  of  dream-land  ;  and  suffering  imagination  to  clotho 
itself  ia  the  garb  and  spirit,  as  we  fancy,  of  some  earlier 
time,  we  are  filled  with  the  greatness  and  glory  of  what  is 
gone,  and  in  the  ecstacy  of  our  vision  cry  out — **  Well,  it 
must  have  been  a  grand  thing  to  be  alive  in  those  days  !'* 

The  marvellous  culture  of  heathen  Greece,  when  poetry, 
art,  and  beauty,  formed  the  ritual  of  its  worship,  the  veiy 
daily  bread  of  its  existence,  and  the  intellect,  free  for  once 
of  all  moral  and  observant  restraint,  could  do  and  dare  all 
that  hving  intelligence  might  dream  of ;  the  magnificence 
of  Roman  dominion,  when  the  first  Ca3sar8  sat  enthroned 
in  the  Capitol,  and  the  resources,  the  manifold  tribute  of 
all  known  kingdoms,  flowed  in  the  wake  of  victorious  legions 
to  the  feet  of  the  world's  mistress ;  the  enthusiastic  passion 
of  meJiieval  ages,  when  Charlemagne  defied  Teutonic  gods — 
or  the  Hermit  Peter  led  the  wayward  hordes  which  a  new 
enthusiasm  stirred  from  the  ease  of  a  growing  security,  and 
hurried  out  to  the  fabulous  Last  in  search  of  adventure, 
renown,  or  the  martyr's  penalty  and  palm  ;  the  almost  wild 
exultation  which  thrilled  through  men  when  a  new  world, 
a  very  universe  as  it  seemed,  was  conquered  for  the  nations 
hy  the  faith  and  perseverance  of  one  poor  mariner ;  the 
Te  Deums  which  echoed  through  delivered  Europe  when 
Sobieski  overthrew  the  Moslem,  and  Don  John  of  Austria 
won  Lepanto : — the  memory,  in  one  word,  of  scenes  and 
events  so  momentous,  and  bo  full  of  wonder,  and  their 
effect  in  the  drama,  as  it  is  well  called,  of  the  world's 
history,  so  attract  and  enchain  us,  that 

"  Looking  before  and  after,  we  sigh  for  what  is  not," 

and  with  somewhat  of  a  querulous  outburst  regret  that  our 
own  days  have  fallen  in  so  poor  a  time. 
We  are  wrong,  utterly.     Imagination  misleads  us.     If 
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we  had  lived  in  those  desii 

boasted  cultore,  and  eagei 

with  the  power  of  apprecia 

result  of  moral  and  intelle 

our  portion.     Just  as  hun 

whose  fortune  we  bo  envy 

born,"  accepted  with  equ 

eventfl,"  and  regarded  as  ( 

the  pageants,  which  in  th< 

thrilling  a  magnificence : 

with  UH  too,  if  somewhat  ( 

a  glimpse  of  the  side  eo 

acquaintance  with  the  scie 

"  The  pMt  wi 

A  glory  from 

And  mer^  in 

We  ikw  not,  ^ 

To  the  thinking  mind,  : 
pignificance  enough  in  eva 
or  revealed  at  the  momen 
need  escape  the  ken  of  1 
leisure,  as  we  say,  fails,  oi 
for  such  wide  and  deep  obi 
of  onr  own  belief  that  aftoi 
apparent  prosperity,  of  wl 
upward  progress,  is  not  t. 
of  its  people  has  reached 
when  either  the  race  is  f 
individual  best  capable  of  i 
which  result  in  the  prodi 
stamp  of  genius,  while  pre 
of  what  is  nigheat  in  the  ch 
Ultimate  perfection,  it  noi 
not  to  be  expected  in  indi' 
continuance  in  any  circun 
counted  on.  And  it  doe« 
instinct,  that  in  periods  to 
national  success,  there  is  a 
to  seize  with  avidity  the  g 
predominant  rapacity  as 
possession ;  there  is  a  hi 
abundance  of  resources  the 
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power  is  contracted,  so  that  men  who  in  less  affluent  times 
might  have  been  born  to  the  inheritance  of  genius,  become 
dwarfed,  and  are  mere  talented  users  of  the  ready  appliances 
of  advanced  civilization.     Any    smart  journeyman   can 
design  for  us  a  goodly  house,  rain-proof  and  storm-proof, 
in  which  we  can  live  comfortably  with  our  family  and 
dependents.     Considerable  knowledge  is  necessary  to  do  so 
much  ;  we  question  not  how  it  has  been  acquired ;  we  profit 
by  it  largely.     But  who  shall  venture  to  say,  that  there  was 
not  a  quality  far  more  akin  to  genius  in  the  brain  of  the 
old  Grecian,  who  planned  and  invented  a  way   of  making 
his  little  hut  impervious  to  bad  weather,  and  lifted  the  roof 
of  it  on  genuine  Doric  pillars  ?    A  clever  schoolboy  can 
repeat  problems  in  astronomy,  and  solve  them  too,  never 
doubting ;  and  can  map  out  the  orbits  of  stars  and  systems, 
»nd  explain   laws,  and  make  calculations,  in  a  manner 
actonnding  indeed  if  one  but  think  of  it.     Yet  who  will  sit 
down  by  the  young  urchin,  well  crammed  though  he  be, 
?-Tid  fancy  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  great  intelligence  ? 
Pwuher,  if  he  want  good  company,  and  need  communion 
with  the  highest  intellect,  he  will  go  back  a  few  centuries, 
and  srapple  with  the  thought  of  a  Kepler  or  a  Galileo,  who 
in  his  day   was  certain  of  far  less  than  our  precocious 
5chi>oIboy  ;  or  he  will  travel  back  over  weary  thousands  of 
J'^ar?,  until  he  find  himself  with  the  Chaldean  Shepherds 
who  named  the  Constellations. 

We  hold  it,  therefore,  a  more  fortunate  and  a  better 
^hing  to  stand  in  the  dawning  of  a  great  hope,  watching 
the  growth  of  some  vital  principle;  so  that  wc  feel,  in  every 
movement  of  the  world  about  us,  the  stir  of  strong,  fresn 
Jife,  and  catch,  ever  and  anon,  a  glimpse  of  coming  bright- 
ness, through  the  long  shadows  and  partial  obscurity  of  a 
morning  slowly  creeping  into  day.  Now,  all  is  hope  and 
prophecy.  Later,  the  meridian  glory  may  overshine  the 
world;  but  the  next  change  must  then  be  a  gathering 
'darkness.  What  if  it  really  be  the  goodliest  fate  to  live  in 
such  a  dawning  of  new  life  f  What  if  we  but  open  our  eyes, 
and  find  that,  by  kind  Providence,  our  own  lot  of  life  is  cast 
even  in  so  precious  a  moment  ? 

A  certain  benevolent  individual,  wishing  well,  no  doubt, 
to  Ireland,  said,  once  upon  a  time,  that  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  would  be  a  complete  submersion  of  the  island 
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for  a  few  hours.  To  frive  tlie  gi 
set  about  wkbiii^  lie  uid  not  sto 
Dicutatora  may  dispute  about  tb 
it  may  be  questioned  wbether 
betore  the  fact ;  we  care  not. 
a  very  sea  of  tribulation.  All 
(lenerationa  of  oppreaeion,  oppr 
thraldom,  and  fiendish  peraecuti 
on.  Friends  site  had  in  the  di 
advocate;^  in  ihemomentofherloi 
in  her  sorest  ueed ;  worthy  sona 
lorn  hope  of  her  nationality, 
much  as  heroes  ;  martyrs,  alas 
without  the  palm."  Their  laho 
rich  harvest  of  such  a  seed.  Tl 
of  all  those  noble  souls  who,  in 
any  greater  consolation  than  th 
a  weary,  heroic  life  could  give ; 
say  that  his  work  was  accomplii 
which  lie  lived  and  worked,  in  i 
circumstance. 

To  go  but  a  short  time  bac 
hand  with  systematized  injustiC' 
ground  to  stand  on.  The  sei 
enough  followed  the  remnant  o 
witnessed  its  annihilation  in  tl 
majority  of  an  Imperial  Paxliai: 
the  fioJa  with  the  oppressor.  C 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  very  den 
the  courts  of  law.  Governn 
unrighteous  custom,  dominant  s 
him.  He  shook  the  Common 
den  uncial  ions,  and  made  the  ui 
bench,  and  grow  pale  in  the  g 
what  good  ?  Evil  has  had  ita 
out  advocate  lingered  a  few  yei 
his  great  hope,  in  the  company 
Fitzgerald  are  names  of  blood  e 
lor.  O'Connell  went  through 
pressing  care,  which  would  h 
giant ;  and  died  at  last,  havin 
all ;  weary  enough,  we  dare  si 
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Brntns  stab  of  his  own  disciples.  Then  came  famine,  pcsli- 
lence,  the  reim  of  terror  and  of  death.  No  longer  patrioiie 
feiy  of  Conciliation  Hall,  or  the  shouts  of  milJions  on  the 
iilJ  sides  of  Tara;  bnt  instead,  the  death  moan  of  stricken 
iouseholds,  the  hurrying  of  despair  and  disease,  and  a 
nameless  desolation  to  the  swarming  hizars  of  the  poor- 
lonse.  The  nayades  and  massacres  of  a  French  Revolution 
destroyed  the  population  of  cities ;  the  snows  of  a  Russian 
campaign  buried  alive  whole  legions;  earlhquakes  ami 
piapies  have  desolated  states.  The  victims  of  these  ai-e 
wonted  by  thousands.  By  millions  we  reckon  the  multi- 
tude* whom  the  accursed  misgovernment  of  a  party  left  to 
die  on  the  highways,  and  in  the  ditches  of  Ireland,  while 
there  were  ships  in  England's  harbours,  and  stores  in  her 
granaries,  which  would  have  fed  three  kingdoms.  There 
was  no  Joseph  in  Egypt  in  those  days. 

A  very  night  of  sorrow  darkened,  the  land,  and  silence 
kas  reigned  ever  since.  Those  that  wish  to  have  it  so,  assert 
that  there  is  now  no  patriotic  feeling,  no  nationality  in  the 
eonntry ;  that  politics,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  are  at  an 
end ;  that  the  people  are  minding  their  business,  and  will 
won  get  comfortanle,  well  fed,  content.  •*  You  have  no 
Dan  O'Connell,"  say  they,  **  to  agitate  for  you  ;  no  one 
makes  fine  speeches  about  you  now ;  your  patriotism  is 
dead ;  you  are  quelled  utterlv  1" 

But  is  it  all  over  indeed,  tfie  blood  and  sweat  of  all  these 

ndiant  men  gone  for  nought  ?    We  say  no ;  most  assuredly, 

»o.    It  is  not  the  silence  of  despair  that  wraps  the  land,  but 

the  silence  of  the  seed  time,    before  the  hurrvinc;:  feet  of  the 

wapere,  and  the  joyous  gathering  of  the  harvest,  make  a 

welcome  inroad  on  the  stillness.     Yes,  it  is  even  so.     The 

wed  is  scattered;  the  husbandmen  are  gone;  thrre  is  no 

more  talking.     The  people  are  left  to  themselves,  and  to — 

Ood.     But  is  there  nothing  doing?      Nothing!  Pause  a 

moment,  and  you  may  feel  the  grass  pvnv  under  yonr  feet. 

ao  instinct  with  life  is  the  very  ground  you  tread  on.     No 

agitation  on  the  surface  certainly  ;  no  poasing  show,   but 

kneath  a  great,  dumb,  ever-growing  power,  wi>icii  shall 

won  bo  a  nationality  the  world  may  wonder  at. 

When  we  speak  here  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  mean 
not  the  few  native-horn  hundreds  who  talk  and  write,  make 
money  and  spend  it ;  not  the  select  circle  whom  people 


meet  in  genteel  eociety,  di 
devil  with— who  calculate 
balance  sheet  of  their  ren 
tion  by  the  attendaoce  i 
the  increaseil  demand  for 
going  to  church,  if  they 
detest  all  manner  of  Pap 
recommending  a  frlendl; 
their  doctrines  ;  or  who, 
every  point  to  obaerre  ai 
"  liberal,"  so  free  from 
society  no  one  would  knc 
class,  which  may  be  calle 
order  in  Ireland,  is  thorouj 
in  every  true  sense.  Th( 
of  their  masters ;  they  hi 
a  race  alien  in  every  way 
them  coQtamiaatioD ;  the 
honest  Irish  ;  they  are  a 
their  code  of  law,  the  pre 
When,  therefore,  there  is 
we  do  not  make  allusion 
real  men,  who,  far  below 
rough  work  of  life,  and  t 
who  have  living  souls  for 
the  nation. 

It  seems  to  ns  that  it  w 
was  lefl  too  much  out  of 
that  so  much  good  work 
Perhaps  there  was  scarce! 
may  rise  for  revenge,  b 
Self-consciousness  and  ae 
and  O'Connell  had  not  yi 
much  labour  went  in  vaii 
bud  into  life.  Now  let  Q 
still  at  the  root  for  health^ 
at  the  beginning. 

And  are  the  great  mast 
that  regards  true  progrea 
roads,  or  travailing  they  1 
all  Ihat.  There  ia  more 
thia  class  in  Ireland  at  tb 


uieas  lae  nrsu  grana  oucoursc  ui   a  iiauuos   sen- 

ml 

iinmenBe  educational  power  at  work  in  Ireland,  is  the 

sparation  for  this  consamation,  and  ibnns  the  solid 

r  the  superstructure.    Whatever  uijy  be  said  of  the 

3  and  middle-class  schools,  there  can  be  but  one 

of  the  training  pursued  by  those  who  have  charge 
CTeat  mass  of  the  population.  The  mechanical  part 
lent,  and  there  is  a  very  necessary  vigilance  exercised 
le  who  have  even  a  higher  responsibiliy,  than  the 
aaster.     Mere  intellectual  culture  is  a  poor  provision 

class  ;  without  much  in  addition  it  is  especially 
ons  for  the  lower  orders,  who  are  not  amenable  to 
ofluences,  so  subtile  yet  so  powerful,  which  often  act 
tedful  check  upon  the  rank  above  them.  The  vexa- 
nd  defects  of  the  so-called  "  National  System,''  which 
so  much  irritation,  and  hinder  so  materially  the 
which  a  system  truly  national  would  accomplish, 
itralized  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  watchful  care  of 
rgy  and  the  migious  orders,  who  so  often  are  the 
uis  and  correspondents  of  these  schools.  The 
3nfl  urffed  against  the  system  are  to  be  traced,  rather 
stifiabfe  fear  of  the  mischief,  which  surely  would 
if  the  administration  of  the  charge  fell  into  unfit 
than  to  any  wrong  that  has  actually  been  done, 
lately  there  are  vigilant  eyes  abroad — laborious  hands 
aI  energv  at  work  ;  and,  so  controlled,  the  national 
I  is  a  help,  and  to  say  the  least,  in  the  present  state 
irs,  a  great  convenience.    The  great  advantage,  how- 
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eyes,  and  consummate  diecipl 
ol"  power,  ready  drilled  for  a 
these  fifleeD  tliousand  are  ai 
Bteady  march  into  manhood,  i 
tiou  so  traiued,  will  clear  ihe 
In  these  achools  alone,  thep 
intellectual  power,  and  gatliei 
gownsmen  look  to  their  bonoi 
leged  classes  make  way.  Thi 
now  to  supplant  them,  and  cle 
tance  of  their  forfeited  birthri 
If  we  look  to  a  higher,  or 
community,  we  findeTidences 
in  refinement  and  intelligent 
town  in  Ireland  which  has  i 
Men's  Society,  organized  for 
intellectual  culture,  and  muti 
The  strong  bond  is  here  of  un 
ciple ;  for  the  want  of  which  It 
like  fast  and  loose  associatiot 
beginning,  and  a  more  or  lea 
action.  Here  the  tie  is  stron 
powerful  to  fetter  all  base  pat 
keep  in  check  even  such  chan 
of  race,  as  have  hitherto  pro 
The  principal  of  self  restraint 
by  the  example  in  daily  life  of 
real  strength  of  will,  tne  powi 
which  the  Irish,  of  all  others, 
exercising,  until  Father  Mathc 
where  better  shown  than  in 
these  societies.  Sobriety  reij 
their  pleasant  meetings  ;  worl 
of  those  less  prosperous,  in  t 
they  themselves  are,  occupy 
which  break  up  the  moiioton; 
No  angry  debate  disturbs  theii 
U  ever  heard  within  the  preci 
rooms.  In  the  citiesandtowi 
humble,  toil  weary  artisans  are 
maintaining  moat  exact  disci] 
themselves  unspotted  from  th 
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U)  disseminate  nil  ffood  fruits  of  Christianity ;  tlioir  aim 
above  all,  with  Gods  blessing,  to  uiake  Catholic  truth  a 
viral,  practical,  principle  of  action.  Most  astonishing  it  is 
to  witness  the  attendance  of  these  young  men  at  the  lectures 
winch  from  time  to  time  are  addressed  to  them,  either  by 
mf inbers  of  their  own  body,  qualified  by  po?^ition  and  edu- 
cation to  become  instructors,  or  by  men  of  high  attainments, 
who,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  their  weliare,  thhik  it  not 
beneath  their  talents  to  labor  to  advance  so  good  a  cause. 
We  should  boldly  ask  a  stranger  among  the  audience,  to 
fiiow  OS  more  real,  innate  civilization,  in  the  same  rank  in 
any  nation.  Merely  to  sit,  and  listen  patiently  to  certain 
lectures  which  we  have  heard  delivered,  would  of  itself  give 
{•n^ofof  surprising  advancement.  Not  very  popularsubjects, 
we  have  heard  treated,  by  men  of  first  rate  ability,  and  have 
watched  with  something  of  fear  lest  the  audience  should 
weary  of  *'  such  high  argument."  But  not  a  bit  of  it. 
Tbey  liked  it  well ;  and  listened,  not  alone  witli  decorum, 
but  with  marked  attention  ;  applauding  where  it  was  right 
to  do  go.  We  could  no  longer  therefore  wonder  that  men 
of  such  acquirements  as  we  knew  the  lecturers  to  be,  should 
drem  they  had  "  fit  audience,"  and  put  out  the  full  measure 
ut  their  strength  accordingly . 

All  this  proves  that  we  are  at  the  turning  point  of  Ire- 
land's history,  and  shows  in  what  direction  the  tide  is  to 
fii-'W.  Only  a  little  while  longer  to  wait,  and  we  shall  have 
a  new  face  of  things.  No  longer  want  and  degradation, 
and  all  shapes  of  terror  and  unloveliness  ;  but  a  better  time 
ot  comfort  and  civilization,  and  the  reign  of  peace  and  art. 

Yes ;  all  these  go  together.  Without  bread,  even  the 
'•read  that  perish eth,  no  form  of  civilization  can  endure  very 
'•-irig ;  and  without  peace,  of  a  certain  quality,  we  must  not 
Ijope  for  the  possession  of  those  arts,  which  are  essentially 
the  arts  of  peace.  For  proof  of  this  we  heed  go  no  farther 
than  our  own  experience.  The  Irish,  it  has  often  been  re- 
marked, ought,  judging  from  internal  evidence,  to  be  a 
ruitioii  of  Poets  and  Artists.  They  have  quick  vivid  per- 
o'^ptions;  an  organism  attuned  to  the  very  key  note  of 
ni.^lody  ;  an  imagination  so  glowing  that  no  medium  can 
l^'-j-ist  its  power,  and  even  theunfigurative  English  becomes, 
in  their  mouth,  oriental  in  its  ricii  expressiveness  ;  a  facile 
hand,  moreover,  to  give  form  to  any  conceivable  idea.    But 
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lie,  no  matter  how  rare 
frequeiitty  those  of  paii 
er  wrongs  are  not  the  I 
Artiat«,or  to  appreciate, 
liuB.  In  addition  to  ce 
in  amount  of  genial  edi 
ive  ita  true  value  ;  anc 
jlf  instruction  must  not 
not  been  able  to  put  sh< 
forth  in  search  of  the 
who  by  their  position  i 
u*t,  with  all  ita  ennobli 
masses,  are  even  less 
good  service  in  that  lii 
,ted  in  such  matters,  as 
want  the  heart ;  and  if 
itocracy  of  the  land,"  n 
i;  and  our  "aristocrac; 
',  wives  and  daughtfiis, 
«;  and  the  possessioi 
Dageofstmgelug  genia 
ot  recognised,  la  niiB  £ 
rs  of  fortune's  partial  f 
saently  there  shall  be 
L's  appeal  shall  be,  noi 
I  them  he  shall  take  bi 
to  work  for  them — to  < 
national  memorials,  ai 
:  with  the  life  of  nation 
ecisely  in  this  ma^ed 
larknees  of  one  period, 
nt  of  another,  JOHN 
Artists,  lived  and  wor 

"  standing  thus  betWM 

une  must  ever  live  in  t 

)antry. 

le  all  great  men,  he  ^ 

ore  the  bnrthen  and  hee 

cant  wages.      He  passi 

ition  period,  had  full  ei 

population   wronged  i 
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wounded  him  :  the  patronage  offered  to  Liin  by  individuals 
and  associations,  he  was  torced  to  accept,  and  wrung  from 
their  tardy,  too  oft^n  niggardly  payments,  enough  of  daily 
bread ;  he  toiled  and  slaved,  and  died  in  a  hard  life-battle. 
But  with  a  true  poef s  faculty,  he  discerned  the  advent  of 
a  better  time.  He  stood  so  high  above  the  crowd,  that  his 
eyes  were  gladdened  with  an  earlier  sunrise ;  and  this  hope, 
tliis  promise,  ever  ran  like  a  thread  of  gold  through  the 
sombreness  of  his  own  experience.  Ireland  has  given 
birth  to  great  talents,  even  to  genius  in  art.  But  although 
ffe  may  claim  native  bom  artists,  we  can  point  to  no  Iribm 
Artist,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  before  Hogan's  time. 
From  the  people  he  sprung,  full  of  the  vivacity,  the  enthu- 
siastic temperament  of  the  race — with  a  love  of  country 
which  no  neglect,  ill  treatment,  or  bitter  wrong,  could 
extinfiruish.  His  aim,  his  passionate  desire,  was  to  glorify 
by  his  genius,  the  country  of  his  birth  and  his  affections. 
Hi5  desire  for  a  people's  sympathy,  outran  that  people  s 
capacity  to  understand  the  richness  of  the  gifts  which  he 
tliirsted  to  lavish  upon  them.  He  would  be — and  he  was — 
the  Great  Irish  Sculptor.  But  over  his  untimely  grave 
his  people  only  now  awake,  and  find  that  it  was  even  so. 
They  shall  not  see  his  like  again.  He  was  with  them— a 
Heaven-sent  true  Artist — and  they  know  it  not  I 

Later,  when  the  history  of  Irish  art  comes  to  be  written, 
the  story  of  Hogan's  life,  we  trust,  shall  be  worthily  told ; 
ita  whole  simificance  revealed ;  and  his  example  held  up, 
^  it  well  deserves  to  be,  a  beacon  light  for  those  whom  a 
^^^h,  destiny  shall  send  upon  a  kindred  mission.  Later  too, 
when  we  shall  better  understand  how  true  art  and  true  feel- 
irig  form  in  reality  one  fellowship  ;  when  we  find  at  last, 
that  he  who  would  teach  the  million  hearts,  and  lead  them  by 
beauty  to  truth,  must  himself  be  true  to  the  pole  star  of 
'luty,  and  faithful  to  the  love  of  all  excellence,  the  teaching 
of  such  a  life  shall  not  be  lost.  Few,  indeed,  who  chronicle 
the  meteor  course  of  ffenias,  have  so  noble  a  theme  as  this 
nian's  life  affords.  No  need  in  this  case  to  temporise, 
laboriously  excuse,  or  frantically  defend.  The  somewhat 
hackneyed,  and  most  saddening  plea  so  oflen  put  forth, 
that  genius  must  be  held  excused  from  the  following  of  prin- 
c^plee,  without  which  lower  natures  in  the  intellectual  scale 
are  not  to   be   tolerated ;    the   audacious   assertion,   that 


}T&"  and  once  possessed  of  castle,  chapeJ,  and  we  may 
good  rents  in  the  County  Tipperarj'.  The  artists 
iTy  if  not  of  bluer  blood,  bad  notable  ancestors  in  times 
istant  from  our  own.  She  was  a  Miss  Frances  Cox,  of 
lanwav,  Co.  Cork,  great  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Bichard 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  William 
lary,  and  Lord  Chancellor  under  Queen  Anne.  She 
Q  orphan,  and  while  living  under  the  cai'o  of  certain 
)ns,  whose  family  mansion  was  in  the  course  of  under- 
alterations  according  to  the  directions  of  the  elder 
D»  met  the  young  artisan  at  the  table  of  his  employer, 
'as  evidently  attracted  by  the  manly  carriage,  and  res- 
)Ie  manner  of  the  young  builder ;  and  appears  soon  to 
liscovered,  with  a  true  woman's  instinct,  that  he,  with 
ide  of  independence,  and  steady  industry,  was  worthier 
hand  and  heart  than  any  of  the  hereditary  squirearchy 
'  own  estate.  At  all  events  she  responded  in  faith  and 
osity  to  his  honourable  suit.  How  good  was  the 
nge'is  told  in  a  word : — she  left  without  one  sigh  of 
;  her  aristocratic  relations  and  guardians,  whose  indig- 
1  at  the  supposed  mesalliance  was  made  the  excuse  of 
ng  to  pay  the  marriage  portion  of  £2,000  she  was 
sdto,  and  chose  for  her  own  liege  lord  a  man,  who, 
ig  her  for  herself  alone,  declined  to  urge  his  claim  to 
Qoney  so  dishonourably  withheld.  Through  a  long 
id  lite  of  some  change  and  trial,  the  real  communion 
our  was  exemplified  in  this  worthy  pair.  The  hue- 
5  part  was  more  especially  to  provide  for  the  daily 
of  the  household,  to  gfdn  bread  for  his  children,  and 
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lODstant  conduct !  1 
md  when  he  had  b 
iJapital  of  Art,  Knd  t1 
lOTer  &iled  to  lay  '. 
'eet ;  and  no  mattei 
)rociired  him,  he  inv 
'  cut  it  in  twain"  an 
3is  sisters  fonod  hi 
itanoes  made  them 
lister,  after  a  time,  h 
vho  chose  a  relirioui 
ionvent  of  the  Sister 
Then  he  had  a  wife  f 
wo  remaining  sister 
West  Indies,  ne  nevt 
Jmf's  intereat.  ]d  I 
leath  was  one  of  the 
)ver  received,  he  et 
7iie  affection  never  I 
mnionehip  he  fount 
[ley  were  oompani 
rere  after  the  same  ei 
)bject.  Art  was  the 
o  strive  for  cxcellen* 

The  home  of  the 
^ne-down  sort  of  i 
nemories  of  better  ti 
er,  and  local  peonlia 
lome  of  a  young  art 
wrtion  of  "  the  Dean 
rom  the  natives  of  tb 
tf  anafaetonng  indus 
IS  all  that  we  know  o 
)nt  the  former,  with 
)ld  inhabitants,  kep 
gnoring  all  mntuali 
«markahle  is  this,  th 
>f  a  new  comer  or  se 
ng  in  that  exclnsive 
isE  informotion  of  tli 
^,  BQppoaing  them 
Kinld  be  surdy  told 
n  that  place.     More< 
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1« 
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irther  his  inborn  pre-dispositions.  Fortunately, 
ed  genioB  is  more  or  less  independent  of  externals ;  I 

Yielding  to  them,  accepting  them,  or  bearing  with  |? 

thers  do,  he  has  finally  mastered  them,  and  can 
if  them  what  meaning  he  likes ;  since  indeed  to 
I  any, 

**  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Mor  iron  bars  a  cage." 

US  has  thus  much  in  common  with  true  religion, 
res  the  show  of  things  and  appearances  only  its 

e,  and  looks  through  all  outward  and  common 
their  inner,  divine,  significance. 
)wth  of  a  youth  such  as  Hoean's,  must  have  been 
'  influenced  by  the  world  about  him.    We  deem 
-e  to  be  a  notable  fact,  that  he  found  himself  in 

not  alone  in  a  genial  Christian  home-circle,  but 
wn  in  a  comer  of  the  world,  obscure  enough,  but 
0  doubt,  all  the  jQreer  from  the  tame  uniformity 
ew  fashions,  of  a  quarter  more  in  the  gang  way 
rosperous  life. 

»r  beauties  of  scenery,  and  loving  enjoyment  of 
manifold  variety,  there  could  be  no  better  site  than 

f,  with  its  picturesque  hill  sides  grown  over  with 
veoods,  varied  with  the  abodes  of  men ;  and  the 
nding  at  its  own  sweet  will "  close  to  the  foot  of 
Lsant  heights,  or  stretching  out  in  lon^  reaches 
lore  level  ^rounds — not  a  mud-pool  eitner,  such 
hly  flows  tnrough  other  cities  we  might  name — 

rnf  mi nn in crivat or ixrif.KI-i To  in  if  onA  r*am\r\\an.ar\nt*a 
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aiid  ltd  Trcight,  ever 
tLe  prudiice  and  the 
all,  that  we  may  not 
peculiarity  of  our  sou 
tantalizing  climate,  ^ 
landscape  and  eceaei 
in  a  day.  Well  do 
eaw  the  Glanmire  hi] 
to  our  unaccustoinec 
beautiful  cloud  pictu 
asBurauco  to  the  con 
aenae  and  experience 
what  we  looked  on  v 
hill  of  clouds,  but  or 
mire,  "aa  seen  tbrou 
the  sights  and  sount 
met  tne  quick  sensee 
Social  life  in  Cork 
of  and  profit  by.  It 
and  the  current  flow 
of  Kngland  even  yet 
one  Celtic  city.  T 
indeed  at  all,  with  tl 
it  were  absurd  to  cont 
nninfluenced  by  the 
more  than  ia  any  cit 
interest  or  property 

Siniua.  In  other  p 
ublin,  for  example 
literary  society,  ita  i 
so  on.  It  is  Known 
limits  being  somewht 
or  ingress ;  and  strai 
things  achieved  with, 
little  the  wiser.  Coi 
purposes.  There  is 
Coik  society  is  a  ver 
on  Patrick's  Hill,  wil 
Blackpool  will  have 
Blarney  lane.  There 
labour,  we  cannot  al 
humbler  and  less  gifl 


was  80  much  talent  among  the  leading  men  of 
3  much  of  the  fire  of  genius  poetising  the  liearts 
et  unknown  to  fame,  that  we  cannot  believe  the 
)f  proximity  to  hare  been  inconsiderable,  on 
!  that  of  oar  Artist. 

name  was  fresh  in  the  memory  of  hia  boastful 
n,  when  Hogan'e  boyhood  stilt  kept  the  secret  of 
86.  It  was  a  name  that  might  stir  too  deeply 
rants  to  fame,  who  had  not  received  high  corn- 
dare  and  achieve  as  much.  The  strong,  fierce 
one  forth  some  fifty  years  before,  with  a  power 
^,  at  least  equal  to  his  power  of  production. 
and  authorities,  theories  and  formulas,  were 
him  who  had  the  presumption  to  think  for 
fying  presidents  and  precedents.  There  la  Tniich 
conrae  to  deter  from  the  following  of  euch  an 
nach  alao  to  attract  in  the  excitement,  which,  as 
J  life,  carries  us  away  in  sympathy  with  hia  scorn 
ronage,  as  may  be  had  for  a  mellow  manner  and 
attitude ;  and  makes  us  look  up  with  something 
an  to  the  wild-eyed  man,  who,  with  his  classic 
ng  mni  thoughts  on  canvas  like  a  young  Angelo, 
len  Beynolds  reigned  supreme,  and  genius  was 
and  a  snare,  unlAs  a  Dilettanti  Society  stamped 
ule  B  splendid  fight  of  it ;  lived  in  a  real  London 
did  and  uncared ;  went  about  almost  in  rags,  to 
;  of  print  academicians  :  but  at  a  time  when  he 
rk  aome  fourteen  hours  a  day,  he  contrived  to 
ateriale  for  his  orofession.  and  subsistence  for 
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was  wanted  to  do  what  Barr, 
namely,  and  very  rare  strengi 
had  much  in  common  with  t 
fancy,  was  not  without  a 
famous  Cork  man. 

We  find  no  such  hero  as  I 
time  we  allude  to.  Yet  the 
notable  flgTires.  Majjinn,  a 
year,  kept  school  in  Marlbc 
DuuthLTna  in  seienoe  and  clai 
for  the  quick  wits  of  the  aoci 
up  the  while,  the  readers  of 
admiration  at  the  marvel  lout 
the  genuine  Phelim  O'Dohei 
the  throng  of  London  literar 
though  inimitable  correspo 
centre  of  aa  sprightly  a  raci 
clubs  and  taverns,  and  cham 
reviewers,  editors,  and  coi 
Cork — loo  small  a  world  it  i 
the  witty  Doctor,  he  may 
good  fame  behind  him.  "  F 
help  saying  when  we  think 
drank  his  last  bottle,  and  lai 
was  soon  a  sad  end  to  what  a 
sinfjular  mixture  of  classic 
Father  Prout  was  then  yo' 
home  occasionally  when  c 
sprightly  genial  youth,  with 
sayings  and  doings,  and  tale 
Bfiy,  in  fjalorc,  behind  that  s 
aud-by  English  literature,  ar 
profit  of  his  fame,  and  Contin 
to  know  his  whereabouts.  ] 
boy,  haunted  the  hall  of  the 
have  (his  said  to  him  by  o 
marvelled  at  hia  assiduity  : 
hard  and  (lank,  you  will  be  i 
The  bright-eyed  boy  was  noi 
of  hia  youth.  Then  "  ray 
and  Kelloher,  "  my  early  fe 
in  after  years  used  to  send 


itnm,  however,  to  Hogan.     At  eight  years  of  age> 
sent,  a'  fine,  sturdy,  quick-witted  boy,  to  Mr.  Cang- 
:hool  in  Tallow.    Why  a  Cork  education  in  the 
'  of  his  home,  was  not  preferred,  we  are  unable  to 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  exclusiveness,  or 
»ery  "  of  Cork  society,  might  have  made  the  builder's 
1  out  of  place,  among  the  more  aristocratic  frcquent- 
a  first  class  city  school.     Possibly,  also,  a  little 
^g  might  be  essential,  and  a  temporary  removal 
te  charmed  circle  of  home,  not  the  worst  preparation 
rancc  into  the  world  of  business  and  society,     llogan 
on  an  established  favourite  with  his  master;  and 
his  school-fellows  he  kept  his  ground  creditably,  for 
Id  box  his  comer  right  well,  ever  bravely  stiinding 
his  own.     Classic  studies,  strange  to  say,  seem  to 
id  little  attraction  for  him.  Mathematics,  and  arith- 
and  history,  were  more  to  his  taste,  and  in  these  he 
5  a  proficient.   After  six  years  absence,  young  Ilogan 
ought  home ;   and  with  the  idea,  we  suppose,  of 
"our  eldest,"  a  fair  start  in  life,  and  a  chance  of 
ingthat  much  desired  quality — respectability  of  posi- 
-he  was  placed  in  an  attomev's  ofiice,  and  expected 
;res8  towards  that  wished-for  object,under  the  guidance 
Ir.  Michael  Foote.     Disappointment,  however,  was 
.  in  this  case  of  both  father  and  master.    The  artist's 
as  already  awake  in  the  boy  ;  and  instead  of  assidu* 
pursuing  nis  legal  studies,  and  seeking  distinction  as 
lomev'fl   clerk,    he   thouffht   of  nothing  but  cuttinflr 


I 
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office  of  Mr.  Foote,  where  he  had  spent  two  hopeless  years, 
to  the  more  congenial  workshop  of  Deane  and  Company. 
He  was  bound  to  the  tinn  at  once,  and  employed  as 
dranrrhts-man  and  carver"  of  models.  Hard  work  was  no 
banidliip  to  him  now,  he  was  ready  for  anything,  drawing, 
carving, modelling ;  but  so  decided  had  his  vocation  became, 
that  after  a  very  short  time,  Mr.  Deane,  who  looked  with 
approbation  on  the  persevering  energy  of  his  gifted  appren- 
tice, and  had  good  feeling  enough  not  to  thwart  the  growth 
of  so  noble  a  talent,  presented  him  with  a  set  of  chisels,  and 
before  very  long,  John  Hogan  was  avowedly  a  sculptor. 

What  we  admire  very  much  in  Uogan,  is  the  steady  good 
sense  which  ever  accompanied  him  in  all  that  regarded  his 
pruit'5sion  ;  and  the  unceasing  perseverance  with  which  he 
laboriously  gained  every  onward  step  of  his  progress.  Ac- 
cordingly, without  any  indiscreet  zeal  to  achieve  miracles, 
or  any  ambitious  design  of  taking  the  world  at  once  by 
storm  and  surprise,  he  knuckled  down  to  the  so  necessary 
preliminary  studies,  and  not  only  practised  his  hand  in 
every  style  of  drawing  and  carving,  but  for  some  years 
attended  *  Dr.  Woodrofie's  anatomical  lectures,  with  what 
protit  his  splendid  modelling  sufficiently  shows.  One  of  his 
lir.H  works  was  a  carving  in  wood  of  a  human  skeleton,  life 
size,  which  the  doctor  long  alter  used  in  demonstrating  to 
bis  pupils.  The  great  Michael  Angelo's  zealous  studies, 
come  naturally  here  to  mind,  and  we  remember  as  a  coin- 
ci-lence,  the  Crucifix  in  wood  which  the  great  Florentine 
!n:ide  for  the  high  altar  of  Santo  Spirito,  to  please  the  prior, 
^'lo  had  given  him  a  room  wherein  to  dissect  dead  bodies. 
V)'Liie  thus  gaining  the  accurate  knowledge  of  form  and 
proportion,  so  indispensable  to  success  in  the  art  he  had 
chosen,  young  Hogan  busily  employed  himself  modelling 
bands  and  feet — gainingevery  day  in  technical  nicety  of  finish. 

lie  was  not  very  long  employed  in  following  this  method 
wl:en  circumstances  occurred,  which  must  have  filled  the 
young  artists  of  Cork  with  strange  delight,  by  atfording 
tbem  a  most  unexpected  opportunity  of  seeing,  admiring, 
and  studying  the  undying  works  of  antique  art.  At  the 
close  of  the  great  European  war,  in  commemoration  of  the 
60  grateful  peace  of  1815,  His  Holiness.  Pope  Pius  Vll., 
pr-sented  to  the  Prince  Regent  a  magnificent  selection  of 
casts  from  the  antique,  which  had  been  taken  under  the 
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iuperintendencd  of  CoDOva 
at  firat  inappropriate,  coi 
reality  a  very  graceful  acki 
rendered  to  art  by  tLe  Kng 
appointed  persons  to  reiui 
churctiea  and  iralleries  froii 
Louvre,  but  likewise  paii 
This  was  a  prize  which  ai 
long  to  possess.  We  kt 
seized  on  oy  certain  metro 

Cping  corporations  of  tb 
ever,  for  the  good  lucl 
for  that  wide-awake  city,  ii 
tereat  of  the  Marquis  of  C 
as  some  will  baveit,JohnW 
the  Quarterly,  and  Irisbmi 
Indeed,  it  was  a  piece  of  g 
the  citizens  had  just  two 
worthy  exertion,  succeeda 
Arts,  for  the  cultivation  of 
ment  of  native  talent.  Mai 
loft,  which  served  in  those 
of  antiques.  Goda  and  h 
now  have  fitter  dwellioK  p 
devout  worshippers  gatnen 
the  Hogan  brothers,  those 
ed,  and  lesser  stars  of  a  b: 
old  lumber-room,  and  th( 
the  light  of  those  old-worl 
gallery  bad  to  do  with  Ht 
untiringly  he  thought,  ai 
dingy  precincts  ;  and  how, 
was  the  scene  ol'  bis  greate 
ly  stated.  The  following  pi 
Penny  Journal,  December 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Petrie : 
"  The  [leriod,  however,  faul  i 
Uof^an  vu  to  trj  il)  ttrength  ; 
accident  at  this  time  brought  to 
Kifted  with  the  power  to  mtt'M  1 
lude  to  was  theUte  William  Pg 
tinguiahed  for  his  abililiei  as  a  ( 
for  his  ardent  teal  in  aiding  the 
merit  bnowD  to  the  world.     In  : 


introduced,  and  where  he  did  not  expect  to  meet  anvthin^ 
?nidc  essays  of  uninstructed  beginners.  On  inquiry  Fie  was 
I  it  was  the  work  of  a  young  native  of  Cork,  named  Ilogun, 

been  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  a  carnenter  under  Mr. 
in  eminent  builder,  and  had  at  his  leisure  nours  studied  from 
U  casts,  and  practised  carvinff  and  modelling  with  intense  \ 

OD.  Hogan  was  then  at  worK  above  stairs,  in  a  small  upart- 
the  Academy.  The  stranger  immediately  paid  him  a  visit, 
ajjtonished  at  the  rich  composition  of  a  Triitm/ih  of  Sifenus, 
g  of  tiftevn  ligures,  about  fourteen  inches  high,  designed  in 
ue  style,  by  this  self-taught  artist,  and  cut  in  ha^-relicf,  in 
ber.  He  also  saw  various  studies  of  hnnds  and  feet  ;  a  grand 
m  A]>ostle,  of  a  small  size  ;  a  copy  of  Michael  Angelo'sniask  ; 
'oups  in  bas-relief  after  designs  by  Barry ;  and  a  fL'niale 
I  the  full  sizCi  after  nature  ;  all  cut  with  delicacy  and  benuty, 
me  material.  A  copy  uf  the  antique  Silenui  and  Satyrs,  in 
ras  chiselled  with  great  spirit ;  and  the  model  of  a  Roman 
about  two  feet  high,  would  have  done  credit  to  a  veteran 
.  A  number  of  his  drawings  in  black  and  white  chalks,  from 
U  casts,  marked  his  progressive  improvement  and  sense  of 
.'ellence.  The  defects  in  his  performances  were  such  as  am 
ble  from  an  early  stage  of  untaught  study,  and  were  far 
need  by  their  merits.     When  his  work  for  his  master  was 

the  day,  be  usually  employed  his  hours  in  the  evening  in 
'rformances.  The  female  skeleton  had  been  all  cxccute<l 
he  long  winter  nights." 

ning  thus  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ilogan's  abilities,  Mr  Cnrey, 
Lt  surprising  prophetic  judgment  with  which  he  was  so  emi- 
ifted,  at  once  predicted  the  young  sculptor's  future  fame, 
claimed  his  grenius  in  every  quarter  in  which  ho  hopi'd  it 
rove  serviceable  to  him.  fte  commenced  by  writing  a  series 
rs,  which  wer3  inserted  in  the  Cork  Advertiser,  "  addrcs'icd 
obility,  gentry,  and  opuU^nt  merchants,  entreating  them  to 
fund  by  subscription,  to  defray  the  expense  of  semling  iIo;;an 
I  and  supporting  him  there  for  three  or  four  years,  to  afford 
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lubscriptioD  to  the  propoud  fund.     Thii 

joid  in,  and  subscriptions  soon  followed  : 
Carey's  enthusiastic  representations,  the 
induced  to  contribute  tlip  sum  of  one  hut 
Dublin  Society  to  vote  iwcnty-fite  pouDi 
»rvings  which  Mr.  Hogan  submitted  ti 
if  liberality  were  honourabli-  to  those  ] 
Carey  'well  observed,  it  was  to  Lord  de 
Hogan's  gratitude  waamost  due.  Here, 
nan  of  genius  in  obscurity,  and  wholly  u 
icued  from  advvrsity  in  the  unpromisii 
;augbt  artist  built  up  to  fame  and  fort 
:orch  lighted,  which  1  hope  will  bura  bri 
)f  the  empire.  Hooan  may  receive  thni 
>Htrons,  but  it  is  to  Lord  de  TasLEv's  tl 
i»ni  be  indebted  for  every  thing." 

The  Bubacriplions  collected  for  Mr.  B 
lum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pouuds. 

Thus  with  fair  proapecfa,  that 
naiilj  heart,  a  passionate  desire  to 
lis  friends'  expectaUons,  and  a  bcb 
florify  old  Ireland  before  lonp,  joui 
lis  pocket  to  keep  the  wolf  trom 
;wo,  set  forth  to  fight  his  way  in  tfc 
Se  had  lost  hia  mother  not  long 
md  her  death ,  were  worthy  of  a  sau 
ill  son,  ever  to  hia  dying  day,  spok 
holiest  of  women.  So  great  a  lo 
ics,  which  bonnd  the  members  of 
>lary  home.  Oar  noble  spirited  ai 
lave  adopted  the  whole  iamily  i 
indertaken  a  father's  care  for  the 
lid  man,  only  brother  "  Dick,"  " 
^e  would  work  hard,  be  faithful  it 
make  them  all  happy  and  comforts 

Everything  in  the  outward  journ< 

■  We  are  iudebted,  more  than  wo  can 
intrusting  to  us  a  moat  intereatinpr  coll 
lifFerent  times  by  the  artiit,  to  his  father 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  i 
u  he  wan  no  letter  writer.  Truly  he  < 
ordinary  sense;  he  never  wrote  for  the 
the  nake  of  keeping  up  literary  or  artist 
love  for  his  family  was  great  enough  to 
letter  writer,  of  any  man.  Id  bii  deair 
lo  deieribc  accurately  what  befel  hiiu  id  I 
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to  be  judged  by  reference  to  the  only  standard  known  to 
him.  Dublin  is  so  fine  a  city,  that  he  doubts  **  if  the  build- 
ings are  eten  equalled  by  those  on  any  part  of  the  Continent 
(except  Rome). '  The  Cublin  Society's  House,  **  a  beauti- 
ful building,  almost  as  large  as  the  new  Barracks  in  Cork, 
with  a  fine  large  green  to  the  rere."  The  Elgin  marbles, 
of  course,  delighted  the  young  sculptor,  he  thought  them 
"sublime  figures;  but  the  Theseus  does  not,  he  thinks,  come 
up  to  the  style  of  the  Torso  of  Hercules,  among  the  Cork 
cai^ts" — *'it  is  not  near  so  fleshy,  soft  or  grand,  although  every 
bit  as  large."  "  Let  the  Cork  boys,"  he  adds,  **  look  sharp, 
for  they  have  no  idea  of  the  fellows  here.  Let  Kelleher  be 
ou  the  alert,  and  assure  him  that  he  does  not  know  the 
value  of  the  casts  in  Cork.  These  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  them,  I  would  not  know  them  to  be  taken  from  the 
same  marbles." 

The  good  friend  Carey  gave  his  proteg^  a  friendly,  kind 
reception — ''lots  of  advice — a  letter  to  General  Cockbum 
requesting  him  to  introduce  me  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire — his  blessing  with  an  earnest  wish  for  my  wel- 
fare etc.,  and  a  happy  return  to  my  native  country."  Certain 
relations  of  his  mother  settled  in  Dublin  received  him  with 
open  arms,  kept  him  with  them,  and  even  after  the  short 
intercourse  of  a  few  days,  parted  with  him  reluctantly,  for  he 
Bavs,  "  I  perceived  tears  in  their  eyes  when  they  kissed 
m'e." 

In  London  too  he  chanced  upon  kind  friends.  One  lady, 
whom  he  knew,  "  a  good  little  soul,"  had  him  every  day  to 
breakfast,  and  used  often  chide  him  for  not  dining  also  :  but 
as  he  walked  about,  he  thinks  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a 
day,  and  was  usually  miles  from  St.  Paul's  at  the  proper 
hour,  that  was  not  possible.  He  was  not  the  least  moved 
by  the  appearance  of  London,  but  was  surprised  to  see  such 
a  collection  of  smoke  and  vapour,  and  somewhat  put  out  of 
his  way  by  the  danger  of  crossing  the  streets,  and  the  con- 
Eequence,in  going  through  the  crowd,  of  being  "  shouldered 

of  his  banishment,  he  uses  true  nature's  eloquence  ;  and  there  is  a 
frankness,  an  ease,  and  a  style  about  his  letters,  which  make  them 
contrast  favorably  with  the  stiffness,  affected  dash,  or  premeditated 
carelessness,  which  we  note  in  much  of  the  literary  correspondence 
we  are  aci^uainted  with.  Hogan's  character  comes  out  very  nobly, 
*-5  the  reader  shall  6nd,  in  those  stray  leaves,  which  neither  he  nor 
h?  loved  ones,  ever  thought  should  meet  strange  eyes. 
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and  jostled  about  like  a 
^mIb  ia  the  academ;  ai 
but  he  highly  approvet 
Somerset-nouae  "  fires,  i 
the  building."  ThesLui 
"  young  mea  who  drea 
them  some  handsome,  wi 
as  Dick.  Some  of  thai 
to  think  that  studente  i 
ance  for  years,  and  are  : 
that  acatlemy,  must  con 
city  or  genius  be  evei 
looking,  decrepid  man," 
or  his  works,  "  altboug 
by  his  countrymen."  A 
bj'  moat  of  the  Royal 
Thomas  Lawrence  "  we 
the  Adelphi  the  young  1 
greatsightnodoubt;"  ai 
with  some  Ggures  by  Bt 
good  was  the  execution; 
Roubiliac's  monuments 
Nightengale ;  and  "  t' 
with  two  female  figures  i 
of  Matthew  Priors  moi 

"  At  the  other  side  of  the 
sublime  compositiona  by  Bat 
Mpeciall;  is  of  the  EnH  of 
•peKking  attitude,  and  undei 
repruentinH  OceaD  (uid  Etrl 
&c,  ;  it  ia  about  fortj  feet  h 
auppoae,  coat  XIOOO— n  n 
examine  the  reit  because  th' 
to  the  other,  and  would  not 
tb»  rest  of  the  compao/  had 

la  the  hall  of  the  Bi 
delightful  and  inimitab! 
biliac  ;"  there  are  be  II 
and  a  great  number  of 
the  Elgin  Marblesare  n( 
criticism,  and  how  early 
that  regarded  his  art.  "i 


b  him,  bat  I  refbsed  as  I  had  done  bo  before  I  left 
i;ingi ;  he  ia  B  very  engaging,  mild,  end  easy  old 
Dd  of  the  arte,  but  bo  great  encouro^r."  In  Lord 
I'b  gallery  he  saw  "  some  beautiful  original  pictures 
Id  maatera  ;  a  choice  collection  of  excellent  land- 
}y  the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  touched  with  the  lightest 
It  delicate  penciia  ;  and  a  fen  portraits  and  fic^res 
»  by  (but  ralher  after)  Titian,  Guido,  Rembraut 
megiano,  and  worth  all  of  Lawrence's  productions 
■-"  Sir  John  Leicester  (Lord  de  Tabley)  was  stiJl 
it  in  Cheshire,  but  he  left  the  letters  of  introduction 
rtiat,  together  with  a  very  kind  one  from  himself,  and 
18  for  admission  to  his  gallery, 
ner  fellow  etndent  named  Porter,  who  was  staying 
on,  introduced  Honu  to  a  certain  Mr.  Leahv,  who 
I  him  that  Mr.  Latham  was  huntingall  over  Landon 
iim  out,  as  he  had  some  letters  that  might  be  of  use 
and  Borne. 

din)(lf  I  wailed  on  htm  next  morDliig,  and  fonnd  him  (o  he  & 
lit  DndeT*tu)ding,  tog«th«r  with  an  obliging  turo  of  mind: 
1  ma  two  letter*  to  bukera  on  the  coDtinent,  al  the  same 
ins  to  get  [hole  which  he  saw  ia  m;  pot«esaiua,  for  Ireland, 
ajing  that  he  would  Mai  them  and  put  them  into  the  poit 
ftor  thalnng  hands,  and  wiiihing  me  ever;  success,  he  gave 
povnd  not«,  hinting  that  it  tni^t  he  of  iervice  to  me  on 
ongJDurnej  to  Borne.  Thii  condnct  from  a  gentleman  I 
before,  U  certainly  very  noble,  but  it  is  chiefljr  owing  to 
3^nion  he  had  of  me  from  seeing  a  few  things  of  mine 
e  or  other." 

lid  five  pounds,  be  itnot«d,waBnot  put  in  his  pocket 
riling  ezpensea,  bnt  was  sent  directly  to  the  old 


I 
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find  to  be  kept  regular,  **  that  is  to  say  to  have  them  go  to 
bed  precisely  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  every  night,  no 
later." 

Paris  disffusted  and  disappointed  oar  traveller.  It  soondfl 
like  some  old-world  history,  to  hear  complaints  of  the  narrow 
dirty  streets,  of  that  now  elegant  capital ;  and  of  the  want 
of  K)ot-ways,  and  the  danger  of  being  run  over  by  coaches, 
which  are  driven  quite  close  up  to  the  shops.  But  the 
Louvre  is  there — and  the  pictures  are  originals — and  the 
gallerv  is  as  long  as  the  parade  of  Cork!  Florence  though 
out  of  the  line  is  visited,  many  things  seen  and  observed, 
the  gates  of  Gioberti,  as  one  might  expect,  visited  five  or 
six  times.  And  at  last  on  Palm  Sunday,  1824,  John  Hogan 
entered  the  Eternal  City. 

Thus  happilv  was  realised  what  is  ever  to  the  artist  the 
most  glorious  day -dream  of  his  youth  ;    thus  was  brought 
to  certain  practical  result  the  kindly  efforts  of  Hogan's  early 
and  most  discerning  friends.     He  was  now  in  Uome— the 
very  centre  of  Christianity  and  of  art :  his  tools  in  his  hands, 
the  world  of  art  encircling  him.    The  one  glorious  path  was 
open  to  him— the  way  by  labour,  and  heroic  constancy,  to 
excellence,  and  an  honourable  fame.    Thither  came,  as  for 
hundreds  of  years  had  come,  all  who  striving  for  renown 
and  reward,  worshipped  at  the  inner  shrine  of  art.     In  the 
academic  halls,  in  the  glorious  galleries,  in  the  studii  of  the 
Eternal  City  congregated  native  sons  of  Italy,  and  what  of 
genius  and  promise  lay  in  their  hearts,  sprung  forth,  bloomed 
and  blossomed,  in  the  quickening  atmosphere  of  that  heaven- 
favoured  capital.    The  colder,  duller  north,  transplanted 
thither  rare  exotics  of  genius,  and  in  the  magic  circle  of 
that  influence,  they  grew  strong  and  hardy,  and  flonrished 
full  of  ripe  luxurience.    The  tiatherland  had  sent  manv  a 
worthy  son  to  Rome,  there  to  prove  his  title  to  immortality. 
Denmark  had  commissioned  her  young  giant  Thorwaldsen 
that  he  too  might  enter  the  list,  and  haply  come  forth  a 
conaueror ;  and  even  out  of  England,  anti-Roman  though 
ehe  be,  the  children  of  art  had  gathered  round  the  common 
mother  of  their  race. 

Among  the  chosen  out  of  thousands,  our  Irish  Ho^ 
was  now  to  live  in  fellowship  of  toil  and  glory.  With 
what  rare  assiduity  he  pursued  his  course,  how  he  wrought 
and  studied,  how  he  haunted  galleries  and  churches,  may 


'  theii  instructions,  bo  in  the  Fine  Arte  are  the 
>f  the  moat  diatingniahed  artiBts  uf  the  day  open 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  reside  in 
id  attend  the  Schools  of  St.  Lake's, 
'eral  months  Hogan  contented  himself  to  pursue 
a,  not  alone  in  these  schools,  but  also  in  the  halla 
^ican  and  Capitol,  and  the  life  academies  of  the 
nd  English  Artists.  He  would  willingly  have 
id  modelling  a  figure  for  Sir  John  Leicester,  but 
sibiliy  of  taking  a  studio  prevented  him.  One 
d  be  fit  for  BQch  work  could  not,  he  saye,  be  liad 
paying  a  year's  rent  in  hand,  and  also  holding  the 
or  three  years,  as  the  Romans  never  let  a  painter's 
ir's  studio  for  less  than  this  term."  He  consoles 
y  thinking  that  after  all  "  it  is  better  not  to  begin 
ry  without  previous  study  a  figure  for  a  noble 
the  arts,  eomme  Sir  John,  on  the  success  of  which 
a  great  measure  depend  his  future  notice  or  esteem 
iat;"'  meanwhile  he  adds,  "  I  feel  myself  gaining 
.pidly,  and  say  from  conviction  that  I  can  finish 
and  extremities  of  the  humsn  figure,  as  well,  if 
,  than  QihsoD,  Westmacott,  Qott,  or  any  other 
colptor,  a  quality  very  essential  to  an  artist." 
passage  deserving  the  attention  of  patrons  as  well 

wion  U  jott  safficient  for  the  mainteDsnce  of  natare,  and 
[>der>to  Btjle.  Pravisioni  and  wearing  apparel  are  dear. 
er  jou  maj  jadge  rram  mv  haiiog  4  pair  of  iheir  ihoet 
h  which  cotu  a  crowo  each,  owing  to  the  bad  stuff,  or 
le  effect  of  the  scorching  lun  in  lammer,  which  crack* 
I  them  up  completely.  I  paid  above  Beren  shillings  for 
heelinr  the  remains  of  mi  old  boat*  made  bv  the  nid 
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reuciuii,  iiije^veruuieuiui  i^ttuiuiiccuunixiGS,  ana 
[e  aQ  but  cursee  "  tlie  raacala, "  but  adds ; — "  How- 
I  am  the  only  CathoHo  Bmong  them  I  take  do 
vt  pass  it  off  in  Eeemingly  goM  humour ;  to  act 

with  Boch  fellows  would  be  to  want  Beuae,"  Hii 
nan  Heffernaa  he  appears  to  have  willingly  frater- 
th ;  he  says  "  he  is  s  very  pleasant  man,  and  ezceed- 
lyer." 

while,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  stTU^les,  he  is  very 
ted  when  he  thinks  of  hie  father  being  still  at  labor, 
g  like  a  carrier  horse,"  and  he  is  quite  afflicted  that 
it  send  the  girls  necklaces  and  other  trinkets  on 
IS  day.  He  does  find  means  of  sending  one  of 
9  Lidgi,  though  where  he  got  that  sum  we  cannot 
t.  But  he  has  bis  eyes  open  all  the  while,  and 
}m  pleasant  descriptions  of  the  sights  and  occiir- 
rhicn  attract  his  attention.  The  events  which 
the  opening  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XII.  are  well 
3  the  readers  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  "  Kccollections 
}ur  Last  Popes;  "  here  is  another  note  of  an  eye- 

"  Borne,  letfa  Aagutt,  1S24. 
Mcniion  Thandnv  I  have  Men  the  Popn  tftke  pusieation  of 
uini  di  L&termno,  tha  cathedral  ohurch  of  the  Catholic 
Ibe  greatait  pomp  and  magnificenca  imaginable ;  he  was 
ft  chariot  bj  lii  black  horsBi,  Farrounded  bj  cardinals, 
tad  noblsB  of  Borne  and  other  Catholic  coiinlriea ;  he  was 
lU,  to  nacb  lo  that  it  was  impassible  for  him  to  ri<le  n 
ta  beaoiiful  bortr,  trhoie  tail  scftttered  the  dust  aa  he 


long,  prcMnted  to  him  on  the  occasion.     After  the  usual 
~  'd  the  Church  he  ascended  the  baleon;,  vhere  he  gave 
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imprifloned  for  a  certain  time  according  to  the  natare  of  hia  oSeoce. 
Wnen  his  present  Holiness  visited  the  prisons^the  criminals  cried  out 
In  one  voice,  "  pardon,  pardon.  Holy  Father !  "  to  which  he  replied, 
those  who  were  worthy  of  liberty  should  have  it  immediately,  bat 
others  who  were  not  should  have  justice  administered  fairly.  He 
kept  his  word— the  next  day  the  guillotine,  a  dreadful  instrument, 
was  planted  in  one  of  the  piazze  of  Rome,  where  half-a-dozen  men 
lost  their  heads  in  one  second.  I  have  Seen  two  myself  guillotined, 
their  heads  are  put  on  a  dish  and  shewn  round  on  the  scwold  to  the 
people,  the  eyes  and  mouth  work  for  some  time  after  the  head  is 

separated  from  the  body.  *  *  *  *  1*^0  ^}  pop®  ^*>  *  *^^ 
passive  and  tranquil,  but  Leo  is  a  man,  active  and  determined, 
bearing  a  lofty  mind  with  the  greatest  humility.  I  wish  he  might 
enjoy  better  health,  as  Italy  would  -be  for  ever  the  better  of 
his  just  government.  *  *  Everything  here  is  carried  on  in  the 
grandest  rtyle,  the  Romans  give  such  effect  to  the  most  trifling 
objects,  they  dress  and  dine  splendidly ;  in  every  eating  bouse  yoa 
are  served  with  silver  forks,  spoons,  waiters,  &c.,  a  country  rascal 
from  the  Sabine  or  Kerry  mountains  will  receive  the  same  sauce.** 

Just  a  year  later  we  have  further  evidence  of  the  remai^- 
able  change  which  took*place  in  the  health  of  his  Holiness, 
and  another  testimony  to  the  vigour  of  hia  government : 

15th  August,  18*25. 
*'  This  day,  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  I  have  received  the  Pope's 
benediction;  he  is  in  right  good  health  at  present,  is  about  my  height, 
with  broad  shoulders,  and  fine  proportioned  frame,  aged  about  sixty 
years,  considered  rather  young  for  the  head  of  the  church.  Five 
days  ago  he  sentenced  three  very  young  men  to  death,  the  crime  wis 
robbery,  not  murder,  but  such  is  the  justice  of  Leo,  that  after 
having  them  to  hear  mass  and  receive  the  Sacrament  they  were 
placed  kneeling  in  the  Piazza  di  Bocca  della  Verita,  opposite  tbe 
beautiful  temple  of  Vesta,  and  in  that  posture  they  received  the 
contents  of  the  carabines  of  about  forty  soldiers ;  not  a  word*  not  s 
groan,  not  a  kick,  was  heard  or  seen  from  them  after.  At  tbe 
execution  I  saw  but  two  women,  and  those  were  of  the  lowest  class ; 
by  it  you  have  an  idea  of  the  tenderness  of  the  Roman  dames ;  bot 
when  I  reflect  on  a  poor  devil  about  to  be  hanged  in  Cork  I  see 
battalions  of  the  sex  posted  on  all  sides  of  Gallows-greea.  O I  laj 
country/* 

In  Hogan's  letters  are  many  passages  showing  his  lore 
of  nature  and  quick  eye  for  beauties  of  scenery.  The  first 
extract  is  of  early  date,  the  latter  alludes  to  a  better  time 
when  he  was  actually  in  possession  of  a  studio. 

"  We  remarked  that  the  country  about  these  villages  was  in  om 
mass  of  verdure,  thick  with  the  olive  trees,  and  the  vines  bending 
with  the  weight  of  the  juicy  grape,  while  tbe  Campagna  de  Roma 
appeared  like  the  desert  of  Arabia,  the  grass  aoa  herbage  being 
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burnt  and  dried  ap  by  the  heat.     Italy  is  certainly   the  country   of 

wine  and  oil,  volcanoes,  ruins  of  the  elements — broken,   sawn,   and 

plied  in  sublime  confusion:  precipices  crowned  with  old,  gloomy, 

visionary  views  ;   black  chasms  in  rocks  where  curiosity  shudders  to 

iook  down,  infernal  caverns  where  reign  the  terrible  of  nature,  and, 

if  we  believe  poets,  the  paradise  of  £urope." 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  crowns 
a-montb  for  my  lodging,  but  now  1  pay  only  two  and  a-half  for  a 
capital  one  in  the  Yicolo  dei  Greci  in  the  Corso  ;  there  is  a  beautiful 
garden  to  the  rere  of  the  house,  the  fruit  of  which  is  excellent ; 
until  about  one  month  ago  three  immense  vines  were  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  ponderous  bunches  of  rich,  purple,  Pergolese  grapes  ; 
some  were  never  dipt,  but  left  to  be  picked  by  birds  and  fowls. 
Trees  reaching  up  to  my  windows  of  the  second  floor  bear  delicious 
p-een  figs,  many  a  full  score  of  which  I  eat.  Now  we  are 
l>eginning  to  smell  the  lemons  and  oranges  that  are  ripening  fast.  I 
have  only  to  pass  through  this  garden  to  my  studio." 

At  last,  after  long  and  somewhat  impatient  waiting,  we 
f^id  8igii3  of  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  ilogan 
l-/gins  to  model  in  clay,  tlie  designs  which  have  hitherto 
h-i^u  only  peopling  his  brain.  He  made  a  desperate  venture 
and  liired  a  studio.  We  rather  think  that  this  was  done  by 
tlio  banker  advancing  a  gale;  for  we  find  that  he  does  not 
wl-h  the  committee  at  home  to  be  made  aware  of  the  fact, 
I'^t  they  might  think,  that  in  this  way  his  stay  in  Rome 
tLi)n]d  be  shortened,  and  what  they  supposed  his  opportunity 
oi  advancement  somewhat  lessened.  But  the  move  was  a 
ff'iod  one,  and  the  sculptor  having  at  last  fair  play,  strode 
on  to  excellence  with  a  rapidity,  most  astonishing  even  to  the 
experienced  artists  about  him.  The  following  extracts  from 
a  letter  dated  August  15,  1825,  are  full  of  interest. 

**  Now  for  the  main  object,  a  subject  which  gives  pleasure  to  my 
f2.ther.  I  therefore  shall,  in  a  few  lines,  give  a  brief  but  true 
iccount  of  all.  A  short  time  before  Mr.  Rice  left  this,  I  discovered  that 
a  itmlio  was  about  to  be  let  for  twenty- four  crowns  a-year,  in  Vicolo 
•iecU  Incurabili  yicino  al  Corso,  an  excellent  situation.  Knowing  that 
tiie  English  paid  about  fifty  or  sixty  annually,  I,   without  losing  a 

iTioroent,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  padrone,  paid  twenty-  • 

two  »cudi  for  stands,  benches,  irons,  clay,  &c.  ;  and,  as  it  is  expected 
t'rat  Rome  shall  be  crowded  with  English  nobility  next  year,  I  go  shp 
hdtg  on  speculation,  commence  modelling,  and  finished  a  figure  in 
pi  ister,  that  I  might  have  something  to  show  against  that  time : 
the  subject  a  shepherd  boy  recumbeot,  with  his  pipe  in  one  hand, 
and  by  his  side  a  goat,  which  I  understand  forms  an  admirable 
V)Tamidal  composition.     My  model  was  a   stout   Sabine  lad  :    I  had 

I'iui  employed  for  fifty  hours,  for  which  Ipaid  him  five  crowns,  and, 

35 
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when  done,  wet  hii  whiitle 
twelve  $e%di  to  cut  it  io 
painter,  Gibson,  sod  all  the 
terj  like  nature,  uid  model 
and  force.  One  or  two  of 
I  have  done,  particularlj  a 
more  like  casts  A-oui  marbli 
my  practice  in  timber,  whlc 
few  powess.  Let  no  poraon 
but  soma  f«llow  wtinld  tal 
marble ;  if  ao  1  RnMr  the  cai 
immodiately  Sir  John  Leici 
pay  all  due  attention  and  a; 
mitde  several  sketch ea  For  it, 
one.  My  first  intention  ■ 
others  have  done  so  many  o 
an  arigioal  Utitwde." 

Marble  was  alill  out  c 
on  bis  last  £40,  and  he 
In  a  letter,  however,  to 
we  find  the  following  fii 

"  But  cheer  up  my  old  bo' 
He  ii  stirring  up  the  nobill 
rising  more  cun  to  enable  ' 
As  titat  independent  spirit 
to  the  Cork  academy  no  lonj 
fish  that  I  catch  in  my  net, 
that  they  are  concerned— b 
make  an  honorable  be  ait  at 
country — percht  Kent  io  pvn 

He  then  goes  on  to  t 
who  commenced  by  pay 
gave  £25,  and  Mr  Oliv 
the  ererliona  of  his  ind( 
time  did  not  exceed  £1< 

The  next  work  menti 
stibject.  H(^:an  begaa 
thus  to  the  people  at  be 
"  There  ia  one  thing  whicl 
ii  to  raise  the  wind  abouta 
■hort  lime  ago  ;  the  subject 
of  the  cross,  from  which  hi 
is  five  feet  long  by  twentj.l 
for  the  panel  of  an  altar. 
is  ftill  of  sentiment  and  cba 
be  satisSed  to  cut  it  in  n 
expense  of  a  wretched  bust 


vhen  finished  and  laoded  ia  Corli,  my  father  forftita  the 
£20.  If  jou  succeed  I  Bball  sive  you  credit,  and  eipBct 
om  Tou  bj  poit  on  the  strength  of  it." 

ellow  I  that  was  doing  it  cheap  witb  a  vengeance. 
!■  boaat  the  possesaion  of  a  Dead  Christ  by  HogaD, 
one,  but  a  later  work,  and  a  masterpiece.  Under 
cumstances  it  waa  obtained  and  retained,  Cork 
ell,  to  ber  disgrace. 

t  the  young  sculptor  took  courage,  and  began  to 
igure  for  Sir  John  Leicester,  that  noble  patron  Laving 
n,  not  alone  sucli  timely  help  as  we  have  Been,  but 
the  young  artist  is  tbe  most  desired  of  all  prizes  — 
Bsion  for  his  first  work.  The  subject  chosen  by 
vas  one,  combining  the  simplicity  and  grace  of 
irt,  with  the  embodiment  of  a  sentiment,  more  deep 
fie,  than  Athenian  Phidias  ever  owned.      From 

beautiftil  Idyll,  "  The  Death  of  Abel,"  he  took  the 
t  the  work  ia  known  as  "  Eve  startled  at  the  sight 
3."     It  was  greatly  admired  when   done,  shortly 

marble.  The  English  artists  congratukted  ihe 
nlptor,  on  the  purity  of  sentiment,  and  gracefulness 
eeihibited  in  the  figure;  and  the  Italians,  particu- 
ligini  and  Eioaldi,were  actually  astonished  at  the  ex- 
andthe  mastershipof  the  chiBelwhichhe  displayed — 
reeing  that  he  excelled  all  other  English  sculptors 
)articn]ar,  and  most  essential,  branch  of  the  art. 
pears  to  have  been  cut  in  marble  by  his  own 
iheblock  waa  onusually  hard  and  beautiiul,  and  be 
on  it  with  great  care  and  caution.    The  subsequent 
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id  done  for  him,  it  woul 
it  Id  a  claim  on  his  suci 
atue,  "  which  his  lords) 
ent."  He  must  Iherefo 
:  pec  ting  to  receive  doubi 
lip  ;  for  it  would  appeal 
ir  John  commissioned, 
ishing,  generous  fashion, 
arey,  however,  settled  tl 
iceived  from  Mr.  Lester  . 
I  consequence  of  his  relat 
ersley  and  Company  aho' 
ire  cost  we  suppose,  of  thf 
ut  the  noble  sculptor  w 
loney,  no  matter  now  de 
n  order  for  £30  was  for 
pets  that  he  could  not  rer 

"  I  rejoice  much,  u  I  have  s 

live  a  little  more  comforlabl 
so  add  some  bombazitiei  to  yi 
pair  of  boots  and  surtuut  Ic 

The  figure  was  sent  ofl 
lat  the  case  containing 
lened  some  thirty  years, 
le  Manchester  Exhibition 
'  wrappages  and  packin 
itical  ana  admiring  eyes 
ood,  among  nymphs,  and 
le  gracerul,  modest,  moun 
be  sweet,  sad  mouth,  the 
itfulnesBof  the  whole  expi 
irandgrief,  Ifwestando 

say,  "  this  indeed  is  no 

a  true  one,  and  the  subj 
e  Sculptor," — we  apeak 
stify  to  a  bit  of  the  artist' 
e  know  always  studied 
ssible,  want^  a  model 
!Qt  out  into  the  market- 
in  his  bosom,  and  carri 
it  how  to  kill  that  pretty 

that  ?    Ue  looked  at  it 
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tliing.  perhaps  a  wrong  thing  to  take  its  life.  At  last, 
suddenly,  with  a  haixl  grasp,  he  killed  the  bird,  and  flinging 
it  from  him,  rushed  into  the  street,  with  a  real  consciousness 
that  he  had  done  something  wicked.  In  his  haste,  he 
struck  against  a  messenger  who  was  bringing  him  a  letter. 
The  seal  was  black,  and  the  poor  artist,  so  nervously- 
excited,  cried  out,  '*  I  have  done  very  wrong — I  am  punish- 
ed—I am  sure  my  brother  is  dead  I ' 

That  sad  news,  unexpected  as  it  was  in  every  way,  had 
come  indeed  ;  and  the  poor  artist  has  been  heard  to  say  that 
it  was  long  before  he  could  dissociate  his  grief  for  the  loss 
of  his  brother,  from  a  sense  of  personal  guilt  on  his  own 
part.  How  well  is  proved  by  this  little  incident  the  vitally 
intimate  connection  which  exists,  between  the  artist's  own 
soul,  and  the  work  which  is  fashioned  by  his  hand  I  It  is 
no  true  work  of  art,  if  it  do  not  give  form  and  expression 
to  what  he  has  himself  felt,  and  deeply  understood. 

The  loss  of  the  young  brother  was  a  terrible  blow  toHogan's 
Soft  heart.  In  his  sorrow  he  seems  to  upbraid  himself  as 
if  he  had  been  harsh  and  severe  to  the  poor  fellow  :  but  he 
adds : 

"  Xone  loved  him  more  than  I  did.  I  had  a  secret  pleasure  in 
thinking  of  his  talents^  his  drollery,  his  good  nature,  and  his  innocence. 
Vt?s  I  pictured  him  by  my  side  during  my  journey  on  the  path  of 
i-e,  partaking  of  the  same  pleasures  and  pains,  assisting  one  another 
mutually  But,  alas  1  little  did  I  think  when  I  parted  him  at  the 
f'-a-^h  fiffice  that  I  would  never  see  him  more — may  his  soul  and  the 
^ui  of  ray  dear  mother  rest  in  eternal  peace." 

And  then,  the  deep  religious  feeling  coming  through  all, 
ho  desu'es  them  let  him  know  what  time  he  was  at  commu- 
nion before  he  died  ;  whether  he  confessed  and  received  re- 
irilarly  ;  improved  in  his  drawing — and  had  grown  taller  ; 
i'-T  "all  these  things  would  give  me  much  pleasure."  He 
•*^ys  he  has  reconciled  himself  to  his  loss,  being  convinced 
it  is  all  for  the  better,  and  can  speak  of  him  withont  emo- 
t'-'n.  As  a  proof  of  his  fortitude,  he  tells  them,  he  is  going 
tc  attend  his  religious  duties  immediately 

From  this  date  we  find  the  sculptor  thrown  into  continual 
difficulties  in  consequence  of  receiving  commissions,  orsup- 
I^-'^od  commissions  from  home.  A  friend  would  write,  saying 
^u^t  another  friend  would  give  him  an  order  for  a  fiOTre 
^r  a  monument,  and  that  a  sum  in  advance  would  be 
"'Warded  without  delay.  On  the  strength  of  that,  he 
^Vjiild  purchase  marble,  and  set  to  work ;  in  his  impotuo- 
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Cammnccini  shoaldhave  eaidso,  for  there  certainly  has  nerer 

been  a  more  inveterate  maunerkt  than  the  said  clever  Roman . 

I^Hig  indeed  before  he  ceased  painting  he  appears  to  have 

thooght  any  original  figure  quite  out  of  the  question.   The 

aenie  of  the  company  on  the  occasion  we  allude  to  may  be 

inferred  from  the  fact  that  on  Hogan  boldly  declaring  that 

he  eouM  not  believe  any  such  thing,  one  of   the  party, 

Gibson  it  is  said,  addressing  the  yoimg  Irishman  somewhat 

sneerindy,  replied,  "  then,  perhaps  you  sir  can  produce  an 

oririnal  work!"    The  brave  Ilogan,  who  as  we  have  seen 

bad  been  but  a  few  years  devoted  to  his  art,  and  who  indeed 

was  even  then  still  occupied  with  his  first  work  in  marble, 

retimed  to  his  studio,  and  thought :  and  the  Drunken  Faun, 

which  Cammnccini,  and  all  the  artists  of  Rome  admitted 

to  be  original  and   perfect,  and  which  Thorwaldson  pro- 

noQQced  worthy  of  an  Athenian  studio,  was  the  result  of 

bis  thinking.  • 

*  No  patron  of  art  has  as  yet  been  found  tasteful  or  liberal  enough 

tocommiuion  this  great  work  in  marble.     It  made  the  name  of 

Hogan  famous  but  put  no  gold  into  his  coffers.     The  original 

pUster  cast  lav  fur  a  ffreat  many  years  at  the  foot  of  the  stiurs  in 

the  College   street  Institution,   where  it  became  familiar  to  the 

frwfnenters  or  the  erer  changing  exhibitions,  of  which  the  large 

*>loon  aboT«  was  the  scene.    iKere  it  suffered  some  sad  mutilations  ; 

iiMlMibsequently,  when  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Royal  Dublin 

Soci«tT,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Hogan,  although  rescued  from 

*>ste  which  seemed  upon  the  point  of  reducing  it  to  a  torsot  it  was 

^'Posed  to  a  danger  of  another  kind,  having  been  overlaid  with 

f^^BM  coatings  of  paint,  which   certainly    were   not  calculated  to 

improve  the  details.     Some  time  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  Hogan 

'^t  t  itrong  wish  to  restore  or  re-model  this  work,  but  had  much 

Y^  »ery  provoking  difBculty  to  overcome,  in  the  shape  of  official  forms 

n  ord^r  to  get  it  removed,  for  that  purpose,  for  a  while  to  his  studio. 

"^^  great  bis  desire  was  to  save  this  precious  production  of  his 

SJ^oias,  is  shewn  in  the  fact  of  his  deigning  to  ask  for  a  loan  of  it  at 

?•':  for,  a  few  years  before,  he  had  applied  for  permission  to  remove 

't  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  copied  in    marble,  at   his 

^^  expense ;  and  altnough   undertaking  to  return  the   original, 

^  s  cast  of  the  new    work,  the    favour,  after   a    **  bond  **    had 

J^  executed,    on    these    terms,  was   finally   refused.      As   soon, 

Wever,  as  the  transfer  of  the  work  to  his  Dublin  studio  had  been 

^ffNrtedyand  the  artist's  eye  was  brought  freshly  to  hear  on    the 

^ork  after  so  many  years  of  absence,  he  determined  tliat  he  would 

l)ot  content    himsen    with  a  mere  restoration,  but  set  in  earnest 

(bout  re-modelling  the  ngure — or  rather  upon  the  production  of  an 

entirely  new  work*     There  is  scarcely   any  part   of  the  figure   in 
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absurd ;  but  let  no  one  laugh  at  it.  The  Capital  of  Italy, 
waa  less  of  the  world  to  him  than  that  Irish  city,  where 
siiW  dwelt  in  peace,  his  own  people,  and  his  old  patrons, 
and  his  merry  fellowstudents  Meanwhile,  he  began  to 
model  another  figure  of  the  Dead  Christ.  He  succeeded 
to  admiration  ;  the  form,  proportion,  dignity  of  character 
and  expression,  were  universally  admired;  the  keadhoA  been 
pronounced  one  of  the  finest  known  in  sculpture,  and  the 
Roman  artiste  thronged  to  his  studio,  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  success.  Thorwaldsen  came  among  the  rest,  was 
ai^tonished  at  his  progress,  and  declared  this  figure  to  be 
liii  capo  (T  opera.  There  was  now  only  one  opinion  that 
no(ran  was  on  the  true  path  to  fame  and  glory.  Speaking 
of  Father  MacNamara's  efforts  to  get  him  an  order  for 
tlji5  work,  he  says : — 

•*  I  hope  in  God  he  may  succeed  in  his  kind  intentions  towards 
me,  as  it  is  on  his  exertions  my  present  fate  depends  ;  if  he  could 
raise  the  wind  so  as  to  enable  me  to  purchase  a  fine  block  of  marble, 
and  pay  for  the  embossing,  I  should  be  content  to  live  on  maccaroni 
al  sugo  and  polerUe,  until  such  a  time  as  it  would  be  finished :  e  p^i 
te  <  ould  take  his  own  time  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  remuneration, 
vhich  on  no  account  would  be  unjust.  I  am  at  present  engaged  on 
the  Cfiriatidi  puttiy  in  the  hands  of  which  are  to  be  seen  the  scourge, 
naiU,  kc,  emblematic  of  the  passion,  and  at  the  same  time  they  serve 
^  the  chief  supports  of  the  table  of  the  altar,  forming  a  delightful 
wntrast  with  the  principal  figure.  It  is  said  this  work,  |f although 
onlv  my  fourth  study  from  life,)  ranks  me  as  a  Sculptor.  I  am 
raxing  to  attack  it  in  stone.  AH  I  want  now  is  an  order  to  execute 
it  in  marble  ;  when  finished,  I  return  with  flving  colours  to  Old 
£nn,  and  should  not  indeed  be  ashamed  to  exhibit  this  work. 

"  I  Ix'g  you  will  not  show  this  letter  to  any  person,  as  I  write  too 
Kuch  in  my  own  praise." 

At  last,  in  November,  1828,  Father  MacNamara  writes 
the  welcome  intelligence,  that  he  may  begin  the  work  ;  that 
in  about  a  week  from  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  £100  shall  bere- 
i^itted  to  him;  that  sum  being  actually  lodged  in  Mr.O'Keefe's 
lands  ibr  the  purpose.  This  seemed  tolerably  certain,  and 
in  spite  of  former  experience,  Hogan  bought  an  immense 
Wuck  of  marble,  paid  91  dollars,  at  once,  promising  the  re- 
maining 91  in  a  week  or  fortnight,  transported  the  marble 
from  the  wharf  to  his  studio,  and  set  two  stout,  bravi  Gio- 
oinndti,  to  hew  it  out,  promising  to  pay  them  about  74 
crt)w  nd  for  the  job.  Moaths  passed  away,  and  no  remittance 
"-aiue  ti-om  Ireland.     The  marble-merchant,  naturally  con- 
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'ideriog  Ilogan  a  swindler 
lad  not  been  for  the  kimi 
who  paidtiie  two  acarpelli, 
to  dine  with  him,  me  bi 
»d  enough.  Not  till  April 
Emd  then  one  to  the  amount 
anxiety  of  the  interval, tiie  i 
relief;  so  paying  off  all 
SO  crowns,  the  light-heart 
vorked  away  quite  cbeeri 
turn  up,  to  enable  him  to 
In  tne  midst  of  his  trot: 
on  about  him.  The  foil 
The  expectAtions  created 
Catholic  Kmancipation  a 
looked  a  good  half  centur 

"  It  wM  jo;  to  mj  lonl  to  i 
yoke,  uid  X  triut  Ib>t  the  »rt 
Ireland  m  the  bill  bu  puwd 
thece  three  month*  pMt,tiaTin( 
potMMing  talent  and  bunilitj 
tioo  to  do  good  to  all.  Immi 
coDsidorable  lam  to  the  pool 
portions  to  lift;  jouug  womci 
all  pawn*  under  five  abillinn, 
he  naa  elected,  and  allowed  tj 
privifege  denial  in  the  Ia*t  Pi 
and  Goe.  He  ha*  done  man; 
hiv  very  popular, " 

June,  1829,  saw  the 
Even  to  hia  dear  old  t 
how  with  propriety  to  tel 
dered  it  a  grand  and  nob 
ment, — "  Althouj^  my 
reader  note  this  well— 
myself."  But  the  dolla 
"  oeantiftilly  less,"  and 
flomewhere  or  other  twei 
home,  and  save  him  troms 

Fortunately,  the  gooi 
borrowing  £35,  which  th 
welcome  snm  arrived,  lli 
of  the  Dead  Christ,  his 
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busts  and  a  few  fitudles  in  plaster ;  and  having  seen  tlie 
brig  containing  the  precious  cases  safe  down  the  Tiber, 
he  stowed  into  a  soldier's  knapsack  his  small  stock  of  wear- 
ing aj^xuiel,  a  guide-book,  note-book,  and  passport,  and  set 
OQt  by  the  cheapest  route,  on  his  homeward  journey ; 
leaving,  not  without  regret,  it  would  appear,  the  charmed 
precinctsof  VeccAia  Itoma,  where  he  acknowledges  "a  frank 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  professors  of  all  nations  opens 
a  man's  eyes"  to  many  things,  and  where  "  there  is  felt  a 
certain  stimulus  in  the  air  wnich  makes  a  person  think  and 
/are  like  an  artist." 

We  have  purposely  dwelt  long  upon  this  early  portion  of 
the  artist's  career.  The  first  years  of  trial,  struggle,  hope 
and  expectation,  are,  in  the  life  of  a  remarkable  man, 
always  the  most  interesting.  With  the  triumph  and 
Ticiasitude  of  a  later  time  we  feel  less  sympathy  ;  it  delights 
na  most  of  all  to  watch  the  be^nning  of  greatness,  the  first 
spring  into  life  and  action  of  those  characteristics,  whicli  in 
progress  of  time  become  more  fully  developed.  We  must 
now  make  more  haste,  and  travel  over  a  greater  number  of 
yean  in  fewer  pages. 

November,  1829,  found  Hogan  arrived  in  Dublin,  the 
brig  freighted  with  the  three  cases  at  anchor  in  the  river. 
Tbe  promised  supplies  had  not  come  firom  Cork ;  the  cases 
could  not  be  released  from  the  hands  of  captain,  broker,  and 
commissioners  without  the  payment  or  £39  16s.    The 
^st,  naturaUy  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  to  have  his  beautiful 
worlu  exhibited,  had  to  wait  a  good  part  of  a  month  with- 
out news  of  the  expected  remittance.    At  last  arrived  a 
£10  note,  instead  of  the  £30  promised  by  the  Cork  patron. 
MeanwhUe,  however,  Hogan  received  much  courtesy  and 
^daess.    The  good  relatives  who  had  so  warmly  enter- 
taiDed  him  on  ms  first  visit  to  Dublin,  now  once  more 
offered  him  a  home ;  the  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  In- 
||tiinlion,  very  generously  placed  at  liis  disposal  their  fine 
board  room,  lor  the  purpose  of  exhibition ;  and  Major  Sirr, 
Uie  notorions  Msjor  Sirr,  did  him  still  more  substantial 
^ice  by  advancing  the  money  necessary  to  redeem  the 
precious  cases.    The  Major  indeed,  who  in  spite  of  all, 
fcems  to  have  had  some  real  knowledge  of  art,  showed  great 
interest  in  the  sculptor,  and  was  so  cnchant(ul  with  the 
statue  that  be  was  for  ever  hovering  about  it,  us  if  it  had 
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been  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  All  the  Dublin  artists  spoke 
freely  and  generously  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  their 
countryman,  and  received  him  most  warmly  and  hospitably. 
The  Royal  Dublin  Society  resolved  to  confer  upon  him  the 
honor  of  a  ^Id  medal.    The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  visited  the  exhibition.  And  tbe 
money  received  for  admission,  a  personal  friend  having 
undertaken  to  do  duty  at  the  door,  amounted  on  an  average 
to  twenty  shillings  a  day ;  so  that  there  was  hope  of  soon 
paying  the  expenses  of  removal  from  Rome.    The  late 
venerable  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Mur- 
ray, expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  to  purchase  the  Dead 
Christ  tor  his  cathedral ;  and  an  intention  was  expressed  of 
setting  on  a  subscription  for  that  purpose.     Finally,  how- 
ever, after  the  figure  had  been  exhibited  about  two  months 
to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  who  as  Hogan  said  "  idolised  the 
statue,"  it  was  purchased  for  Clarendon-street  Chapel  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lestrange.     Hogan  valued  the  work  at£5W, 
the  purchaser  pleaded  poverty,  and  offered  £400,  a  large 
sum  indeed  for  a  poor  Carmelite  community  to  spare,  and 
the  artist,  well  pleased  to  be  free  of  his  debts,  and  in  a 
position  to  help  the  family  at  home,  accepted  the  offer,  the 
purchase   money    being   paid  at  once.     The  figure  was 
placed,  under  the  directions  of  the  sculptor  himself,  beneath 
the  high  alter ;  and  so,  having  delighted  the  great  ones  of 
the  city  for  a  season,  it  was  removed  to  its  natural  and 
fitting  position,  and  is  now  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Sanctuary,  the  well-prised  treasure  of  a  lowly  Catholic 
congregation. 

l5ie  best  part  of  this  triumph,  we  may  safely  conclude,  was 
the  satisfactionofprovingto  his  Cork  friends,  among  whom 
Sir  Thomas  Deane,  as  he  well  deserved  to  be,  was  the  first  in 
his  regard,  that  their  kindness  had  not  been  misapplied ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  joy  of  sharing  his  gloiy  with  nis  honest 
old  father,  and  the  well  loved  sisters.  His  visit  to  his  family  on 
this  occasion  was  the  first  of  many  paid  to  their  obscure  abode, 
after  he  had  become  distinguished  as  the  good  man's 
''sculptor  son."  A  friend  weU  remembers  scenes  of  these 
happy  meetings,  at  which  as  an  intimate  firiend  he  was 
privileged  to  be  present.  One  pleasant  evening  a  sister 
played  on  the  piano  some  merry  old  Irish  tune ;  the  old 
father  elated  by  the  strains  of  native  music,  started  op  and 
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dflooed  about  the  room  ;  John  immediately  joined  him,  and 

A/ter  dancing  with  all  their  might  for  some  minutes,  the 

vomg  man  wrapped  up  in  his  arms  and  fondly  embraced 

iis  m  faUier.     if  he  could  only  have  shielded  that  dear 

hooflehold  from  poverty,  care,  and  sorrow,  he  would  have 

Btked  no  greater  blessing. 

Once  more  in  Rome,  uogan  set  to  work  manfully.     He 

bsi  brought  firom  Ireland  conmiissions  for  some  busts,  and 

tlie  Dead  Christ  for  Cork  in  marble ;  and  an  order  for  finished 

casts  of  two  apostles,  and  a  ffroup  for  Francis-street  chapel 

in  Dablin.     Without  much  delay  he  repaired  to  Carrara, 

<uid  remained  two  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

fiuDons  Caves,  in  search  of  an  inmiaculate  block  for  the 

Dead  Christ.     He  completed  an  entirely  new  cast  for  this 

^oric,  making  several  important  alterations  in  details,  and 

<^0Q3iderably  improving  tne  design.''^    The  two  apostles  he 

^^Ived  to  model  on  ms  return  to  Cork  to  save  expense. 

fie  must  not  stay  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary  ; 

he  mogt  come  back  to  Ireland  to  receive  payments  for  his 

Works,  and,  with  Heaven's  blessing,  new  commissions.    The 

^ney  promised  by  his  Cork  patrons  was  not  paid  according 

^  agreement  to  his  poor  people  at  home ;  they  were  at  this 

^Qie  not  only  in  want  of  money,  but  in  absolute  distress ; 

^d  his  own  condition  was  most  miserable,  so  far  from  them, 

.  *  Tbe  hJte  of  the  Dead  Christ,  or  rather  of  Hogan,  in  regard  to 
*^i*  terj  lamentable.  It  was  put  up  in  St.  Finbar's,  commonly  called 
the  Sooth  Ohapel,  Cork.  Small  sums  were  at  different  times  remitted  in 
^mentto  the  Sculptor— in  all,  we  believe,  not  exceeding  £272  lOs. 
'^hen  Hogan,  after  a  long  interval,  applied  for  the  balance  still  due, 
^t  onij  was  he  received  with  discourtesy,  but  the  statute  of  limitation 
*M  east  in  his  face.  It  might  be  well  for  those  whom  the  matter 
^^oems,  to  consider  whether  the  said  statute  should  hold  good 
J^Uh  regard  to  the  artist's  helpless  family.  Even  on  his  death-bed 
^  Was  made  uneasy  by  the  recollection  of  this  grievous  wrong,  and 
^  directed  on«  of  his  family  to  search  among  his  papers  for  memo- 
'^gda  relating  to  the  trauMtction. 

^ben  tbe  figure  was  about  to  be  removed  from  its  Sanctuary,  for  the 
'^^''pote  of  being  placed  among  the  sculpture  in  the  Cork  Exhibition 
^^  IS52,  Hcwan  was  told  tnat  it  was  undergoing  a  process  of 
^■"labbing  with  freestone,  or  some  such  agent,  to  remove  from  it  the 
^«  of  antiquity  which  it  had  alreadv  assumed.  The  artist's  anxiety 
^  the  subject  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  describefi.  For 
?P<^  days  be  was  in  tbe  greatest  pain,  and  we  are  not  aware  whether 
^«  iffipretsioD  was  ever  removed  from  his  mind,  that  many  of  the 
^^t  touches  in  the  work  were  spoiled  for  ever. 
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and  without  means  to  put  an  end  to  their  trouble.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  in  Rome,  he  bad  commenced  his  group 
for  Francis-street,  and  before  many  months  had  elapsed  hi^ 
famous,  and  surpassingly  beautiful,  Pieta  was  a  finished 
work.  Little  our  noble  Hogan  dwelt  on  the  hard  fact  that 
he  was  to  receive  only  the  wretched  sum  of  £150  for  design, 
execution,  freight  and  all,  of  the  apostles  and  the  group. 
If  he  had  been  a  clever  trader  he  would  have  manufactured 
works  to  the  value  of  that  amount,  keeping  the  balance  on 
the  right  side : — but  he  was  a  divinely  inspired  artist,  and 
when  designing  a  work  had  nothing  in  his  mind's  eye  but 
the  ideal  of  excellence.  In  a  moment  of  happiest  inspiration 
he  imagined  the  tragic  beauty  of  that  glorious  group.  He 
got  fame  by  it  which  crowned  him  with  honour.  It  was 
the  admiration  of  the  Roman  artists,  who  were  of  one 
opinion,  that  it  had  only  to  be  seen  in  Ireland  to  secnre 
him  a  commission  to  do  it  in  marble>^a  commission  whieh 
would  suffice  to  immortalise  him.  Nothing  more  desirable 
could  be  wished  for.  Then  indeed  there  shomd  be  a  glorious 
monument  to  his  name ;  his  country  mi^ht  be  proud  of 
such  a  grand  production  of  genius ;  it  would  be  the  m^dng 
of  them  all,  the  poor  artist  thought,  and  he  desired  his  nun- 
like sisters  to  pray  that  it  might  be  so.  He  told  them  that 
before  setting  out  on  his  homeward  journey,  with  th&t 
precious  frei^t,  he  would  prepare  ImMelf  by  faithfully 
performing  his  religious  duties  in  Rome,  but  it  was  not 
to  be ;  their  prayers  were  not  to  be  beard  in  that  fonn. 
Hogan  with  mfficulty,  and  after  tantalizing  delays^  received 
the  stipulated  sum  for  the  group  and  figures ;  Irat  no  Irish- 
man, no  community,  no  committee,  was  found  tasteful,  or 
patriotic,  or  might  we  say  it  ?  religious  enough  to  commission 
that  magnificent  work. 

The  original  cast  ever  after  continued  to  occupy  the 
most  prominent  position  in  Hogan's  Roman  studio.*  The 
classic  character  of  the  composition  always  obtained 
for  it  enthusiastic  admiration.    A  first-rate  iSoman  artist 

*  The  subject  of  IbU  group  wm  a  ^eat  faToarite  with  Hofiao- 
Not  lon^  af^er,  he  mo<kUed  a  half-sice  group  in  r^iero,  ^ 
composition  difli»ring  entirely  from  the  larger  work,  and  st 
intervals  got  orders  to  execute  the  same  for  altar  panncls.  One  » 
in  possession  of  Mrs.  Ball,  Loretto  Convent ;  one  was  ordered  bj  N. 
Maher,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  the  chapel  of  Boss,  Go.  Wexford ;  and  aootber, 
the  last,  for  St  Saviour's,  Dominick-street,  remains  unfinished  id  bU 
studio. 
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WM  sent  by  tlie  proprietors  of  the  Ape  Italiana  to  make 
a  irmng  of  the  group ;  and  in  that  great  artistic  work, 
wlu'cb  circulates  throughout  Europe  with  a  charact<;r  of 
tliehigphest  authority,  appeared  a  graceful  outline  engraving 
of  our  countryman's  ^eat  ideal  work.  In  this  com- 
position flogan  entered  into  competition  with  the  greatest 
in  art.  The  Pieta  was  the  first  great  work  in  marble  of 
the  divine  Michael  An^elo.  That  chef-dtjeuvre^  smaller 
tban  life,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  chapels  of 
8t.  Peter's  :*  the  composition  is  thus  described  in  a  few 
worda  by  Mrs.  Jameson  : — "  The  Virgin  is  seated  ;  the 
^  Saviour  lies  across  the  knees  of  his  mother :  she  looks 
down  on  him  with  mingled  sorrow  and  resignation,  but  the 
majestic  resignation  p^ominates."t  It  was  also  the 
peat  Florentme's  last  work.  The  unfinished  Pieta,  which 
u  life  size,  and  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the  former, 
ia  still  in  his  native  city.  The  maestro's  treatment  of  the 
nbiect  difiers  much  from  that  of  his  latest  disciple. 

An  accomplished  connoisseur,  Count  Hawks  le  Once,  who 
resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Rome,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  the  productions  of  contemporary  sculptors  in  that 
city,*  thus  deflcribea  Hogan's  afiecting  and  magnificent 
gwnp: — 

*  "Tbii  Pieta  is  the  only  work  wheron  Michael  ADgelo  inscribed  his 
i^une,  which  he  bas  carved  distinctly  on  the  ^rdle  of  the  Virgin. 
"Hie  circumstance  which  induced  him  to  do  this  is  curious.  Somo 
^  aiUr  the  group  was  fixed  in  its  place,  he  was  standing  before  it 
oottnderiog  its  effect,  when  two  strangers  entered  the  church,  and 
^t&i  e?en  in  his  hearing,  to  dispute  concerning  the  author  of  the 
work,  which  they  agreed  in  exaltmg  to  the  skies  as  a  masterpiece, 
^eof  thera«  who  was  a  Bolognese,  insisted  that  it  was  by  a  sculptor 
^  Bologna,  whom  he  named.  Michael  Angelo  listened  in  silence, 
^  the  next  night  when  all  slept,  be  entered  the  church,  and  by  the 

£of  \  lantern  engraved  his  name,  in  deep  indelible  characters, 
•  it  might  best  be  seen.'*--r5^tf  "  Early  Italian  Paiider*:*) 

(Sometbing  worse  in  the  same  line  happened  to  our  own  country- 
nun.  We  know  an  instance  in  which  the  proprietors  of  one  of 
2^|n'i  works  in  atU^reHevo  allowed  it  to  be  copied  three  times. 
^  Utter  indignation  of  the  Sculptor  may  be  imagined  when  a 
|||Jf*&gtr  visiting  his  stodio,  and  casting  his  eye  on  the  original  cast 

w  the  uid  relievo,  exclaimed,  **Oh,  I  see  you  have  got  F *s 

^Ofkberel" 

^  '*  Legends  of  the  Madonna,"  p.  41 . 

t'*Wilks  tbroQgfa  the  Stndii  of  the  Sculptors  at  Rome." 
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■'  The  affliot«d  Mother  it  twte 
umnit  of  Oolgotha,  contempla^ 
be  lifetesa  bodj  of  her  DiTue 
•elow  her.  This  different  locftlit; 
ihoten  b;  the  artiat,  to  consnlt  to 
Icrelope  the  figure*  to  greater  I 
iHume  a  pjraiaidal  fonn.  The  i 
he  bodj  on  the  Irneei  of  the  Tic 
irewQt  artist  has  baldly  and  jnd 
lignifled  nor,  pwhapa,  tme  to  i 
iibatuted  bj  grief  and  anfferma', 
he  weight  of  a  dead  bodj.  Tbi 
*e  therefore  look  upon  a*  crediti 
>f  the  Irish  sculptor.  Mar;  i«  i 
rith  a  large  veil  which  descend* 
!0*eriDg  a  cootiderable  part  o 
igure  aeated  on  the  bare  ground 
3oD,  ia  deepest  contemplation  an 
:he  Sculptor  has  taade  the  Vi]^i 
:he  SaTioar,  supporting  which  wi: 
.n  an  attitude  whidi  eloquentlj  n 
beholder,  whom  sheaeems  to  call 
lorrow  like  unto  her  sorrow.'  1 
«ve,  that  port  of  the  winding  si 
iver  the  figure,  and  as  the  drape: 
n  accordance  with  her  semi-colo 
pread  beneath  and  partiallj  o' 
leing  in  perfect  accordance  with 
ledeemer  is  trnlj  divine,  althoi^ 
:old,  placid  sleep  of  death.     Th< 


fives  a  lifeless  appearance  t 
imposition.     The  gentle  declivil 
s  also  well  calculated  to  disp 


idvantage  ;  whilst  the  dark  shi 
^□und,  and  a  broad  light,  admir 
I  most  imposing  appearance.  '\ 
iiecution  IS  worth;  of  thestjie. 
uece,  and  reflect*  the  highest  bo 

Wa  must  Dot  tarry  on  the 
UB  many  Joameys  between 
aext  twenty  years.  In  In 
;eived ;  feted,  praised,  patn 
numerous  works.  They  di( 
they  owed  and  promised.  I 
kept  their  engagemente,  hie 
Jomfortable  one,  and  his  m: 
I  multitude  of  distracting  ai 
generalize  more,  and  give  a 
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^^ifitic  life.  It  was  a  life  of  the  severest  application 
^^d  fltudy,  for  even  when  engaged  on  his  great  works,  he 
^^yer  Delected  to  pursue  with  industry  and  ardour  his 
studies  from  life,  and  the  great  models  of  antiquity. 

He  seems  to  have  early  familiarised  himself  with  the 
severest  school  of  classic  art.     In  fact,  so  exclusively  did 
ie  do  so,  that  he  scarcely  deigned  to  recognize  any  tldng  in 
painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,   that  was  not  strictly 
according  to  that  high  standard.     Ue  would  often  favour  a 
friend  with  his  company  to  some  of  the  museums  or  studii 
of  the  Eternal  City,  and  on  those  occasions,  his  criticisms 
were  generally  so  severe  as  to  be  scarcely  palatable  to  an 
ordinary  observer :  for  while  one  would  wish  to  admire 
and  dwell  upon  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  objects,  Hogan, 
whose  eve  took  in  their  precise  merits,  and  had  often  mea- 
sured tnem  before,  would  not  allow  him  to  indulge  his 
unskilful  wonder,  but  silenced  each  rising  exclamation  of 
delight  with  a  remark  rapid  as  lightning,  and  irrefragable 
by  its  truthfulness.exhibiting  defects  in  a  light  which  at  once 
rendered  them  intolerable,  and  diverting  the  gaze  away 
irom  those  things  to  what  was  grand,  beautiful,  and  perfect. 
He  could   not  endure  the  unnatural  style  of  the  Bernini 
whool,  which  found  so  many  imitators  all  through  Italy. 
Kven  the  ponderous  dignity  of  Michael  Angelo,  used,  in  his 
^ly  days,  to  displease   him,   tliough  at  a  later  period 
^  great  Florentine  was  his  grand  ideal,     lie  always  cx- 
Pweaeda  marked  disapprobation  of  the  affectation  of  Canova, 
•'rfof  the  sometimes  cold  conventionality  of  Thorwaldsen. 
8ach  fearless  avowals  seein  to  have  caused  no  bitterness 
*J  lu8  intercourse  with  his  gifted  contemporaries.     Though 
jhere  are  national  cliques  among  them,  the  artists  of  Rome 
^i^e  for  the  most  part  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  harmony 
Jjgether.     Some  of  their  principal  resorts  used  to  be  the 
^  Greco,  and  the  Belli  Arti.     Hogan  had  many  parti- 
*^  friends  among  them,  and  frequently  maile  excursions 
'^tk  Bome  of  them  to  the  Alban  or  Sabine  hills,  or  to  Fras- 
^  and    other  towns  along  the    high    ground  which 
*^*te8  the  Campagna.  Among  his  more  especial  acquaint- 
^^,  were  Tadolini  and  Rinaldi,  pupils  and  we  may  say, 
^nutators  of  Canova;    and  Tenerani— the    *•  Goliath   of 
"^^ptors,"  as  he  has  been  called  among  the  Italians,  the 
**nie  to  whom  Gibson  gives  the  palm  among  the  moderns, 
36 


:  iiuiKiiiy  ui  n  ^vuuug  uruHL,  uiiu  wu  luuy  su]J{ju8u 
IB  desire  for  tbe  approval  of  so  imperial  ft  judgment, 
i  Thorvaldsen  to  come  sec  hia  model,  and  putting 
ito  his  hand,  requeBted  him  to  mark  any  defects  he 
flTceivQ  in  the  figure.  The  remoraeleas  master  ac- 
ut  the  figure  in  pieces,  to  the  terror  and  dismay  of 
r  flcolptor,  who,  with  such  bitter  feelings  as  we 
iffine,  rushed  into  the  studio  of  a  neighbouring 
rtist,  and  told  him  his  melancholy  story.  "  Never 
ffas  the  answer — "maybe  Thorwaldeen  is  jealous — 
low  him  a  clay  model  again,"  Hogan  took  the 
d  not  until  the  cast  was  completed  of  the  Drunken 
requested  Thorwaldsen's  presence  in  his  studio^ 
time  for  the  purpose  of  making  corrections.  "  Ahl" 
Dane,  striking  the  artist  suddenly  on  the  shoulder, 
IPC  a  real  sculptor — Avetc  Jaito  mm  miracolo  !  " 
er  day,  we  held  in  our  hand  a  bronze  medal,  which' 
Idsen  gave  Hogan  when  he  took  leave  of  him  on 
•n  to  his  own  Innd — "  My  son,"  said  Thorwaldsen, 
ng  him  warmly,  "  You  are  the  best  sculptor  I 
ter  mo  in  Rome  !" 

a  Rome  it  is  not  alone  the  studii  of  great  arti'^ts,  or 
templation  of  the  genius  of  past  times,  but  the 
fe  about  us  which  present  the  arlist  with  studies  for 
ry  and  beauty.  Men,  women  and  childreu  in  their 
in  their  costume,  and  in  their  uianuers,  exhibit  the 
or  the  picturesque,  in  away  of  which  wo  can  have  no 
he  midstof  the  angularity  towhich  we  are  accustomed 
ivn  straitened  society.  Standing  one  day  under  a  por- 
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tLttr  artiste  of  a 
st  graceful  and 
Chance  atudi 
rrorth  as  much  ai 
tlie  streets  of 
le  artist  with  idi 
:.he  Parthenon. 
Lidio  in  Rome  w; 
3t  running  froi 
Its  of  the  great 
:  of  Canova's  f 
'a  arrival  in  Roi 
I  portion  occuj: 
isieting  in  fact  t 
Uogan  resided 
ill,  which  is  situ 
al  juBt  mentioi 
or  aome  years  bi 
use  in  the  Via  d 
vhich  diverge  fri 
ity  of  that  str 
of  the  Piazza 
working  man,  i 
it  five  o  clock,  i 
be  summer  still 
jne.  The  men 
in  marble,  were 
}f  "  taking  the  ] 
ill  \ised  in  Italy 
licest  accuracy; 
l>y  them  to  a  t 
i  in  the  constani 
nds,  and  bringii 
f  muscle,  and 
lOiit  waiting  to 
it  touches.  In 
additional  laboui 
lanical  skill  to 
table  to  handle  I 
I  wiiich  the  mo< 
ent  operation  i 
rtuess  of  trades 
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Hogan.  He  was  generally  liis  OYtn  format  or  Cy  making  the 
^asre-mold  for  the  clay  and  casting  the  plaster  model,  and 
also,  88  we  have  said,  when  there  was  difficulty  or  nicety, 
he  took  upon  himself  the  harder  manual  labour  of  the 
^rpellino.  Thus  to  his  own  hands  are  to  be  attributed  the 
delicate  softness  of  the  flesh,  and  the  peculiar  grace  of 
many  a  fold  in  his  works  in  the  rigid  marble.*  It  is  said 
of  Michael  Angelo  that  he  chiselled  a  statue  out  of  a  block 
of  marble,  without  the  preliminary  step  of  modelling  it, 
and  Hogan  has  often  been  known  to  deviate  boldly  from 
his  model  in  transferring  the  work  to  marble  :  a  thing  which 
would  be  impossible  unless  he  held  the  chisel  in  his  own 
Wd,  and  which  must  have  required  great  skill  in  guiding 
it,  and  no  little  courage  in  attempting  an  alteration  in  such 
a  material. 

Hogan  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  a 
8tndy  indispensable  to  the  sculptor,  and  a  deficiency  in 
which  has  often  made  artists  fall  into  most  egregious 
eTOTB.  A  muscle  wrongly  inserted,  or  unnaturally  developed, 
wag  always  inexcusable  in  his  eyes.  A  human  skeleton 
which  he  amused  himself  in  carving  when  a  young  man,  and 
^kich  skilful  anatomists  have  pronounced  to  be  scicntitically 
■ccnrate,  he  generally  kept  by  him  in  after  life  while  mo- 
ddlinc;  his  figures,  lie  was  also  an  admirable  draughts- 
'^f  his  academy  figures  in  crayons  being  beautiful  speci- 
*«iB  of  drawing,  both  in  outline  and  shadows,  and  conse- 
quently he  was  very  quick  in  detecting  incorrect  drawing 
^  a  picture. 

Hogan  never  spared  trouble  even  in  the  minutest  details. 
Hia  easts  are  most  beautiful,  and  have  the  hardness,  and 

^ •  _^_^ 

*  A  critical  writer  in  the  Athenaeum  speaking  of  Thorwaldsen's 
*orb,  and  of  their  having  suffered  by  that  artist's  practice  of  work- 
^  oaly  in  the  clay,  makes  the  following  excellent  observations:  — 

"Their  number  would  have  been  less,  but  their  excellence  en- 
''**ced,  had  the  artist's  own  hand  oftener  impressed  con  uwore  their 
Ip'^^Wilike  the  finger  of  love  dimpling  the  check  of  beauty.  '  ♦  • 
'"•i  the  chief  merit  of  statuary  lies  in  the  model.  Sculptors  do 
"^tflect  enough,  however,  that  if  the  clay  inspire  the  marble,  the 
"••^We  inspires  the  clay  ;  we  mean  that  dealing  with  the  stone  itself 
^^  &  reactive  effect,  suggests  its  capacities  which  nothinjr  else  can 
'^'IIW,  and  thereby  teaches  how  to  dial  with  the  clay  for  future 
J^ptural  enterprises.  Hence,  Michael  Angelo  obtained  his  miracu- 
*®^glyphtie  power :  he  was  a  mijrhty  workman  in  the  material  it- 
T^  of  his  works."  •  *  '  *  «•  KnglanJ  hab  manufactu- 
""g«»tuaries  enough." 
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often  the  appearance,  of  stone.  Even  to  the  last  the  mo- 
delling of  the  drapery  for  his  figures  was  a  most  anxioua 
work.  We  have  ^own  him  after  casting  a  piece  of  dra- 
pery,  to  stride  np  and  down  his  room  actually  in  a  state  of 
fever — "  I  know '  he  would  say,  "  it  is  fine,  but  it  won't  do. 
I  must  begin  it  again/'  l£s  pains  were  not  in  Tain 
in  this  particular.  His  drapery  is  magnificent,  and  do 
living  artist  can  compare  with  him  in  thai  essential 
department  of  his  art.  In  the  hand  too — one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  forms — he  defies  competition.  The 
most  beautiful  models  are  in  his  studio :  ana  in  his  figures 
every  man  has  his  own  hand — not  a  mere  conventional  or 
classic  one,  but  his  own  absolutely — ^form,  and  sinews,  and 
veins  after  nature,  and  the  whole  character  expressed  in 
the  turn  of  a  finger. 

The  artist  himself  made  a  fine  appearance  in  his  studio. 
His  tall,  lithe,  powerful  figure  showed  well  among  the  groupa 
and  colossals :  and  his  noble  head  and  eaffle  look  bespoke 
the  artist.  He  was  full  of  gesture,  and  his  firiends  well 
remember  the  vivacity  and  expression  of  his  action,  hb 
hands  and  eye  speaking  almost  as  much  as  words  could. 
So  remarkable  was  this  that  even  when  using  a  foreign 
language  it  was  easy,  even  for  one  unacquaint^  with  the 
idiom,  to  understand  his  meaning. 

The  ten  years  following  1838,  were  the  busiest  and  most 
glorious  of  his  life.  In  that  year  he  married  a  young 
Koman  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  some  time  attached. 
Want  of  sufficient  means,  and  we  rather  think  an  intention 
of  marrying  and  settling  in  Ireland,  made  him  hesitate 
some  time  before  taking  the  step,  but  his  afiection  was 
great  enough  to  conquer  prudential  motives,  and  turn  him 
aside  from  earlier  determinations.  He  might  doubtless  have 
looked  to  a  rank  higher  than  his  own,  if  ambition  had  led 
him  to  such  a  wife  among  aristocratic  connections  ;  for  the 
salons  of  many  distinguished  circles  were  open  to  him ;  anJ 
among  the  guests  at  the  table  of  Torlonia  the  banker,  anJ 
the  frequenters  of  the  soirees  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Borghese 
families,  the  Irish  sculptor  was  not  unnoticed.  However 
his  ambition  was  for  none  of  the  things  which  fashionable 
society  values.  He  chose  a  wife  rich  in  every  virtue,  and 
he  had  never  cause  to  repent  his  choice.  Their  union  wa^ 
one  of  real  aflfection  ;  and  the  "  cava  ComeUa'  of  his  later 
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correspondence,  is  now  liis  monrning  widow,  round  wliom 
hi.  orphaned  children  gather  with  a  reverence,  and  diitiliil 
affiAHion,  most  touching  indeed  to  those  who  witness  it. 

After  his  marriage  he  withdrew  from  the  society  of  his 
brother  artiste  ;  their  dissipated  style  of  living  liad  always 
b-'cn  distasteful  to  him  ;  and  he  became  more  and  more 
domestic  in  his  habits,  seldom  going  abroad  for  amusement 
except  when  accompanied  by  his  family.     ''  We  are  civil 
and  strange,"  he  says  ''  to  every  person,  and  live  in  one 
coiiUnued  raund  of  peace  r     In  many   things  Ilogan  had 
If  come   a  perfect    Italian,   and   few   Italians  were  more 
abstemious.     About  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  miicht  be  usually  met  at  the  large  caffe  near  the  church 
ot  San  Carlo  in  the  Corso.     Here  he  came  to  sip  a  tazza 
..f  coiiee.  which,  with  about  two  mouthfuls  of  bread,  con- 
stitutes the  Roman  breakfiast,  and  to  read  Galiguani  where 
lie  met  an  occasional  paragraph  of  Irish  news.     In  the 
( vening  he  never  exceeded  a  glass  or  two  of  sober  Orvictto, 
.  r  of  Uie  bitter  infusion  which  the  Germans    call   beer. 
Sometimes  he  walked  in  the  evening  with  his  family  on  the 
Corso,   and  sometimes   took  them  out  for  a  holiday  to 
All.ano  or  some  of  the  picturesque  towns  beyond  the  Gam- 
I>i-iia.     lie  was  hospitable  to  friends,  and  very  frequently 
Lari  voung  English  or  Irish  artists  at  his  table  ;  but  whether 
in  society°or  otherwise  no  man  could  live  more  temperately, 
Tiironcrhout  his  marriedlife  we  find  just  as  remarkable  as  in 
hi^  early  years,   the  passionate  love  of    the  artist  for  his 
''  dear,  pious,  honest  old  father,"  and  for  the  well  beloved 
ristrrhood  in  Cork  and  beyond  the  seas.     Some  thouglitfnl 
.v)ul\  we  think  Jean  Paul  himself,  has  said  **  the  human 
htart  is  like  heaven— the  more  augels  the  more  room  —and 
it  was  so  with  Hogan.      He  never  deserted  them,  and  we 
■lo  think  no  anxiety  weighed  very  heavily  on  him  that  did 
not  alfect  them  in  their  i'ar  off  home. 

Ilogan's  reputation  both  at  hi)me  and  abroad  was  greatly 
ii  cmisedbyhis  famous  monumental  group  to  the  memory  of 
\)c.  Dovle.  In  April,  1837,  he  received  the  commission 
carrying  off  the  palm  from  ten  competitors,  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  the  eternal  city,  where  his  brother  artists  re- 
/^^ived  him  with  congratulations  on  his  success  in  Ireland, 
arid  propliesied  that  he  would  make  a  glorious  work  ont. 
A  block  of  purest  Carrara  marble  was  purchased  for  oi)0 
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dollars,  and  so  heavy  was  tie  load 
loes  were  yoked  to  draw  it  from  ' 
In  the  spring  of  1839  the  group 
him  great  appTauEe.  There  was  bu 
excellence  among  artists  of  all  natic 
I'allade"*  October  8th,  1839.  aaer  a 
and  acknowledged  talf^nts  of  Mr. 
gives  an  elaborate  description  of 
we  extract  the  following  passages  :- 

"  In  this  work  the  sculptor  has  represei 
lion,  in  an  attitude  of  Bubinisrioa  a«  oh' 
burden  of  the  unjust  and  oppressive  lam 
upon  her.  She  is  plunged  in  profound,  ai 
but  her  countenanee  bent  towards  the  < 
inward  feeling  of  doubtful  hope,  blended 
from  the  knowledge,  that  one  of  her  own 
taken  with  strenuous  and  powerful  efTurti 
before  the  empire.  The  bishop  in  a  poatv 
and  emotion,  his  left  band  approaching 
shoulder,  and  his  right  raided  in  dignified 
with  his  face  to  heaven,  stands  by  the  droi 
as  it  were  to  raise  ber  from  the  anguish  ai 
tnanj'  ages  she  had  groaned  :  bis  eonfideni 
addresses  the  fervent  aspiration  of  his  si 
beloved  Ireland.  Such  is  the  philosophica 
s  conception  which  has  an  intimate  connei 
fertile  and  unhappj  land,  so  long  the  victii 
dissensions. 

These  two  figures  of  the  size  of  Sj  Ei 
monument  which  is  raised  on  a  large  and 
order.  The  bishop  robed  in  the  costumi 
ealm  movement,  (mw^ta  placidaj,  appear 
of  the  sufferings  and  despondence  of  h 
turned  towards  heaven,  whence  he  iniplot 
whither  he  aUo  raises  his  extended  arm,  thi 
in  his  soul  the  fervor  with  which  his  pra; 
bosom,  suspended  b;'  a  cord,  rests  the  e] 
gold,  and  b;  his  side  stands  the  mitre  wl 
breadth  of  the  composition  that  helps  to  si 
The  figure  of  Ireland  clothed  in  a  rich  tun 
left  shoulder  bj'  a  gilded  fibula, is  partljisei 
the  celebrated  poet  and  historian  of  that  c 
knee  on  the  ground,  raising  herself  genti; 
the  left  arm  she  holds  close  to  ber  side  the 
and  that  instrument  which  It  shaped  after 
ornamented  with  olive  branches,  and  has  c 

*  A  Roman  Journal  dedicated  to  the  arl 
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hea«l  of  the  wolf  dog,  an  animal  so  celebrated  in  that  Island — thus 
coriipletiDg  the  national  arms.  *  •  •  •  A  wide  t-inctnre 
^I'nis  the  waist  of  the  tigure  of  Ireland,  and  on  it  is  carved  in  letftrs 
of  gold  the  word  £rin,  being  the  ancient  Celtic  name  for  that  coun- 
trv.  The  sweet  expression  of  the  bishop's  countenance  bears,  never- 
theless, the  impress  of  that  characteristic  firmness  and  strength  of 
mind  for  which  among  his  other  mental  virtues  he  was  distingui>hed. 
The  features  of  Ireland  display,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  that 
elevated  and  undesponding  sadness  which  the  artist  desired  to  ex- 
prei»3,  and  has  so  happily  succeeded  in  indicating.  The  naked  aruis 
are  well  disposed,  and  the  folds  of  the  exterior  portion  of  the  dra- 
pery are  simple  and  well  contrasted;  the  rochet  or  surplice  over  the 
I  .ne  and  ample  episcopal  robes  produces  a  good  effect  by  the  variety 
«ith  which  it  is  handled  ;  and,  in  a  word  the  whole  group  is  finished 
with  such  attention  to  execution,  so  necessary  to  g^ve  to  each  detail 
it»  appropriate  character,  that  all  the  artibta  in  the  city  unite  in 
giving  it  credit  for  this  quality  in  a  very  high  degree."     ♦         •         • 

Some  discussion  arose  at  that  time — the  subject  of  the 
ccintroversy  was  then  newly  started — about  the  propriety 
(»f  using  {jold  in  the  decoration  of  cord  and  cross,  and  the 
letters  of  Hibemia.  The  writer  in  the  journal  above  quot- 
chI,  alhides  to  the  acknowledged  use  of  the  same  medium 
i'V  Phidias — the  reference  to  its  application  in  similar 
m?tances  by  Virgil — and  il.  Quatremaire's  triumphant 
(icftnce  of  the  antient  method  of  the  Greeks.  Critics 
nearerliome  have  also  objected  to  the  mural  crown,  and  to  the 
pLape  of  the  harp  introduced  into  the  group.  In  answer 
to  remonstrances  on  these  points,  Hogan  himself  wrote  to 
Lord  Clon curry  ;  and  from  the  following  extract  from 
^^:e  letter  we  shall  be  able  still  more  surely  to  conclude  that 
<"  iir  countryman  knew  very  well  what  he  was  about,  wlien 
l:e  made  choice  of  these  accessaries.  He  neither  wrought 
^'arelessly,  nor  left  the  minutest  detail  to  chance. 

••  Vkolo  dei  Greet,  Roma,  14  October  1841. 

'  •  •  •  '<  With  regard  to  the  mural  crown,  I  believe  I 
am  correct  according  to  the  authorities  generally  referred  to.  It 
was  the  usage  of  the  antients  to  adopt  a  mural  crown,  (if  any),  on 
a  figure  personifying  any  country,  province,  or  city,  forming  part  of 
an  t'mpire  ;  while  the  adjunct  of  other  emblems  especially  belonging 
to  that  particular  country — as  the  harp  and  wolf  dog  to  Hibemia, 
uiirrringly  declares  its  individuality. 

"The  kingdoms  and  provinces  sculptured  in  has  relief,  which 
al-rned  the  Atrium  of  the  Portico  of  Agrippa,  and  of  Neptune, 
•Kijacent  to  the  Pantheon),  were  so  personified,  and  wore  the  mural 
tT'-wn.  There  are  two  celebrated  has  reliefs  in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
^htrre  tiie  provinces  are  similarly  represented.  Also  in  the  Capitol 
u«.y  be  found  another  has  relief.  The  Vaticnn  Museum  contains 
**ury  celebrated  statue.     It  is  intended  to  personify  Antiochia,  and 
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is  equal);  turretted.  I  have  quoted  Mm 
but  eiftmples,  ad  jnyfnifum  might  be  cit 
iDsj  he  considered  the  origin  of  all  *i 
nstiona,  countries,  proTinces,  taJ  citit 
that  of  a  feniftle,  and  whether  m  a  itatui 
or  on  monies,  medals,  or  in  gemi,  aha  ii 
a  mural  crown,  though  tbej  aometimei  t 
to  modem  authorities,  1  name  two  f 
There  it  a  most  majestic  figure  of  Italj, 
monument  to  Altien  in  the  Church  of  tl 
There  is  also  in  the  lame  plnee,  a  sUtv 
tomb  of  Dante  by  Ricci — a.  Florentine 
In)>oth  cases  Italy  is  pourtrajed  «ltb  ai 


are  situated  in  the  centre  of  Florence,  ( 
posed  to  the  criticism  of  artists  and  antiq 
neeer  arost  at  to  the  propriety  of  the  one 
non-adoption  of  the  lulian.  Yet  lia! 
special  affections  and  predilections,  and 
iodiTiduality  ;  hut  in  art,  she  is  guided  t 
in  a  word  the  mural  crown  iios  a  far  mo 
sing  effect  in  sculpture  than  the  shi 
verj  cloBet;  resembles  the  modern  coi 
and  marquisea.  When  in  Ireland  I  madi 
from  that  preserved  in  the  Museum 
Buthenticitj  of  which  1  apprehend  there 
this  it  was  mj"  intention  to  work  on  anj/  i 
being  so  eitremelj  original  and  heautifu 

To  the  unqueationable  genius  i 
and  esecutioL  of  this  magaificent 
honour,  wbicb,  of  all  lie  ever  wc 
that,  namely,  of  being  elected  am< 
ed  Society,  or  Congregation,  as  tl 
the  Virtuosi  of  the  Pantheon.  T 
in  the  year  liiOO,  in  tlie  Chapel  of 
theon,  "by  a  canon  of  that  Church, 
memberB,  chosen  in  equal  numbcn 
nent  Bculptore,  painters,  and  archi 
being  the  head  of  the  society. 
enrolled  among  the  Virtuosi,  is  t 
enjoy.  It  was  a  distinction  neve 
for,  by  Uogan  ;  great,  therefore,  i 
Secretary,  an  Archbishop,  annou 
that  he  had  been  unanimously  e. 

•  This  important  tetter,  which,  with  < 
Cloncnrr]!,  hereafter  quoted,  and  hithei 
the  kindness  of  W.  J.  Fiupatrick,  Ksq. 
of  Cloncurrj," 
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being  affainst  him  in  the  ballot.  His  diploma  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  celebrated  Signor  Fabris,  the  personal  friend 
of  Gregory  XVL,  and  afterwards  director  of  the  Vatican, 
ind  of  Uie  Museum  of  the  Capitol.  The  uniform  worn  by 
the  manbers  is  a  very  splendid  one.  On  the  buttons  are 
npiesented  the  compass,  chisel,  and  pencil,  with  the 
iQotto,  " Floreni  in  domo  Doaiinir'  ft^d  the  wearer  is 
eoBtled  to  carry  "  a  true  Toledo,  silver  mounted."  No 
Bhtiah  subject  had  ever  been  enrolled  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  this  most  select  society.  Our  countryman  also 
became  a  member,  under  equally  flattering  circumstances, 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.* 

The  magnificent  group  which  had  gained  such  honour 
for  our  countryman,  was  placed  by  him  for  exhibition,  in 
the  Royal  Exchange,  during  the  winter  months  of  1840. 
His  fame  had  preceded  him.  The  Roman  correspondent 
of  the  Freeman  s  Joumal,t  had  faithfully  kept  the  art- 
loving  public  au  courant  with  the  success  and  glory  of 
our  great  artist.  Not  only  was  this  latest  work  oi  his 
hands  praised  and  admired,  and  looked  on  wlmost  with 

'The  AcAdemy  of  Su  Luke  is  part  of  the  Roman  Udi  varsity  of  La 
^enza,  of  which  it  is  in  fact  the  fine  arts  college,  and  a  portion  of 
the  University  Palace  is  occupied  by  its  model  gallery  and  lecture 
^va.  The  professors  gratuitously  instruct  in  painting,  sculpture, 
•whitecture,  geometry,  perspective,  optics,  anatomy,  history,  niy- 
^logy,  etc.  And  tne  premiums,  for  which  foreigners  of  every 
^^and  colour  may  compete,  are  distributed  annually  in  the  great 
»>*11  of  the  Capitol.  For  a  full  account  of  the  academy,  its  trea- 
*Jfei  and  constitution,  see  Dr.  Donovan's  "  Rome  Ancient  and 
Modern."    Vol.  IIL,  p.  992. 

His  present  Holiness  Pius  IX.  has  shown  great  interest  in  the 
^coiy.  He  has  distributed  gold  medals  to  the  most  distinguished 
Pi^fessors,  and  increased  the  treasures  of  the  museum  by  some 
2^uable  additions.  See  "Rome  and  its  Ruler,"  by  J.  F. 
*^ire,  Esq.,  M.P. 

tWe  hope  we  are  not  breaking  faith  in  mentioning  that  the  said 

^J^fcipondeot  was  do  other  than  our  esteemed  friend, Martin  Haverty, 

^•»  author  of  <*  Wanderings  in  Spain."    He  was  a  valued  friend  of 

r^^f  ^d  was  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  the  great  artist,  whom 

***  f esembled  in  his  love  of  country  and  love  of  art.     It  is  touching 

^  ^nd  many  entries  of  this  friend's  name  in  a  little  diary  in  which 

^0€  artift  used  to  note  memoranda  on  his  many  journeys.     To  this 

fuitleiaaQ's  own  recollections  of  intercourse  with  his  noble  country- 

JJ^f  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  mo>t  interesting  paragraphs  of 
thu  paper. 
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veneration  by  the  crowds  who  visited  the  place  of  exhibition, 
but  the  artist  himself  had  almost  reason  to  complain  of 
the  personal  interest  excited  in  his  favour.  Invitations  to 
viceregal  banquets,  and  the  continual  re-appearance  of 
**  couriers  booted  and  spurred,  sweating  with  dispatch  from 
the  castle,"  together  with  similar  attentions  paid  to  him  by 
other  distinguished  officials,  nearly  wore  out  our  quiet- 
loving  artist.  He  used  to  complain  of  all  it  cost  him  on 
these  occasions  for  car  hire,  ana  other  expenses,  and  con* 
eluded  at  last  with  a  very  hearty  wish,  "  that  they  would 
send  him,  instead  of  a  polite  invitation,  a  ready  boiled  or 
roasted  turkey,  which  he  might  eat  at  home  in  peace,  with 
a  pleasant  Mend  or  two."  The  only  consolation  he  had, 
was  the  honest  pride  he  felt  in  appearing  among  the  great 
ones,  in  the  full  costume  of  the  Virtiiost  of  the  Pantheon, 
which  was  more  than  any  other  bom  British  subject  conid 
do.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated 
December  8th,  1840.  It  is  extremely  characteristic  of  the 
man: — 

**  I  am  become  almost  desperate  when  I  think  of  three  or  four 
things  which  annoy  me  even  in  tny  sleep.  There  is  my  dearest  father 
very  ill — my  dear  Cornelia  crying  in  my  ears,  venUe,  venite,  and  near 
her,  partorenza;  my  child,  crying  papa,  papa— mta  cara  fighat— 
my  works  and  engaeements  in  Rome  buzz  in  my  ears*— come  and 
finish  me  or  you  will  lose  yoar  reputation  ;  and  my  own  breast  tel!s 
me,  leave  this  country,  you  are  nut  born  for  their  dinner  and  groii 
supper  parties ;  my  heart  within  me  beats  for  quiet,  solitude^  and 
study,  >~e  piu  ditutto,  uiy  dearest,  dearest  old  father,  according  to 
your  letter,  on  his  last  legs.  In  a  word,  I  am  become  frantic  because 
I  cannot  be  with  you  all,  see  you  all,  direct  you  all  at  the  saro« 
moment.  And  to  crown  the  oiatter,  can  hear  nothing  from  Carlov 
about  the  Doyle  affair.'* 

The  matter  last  alluded  to,  was  a  cruel  yexation.  In 
the  midst  of  the  admiration  excited  by  his  beautiful  group, 
Uogan  was  sadly  worried  by  the  incapacity,  or  neglect,  of 
the  Doyle  Committee,  to  keep  to  their  agreement  with  hiro. 
As  Hogan  had  reason  to  complain  of  similar  grieyances  on 
other  occasions,  we  shall  give  some  passages  of  the  hifitory 
of  this  transaction,  as  a  specimen  of  what  he  had  now  and 
then  to  suffer. 

When  the  order  for  Dr.  Doyle's  monument  was  given,  in 
April,  1837,  Hogan  remarked  that  '*  They  can  or  will  not 
give  more  than  £1,000,  but  I  believe  they  intend  to  defray 
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to  their  great  surprise.  His  Lordship  then  expressed  before  me 
and  committee,  that  the  model  for  the  single  figure  before  them  at 
t.hdt  moment,  was  too  graceful  and  too  eloquent  for  the  character  of 
Drummond — a  fault  pur  troppo  complimentary  to  me.  You  must 
therefore  infer,  dear  Bess,  that  I  am  a  century  or  two  before  my  time 
in  this  benedetio  paese  anr.ora.  They  are  to  meet  next  Thursday  at 
three  o'clock,  to  see  that  my  productions  are  a  little  more  to  the  taste 
of  Ireland,  (otsia  piu  viilgare),  upon  which  occasion  1  trust  the  aft'air 
wiil  btjinito:' 

The  colossal  figure  of  Drummond  was  finished  early  in 
l>4.'j.  But  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Cloncuiry  the  artist  says, 
'•  I  shall  detain  it  in  my  studio  until  spring  —particularly 
&s  it  causes — even  in  Home — somewhat  of  a  sensation,  alike 
for  the  spirit  of  the  execution,  and  for  the  sentiment  which 
if  breathes/' 

Pi'.turning  this  time  by  London,  Hogan  found  his  old 
iiv'iid  Scottowe  ''turned  quite  an  Englishman,"  and  Maclise 
L/  seems  to  conclude,  has  taken  the  same  lino  completely  ; 
•lio5e  Irish  boys  were  wise  no  doubt  in  their  generation. 
Of  Maclise  he  made  the  remark  several  years,  before  on 
?ieing  him  and  his  works  in  London,  that  he  is  "  making 
li'ta  of  money  apparently — is  without  doubt  clever — but 
riut  in  the  grand  style ;  he  studies  WUkie  and  the  Dutch 

-•iiOul." 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  we  find  Hogan 
l.ardatwork  on  several  extensive  commissions.      This  of 
Drummond's  colossal ; — Mr.  Crawford's  statue,   on  which 
iio  worked  con  wmore,  for  he  had  both  esteem  and  aflfection 
tr  that  worthy  citizen  ; — a  splendid  monument,  typifying 
'ii-^  rej^urrection,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Beamish,  another 
i>un'riii.shedCorkman;— a  beautiful  relievo  to  the  memory 
i>t'  Miss  Farrell,  in  which  the  principal  figure  reminds  one  of 
a  >ketch  for  an  Etruscan  Vase — so  easy,graceful  and  flowing 
ar*'  tlie  outlines  of  ince  and  figure  ; — a  basso  relievo  of  the 
-^utivity,  for  Mrs.  Ball,  Loretto  Convent ; — another  relievo 
C'  ;nmi.4ioned  by  J.Maher,M.P. — bustsforLord  Berehaven, 
aii'l  Mrs.  Aikenhead  of  the  sisters  of  charity  ; — a  group  of 
^'-e  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Stanislaus  for  the  convent  of 
^illa  Lante;— and  lastly,  Lord  Cloncurry*s  Hibcrnia. 

This  last  named,  though  one  of  Hogan's  most  admiredidcal 
^'jrks,mu3t  be  dismissed  here  without  a  word  of  description. 
h  is  well  known  in  Ireland,  having  occupied  a  prominent 
p;>^itlon  in  the  Exhibition  of  1853.  In  the  letter  to  Lord 
n.jiicurry  last  quoted  alluding  to  this  great  work  then  in 
rr''gi*ess,  Hogan  writes  : — 
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'<  I  have  purchased  a  block  of  marble  for  your  figure  of  Uibemit, 
so  transparent  and  immaculate  that  one  could  almost  see  ^througb  it 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  I  have  been  informed  bj  maoj  irtisU 
that  a  block  superior  to  it  never  entered  Rome.  I  have  men  rough- 
ing out  Drummond's  figure,  the  marble  of  which  promises  weU,  and 
am  at  present  modelling  the  colossal  statue  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  after  which  I  commence  instanter  oar  beloved  Erin." 

Writing  to  the  sculptor,  and  alluding  to  his  intended 
visit  to  Rome  the  noble  Lord  says,  "  we  shall  have  no  shuffl- 
ing in  my  commission  if  I  like  the  model ;"  and  on  his  visit 
to  the  Irish  artist's  studio  soon  after,  he  liked  the  model  so 
well,  that  in  addition  to  the  sum  he  had  engaged  to  pay,  be 
presented  him  with  a  free  gift  of  fifty  dollars.  Later 
we  find  Lord  Cloncurry  directing  Hogan  to  erect  in  the 
church  of  St.  Isidore,  a  suitable  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  esteemed  and  accomplished  daughter  of  John  Philfiot 
Curran,  who  had  lately  died  at  Rome.  Indeed,  this  worthy 
nobleman  seems  to  have  been  ever  on  the  look  out  for  some 
means  of  doing  good  service  to  the  neat  artist  who  had 
so  immortalisea  him,  in  the  beautiful  group  of  Hibernia 
and  Cloncurry.  He  sent  the  sculptor  £20  to  defray  expenses 
of  removal  of  group  to  the  Exhibition  building  in  1853 ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  he  plainly  signified  to  Hog&n,  his 
intention  of   having  the  magnificent  Hibernia  erected  on  a 

Eedestal,  and  placed  over  his  tomb,  under  the  directicm  of 
is  esteemed  friend  the  artist,  who  should  receive  £300  for 
carrying  his  wishes  into  efiect.  StiU  further  evidences  fii 
Lord  Cloncurry's  interest  in  the  well  being  and  honour  of 
his  distinguished  countryman,  shall  be  noticed  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

We  must  pass  over  many  interesting  details  to  come 
to  one  of  flogan's  great  works : — the  colossal  statue  of 
O'Connell.  ft  was  a  time  of  considerable  excitement  in 
Ireland,  when  the  Repeal  Association,  in  a  moment  of  en- 
thusiasm, determined  that  a  full-length  colossal  statue  of 
the  Liberatar,  should  be  executed  by  Hogan,  who  was  then 
in  Dublin.  On  the  28th  August,  1843,  Hogan  writes  that 
he  is  busy  making  a  small  model  for  that  great  work,  which 
is  to  be  eight  feet  in  height — the  size  was  aftenrards  in- 
creased to  ten  feet.  It  was  too  busy  a  moment  in  the 
Liberator's  life  for  an  artist  to  expect  to  catch  him  easily  for 
so  tame  an  aifair  as  a  sitting ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
Hogan  delayed  three  weeks  in  Dublin,  waiting  in  vain  for 
an  opportunity  of  modelling  the  bust.     The  Agitator  was 
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aiwavs  on  the  move.  The  artist,  however,  made  the  most 
of  his  opportunities.  Alter  referring  to  a  meeting  with  the 
?nl>coinmittee,  Hogan  writes,  28th  August,  lS4.'i : — 

**  I  have  been  also  a  guest  at  a  dinner  piven  by  Sir  John  Power, 
^ve  miles  out  of  Dublin,  and  was  placed  iu  a  position  at  table,  for 
till'  express  purpose  of  seeing  and  studying  the  head  and  expression 
•if  our  great  Liberator,  on  wlilch,  ever  and  an(jn,  I  glanced,  during 
that  niu'ht,  an  eagle's  eye.  His  mouth  and  chin  are  really  beautiful, 
hut  his  eyes  are  small — the  form  of  the  face,  on  account  of  his  age 
afjd  morbid  fle-sh,  is  by  no  means  favourable  for  a  sculptor.  Yet,  on 
th'  tthole,  if  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  sit  for  me,  I  am  confidunt 
'jf  success,  and  of  making  a  most  perfect  likeness  ;  which  J  must  in 
car.ilour  say  has  never  yet  be€n  accomplished." 

And  then  the  artist  was  with  O'Connell  at  Mullaghmast. 
V\'hut  a  study  !  The  great  leader,  with  a  nation  at  his  beck, 
nvJ  a  whole  portentous  future  before  him.  In  a  little  diary 
Hncran  writes  that  he  started  for  Mullaghmast  on  Sunday, 
lit  October,  1843,  accompanied  by  certain  members  of  the 
ii»^[  eal  party,  and  arrived  in  Dublin  about  four  o'clock  on 
M  unlay  morning — travelling  by  **  coach  and  four  greys." 
<>MvLut  had  happened  in  the  interim  there  is  no  note 
^^l:at<■ver.  But  history  records  that  "through  the  aid  of 
jiac.Manns,  the  Irish  artist,  tz;^  have  obtained  the  Irish  cap ;" 
:iud  that  the  form  of  the  said  *'  people's  cap,  is  that  of  the 
•^'Id  Milesian  crown,  to  which  is  added  a  wreath  of  sham- 
ruoks,  interwoven  with  a  white  band,  etc.,  etc." — and  that 
it  was  determined  that  O'Connell  should  be  **crowred"  with 
^liii  cap — and  that  O'Connell  said  that  he  would  not  wear 
it,  unless  Hogan  put  it  on — and  that  Hogan,  being  present 
at  the  meeting,  was  fain  obliged  to  place  it  on  the  Libera- 
tor'j?  head. 

The  excitement  which  followed  this  famous  meeting 
c^fins  to  have  made  the  peace-loving  artist  a  little  nervous : 
t^^Kcially  after  the  Clontarf  proclamation  he  seems  to  have 
l"en  apprehensive  that  the  proceeding  above  alluded  to 
luight  be  the  cause  of  trouble  to  himself.  There  may  have 
l^itii  soinegroundsfor  uneasiness.  We  know,  at  all  events,  that 
-e  was  always  under  the  impression  that  good  service  had 
t'<w:n  done  him,  at  this  time,  by  a  friend  in  high  quaiters, 
^ho  drew  his  pen  over  Uogan's  name,  when  it  appeared  in 
tue  list  of  proscribed — knowing  very  well,  he  said,  what 
business  brought  the  artist  to  that  meeting.  Hogan  had  a 
great  respect  and  sincere  admiration  for  O'Connell ;  but 
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popular  tiiinults,  and  all  political  commotions,  were  tk>- 
roughly  distasteful  to  him.  It  would  have  been  almost  a 
comical  thing  (if  one  could  overlook  the  consequences),  to  see 
the  shy,  almost  timid,  artist  sentenced  to  durance  vile,  on 
accusation  of  having  sought  to  disturb  the  public  peace. 
Hogan,  however,  got  safe  to  Rome ;  and  whue  advancing 
many  other  works,  occupied  himself  modelling  the  gigantic 
O'Connell.  As  soon  as  the  model  was  completed,  he  under- 
took a  journey  to  the  famous  marble  quarries  at  Saravezza: 
here  is  his  own  account : — 

**  I  have  been  last  month  at  tlbe  cave»  of  Saravezxa^bout  250  miln 
from  Rome»  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  block  of  statuary  marble 
for  my  Idof,  our  illustrious  Liberator.  I  hare  not  done  yet  vith 
that  local ity,  as  I  have  to  return  shortly  to  examine  the  block,  pre- 
Tious  to  its  shipment  for  the  Eternal  City,  because  I  intend  to  bau 
the  marble  of  his  colossal  statue  immaculate^  to  resemble  more 
closely  his  own  pure  and  noble  heart.'* 

And  in  a  letter  dated  about  a  month  later,  we  read  :— 

'*  I  have  been  at  the  caves  of  Saravezza  again,  and  have  porchssed 
a  magnificent  block  of  that  costly  marble  for  ray  Idol's  colossal.  1 
expect  it  here  shortly;  and  shall  work  on  it  com  amore,*' 

It  was  indeed  a  magnificent  block,  of  an  immense 
^rosezza :  and  Hogan  has  told  how,  the  moment  he  mw 
it  on  the  mountain  side,  he  was  able  to  perceive  within  the 
rough  contour  of  the  huge  mass,  his  intended  colossal  figare 
of  the  Liberator.  It  seemed  as  if  concealed  from  all  eye* 
but  his  own,  within  the  vast  block,  just  hewn  fipom  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain.  When  purgatOj  that  is,  cleaneil 
from  the  worthless  portions,  it  was  shipped  for  Rome.  The 
immense  mass  was  dragged  from  the  Ripa  Grande,  on 
the  Tiber,  through  the  city  by  a  long  train  of  oxen,  and 
representations  were  actually  made  to  Hogan  about  the 
danger  of  injuring  the  streets,  by  dragging  over  them  ?o 
weighty  a  mass.  Hogan  had  to  make  an  addition  to  hU 
stuoio,  to  enable  him  to  execute  this  statue ;  he  took  another 
adjoining  apartment  of  Canova's  range  of  studii,  broke 
open  a  door  between  it  and  his  old  quarters,  and  had  to  make 
a  breach  in  the  outer  wall  to  get  in  the  gigantie  block. 

The  progress  of  the  work  was  watched  with  great  interest, 
both  by  Hogan's  friends  and  by  the  lovers  of  art,  at  that 
time  sojourning  in  the  city  of  arts.  The  correspondent 
of  the  Art  Journal,  taking  notes,  which  indeed  may  be  truly 
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called  notes  of  admiration,  of  the  Ilibernia  just  finished, 
ftihidea  to  the  O'Connell,  "a  grand  figure/' then  in  pro- 
ffre^s ;  testifies  that  the  likeness  is  striking,  and  that  **  us  a 
work  of  art,  it  will  add  much  to  the  artist's  fame.'*  The 
Reviewer  then  goes  on  to  say,  that,  **  Tlie  marble,  for  its 
size,  is  of  most  extraordinary  quality  ;  its  colour  is  beautiful, 
and  without  a  speck,  and  so  hard,  that,  as  tliey  chisel  it,  it 
rings  like  a  bell." 

And  here  is  the  testimony  of  one  who,  though  he  loved 
not  the  hero,  must  for  all  that  do  ample  justice  to  this  tri- 
umpli  of  art : — 

"John  Hogan's  colossal  statue  of  O'Connell  is  in  a  similar  state  of 
forwardness.  This  tremendous  figure,  twelve  feet  in  vertical  height, 
carved  from  a  spotless  block  of  white  Saravezza  marble  produces  an 
etfcct  (spite  of  every  reminiscence  connected  with  the  individual  re- 
presented) of  unmixed  and  unaffected  grandeur.  Dignity  of  attitude, 
consciousness  of  power,  and  indomitable  energy  are  in  the  extended 
arm  and  protruded  leg  of  the  orator.  There  is  a  slight  shadow  of 
vilnt'ss  with  a  half  supressed  twinkle  of  roguery  perceptible  in  the. 
countenance.  It  is  the  very  image  of  the  man.  Thcgigantic  folds 
d  the  broadly  flung  mantle  are  in  the  boldest  style  of  masterly  art, 
anii  there  stands  no  pedestal  in  the  British  Islands  bearing  a  statue  in 
iiiarhle  of  such  dimensions  at  all  approaching  the  merit  of  this  work, 
a  production  of  uninistHkeuble  native  j^enius  which  is  understood  to 
te  ordered  by  the  managers  of  Concil  ation  Hiill.  If  ibey  thua  ex- 
pended all  tl>e  funds  levied  from  the  duped  multitude  none  would 
cuvil  at  their  extortion,  for  when  all  the  brawlers  will  be  silent  in 
their  graves  and  the  follies  of  the  present  hour  forgotten,  this  proud 
mnnument  of  well  directed  patriotism  will  yet  gladden  the  eyes  of 
mil!'""«  ••• 


luns. 


There  is  no  denying  that  this  magnificent  work,  portrait 
aud  ideal  at  once,  was  greeted  with  its  meed  of  admiration, 
wlien  Hogan  brought  it  over  to  his  native  land.     Never- 
theless, not  knowing  perhaps  what  to  do  with  so  ffreat  a 
treasure,  they  stowed  it  away*  into  the  obscarity  of  the  now 
walled  up  Hall  of  the  Royal  Exchange — a  proceeding  some- 
what Uke  enshrining  the  Portland  vase  in  one's  dingy  back 
liantry.    The  civic  magnates  ining  and  outing  during  office 
hours,  and  the  worried  clerks  of  the  Paving  Board  in  their 
reluctant  morning  entrance,  and  hurried  evening'  retreat, 
may  cast  a  glance  that  way,  with  a  feeling,  more  or  less 
aipreciatory  of  art  or  patriotism.      But  the  mass  of  tlie 
Dublin  population  never  have  their  eyes  rejoiced  by  so  tine 

^ — I  ^^~ 

•  "  Facts  and  figures  from  Italy,"  by  Don  Jeremy  Savonarola, 
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a  sight ;  neither,  if  they  do  know  anything  of  the  existence, 
or  local  habitation  of  that  great  colossfiuf,  is  it  otherwise 
than  in  a  traditionary  sort  of  way.     If  Hogan,  however, 
had  forgot  his  hero,  and  his  people,  and  had  thought  only 
of  gratifying  personal,  not  to  say  artistic  vanity,  he  could 
not  have  managed  better  than  to  select  iust  that  situation 
for  his  two  beautiful  works.  O'Connell  and  Drummond  stand 
in  company  with  productions  of  the  chisels  of  Smith  and 
Chantrey.    The  Englishman's  "  Grattan"  is  thurst  into  a 
comer,  and  looks  more  dead  than  alive — with  hollow  eyes, 
passionless  attitude,  a  cold  unmeaning  hand  laid  flat  upon 
a  parchment,  and  a  heavy,  rigid,  folded  cloak,  needlessly 
weighing  him  down.     The  figure  of  "  Lucas''  is  fall  of 
animation,  but  it  is  the  animation  of  the  dancing  Dervis— 
the  face  is  puckered  and  wrinkled  with  exciteinent,  the  veins 
start  out  of  the  hands,  every  button  is  accurate,  every  raffle 
is  *'  made  up"  in  the  nicest  style,  and  the  whole  figure  is 
poised,  with  wonderful  adroitness,  on  three  toes.*    How 
different  the  two  stately,  noble,  life-like  figures  in  the  op- 
posite dark  corners !    The  grand  sweep  of  O'Conneirs  arm, 
the  nervous  energetic  retemie  of  Drammond's  action,  are 
testimony  enough  of  Hogan's  genius  and  success. 

It  is  we  think  rather  generally  believed,  that  this  colossal 
figure  of  O'Connell  was  not  paid  for.  Tlie  impression  is 
unfounded,  in  one  sense.  The  statue  was  paid  for  accord- 
ing to  the  bond.  Hogan  received  £1,600  for  the  commis- 
sion. The  price  commonly  received  by  English  artists  for 
a  colossal  figure  is  £2,000.  As  people  here  seem  to  have 
no  idea  whatever  of  the  enormousr  expenses  a  sculptor  has 
to  undergo  in  bringing  a  work  of  the  chisel  to  perfection, 
we  shall  give  the  items  of  expenditure  incurred  by  Hogan, 
before  that  great  colossus  was  placed,  a  perfect  work  of  art, 
in  the  place  of  its  (we  should  still  hope,  temporary)  desti- 

•  A  writer  in  the  The  Citizen  (Dec.  1840),  makes  the  following 
excellent  remarks  when  allading  to  this  statue : — *'  Its  defects  belong 
to  the  style  which  was  then  in  vogue  everywhere,  but  especially  in 
France  ;  its  merits  are  the  sculptor's  own.  It  was  daring  enough  in 
a  mere  Irishman,  to  think  of  modelling  a  st&tue  at  all ;  but  hsd 
Smith  been  guilty  of  the  further  insolence  of  forming  a  design  upon 
his  own  pure  ideas  of  what  sculpture  ought  to  be,  he  knew  that  be 
probably  would  have  been  openly  reviled  and  scoffed  down.** 
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nation.  The  items  are  found  in  Hogan's  book  of  receipts 
and  expenditure,  a  book  kept  with  a  regularity  and  neatness 
MortLv  of  a  merchant's  office. 

s,  b. 
1845,  8th  July. — The  marble,  including  the  carriage  to 

Rome,  cost                ...              ...              ...              ...  888     5 

10th  Aaqiist  to  5th  April,    1846.^Labour  in  roughing 

out  the  block              ...             ...              ...              .«,  422  23 

1S4G,  February  14th  April.— Finer  Work  on  the  statue  208   1 1 

FebruarT  10th.— Work  on  Plinth                  ...              ...  25  24 


Scudi  1543  64 
which  is  nearly  £3,jO 
Expenses,  Freight  and  Insurance  £147  8s.  8d.  in  all  about  £500 

Received. 

1843,  3rd  October    ...  £250  0  0 

13th  Do 150  0  0 

1845,  Feb.   13th         ...  500  0  0 

1N6,  3rd  Nov 700  0  0  for  balance  due  in  full. 


£1600     0     0 

When  we  consider  therefore  that  this  figure  of  the  Liber- 
ator cost  the  artist  two  journeys  from  Rome  to  Ireland,  one 
lor  tlie  purj}ose  of  making  the  model,  the  other  for  placing 
the  figure — two  journeys  to  the  caves  of  Sm^avezza,  repre- 
senting about  a  thousand  miles,  without  aid  of  railway — 
au  increased  rent  of  studio — and  his  own  labour  of  nearly 
tlirr-e  years,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  net  profit  of  the 
iorjimission  can  hardly  have  paid  for  bread  for  his  family, 
v.hile  tiie  work  was  in  progress.  We  in  Ireland  think  it  a 
Croat  thing  to  give  some  hundreds  of  pounds  for  a  statue.  Let 
iH  ntlect  a  Little  on  what  it  costs  to  create  such,  out  of  a  rude 
block,  hewTi  from  the  mountain  side.  Hogan  seldom  calcu- 
iiitr>d  nicely  in  his  own  favour.  He  set  to  work  in  a  generous 
t'a^liion,  sparing  no  expense.  His  good  fortune  in  these 
qlendid  blocks  of  marble,  which  should  rather  we  think  be 
put  down  to  the  account  of  his  extreme  care  and  scrutiny, 
v.as  the  wonder  and  envy  of  other  artists.  Dannecker's 
Ariadne  is  speckled  over,  as  some  one  says,  like  a  Stilton 
<'hv(jse  :  Canova  8  Venus  has  a  black  line  across  the  bosom  ; 
many  of  Thorwaldscn's  statues  are  in  a  bluish  grey  marble, 
\\liich  gives  them,  we  are  told,  a  chilly,   frost-bitten  air. 
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But  the  material  Hogan  worked  in  iB  immaculate  indeeJ. 
Findingthattheenormoufl  block  for  O'Gonnell  would  admit  of 
it,  the  artist  cut  the  figure  fully  two  feet  higher  than  was 
proposed.  Certain  friends  of  his,  knowing  well  thct  evtrj 
additional  inch,  cost  something  in  the  material  it^lf,  a? 
well  as  in  the  workmanship,  wished  him  to  represent  this 
fact.  In  what  form  the  application  was  made  for  additional 
payment  we  are  not  aware,  but  it  was  completely  unsnccefs- 
fuf.  It  was  not  inserted  in  the  "  bond '  that  the  figure 
should  be  enlarged,  consequently  the  fact  of  its  being  so 
was  ignored  in  the  settlement.  Famine  times  had  conie 
too,  and  disposable  resources  were  needed  for  other  calls. 

To  show  what  a  centre  of  attraction,  to  Irishmen  as  well 
as  foreigners,  Hogan 's  studio  had  now  become,  we  take  a  tine 
passage  from  a  work  already  quoted . — * 

"The  rumoured  demise  of  Mr.  O'Connell  raised   a  slight  rip- 
ple on  the  surface   of  society   here,  and  the  principal  effect  was  to 
attract  visitors  to  Hogan *8  studio,  for  a  glance  at  the  colossal  mtMiri 
of  the  statue,  now  placed  in  the   Dublin  Exchange.     The  Lcale 
which    forms   this  sculptor's  workshop,   (once  tenanted  bv  CanoTa] 
presents  just  now  what  may  be  termed  a  sort  of  Hibernian  WolhalU. 
There  stands  the  sainted  efBay  of  the  late  Bishop  Doyle,  iniplorlDe 
divine  mercy  on  a  suppliant  ngure  of  ill  treated  Erin,  the  right  oi 
who5e  children  to  legalized  relief  he  argued  in  vain ;  the  voice  of 
hollow  turbulence,  alas  1  prevailed  oyer  the  honest  accents  of  him 
whose  crozier  whilom    swayed     *'  Kildare's  holy  shrine. ''•i— There 
stands  the  statue  of  Drummond,  who  first  directed  the  energies  of 
Dublin  Castle  to  the  amelioration  of  the  neglected  peasantry.  There 
beams  the  mild  and   kindly  countenance  of  Archbishop   Murrav, 
ever  averse  to  ecclesiastical  strife,  and  the  nnseemiv  exhibitions  uf 
political  churchmen.     Again  the  allegoric  Agure  of  Erin  clasps  io 
fond   embrace   the   bust   of  her  aged  patriot,  OloDcurry.     Close  it 
hand,  in  a  spacious  monumental  bas  relief.  Bishop  Brinklev,  of  Oloynt. 
rests  one  hand  on  the  celestial  globe,  while  with  the  other  he  turns 
over  the  pages  of  holy  writ.     From  another  quarter  the  bast  of 
Father  Mathew  looks  forth  redolent  of  Christian  philanthropy  ;  od 
the  same  shelf  is  seen  the  mirthful  brow  of  Father  Proat.  ^  Tom 
Steele  himself  has  a  niche  in  this  Irish  temple  of  celebrity,  and  truly 
8omehow,the  cranium  of  the  «  head  pacificator/*  seems  identified  with 
the  reading   of  the  riot  act.      The  late  venerable  Mr.  Beamish,  ai 
Cork,  as  well  as  his   meritorious  partner,  William  Crawford,  both 
models  to  any  mercantile  community,  have  their  representatives  here, 
with  several  Murphies  from  that  city,  worthy  men  and  kaowiedgable 
in  their  generation     ♦     •     •     Just  at  present,  the  sculptor  is  en- 
gaged on  a  vast  design,  a  sepulchral  alto-relievo  to  the  memorv  of 
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the  late  Peter  Purcell,  the  laiiunted  founder  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Societies,  uho  gave  for  the  first  time,  a  practical 
directioD  to  the  spirit  of  association,  long  applied  in  Ireland  to  mere 
oioooshine  purposes,  or  the  selfish  aggrandisement  of  individual 
ambitions.  The  form  of  the  deceased  worthy  is  accurately,  jet 
idfalijr  poartrayed.  lie  has  falleu  in  the  midst  of  his  favorite  pursuits. 
The  plough  is  alongside  the  body  of  the  departed  husbandman  ;  a 
shepherd's  dog  guarding  his  feet,  while  the  genius  of  agriculture 
CToirned  with  ear^  of  corn,  presents  a  palm  branch  from  above  to  the 
Totary  of  food-creating  industry." 

As  the  original  casts  of  their  works  are  always  preserved 
by  Sculptors,  their  studii  are  generally  places  of  consi- 
derable interest.     In  Rome  they  are  the  common  resort  of 
all  tiavellers,  literary  people,  and  persons  of  taste.     Not 
much  introduction  is  required,  as  respectable  persons  on 
presenting  their  cards  are  invariably  admitted,  the  privilege 
being  but  rarely  abused  by  idlers.     If  tlie  artist  himself 
be  not  occupied  with   his  living  models   or   sitters,  he 
generally  receives  his  visitors,   and   either  accompanies 
them  or,  at  least,  gives  them  perfect  liberty  to  inspect  his 
works.      Among    the    visitors  at  Hogans  studio  were 
often  to  be  seen  a  group  of  Irish  students,  from  the  cele- 
brated National  Franciscan  College  of  St.  Isidoro,  or  from 
tbe  Irish  Augustinian  House  of  Banta  Maria  in  Posterula ; 
or  of  Irish   Dominicans  from  San  Clemente.     Students 
from  the  Irish  Secular  College  of  St.  Agatha  also  found 
w  occasional   moment  from  their  harder  application  to 
<^pinto  their  countryman's  studio,  where  the  majestic 
%ire  of  a  Dr.  Doyle,  or  of  an  O'Connell,  or  a  beauteous 
feppeseutation  in  allegory  of  their  beloved  country,  or  the 
bast  of  a  Mathew,  or  a  Mac  Namara,  or  of  some  countryman 
whose  name  was  familiar,  met  their  eyes.     His  Grace  the 
M(»tBev.  Dr.  Cullen,  when  President  of  the  Irish  College, 
^hich  attained  so  high  a  character  and  so  important  a 
Potion  under  his  fostering  care,  sometimes  endeavoured 
^8teal  a  moment  from  his  arduous  duties  to  look  in  at 
^opiu's  studio,  and  all  the  Irish  prelates  and  cleigy  in 
1^  visits  to  the  Threshold  of  the  Apostles,  the  centre  of 
^rifltianity  and  of  art,  honored  the  Irish  artist's  studio 
^th  more  than   a  passing  glance.     Among  the  distin- 
P^Iied  Irish  Ecclesiastics  who  did  not  confine  tliemselves 
to  the  friendly  visit  and  the  respectful  salutation,  but  who 
endeavoured  besides  to  encourage  native  art  by  whatever 
^^ount  of  patronage  was  within  their  power,  we  sliould 
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not  omit  to  mention  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  "Mullock,  tUe 
present  Bishop  of  Newfoundland.  During  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Rome,  and  repeated  visits  there,  whether  as  an 
humble,  bareheaded  Franciscan  friar,  or  as  a  mitred 
dignitary  of  the  Church,  this  eminent  man  was  a  constant 
habitue  of  our  countryman's  studio.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  patriotism  or  love  of  art,  both  characteristic  feelings 
of  Dr.  Mullock's  mind,  were  uppermost  in  their  influence 
on  those  occasions  ;  but  when  raised  to  the  Episcopal  dig- 
nity, and  with  funds  at  his  disposal,  he  gladly  entraste<l 
several  valuable  commissions  to  our  artist. 

Resides  those  already  mentioned  as  friends  and  patrons 
of  Hogan,  we  might  mention  a  few  more,  who,  in  their 
dealings  with  Hooran,  were  considerate  and  liberal — among 
them  the  O'Farrell  family  of  Dublin,  Mrs.  Redington  and 
Mrs.  Purccll. 

But  of  all  people  on  earth  the  Irish  are — ^we  will  not 
sny  the  least  national — but,  at  all  events,  the  least  exclusiYe 
iu  their  patronage  of  art.  Hence,  while  Englishmen 
flocked  to  the  studii  of  Gibson,  or  Theed,  or  Wyatt,  with 
their  commissions ;  and  Scotchmen  gathered  round  Mac- 
donald;  and  Americans  kept  the  chisel  of  their  c6untryman 
Crawford  occupied ;  and  Frenchmen,  Prussians^  Spaniards, 
and  Italians,  were  sure  to  bestow  all  their  patronage  on 
the  representatives  of  their  respective  nations  among  the 
artists  of  Rome ;  Irishmen,  generally  stingy  and  circum- 
spect in  giving  any  patronage  to  an  art  so  expensive  as 
sculpture,  very  frequently  carried  their  commissions  to  tbe 
more  fashionable  studii  of  the  Englishmen,  or  the  more 
economical  ones  of  the  Italians.  With  Hogan  they  too 
often  drove  a  hard  bargain  ;  and  too  often,  we  fear,  the  hard 
labour  with  the  chisel,  which  the  scarpellino  should  have 
been  performing  for  his  couple  of  dollars  a- week,  was  done 
by  the  artist  himself,  in  those  early  mornings  we  have 
referred  to,  in  tlogan's  studio,  more  from  pecuniary  than 
from  artistic  necessity.  It  was  ofl;en  doubtful  whether  the 
artist  or  the  tradesman  were  the  abetter  paid  of  the  two  on 
tliose  works.  We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  Hern's 
public  commissions  in  which  this  was  more  especially  tbe 
cnse— in  whicli,  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pay 
the  common  workmen  that  were  necessary,  and  in  which  he 
was  therefore  obliged  to  perform  the  most  slavish  drudgerv 
himself. 
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}mplaint  of  beinff  "  infernally  cut  down  "  did  not 
iclusively  to  Iiiannien,  for  we  come  occasionally 
3  which  shows  that  certain  rich  English  bankers  and 
Is  were  not  over  liberal.  The  many  instances 
ve  come  under  our  notice  of  the  way  in  which 
as  defrauded  by  certain  of  his  own  countrymen 
"individual  capacity,"  we  forbear  to  mention, 
nicle  would  be  a  rather  ccandalous  one — and,  as 
in  remarked,  there  is  opportunity  now  afforded  of 
estitution. 

e,  however,  of  the  serious  drawbacks  alluded  to, 
life  in  Rome  was  a  happy  one.  He  possessed,  to 
las  Carlyle's  forcible  expression,  "  perennial  fire- 
s,  namely,  employments : "  he  enjoyed  an  hon- 
reputation,  ana  his  family  was  growing  up  in 
d  peace  about  him.  He  has  been  heard  to  say 
wanted  nothing  in  Rome.  But  the  disastrous 
m  was  at  hand,  and  in  the  conflict  and  wrong 
that  time,  the  peaceful  artist  must  be  torn  from 
and  his  work  and  suffer  with  the  rest. 
)man  Revolution  forms  a  gloomy  epoch  in  the 
3gan.  Among  the  many  evils  of  which  it  was 
),  we  must  ever  reckon  this  one— that  it  drove 
I  a  home  where  he  was  neglected.  There  is  no 
kt  some  people,  perhaps  through  ill  feeling,  per- 
lerc  idle  talk,  spread  the  rumour  that  Hogan  had 
)licated  in  the  Revolution,  and  was,  therefore, 
)  fly  from  Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  (he  Trium- 
finy  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  artist's 

would  be  apt  to  smile  at  such  a  statement,  if  its 
)UB  tendency  had  not  been  equal  to  its  injustice  ; 
8  imfortunately  injurious  to  Hogan 's  interests  as 
was  utterly  devoid  of  truth.  The  Civic  Guard  was 
in  1847  by  the  Pope's  own  government.     Hogan, 

citizen  by  his  marriage,  as  well  as  by  a  residence 
f-four  years  in  the  Eternal  City,  was  enrolled  with 

His  talents  had  been  employed  in  the  service  of 
and  of  patriotism ;  it  did  not  cost  him  much  now 
the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  whose  character  he 
ach  reverential  estimation .  The  following  passages 
letter  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  explain  his  sentiments 
K)8ition  at  this  time  : — 
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156  Via  do  Babuino,  Roma,  October  12, 1847. 
Mjr  Lord, 

What  a  cbange  has  taken  place  in  tbis  once  e  per  tempre  qniet 
city  ;  we  are  all  turned  soldiers.  Nothing  is  beard  or  seen  from 
morning  'till  night  but  drums  and  trumpets,  drilling,  muiceuTriog 
and  mounting  guard.  Their  montuta  is  pcouiiarly  martial,  and 
graceful  withal,  especially  the  helmet,  which  is  essentially  Roman. 
We  muster  a  considerable  force  in  the  Eternal  City,  being  upwards 
of  20,000  on  the  roll.  I  roust  say  that  Rome,  during  my  dimora, 
was  never  so  (Vee  from  crime^as  it  is  at  this  period,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  civic  guard,  Pius  the  Ninth  is  most  deservedly 
beloved  by  the  people,  for  the  many  just  acts  of  his  public  life,  as 
well  as  for  the  countless  judicious  regit iations  enforced  by  him  siDc« 
the  memorable  day  which  placed  the  jrontiBcal  Tiara  on  bis  brow. 

In  Hogan's  account-book  we  find  entered,  December, 
1847,  the  charges  for  •'  Afotittira  per  la  Guardia  ckile" 

A  year  later  we  find  a  different  and  a  most  disastrous  proa* 
pect.  Hogan,though  not  unwilling  to  serve  in  the  Civic  Guard, 
had  a  very  decided  objection  to  take  rank  in  the  Guardia 
Nazionale,  That  was  a  very  different  affair,  and  was  or- 
ganised for  a  far  other  purpose.  When,  in  the  course  of 
events  it  became  likely  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
enrolled,  he  lefl  Rome  with  his  wife,  and  retired  to  Carrara, 
there  to  wait  until  such  a  time  as  he  might  safely  return 
to  his  busy  artist  life.  Unfortunately  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  retreat  too  soon.  It  was  hatrd  to  be  patient  when 
his  studio  was  full  of  workmen,  his  daily  bread  depending 
upon  the  speedy  completion  of  his  numerous  commiii- 
sions,  and  his  children  hostages  in  the  terror-stricken  city. 
He  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Rome  than  he  was  seii^ 
and  enrolled  in  the  National  Quard.  In  a  later  letter  to 
Lord  Cloncurry  we  find  the  following  passage,  in  which 
allusion  is  likewise  made  to  the  direful  condition  of  Ireland 
at  that  time : — 

Borne,  October  4th,  i84S. 
My  Lord, 

1  feel  that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  mention  to  your  Lord- 
ship anything  relating  to  the  state  of  Rome  or  Italy  in  general,  ss 
you  probably  will  not  only  hear  of  the  past,  but  even  fortketmi^g 
events  from  the  Bev.  Dr.  Ennis.  One  thing  I  must  say,  that  through* 
out  this  land,  although  a  prey  to  war,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed,  not  s 
single  human  being  has  been  known  to  die  of  want ;  bread  having 
been  carefully  supplied  by  the  different  States  to  those  in  need  of  it. 
Alas  !  how  different  is  the  lot  of  Italy  when  placed  in  juxta  position 
with  our  own  distracted  and  impoverished  country  where  roilltoDS 
now  expire  annually,  for  want  of  food  and  manoanza  of  labour ;  maj 
God,  in  his  mercy,  send  us  better  days,  and  better  prospects. 
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Erery  man  found  within  the  walls  of  the  city  durinj^  the 
siege  was  of  course  compelled  to  bear  arms  in  some  shape  or 
other ;  but  while  the  fighting  men  were  sent  to  the  walls 
and  the  out-post«,  the  revolutionary  government  contented 
itst^lf  with  thrusting  muskets  into  the  hands  of  unwarlike 
artists,  and  other  professional  men,  and  making  them  do 
police  duty  in  the  streets.  Such  was  Hogan's  fate  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  his  fellow  residents  within  the  walls 
o(  Rome ;  and  the  half  doleful,  half  comic  looks  which  he 
must  have  exchanged  with  his  friends  Tenerani,  or  Fabris, 
and  the  rest  of  them — his  fellow  members  of  St.  Luke's 
and  the  Pantheon — as  they  met  on  patrol  in  the  Corso, 
must  have  atforded  a  kind  of  grim  amusement.  But  who 
would  call  this  dire  necessity  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
an  implication  in  the  revolution  ? 

Among  the  scenes  of  the  period  which  he  nsed  to  describe 
was  one  in  which  he  assisted  to  protect  the  Pope  from  the 
J  rpssure  of  the  multitude  in  one  of  those  ebulitions  of 
popular  enthusiasm  of  which  the  benignant  Pius  IX.  was 
the  object  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  The 
National  (Juards  among  whom  Hogan  was  obliged  to  act, 
formed  a  line,  and  holding  their  muskets  with  fixed  bayo- 
]u!i5  high  against  the  wall  near  which  they  stood,  they  tfius 
constructed  a  gallery  through  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
was  obliged  to  pass  in  order  to  escape  from  the  crowd  of 
Lh  too  enthusiastic  and  too  fickle  subjects. 

Our  countryman  used  also  tell  how  during  the  siege  a 
brother  artist  fled  to  him  in  the  utmost  dismay,  telling  him 
that  a  cannon  ball  had  just  perforated  the  wall  of  his  apart- 
ment within  a  few  inches  of  the  bed  in  which  he  was  lying. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  little  sense  of  security  could 
have  been  felt  in  Rome  under  such  circumstances.  The 
guns  thundered  away  almost  incessantly,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  a  few  hours  rest  even  during  the  night.  The 
streets  were  entirely  deserted  except  when  parties  of  armed 
men  marched  by,  or  mobs  of  sanguinary  Trasteverini 
passed  along  with  frantic  shouts  and  gestures. 

To  one  of  Hogan 's  character  suoh  scenes  were  simply 
appalling,  quite  unredeemed  by  any  illusion.  The  incon- 
venience caused  to  himself  was  very  serious.  His  men 
urt'd  to  be  called  out  of  his  studio,  at  first  once  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  but  much  oftener  when  the  terror  and  confu- 
?iun  hicreased ;  and  on  these  occasions  he  was  obliged  to 
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support  them  while  on  duty.  He  himself  seems  to  have 
escaped  on  the  whole  very  well,  and  not  to  have  been  very 
often  required  to  mount  gaard  in  the  streets,  though  the 
fear  of  being  called  out  was  always  unpleasantly  before 
him. 

In  spite  of  all,  even  the  occasional  withdrawal  of  his 
men,  the  work  in  his  studio  seems  to  have  been  scarcely 
interrupted  for  a  day  during  this  fearful   lime.     From 
December  17th,   1847,  to  August  26tli,   1849,  he  was 
busily  and  anxiously  engaged  on  the  following  works  :— 
Monuments  to  Rev.   Justin  Foley  Mac   Namara^— Miss 
Curran — P.  Purcell ;  a  Bas  relief  of  the  Transfiguration; 
and  two  Angels  for  Mrs.  Ball.    Of  the  work  done  on  all  of 
these  there  is  an  entry  in  his  account  book  almost  every 
day  between  the  dates  quoted  above.     But  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  work  in  peace  in  the  midst  of  so  thunder-charged  an 
atmosphere,  and  Hogan  being  entirely  without  sympathy 
with  the  excitement  and  desperation  of  the  time,  found  lo 
relief  on  any  side. 

Our  countryman  was  no  politician.     He  loved  his  own 
country  well,  and  hja  sentiments  were  those  of  a  free  and 
generous  heart ;  but  he  knew  nothing,  and  cared  nothing 
about  political  systems.     He  was  no    republican.    The 
plots,  and  schemes,  and  blood -sheddings  of  foreign  revolu- 
tions were  abhorrent  to  his  really  innocent  mind.     He  had 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  but  his  enthusiasm  was  con- 
fined to  hifi  art.     Outside  that  he  was   timorous  in  the 
extreme.      Beyond  his  art  he  scarcely  ventured  to  form  an 
opinion.    Often  while  repudiating  the  idea  that  he  was  im- 
plicated in  the  Mazzini  revolution  has  .  he  exclaimed  to 
friends ; — "  My  God !  I  am  a  poor  artist ;  I  am  no  politi- 
cian, and  I  never  was  1"    But  although  none  of  the  sin  and 
blood  of  the  revolution  of  1848  has  stained  the  soul  of 
Hogan,  that  ill-omened  event  was  a  source  of  much  mis- 
fortune to  him  and  to  his  family.     When  that  diabolical 
conspiracy  against  God  and  man  broke  out  in  Bome,  the 
doom  of  the  city  seemed  to  have  been  sealed  for  ever. 
Art  as  well  as  religion  was  driven  from  its  shrine.    AVith 
the  Papal  government  fled  the  patrons  of  art,  and  Vandal- 
isnpi  and  Atheism  were  the  order  of  the  day.     The  t.hun<ler§ 
of   the  French  artillery,    and    the   tumbling    of  houses 
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by  cannon  balls  in  thecentre  of  the  city,hardly  made  things 
befrer,  at  least  to  the  mind  of  an  artist. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  siege  the  state  of  Rome  was 
melancholv  in  the  extreme.  It  was  doubtful  when  the 
Pope  could  return  ;  whether  another  outbreak  would  not 
take  place ;  or  whether  the  French  republicans  who  had 
curiquerod  could  be  relied  on  in  the  cause  of  order.  Some 
thought  they  never  would  see  a  sculptor  s  studio  again 
doiirish  in  Eome.  In  all  periods  of  public  gloom  we  see 
[♦t'onle  thus  yielding  to  despondency,  and  IJogan  was  only 
une  of  many  who  felt  so. 

It  is  little  wonder  if  in  the  midst  of  this  infernal  fracas 
and  hopeless  scene  of  strife  and  destruction,  our  Irish  artist 
should  turn  his  longing  thoughts  towards  his  native  land— - 
towards  the  country  which  ought  to  be  his  home.  This 
wiiS  Uogan's  misfortune.  It  was,  however,  no  new 
'honirht  with  him.  He  had  often  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  have  his  children  educated  in  Ireland.  They 
must  not  be  foreign,  not  even  Roman  in  character  and 
manner,  they  must  be  thoroughly  Iiish,  as  their  father 
was.  Seven  years  earlier  he  had  spoken  of  his  resolution 
to  settle  ultimately  in  Dublin.  Now  many  things  made 
it  convenient  to  make  the  contemplated  change.  IJut 
:i  was  an  evil  day  when  he  left  a  country  to  whose 
(iimate  and  manners  he  had  long  been  naturalized ;  in 
^^iiich  it  is  easier  than  elsewhere  to  support  a  family  upon 
limited  means  ;  and  where,  as  in  questions  of  art  the  mind 
naturally  turns  to  Rome,  patronage  would  have  more  surely 
i"niid  him.  In  very  truth  it  was  an  evil  day  when 
U'  irnn  stowed  away  among  the  casta  of  his  great  works 
?uch  articles  of  property  as  he  did  not  care  to  remove 
from  Rome,  and  giving  the  key  of  his  studio  to  his  good 
fend  Giovanni  Benzoni,  turned  his  back  on  the  beloved 
=^eond  home,  and  led  his  wife  and  young  Italian  children 
to  that  far  off,  cold,  and  cruel  motherland. 

Hogan  came  amongst  us  in  the  character  of  a  great 
Jirrist ;  and  moreover  with  the  distinction  of  being,  as  we 
i>ai(l  before,  the  great  Irish  artist.  Among  many  who  re- 
<'eive  honour  even  now  in  other  lands,  and  whose  talents 
place  them  in  the  highest  class  of  artists,  are  Irish  names 
not  a  few ;  but  it  is  curious  that  not  one  of  them  can  be 
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designated  an  Irish  artist.      Why  ?      For  the  very  good 
reason  we  think,  which  made  a  French  writer  decline  to 
number  Roubiliac  among  French  sculptors, — because  he 
worked  for  another  country,  and  had  performed  nothing  for 
the  decoration  of  his  native  land.     They  have  all  fattens! 
on  the  bread  of  strangers,  until  they  have  fairly  become 
strangers  themselves.     Ireland  may  boast  of  them  in  her 
chronicles  because  she  gave  them  birth,  not  because  they 
remembered  or  honored  her.     In  their  prosperity  they  have 
w^orshipped  strange  gods.     We  pass  the  painters — let  ns 
glance  at  the  sculptors.     Young  Irish  Foley  is  a  splendid 
genius ;  tliere  is  grace,  and  a  most  natural  beauty  in  his 
groups  and  single  figures :  he  is  native  born  in  quickness 
and  variety  of  talent.     But  nothing  more  congenial  to  the 
soil  is  to  be  found  in  his  studio,  than  groups  of  Ino  and 
Bacchus,  bathers  and  nymphs,  and  fine  manly  statues  of 
English  Hampden  and  Hardinge.     Mac  Dowell,  our  Bel- 
fast man,  can  handle  a  chisel  with  the  best ;  but  he  dip? 
into  Roman  history  for  a  theme,  or  haunts  the  outskirts  of 
Olympus  for  studies  of  the  godlike.     The  Kirk  brothers  too. 
are  more  at  home  with  Etomer  and  Shakspeare,   than  wi'b 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  Irish  feeling  and  of  Iri?h  history. 
But  in  Hogan's  studio  we  find  no  Venus,  not  a  single  Psvche, 
though  a  studio  must  look,  one  should  say,  somewhat  lone- 
some without  these  divinities.    He  was  as  severely  cla^?it* 
as  any,  but  the  antique  grace  we  find  in  his  Eve  and  Erin, 
and  the  very  essence  of  classic  tragedy  in  his  Pieta  and 
crouching    Hibernia.      His   magnificent  statues   are  the 
memorials  of  the  greatness,  the  worth,  and  the   glory  of 
Ireland  ;  and  his  studio,  aa  we  have  seen,  is  her  Ehtuni- 
shalle  or  hall  of  Heroes.     Even  now,  though  the  grisi 
artist  himself  be  gone,  the  first  object  which  catches  the  w 
as  we  enter  his  studio,  is  the  finished  cast  of  Hiberoia  a:id 
Brian  Borrumha,*— the  presiding  deity  is  still  the  same. 

•  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  noble  group  ie  a  re:  ?• 
tition  of  the  Cloncurry  Hibernia,  or  that  the  only  change  consist*  n 
the  removal  of  the  bust  or  hermes  of  Lord  Cloncurrj  and  the  sub>:.- 
tofion  of  the  figure  representing  Brian  Borruraba  in  his  boThoo^i  h 
fact  little  more  than  the  idea  of  the  large  allegorical  figure' is  retair.- 
ed,  every  detail  in  the  fnotivo  of  the  drapery  and  in  the  acces^^jn^, 
besides  moat  important  points  of  the  attitude  being  altered,  and,  a 
we  should  say,  most  materially  improved.     The   design  of  this  tt* 
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VBB  Hogan's  great  characteristic  that  he  went  abroad, 
d  abroad,  and  came  home  an  Irishman.  And  of 
can  this  be  said  whether  distinjraished  in  arts,  or 
Hteratnre !  England  ia  full  of  Irish  talent  in  all 
partmenis.  Her  press  and  periodic  literature  are 
I  the  fruits  of  the  quick  intellect  and  ready  wit  of 
L  Those  who  know  London  life  well,  know  where 
le  Irish  element  in  that  huge  Babel.  Year  after 
tdredd  of  quick  witted  sons  of  Erin  are  swallowed 
lat  huge  wild  vortex,  corrupted,  and  destroyed, 
ileni  is  required  the  clever  children  of  Ireland  are 
hand,  bat  unfortunately,  where  conduct  and  cha- 
e  indispensible,  they  are  not  so  surely  to  be  found. 
3  there  seems  no  medium  for  the  expatriated  Irish- 
f  he  preserve  his  love  of  country,  all  well,  but  if 
at  be  taken  irom  him,  he  becomes  at  the  best,  more 
or  more  French,  or  more  American  than  the  natives 
countries ;  or,  which  is  a  more  frequent  consum- 
in  becoming  denationalised  he  becomes  demoralized, 
irery  talent  which  he  owed  to  his  birth-right  as  an 
1,  he  uses  as  the  instrument  of  his  hireling  occupa- 
sharp  cutting  weapon  to  wound  the  character  and 
ests  of  his  country  and  his  people.  All  honour  to 
lO  have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  gone  through 
,  and  come  out  unharmed  I 

1  was  hero  enough  to  go  through  any  ordeal.  But 
)e  sure  Eogan's  foreign  home  was  in  Borne  :  and 
Irishman's  privilege,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  the 
*  any  other  country,  that  he  need  never  feel  in 


J  miicb  a  creation  of  the  artist's  imagination  as  the  material 
lat  of  his  hands.  History  affords  us  no  evidence  that  the 
irations  of  Brian  had  any  intimate  connection  with  his 
triumph  over  the  enemies  of  his  country ;  but  Hogan  ima- 
I  therefore  insisted,  that  the  hero  of  Glontarf  must  have 
triot  from  his  infancy,  and  hence  the  early  resolution  to 
I  country  against  the  invader  which  the  symbolism  of  sculp. 
(mud  so  beautifai  a  mode  of  expressing  as  we  see  done  m 
^ork  of  the  Irish  sculptor.  The  group  was  finished  rather 
>  sending  to  the  great  Paris  Exposition  of  1855,  but  the 

rned  to  it  in  that  exhibition  was  not  the  most  favourable, 
between  two  pillars,  which,  although  they  contributed  to 
\  prevented  some  of  the  best  points  of  view,  and  a  close  in- 
f  the  details. 
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Rome  the  shame  of  banishment,  the  chill  of  exile.  Goin^ 
to  Rome  is  to  the  Catholic  like  drawing  nearer  to  the  bosom 
of  his  mother.  Rome  is  the  true  centre  of  Christianity, 
and  every  member  of  the  Church  rejoices  in  her  greatness, 
sorrows  in  her  passing  trouble,  and  ^lories  all  the  more  in 
his  own  nationality  that  it  is  a  part  of  her  larger  sovereignty. 
An  Irishman  meets  hundreds  of  his  compatriots  in  Rome. 
The  life  blood  of  his  countrv  flows  to  that  beating  heart. 
Ireland  deserves  a  place  of  honour,  there  at  least,  in  right 
of  her  suflerinffs,  her  sorrows,  and  her  martyr-like  fidelity. 
With  such  claims  on  his  country  one  would  fancy  that 
Hogan  should  have  been  met  with  a  very  cordial  greeting, 
and  should  have  been  honoured  in  no  mean  measure.  The 
coldness  with  which  he  was  received  in  Ireland  will  by  and 
by  seem  strangely  difficult  to  account  for.  When  he  had 
come  as  a  casual  visitor,  he  was  fSted,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
mademuch  of  in  their  coarse  fashion.  Now  he  came  to  take 
up  his  abode  in.  Ireland,  not  to  be  lionised  but  to  be  em- 
ployed. There  was  a  difference,  however,  between  feeding 
a  genius  and  commissioning  a  sculptor.  To  be  sure  if  a 
man  would  only  make  himself  agreeable,  and  give  and  take 
according  to  the  custom  of  society  one  might  now  and  then 
do  something  for  him  I  Some  little  jobs  might  tnm  np 
from  time  to  time ;  and  if  he  only  knew  how  to  improve 
opportunities,  and  had  tact  enough  to  push  himself  on  ja- 
diciouslv,  he  mi^ht  not  be  so  badly  on  in  the  end  I  But 
Ho^n  had  no  tfuent  at  all  for  getting  on,  in  this  sense. 
As  he  had  said  himself  long  before,  he  was  '*  determined 
to  get  on  by  talent  in  spite  of  the  Devil."  Everv  kind  of 
party  work  was  distasteful  to  him :  jobbery  simply  disgust- 
ing. He  was  a  proud  man  too— there  is  no  denying  that. 
He  knew  that  he  possessed  genius,  as  well  as  the  prophet 
knew  that  his  lips  were  touched  with  fire.  His  works 
proved  that,  he  thought,  sufficiently  ;  he  cared  for  no  other 
mode  of  assertion.  He  was  too  disdainful,  we  grant— for 
his  own  interest.  Mediocrity  with  pretension  revolted  him. 
He  would  associate  himself  with  no  clique.  He  wanted 
nothing  but  justice— common,  even-handed  justice ;  neither 
party  favours,  nor  paltry  honours.  Those  whom  his  hiffh 
spirit  stung  were  amply  revenged.  When  Hogan  would 
sometimes  in  a  moment  of  confidence  complain  of  the  injnrr 
done  him  by  the  manoeuvres  of  certain  parties  who  should 
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have  been  friendly,  we  have  known  a  friend  en'leavour  to 
turn  away  the  bitter  thought,  by  playfully  reminding  him 
that  he  may  have  been  the  first  to  give  ofl'ence,  by  the  grand 
way  he  would  draw  himself  to  his  full  height  when  some 
professional  honour  was  offered  him,  and  with  all  the  pride 
of  a  member  of  the  Pantheon  decline  the  proffered  distinc- 
tion. Doubtless  many  would  have  liked  Hogan  best  at  a 
comfortable  distance  :  sham  art,  or  sham  anything,  has  a 
curious  glare  beside  the  true  metal.  And  many,  we  are 
quite  convinced,  though  they  were  not  amorig  Ilogan'a 
rivals,  would  have  valued  him  more  if  he  had  made  his 
home  elsewhere,  and  they  had  had  to  send  '*  abroad  "  for 
their  statues.  We  know  one  laughable  instance,  in  which 
serious  remonstrances  were  made  to  the  artist,  because, 
having  got  an  order  to  make  plaster  casts  of  two  original 
fiQ:Tires,  he  thought  well  to  execute  the  commission  during 
a  temporary  stay  in  Ireland.  His  enlightened  patron  had 
no  idea  that  having  got  a  commission  to  work  in  Rome,  he 
should  take  the  liberty  to  do  it  in  Ireland  :  and  we  more 
than  suspect  that  the  work,  inconsequence,  wos  never  fully 
paid  for. 

Perhaps  the  old  evil  had  most  to  do  with  the  disasters  of 
Ilogan's  latter  years.  "  Hogan,"  says  the  artist's  true 
tr::ijd,  Lady  Morgan,*  "  was  a  Catholic,  but  the  Catholic 

*  When  the  Athenaeum,  announcing  the  death  of  Hogan,  dismissed 
him  with  a  cold  paragraph*  Lady  Morgan,  mindful  (»f  the  artist's 
claims,  and  of  the  honour  of  their  common  country,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Athenseum,  April  10,  1858. 
^eomit  the  allusion  to  his  early  struggles  at  home,  and  to  his  later 
<li-^tinction  in  Home,  as  well  as  mention  of  his  figure  of  the  Dead 
Christ : — 

1),  William-Street,  Belgravia,  April  8. 
♦  ♦  #  *  ^f  *  * 

*'  Other  works  of  his  found  their  way  to  puhlic  notice.  One  was 
presented  to  the  writer  of  this  note,  a  shepherd  sleeping  by  his  dog, 
which  obtained  the  suffrages  of  all  who  were  highest  in  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis— but  his  reputation  fell  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  utter 
neglect,  from  the  want  of  patronage-— the  patronage  of  party,  which 
he  had  no  means,  or  did  not  seek  to  obtain.  He  worked  on  hopelessly 
and  helplessly  in  that  country,  of  all  otluTS  in  Europe,  the  one  where 
D'ltive  talent  is  least  noticed  and  the  last  rewarded — where  an  Irish 
Lawrence  vould  not  have  thriven,  and  an  Irit^h  Shell  could  not  re- 
niii:n.  He  worked,  drooped,  sickened,  and   died  within  the  last  few 
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gentry,  high  born,  are  poor  patrons,  and  the  Protestant 
supremacy  has  no  sympathy  with  papist  genius."  It  waa 
wonderful  how  cool  people  grew  about  figures  and  monu- 
ments when  they  found  the  artist  not  a  mere  conventional, 
but  a  thorough  Koman  GathoUc.  On  one  such  occasion,  a 
gentleman  mio  was  actually  in  treaty  about  the  execution 
of  some  work,  being  struck  by  an  expression  the  artist 
used,  said  to  him  **  why,  is  it  possible  you  are  a  Catholic  f 
The  answer  was  such  as  one  would  expect  from  Hogan— 
decided  and  to  the  point,  with  a  gesture  and  an  air  of  a  man 
proud  of  the  confession.  But  the  treaty  was  at  an  end. 
and  in  some  miraculous  way  the  idea  of  the  sculpture  went 
quite  out  of  the  gentleman's  head  on  the  moment.  And 
then  the  Church  ti'om  which  Hogan  had  a  right  to  expect 
patronage  was  at  the  time  of  his  return  in  no  condition  to 
commission  great  works.  Famine  had  depopulated  and 
impoverished  the  land,  and  the  clergy,  who  have  no  un- 
failing tithes  to  count  on,  no  comlbrtable  perspective  of 
quarter  day  to  cheer  them  on  to  works  of  enterprise, 
found  themselves  in  this  state  of  things  quite  unable  to 
think  of,  still  less  commission,  works  of  art. 

To  crown  all,  many  thought  that  because  Hogan  came 
fresh  from  Rome  he  must  have  been  a  red  republican ;  and 
fancying  our  peaceful  countryman,  with  the  cap  of  Liberty 
on  his  head,  and  the  sword  of  License  in  his  hand,  they 
doubtless  thought  it  safest  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bug-bear  tliey  had  created  for  their  own  dismay.  For  a  long 
time  after  his  return  Hogan  was  quite  ignorant  of  tie 
wretched  slander  alluded  to,  and  could  in  no  way  account 
for  the  slight  with  which  he  was  treated  by  former  friends, 
whom  nothing  but  a  too  credulous  belief  in  that  most  mis- 
chievous lie,  would  have  ever  induced  to  turn  away  in  cold- 
ness from  the  true-hearted  artist.  It  is  folly  to  say  that  no 
one  need  be  uneasy  about  lies — that  truth  always  conquers, 
and  so  on.  Truth  conquers  too  often  with  miBerable  slow- 
ness.    It  is  terribly  difficult  to  crush  a  lie.     Those  who 

weeks,  leaving  behind  him  a  btill  jonng  Italian  wife,  and  eleven 
children  anprovided  for. 

Hogan  was  a  Catholic,  but  the  Catholic  gentry  high  born  are  poor 
patrons,  and  the  Protestant  supremacy  has  no  sympathy  with  Papist 
genius.  Still  pity  may  give  ere  patronage  begins,  and  both  pity  and 
love  of  Art  are  called  on  for  one  of  Ireland's  most  eminent  and 
most  neglected  cnildren." 

Stdhst  Moeoah. 
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knew  Hogan  well,  know  how  wronged  he  was,  and  how 
deeply  be  felt  the  baseness  of  these  imputations.    It  is  very 
like  Hogan — the  proud,  shy,  sensitive  nature,  that  he  suf- 
fered these  slanders  in  silence,  at  least  as  far  as  the  public 
was  concerned.     In  the  seclusion  of  his  home  he  poui*ed 
out  bis  heart  freely,  but  he  made  no  sigh  before  the  world. 
At  a  time  that  it  was  propagated  by  his  enemies,  and  fully 
creJited  by  many,  that  he  could  not  return  to  Italy,  he  ac- 
tually went  to  Rome,  about  the  aftairsof  his  profession,  and 
at  a  time  too  when  the  state  of  things  was  not  full}'  re-estab- 
h.-hed  in  that  much  afilicted  city.     In  a  letter,   written  at 
tliis  time,  and  which  never  was  seen  by  other  eyes  than 
tiiose  of  liis  beloved  wife,  until  after  his  death  it  became 
D».-cessary  to  free  his  memory  from  evil  insinuations,  there 
is  a  most  alTecLing  and  most  characteristic  allusion  to  the 
injury  which  had  been  done  to  his  reputation  by  his  cow- 
ardly enemies  : — 

Roma,  26  Maggio,  1857. 
"Mia  Cara  Cornelia, 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  aV>le  to  prove  that  the  cal- 
umny spread  b>'  ray  enemies  in  Ireland,  that  I  could  not  set  foot 
witljin  the  States  of  the  Church,  is  false  and  envious.  It  is  an  infani- 
nuv  slander,  put  into  the  heads  of  a  certain  class  in  Ireland,  who,  I 
Iwlieve,  would  he  very  well  pleased  if  I  were  put  in  prison.  •  •  • 
I  Si^ure  you,  Cornelia,  that  I  have  been  received,  even  by  the  police, 
Willi  ti;o  greatest  respect,  and  even  on  getting  my  passport,  my  trunk 
va?  not  searched  in  Rome,       ♦         •  Little  i  care  fur  the  atro- 

cious remarks  of  my  enemies.   Integrity,  in  the  end,  always  con(jU(i8. 
Blessed  U  he  who  in  this  world  is  unjustly  accused  and  neglected  !•* 

The  great  ma^  of  the  people  knew  neither  llogan  nor 
Lis  works.  How  could  they  ?  If  they  had,  rude  though 
tlicv  be,  the  nation's  artist  would  not  have  been  cheated  of 
Ws  great  reward — a  people's  love  and  gratitude.  Doubtless 
many  a  poor  forgotten  wretch  whoso  home  is  in  the  garrets 
of  the  Meath  Liberties,  and  who  can  find  in  the  whole 
^orld  no  spot  of  temporary  refuge  from  noise,  and  sufferinff, 
and  vice,  but  in  the  Banctuary  of  the  ever  open  Church, 
knows  very  well  those  figures  over  the  high  altar  of 
Francis-street.  But  he  does  not  know  them  as  a  Pieta,  as  a 
*' work  of  art ;"  he  only  knows  that  there  is  some  virtue 
about  them  which  attracts  his  wandering  eyes;  and  that 
from  the  contemplation  of  so  divine  a  representation  he  goes 
forth  again  into  the  struggling,  miserable,  hard  world,  with 
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Hoiran  not  liking  the  way  tilings  of  this  sort  were  managed 
in  Ireland,  when  there  was  a  question  of  a  monument  to 
3Ioore,  did  not  think  of  sending  in  a  model  for  competition. 
A  friend,  however,  who  could  not  helieve  that  in  an  affair 
of  90  much  trust  and  responsibility,  there  could  be  any- 
jobbing,  or  tinkering,  or  avowed  disregard  of  public  honour, 
nrgod  Ilogan  to  make  a  model.  **  Oh  !"  saia  he,  with  that 
qiiick  gesture  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  made  a  wave  of 
the  hand  more  significant  than  many  words,  "  what  use? — 
They  know  w^,  .they  know  what  I  can  do.     If  another  man 

has  interest  in  C House  he  will  get  the  commission  !" 

Lord  Gloncurry,  too,  urged  the  artist  to  put  in  his  claim. 
Here  is  a  short  note  on  the  subject,  which  tells  a  great 
deal : — 

LORD  CLOMCURRT  TO  JOHN  HOGAN,  ESQ. 

••  Mareiimo,  14M  March, 

**Dbar  Mr.  Hogan Interest  is  making  to  erect    some  kind  of 

Tesiinionial  to  Moore — perhaps  a  statue. 

"His  namesake  has  great  influence  with  Sir  Philip  Crampton  and 
others,  and  for  a  bust  he  is  first-rate.  I,  however,  think  that  no 
person  but  you  could  do  justice  to  a  statue  for  the  Poet  of  Ireland; 
therefore  stir  yourself.  I  will  give  £100  if  you  get  the  job — only 
XoO  for  anv  one  else. 

0 

*'  Yours— though  I  so  seldom  see  or  hear  of  you — 

''CLONCURKV.** 

The  model  was  sent  in,  and  rejected.  It  was  resolved  in  a 
Committee  consisting  of  Irish  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  ar- 
tiifts,  that  Mr.  Christopher  Moore  should  get  the  commission. 
Now  we  think  that  in  Mr.  Moore's  peculiar  department  none 
excel  him.  Hogan  himself  did  not  perhaps  equal  him.  But 
tlien  to  put  a  sculptor  of  portrait  busts  to  design  and  exe- 
cute a  grand  monumental  figure,  would  be  like  desiring 
Ilnj^rau  himfself  to  build  up  a  Minster.  It  was  absurd. 
They  call  that  heap  of  me'al  in  College-street  a  monument 
to  Moore :  we  think  it  a  monument  to  Ilogan.  Who  ever 
passes  it  now,  without  a  tacit  act  of  homage  to  the  real 
^'tnius  who  would  have  placed  upon  that  pedestal  a  poet  in 
bronze : — the  upturned  gaze,  and  rapt  expression  bespeaking 
the  singer  of  a  nation's  joys  and  sorrows  :  outline  and  atti- 
tude instinct  with  inspiration.  In  Hogan's  Dublin  studio 
are  two  models  for  a  Moore  Testimonial.      In  one  the  poet 


oi  uimericK,  mere  waa  no  tmuiuiiuii  uuuui  me 

10  was  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  so  national  a 
il.  There  is  no  doobt  that  llogan  received  great 
ce,  while  in  treaty  with  the  Committee  about  thia 

We  arc  inclined,  however,  to  exonerate  from  blame 
citizens  of  Limerick  and  the  Couunittee,  aa  a  body, 
'onclude  thnt  the  letter  or  paragraph  intimating 
atue  of  tiie  Liberator  could  be  pot  (just  as  one 
>eak  of  the  second-hand  wares  of  Mary's-lane,}  for 
h  more  reasonable  sum  ol'  HGUO,  was  the  spoiita- 
roduction  of  some  individual,  who  thought,  by  a 
■  dodpe,"  to  get  a  bargain  of  a  priceless  production 
IS.  The  efl'ect,  howover,  was  terrible  on  l[ogan. 
ck  induced  a  fit  of  incipient  paralysis,  which  it  re- 

11  the  skill  of  his  dovoteil  friend.  Dr.  Wilde,  and  Ihe 
nswhomhcbroMghtahouthiniitobringhiintlu'Ongh. 
.0  months  the  artist's  right  hand  was  powerless,  and 
?nrance  became  so  changed,  his  whole  liome  $o 
that  old  friend*  could  seuroely  recognise  him.  The 
estiinonial,  and   three    busts    were,    we    believe, 

works  that  Dublin  conld  afford  to  give  Ireland's 
artist,  during  the  nine  years  he  had  Lis  home  and 

10  in  the  capital. 

11  the  works  above  enumerated  Hogan  was  auffl- 
md  promptly  paid.  But  ho>v  small  wns  the  profit, 
]  over  eo  many  years  I  He  might  have  home  injust- 
ect,  and  poverty,  with  a  bold  I'ront  if  he  had  been 
But  his  Homon  wife,  who,  in  a  moment  of  mialuken 
ihad  severed  from  her  country  and  kindred,  and 
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which  would  enable  the  sinking;  artist  to  keeD  h 
in  comfort,  and  educate  his  bright  s( 
danghters  &a  became  the  children  of 
the  matter  was  sugpostod  to  Hogan  h 
"  I  want  nothing, '  he  eaid,  "  but 
seemed  a  miracle  that  llogan  kept 
To  tliink  of  a  man  so  Btraitened  snp 
in  comfort,  meetinff  every  engagei 
and  honour,  and  dying  abBolutely  w 
means,  too,  to  be  munificent,  as  onl 
and  a  glance  into  bis  books  shows  th 
lend  and  to  give.  We  know  one  cas 
parlies  who  were  to  receive  paymeai 
mental  works,  to  keep  apart  i^O  lor  i, 
with  what  rigidness  of  self-denial  all 
who  shall  tefl?  Soon  after  bis  arri' 
his  fine  studio  in  Went  worth-place,  1 
before  his  death  it  was  not  boarded, 
on  account  of  the  injury  he  was  likel; 
ing  all  day  on  the  clay  floor,  be  used 
it ;  I  cannot  bear  to  take  the  money 
His  wife  and  children  were  the  wh 
more  his  heart  was  wrung  with  aniit 
closer  he  drew  them  about  him.  "  If. 
my  children  settled  in  some  way,"  he 


My  dear  Sir, 

Hi-aiing  Buch  dreadful  and  awful  accouni 
dPnlhj  hy  Blarvation  of  hundreds  ofroy  poo 
trvmen,  ni  the  CounCj  of  Cork,  I  hasten  « 
address  these  few  lines  to  jan,  and  beg  thai 
loM  of  time,  in  this  aij  mont  evnest  and  m 
tliat  you  hand  over,  for  my  account,  £20 
to  llie  funds  collecting  for  the  relief  of  tho 
who  are  most  in  want,  etther  in  Skibbereet 
oblige  me  Fverlailingly.  The  sum  i*  small, 
of  water  in  the  ocean,  id  comparison  to 
need.  However,  to  be  coniciou*  of  savintj 
lufliring  the  horrible  dfath  of  starvation, 
greatest  consolatiun  to  your  sincere  friend  i 


John  J.  Laey,  Esq.,  Cork. 


I' 
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dear  friend,  to  whom  his  hopes  and  his  sorrows  wore  ever 
freely  poured  out,  **  If  they  were  safe,  for  my  own  part 
I  would  be  delighted  to  go  to  my  God."    To  his  children, 
even  if  he  had  left  them  thousands,  he  would  be  an  infinite 
loss;  he  kept  them  so  carefully,  watched  over  them  with 
such  vigilance.     They  are  children  in  years,  but  far  more 
6(j  in  guileless  bearing.     They  were  kept  apart  from  the 
world,  as  from  all  evil,  by  the  jealous  care  of  their  father. 
He  himself  could  not  bear  to  be  away  from  them.     When 
he  accepted  an  invitation,  he  was  never  at  rest  until  he  got 
Lack  again.    It  was  a  very  odd  time  indeed  that  he  was  to 
be  met  with  in  society.     Occasionally  he  attended  a  soiree 
of  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  or  was  a  guest  of  Dr. 
Wilde ;  but  the  latter,  who  all  through  Ilogan's  latter  years 
Sdowed  him    such   constant   and   disinterested    kindness, 
as  we  have  seldom  known,  and  Mrs.  Wilde,  who  seems  to 
Ijve  everything  in  the  shape  of  talent,  were  trusted  and 
Tallied  friends  of  the  artist.     Lord  Cloncurry,  calling  on 
Ilogan  one  day,  found  him  at  dinner,  seated,  according  to 
hi^  custom,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  one  of  the  younger 
children  at  each  hand,  and  the  rest  ranged  in  order  along 
iLe  sides.  The  noble  Cloncurry  lifted  up  his  hands  in  amaze- 
ment, and  said  it  was  the  finest  sight  he  ever  saw ;  and 
next  day,  how  like  him  !  he  sent  under  some  pretence  £20 
to  ilrs.  Ilogan,  rightly  judging  that  the  mother  of  such  a 
nee  could  be  at  no  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  gift  of 
liie  kind.     In  the  evening  it  w^as  the  artist's  custom  to  sit 
with  his  famil  V  ;  and  while  the  children  were  engaged  with 
^lioir  studies,  ne  would  read  some  amusing  book;  now  and 
then  as  some  passage  struck  him,  translating  it  into  the 
sweet  native  Italian  for  his  wife.     At  nine  o'clock  the  whole 
eiiiiple  household  w^as  dispersed  for  the  night ;  unless  when 
Bome  special  occasion,  as  one  oftlie  great  festivals  of  the  church, 
occurring,  he  would  have  more  particular  family  devotions. 
I)nrhig  the  school  holidays  he  always  occupied  himself 
in  his  studio,  in  teaching  his  two  eldest  boys  to  draw  from 
the  round ;  and  we  may  add  that  his  pupils  showed  an  apt- 
ness fur  their  task  not  unworthy  of  an  artist's  sons. 

After  all  we  must  not  pity  Hogan.  He  had  joys  which 
a  prince  might  envy  ;  and  in  his  trinls  he  knew  where  to 
tnni  for  consolation.  Many  a  sleepless,  restless  night  the 
care-worn  artist  passed  in  his  quiet  little  room.     It  was  his 


i 


I 
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labit  wtien  Le  could  not  sleep 
iLaplerofliid  favourite  bocik  />, 
I  poor  way-farer  "  in  a  dceerL  pla 
10  water, '  lias  sought  and  f'oun 
:omlbrt  aud  peace  tlian  al]  Ibrti 
Ele  would  ot'ieu  get  up,  aud  wai 
On  one  occasion  it  was  diacove 
liad  Ictl  liis  i-oo[n  and  liad  gone 
li^lit  to  Ilia  studio,  where  he  iv 
aelbre  his  own  figure  of  the  dea 
And  what  a  vhidlcatiou  of  trt 
ftorld  those  inspirations  hud  vi 
ngour  of  his  ffenlua  he  had 
iiurUe.  lie  had  been  fiilthful  ■ 
brm — we  had  almost  said  take 
jubrokcn,  hi  the  day  of  Ills  trl 
'ed  licavcjiward,  even  by  the  v 
ivas  this  saine  work,  which  iiioi 
mr  readers  may  remeiuber  he 
iduili-ed  by  the  artists  in  Home 
lail  sometimes  atreeted  hiuiself. 
But  the  artist  was  to  have  : 
vent.  The  iustallatioii  of  the  C 
va3  a  bright  sput  in  hia  latter  y 
ielf,  and  was  rt'coived  in  a  mi 
lad  spoken  to  the  people,  and 
The  poor  country  folk  coiniiig  : 
heir  hands  iu  admiration,  or  s 
he  statue  of  the  Liberator,  am] 
3  not  dead .'"  The  people  of  I 
o  make  an  appeal,  and  teach  a 
hey  were  deternuucd  to  have 
lero  of  the  Treaty : — and  lloji 
licre  were  inlimaiions  that  oth 
tir,  and  that  Tipperary,  Ennis, 
heir  slalues ;  and  there  was  no 
le  their  ailist.  Tlio  metropolis 
latue  of  Oliver  Goldsmilh,  au' 
lique  would,  in  tbishislaiice,  bo 
nist  of  due  honor.  Cork  si'ul  e 
arod  in  Mog.iii's  studio  for  a 
.or.!  Carli,-:]^    U>.A  cure  ihut  uiu 
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*  the  Wellington  TestimoniAl  should  be  entrusted  to 
?gan ;  the  euDJect — the  Duke's  concession  to  civil  and 
igioDS  liberty.  And — a  great  sign  of  the  times — the 
iars  preachers  are  building  a  beautiful  church  in  Lower 
iminick-street,  not  for  a  fashionable  congregation,  or  for 
}  wealth  and  rank  of  Dublin,  but  for  the  poor,  devout," 
1-bardened  population  of  Britain*street,  and  Liffey-street, 
1  the  nameless  lanes  and  alleys  that  intersect  those 
ffooghfores.  And  this  church  is  to  be  no  barn-like  square 
ilding,  with  decorations  of  onnolu  and  tinsel ;  no  tame, 
lly,  mock  Grecian  structure ;  but  from  the  long  line  of 
re  Btone  pillars,  arches  spring  aloft ;  and  windows,  and 
Qlted  roof,  are  rich  with  intertwining  traceries.  An  Irish 
;hitect  has  planned  diis  worthy  temple — and  one*  whose 
inificenee  rivals  the  splendour  of  the  Medicean  era,  has 
nniksioned  Hogan  to  execute  a  Pieta  ibr  the  high  altar 
St.  Saviour  s  1 

The  era  which  he  had  so  longed  for  seemed  at  last  to 
ve  dawned — what  he  foresaw  nearly  thirty  years  ago  as 
J  certain  result  of  Emancipation  was  about  to  be  accom- 
^bed,  and  the  arts  should  now  bo  •*  pushed  on  gloriously 
Ireland."  He  had  often  counted  over  with  his  friends 
-*  different  cities,  towns,  churches  and  convents  of  Ireland 
lich  possessed  works  of  his.  lie  took  a  secret  pleasure 
this;  presently  the  bead  roll  should  be  increased, 
d  his  country  the  richer  of  his  works.  Now  indeed 
ere  is  something  like  hope.  "  If  I  live  but  two  or 
ree  years,"  said  Uogan,  '*  with  heaven's  blessing  I  shaJl 
ive  my  family  independent."  The  very  thought  of 
wfield  was  a  joy  to  him.  He  had  designed  in  sculp- 
re  some  type  of  every  other  character  of  worth  and 
he  which  Ireland  had  produced  in  these  latter  years, 
w  patriot,  the  prelate,  the  apostle,'  the  poet ;  the  man  of 
erature,  the  princely  trader.  Now  he  was  to  have  the 
Idler  with  his  chivalrous  bearing,  his  action  of  command, 
d  that  magnificent  Jacobite  uniform  !  It  was  easy  to 
low  what  was  to  be  done.     Ue  would  go  to  Rome  where 

*  studio  was  still  undisturbed,  and  filled  with  the  casts  of 

*  great  works ;  and  in  the  old  ground  where  he  had  lived 
i  toiled  so  many  years,  and  near  his  dear  good  friend 


•  Mr.  Higgs  of  Abbey-street. 
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to  be  tjone  on  earth.     From  time  to  time  he  spoke  with 
the  taithful  friends  who  were  around  his  bed  of  times  lomr 
pone  br,  of  those  especiaJly  who  were  gone  before  him  to 
Liie  Eternal      He  talked  of  his  father,  of  his  saintly  mother, 
0.  he  only  brother  who  died  early,  and  of  the  sister  who 
had  iriven  herself  to  God.     He  spoke  of  them  as  if  thev 
were  not  iar  from  him.     And  then  he  would  pray  for  his 
cliildren.  and   taking  his  wife's  hand  assure  her  that  he 
woa.d  '  watch  over  her— most  certainly  watch  over  her  " 
He  kTiew  not  how  to  realise  that  anything  could  deprive 
tier  01  that  guardianship.     For  some  Jjours  he  seemed  in- 
...nsible  except  that  when  they  read  the  prayers  for  the 
Jying  he  audibly  made  the  responses ;  and  for  a  loiiff  timo 
he  only  words  he  uttered  were— -  beautiful !  how  beauti- 
^ii.      bome  recollection,   or    some    blessed    anticipation 
fcept  away  the  death  chill ;  and  without  one  struffrfe,  one 
nniasy  movement,  he  breathed  liis  last— and  the  soul  of 
tflo  artist  w^as  with  God. 

Thus  on  the  27th  March,  1858,  Ireland  lost  one  of  the 
y:^i  and  greatest  of  her  sons.  Three  days  after,  the  re- 
mma  of  Hogan  were  carried  to  Glasnevin  Cemetery  in  a 
iiewe  open  at  the  sides,  so  that  as  the  procession  passed 
t^irough  the  city  it  was  seen  that  on  the  coffin  lay  the  hat 
and  sword,  scabbard  and  sword  belt,  worn  by  members  of 
t^ic  hrtuosz  of  the  Pantheon— the  insignia  of  the  honours 
V;iiich  our  countryman  had  won  and  worn  with  pride  in  the 
city  of  arts.  His  four  sons  followed,  and  a  long  train  of 
irim  distinguished  in  every  calling,  members  of  the  biir  and 
tilt;  press,  and  the  medical  profession  ;  literary  men  and 
artists— and  representatives  of  the  secular  clergy,  the  Friars 
Preachers,  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  For,  as  the  Europe  Ar- 
tfe  s^j8 :—"  QeninB  has  it^  triumph  even  in  the  vain, 
sliallow  city  of  Dublin,  and  the  funeral  car  of  Hogan,  the 
pat  sculptor,  who  died  poor  as  he  had  lived,  was  yet  fol- 
iowPd  to  the  grave  by  a  file  of  private  carriages  loni? 
enough  to  cover  two  of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris."  'ihe 
indents  of  Trinity  College,  two  hundred  in  number  it  is 
^illd,  to  their  great  honour  be  it  remembered,  without  any 
orders  from  the  superiors  of  the  University,  when  the  pro- 
ce^.'lon  approached  the  college  gates,  issued  two  by  two 
ir-'m  the  mner  entrance,  and  wearing  academic  cap  and 
g' wn,  and  headed  by  Professor  Shaw,   F.  T.  C.  D.,  and 
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Professor  Camiicliael,  F.  T.  ( 
in  front  ot'tlie  procession,  iifti 
the  hearse  in  respectful  revert 
the  niouriifal  eorte<:e  in  its  pu 
Committee  oftlie  iilasiicvin  ( 
ground  gratuitously  in  any  ] 
should  be  chosoD  I'or  the  pravi 
"O'Connell  circle,"  and  ne; 
Liberator,  all  that  is  mortal  i 
the  liesiin'cction. 

Where  it  will  he  askodwer 
Coriroration  ?  AVliere  the  or^' 
the  Hoyal  Dublin  Society?  \V 
And  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academi 
coiinti'ios  where  euch  associati 
mon  duties  to  honour  genius 
people  that  even  it8  memory  i 
VVhon  Eauch,  the  Bcrliu  ecu 
since,  we  read  how  the  Di 
coffin  with  flowers  and  kuri 
with  lionour  to  the  lailway  i 
artists  and  members  of  the  Rt 
mains  to  the  "Tniuerknpelle"  \ 
of  the  Amazon)  Lad  arranged  : 
delubraa.  and  tapers  lighting  I 
Faith,  Uope,  and  Charity,  and 
said  to  ourselves,  how  «7j-En] 
crossed  the  channel  for  a  word 
the  King  of  Bavaria  had  him  ] 
by  side  of  a  royal  race,  becaii 
was  building  for  his  gi'cat  set 
And  when  'r}iorwaldsen  was  ci 
of  CopenhagcQ  were  lined  will 
companies  of  trades.  All  the 
Fine  Arts  followed  the  hearse 
the  Crown  Prince.  And  at  th 
Majesty  the  king  awaited  th( 
the  Queen  and  Eoyal  Princt 
ceremony.      M'e  have  soraethl 

But  tliere  is  one  thing  we  c 
if  wc  don't  do  it!  We  are  a 
post  morUm  tributes.     There 
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regret  might  ui^e,  or  a  vain  sbarne  compel.  We 
waited  to  honor  Hoffan  till  he  died.  Let  us  not  delay 
:e  his  wife  and  chiloren  to  our  heart  until  we  have  to 
)  for  havinff  deserted  them. 

Bogan  cotud  have  only  thought  that  generous  noble 
would  have  taken  these  loved  ones  to  their  own,  and 
lie  Irish  nation  would  have  been  proud  of  their  adop- 
lis  last  earthly  thought  would  have  been  a  htippier 
This  consolation  was  not  vouchsafed  him.  But  let 
what  he,  even  in  the  shadow  of  death,  thought  he 
"till  be  able  to  do.  Let  us  protect  his  wife  who  is  a 
:er  amongst  us,  and  cherish,  educate,  and  establish  in 
L3  sons  and  daughers.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed 
government  pension  will  not  be  obtained  for  Ilogau's 
\  Lord  Egiiuton,  our  present  respected  Viceroy, 
)rd  Chancellor,  and  the  Attorney  General,  have  surely 
ice  enough  to  have  this,  at  least,  secured.  But  why 
lay?  If  Lord  Carlisle  were  in  office  now  we  should 
ivo  to  ask  this  auestion.  But  then  he  knew  llogan 
he  knew  his  talents  and  his  worth.  The  noblemen 
entjemen  now  in  office  have  not  perhaps  had  the  like 
iumties ;  but  as  this  is  no  party  question  they  would 
'  listen  to  representations  properly  made.  Where  are 
iah  members  ?  Why  are  they  not  united  for  once,  to 
r  or  solicit,  some  provision  for  Hogan's  eleven  chil* 

die  we  await  an  answer  to  these  questions,  wo  must 
ler  what  more  remains  to  be  done.  A  government 
m,  according  to  our  usage  in  this  country,  would  go 
little  way  in  such  extremity.  It  would  in  fact  be 
more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  a  claim  on  the 
I.  Some  men  of  public  spirit,  who  well  understand 
ioessity  of  freeing  the  country  from  an  accusation  of 
icefol  supincness,  have  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
5  for  receiving  in  the  City  of  Dublin  subscriptions  to 
logs.n  Fund.  Thomas  O'llagan,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  the 
!nt  advocate  of  manv  a  good  cause,  and  Dr.  Wilde, 
i  rare  exception,  finds  time  in  the  noddst  of  a  busy 
aional  career  to  give  aid  when  public  good  and  national 
are  concerned,  hold  the  responsible  office  of  secre- 
;  and  members  of  many  parties,  and  of  every  creed, 
^ven  valuable  assistance,  whether  as  subscribers  or 
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its  intended  effect.  We  have  here  referred  to  the  iucce$sful 
administration  of  a  drug,  but  in  many  instances  it  entirely  fails 
to  produce  the  desired  result,  acting  injuriously  upon  other 
organs  of  the  system,  quite  contrary  to  the  effect  intended. 
We  will  now  compare  this  treatment  with  the  hydro- 
pathic mode  of  producing  the  effects  aimed  at  by  sudoriBcs ; 
their  usual  appliances  consist  of  the  lamp  and  Turkish  baths, 
and  the  result  is  this,  that  by  their  method  a  most  powerful  ef- 
fect is  produced  on  the  skin  in  the  course  of  about  half  an  hoar, 
after  which  the  patient  feels  lightened,  strengthed  and  iovigor* 
ated,  no  deleterious  substances  are  passed  into  the  stomach,  ir- 
ritating it^  membranes,  and  the  process  may  be  repealed  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary  with  undiminished  effect.  Who  ever  saw  a 
patient  recovering  from  the  perspiratory  process  according  to 
the  orthodox  allopathic  mode  of  treatment,  who  was  not  weak- 
ened and  somewhat  dejected,  whilst  buoyancy  of  spirits  and  in- 
vigoration  of  the  system,  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  hj« 
dropathic  process.  Take  another  example  from  the  process  of 
wet-sheet  packing,  and  examine  its  effects  in  subduing  inflam- 
matory and  febrile  affections ;  by  this  simple  process  the  pulse 
is  often  reduced  from  120  pulsations  per  minute  to  65,  in  the 
short  period  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  circulation  equalised 
throughout  the  body,  and  asoothing effect  produced  on  the  patient, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe:  what  no  drugor  combi- 
nation of  drugs  in  the  whole  of  the  pharmacopeia,  is  capable 
of  producing  ;  in  this  case  again  little  lowering  of  strength  k« 
produced,  and  the  stomach  is  again  saved  from  the  injurious  aud 
irritating  effects  of  Tartar  emetic  and  other  drags;  instead  of  the 
fever  raging  for  a  period  of  three  weeia,  it  is  generally  anbdoed 
in  as  many  days,  when  the  patient  goes  forth,  but  little  reduced 
in  strength,  instead  of  being  weak,  miserable,  and  emaciated  vilb 
the  prospect  of  some  six  weeks  elapsing  before  he  is  restored  to 
his  wonted  strength.  SirLytton  Bulwer  thus  describes  from  per- 
sonal experience  the  process  of  wet -sheet  packing: — "The  sheet 
after  being  well  saturated  is  well  wrung-out, — the  patient  quickl; 
^wrapped  in  it — several  blankets  bandaged  round,  a  down  cover- 
let tucked  over  all ;  thus,  especially  where  there  is  the  least  fe- 
ver, the  6rst  momentary  chill  is  promptly  succeeded  by  a  gra- 
dual and  vivifying  warmth  perfectly  free  from  the  irritation  of 
dry  heat, — ^a  delicious  sense  of  ease  is  usually  followed  by  a 
sleep  more  agreeable  than  anodyne  ever  produced.  It  seems  a 
positive  cruelty  to  be  taken  out  of  this  magic  girdle  in  which 
pain  is  lulled  and  fever  cooled,  and  watchfulness  lapped  in  slam- 
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her."    In  the  effect  of  wet-sheet  packing  in  cases  of  congo^tion 
of  the  liver  and  other  internal  viscera,  we  fear  an  unfavourable 
comparison  must  again    be  drawn   between  the  effects  of  the 
allopathic  and  hydropathic  modes  of  treatment;  in  these  cases 
tiie  object  to  be  effected  is  to  relieve  tiie   oppressed  and  con- 
gested organs  from  the  superabundance  of  blood  with  which 
thev  are  gorged,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced  more  certainly,  more  quickly  and  more  permanently,  with- 
out subsequent  injurious  effects,  by  the  wet-sheet  packing,  and 
other  hydropathic  appliances,  silz  baths  amongst  the  rest,  thau 
could  posisibly  be  eflVcted  by  all  the  drugs  in  the  Apothecary's 
Hall :  in  fact  hydropathy  appears  to  possess  greater  power  in 
controlling  the  circitlaiion  and  regulating  the  currenU  of  the 
hlood\\\^\i  any  other  system  of  therapeutics  at  present  revealed 
to  us;   it  can   stimulate  the  circulation   when  low,  reduce  it 
when  excited  and  disordered,  determine  it  from   the   head   in 
cases  of  apoplexy  and  cold  feet,  and  drive  it  to  the  surface  of 
tlie  body  in  cases  of  visceral  congestion  ;  an  engine  capable  of 
producing  these  effects  «?/^^(?wi  weakening  \\\^  constitution,  and 
possessing  in  addition  the  power  of  bracing  and  stimulating 
the  nervous  system  when  weakened,  and  of  soothing  and  al- 
laving  irritation  wherever  it  may  exist,   more  effectually  than 
anv  opiate ;  such  a  system  we  say,  must  ever  occupy  a  high,  if 
i.f)t  the  foremo&t   place  amongst  all  existing  systems  of  Hy- 
irieiie.     The  physiological  effects  of  wet-sheet  packing  are  thus 
tie^cribed  by  Dr.  Wilson  : — 

"It  fultils  many  indications  according  to  the  various  phases 
of  disease ;  if  you  revert  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  specific 
actions  and  effects  of  the  packing  process,  you  will  see  sufficient 
irround  for  our  using  the  invaluable  aid  of  the  wet  sheet  in 
chronic  disease.  We  often  want  heat  to  be  abstracted  in  these 
diseases,  we  want  the  nerves  ^o  )thed,  the  circulation  equalized, 
luuscles  rested,  fatigue  removed,  a  movement  of  the  fluids  to 
be  determined  to  the  surface,  interior  congestions  to  be  dis- 
g  Tged,  the  equilibrium  of  the  fluids  established,  secretious  and 
vjthnlations  to  be  promoted,  ill-conditioned  solids  to  be  broken 
I'P  and  ehminated,  the  tissues  of  the  skm  to  be  soaked,  its 
caf.illaries  to  be  emptied  and  cleansed,  its  sentient  extremities 
to  be  soothed,  and  through  them  the  brain  to  be  quieted  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  ganglionic*  system  to  be  roused  on  the  other." 

•  1  he  ganglionic  nerves  ure  those  which  cover  the  stomach,  and 
r»  ^cTnlate  the  digestive  organs :  the^  are  also  called  the  **  lolar  Piexmy 
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How   many  Uvea  have   been  sacri6ced  by  the  pi 

bleeding  in  feverish  and  inflamniator- ' — 

adoption  of  wet  sheet  pocking,  wiiich  ( 
and  leaves  behind  none  of  the  debili 
convalescence,  which  bleeding  and  str 
occasion  i  it  is  to  us  indeed  inexplici 
cess  as  bleeding  can  still  be  resorted 
a  process  which  deprives  nature  of  he 
the  stream  on  which  our  very  exittent 
this  cutting  of  the  strings  of  life  be  d 
cnt  for  lowering  inflammation  withou 
presents  itself  for  adoption  by  the  pb 
action  purifies  the  blood,  reducing  fet 
heat  and  by  the  removal  of  the  serum 
the  blood,  which  contains  all  ita  imp 
any  longer  place  confidf.ace  in  the  ph; 
to  core  them,  would  weaken  them  by 
operations  of  nature  by  depriving  he 
the  existence  of  which  her  self-resto 
will  they  prefer  a  system  which  ensar< 
to  the  patient,  to  that  in  which  he  n 
without  any  sensible  diminution  of  hu 
constitution  ?  The  system  of  wet  sb( 
dinary,  and  satisfnctoiy  in  its  result*, 
make  u«e  of  it  must  lag  behiod,  vbili 
efforts  of  him  who  judiciously  appliei 
It  is  suited. 

The  compress  and  hot  stupe,  im 
tion  ;  both  are  usually  applied  to  I 
consisting  of  a  vulcanized  India-rub! 
■rater  which  is  laid  over  a  towel,  the  i 
moistened  and  placed  next  the  body, 
penient  form  of  fomentation ;  these  re 
treatment  of  nearly  all  chronic  disease; 
)ctian  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  kidn 
Dr.  Wilson  calls  the  *'  ne  j>lut  ultra 
md  derivation  being  by  it  most  perfe< 
^re^test  degree.     Each  operation  hae 

■  The  late  mcluicholj  cue  of  Mr.  Staf 
>f  tfais  iigurJDiu  practice  ;  that  getillcman 
m  that  be  might  be  ihc  belter  enabled,  ir 
o  reaist  the  oction  of  a  powerful  poiiOD  (o 
Bred  witli  deadly  effect. 
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irritation,  as  one  of  its  qualities,  the  advantageous  eflfect  of  a 
mild  blister  or  mustard  plai^ler,  without  anj  of  its  drawbacks, 
and  in  acute  inflammations,  in  all  nervous  or  neuralgic  pains, 
in  the  sufferings  of  colic,  biliousness,  or  sickness  of  the  stomach, 
or  other  digestive  derangements  from  dietetic  errors,  and  in  the 
malaise  ushering  in  fevers  and  inflammations,   in  sore   throat, 
ic,  or  afleclions  of  the  lungs  and  air  lubes,  it  is  then  found 
to  be  the  roost  agreeable  and  potent  anodvne  and  equalizer  of 
the  circulation,"     It  in  effect  accomplishes  the  most  salutary 
operations  of  opiates,  without  any  risk  of  congesting  the  liver, 
or  producing  that  sickness  and  atony  of  the  storaacli,  and  all  but 
paralrsis  of  the  lower  bowels   which   result  from   the   use  of 
Harcotic  drugs.     "No  nervous  irritations,"  says  Dr.   Wilson, 
"no  visceral  congestions,  especially  if  of  recent  formation,  but 
are  soon  relieved  by  this  powerful  retuhire  rubefacient  and 
amdi/ne.     With  the  dissipation  of  those  interior  congestions 
couies  the  solution  of  pains  and   spasms,  or  flatulence   which 
VTMs  have  risen  to  a  severe  state  of  sufTerinf?,   the   release  of 
nuioas  and  nervous  headaches,  neuralgic  pains,  asthmatic  fits, 
&c.    These  have  all  their  origin  near  or  remote  in  visceral  ob- 
structions, congestions,  &c.     In  most  cases  where  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  any  oiganic  action  has  been  embarrassed,  sleep 
banished  or  disquieted,  and  the  patient  irritated  and  exhausted 
to  the  last  degree  ;  by  aid  of  the  fomentations,  in  a  brief  time 
organic  calm  takes  the  place  of  organic  tumult,   ease  succeeds 
to  agitation,  ^ui  the  whole  apparatus  feels  to  work  normally 
and  with  renewed  alacrity.     What  I  have  just  described,   you 
may  frequently  hear  repeated  and  descanted  upon  in  the  same 
strain  by  my  patients." 

The  cllect  of  hot-stupe  in  the  removal  of  irritation  from  the 
^iaera,  the  immediate  cause  of  dysentery,  &c.,  is  very  remark- 
^l>lc,  and  from  our  knowledge  of  its  efl'ects,  we  have  often  re- 
gretted, that  so  simple  and  rational  an  expedient  was  not  re- 
sorted to,  in  the  treatment  of  those  diseases  by  which  our 
iioUe  army  was  more  than  decimated  in  the  late  Crimean  Cara- 
{'.liL^n.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Wilson,  remarks,  *'  so  strong  was 
m  conviction,  that  1  wrote  to  my  good  friend  Lord  Rokeby, 
nijues:ing  him  to  offer  my  service  through  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 
I'jtKred  to  go  and  remain  there  (at  Scutari,)  entirely  at  my 
o«n  expense,  not  as  a  *' water  doctor/"'  but  as  an  ordinary  me- 
di'-al  practitioner,  willing  to  lend  a  hand,  and  make  himself  ge- 
lierally  useful.     1  stated  that  I  had  almost  lived  in   hospitals 
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for  seven  years,  had  afterwards  witnessed  the  practice  of  nearly 
every  great  hospital  in  Europe,  and  could  undertake  simple 
operations^  and  any  amputations  with  little  preparation  :  had 
been  twenty-five  years  in  practice.  After  some  weeks  I  received 
a  polite  letter  thanking  me^  but  fearing  it  could  not  be  done, 
not  being  quite  the  custom.  About  this  time  there  was  an 
outcry  for  medical  men,  those  at  the  hospitak  were  too  few  for 
the  work,  they  were  worn  ont  with  fatigue/* — Farther  on 
he  adds — *'  I  have  had  a  great  many  patients  suffering  under 
Chronic  diseases  from  climate,  exposure,  and  want  of  care,&c.,  pa- 
tients from  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Antipodes,  with  long  eon- 
tinned  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  intractable  fever  of  an  inter- 
mittent character.  From  the  success  of  this  simple  treatment 
in  those  cases,  I  have  not  ceased  to  regret  that  I  did  not  go  to 
Scutari  on  my  own  account  without  permit  or  introduction.  I 
might  have  introduced  the  practice  gradually,  being  sure  that 
it  only  required  a  trial  to  have  been  adopted  by  tbe  medical 
staff  with  great  satisfaction/' 

We  join  Dr.  Wilson,  heartily  in  this  regret,  as  it  would  have 
led  to  the  introduction  of  this  remedy  if  proved  e£Bcient,  and 
silenced  its  advocates  if  it  proved  a  failure.  Nowhere  could  the 
two  systems  have  been  more  severely  and  satisfactorily  tested,  and 
we  should  all  have  benefitted  by  the  result ;  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  systems  would  have  been  decided,  and  tlie  public 
no  longer  left  to  hang  in  doubt  between  them. 

The  sitz  bath  and  foot  bath  next  claim  our  attention^  the 
former  acting  with  marked  effect  in  cases  of  congestion  of  the 
liver  and  other  internal  organs;  by  abstracting  heat  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  submitted  to  its  influence,  a  transference  of 
fluids  takes  place  from  the  centre  to  the  exterior,  and  the  con- 
gested organs  are  relieved  from  their  excess  of  blood  by  its 
being  thus  determined  to  the  surface ;  this  effect,  at  first  tempo- 
rary becomes  permanent,  when  the  use  of  the  bath  has  been 
persevered  in  for  some  time.  Let  us  now  compare  the  effects 
of  this  bath,  in  the  cases  of  congestion  of  the  liver,  with  the 
treatment  usually  pursued  by  the  orthodox  physicians ;  their 
remedies  consist  in  dosing  with  Calomel,  or  Taraxicum,  or  in 
tlie  application  of  leeches  to  the  affected  r^ion ;  the  two  former 
stimulate  the  action  of  the  liver,  iu  spite  of  the  congested  blood 
which  oppresses  it,  but  they  do  not  attempt  to  deal  n-itli  the 
causes  of  this  congestion,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  liver 
being  weakened  by  its  unnatural  exertions  consequent  on  the 
unnatural  stiuiulants  which  have  been  administered  to  it,sinks— 
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after  the  effect  of  the  unnatural  stimulus  has  worn  away, — into 
a  more  enfeebled  and  exhausted  state,  and  the  original  ^au^e 
of  the  congestion  remaining  unremoved,  matters  become  worse 
than  at  first ;  io  the  case  of  leeching  the  topical  bleeding  ro- 
lieires  the  affection ybr  a  time,  but  this  is  a  remedy  which  can- 
not be  &EPKATKD  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  it  engenders^ 
and  when  the  bleeding  is  given  up,  how  do  matters  stand  ? — the 
disease  remains  in  statu  quo;  not  so^ however,  the  constitution, 
for  this  has  been  weakened  bj  the  bleeding,  and  nature  being 
consequently  less  able  to  cure  herself  chronic  disease  of  the  liver 
rt'sults.  On  the  other  hand  the  hydropnthic  treatment  neces- 
sary to  detennine  the  blood  from  the  congested  organ  to  the 
surface,  and  so  remove  the  disease,  cau  be  repeated  as  often  as 
desirable,  with  renewed  effect,  until  permanent  relief  is  afforded 
by  a  pers^everance  in  the  treatment,  and  the  paiient  improves 
in  general  health,  pari  passu,  with  the  cure  of  his  particular 
disease.  The  effects  of  the  sitz  bath,  are  it  appears  either 
tunic  or  relaxing  according  to  the  lengtli  of  time  during  which 
it  is  administered  ;  if  a  ionic  effect  is  desired,  a  period  varying 
from  10  to  15  minutes  is  prescribed — if  a  relaxing  or  deriva- 
tive effect  is  to  be  produced,  the  period  is  extended  to  half 
an  hour  or  45  minutes. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  foot  bath,  we  may  observe  that 
the  theory  of  its  administration  subverts  all  our  preconceived 
ideas  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  treating  those  affections  for 
vhich  it  is  usually  prescribed  ;  for  instance  the  old  mode  of 
proceeding  in  affections  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  in  cases  of 
cold  feet,  was  to  apply  cold  to  the  head  and  warmth  to  the 
feet  in  the  shape  of  hot  flannels,  hot  bricks,  and  stupes ;  now 
the  modern  mode  of  proceeding  is  the  very  reverse  of  this,  viz. 
to  bathe  the  head  in  tepid,  and  place  the  feet  in  cold  water  to 
about  the  depth  of  three  inches,  up  to  the  ancles:  friction  of 
the  feet  should  accompany  their  immersion,  the  whole  being 
continued  for  about  ten  minutes.  Let  any  person  suffering  from 
cold  feet  try  this  remedy,  and  they  will  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  truth  of  the  practice  which  enjoins  it :  its  rationale  is  as 
I'jUows.  The  appbcation  of  warm  water  to  the  head  of  the 
^<aaie  temperature  as  the  body,  does  not  increase  tlie  flow  of 
blood  to  it,  whilst  the  subsequent  evaporation  from  the  moist 
and  warm  surface  of  the  head  cools  it  gradually,  nnd  so  dimi- 
nishes the  flow  of  blood  to  it,  whilst  the  cold  application  to 
the  feet,  has  *'  for  a  secondary  result  the  attraction  and  reten- 
tion in  those  parts  of  great  quantity  of  blood,  and  conse- 
quently of  increased  temperature  there.     In  fact,"  continues  Dr. 
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Gully,  "a  cold  foot  batli  of  It  or  15  minutes  follotced  by  a 
walk  of  hnlfan-Iiour,  is  the  most  certain  way  to  warm  the  feet 
that  can  be  devised ;  just  as  per  contra,  the  most  certain  way 
to  ensure  cold  feet,  is  to  soak  them  in  hot  water.  The  same 
applies  to  the  hands.  When  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  to 
take  it,  a  walk  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  circulating  reaction 
alluded  to  :"  he  adds,  '*  the  warmth  remains  for  several  hours. 
Very  frequently  I  have  heard  persons  say  that  they  have  not 
known  cold  feet  since  they  began  to  take  cold  foot  baths." 

We  would  next  make  some  observations  on  the  different 
modes  of  treating  that  fatal  and  mysterious  disease,  which  has 
so  long  baffled  the  curative  efforts  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians of  their  day,  we  mean  pulmonary  consumption,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  a  great  step  towards  a  rational  and  suc- 
cessful mode  of  treatment  based  on  sound  physiological  princi- 
ples haslately  obtained  in  the  case  of  this  disease,  which  mode  of 
treatment  wehoj)e  soon  tosee generally  adopted  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession.* The  unsuccessful  treatment  of  this  disease  has  hitherto 
cast  a  slur  on  medical  science,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  little  success  should  have  attended  on  the  old  mode  of  treat- 
ment, since  recent  observation,  and  matured  experience  have 
shown,  on  physiological  principles,  that  no  worse  mode  could 
have  been  devised  for  curing  it,  nor  a  surer  one  adopted 
for  producing  an  aggravation  of  its  symptoms.  This  new  vievr  of 
the  matter  is  very  ably  set  forth  in  Dr.  Lane's  work,  which  we 
lieartily  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  as  a  sensible 
and  modest  statement  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  Hydropatbic 
treatment  in  cases  of  this  description.  Dr.  Lane  looks  upon 
consumption  as  essentially  a  blood  disease,  in  which  opinion 
he  is  confirmed  by  the  first  physiologists  of  the  day,  and  by 
those  physicians  who  have  had  most  experience  in  the  treat', 
ment  of  that  particular  disease.  Sir  James  Clarke,  Professor 
Bennett,  Dr.  Balbyrnie,  and  others.  These  physician? 
all  agree  in  stating  that  indigestion  or  derangement  of 
the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  is  a  universal  "forerunner 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  without  this  derangement, 
consumption  cannot  exist ;  consequent  on  this  diseased  state 
of  the  digestive  organs,  imperfect  blood   is  assimilated,  d^fi- 

"  We  do  not  pretend  to  assert,  that  consumption  is  curable  whtn 
ORGANIC  disease  of  the  lungs  has  actually  been  established,  but  we 
maintain  that  the  disease  is  perfectly  curahbi  in  its  incipient  ^t3:reN 
though  not  by  drugs,  nor  banishment  to  a  foreign  clime-  The  lattt-r 
n»ay  somewhat  prolong  the  disease,  but  will  not  cure  it  unle^s  br 
(tixtdcnt,  when  of  a  verv  mild  form. 
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cienl  in  its  oleaginous  elements,  and  containing  an  undue 
anjouflt  of  albuminous  materials,  that  in  consequence  of 
tins  deficiency  of  oleaginous  elements,  the  blood  is  incapable  of 
beiii^  converted  into  true  cellular  tissue  to  replace  the  effete 
material  of  the  lungs,  and  the  superabundant  quantity  of  al- 
bumen has  a  tendency  to  exude  upon  the  lungs  on  their  expo- 
Mire  to  cold  in  the  form  of  tubercles,  which  process  is  unac- 
companied by  infJammatory  action ;  these  facts  are  based  on 
long  observations  and  direct  chemical  analysis  of  the  substance 
composing  the  tubercles,  which  consist  of  almost  pure  albumen, 
and  on  this  theory  the  wonderful  effects  of  cod  liver  oil  in  con- 
sumptive cases,  and  the  great  emaciation  of  body  which  results 
from  the  disease  are  satisfactorily  explained ;  in  the  one  case, 
the  cod  hver  oil  supplies  in  a  light  and  digestible  form  the 
oleaginous  element  in  which  the  blood  is  deficient;  in  the  other 
the  system  has  recourse  to  the  fatty  or  adipose  matter  of  the 
bwl)  to  supply  the  oleaginous  principle,  but  now  the  question 
arises,  supposing  that  indigestion  is  the  universal  precursor  of 
consumption,  from  what  does  this  indigestion,  and  consequent 
imperfect  assimilation  of  the  blood  proceed  ?  this  question  Dr. 
I.ane  does  not  touch  upon,  but  we  believe  that  Dr.  Barter,  the 
vellknown  Hydropathic  physician  of  Blarney,  considers  that  it 
arises  from  defective  vitality*  in  the  blood,  caused  by  deficiency 
of  oxygen  in  the  system,  more  immediately  proceeding  from 
defective  capacity  of  the  lungs  and  imperfect  action  of  the  skin. 
The  skin  and  lungs,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  supplementary 
organs — stop  the  action  of  either,  and  death  inevitably  ensues, 
and  on  their  perfect  or  imperfect  action,  perfect  or  imperfect 
health  depends.  This  view  of  the  disease  is  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  the  monkey ;  in  its  wild  state,  the  best  authorities 
state,  it  never  gets  consumption,  but  domesticate  the  animal, 
so  inducing  bad  action  of  the  lungs  from  want  of  sufTicient 
exercise,  and  wholesome  air,  and  imperfect  action  of  the  skin 
ansing  from  the  same  cause,  and  it  usually  dies  of  this  disease; 
these  observations  equally  apply  to  all  cases  of  scrofulous  de- 
generation, which  physicians  estimate  as  carrying  off  prema- 
turely l-6th   of  the  whole  human  family.f     Of  this  terrible 

•  The  temperature  and  vitality  of  our  bodies  depend  upon  the  con- 
tinued and  rapid  coiDbination  of  oxygen  with  the  oxydizable  products 
of  the  blood;  if  the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen  be  interfered  with, 
the  vitality  of  the  system  flags,  and  disease  results. 

t  l^'he  very  name  of  scrofula  points  to  the  origin  of  the  disease, 
it  being  derived  from  the  Latin  Scrofa,  a  pig,  in  allusion  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  skin  in  those  persons  in  whom  a  scrofulous  habit  has 
been  engendered. 
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disease,  the  scourge  of  the  human  race,  we  may  here  obserfe, 
that  consumption  is  merely  a  form  of  it,  and  that  it  is  moreover 
hereditary,  thus  showing  it  to  be  a  true  blood  disease. 

Having  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  lungs  and  skin  being  sup- 
plementary organs,  the  principal  duty  of  both  being  to  aerate 
the  blood,  it  may  be  interesting  to  lay  before  our  readers  tha 
following  extracts  from  the  results  of  experiments  bearing 
on  this  point,  which  have  been  made  by  Monsieur  Fourcauit 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  the  suppression 
of  transpiration  by  the  skin,  in  animals,  by  coating  their 
bodies  with  an  impermeable  varnish.  The  committee  of  the 
French  Institute  thus  describes  these  experiments. 

"  The  substances  which  he  used  were  givet-glue,  dcxtriiic, 
pitch  and  tar,  and  several  plastic  compounds,  sometimes  the 
varnish  was  made  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  animal's  bodv ;  al 
other  times  only  a  more  or  less  extensive  part  of  it.  The  acci- 
dents which  follow  this  proceeding,  are  more  or  less  complete 
or  incomplete,  general  or  partial.  .  In  every  case  the  health  of 
the  animals  is  soon  much  impaired  and  their  life  in  danger. 
Those  which  have  been  submitted  to  those  experiment,  under 
our  observation,  have  died  in  one  or  two  days^  and  in  some 
cases  in  a  few  hours  only^ 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  these  experiments  are 
full  of  interest  for  the  future,*  ♦  •  'the 

experiments  of  M.  Fourcauit  cannot  fail  to  throw  a  new  light 
upon  the  physiological  and  pathological  phenomena,  depending 
upon  the  double  function  of  inhalation  and  exhalation  of  the 
cutaneous  system." 

Monsieur  Fourcauit  himself,  thus  writes:— 

'*  The  mucous  membranes  were  not  the  only  parts  affected 
by  the  artificial  suppression  of  the  insensible  perspiration.  We 
also  observed  the  production  of  serous  effusions  in  the  peri- 
cardium, and  even  in  the  pleurae.  These  effusions  thus  de- 
monstrate that  dropsies  are  found  in  the  same  body  as  mucoas 
discharges.  Several  dogs  died  with  parapl^a,  and  could 
only  drag  thems'elves  along  on  their  forepaws ;  some  died 
atrophied  and  their  lungs  contained  miliary  tubercules,  vhich 
appeared  to  me  from  their  whiteness,  and  softnesa  to  be  of 
recent  formation.  It  was  therefore,  now  impossible  to  doubt 
the  influence  of  the  suppression  of  the  insensible  perspiration 
of  the  skin  upon  the  changes  in  the  blood,  the  mucous  and  ser- 
ous exudations,  and  finally  upon  the  development  of  local  lesions. 
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''But  ihe  results  of  these  experiments  differ  *«  ioio  according 
as  the  fHastering  is  partial  or  general^  or  as  it  suspends  the 
action  of  tlie  skin  incompletely  ot  completely.  In  the  first 
case  the  alteration  of  the  blood  is  not  carried  so  far,  as  to 
cause  the  dissolution  of  its  organic  elements ;  it  can  coagulate, 
and  present,  in  some  few  cases,  a  huffy  coat  of  little  consistency, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  which  is  found  in  inflam- 
matory blood.  As  to  the  tissues  affected,  they  however  appear 
to  me  to  present  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  conse- 
quences of  local  inflammation. 

''But  when  the  application  of  very  adhesive  substances  upon 
ihe  whole  of  the  body  quickly  suppresses  the  cutaneous  ex- 
halation, and  consequently  prevents  the  action  of  the  air  upon 
(he  skin,  death  takes  place  much  more  speedily,  and  appears 
to  he  the  result  of  true  asphi/xia.  The  breathing  of  the 
animals  experimented  upon  is  difficult,  they  take  deep  in- 
spirations in  order  to  inhale  a  larger  quantity  of  air  than 
usual;  their  death  is  violent,  and  is  ofien  accompanied  by 
coTiTnlsive  movements.  On  dissection,  we  find  in  the  veins, 
and  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  sometimes  also  in  the  left, 
but  very  rarely  in  the  arteries,  a  black  diffluent  blood,  forming 
sometimes  into  soft  and  diffluent  coagula,  and  coagulating  very 
imperfectly  when  exposed  to  atmospherical  air.  This  disso- 
lution of  the  blood  from  the  formation  of  large  ecclymoses  and 
of  eifusions  into  the  lungs  and  other  organs ;  the  capillary 
Yes?els  are  usually  injected.  One  can  see  that  the  alteration 
of  the  blood  has  been  the  true  cause  of  the  stagnation  of  the 
circulation  in  this  order  of  vessels.*  ♦  *  * 

**  It  is  important  to  state  that  man,  in  the  same  way  as  ani- 
mals, dies  from  etUaneoiis  a^phgxia  when  his  body  is  covered 
hy  impermeable  appHcations,  I  shall  detail,  in  another  work, 
■he  results  of  my  researches  upon  this  subject,  and  facts  which 
J'till  belong  to  general  history  will  enter  into  the  province  of 
medicine.  Thus  at  Florence,  when  Leo  X.,  was  raised  to  the 
pontificate,  a  child  was  gilt  all  over,  in  order  to  represent  the 
golden  age.  This  unfortunate  child  soon  died,  the  victim  of 
a  pLysiological  experiment  of  a  novel  kind.  I  have  gilded, 
J^iivered  and  tinned  several  guinea-pigs,  and  all  have  died  like 
the  child  at  Florence." 

Monsieur  Fourcault  in  summing  up  his  researches  remarks 
as  follows : — 

**  Nasal  catarrh,  diarrhaea,  paralysis,  marasmus,  convulsive 
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movements,  and  finally  the  phenomena  ol asphyxia  are  alsotlie 
results  of  the  same  experiments.  Cutaneous  asphyxia  raa? 
cause  the  death  of  man  and  animals ;  in  this  affection  tlie  blood 
presents,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  refrigerant,  and  stupefying 
qualities  of  venous*  blood." 

The  above  extracts  are  our  answer  to  those  superficial 
medical  objectors,  who  would  argue,  that  death  is  not  occasioned 
in  the  above  cases  by  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air  from 
the  system,  but  by  the  suppression  of  poisonous  salts  secreted 
in  the  skin ;  the  effects  of  the  suppression  of  the  most  poison- 
ous and  irritating  of  these  is  well  known  to  the  physician,  but 
the  phenomena  which  they  pres<ent  bear  no  analogy  to  those 
presented  in  the  case  before  us,  which  exhibit  all  the  symptoms 
and  appearance  of  true  suffocation  j  if  however  the  evidence  of 
these  experiments  be  not  sufficient  to  convince  him,  we  will  be 
prepared  to  meet  him,  on  a  more  convenient  battle  field,  where 
arguments  which  would  only  prove  tedious  and  nnintelligible 
to  the  non-professionable  reader,  may  be  adduced  without  re- 
serve, in  support  of  our  position. 

Now  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  main  cause  of  consumption 
(tracing  the  disease  back  to  its  earliest  stage)  is  to  be  found  in 
an  insufficient  supply  of  oxgyen  to  the  system  (which  certaiiiW 
the  success  attendant  on  the  treatment,  based  upon  this  theory 
would  lead  one  to  suppose)  we  would  ask  our  readers  seriousiv 
to  reflect  how  can  consumption  be  cured  by  drugging,  and 
how  can  the  much  required  oxygen  be  supplied  to  the  system 
by  any  such  proceeding  ?  We  think  that  the  results  of 
such  a  system  afford  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question: 
failure  marking  its  course  wherever  it  has  been  tried. 
Again  as  regards  the  fashionable  remedy  of  going  abroad,  hov 
are  we  likely  to  get  more  oxygen  supplied  to  us  abroad  than  at 
home  ?  A  mild  climate  may  certainly  prove  less  irritating  than 
our  native  air  to  a  diseased  and  disordered  lung  and  the  su^er- 
ing  and  uneasiness  consequent  on  the  irritation  may  be  therebv 
allayed,  but  we  are  not  a  whit  nearer  being  cared,  nor  haw 
we  properly  gone  to  workt  to  remove  the  main  spring  and 
origin  of  the  disease. 

■  When  blood  is  overloaded  with  carbon,  and  deprived  of  its  ne- 
cessary supply  of  oxygen,  the  term  "  Venous"  is  applied  to  it. 

f  Where  consumption  has  been  relieved  by  residence  abroaJ,  tbf 
benefit  derived  must  be  attributed  to  the  action  on  the  skin  products! 
by  the  hot  climates  to  which  the  patient  is  usually  ordered,  bat  rts 
CO  very  in  this  way  has  been  confined  to  very  mild  forms  of  the  disease, 
and  cannot  be  looked  upon,  as  a  scientific  mode  of  treatment ;  tie 
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Let  our  readers  bear  in  mind  the  following  aphorism  of 
Dr.  Hall ;  "  Close  bedrooms  make  the  graves  of  multitudes ;'' 
let  them  recollect  that  impure  blood  is  the  origin  of  con- 
sumption, and  that  impure  air,  causes  impure  blood. 

Acting  on  these  principles,  in  curing  consumption,  Ur.  Barter 
would  use  all  means  to  place  the  system  in  a  favourable  condition 
to  receive  a  full  supplv  of  oxygen,  first  by  a  direct  inhalation  of  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  atmospheric  air  through  the  lungs,  se- 
condly by  enjoining  a  large  amount  of  active  exenjise  in  the  open 
air,  when  practicable,  and  sleeping  at  night  with  open  windows, 
and  thirdly  by  inducing  a  healthy  action  of  the  skin,*  and  con- 
sequent supply  through  it,  of  oxygen  to  the  blood,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Turkish  bath ;  this  mode  of  treatment 
ha?,  we  believe,  proved  most  successful,  whilst  the  old 
mode  of  treatment,  of  which  it  is  the  very  antipodes,  viz., 
keeping  the  patient  in  a  heated  and  impure  atmosphere,  and 
apuiving  a  respirator  to  the  mouth,  has  proved  most  unsuccess- 
fai  and  fatal :  how  it  could  ever  have  entered  into  the  brain  of 
a  physician  to  recommend  the  use  of  a  respirator  as  a  cure  for 
consumption  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  a  more  ingenious 
mode  of  shutting  out  the  pure  atmosphere  essential  to  our  ex- 
istence, and  exchanging  it  for  one  loaded  with  carbonic  acid, 
(thus  aggravating  the  disease  which  it  seeks  to  cure,)  could 
not  possibly  be  devised.  Man  in  a  state  of  health  requires 
pure  air  as  a  condition  of  bis  existence,  and  can  it  be  supposed 
that  in  a  state  of  diseMe,  he  will  be  able  more  successfully  to 
resist  the  etTccts  of  poison  on  his  system,  than  when  in  a  state 
ot  health.  Will  he  in  a  state  of  disease  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved by  the  loss  of  that,  on  a  due  supply  of  which,  when 
ffcil,  the  continuance  of  his  health  and  strength  would 
(lq)end  ?      Does  the  experience  of  our  readers  furnish  them 

improved  action  of  the  skin  deserving  to  be  considered  rather  as  in- 
•icoed  accidentally  than  by  design  ;  as  otherwise  more  attention 
^ould  have  been  paid  to  so  important  a  matter,  and  there  would  have 
^vn  no  necessity  for  ordering  the  patient  abroad,  as  similar  results 
^'f>ul(i  have  been  obtained  much  more  easily  and  effectually,  by  keeping 
tim  at  home  ;  the  use  of  the  Turkish  Bath  conferring  all  the  benefits 
ot'increased  temperature,  followed  by  the  tonic  effects  of  cool  air  and 
watir,  by  which  the  debilitating  effects  of  continual  residence  in  a 
w&nn  climate  are  obviated. 

•  Dr.  Hufeland  remarks — "  The  more  active  and  open  the  skin  is 
tjie  more  secure  will  the  people  be  against  obstructions  and  diseases 
^'\  the  lungs,  intestines,  and  lower  stomach  ;  and  the  less  tendency 
'^ill  they  have  to  gastric  CbiliousJ  fevers,  hypochondriasis,  gout, 
iMhrna,  catarrh  and  varicose  veins." 
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with  a  single  case  of  recovery  from  con8uai}ilioD  caused  hj  the 
use  of  a  respirator,  or  does  it  not,  on  the  contrair,  snpplj  t^iem 
in  every  case  where  it  has  been  resorted  to  with  inatanoes  of 
the  bad  effects  attendant  upon  its  use  ? 

In  support  of  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Barter,  we  would 
observe  that  narrow  and  eaniraeied  lun^t,  am  impure  aimo$* 
phere,  uncleanly  habili,  sedentary  oceupatum,  indulgence  i» 
aleoholie  liquors,  and  over  eaHng,  all  directly  tend  to  the  over- 
loading of  the  blood  with  carbon,  and  they  are  also  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  consumption ;  but  thesncoesa  attending  this 
treatment  is  the  argument  which  will  have  most  weight  wit^ 
the  public,  and  tend  to  its  extension  and  adoption  by  the 
profession  at  large ;  when  this  takes  place  we  shall  not  have 
consumptive  patients  sent  abroad  to  seek  restoration  of  their 
health, — ^'  to  Nice,  where  more  native  persons  die  of  consump- 
tion than  in  any  English  town  of  equal  population, — ^to  Madeira, 
where  no  local  disease  is  more  prevalent  than  consumption,— - 
to  Malta,  where  one-third  of  the  deaths  amongst  our  troops 
are  caused  by  consumption, — to  Naples,  whose  hoepitals  record 
a  mortality  from  consumption  of  one  in  two  and  one-third  of 
the  patients, — nor  finally  to  Florence,  where  pneumonia  is  said 
to  be  mariced  by  a  suffocating  character,  and  a  rapid  progress 
towards  its  final  stage.  Sir  James  Clarke  has  assailed  vith 
much  force  the  doctrine  that  change  of  climate  is  beneficial  in 
cases  of  consumption.  M.  Carriere,  a  French  physician,  has 
written  strojigly  against  it.  Dr.  Burgess,  an  eminent  Scotch 
pliysician,  also  contends  that  climate  baa  litUe  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  cure  of  consumption,  and  that  if  it  had,  the  curative 
effects  would  be  produced  through  the  skin  and  not  the  lungs, 
by  opening  the  pores,  and  promoting  a  better  aeration  of  the 
blood." 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  would  entreat  our  readers 
seriously  to  consider  the  observations  here  addressed  to 
them,  and  the  facts  which  have  been  adduced  in  support 
of  the  mode  of  treatment  which  we  have  advocated.  The 
subject  is  one  of  fearful  moment,  as  on  this  disease  being 
rightly  understood,  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  countrymen 
depend  :  if  a  rational  mode  of  treatment  be  adopted,  its  fearful 
ravages  may  be  successfully  encountered  and  stayed,  but  if  not, 
the  pallid  spectre  will  stalk,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  unchecked, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  island,  bearing  death  \o 
millions  of  her  sons. 

With  regard  to  water  drinking,  an  important  part  of  the 
hydropathic  process,  and  against  which  much  prejudice  exists. 
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the  following  extracts  from  the  pen  of  the  justly  celebrated  allo- 
pathic physician^  Sir  Heunr  Holland,  will  not,  we  hope,  be 
considered  out  of  place.  In  his  work  styled  "  Medical  Notes 
and  Beflections/'  treating  of  "Diluents,"  he  thus  writes  : — 

**  Thoagh  there  may  seem  little  reason  for  considering  these  as  a 
separate  class  of  remedies,  yet  I  doubt  whether  the  principles  of 
treatment  implied  in  the  name  is  sufficiently  regarded  in  modem 
practice.     On  the  Continent,  indeed,   the  use   of  diluents  is  much 
more   extensive  than  in  England ;  and,  under  the  form  of  mineral 
waters  especially,  makes  up  in  some  comitries  a  considerable  part  of 
general  practice.     But  putting  aside  all  question  as  to  mineral  ingre- 
dients in  water,  the  consideration  more  expressly  occurs,  to  what 
extent  and  with  what  effects  this  great  diluent,  the  only  one  which 
reallj  concerns  the  animal  economy,  may  be  introduced  into  the 
system  as  a  remedy  ?    Looking  at  the  definite  proportion  which  in 
healthy   state  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  body  between  the  aqueous, 
saline,  and  animal  ingredients — at  the  various  organs  destined  direct- 
Ij    or    indirectly,    to  regulate   the  proportion — and  at  the  morbid 
results  occurring  whenever  it  is  materially  altered — we  must  admit 
the   question  as  one  very  important  in  the  animal  economy,  and 
haring  various  relation  to  the  causes   and  treatment   of  disease. 
Keeping  in  mind  then  this  reference  to  the  use  of  water  as  an  inter- 
luJ  remedy,  diluents  may  be  viewed  under  three  conditions  of  probable 
usefulness;— first,  the  mere  mechanical  effect  of  quantity  of  liquid 
in  dilating  and  washing  away  matters,  excrementitiuus  or  noxious, 
from  the  alimentary  canal ; — Secondly,  their  influence  in  modifying 
certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood; — and  thirdly,  their  effect  upon 
▼arioos   functions   of  secretion  and  excretion,  and  especially  upon 
those  of  the  kidneys  and  skin        *        *        *        The  first  is  an 
obvious  benefit  in  many  cases,  and  not  to  be  disdained  from  any 
notion  of  its  vulgar  simplicity.     It  is  certain,  there  are  many  states 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  the  free  use  of  water  at  stated 
times  produces  good,  which  cannot  be  attained  by  other  or  stronger 
remedies.     I  have  often  known  the  action  of  the  bowels  to  be  main- 
tained with  regularity  for  a  long  period,  simply   by  a  tumbler  of 
water,  warm  or  cold,  on  an  empty  stomach,  in  cases  where  medicine 
)md  ^most  lost  its  effect,  or  become  a  source  only  of  distressing 
irritation.     The  advantage  of  such  treatment  is  still  more  strongly 
ittested,  where  the  secretions  taking  place  into  the  intestines,  or  the 
DTodocts  formed  there  during  disestion,  become  vitiated  in  kind. 
acre  dilution  lessens  that  irritation  to  the  membranes,  which  we 
cannot  so  readily  obviate  by  other  means,  and  aids  in  removing 
the  cause  from  the  body  with  less  distress  than  any  other  remedy. 
In  some  cases  where  often  and  largely  used,  its  effect  goes  farther  in 
actually  altering    the  state    of    the  secreting    surfaces   by  direct 
application    to    them.        I    mention    these    circumstances    upon 
experience,  having  often  obtiuned  much  good  from  resorting  to  them 
in  practice^  when   stronger  medicines   and  ordinary  metnods  had 
proved  of  little  avaiL    Dilution  thus  used,  for  example,  so  as  to  act 
on  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  is  beneficial  in  many  dyspeptic  cases, 
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where  it  ts  especially  an  object  to  avoid  neisdlesfi  irriitti<mtd  ^ 
system.  Halt-a-pint  or  more  of  water  taken  wlien  fiudoe  «t  the 
temperature  most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  will  often  be  found  to  gite 
singular  relief  to  his  morbid  sensations  *  *  *  In  reference 
to  the  foregoing  uses  of  diluents,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  th^ 
lining  of  the  alimentary  canal  is,  to  nil  intoDts* «  •nrfiMS6»  at  ««U  as 
the  skin,  pretty  nearly  eqnai  in  extent ;  exeroising  aoroe  «)ailar 
fVinctions,  with  others  more  nppropriate  to  itaelf»  and  capable  in  iimdj 
respects  of  being  acted  upon  m  a  similar  manner^  A!s  respects  Uie 
subject  before  ns,  it  is  both  oi^edient  and  correct  in  many  oasM  to 
regard  diluents  as  acting  on  this  internal  atirface  analogowlj  to 
liquids  on  the  skin.  And  I  would  applv  tkus  remark  not  ody  to  tb< 
mechanical  effects  of  the  remedy,  but  aJao  to  their  nse  as  the  mediuo 
for  Conveying  cold  to  internal  parts  ; — a  point  of  practice  wUcli 
eitlher  the  simplicity  of  the  meana*  or  the  falee  alarms  besettiag  it» 
h&ve  hitherto  prerentMl  fjpom  being  «daly  regarded." 

AgaiD  be  writes  :— 

«  Without  reference,  however,  to  these  extrefme  caaes,  it  mast  ke 
repeated,  that  the  use  of  water,  simply  as  a  diluent,  scarcely  iweirw 
attention  and  discrimination  enough  in  out  Etiglish  practice.** 

Atjd  again  :•  - 

"  As  I  have  been  treating  of  this  remedy  only  in  its  simplest  fonn, 
I  do  not  advert  to  the  use  of  the  different  mineral  waters  farther 
than  to  state,  that  they  confirm  these  general  views,  separating  as  far 
as  can  be  done,  their  effect  as  diluents  from  that  of  thein^edients 
they  contain.  The  copious  employment  of  some  of  them  m  conti- 
nental practice  gives  room  for  ooSerTation,  which  is  wanting  nnfler 
our  more  limitea  use.  I  have  often  seen  five  or  «nt  pints  taken  dsBf 
for  some  weeks  together,  (aj^eat  part  of  it  in  the  mominff  wbife 
fasting,)  with  singular  benefit  in  many  cases  to  the  genersi  healHi 
and  most  obviously  to  the  state  of  the  secretions,        *  •        • 

These  courses,  however,  were  always  coiijoined  with  ample  exercite 
and  regular  habits  of  life  ;  doubtless  influencing  much  the  action  of 
the  waters,  and  aiding  their  salutary  effect.*' 

With  this  qtiotntion  mt  i/ske  knvfc  rf  Sw  Hetiiy  HoUumJi 
Inerely  observiug,  that  no  Irydtopattii^  conld  say  taore  <m  the 
subject  than  he  has  done,  atid  that  the  continental  practice 
referred  to^  of  driiAing  large  quairtiiiea  of  water  ooojoioed 
vith  ample  exercise  and  regular  habile  of  ttfe,  is  precisely 
that  practice  ivhich  hydtopathy  enjoin^. 

It  may  not  be  uninteirfesting  to  observe,  thiat  iitider  Hydrth 
pathic  treatment,  chronic  disease  frequently  becomes  aent«,  for 
as  the  body  improves  in  strength  Uie  m/ore  acalely  will  any  exist- 
ing disease  develope  itself,  mi  ibr  the  MkuringTiAsoD :  pain  is 
caused  by  an  effort  of  nattite  to  relieve  the  system  of  some  morhid 
influence  residing  in  it,  and  the  Wronger  the  cOWi$titatioD,tbe 
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gittter  efforts  will  it  make  to  remove  that  morbid  influence, 
ud  liurafore  the  greater  will  be  the  pain ;  but  oti  the 
other  hand,  when  the  body  is  enfeebled,  its  efforts  to  relieve 
itelf,  thoogh  oontinaal,  are  weak  and  inefficient,  and  the  dia* 
eMBiwnainiDgMi  the  ayatem,  craumea  the  chronic  and  leas 

C'ofalibrm.  Now  with  these  facta  before  them,  we  have 
0  amufod  at  heating  pbymdans  observe,  in  their  efforia  to 
Jeny  the  "  Water  System,''  "  Oh  it  is  ^od  for  the  general 
beuh,  but  nothing  mom.''  When  speaking  thus  they  do  not 
bvefer  reflect,  that  they  are  affording  the  strongest  possible 
MiDony  in  support  of  tfae  system  which  they  seek  to  decry, 
DUMDUch  as  every  physiologist,  from  Qipe  Clear  to  the  Oiauta 
^^amrnvj,  admits  the  podnciple,  that  the  cure  of  disease  is  to  be 
NHigfat  for  in  tl)e  powers  of  tbe  living  organism  alone^  and  it 
BNMt  be  evident  that  the  more  you  strengthen  that  organism, 
fke  Biors  you  increase  ita  powers  to  cure  itself,  and  dimiaish 
itt  liability  to  future  disease. 

Having  trespaased  thus  far  on  the  Attention  of  our  readers, 
^  tonld  conclude  by  inviting  them  and  the  medical  profession 
pmillyi  to  a  calm  and  dispassionate  investigation,  as  far  as 
te opportunities  allow,  of  the  reUtive  merits  of  the  allopathic 
'idiiyoropathie  modes  of  treating  diaease,  approaching  the  in- 
'VBti^dion  with  a  mind  devoid  of  prejudice  and  bigotry.  Their 
^  to  themselres  and  to  society  demands  this  enquiry  from 
w-»two  antagonistic  systems  (we  nse  the  term  advisedly)  are 
pMrted  for  their  acceptance,  which  will  they  lay  hold  of  P 
^ttsist  them  in  determining  this  point  we  would  recommend 
^their  quiet  perusal,  either  or  all  of  the  works  alluded  to  in 
^  article,  the  «tHdy  of  which  will  be  found  interesting  and 
NItible.  If  they  conclude  that  drugs  are  wholesome  let 
l^fay  sll  means  be  swaDowed,  but  if  they  are  proved  to  be 
{Bjorioos,  deleterious  and  unnecessary,  then  away  with  them  { 
'<Mles  are  innocuous  let  them  be  retained,  but  if  tliey  congest 
^  liver,  sicken  the  stomach,  and  paralyse  the  actions  of  the 
Morgans,  the  sooner  they  are  erased  for  ever  from  the 
fljpcnic  Pharmacopeia  the  better — let  them  gracefully  retire 
in  &Yor  of  the  improved  system  of  hot  stupes,  fomentations, 
^  the  abdominal  compress. 

We  would  ask  the  medical  profession  of  Ireland  to  reflecionthe 
iict,that  Dr.  Barter's  establishment  at  Blarney  contains  at  this 
^iQentupwardsof  120  patients,  with  many  more  frequently  seek- 
^^ for  admission  within  its  walls,most  of  whom  leave  theestab- 
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.  ardent  converts  to 
,lieir  live&  to  "  throw 
n  some  poiBonoas  th 
oh  tbe  system,  and  U 
it  will  kill  them ;  sd( 
part,  aud  will  not  po 
>  their  ptcdictions  bj 
icj,  in  the  restored  ni 
iated  friend.  Men  are 
the  dictum  of  a  medi 
fairlj  investigating  ii 
i  acts,  to  t&y  nothing 
his  own  particulars; 
nal,  producing  cnres 
as  failed,  ana  recomi 
•on  of  mankind,  we  I 
despite  of  all  the  opj 
igresa  the  water  cnre 
rei7  simplicity  of  the 
^nnot  believe  capabli 
,  has  chiefly  militat«c 
'  the  lay  public,  toge 
bit,)  in  the  absolute 
]ut  this  belief,  if  not 
ere  the  condition,  I 
athy  become  as  old 
a  the  efficacy  of  an  ol 
for  no  one  would  thi 
fixed,  intelligible  and 
]  principles,  and  com 
incertain,  groping,  e 
Mlication. 
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If  it  be  true  that  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  there  may  yet  be  hope  for  the  Board  of  Trinity 
Collrge.  Their  uext  step  may  possibly  raise  them  to  the  sub- 
hme,  for  their  last  has  made  them  supremely  ridiculous. 
Having  been  exposed  to  the  fire  of  formidable  batteries  on  all 
si<]t^  from  north  and  souths  English  and  Irish,  daily,  weekly, 
aud  monthly,  they  in  solemn  conclave  resolve  to  open  fire  in 
return  and  thereupon  they  plant  with  mighty  preparation,  a 
pp-gun.    But  we  fear,  though 


<€ 


Ifacilis  descensus  Averni, 


Sed  revocarc  grndura, — 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est — *' 

A  brief  narrative  of  events  will  introduce  our  remarks.  Since 
Dr.  Siiaw's questions  on  the  hustings  in  April  last,  drew  public 
atieniionto  the  affairs  of  the  college,  the  newspapers  of  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  Liverpool,  and  other  places,  have  kept  up  and  in- 
cr^'  ised  that  attention  by  a  continuous  series  of  articles.  Tiie 
paolic  and  the  board  were  equally  amazed,  the  former  at  the  state 
of  things  now  discovered  for  the  first  time,  the  latter  at  the  revo- 
lutionary audacity  which  was  not  overawed  by  the  venerable  as- 
pect of  the  sacrosanct  seven.  In  their  diras«aj  they  cast  about 
what  to  do.  Oh,  that  they  could  trace  some  of  those  sharp  miss- 
ives and  a  collegiate  hand !  the  arrow  marked  specially**  for  Alex- 
ander's e^e,"  should  be  returned  with  envenomed  barb.  At 
lait  they  hit  upon  a  grand  move  which  should,  as  they  hoped, 
crush  the  rebellion  in  the  bud.  They  remembered  that  two  of 
the  Fellows  had  actually  written  and  signed  two  letters  in  the 
newspapers.  To  be  sure  the  letters  were  of  the  most  innocent 
kind,  but  that  would  only  render  the  example  more  telling. 
Tiese  gentlemen,  therefore,  were  summoned  before  the  board 
and  censured.  They  were  informed  that  the  statutes  forbid  any 
one  member  of  the  college  from  prosecuting  another  in  an  ex- 
ternal court,  on  pain  of  expulsion.  It  was  inconsistent  with 
tlie  ppirit  of  this  statute,  they  were  told,  to  write  on  College 
affairs  in  the  public  papers.     This  snioUs  of  casuistry.     It  was 
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at  all  events,  as  'the  Saturday  Beview  justlj  remarked,  the 
queerest  recognition  on  record  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  press. 
The  Board  were  ill-advised  when  they  resolved  to  strain  tn 
ancient  restriction  on  the  side  of  strictness.  These  nistj  fet- 
ters have  a  trick  of  snapping,  if  screwed  too  tightlj. 
The  fact  is,  that  just  as  an  old  woman  of  eighty  will 
call  her  grandson  a  boj  after  he  haa  passed  two  score,  the 
worthy  seniors  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  non-tatonssmere 
schoolboys  whose  jouth,  in  fact,  excludes  them  from  tulorsbiiM, 
and  who  will  be  frightened  out  of  their  wils,  and  come  dovn 
on  their  knees  at  an  angry  look  from  a  senior,  glad  lo  get  off 
without  a  whipping.  These  schoolboys,  however,  are  oU 
enough  to  be  bishops,  and  many  of  them  are  not  younger  tbsa 
senior  fellows  themselves  used  to  be  in  olden  times.  So  the 
Board  found  they  had  caught  a  oonple  of  Tartars.  The  fel* 
kws  censured  appealed  to  the  visitors,  and  presently  after,  an 
article  was  announced  to  appear  in  the  DubUn  VnivemUf 
Magazine,  which  would  at  once  carr^  the  question  into  the 
Tiondon  press.  Here  was  a  pretty  pickle  I  what  on  earth  tu 
to  be  done  ?  The  first  move  was  to  establish  a  censorship  of 
the  press.  The  publishers  were  requested  to  canoel  the  arti- 
cle. This  of  course  thqr  could  not  do.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  do  them  the  favor  to  require  the 
author's  signature  to  every  article  published,  in  which  case  col- 
legiate discipline  might  be  brought  to  bear  again.  All  in  vam. 
The  article  appeared,  sharp  and  decisive,  and  as  was  expected, 
the  Loudon  papers  immediately  took  up  the  question.  Ner 
plans  were  mooted  from  day  to  day.  Should  they  reply  ?  To 
do  so  in  their  own  names,  would  make  matters  worse.  Should 
they  prosecute  some  one  paper  for  libel  ?  Some  member  of 
the  Board  better  acquained  than  the  rest  with  modem  fiicts 
and  ideas,  reminded  them  that  the  law  of  libel  had  been 
changed.  At  last  a  move  was  actually  adopted,  that  the  sap- 
posed  author  should  be  summoned,  and  required  to  confers. 
We  will  not  venture  to  affirm  that  a  rack  was  obtained  from 
the  museum  to  have  its  persuading  powers  tried.  FortaDstely 
accident  prevented  the  monstrous  scheme  from  being  carried 
out  immediately,  and  the  following  day  (whioh  was  ounday,) 
brought  with  it  wiser  counsels.  But  something  must  be  done 
to  shew  that  the  Board  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  with  impumty. 
Eufiyxa  I  the  publisher  of  the  Magaune  being  also  bookseller 
to  the  University,  was  informed  that  he  could  not  retain  both 
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offices;  no  senior  FeUow  could  be  expected  to  enter  a  shop,  in 
wliicli  the  first  object  to  meet  his  senses  would   be  that  nasty 
M^azine  with  the  shocking  mass  of  corruption,   whicli   had 
been  stirred  in  its  pages.     Thus  the  only  sufferer  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Board  hitherto  has  been  a  bookseller.     With 
rCv^pect  to  the  censure  of  Messrs,  Shaw  and  Carmichael,  the 
visitors  will   probably   decide    before  this  is   published,  whe- 
ther it  was  justified  by  the  statutes.     They  will  of  course 
iijake  every  allowance  for  the  Board,  who  as  a  plain  mat- 
ter-of-fact body,  could  not  understand  that  the  phases   "  tri- 
bunal   of    public   opinion,"    "  verdict   of  the    press,*'    &c., 
*ere    Dot   to    be    taken  literally    as  implying  a  recognised 
court.     It  will  be  a  strong  temptation   to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  one  of  the  visitors,  to  read  them  a  lecture  on  the  influ- 
ence of  words  on  thought.     Wc  shall  expect  to  see  this  notable 
instance  exposed  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Grace's  Logic.     As 
the  Board,  however,  have  recognised  the  existence  of  a  public 
tribunal,  we  hope  they  will  feel  bound  to  respect  its  decisions. 
If  the  visitors  should  decide  that  writing  in  the  newspapers 
is  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  what  will  be  the  result? 
I'irst  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  punishment  enacted  by  the 
stature  is,  academically  speaking,  capital,  nothing  sliort  in  fact 
of  expulsion.     And  we  may  note  that  if  the  board  believed 
t«ro  of  the  fellows  to  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  offence,  they 
"kigbt  have  told  them  plainly  that  the  next  offence  committed 
alter  warning  would  be  visited   with   expulsion.     Would  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion  tolerate  such  a  punishment  for  such 
anotfence?     The  Board  in  fact  have  been  endeavouring  in 
their  usual  antiquated  fashion  to  follow  the  example  of  some 
of  the  Greciao  States,  who  used  occasionally  to  fortify  a  law 
bj  making  it  capital  to  propose  its  repeal.     Tliey  have  chosen  an 
unlucky  precedent,  and  an  unlucky  occasion  for  its  imitation. 
Their  attempt  must  utterly  fail.  There  is  no  need  to  sign  letters  in 
the  newspapers,  andtheBoard  will  gain  little  by  changing  avowed 
into  anonymoua  publications.     They  will  talk  of  course  of 
"  anonymous  scribblers"  but  with  little  effect,  as  long  as  they 
make  it  penal  to  quit  the  anonymous.     They  must  then  revive 
the  "  question"  to  compel  authors  to  confess,  and  this  they 
have  shown  they  are  at  least  prepared  to  attempt.     But  more- 
over, one  can  surely  plead  in  any  court  by  word  of  mouth,  as 
^eil  as  by  writing ;  and  that  no  less  in  that  court  which  the 
Board  have  just  recognised  than  in  the  Queen's  Bench  ;  the 
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Board  must  therefore  either  shut  up  the  fellows  in  ceiU  to  pre- 
vent communication  with  the  outer  world,  or  must  have  iti 
system  of  espionage,  its  Dionysius'  Ear  which  will  convey  to  its 
august  presence  the  murmurs  of  the  whole  city. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  violation  of  this  now  noted 
statute  which  we  can  call  to  mind  occurred  in  1852,  before 
the  University  Commission,  which  had  some  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  Royal  Courts  though  not  judicial,  and  theaothoritT 
of  which  in  respect  to  collegiate  matters,  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  expressly  declined  to  acknowledge.  Before 
that  court,  however^  the  Provost  bronght  against  the  whole cla^s 
of  non  tutor  Fellows,  the  charge  of  being  useless  and  a  '^  nar- 
sery  of  discontent."* 

The  Board  might  have  had  some  gronnd  for  their  censure 
if  they  had  charged  the  two  fellows  with  a  violation  of  that 
clause  in  the  fellow's  oath,  which  binds  them  to  promote  the 
health,  peace,  dignity  and  comfort  of  the  Senior  Fellows.  Were 
they  silly  enough  to  imagine  that  the  dignity  and  comfort  of 
the  Senior  Fellows  would  be  promoted  by  the  publication  of 
their  college  affairs  ?  They  know  the  Board  long  enough  to 
be  aware  that  ])ublicity  is  the  last  thing  it  desires.  I^ow  that  the 
proceedings  of  former  years  are  being  raked  ap,  doubtless  the 
next  step  will  be  to  demand  the  regular  publication  of  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  for  the  future:  alarming  foreboding! 
Why,  how  could  those  nice  little  arrangements  of  which  Senior 
Fellows  now  reap  the  fruits  ever  have  been  adopted  if  pobKcitj 
had  been  necessary?  The  Board  have  a  vested  right  to 
secrecy .t     Without  it  their  power  is  incomplete,  even  in  cases 

*  About  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Irish  Parliament  found  it 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Provost  Ohaopeb,  and  issMd 
a  coinmittsion  for  the  purpose.  The  scholars  alleged  that  the  statute 
bound  them  not  to  give  information,  but  the  Parliament  made  short 
work  of  the  objection,  by  suspending  the  statute.  We  mention  th» 
partly  to  show  that  a  commission  such  as  that  of  1852,  would  sccor- 
ding  to  precedent  be  understood  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  tht 
statute. 

t  This  line  of  argument  suggested  in  iest«  has  been  actually  adopted 
by  the  Counsel  for  the  Board.  If  he  had  read  the  oath  be  voald 
see  that  the  clause  cited  binds  every  fellow  to  promote  the  wrlfur, 
&c.  of  the  College,  and  of  every  member  thereof,  especially  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  It  therefore  binds  the  SeniiMr  Felloes 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  the  non  tators  or  scholars. 
Have  they  (to  borrow  Mr.  Brewster's  polite  phrase)  forgotten  their 
oath? 
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vith  which  the  aathority  of  the  Board  alone  is  conij)etpnt  to 
deal,  a  sharp  watch  wouhl  be  kept  upon  their  innovations  by 
the  other  members  of  the  College,  if  their  proceedings  were 
known.  This  would  of  itself  serve  as  a  check.  There  are 
other  cases,  however,  in  which  the  intervention  of  the  visitors 
or  of  the  crown  is  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  measures  of 
the  Board. '  With  the  help  of  secrecy  this  little  obstacle  is 
easily  surmounted.  An  apparently  innocent  resolution  comes 
before  the  visitors  or  the  government,  for  their  assent;  it  is  not 
oppv)sed  by  any  members  of  the  College,  for  its  existence  is 
unknown  to  them,  but  of  course  this  silence  appears  to  the 
visitors  or  the  crown,  to  imply  consent,  and  consequently  the 
n:solution  becomes  law.  It  may  not  be  discovered  until  it  is 
too  late  to  be  easily  remedied.  Probably  it  may  only  be  the 
.*ma]l  end  of  a  wedge,  the  pressure  of  which  is  not  felt  until 
the  sanction  of  immemorial  usage  is  alleged  against  those  who 
complain  of  being  crushed.     The  remedy  is  publicity.* 

Do  these  remarks  seem  in  any  degree  exaggerated  ?  we 
would  ask  our  readers  to  recollect  that  it  is  only  a  few  years 
s:ncethe  Board  of  Trinity  College,  concocted  a  statute  intended 
lo  be  a  sop  to  the  members  of  the  University  who  were  be- 
i?iniiinj^  to  ask  for  a  constitution.  This  statute  affected  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  some  two  thousand  persons,  now 
masters  of  art^,  besides  all  future  graduates,  yet  not  a  hint  of 
it5  preparation,  much  less  of  its  contents,  was  conveyed  to  any 
ol  ihuse  i)er8on8  or  to  their  parliamentary  representatives.  It 
vra.s  discovered  quite  accidentally  by  one  of  the  fellows,  as  our 
readers  may  remember,  in  the  printing  office,  vhere  it  had  lain 
printed  and  undergoing  corrections  from  time  to  time  for  two 
}ears,  and  it  finally  obtained  the  Boyal  sanction,  without  an 
opportunity  being  offered  to  any  member  of  the  University  to 
cxuiijine  or  to  discuss  its  merits,  or  to  suggest  amendmenl. 

'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  argument  put  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  Board,  that  the  candour  with  which  they  otfenwl 
f^ery  information  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  proves  that  tliey  do 
not  bhrink  from  publicity,  and  contrasts  favorably  with  the  Univer- 
jit.es  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Now  many  of  the  Colleges  in  these 
I'niversities  did  give  full  information  to  the  Commitihioners  ;  and 
tho!ie  which  refused  did  so  on  the  ground  that  they  were  private 
foundations,  and  forbidden  by  their  founder's  statutes  to  acknowledge 
the  Commissioners  authority.  Trinity  College,  lUiblin,  is  a  royal 
foundation,  governed  by  royal  statutes,  and  wholly  subject  to  the 
roval  authority,  to  refuse  information  asked  by  the  fou  idur  would 
Ij'  absurd. 
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No;  that  would  interfere  with  the  object  of  the  Board  which 
was,  seeing  that  the  University  was  likely  to  obtain  lome 
constitution,  to  secure  for  themselves  alone  the  power  of 
framing  it,  and  thereby  of  neutralizing  by  subtle  clauses,  aiij 
a))parent  privileges  which  might  be  granted.  The  messure 
which  resulted  from  this  notable  policy,  was  character- 
ized by  the  clearness  and  exactness  familiar  to  all  students, 
of  board-room  literature.  As  to  the  grammar  of  it,  we 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
would  consider  a  man  qualified  to  be  secretary  to  an  importtnt 
board,  who  after  two  years  devoted  to  preparation  of  his 
exercise,  should  write  of  "  all  such  power  as  to  the  Provost, 
Fellows  and  Scholars,  have  been  given  granted  or  possessfd.** 
But  there  is  a  more  serious  fault*  In  the  opinion  of  a  great 
lawyer,  the  letters  patent,  if  understood  in  the  only  sense  which 
the  words  naturally  can  bear,  would  be  of  necessity  wioUf 
void.  The  words  must  be  taken  in  a  non^natural  sense,  if 
they  sre  to  have  any  force  at  all.  In  this  a  device  intended  lo 
familiarize  the  Dublin  Students  with  "  non-naturar  con- 
struction ?  But  in  whatever  sense  the  words  are  taken,  the 
letters  patent,  according  to  high  legal  authority,  do  not 
accomplish  what  they  were  intended  to  do,  but  something wbollj 
different,  and  what  they  have  done  has  been  executed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  unsettled  the  most  important  practical 
points  of  detail.  To  complete  the  insolence  (we  can  call  it 
no  less)  of  this  proceeding  of  the  Board  the  letters  patent  when 
obtained  were  not  communicated  to  those  concerned ;  we  dare- 
say the  Junior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  were  favored  with  t 
copy,  but  the  members  of  the  University  Senate  or  those  en- 
titled to  become  such,  were  left  in  ignorance  of  the  new  law 
affecting  them. 

Another  instance  less  noticed  is  the  Queen's  letter  of  1S51, 
giving  compensation  for  renewal  fines.  It  is  probable  that  the 
renewal  fines  were  divided  by  the  Provost  and  senior  fellows, 
at  an  early  period ;  the  fact  is,  the  amount  was  formerly  too 
small  to  cause  any  dispute,  and  moreover,  from  the  secrecj  of 
the  Board,  no  one  ^Ue  could  know  what  estates  were  leased, or 
wlmt  fines  were  received.  We  cannot  discover  in  the  statotes 
any  justification  for  this  distribution,  other  than  tlie  negative 
one  that  it  is  not  prohibited.  The  Statutes  provide  "in  order 
that  the  intention  of  increasing  the  salaries,  may  be  carried 
into  etfect/'    that   in  all   College  leases,    ''  the  Statutes  of 
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Ireland  in  sach  cases  made  and  provided  be  fully  observed, 
namely,  that  one  half  of  the  annual  value  be  reserved  as  rent. 
Now  the  statute  of  Charles  I.,  here  referred  to  was  enacted  with 
regard  to  all  colleges,  hospitals,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and 
bishops,  for  its  intention  is  expressly  stated  to  be,  to  prevent 
tlie  future  revenues  of  such  corporations  from  being  anticipat- 
ed ;  to  prevent,  for  example,  a  bishop  from  leasing  the  see 
lands  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  to  his  successor  only  an 
insignificant  annual  rent.  It  was  not  implied  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  that  governors  of  hospitals,  or  of  colleges,  had  the 
nght  of  appropriating  the  fines  to  their  own  private  use.  If 
it  had  been  so,  the  intention  expressed  would  have  been,  to 
preserve  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
respective  corporations.  And  the  very  same  observation  ap- 
plies to  the  intention  expressed  in  the  college  statute,  which  is 
to  provide  for  future  increase,  and  to  prevent  the  Sernor 
Fellows  from  absorbing  the  entire  of  the  College  revenues. 
The  reader  may  naturally  ask,  how  is  it  in  other  foundation. 
In  Trinity  College,Cambridge,  which  in  many  respects  resembles 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  fines  are  divided  according  to  a 
fixed  proportion  among  all  the  fellows.  In  Brasenose, 
Oxford,  the  aenior  fellows  ♦  divide  the  fines,  but  the  commis- 
sioners state  that  they  do  not  consider  the  arrangement  justified 
by  the  statutes.  The  Dublin  statutes  make  no  special 
tiH-ntion  of  fines,  but  they  provide  that  if  the  revenues  of 
(he  College  should  admit  of  an  increase  in  the  salaries 
then  enacted,  the  same  proportion  should  be  preserved. 
Whether  this  clause  determines  the  distribution  of  the  fines, 
as  well  as  the  rents,  let  the  reader  judge.  However,  that  may 
be  the  Board  put  the  matter,  as  they  supposed,  beyond 
queiition,  by  obtaining  in  1861,  (while  the  University  Com- 
mitmneri  were  silling  in  England,)  a  Queen's  letter,  granting 
them  £800  per  annum  each  in  lieu  of  the  fines  which  they 
resigned  to  the  common  chest.  Of  course,  nobody  stepj)ed 
forward  to  say  to  the  Government,  Let  not  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  the  distribution  of  the  fines,  be  prejudiced  by 
tliia    commutation,t    for   the    whole     matter    was  arranged 

*  It  may  be  worth  notice  that  the  Senior  Fellows  of  Brasenose, 
Are,  at  least  some  of  them,  actually  junior  id  College  standing  to  the 
noQ-tutorsof  T.O.D. 

+  We  of  course,  have  not  seen  the  letters  patent,  but  we  suppose 
that  legally  they  do  not  prejudice  the  previous  question. 
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we  can  point  oat  at  least,  a  limit,  and  not  only  so,  but  tiie 
event  which  probably  led  to  the  adoption  of  these  innovations. 
The  docQiuents  accessible  to  the  public  are  but  few,  so  that 
we  are  obliged  to  pick  out  and  follow  up  the  slightest  traces, 
as  much  as  if  we  were  investigating  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  go  back  much  more  than  a  century. 
We  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  clauses  in  the  Caroline 
Statutes  directing  that  when  the  College  revenues  should 
admit  of  it,  an  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  fellows,  &c.,  should 
be  made  in  the  same  proportion  as  was  thereby  assigned ;  the 
Board,  with  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Visitors,  hav- 
iii?  power  to  make  such  augmentation.  Now  the  first  recorded 
increase  is  that  to  which  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Chancellor, 
^'ave  his  assent  in  1721.  We  should  expect,  therefore,  that 
the  salaries  recited  in  his  letter  as  then  existing,  should  b 
the  same,  or  at  least,  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  enacted 
by  Charles  L,  or  else  that  allusiou  should  be  made  to  some 
former  augmentation.  Not  so  :  a  reader  of  the  letter  would 
indeed  necessarily  conclude  that  it  contained  the  very  first 
augmentation,  and  that  the  salaries  were  those  originally  fixed, 
bal  on  a  comparison,  we  find  that  at  some  previous  period,  au 
increase  had  taken  place  doubtless  by  decree  of  the  Board,  m 
cDtisequence  of  which  the  salaries  of  the  Fellows  now  appear 
tripled,  while  those  of  the  native  scholars  were  not  increased 
at  all.  Further^  the  salary  of  the  Senior  Lecturer  had  now 
reached  four  times  its  original  amount,  while  that  of  the  Sub* 
lecturers  at  first  equal  to  it,  had  been  only  doubled.  The 
Ciiaiicellor'a  letter  augments  all  these  salaries  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  restore  exactly  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Provost,) 
tiie  original  proportion.*  In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  add  two  pounds  here ;  twenty-three  pounds,  six  shillings, 
and  eight  pence  there ;  twenty-five  shillings  to  a  third,  and 
so  on.  That  this  she^s  a  desire  to  restore  the  old  proportion, 
is  manifest,  yet  this  intention  is  not  stated.  This  rather  looks 
a?  if  the  statute  had  been  violated  before,  but  that  it  was 
better  to  remedy  the  mischief  quietly,  than  to  take  any  notice 
of  the  illegality.     But  who  took  the  pains  to  have  it  remedied  ? 


*  Most  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  had  been  doubled,  except 
those  of  the  Senior  Lecturer,  and  the  of  Deans,  which  had  been  quad- 
rupled ;  those  of  the  Fellows,  tripled  ;  of  the  scholars,  not  natives, 
increasH  two  and  a-balf  times.  The  letter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
niiL'U'  all  the  salaries  five  tiroes  the  original  amount. 
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In  the  first  place  ihe  soholar?  were  the  partj  chiefly  aggrieved, 
bat  without  help  from  those  in  authority,  they  could  do  little. 
The  Senior  Fellows  were  not  likely  to  give  them  this  help  of  their 
own  mere  motion.     But  in  the  second  pbce  the  Provost  was 
Dr.   Baldwin!   theu  but  recently  (four  years  before)  appointed, 
and  his  character  is  better  known  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
Provost  of  former  times.    He  is  known  to  have  been  oonstantly 
in  opposition  to  the   Senior  Fellows  $  he  nominated  Fellows 
more  than  once,  and  scholars  once,  againat  the  will  of  tlie  nu» 
jority  of  the  Board ;  and  on  one  occasion  even  procored  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a  Senior  Fellow.  ThisProVost, Baldwin,  is  traditionsllj 
reported  to  have  been  a  kind  governor  to  the  acholan  and 
students  generally,  and  of  his  popularity  with  them,  alter  the 
period  now  referred  to,  we  have  a  lasting  proof  in  his  portrtit 
which  to-day  hangs  in  the  dining-hall ;  and  which  was  procured 
'*  by  voluntary  subscription  of  the  scholars  as  a  osark  of  their 
respect/'  such  an  honor  was  never  paid  to  any  other  Provost, 
and  we  think  it  goes  far  to  prove  that  to  him  the  acholan 
were  indebted  for  the  recognition  and  assertion  of  their  daims. 
The  next  and  last  augmentation  took  place  in  1758,  also  in 
the  Provostship  of  Dr.    Baldwin,  and  only  a  few  months  pre- 
vious to  his  death.     He  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  Senior  FeUovi 
at  £100,  of  the  Juniors  at  £40,  and  of  the  Native  Scholars  it 
£20.     Although  the  value  of  money  has  fallen  considerably 
since  that  date»  the  nominal  salaries  remain  the  same.    It  wai 
probably  after  this  time  that  the  method  of  augmentation  by  fees 
was  adopted,  for  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  troabk 
would  be  taken  to  increase  the  Bursar's  salary  from  twenty  to 
fifty  pounds,  if  he  were  in  receipt  of  five  per  cent  in  the 
College  B^venues,  or  that  a  paltry  sum  of  four  pounds  would 
be  added  to  the  salary  of  the  Senior  Lecturer,  if  the  salaiy 
formed  an  insignificant  part  of  his  income.     But  as  long  as  all 
the  Junior  Fellows  were  Tutors,  deriving  the  greatest  part  of 
theii  income  from  the  fees  of  their  pupils,  there  was  no  sniBcient 
motive  for  objecting  to  the  fees  which  the  board  might  resolve 
to  exact  for  the  improvement  of  their  own  inoomes.    The 
scholars  in  fact  were  then  the  only  party  who  had  reason  to 
complain,  and  that  solely  on  the  grounds  which  «'e  shall  pre- 
sently mention.    The  foundation  of  Non-Tutor  fellowships  al- 
tered this.     On  the  impolicy  of  that  act  we  shall  not  awell. 
But  we  may  observe  thnt  the  object  at  which  it  aimed  was  of 
itsdf  sullicicnt  to  cundeinn  it.     That  object  we  areiuromtd 
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was  to  indacc  the  junior  men  by  the  pressure  of  poverty  to  ac- 
cept the  college  livings^  and  thus  to  ensure  a  succession  of  va- 
cancies.    No  means  of  securing  the  acceptance  of  livings  could 
well  be  more  obiectional ;  and  supposing  it  to  succeed  the  only 
circulation  resulting  in  the  body  of  Fellows  would  be  in  the  tail, 
tr.e  motion  in  the  upper  members  being  as  sluggish  as  ever. 
The  proper  means  to  have  adopted  would  have  been  as  diminu- 
tion of  the  great  inequalities  of  a  Fellow's  income  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  through  which  he  passes.     At  present  every  ten 
years  added  to  a  Fellow's  life  actually  increases  considerably  the 
^aiue  of  his  life  interest  in  his  Fellowship,  the  nearer  approach 
to  the  great  prizes  much  more  than  counterbalancing  the  di- 
minished expectation  of  life.     On  the  contrary  the  value  of  any 
office  with  a  fixed  salary  is  of  course  continully  lessened,  and 
bv  this  double   action  the  Fellows  become  more  and   more 
permanently  fixed,  the  higher  they  rise  in  the  list.     Moreover, 
ih;»  inequality  is  in  fact  increasing,  and  therefore  we  may  ex- 
pect a  still  smaller  number  of  vacancies  in  future,  and  a  still 
*l'»wer  promotion  (on  an  average  of  many  years^)  of  Non  Tutors. 
Then  gentlemen  will  of  course  devote  their  energies  to  some 
non-Collegiate  occupation,  and  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
»ill  be  wholly  lost  to  the  College.     They  cannot  apply  them- 
sfives  to  study  and  research  such  as  would  make  them,  as  they 
are  well  qualified  to  become,   distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
university.     No ;  if  some  reform  is  not  effected  the  existence 
of  this  body  of  ill  paid  Non-Tutors  through  the  six  steps  of 
which  every  Fellow  must  pass,  will  ruin  the  efficiency  of  the 
College.   This  is  no  exaggerated  statement;  we  are  sure  of  this, 
'hut  the  more  the  reader  reflects  upon  it  the  more  will  he  be 
amazed  that  such  a  monstrous  arrangement  should  be  allowed  to 
continue,  the  efi*ect  of  which  is  in  short  to  prevent  the  College 
from  obtaining  any  benefit  from  ten  or  more  of  the  best  years 
of  each  Fellow's  life.     Even  this  does  not  represent  the  whole 
^'vij,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  teachers  are  required  iu 
Jubjeets  not  studied  for  the  Fellowship  examination,   but  when 
1"^  the  future  leoturer  to  prepare  himself  for  these?     While  he 
IS  a  Non-Tutor,  his  time  is  occupied  in  making  a  livelihood  by 
means  of  the  knowledge  he  has  already  acquired,  and  when  he 
becomes  a  Tutor  at  middle-age,  is  he  then  iu  favourable  circura- 
staiioes  for  eoinmenciiig  the  study   of  a  new  subject  ?     Is  he 
even  likely  to  commence  at  that  late  period,  to  apply  himself  to 
original  rc:?earch  in  the  subjects  of  which  he  is  already  master? 
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Those  who  are  most  experienced  in  the  work  of  private  tuition  will 
be  best  able  to  answer.  Who  can  say  what  would  be  the  result 
of  a  contrary  system,  one  which  would  enable  every  fellow  for  the 
year  or  two  following  his  election,  to  improve  himself  by  foreign 
travel  (as  Bishop  Berkeley  did),  or  by  the  study  of  some  special 
branch  for  which  he  might  have  some  taste?  It  is  nee(lles>  at 
present  to  dwell  further  on  this  point.  The  Scholars'  case  de- 
mands a  brief  notice. 

The  case  of  the  scholars  as  we  would  put  it,  is  briefly  tliis. 
It  is  desirable  that  a  clever  and  industrious  young  man  should 
be  able  to  obtain  for  himself  a  maintenance  at  the  College  ex- 
pense during  his  preparation  for  the  business  of  his  profession, 
if  not  during  the  whole  of  his  undergraduate  course.  But  it 
is  not  desirable  that  by  a  single  success  early  in  his  career,  he 
should  secure  such  a  maintenance  for  any  lengthened  period, 
as  this  would  in  most  cases  tend  only  to  encourage  him  la 
indolence  ever  after.  The  latter  proposition  will  not  we  pre- 
sume be  denied  ;  with  respect  to  the  former  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  in  every  College  in  the  realm,  except  Triniiy 
College,  an  able  student  may  by  his  own  exertion  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  ordinary  collegiate  studies,  obtain  an  income  suffi- 
cient at  least  to  render  resort  to  school  teaching  or  the  like  un- 
necessary. In  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  scholar  on  the  founda- 
tion of  one  of  the  royal  schools  may  do  the  like ;  but  students 
from  other  schools,  however  industrious  or  accomplished,  wiii 
not  be  rewarded  by  the  College  wilh  a  public  maintenance. 
We  shall  not  argue  that  philosophically  speaking  it  is, desirable, 
especially  in  a  poor  country  like  this,  that  ample  pruvi>iou 
should  be  made  for  such  students.  We  are  mistaken  if  tbe 
country  will  not  think  icself  entitled  to  demand  it. 

But  for  those  few  persons  who  approve  of  leaving  things  35 
they  are  we  would  observe,  that  other  Colleges,  as  we  hive 
shown,  do  make  such  provision ;  and  multitudes  of  stadenis 
who  are  not  rich,  but  give  good  promise  of  future  distinct ijn, 
will  be  infallibly  attracted  to  those  Colleges  where  whatever 
merit  they  have  is  sure  to  be  recognised,  not  by  a  piece  of 
parchment  but  by  the  more  satisfactory  honor  of  one  or  more 
scholarships,  worth  from  ^\'q  to  one  hundred  pounds  a-jfar. 
which  will  both  encourage  and  enable  them  to  apply  theraselvea 
to  their  studies  with  increased  diligence,  so  that  thej  in.o 
throw  lustre  on  their  College,  and  thus  give  it  a  new  atlraciiori 
lurluturc  students.    This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  exibti'n.e 
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of  such  prizes  promotes  tlie  prosperity,  and,  therefore,  again 
increases  the  revenues  of  ihe  College  which  is  liberal  enough 
to  found  them.  It  is  a  most  short-sighted  policy  which  cuts 
down  the  prizes  in  a  great  place  of  education,  such  as  Trinity 
College.  But  it  is  said,  the  present  scholarships  arc  good 
enough  for  the  class  of  men  who  obtain  them,  considering  the 
moderate  attainments  which  the  examination  requires.  A 
manufacturer  might  as  reasonably  decline  to  introduce  an  ira- 
proved  article  into  the  market  on  the  ground  that  the  existing 
article  was  fully  equivalent  to  the  price  paid  for  it,  and  satisfied 
trie  demand.  But  he  knows  that  a  better  article  may  com- 
mand a  better  price  and  bring  a  better  custom  to  his  own 
establishment.  And  one  would  tliink  it  equally  plain  that  the 
nature  of  the  competition  must  be  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  prize.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  Fellowship  Ex- 
mination  furnishes  an  illustration  of  this  obvious  principle. 
True,  re])ly  the  Board  in  1843,  but  increased  competition  is 
much  to  be  deprecated  ;  a  greater  number  of  students  than  at 
pres^ent  would  be  drawn  off  from  their  ordinary  studies  to  re^id 
for  scholarships,  and  would  be  seriously  injured  thereby.  We 
protest  we  are  amazed  at  this  statement  proceeding  from  the 
Leads  of  the  College.  Reading  for  scholarships  has  positively, 
tliev  tell  us,  an  injurious  effect  on  the  education  of  Ihe  students, 
aud  of  course  it  follows  that  the  only  benefit  to  the  successful 
candidate  is  the  small  pecuniary  emolument.  If  this  be  true, 
the  sooner  all  examinations  for  College  prizes  are  swept  away  the 
belter.  But  in  accordance  with  the  second  principle  mentioned 
above  wre  tliink  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  raise  all  the  seventy 
^chulars'hips  to  a  value  much  larger  than  the  present.  If  the 
old  distinction  of  native  and  other  scholars  had  been  retained, 
the  salary  of  both  classes  being  increased,  if  not  exactly  in 
Aeir  original  proportion  as  provided  by  the  statute,  yet  so  as 
to  preserve  a  considerable  advantage  to  the  native  scholar, 
t' en  these  more  profitable  places  might  very  well  be  disposed 
of  by  appointing  to  them  those  scholars  who  weie  most  distin- 
guished at  their  Degree  Examination.  This  distinction  was 
abolished,  indeed,  in  1828 ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  some 
measure  should  not  now  be  adopted  which  would  have  a  similar 
«ff<'ct.  It  is  not  necessary  to  found  new  Scholarships,  it  is 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Statutes 
themselves,  and  make  thirty  of  the  existing  Scholarships  of 
much  higher  value  than  the  rest.     Scholars  who  distinguished 
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Dublin,  in  similar  circamstances,  is  worth  exactly  £40  Irisb. 
The  fellowship  in  Dublin  is  made  valuable  only  when  combined 
with  a  Tutorship.  And  a»  most  of  the  fellows  are  Tators,  it 
is  common  to  compare  the  income  of  a  Tntor  in  Dablio,  with 
that  of  a  non-resident  fellow  without  duties  elsewhere.  Tiic 
fact  is,  that  the  Tutors  in  Cambridge  have  very  large  incomes, 
in  some  of  the  Colleges,  we  believe,  £800  or  £1000. 

Now  see  what  a  prospect  is  open  before  a  man  of  ability  in 
one  of  these  Universities ;  from  the  very  year  of  his  matrieuli- 
tion,  he  may  obtain  as  the  reward  of  bis  diligence  and  atten- 
tion, prizes  amounting  to  over  £100  a-year;  this  enables  him 
to  apply  without  interruption  to  his  University  studies ;  he 
obtains,  perhaps  in  addition  to  his  CoU^  prizes,  a  Universitj 
Scholarship  worth  £75  a  year ;  he  distinguishes  himself  at  his 
degree  examinations,  and  obtains  a  further  increase  of  income 
besides  the  certainty  of  election  without  further  examination  to 
a  Fellowship  worth  from  £200  a-year  upwards.  If  he  chooses 
to  devote  himself  to  any  professional  occupation  he  is  unfettered 
by  any  Collegiate  restrictions ;  if  on  the  contrary  he  shoaid 
prefer*  remaining  within  his  College,  he  has  no  duties  to  inter- 
fere with  his  pursuit  of  literary  studies,  or  if  he  choose,  he 
may  in  various  ways  increase  his  income,  a  Tutorship,  fur  ex- 
ample, if  he  should  be  appointed  to  it  giving  him  a  very  large 
income  indeed.  And  lastly  there  is  a  large  number  of  more 
on  less  valuable  livings,''^  of  which  he  has,  in  his  rotation,  the 
refusal.  He  may  be  elected  Head  of  his  College,  there  trt 
nearly  as  many  heads  in  Oxford  as  Junior  Fellows  in  Doblin, 
or  University  Professor ;  in  short  a  man  of  ability  has  himself 
to  blame  if  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  choose  tlie  occupation 
most  congenial  to  him. 

Contrast  with  this  the  circumstance  of  the  Fellowship's  can- 
didate in  Dublin,  the  most  distinguished  man  of  his  jear,  vho 
nevertheless  has  never  been  provided  by  his  alma  mater  vith 
a  sufficient  maintenance,  pursuing  his  studies  under  difficulties, 
obliged  perhaps  to  take  pupils  by  day,  and  read  for  Fellowship 
by  night,  ultimately,  perhaps,  after  years  of  toil,  disappointed 
in  his  aim,  not  for  want  of  merit,  but  because  no  vacancy  has 

*  Besides  the  livings  in  the  patronage  of  the  Gollege,  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oxford  and  Gambridffe,  are  usually  as  a  matter  of 
courtesj  supplied  from  men  of  distinction  in  the  respectiTS  Cniver- 
sities. 
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occurred  for  him,  failing,  when  it  is  too  late  to  commence 
studying  for  a  different  profession,  and  then  perhaps  settling 
down  as  assistant  in  a  school  Or  if  he  does  succeed  finding 
himself  fixed  for  several  years  in  a  position  in  which  he  feels 
his  energies  cramped,  and  his  efforts  for  self-improvement 
cliecked ;  a  position  which  precludes  him  from  taking  profes- 
sional employment  out  of  College,  and  yet  does  not  provide 
liim  with  regular  occupation  within,  at  least  not  on  terms 
which  would  render  it  prudent  for  him  to  accept  it.  If  the 
value  of  a  fellowship  is  diminishing  and  the  opportunities  of  ob- 
taining it  becoming  rarer,  while  the  path  to  success  in  all  other 
professions  is  being  made  more  open  to  men  of  ability,  we  may, 
without  Beranger's  magic  glass,  see  the  future  Fellows  gra- 
dually becoming  Le9  Infiniment  PeiiU. 
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Art.  \IL— STEPHEN   COPPINGEE. 

Within  the  last  five  months  hnve  passed  away  three  veter^u 
soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  the  old  Catholic  Association  whiciu 
organised  by  the  great  leader,  O'Connell,  fought  and  won  \U 
glorious  battle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Without  aiming 
to  emulate  the  diamond  wit  and  showy  flowers  of  Sheil,  or  the 
vehement  eloquence  of  '*  Honest  Jack  Lawless/'  the  names 
of  Nicholas  Purcell  O'Qorman,  Eneas  M'Doneli,  and  Stepiien 
Coppinger,  formed  at  one  time  an  important  engine  of  concen- 
trated oratorical  strength  which  accomplished  some  very 
remarkable  cases  of  political  conversion,  and  no  doubt  had 
considerable  effect  in  breaking  down  the  hostile  policy  of  oar 
rulers. 

In  the  midst  of  life,  and  of  health,  and  of  happiness,  we 
are  in  death.  On  Friday,  May  2Sth,  we  met  Mr.  Copping^^ 
and  while  the  sensations  of  heart  and  hand,  produced  bv  the 
hearty  **  shake"  with  which  he  usually  greeted  his  friends,  >*erc 
still  vibrating,  we  heard  of  his  sadly  sudden  death.  Mr.  Cop- 
pinger departed  this  life  on  Saturday  morning.  May  2lUh. 

As  Coppinger  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  an  imporUiii 
national  band^  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  indult^e  in  a 
few  words  of  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Born  in  1795,  of  an  old  and  respectable  family  in  tbc 
County  Cork,  of  which  the  patriot  prelate.  Dr.  Coppiniit-r  i 
Cloyne,  was  a  member,  Mr.  Coppinger  received  the  advair.u- 
ges  of  a  sound  early  education,  and  a  subsequently  succes?l-i 
course  through  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  His  father,  Tboffi^^ 
Stephen  Coppinger,  of  Leemount,  in  the  County  Cork,  obser- 
ved some  indications  of  talent  in  the  boy,  and  spared  ucillie: 
pains  nor  expense  in  developing  it. 

Mr.  Coppinger  was  an  alumnus  of  Alma  Mater  durin?:  tlic 
struggle  between  John  Wilson  Croker  and  William  Couyiir'fi^m 
Plunket  for  the  representation  of  the  University  ;  and  Mr. 
Coppinger  was  stored  with  interesting  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
that  exciting  contest.  Amongst  the  number,  we  have  hearJ 
him  tell  the  following.  Croker,  although  a  high  Tory,  advo- 
cated the  question  of  Emancipation  as  warmly  as  Pionkct 
himself;  and  Dr.  Sands,  the  Provost,  (afterwards  successive^ 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Cashel),  a  man  of  liberal  and  enlarjt^i 
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ideas,  wavered  as  to  whether  he  should  support  Plunket  or  his 
conservative  rival.  A  recollection  of  the  vcrv  virulent  tone  of 
Plunket's  speech  on  the  trial  of  Robert  Eminct,  gave  Dr. 
Hariris  a  personal  distaste  towards  Plunket,and  the  Provost  finally 
decided  upon  giving  his  vote  and  interest  to  Croker.  Plunket 
heard  some  rumours  of  the  operating  cause  of  Dr.  Sand's 
dislike  towards  hira,  and  relying  upon  liis  great  powers  of 
logic  and  persuasion,  he  sought  and  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  Provost  in  order  to  explain  his  conduct  on  tlie  memo- 
rable state  prosecution  in  question.  "  Here,"  said  Plunket, 
^raflring  a  document  from  his  pocket,  *'  here  is  the  report  of 
my  s[)eech,  verbatim  :  read  it,  and  test  by  ocular  demonstration, 
whether  the  language  expressed  by  me  upon  that  occasion  has 
not  been  grossly  exaggerated."  "  Sir/'  replied  Sands,  "  I 
MKARD  it,  and  that  is  enough  !''* 

Earl?  in  1823  the  plan  of  the  Catholic  Association  was 
struck  out  by  O'Connell  and  Sheil  at  Glancullen,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Christopher  f  itzsimon,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the 
Hanaper.  This  powerful  confederation  soon  assumed  a  decided 
s'  ape,  attitude,  and  tone ;  and  amongst  its  first  adiierents  we 
iiiid  the  name  of  Stephen  Coppirger.  He  had  only  a  short 
time  previously  been  called  to  the  bar — namely,  in  Hillary 
■^f^rm,  1819 — and  he  well  knew  that  in  openly  joining  what 
the  government  of  the  day  regarded  as  a  treasonable  conven- 
tion  he  bade  adieu  to  all  hope  of  professional  advancianent. 
Mr.,  afterwards  the  Right  Hon.  Anthony  Richard  Blake,  a 
Catholic  barrister,  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  high  office 
of  Chief  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer,  an  event  which 
I'-ad  no  small  effect  in  fanning  the  flame  of  ambition  in  the 
t^ihoWc  bar,  especially  among  the  young  and  ardent  members 
of  that  body. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1824,  that  Mr.  Coppinger 
Dtc^me  a  frequent  and  a  fluent  speaker  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Catholic  Association  ;  and  from  that  date  until  the  achieve- 
n^^nt  of  Emancipation  his  name  is  continually  met  with  in  the 


^t  13  right  to  add  that  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  in  his  interesting 
AnecdoUl  work,  "  Curran  and  his  Contemporaries,"  mentions  that 
* 'unket  remonstrated  with  Dr.  Sands  in  language  of  such  force  and 
*^«>quence  that  the  Provost  at  length  relented,  and  eventually  became 
^^  of  his  most  devoted  partisans.  No  version  of  Mr.  Coppinger's 
anecdote  on  the  subject  has  ever  been  published  before  tho  present 
'^<icasion.  *^ 
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records  of  their  proceeditigs. 
izatiun  if  poasibla  alill  more  in 
series  of  aggregate  and  fourt«ei 
conatantl;  irorking  in  connectio 
at  the  more  ailvanced  perio 
tiiii  important  adjunct  Mr. 
secretary.  He  also  discliarged 
principal  provincial  Catholic  n 
following  extract  from  Mr.  Wil 
and  Times  of  Cloneurry"  shews 
"The  reader  will  be  amused 
'  unalterable  conviction'  at  this 
never  could  he  obtained,  nor  wi 
from  an  Irish  Parliament.  As 
letter  of  Mr.  Coppinger's  to  lb 
lordship's  communicatioD,  we  si 
1837,  B  ^reat  proviacial  meetin 
was  held  in  CorL.  to  which  I 
Bobsequentlv  a  grand  pnblic 
British  ambassador  at  Athent 
secretary,  I  sent  invitations  foi 
several  Protestant  noblemen  i 
FarliBiDFut  and  others,  who  wer 
support  of  Catholic  emancipatioi 
friends  of  civil  and  religions  lihc 
lamented  subject  of  your  fortt 
addressed  a  warm  invitation,  an 
which  I  now  enclose.' 

LORD  CLONCURBY  It)  8.  CO?tIN0 

"  Iigont,  Cel 
"Dear  Sir — I  am  sorry  to 
cannot  avail  myself  of  the  kind 
Munster  for  the  SOtb  inat,  I 
acknowledgements  to  them,  and 
devotion  to  their  cause  as  foi 
essential  to  the  best  interests  of  i 
"  Ireland  can  no  longer  be  di 
plundered  with  impuuit;  of  her 
voice  will  be  heard,  and  her  ciiu 
of  the  globe.  How  glorious  will 
them  their  country  shall  owe  hei 
getting  whatever  is  peraoaal,  tbe^ 
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Ig  of  what  is  due  to  Ireland.  Does  any  man  doubt  that 
tnt  legislature  would  long  since  have  emancipated  the 
3S  ?  Does  any  man  recollect  famine,  contagion,  or  death 
'ation  iu  the  midst  of  superabundance^  whilst  we  had  Xi* 
arliament,  corrupt  as  it  was  ?^ 

n  an  enemy  to  half  measures.     That  they  are  not  only 
rable  but  useless  is^  I  am  certain,  at  this  moment  felt, 
be  so  by  the  great  statesmen  of  England,  who  have 
crificed  so  much  to  the  hope  of  doing  good.   '  Much  as 
ly  Catholic  countrymen,  I  would  not  have  voted  for  the 
s  the  price  of  emancipation  ;  and  I  am  strongly  of 
that  emancipation  never  can  be  obtained,  or  be  worth 
g,  but  from  an  Irish  Parliament. 
ae,  my  unalterable  opinions,  have,  under  every  circum- 
[iven  me  the  comfort  of  an  approving  conscience,  and 
led  me  what  I  value  above  all  earthly  possessions,  the 
ly  countrymen. 

g  leave,  my  dear  sir,  to  return  very  many  thanks  for 
it  obliging  letter,  and  remain,  with  great  respect,  &c., 

"  Cloncurey." 

)ppinger's  speeches  read  well ;  but  he  had  too  strong 
:cent  to  render  his  oratory  pleasing.  His  articulation 
was  distinct,  and  his  voice  sonorous,  which  always 
I  heard  and  understood  with  ease.  Before  closing 
r  it  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  quote  as  a 
of  Mr.  Coppinger's  style  and  matter,  one  of  his 
at  the  Catholic  Association.  We  have  opened  the 
5  Freeman' 9  Journal^  for  1 828,  and  merely  select  the 
at  random.  It  by  no  means  merits  to  be  regarded  as 
inger's  best  speech,  but,  most  assuredly,  it  is  not  his 

long  and  anxious  watching  on  the  part  of  the 
ody,  for  some  relaxation  of  the  Penal  disabilities 
ich  they  labored,  a  glimmer  of  light  and  hope  at 
18^8,  radiated  for  an  instant  the  clouded  horizon  of 
lestiny.  Many  able  speeches,  and  some  remarkable 
s,  were  made  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 

irase  must,  we  think,  include  some   typographical  error. 
'*  to  resist  Parliament"  be  **  a  native.  Parlwrnent'*  ?     And 
DO  notice  of  this  obTious  inaccuracy  in  the  errata  of  tne 
I.  Q.  R. 
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all  the  reasoniDg,  justice,   and  eloquence,  were  exclusiveW  on  the 
tide  o(  Ireland)  has  agreed  to  lake  uur  sufferings  into  conside  ation. 
(Heir.)    To  celebrate,  as  it  were  thi«»  triumph  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  a  great  people,  have  we  assembled  upon  the  present  occasion,  and 
slthoQgb,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  indulge 
in  tny  very  sanguine  hopes  of  success  in  the  present  session— al- 
tboQgfa  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  the  ci tidal  of    bigotry 
and  corruption  will  at  once  surrender,  merely  because  we  have  sue- 
CfediKi  in  carrying  one  of  the  outworks,  yet   1  am  not  the  less  re- 
joiced that  the  first  assault  has  been  successful  :  and,  trusting  in  the 
iweliing  tide  of  erentt,  aided  by  the  eternal  and  immutable  justice 
of  our  cause,  I  am  convinced  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Ireland 
■Oft  be  free.  (Cheers.)     Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  different 
mecbes  reported  to  have  lieen  made  during  the  discussion  on  Sir 
Francis  Burdctt's  motion,  without  feeling  satisfied  of    this,  and  at 
oiee  peroeif  ing  the  high  and  commanding  position  on  which  we  now 
stand,  and  from  which,  to  use  a  metaphor  of   the  late  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  unless  '  we  turn  our  backs  upon  ourselves' — unless  we  desert 
our  poits,  or  meanly  make  a  surrender  or  compromise  of  one  iota  of 
ow  rights,  not  all  the  power  of  our  enemies  will  be  able  effectually 
to  diilodge  as.     Nothing  could  be   more  irrc^istable  or  convincing 
tkao  the  eloquent  and  powerful  reasoning  of  our  advocates ;  nothing 
Bore  flimsy  or  miserable  than  the  sophistry  employed  against  us ; 
and  here,  of  course,   1  am  only  speaking  of   what  appears  in  the 
I^odoD  newspapers — as  we  are  presumed  not  to  be  acquainted  with 
vkat  pisses  in  the  honourable  House,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
fane  of  »ome  of  its  members,  if  this  fiction  of  law  was  well  founded 
IB  point  of  fact.     The  campaign  was  opened  against  us  the  first  night 
l>Jthe  English  Solicitor  General,   Sir  Nicholas  Tyndal,  nith  no 
^ter  supporter  to  sustain  him  than  the  member  for  this  City,  or, 
inore  correctly  speaking,  the  representative  of  all  that  is  illiberal  in 
l^blin,  Mr.  George  Ogle  Moore,  *  f/ar  nobiU  fratrum,'  twin  brothers 
^  eloquence  and  liberality  of  sentiment.     But,  perhaps  we  should 
Botbe  surprised  at  the  conduct  on   this  occa;»ion  of   Sir  Nicholas 
Tvndal,  for,  having  himself  ratted  to  each  successive  Administration 
tiut  was  formed  during  the  last  twelve  months,  he  concluded  he 
(OQJd  not  better  atone  in  certain  quarters  for  his  repeated  dc^crtion 
of  his  friends  and  colleagues,  than  by  pronouncing  a  tirade  against 
Catholic  Emancipation.     But  his  special  ploailinLi  about  the  Union 
and  the  Treaty  of   Limerick,  was  so  completely  blown  into  the  air 
by  the  stubborn  facts,  so  eloquently  and  forcibly  put  lorvvaru  by  the 
koiffbt  of  Kerry,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of   time  to  say  a  single 
word  upon  the   subject  ,  and,  as  to  poor    Mr.  Ogle   Moore,    whom 
some  wag   in    the   Evening    Mail  desciibes  as  a   'leading    spt'aker' 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  *  lucas  a  non  lucondo,"  his  speech  was  only 
remarkable  for  the  colours  in  which  he  held   forth  the  late  King, 
George  the  Third  ;    for  he  assures  us  that  his    Majesty  consented  to 
the  Lnion  in  the  hope  that  it  would  put  an  extinguisher  for  ever  upon 
the  prospects  of  the  Catholics,   although,  at  the   very  same  time,  his 
Minister  was  secretly  pointing  tt>  it  as  the  aoaiU  conrUr  of   Catholic 
Emancipation  ;  so  that  Mr.  Mo<»re  was  holding  up  George  the  Third, 
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oot  merely  as  a  stupid  bigot,  but  also  as  a  finished  hjpocrtte— and 
this  I  suppose  he  would  call  backing  his  friends. 

The  enemies  of  Catholic  Ireland  were  not  more  snccessful  in  their 
plan  of  operations  on  the  second  night  of  the  debate  than  the?  hid 
been  on  the  first ;  for,  although  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  Mr.  Leslie 
Foster,  true  to  his  unvarying  principles  of  intolerance  as  the  msgnet 
to  the  pole,  endeavoured  to  make  a  rally,  they  were  suocessivdj 
driven  from  all  their  positions,  and  compelled  to  quit  the  field  dis- 
comfited and  defeated.  (Hear,  hear.)  Even  all  the  artillery  of  res- 
soning  that  Mr.  Peel  himself  could  brine  to  bear  upon  the  qaestion, 
made  no  better  impression  upon  the  house,  although  be  was  ss 
determined  as  ever  in  his  oppositions  to  our  claims.* 

The  third  night  of  the  debate  exhibited  our  opponents  in  no  better 
plight  than  either  of  the  preceding  ones  had  left  them  ;  aod  alUioaffh 
the  Attorney- General,  Sir  Oharles  Wetherell,  attempted  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  no>popery  combatants  the  roars  of  continued  laughter 
with  which  he  is  reported  to  have  been  received,  prove  the  little  vilue 
set  upon  his  arguments  or  assertions.  But,  to  turn  to  a  more  plesMOg 
theme — '  look  on  this  picture,  and  on  that'— how  gratifying  is  it  to 
refiect  upon  that  brilliaDt  array  of  talent  that  was  so  generou&ly  mar- 
shalled on  the  side  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  which  triumph- 
antly sustained  a  well  fought  day.  (Hear.)  Sir  Francis  Burdett  led 
the  way  in  a  powerful  and  impressive  speech,  judiciously  beariog  is 
mind  that  the  first  onset  was  half  the  battle  ;  and  ably  was  hesustsin- 
ed  by  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  Mr. 
Doherty,t  whose  speech  Mr.  Brougham  describes  as  a  masterly  pro- 
duction ;  by  Lord  Leveson  Gower,^  Mr.Lanib,§  Mr.  Charles  Grsot«| 
Mr.  Brownlow^ — by  such  men  as  a  Horton,  and  a  North,  a  Wsllsce, 
and  a  Brougham,  not  forgetting  the  spirited  eloquence  of  a  Stuart— 
the  honest  and  powerful  arguments  of  that  real  representative  of 
Dublin,  Mr.  Grattan  (loud  cheers) —the  reasoning  of  a  Hnskisson— 
the  vouthful  liberality  of  an  Ennismore,  or  the  masterly  and  an- 
rivalled  eloquence  of  a  Mackintosh  (cheers),  whose  vast  and  com- 
prehensive mind,  richly  stored  with  philosophic  lore,  brings  to  his 
subject  all  the  penetration  and  foresight  of  a  statesman ;  while, 
whatever  he  touches,  he  is  sure  to  delight  and  instruct  all  aronod 
him.     (Hear.) 

With  such  a  host  of  talent  on  our  side,  were  the  question  of 
Emancipation  to  be  decided  by  fair  reasoning,  j ustice,  and  ailment, 
it  must  have  been  at  once  scarred  in  our  favour  by  au  overwhelming 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  but  notorious  fact  that  in  exactly  a  jear  from 
that  date  he  succumbed  to  the  thunder  of  the  Catholic  claims. 

t  The  late  Chief  Justice  Doherty,  whom  O'Connell  so  often  redi- 
culed  and  reviled  as  "Long  Jack  Doherty  from  Borrisokane.-  Tboujch 
a  staunch  advocate  for  Emancipation  Mr.  Doherty  was  one  of 
O'Connell's  most  formidable  and  implacable  political  foes. 

t  The  late  Earl  of  Ellesinere. 

§  Afterwards  Lord  Melbourne. 

I  Now  Lord  Glenclg. 

^  The  late  Lord  Lurgan. 
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majoritj  ;  bot,  such  is  the  hostilitv  still  existing  against  U8,*such  the 
iofatoadonof  our  opponents,  that  the  motion  of  Sir  Francis  6urdett, 
which  vas  merely  to  take  our  sufferings  into  consideration,  was  only 
ctrried  by  a  majority  of  six — and,  even  this  majority,  small  in  itself 
u  it  vas,  I  have  no  doubt,  on  my  own  mind,  was  caused  by  the  in- 
telligence which  arrived  in  London  the  morning  of  the  devision,  and 
vhich  vas  nothing  less  than  a  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia^    (Hear.)     That  declaration,  although  lone 
expected,  came  like  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  English  cabinet — it  placed 
jBngland  in  a  dilemma  out  of  which  she  will   find  it  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  escape  at  least  with  honour  or  security  to  herself. 
Well  may  the  battle  of  Navarino  be  described  as  an  <  untoward  event,' 
in  ths  Kmg^  speech  to  Parliament,  drawn  up  bjf  his  Grace  of  Wel- 
Ungton ;  for  *  untoward'  it  certainly  was  in  the  eyes  of   those  who 
boped  to  be  able  to  perpetuate  the  degradation  and  slavery  of  Ca- 
tholic Ireland.     (Hear.)     But,  my  Lord,  it  was  something  more ; 
the  6rtt  cannon  fired  on  that  glorious  day  by  the  gallant  Oodrington, 
blev  for  ever  into  the  air  the  flimsy  structure  of  the  *  Huly  Alliance  ;' 
it  threw  the  g^ame  which  she  so  long  desired   completely   into  the 
i^udi  of  Russia ;  it  gave  an  openine  to  the  young  and  ambitions 
Nicholas  to  carry  into  execution  the  favourite  project  of  agtrrandise- 
maU,  so  long  cherished  by  the  great  Catherine  the  Second.      And 
who  is  there  so  short  sighted  as  to  suppose  that  he  will  now  stop 
■hortin  the  middle  of  his  course — that  he  will  be  satisfied  with  any- 
^Bg  short  of  the  possession  of  Constantinople — that  ho  will  allow 
^crescent  to  wave  in  triumph  over  its  four  hundred  mosques — in  a 
Word,  that  he  will  be  so  weak  as  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Porte, 
which  declares  that  it   only  enters  into  treaties  in  order,  like  othtr 
^^Muitries,  to  break  them  when  it  has  the  power  ?     England,  he  well 
^^Kmi,  is  too  crippled  in  her  finances,  too  broken  in  her  internal  re- 
f^^vcss,  to  be  able  to  offer  him  any  effectual  opposition.      The  time 
>*gone  by  when  she  might  say,  *  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  far- 
^^•'    Remonstrate  and  complain  she  may  ;    but,  beyond  this  the 
HoiiiaQ  Smperor  may   exclaim  to   her    Ministers,   '  tdterius  ieidare 
^o'— by  the  by,  my  Lord,  these  vetos  are  sometimes  very  danger- 
^^  things  to  meddle  with.    (Hear.)     But  this   is  not  all — for,   not 
^tsnt  with  the   subjugation   of   Russia,  the  ambitious  Nicholas, 
Qibhed  with  the  European  conquest,  may  be  induced  to  turn  his  eyes 
l^tbe  Bosphorus  to  the  Ganges;  and,  perhaps,  ere  long,  Eng- 
"^  stripped  of  her  oriental  dominions,   the  spell  of  that  power 
^hidi  she  long  exercised  over  seventy  millions  of   Asiatic  subjects 
P^  broken  and  dissolved  for  ever,  she  may  at  length  see  verified 
*Q  the  person  df  the  Russian  Emperor,  the  words  which  the  Roman 
P^  applied  to  another  Emperor,  the  great  Augustus — 

**  Super  et  Garamanto?,  et  Indos, 
Proferet  imperium." 
^<^  is  the  prospect,  my  Lord,  for  England  more  cheering  and  en- 
Jouriging  in  the  West ;  Canada  is  full  of  disconte»t,  is  already  ripe 
'j'f  revolt,  and  only  pants  f  »r  an  opportunity  to  be  admitted  under 
tlie fostering  wings  of  the  Republican  Eigle-  (Hear.)  To  what, 
^''wiihjs  England  to  look  to  as  her   la^t  resource  ;  to  sustain  and 
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Catholic  aristocracy  will  desert  us."  Coppinger  argued  the 
point  with  O'Connell,  but  was  unable  to  convince  him. 
2s'cthing  deterred  however  by  antagonism  so  influential,  he 
made  "  the  Washington  Motion,"  and  prefaced  it  by  a  very 
unequivocal  speech. 

A  few  other  dilFerences  of  opinion  as  to  policy  occurred  be- 
tvreen  O'Connell  and  Coppinger,  until  at  last  they  burst  into 
open  battle  on  the  question  of  Catholic  burial  grounds.  Cop- 
piiii^er  objected  to  some  points  insisted  upon  by  O'Connell,  wlio 
revenged  himself  by  sallies  of  that  retaliative  vituperation  for 
which  the  great  man  was  remarkable.  "  Boys/'  he  said,  ad- 
dressing an  auditory  which  was  plentifully  sprinkled  with  coal 
porters — boys  did  you  ever  see  such  an  ugly^  or  a  more  hungry 
looking  fellow  ?  Stingy  Stephen  refuses  to  give  us  the  light 
of  his  countenance — oh  wirrasthniey  And,  following  up  this 
line  of  retaliation,  O'Connell  subsequently  nick-named  him 
''  the  Knight  ot  the  Rueful  Countenance." 

We  have  heard  Mr.  Coppinger  say  that  immediately  after 
the  aciiievement  of  emancipation,  O'Conncll  met  him  and  ex- 
claimed, "  well  Coppinger  you  see  I  have  emancipated  you.'' 
'*  Rather,"  replied  CJoppinger  half  in  joke,  and  half  in  earnest, 
"rather  say  that  notwithstanding  all  your  efl'orts  to  the  contrary 
we  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  blessings  of  emancipation." 

Mr.  Coppinger  was  stored  with  anecdotes  of  an  exclusive 
character,  and  the  writer  of  this  paper  thought  it  worth  while, 
a  few  years  ago,  to  note  a  few  of  his  conversations.     Speaking 
of  Dr.  England,  the  late  Bishop  of  Charleston,  he  said  that  he 
possessed  a  greater  fluency  in   writing  than  almost  any  man 
he  knew.      He  had  been  editor  of  an  influential  Cork  paper, 
and  conducted  it  with  great  patriotic  spirit,  and  ability.     The 
hierarchy  rather  feared  his  influence, — which   was  decidedly 
democratic — and  a  memorial  signed  by  nearly  all  the   Bishops 
in  Ireland,  was  sent  to  Borne  praying  His  Holiness  to  appoint 
Dr.  England  to  some  vacant  foreign  See.     Some  of  the  epis- 
copal body  seemed  to  fear  that  on   the  death  of  the  Bishops  of 
Cork,  or  Cloyne,  Dr.  England  might  be  elected  to  the  dignity, 
and  whether  true  or  false  he  was  suspected  to  have  been  tinged 
with  revolutionary  principles.      Dr.    Coppinger,  the  venerable 
Patriot   Prelate  of  Cloyne,  entertained  a  great  regard  for  Dr. 

Eugland,  as  well  as  a  hearty  appreciation  of  his  talents,  and 

refused  to  sign    the    memorial    to    Home.      This    fact    was 
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communicated  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  by  Dr.  Coppinger 
himself.* 

The  following  anecdote  throws  some  light  on  the  pre- 
cipitate conversion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  Catholic 
cause  in  1828,  which  a  short  time  previously  hi  had  vowed  to 
oppose  to  the  death.    The  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  England,  Bishop 

*  Mr.  Fagan^  M.P.,  in  his.Zi/e  and  limei  of  DoMid  (yConO, 
thus  refers  to  Dr.  England : — 

*'  He  was  a  man  of  great  powers  of  mind,  amazing  intellectual  en- 
ergy ;  possessing,  too  a  masculine  eloquence,  and  a  stem,  nnfliDcbiog 
determination,  well  suited  to  a  popular  leader.     He  had  all  the  qaal- 
ities  that  contribute  to  the  influence,  and  are  necessasy  to  the  office, 
of  an  agitator.      No  hterary  labour  was  too  great  for  him  ;  do  op- 
position was  too  powerful,     tie  was,  from  the  first,  a  decided  soti- 
Vetoist.     Indeed,  we  may  affirm,  he  was  the  guiding  ffenios  of  the 
anti-Quarantotti  movement.     He  was,  at  the  time  we  write  ofi  Editor 
of  the  Cork  Mercantile  Chronicle,  an  honest,  well-conducted  paper ; 
the  downfall  of   which  is  a  lasting  stigma  on  the  patriotism  of  the 
South.      He  worked  up  the  movement  agunst  the  local  Catholic 
Board  ;  and  at  last  forced  the  members  to  publish  their  proceediogs. 
Why  was  it  Ireland  afterwards  lost  the  services  of  that  distinguished 
roan  ?     Why  was  his  lot  ultimately  cast  in  a  foreign  land — in  the 
Southern  States  of  Republican  America,  where  his  genius  burned 
out,  amidst  a  race  of  uncivilized  slave-owners  ?      He  sacrificed  him- 
self to  the  service  of  religion  ;    but  would  he  not  have  rendered  it 
more  service  as  a  Prelate,  in  his  native  land,  co-operating  with  such 
able  and  exalted  men  as  Doctor  Doyle,  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  making  Catholicity  respected  even  by  its  enemies  ? 
The  endowments  of  a  mind  like  his,  were  partly  lost  in  the  semi- 
barbarous   sphere  of   Charleston,  and    those  Southern   States  of 
America,  of  which  he  became  Bishop.      The  boundless  regions  of 
the  Far  West,  presented  opportunities  too  few  for  the  exercise  of 
those  accomplishments  and  gifts,  with  which  he  was  enriched.   Reli- 
gion might  be  propagated  by  intellectual  inferior  agencies.     Amongst 
the  busy,  money-lovinff,  pre*occuoied,  and  scattered  sojourners  in 
those  wild,  half-settled  territories,  one  mind,  however  masealine  asd 
energetic,could  accomplish  little.   His  profound  leamiag— his  theolo- 
gical acouirements  fell  upon  a  barren  soil — though,  as  the  result  has 

proved,  from  their  intrinsic  vigour,  they  took  root  and  flourished. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

It  was,  therefore,  always  a  source  of  deep /egret,  in  after  dajs, 
that  circumstances,  we  believe  of  a  private  nature  suggested  his  ap~ 
pointment  to  the  Episcopacy  in  America.— He  who  broke  down  the 
veto  spirit  in  Cork,  would  have  rendered  invaluable  services  in  the 
various  subsequent  struggles  for  civil  liberty,  and  social  and  political 
amelioration.  For  his  was  a  master  mind  ;  and  it  was  on  such  a 
sta(^e,  AS  society  in  Ireland  afforded,  that  his  noble  and  various  attri- 
butes would  have  found  material  and  room  for  action." 
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of  Charleston,  North  Carolina,  informed   Stephen  Coppinger 

in  presence   of  Dr.    Milej,    and    "  honest    Jack    Lawless,'^ 

thai  he  almost  personally  organized,  in  1828,  a  force  of 
forty  thousand  men,  which,  headed  by  General  Montgomery, 
the  son  of  an  Irish  Refugee,  was  intended  for  the  invasion  of 
Ireland,  had  Catholic  Emancipation  continued  to  have  been 
withheld.  Mr.  Coppinger  added  that  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  T. 
Wjse,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Catholic  Association^  was 
aware  of  this  fact ;  and  made  an  indirect  allusion  to  it  in  that 
work :  and  further,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Carohna's  scheme ;  and  to  its  im- 
pending influence,  and  not  to  the  dread  of  internal  civil  war, 
nis  Grace  mainly  succumbed.  •'  This  is  a  very  important  histori- 
cal fact,"  observed  Mr.  Coppinger,  "and  not  at  all  known. 
Even  O'Connell  himself  knew  very  little  about  it,  although 
^nae  of  his  tail  did  ;  but  the  rumour  was  always  hushed  up  as 
calculated  to  lower  O'Connell's  influence  and  prestige  as  the 
emancipator  of  Catholic  Ireland." 

Mr.  Coppinger  believed  Dr.  England  to  have  been  the 
spiritual  director  of  O'Connell.  *  ♦  •  # 

Speaking  of  Thomas  Wyse,  he  said  that  he  rattled  over  the 
History  of  the  Catholic  Association  with  too  much  rapidity  to 
(io  anything  like  justice  to  the  work.  Report  went  abroad 
early  in  18^9,  that  Maurice  O'Connell  was  writing  it,  and  would 
siiortly  publish.  Wyse  and  Purcell  O'Gorman  respectively 
resolved  to  have  the  start  of  him.  O'Gorman  obtained  the 
kty  of  the  archives  of  the  Association,  and  carried  home  with 
liijii,  without  leave  or  license,  the  papers  necessary  for  the 
elective  production  of  such  a  work.  But  he  was  naturally 
^J.  He  procrastinated  until  his  death,  near  thirty  years 
^t'er^  and  the  work  has  still  to  be  written.  Mr.  Wyse  cor- 
responded frequently  with  Coppinger  during  the  progress  of  his 
^^k ;  and  sent  him  a  presentation  copy,  .Mr.  Coppinger  noted 
several  inaccuracies,  and  enclosed  them  to  Wyse,  who  cour- 
teously acknowledged  the  letter,  by  saying  that  he  valued  them 
niore  than  all  the  praise  he  had  received  from  the  public  press. 

Mr.  Coppinger  was  always  an  intense  admirer  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon, and  occasionaUy  wore  a  locket,  in  which  some  of  the 
great  man's  hair  had  been  tenderly  preserved.  Mr.  Coppinger 
c  'ild  not  help  ejaculating, "  Et  tu  Brute"  when  he  read  in  Mr. 
^V^^e's  work  a  fierce  attack  on  Buonaparte.  Wyse,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Buonaparte  family. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  Dublin,  in  honor  of  the  Bard  of  Erin, 
Moore  referred  in  very  complimentary  terms  to  Sheil.     Sheil 
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got  upon  bis  legs  soo 
cal  speech,  but  carefa 
persoini  present  thoug 
with  joD,"  said  Coppi 
Shell  could  not  afford 

Some  of  the  rising 
lossa)  statue  to  Moore 
the  top-heavy  frame  of 
spired  with  a  false  ne 
point  of  fact  was  excf 
been  invited  to  an  evei 
street,  sat  down  on  a 
aod  hei  caro  sposo.  I 
in  close  proximitv,  wi 

Coppinger  had  son 
had  personal  knowle 
jokes  of  Lord  Norbur 
Ouillauore,  was  quil 
attorney,  having  praci 
contracted,  to  some  e 
fore — what  a  Londo 
Somctinie  about  the 
tried  before  Chief  Ba 
and  addressed  the  Be: 
the  day.  The  Chief 
wards  waxed  testy, 
"  Sir,  yon  have  been 
bowed,  and  sat  down. 
Bench, observed,  "M; 
"  Sir,"  roared  O'Gni 
been  presuming  since 

(yGradj  once  aski 
dine  with  him.  Byai 
tions  to  the  claret.  1 
like  punch.  "  No  tl 
being  particnlar,  I'll . 

But  enough  of  th 
notices  of  Mr.  Goppii 
papers,  the  tone  of  wl 
and  admirers.    The  j 

"  Mr.  Coppinger  wai 
national  movenMUt  for 
hi*  liTe,  ha  was  nncen. 
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The  Freeman  s  Journal  said  :— 

He  was  secretary  to  the  Catholics  of  the  great  County  of  Cork, 
ard  acquired  considerable  distinction  by  the  ability  and  the  energy 
vith  which  he  worked  the  Catholic  question  in  that  tine  county. 
Nor  was  his  name  unknown  in  the  greater  meetings  on  Burgh  Quay, 
where  he  occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the  more  distinguished 
Catholic  chiefs.  Since  then,  however,  Mr.  Coppinger  withdrew 
from  pnbhc  life  and  lived  quietly,  and  unostentatiously*  a  simple 
and  worthy  citizen  content  to  discharge  less  stormy  duties  than  those 
which  were  incident  to  a  more  youthful  period  of  his  life.  He  had 
a  p-eat  fund  of  anecdote  respecting  the  public  men  with  whom  he 
vaji  associated  in  early  life,  and  by  his  information  could  supply 
many  a' link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  have  been  unchronicled  by 
tne  few  writers  conversant  with  that  interesting  period  of  our 
history, 

Mr.  Coppinger  was  an  accomplished  letter-writer :  but  it 
does  not  come  within  the  objects  of  this  paper  to  publish  any 
election  from  his  correspondence.  There  is  one  letter,  how- 
ever, written  not  long  before  Mr.  Coppinger's  death,  which, 
as  it  adverts  in  touching  language  to  a  domestic  calamity  that 
no  doubt  accellerated  his  end,  and  embittered  his  last  moments, 
it  may  prove  interesting  to  subjoin.  The  letter  is  addressed 
to  the  author  of  "  T/ie  Life,  Times  and  Contemporaries  of  Lord 
QoncAirryy 

58,  Amiens-street,  Dublin, 

Wednesday* 

"My  Dear  Sir, — I  was  favored  at  a  late  hour  last  night 
^ith  your  most  kind  and  esteemed  letter  of  condolence  on  the 
death  of  my  beloved  child,  conveying  in  terms  at  once  feeling, 
and  consoling,  and  such  only  as  could  flow  from  the  pen  of  one 
whose  writings  are  so  universally  prized,  the  expression  of  that 
>vTnpathy,  which  you,  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  so  tenderly  en- 
lenain  at  the  afflicting  bereavement  it  has  pleased  Providence 
to  visit  me  with.  For  this  sympathy  I  feel,  be  assured,  as 
indeed  I  ought  to  do,  deeply,  and  sensibly  grateful.  That 
vou  should  think  of  me  at  such  a  moment,  when  the  angel  of 
death  had  struck  my  darling  child,  who  was  the  pride  of  my 
family,  and  whose  cherished  memory  can  never  be  effaced  from 
niv  sorrowing  heart,  is  such  a  proof  of  kindness,  that  I  know 
not  how  to  express  my  acknovfledgements  sufficiently.  I  beg 
to  assure  you  that  I  sincerely  appreciate  this  generous 
i'ympathy,  conveyed  iu  words  at  once  so  touching  and   so 
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e,  and  at  the  same  timi 
m  of  conaolatioQ  in  the  boi 
i  fever  of  fourteen  davs  dm 
the  last  two  or  three  dayij 
'  recovery. 

"  Beqnesting  you  will  prea 

)d  lady,  and  again  thanking 

I  rem 


William  John  Fitzpatrick, 

StillorgBD." 
Mr.  Coppinger  is  reported  I 
ongst  those  who  paid  the  li 
ins  of  Mr.  John  O'Conn 
id«y,  May  SSth.  On  the  si 
the  Prospect  and  Golden  ] 
her's  qnsy,  and  the  eipresi 
emal  decay  and  debility  thf 
overed  car  in  which  he  bro 

s  few  hours  sfter  he  wa 
ease  which  so  suddenly  can 
]  been  btally  at  work. 
Mr.  Coppinger  having  been 
there  was  no  need  for  a  hu 
died  calmly  and  happily, 
r'a  words ;  "  Heaven  is  not 
I  last,  as  some  of  as  take  a 
lob  irregularity  and  negligei 
I  outset  to  the  end,  coming  L 
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Abt.  VIIL— poets  and  POETKY  of  GERMANY. 

Pods  and  Poetry  of  Germany — Biographical  and  Critical 
Notices,  by  Madame  L,  JJavesies  De  Pontes. — 2  Vois. 
London,  Chapman  and  Hall,  1858. 

The  poetry  of  every  people  undergoes  with  the  nation  to 
which  it  belongs,  certain  changes  or  phases  dependant  on  the 
growth  of  taste,  intellect,  wealth  or  power.  At  first  the  rude- 
ness of  barbarism  or  tribe-life,  produces  war  songs,  or  metrical 
accounts  of  the  achievements  of  heroes,  sung  perhaps  extem- 
poraneously to  excite  the  followers  of  chiefs  to  glorious  deeds 
in  battle.  Mingled  with  these,  the  superstitions  of  heathenism, 
whose  influence  on  the  mind  of  man  in  a  savage  state  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  earthly  power,  are  introduced  to  terrify  the 
waveriiig  or  cowardly  into  the  observance  of  the  duties  they 
owe  their  fellow  men,  by  the  idea  of  unseen  agents  watching 
their  actions.  When  the  nation  has  settled  down  to  pastoral 
hfe,  and  abandoned  the  roving,  marauding,  or  conquering 
phase,  the  bucolic  era  arises,  when  the  delights  of  country  life 
are  sung,  the  woodland  deities  are  invoked,  and  a  host  of 
kind,  beneficient  fairies,  elves,  and  nymphs,  who  protect  and 
watch  over  the  husbandman,  are  invented.  The  gathering  of 
men  into  towns,  the  building  of  fortalices,  and  the  consequent 
strife  for  dominion,  give  rise  to  romances,  songs  celebrating 
ftats  of  arms,  ladies'  love,  and  a  more  advanced  form  of  reli- 
gious superstition,  founded  on  the  more  agreeable  part  of  the 
creed  of  the  nation.  Tliese  forms  of  poetry  alternate  with  each 
other  until  the  popular  element  has  gained  the  upper  hand, 
when  songs  of  the  afiections,  high  class  lyrics,  epics  and  dra- 
Uias,  in  varied  order,  bring  the  language  to  its  highest  state  of 
perfection. 

Among  some  people  the  first  phase  partakes  more  of  the 
heroic  than  of  the  mythological,  as  among  the  Greeks  and 
liomans,  whose  mortals  were  kept  separate  and  inferior  to  the 
deities.  In  others,  as  the  Scandinavians  and  Teutons,  mytho- 
logy prevails  almost  exclusively,  or -the  heroes  themselves  are 
turned  into  Gods.  Odin,  originally  a  mere  mortal,  peoples  the 
Walhalla  with  his  paladins  and  followers.  Thor,  the  god  of 
battles,  seems  to  have  been  originally  conceived  as  a  blacksmith, 
with  his  huge  hammer  by  which  he  vanquished  giants.  The  se- 
cond phase  is  almost  completely  wanting  among  the  relics  of 
43 
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the  Teutonic  tribes,  the  only  evidence  of  its  having  once  ex- 
isted   being    the    legendary    lays  of  gnomes,  cobolds,  niie?, 
dwarfs,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  words  and  fields,  who  pliy 
a  very  large  part  in  the  pages  of  early  German  romance.    Tl:e 
third   phase  is  by   far  the  most  prolific,  reproduced  at  various 
intervals  from  the  8th  to  the   16th   century,   alternating  with 
the  lyrics  of  rainne-singers,  the  songs  and  hymns  of  the  meister- 
sanger,and  the  legendary  tales  of  wizards,  witches,  and  goblins. 
When  all  these  had  died  out,  and  the  wars  enerendered  bv  the 
reformation  had  spent  their  strength  throughout  the  land,  the 
revival  of  letters  in  the  rest  of  Europe  produced  a  chastening  in- 
fluence on  the  literature  of  Germany.     Bodmer  and  others,  bj 
their   influence   as   professers   in   many   of  the   universities, 
fashioned    taste  of  the  people  and  them  to  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  composition.      They  commenced  the  era  of 
modern  poetry,  which  has  been  brought  on  by  various  stages 
of  perfection  to  the  writings  of  Lessing,  Klopstock,  Wielaod. 
Schiller  and  Goethe.    Whether  the  German  language  has  vet 
attained  it  greatest  degree  of  perfectibility,  is  a  question  not 
yet  decided,  and  probably  will  not  be  finally  settled  for  another 
half  century.     But  the  most  reasonable  theory  is,  that  it  being 
a  language,  which  in  its  present  form  has  not  been  fashioned 
and  shaped  into  general  use,  for  a  long  time  after  the  principal 
tongues  of  Europe  had  been  so,  it  may  still  require  a  vast  deal 
of  developement.     Certain  it  is  that  its  literature  within  verr 
recent  times  has  advanced  with  giant  strides. 

German  writers  generally  distinguish  three  marked  |x*riod? 
of  their  national  poetry.  The  first  or  heathen  extends  froa 
the  earliest  times,  when  the  achievements  of  Odin  and  his  ftllow 
deities  were  celebrated  in  the  Edda,  down  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  the  HohenstaufTen  dynasty  ascended  the  impenai 
throne.  The  second  or  Schwabian  period  comes  down  to  i  e 
times  of  Wieland  and  Goethe,  whose  age  formed  the  third  epaii. 
sometimes  called  after  Charles  Augustas,  Duke  of  Weimar,  » 
celebrated  revivor  and  patron  of  letters.  The  heathen  division 
cannot  be  said  to  be  properly  named,  as  it  includes  not  onlj 
many  Saga,  dating  from  before  the  spread  of  Christianity  m 
the  north,  but  also  many  metrical  ballads  and  poems  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  which  are  introduced  the  superstitions  and  chi- 
valry of  the  new  religion.  This  classification  is  however  verj 
convenient,  as  the  poetic  power  of  the  German  people  di«i 
not  during  that  great  lapse  of  time,  undergo  any  considerabic 
increase  of  strength  or  perfection. 
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The  earliest  recorded  writer  in  German  prose  or  verse  is 
Ovid,  who  states  that  when  he  was  exiled  among  the  Getae,  ho 
attempted  to  compose  a  book  in  their  barbarous  language. 

Ah!  pudet!  et  Getico  scripsi  sennone  libellum. 
Structaque  sunt  nostris  barbara  verba  modis. 

It  does  not  appear  however  what  was  the  nature  of  the  ton- 
gue in  which  he  composed,  most  probably  Gothic,  resembling 
very  hitie  in  structure  the  modern  German.  He  chose  for  sub- 
ject the  decease  and  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  no  doubt  in  order 
to  gain  some  favor  with  the  emperor  and  shorten  his  exile. 

From  what  period  the  Edda  dates  cannot  at  present  be  sa- 
tiifactorily  ascertained.  No  doubt  it  has  been  added  to,  and 
tildr^d  at  various  times.  The  collection  of  the  present 
poems  under  that  name  is  cliiefly  due  to  Charlemagne.  They 
treat  of  the  achievements  of  Odin  or  Wodin,  and  his  heroes 
of  the  Walhalla,  and  indicate  a  gieat  analogy  between  the  an- 
cient mylhology  of  Greece  and  E-ome,  and  that  of  Scandinavia 
t'f  the  teutonic  races.  Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
iilenlitv  of  the  divinities  of  the  Scandinavians  and  Teutons,  but 

ft 

^e  tind  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Britain  had  the  very  same 
f3':itie3  and  traditions  respecting  them,  before  the  introduction 
oiliiristianitj,  asare  mentioned  in  the  Edda.  Odin  appears  to 
beiiie  Juve  allhuugh  some  consider  him  more  resembling  Mer- 
wy ;  Thor's  "  giant  strength  and  redoubtable  hammer"  have 
a  great  affinity  with  the  attributes  of  Hercules.  Balder  sug- 
;*e:ts  the  idea  of  the  gentle  Apollo  ;  and  Uertha,  who  drives 
^  trough  the  land  in  a  car  drawn  by  white  oxen,  disarming 
warriors,  causing  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  earth  to  spring 
'  rtli  at  her  touch,  recalls  at  once  the  benignant  reign  of  Ceres. 
Mixed  up  with  the  actions  of  these  deities  are  many  legends 
cocceniing  remarkable  personages,  the  most  striking  of  which, 
Ut  of  Wieland  or  Veland  Smith,  brings  to  mind  at  once  cer- 
tain superstitions  formerly  existing  in  parts  of  England,  and  the 
Grecian  fable  of  Icams,  the  Cretan,  who  gave  his  name  to  a 
P'^rt  of  the  sea.  Wieland  was  a  cunning  forger  of  metal,  who 
li^'ing  married  one  of  the  Valhjres^  or  maidens  presiding  over 
tlie  carnage  of  battle,  is  deserted  by  her  at  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet- She  flies  away  from  him  by  means  of  a  robe  of  feathers 
^l;'ch  he  endeavours  to  imitate.  The  King  of  Sweden  seizes 
^'ira,  and  compels  him  to  work  night  and  day,  having  cut  his 
iiam-strings  in  order  to  prevent  his  escape.     Wieland  revenges 
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The  translation  of  tlie  Scriptures  in  the  Maeso  Gothic 
tongue,  done  by  Ulphilas,  Bishop  of  the  Visigoths,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
earliest  specimen  of  German  literature  extant.  It  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Cathedral  at  Upsal  under  the  title  of  the  "silver 
rodex,"  having  been  brought  from  Prague  by  Count 
Konigsmark.  It  is  partially  written  in  metre,  and  adheres  in 
niany  passages  to  the  rythm  of  the  Greek  version.  Thus  in 
Matthew,  chap.  xi.  verse  xvii,  the  original  runs  thus  ; — 

The  meaning  of  which  is  ;  '*  ive  have  piped  to  you  ami  you  hare 
not  danced  ;  we  have  lamented  and  you  have  not  mourned '^ 
The  Maeso  Gothic  version  of  Ulphilas  is  as  follovTS  : — 

Swiglodedum  izwis,  jah  ni  plinsideduth, 
Gaunodedum  izwis,  jah  ni  gaigeroduth. 

The  words  of  this  passage  do  not  seem  to  have  much  affinity 
vith  modern  German,  except  those  "jah  ni/'  which  are  evidently 
the  first  forms  of  the  "  ja  nicht"  of  the  present  day. 

Alter  Ulphilas  a  great  hiatus  of  nearly  four  hundred  years 
occurs,  during  which  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
ii'.'ted  lay  produced  among  the  German  nations.  No  doubt 
they  had  their  warlike  chaunts  and  songs  celebrating  achieve- 
ments of  their  heroes,  but  the  first  signs  of  revival  are  in  the 
t  iiht  centur),  wlien  the  Northmen  began  to  form  their  pirati- 
til  excursions.  One  of  these  "  Ragnar  the  sea  king,"  the 
t*:rror  of  the  coasts,  who  was  taken  prisoner  while  invading  the 
territories  of  Ella,  King  of  Northumberland,  and  perished 
filing  to  death  by  serpents  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  has  left 
behind  him  an  ode  sung  in  the  midst  of  tortures.  It  is  com- 
po>ed  of  short  strophes,  without  rhyme,  each  commencing  with 
the  refrain  *'  we  fought  with  the  sword."  A  series  of  similar 
hi}?,  in  which  maybe  reckoned  theWeissbrunnen  Gebet,  Hilde- 
braiidhed,  Walter  of  Acjuitaiiie  and  Beowulf,  form  the  Prankish 
]>i.Tiod  of  German  |)oetry,  in  which  a  certain  iiunibcr  of 
ciiaracters  are  constantly  reproduced  in  ditiercnl  views  and 
adventures.  They  are  rhymcdess,  the  measure  consisting  of  a 
species  of  alliteration,  formed  by  the  accentuation  of  the  prin- 
cipal words  in  each  hue  commencing  with  the  same  consonants. 
Tiie  liero  Siegfried,  Etzel,  or  Attila,  King  of  the  lluns, 
Theodoric  the  Great  under  the  name  of  Dietrich  of  Berne  or 


erona,  Giinther,  Ki 
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a  discursive  ballad  i 

that  strange  age. 
inda,  when  he  persu 
•ace  some  of  the  mo 
e  &nds  Hildegunda 
d  tbe  following  scei 

UpDii  the  mfddcD'i 
Sbe  flUsd  with  tici 


But  ihe  din  DM  dai 
A*lle  (ba  ktpt  her 
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*Tb7  tongue  affecta  a  language  which  Is  foreign  to  thj  heart; 
It  la  bat  Utter  mockery,  In  which  love  haa  no  part ; 
ToQDg  queens  of  radiant  beauty  thy  hand  and  hoinago  crare : 
How  caaat  tliea  think  of  Hiidegand,  the  captlre  and  the  slare  ?*' 

Then  that  the  pnident  hero  to  the  damsel  made  reply; 
"  Nay,  speak  to  me  without  deceit,  lay  empty  phrases  by  ; 
I  hare  spoken  to  thee  fhmkly.  fh>m  my  rery  heart,  believe. 
It  ts  the  truth,  sweet  maiden,  Walter  knows  not  to  deceive." 

Than  at  hla  feet  the  maiden  sank,  and  cried  with  trembling  tone, 
**  Command  whate*er  thou  listest,  I  am  thine  and  thin?  alone , 
No  power  on  earth  shall  hinder  me  thy  bidding  to  fulfill ; 
For  HlldPgand  Uvea  only  to  do  her  Walter's  will " 

We  now  enter  upon  the  cycle  of  the  Niebelungen,  containing 
<efera]  lays  all  relating  to  the  same  personages  under  different 
phases,  and  forming  such  a  train  of  extraordinary  encounters 
tt  are  read  of  in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso.  The  first  is  that 
of  the  Homy  Siegfried,  who  may  be  styled  the  Achilles  of  the 
North,  for  he  owes  his  extraordinary  power  to  a  bath  of  dragon's 
blood,  which  changes  the  surface  of  his  body  into  horn,  and 
makes  him  invulnerable.  He  delivers  Chriemhild,  a  princess 
of  Burgundy,  fiom  the  jaws  of  a  monstrous  giant,  and  is 
inanicd  to  her  at  Worms  to  be  stabbed  by  Hagan,  Giinther's 
fcrcc  vassal,  in  the  only  spot  where  he  is  vulnerable.  Tims 
the  termination  of  the  poem  is  anti-classical,  ending  in  the 
Blanghter  of  the  hero  himself. 

The  Niebelungen  lay  itself,  the  crowning  effort  of  ancient 
Gennan  chivalrous  poetry,  is  of  such  a  truculent  nature  that 
It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can  have  formed  the 
delight  of  the  ladies'  bower  of  those  ages  of  romance.  The 
characters  are  nearly  the  same  as  before ;  Siegfried  is  introduced 
^nning  Chriemhild,  the  sister  of  Giinther,  by  his  prowess. 
Ihe  Burgundian  king,  seeking  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Brunhild, 
*  warlike  princess  of  Isenland,  employs  Siegfried  to  overcome 
her  in  the  combat.  A  rivalry  ensues  between  the  two  ladies, 
^i  Brunhild  obtains  the  assassination  of  Siegfried.  Cbriem- 
hjld,  for  the  sake  of  revenge,  marries  Etzel,  the  king  of  the 
Hans,  ind  having  invited  her  brother  GiinLher  and  his  wife  to 
•hanqaet,  procures  them  to  be  murdered.  A  general  slaughter 
^oes,  only  three  of  the  characters  being  left  aljve  at  the  end 
^f  the  poem.  The  action  of  the  epic  extends  over  a  great 
period  of  years,  nearly  thirty,  and  by  some  has  been  regarded 
"  proceeding  from  several  hands,  not  put  together  by  one 
P^poser.  There  are  many  passages  of  great  power  and 
^^tj,  impossible  to  give  in  a  translation,  which  have  caused 
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a  be  compared  witli 
ms,  but  its  unartistic 
ninatiou,  depreciate  v 
luman  genius, 
knottier  lay  of  this  cy< 
mve  more  interest  for 
SdiingeB  is  Siegbert,  k 
da,  tlie  daughter  of  t1 
tors,  wlio  carry  her  of 
rried  to  her  real  lover 
.m  and  verse  is  said  t< 
lie  many  tender  and 
nners  of  the  age  pour 
:be1ungen,  was  preser 
ick  in  the  Tyrol,  by  tl 
17.  It  conlaius  soax 
d,  well  calculated  to  d 
its  beauties. 
Another  cycle,  that  c 
rona,  contains  the  ] 
arf  Lauriu,  and  the 
uughoutis  Dietrich,  t 
iracters  of  the  Nieb 
IS  in  ballad  style : — 

Upon  tbB  lordlf  ttUni 

An  loUqns  dty  ud  ■ 

Hli  mat  >u  Oliui, 


The  bower  is  guarded 
1  bis  followers  eiigaj 
lept  the  horny  Siegfrii 
lount  of  his  early  friei 
I  is  induced  to  do  so, 
n  warriors,  old  Hildel 
Dore  of  chivalry  ind  I 
others. 
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to  the  17th  century,  and  is  the  last  of  the  extraordinary  ballads 
celebrating  the  half  barbarian  heroes  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  era  of  Charlemagne  from  the  9th  to  the  I2th  century,  did 
not  produce  much  original  composition  in  the  vernacular  Ger- 
nian,  althoagh  the  conqueror  and  lawgiver  of  the  Saxons  es- 
tablished schools  and  universities  in  every  direction,  to  foster 
t'le  growing  desire  for  learning  in  Europe.  Tlie  chief  produc- 
tions were  in  the  Latin  tongue,  except  some  few  of  a  religious 
character  in  the  native  dialect,  Heliand's  Evangelical  Harmonies, 
and  the  Ludwig's  lied,  which  celebrated  the  victory  of  Louis 
111.  over  the  Normans  at  Salcourt.  The  latter  was  written  by 
a  monk  named  Herschell,  who  may  have  wielded  the  sword 
and  lance,  as  well  as  conned  his  breviary,  in  the  troublous  times. 
There  existed  however  a  cultivator  of  the  drama  in  the  person 
01  Hroswitha,  a  nun  of  the  convent  of  Gandersheim,  founded 
bj  Ludolf  of  Saxony  in  859.  She  imitated  Terence,  wrote  six 
plays  as  she  said  herself  "  to  the  glorification  of  female  chas- 
tity/' six  legends  on  saintly  subjects  and  a  panegyric  on  the 
Otlios.  This  was  the  age  of  mysteries  and  farces,  in  which  sa- 
cred events  were  represented  according  to  holy  writ  tor  the 
edification  of  the  people. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Oihos,  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  VL 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  advance  made  in  litera- 
ture or  poetry  by  the  German  race.  Their  language  still  partook 
very  much  of  the  Frankish  and  Gothic  dialects,  in  which  al- 
most the  only  remaining  song,  the  Anno  Lied  in  praise  of 
Anno,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  is  written.  There  succeeded  how- 
ever shortly  after  a  new  cycle,  or  series  of  poems,  similar  to 
tliose  of  the  Niebelangan,  called  the  Lombard,  evincing  a  more 
advanced  state  of  civilization,  more  exclusively  Christian  belief, 
and  more  knightly  manners  in  the  heroes.  These  were  Duke 
Ernest  of  Swabia,  Count  Rudolph,  King  Ruother,  Orendel,  Ac. 
The  last  is  the  legend  of  the  holy  coat  of  Treves,  and  com- 
mences with  a  detailed  account  of  the  Saviour's  death.  It  tells 
ho7  the  coat  is  thrown  into  the  sea,  swallowed  by  a  fish,  and 
found  inside  the  animal.  It  relates  the  adventures  of  Orendel, 
in  searching  for  it,  how  he  rescues  a  princess  from  her  rebellious 
vi5^sals,  and  is  rescued  in  turn  by  her,  with  the  aid  of  a  dwarf. 
The  whole  is  evidently  of  a  piece  with  the  extravagant  romances 
of  the  middle  ages,  brought  to  such  perfection  in  Italy. 

^Vilh  Conrad  III.,    of  the   Hohenstautlen  dynasty,   there 
arose  a  new  spirit  of  poetry  throughout  Germany.     The  cru- 
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pedes  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  blending  together  the 
diBerent  nations  of  Kurope,  and  importing  the  manners  of  one 
into  the  other.  The  Troubadours  and  Trouveres  of  France 
carried  with  them  a  prevailing  influence,  which  changed  the 
habits  of  the  German  courts  from  their  semi-barbarous  rough- 
ness, to  an  excess  of  chivalrous  and  almost  effeminate  luiurj 
The  minne-singers  imitated  the  minstrels  of  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine,  almost  deified  their  lady  loves.  "  Frau  minne,*' 
(love)  became  the  divinity  of  the  age,  her  favourite  haant 
being  settled  in  Horselberg,  a  mountaiu  near  Eisenach  inThur- 
ingia,  and  called  the  Venusberg. 

The  Minne-singers  with  rare  exceptions  belonged  to  the  order  of 
knighthood.  Their  duty  was  to  protect  the  feeble,  to  defend  the 
oppre«sed.  Every  knight  had  his  lady-love,  who  was  in  mostcises, 
the  wife  of  another.  So  universally  indeed  was  this  usage  reco£mi- 
sed,  that  the  husbands  generally  acquiesced  without  any  difficnitv, 
and  in  their  turn  benefitted  by  the  privilege.  In  a  Provencal 
romance,  Philomena,  composed  in  the  I9th  century  by  a  in*.«iik 
whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us,  Oriunde,  the  wife  of  the 
King  Matran,  besieged  in  Narbonne  by  the  army  of  OharlemacTWi 
chances  to  see  the  Paladin  Roland,  and  they  become  enamoured  of 
each  other.  In  consequence  Oriunde  most  un patriotically  rejoicTftj 
in  the  success  of  the  foe,  and  to  the  just  reproaches  of  her  husband, 
that  her  delight  is  the  result  of  her  love  for  Roland,  and  that  one 
day  she  will  be  punished  for  it,  she  replies,  **  Seigneur,  occupy 
yourself  with  your  wars,  and  leave  me  and  my  love.  It  does  oot 
dishonour  you  since  I  love  so  noble  a  chevalier  as  Roland,  nephew 
to  Charlemagne,  and  with  chaste  affection. **  Matran  having  heard 
this,  retired  quite  discomfited  and  abashed. 

All  husbands,  however,  were  not  quite  so  accommodating.  Th« 
Count  de  Limousin  for  instance,  not  only  banished  Bernard  CouQt 
de  Ventadour  from  his  court  and  kingdom,  on  discoverine  his 
amorous  devotion  to  his  wife,  though  we  are  assured  it  was  pert'ectl.^ 
innocent,  but  actually  shut  up  the  poor  lady  in  her  chamber,  where 
he  kept  her  a  close  prisoner  for  a  considerable  time.  But  such  ifl- 
stances  of  exaggerated  scruples  seem  to  have  been  the  exception  not 
the  rule.  That  the  choice  of  a  knight  or  a  lady-love  wa«  regarded 
as  an  aflfiiir  of  no  ordinary  importance,  is  attested  bj  the  ceremonie*, 
with  which  it  was  everywhere  accompanied.  The  knight  kneeiicg 
down  before  his  lady,  swore  to  serve  her  faithfully  until  death, 
while  the  fair  one  accepted  his  services,  vowed  truth  and  devotioni 
presented  him  a  ring,  and  then  raising  him,  imprinted  a  chaste  kia 
on  his  forehead.  Although  it  was  in  France,  and  above  all  in  Pro- 
vence, that  those  singular  customs  took  their  rise,  the  Germans  as 
we  shall  see,  were  not  long  behind  their  neighbours  in  romactic 
gallantry. 

Of  course  marriage  was  reduced  to  a  mere  material  npce5>*t;. 
with    which  love    Wiis   deemed   absolutely   incompaiihle.     To   wii^; 
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•tru^  aoomalies  this  tjstem  gave  rise  may  be  imagined ;  a  ladj 
profflued  one  of  her  adorers  to  accept  him  for  her  knight,  if  the 
other  to  whom  she  was  sincerely  attached,  was  lost  to  her.  Having, 
liowefer,  married  the  object  of  her  affection,  and  happening  to  love 
liiiii  still  althoagh  he  had  become  her  husband,  she  was  somewhat 
enckbarrassed  when  his  rival  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  her  engage- 
ment, and  refiised  to  listen  to  his  suit.  But  Eleanor  of  Poitiers, 
to  wlwrn  the  case  was  referred,  decide<l  it  against  her,  alleging  that 
Blie  had  reallj  lost  her  lover,  by  accepting  him  as  her  lord. 

This  carious  system  was  not  however  carried  so  far  in  Ger- 

DoaDy;    the  minne^singers  who  were  all  noblemen  attached 

themselves  to  the  coarts  of  particular  princes,  bj  whom  they 

were  held  in  great  respect.     The  dialect  in  which  their  lays 

wen  written  was  principally  Swabian,  from  the  native  country 

of  tbe  reigning  family.     The  first  lyric  in  the  German  language 

is  referred  to  Henry  VI.,  son  of  the  great  Barbarossa.     Sper- 

vogel  and  Wemher  von  Tegernsee  produced  devotional  verses, 

wid  Henry  von  Veldecke,  the  most  famous  of  all,  wrote  a  new 

iEoeid,  in  a  low  dialect  of  German.      Frederick   von  Haissen 

vai  10  engrossed  by  the  devotion  for  his  lady-love,  that  he 

ooatiaQally  said  "  good  night*'  for  **  good  morning/'  and  turned 

|bi  doublet  wrong  side  outwards.     He  died  in  the  Holy  Land 

in  1190,  having  rendered  his  name  and  that  of  his  lady-love 

bmoos  by  hb  deeds  of  valour.     The  reign  of  the  Emperor 

Frederick  IL  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  golden  age  of  poetry 

ifl  the  middle  ages.    The  lays  of  160  minne-singers  of  the 

pinod  have  been  collected  by  fioger  Manesse  of  Zurich,  him- 

Klfi  member  of  the  craft  in  1300,  of  which  Walter  von  der 

J^ogelweidc,  Gottfried  von  Strasbourg,  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 

*Kh  Hartmann  von  der  Aue,  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein,  and 

••cob  von  der  Warte  were  certainly  the  most  superior.    The 

'*^  has  left  the  following  delicate  little  lay. 

''S^  little  Mrds  an  ilnglDg,  Mmy  *  pretty  littie  flower 

l^*JJv  o'er  iDMd  and  rale  ;  Laughs  out  from  the  sweet  May  dew  : 

*^*«inteM  praSae  art  riaglBg,  In  the  sanshine,  hill  and  bower 

'ntt  the  dalntla  nightingale.  Don  their  very  gayest  hue. 

*fjf  400  the  dewy  brae.  What  shall  soothe  my  bosom's  care ! 

^J^  heith  with  wild  flowera  bright^  What  shall  comfort  me  I  trtnr  ! 


.  -  v-v  they*ie  bedight,  She  with  whom  I  fain  were  now, 

*r  teehoBnleoaa  bind  of  May.  Will  not  listen  to  my  prayer  ! 


A  venion  of  the  poems  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  was 
Jy^ht  out  in  the  modern  German  tongue  in  1832,  by  Dr. 
^w  Simrock,  and  some  by  Tieck.  The  following  will  give 
^^^  idea  of  his  style. 


LicUtensli 
dy  with 
by  a  defo 
sake;  tli 
^er wards  . 
iter  view  w 
e  castle  w 
ras  cured 
at  the  CO] 
D  Wirtz 
Hungary, 
two  btlei 
Is  of  Gei 
liich  was 
onte^t  is  s 
Thuritige 
r  the  lady 
i  the  dutj 
act  ice  not 
lerman  lyi 
je-singera 
aud  tbirte 
:  Saint  Gi 
lie  at  tlie 
tliur  and 
'ivai,  com 
(irro-  of 
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Aue,  mj  be  considered  tlie  Dovel  writers  of  their  age.     Their 
diixpnsions  however  are  altogether  too  large  for  our  space. 

jlaother  cjcle  followed,  that  of  the  romance,  whose  heroes 
^^re  taken  from  ancient  histor}-.     The  Alexander-lied  and 
^«?CQdo  Callisthenes  arc  s|)ecimens  of  this.     Charlemagne  and 
^  is  Paladins  furnished  also  subjects  fortherhjmers  of  the  day  in 
tile  Roland-lied,  Flos  and  Blankflos,  and  several  of  a  like  nature. 
l^liese  howjsver  all  declined  at  the  accession  of  Rudolph   of 
Sapsburg    in   the    end   of    the   thirteenth   century.       This 
emperor  being  VI holly  engrossed  in  the  improvement  of  the 
cocDmercc  and  wellbeing  of  his  subjects,  discouraged  to  a  great 
eicient  the  minstrelsy,  which  had  been  supported  by  his  pre- 
decessors.    It  died  away  for  a  long  period,  to  be  reproduced 
in  another  form  among  the  lower  classes,  the  artizans  of  some 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  of  Southern  Germany,  Mainz, 
A.Qgsbarg,  Ulm  and  Nurnberg,  who  obtained  the  appellation 
of  meister  sanger.     Their  songs  have  generally  a  religious  or 
UQoral  character,  such  as  those  of  Eosenblut,  and  Michael 
Beebeim.     Fables  became  also  a  favorite  form  of  poetry,  those 
of  Bona  and  Hugo  of  Trimberg  being  the  most  celebrated. 
Hie  NarrenshifT,  or  vessel  of  fools  by  Sebastian  Brant  must  be 
considered  an  able  satire  on  the  absurd  manners  of  the  age. 
M  this  period  arose  the  sanguinary  wars  of  the  Hussites  in 
Bobemia,  which  so  disturbed  the  centre  of  Germany,  that  very 
few  traces  of  poetic  composition  during  their  continuance  have 
^>ecn  left. 

The  drama  however  began  now  to  shew  some  signs  of  cultiva- 
iioD.  As  in  the  rest  of  Europe  it  commenced  by  mysteries  taken 
^m  subjects  of  Holy  Writ.  The  devil  was  a  favorite  charac- 
^1  on  whom  all  sorts  of  tricks  were  played  by  cunning  mortals. 
^«  Paraselsus  especially  was  often  pitted  against  his  satanic 
^jesty  on  the  stage.  The  character  of  these  productions  is 
^  too  scurrilous  and  doggrel  a  character  to  merit  a  place  among 
^  literature  of  a  nation. 

The  French  fable  of  Eenard  the  fox,  was  successfully  imitated 
^^  Germany  at  different  times.  Goethe  has  given  since  a 
^^htful  version  of  it,  but  the  earliest  "  Reinecke  fuchs"  dates 
'fom  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  supposed  to  have  contained 
■  covert  satire  on  a  certain  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Its  subject  is 
^^U  known  as  representing  a  meeting  of  the  animals,  at  which 
^^  lion  presides,  the  pranks  and  subtleties  of  the  fox  forming 
the  main  interest  of  the  piece.     The  wit  or  incident  is  not  at 
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ill  equal  In  (hat  of  f)ie  Frei 
1  pojiular  favorite  up  tn  ihe 
Narren  Besclia'orung,  or  E 
lurglier!",  were  satirical  poe; 
wrae  of  the  religious  fanaii 
)f  grandeur  of  some  of  the 

The  writings  of  Luther 
:eenth  cenluary,  his  trans 
migar  tongue,  and  the  inve 
n  hastening  on  the  perfect! 
lis  langu;ige  and  that  of  Bl 
nuch  dill'erence,  as  between 
if  the  sixteeuih  century. 
Theology ;  he  dehi,'hted  in 
/ery  much  in  these  matte 
[leformation  produced  manj 
ranks  of  life,  warriors,  po 
Hntlcn  was  one  of  these  •■ 
3rouglit  forth.  He  had  be( 
"rom  it  in  disgust.  His  r 
fohann,  who  was  murdered 
>n  account  of  too  handsome 
■omance.  fie  has  left  varic 
nemorating  many  of  them. 
»itli  the  horrors  of  the  wat 
igainst  the  burthens  impose 
iiejr  religion.  Luther  at  £ 
hem,  but  subsequently  he 
erminated.  The  sect  of  t!i 
ind  relighted  the  flaincfi  of 
irta  of  peace,  literature,  sci 
carried  to  the  highest  perfi 
>roduce  Hans  Sjcb,  Hans 
lote.  The  first  was  a  shoet 
n  composition.  Before  he 
tritten  some  sixty  thousai 
iomedies.  Many  of  the  foi 
latires  full  of  bumourand  n; 
■udeness,  iiave  elicited  the  p 

The  benighledness  of  this 
n  the  persecution  which  wa 
lid  women  and  men  on  the 
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l>elief  in  the  power  of  certain  men,  such  as  Paracelsus  and 
Goniclius  Agrippa,  to  control  the  elements.  The  legends  of 
iromen  changed  into  wolves,  and  witches  assuming  various 
forms,  became  so  multiplied  as  to  form  the  staple  romance  for 
iiearlj  a  century.  The  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
i^^ched  such  a  height  that  between  the  middle  of  the  16th 
^id  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  it  is  calculated  not  less  than 
100,000  persons  perished  by  fire.  In  the  Bishopric  of  Bam« 
l>epg  in  the  space  of  three  years,  225  women  were  committed 
U>  the  flames.  No  wonder  that  the  story  of  Dr.  Faustus 
became  one  of  the  favourite  themes  of  poetry  and  the  drama. 
The  subject  was  not  always  such  as  it  is  represented  by  Goethe, 
And  it  was  frequently  brought  out  in  puppet  shows  and  mari- 
onettes to  the  delight  of  the  vulgar.  In  one  piece  'tis  by 
means  of  a  ring  that  he  recovers  his  youth,  when  he  travels 
to  Venice,  Athens,  and  other  luxurious  cities.  The  ring  is 
Btolen  from  his  finger  by  a  lady  that  he  loves ;  he  loses  bis 
YOQth,  and  is  carried  off  by  the  demon.  In  another  play  he 
oMB  ibe  power  of  evoking  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Homer, 
tod  brings  up  Helen  of  Greece  for  some  of  his  boon  companions 
tt  a  tavern.  That  such  a  person  as  Dr.  Faustus  really  existed 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  he  is  mentioned  personally  by  several 
^ters  of  the  age.  Johannes  Manlius  knew  him,and  says  that 
^^  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Kundlingen  in  Wurtemberg,  and 
^udied  magic  at  Cracow.  He  seems  to  have  resided  a  con- 
^dciable  time  at  Leipsic,  where  many  of  his  exploits  are  de- 
picted on  the  walls  of  Auerbach's  cellar.  Here  it  was  that  he 
played  the  trick  upon  the  students,  who  asked  him  to  cause  to 

Kw  fixMn  the  table  a  vine  covered  with  bunches  of  grapes. 
-  did  so,  but  when  they  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  seize 
^he  banches,  the  tree  vanished,  and  each  man  found  his 
'^l^hboar  polling  his  nose  with  one  hand,  with  a  knife  in 
^be  other  as  if  about  to  sever  it.  The  doctor's  ride  out  of  the 
^llar  on  a  eask  is  also  commemorated  there,  and  other  feats, 
^l^ich  at  one  time  formed  the  subject  of  many  a  ballad  or  farce 
***  the  middle  ages. 

The  calamities  of  the  thirty  years'  war  retarded  for  a  consi- 
^^^nUc  time  the  growth  of  letters  in  Germany  ;  it  was  not  un- 
y^  Besr  the  end  of  the  17th  century,that  they  began  to  revive 
*h>in  the  prostration  state.  Gradually,  however,  certain  schools 
^'  poetry  b^an  to  arise,  which  though  humble  at  first,  laid  the 
^^y  for  the  great  blaze  of  genius  afterwards  displayed.    The 
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fcUoolof  vihi(liOi>llzi 
ios«  chiefs  were  Dacli  ai 
V  Pliilip  von  Lezen  am 
f  Hofl'mauiiswaldau  aiiH 
li  tlie  rising  laste  was  fti 
lowever  are  mere  versi 
',  who  has  left  many  geros 
Dm  posed  several  success 
erahrdt  too,  a  preacher 
id  his  age  by  various  efl 

All  these  however  were 
nodcrn  vein  of  poetry. 
lie  midst  of  the  thirty  y 
Tus,  and  was  at  once  " 
"  He  has  been  since 
n  on  account  of  his  want 
rination.  But  great  ih; 
or  in  the  university  o 
Qerinan  tongue  against 
matic  composition.  F 
ipt  for  German  poelry,  | 
liim. 

the   real   regenerator  i 

;  lie  stands  in  the  ver 
rermanic  muses.  He  w 
to  prepare  himself  for 
ip,  returned  to  Berlin,  ( 
studying  English,  and 
of  hterature  at  Berlin 
de  Coverly,  published  a 
tor,  and  produced  a  tran 

created  a  paper  war  I 
eigned  supreme,  and  ( 
counlrjmen  to  the  defei 
mcdies  "  The  Triumph 
^ ''  were  acted  with  grea 
lie  taste.  To  Uim  ia  du 
■singers,  the  discovery  ■ 
al.  Several  of  his  scho 
lorn.  Von  Haller,  the  tv 

very  much  to  improv 

the  rough  method  of 
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The  last  writer,  Gleim,  was  principally  inspired  by  the  lieroisra 
of  fVederick  the  Great  contending  against  nearly  all  the  power 
of  Europe.  His  war  songs  and  hymns  were  chaunted  by  the 
Prussian  soldiers,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  discomfi- 
ture  of  the  warriors  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  produced  also 
several  fables,  which  gained  a  great  reputation  at  Berlin.  His 
desire  was  to  form  a  complete  German  Academy  of  literature 
at  Halberstadt>  by  drawing  there  together  the  first  men  of  the 
oouutry ;  but  the  public  mind  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  consum- 
mation. He  lived  until  the  first  era  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  predicted  a  dictatorship  among  the  French  people. 

This  period  produced  four  other  names,  onog  the  reigning 
monarchs  of  their  day,  Kleist,  Gellert,  Gessner,  and  Uz.  The 
first  was  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  army  during  the  seven  years' 
war,  and  gained  great  favour  with  Frederick  on  account  of  the 
livmns  and  chaunts,  by  means  of  which  he  inspired  the  courage 
of  the  soldiery.  His  poem  of  *'  Spring,"  raised  him  to  a 
great  height  iu  the  estimation  of  bis  couutrymen,  although  it 
contained  much  of  the  rhapsody  of  the  times  about  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses.  At  the  battle  of  Cunersdorf,  he  led  his 
battalion  as  major  against  a  battery,  and  had  his  leg  and  arm 
ijiiicisbed.  The  Cossacks  then  stripped  and  rifled  him,  leaving 
li  n  helpless  on  a  heap  of  rubbish.  He  was  carried  oli'  pri- 
tuuer  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  died  from  hardship. 

Gellert  filled  the  post  of  professor  of  literature  at  Leipsic, 
where  he  produced  many  hymns,  fables  and  dramas,  very  lew 
of  which  are  above  mediocrity.  Yet  he  was  very  famous  in 
kis  time,  and  rendered  essential  service  to  German  literature, 
by  his  defence  of  it  against  Frederick  the  Great,  who  held  the 
Belles  Lettres.of  his  countrymen  in  contempt.  He  delivered 
also  moral  lectures  in  the  Oratorium  of  the  University,  which 
bd  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  youth  of  his  age. 
Gessner  is  well  known  in  this  country  for  his  Idyls  and  the 
death  of  Abel,  the  characters  in  which  are  of  such  a  pure, 
simple  style,  as  not  to  belong  to  this  earth  at  all.  His  effu:»ions 
are  very  pleasing,  but  convey  no  feeling  of  reality.  Uz  en- 
joyed a  large  reputation  during  his  Hfe,  and  was  even  styled 
tiie  Anacreon  of  Germany  ;  but  he  is  now  considered  as 
wholly  UQWorthv  of  the  crown  of  laurels. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  very  striking  era  in  German 
poetry,  that  of  Klopstock's  Messiah.     He  was  the  sou  of  a 
farmer,  but  having  received  a  good  education  in  his  native 
44i 
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town,  and  at  the  University  of  Sclmlpforto,  he  was  able  to 
appreciate  the  translation  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost  "  by  Bodmer, 
and  to  see  how  much  his  countrymen  were  inferior  in  llie 
cultivation  of  the  muses  to  the  English  and  French.  He  un- 
dertook the  composition  of  an  original  poem,  the  Messiah,  ai.d 
having  first  prepared  matter  for  three  cantos  in  prose,  selected 
the  hexameter  verse  after  the  ancient  model,  as  most  suitiv? 
the  sublimity  of  the  subject.  The  first  part  appeared  in  a 
paper  named  "  Bremen  Contributions,'*  and  produced  at  once 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm  in  its  favour.  The  new  metre  was  rap- 
turously applauded  as  being  peculiarly  suited  for  the  German 
tongue,  on  account  of  its  involved  construction  similar  to 
that  of  ancient  Greek  and  Latin.  This  however  may  be  ques- 
tioned, from  the  difficulty  of  producing  dactyls  and  spouiiees, 
long  and  short  syllables,  where  the  words  are  composed  of  so 
many  consecutive  consonants.  It  procured  for  him,  however, 
the  admiration  of  his  countrymen  and  the  patronage  of  ibe 
King  of  Denmark,  who  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  150 
thalers,  or  about  24  pounds  a-year. 

He  was  not  at  first  so  successful  with  the  fair  sex.  A 
Toung  lady,  named  Fanny>  to  whom  he  had  devoted  himself 
Wart  and  soul,  listened  to  his  proposals  and  ended  by  marrj- 
ing  another  gentleman.  He  was  introduced,  however,  bv  his 
friend  Giessecker  to  a  second,  Margaretha  Mollar,  who  bad 
criticised  his  poem  in  a  favourable  style,  and  consoled  him  for 
his  lost  love.  She  corresponded  with  him  under  the  name  of 
Meta,  and  they  were  finally  united  in  1754.  UnfortnnatcW 
he  lost  her  in  four  years  afterwards,  when  giving  birth  to  » 
child,  shortly  after  his  father  had  been  carried  to  the  grave. 
The  image  of  domestic  happiness  was  not  entirely  lost  to  hi? 
mind,  although  he  mourned  for  a  long  time  over  the  wife  oi 
his  youth.  After  33  years  of  widowhood,  in  a  green  old  ai^'. 
he  was  again  married  to  Frau  von  Wideman,  who  kindly 
tended  his  declining  years. 

His  great  poem  was  not  completed  until  the  year  1773, 
after  27  years  of  labour.  The  subject  of  it  is  so  well-known, 
that  it  is  needless  to  set  it  forth  here.  There  are,  however, 
some  strange  characters  in  it,  such  as  the  lovers,  Selmar  arJ 
Sidli,  who  are  resuscitated  beings,  constantly  engaged  in  coi.- 
tem  plat  ion  and  praise.  Where  their  mutual  affection,  cr 
worldly  feeling  comes  from,  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  Abb- 
dona,  a  fallen  seraph,  who  had  been  induced  by  Satan  to  reot'., 
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is  tilled  with  unceasing  remorse  and  repentance.  After  being 
reduced  to  despair  on  tlie  day  of  Judgment,  be  is  finally  par- 
doned and  received  into  Heaven,  contrary  to  the  creed  of  the 
Christian.  The  tone  of  the  composition  is  kept  at  such  a 
heiglit,  that  it  requires  a  reb'giously  enthusiastic  mind,  to  be 
able  to  follow  the  poet.  Or  as  Madame  de  Stael  says  ;  *'  a 
certain  degree  of  monotony  results  from  a  subject  so  continually 
elevated;  the  soul  is  fatigued  by  too  much  contemplation;  the 
author  occasionally  requires  readers  already  resuscitated  like 
Sidli  and  Selmar.'' 

We  will  give  the  following  specimens  of  his  composition  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  have  some  idea,  both  of  the  new 
style  of  metre  and  versification,  which  he  introduced  into  tho 
German,  and  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  understand  a  little  of 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  commencement  of  the  Messiah 
in  the  vernacular,  is  in  these  words  : 

Sing,  unsterbliche  Seele,  der  siindigen  menschen  Erlosung, 

Die  der  Messias  auf  Erden  in  seiner  Menschheit  vollendet, 

Und  durch  die  er  Adams  Geschlecht  zu  der  Liebe  der  Gottheit, 

LeiJend  getodtet  und  verherrlichet,  wieder  erhoht  hat. 

Also  geschah  des  Ewigen  WiHe,  Vergebens  erhub  sich 

Satan  gegen  den  gottlichen  sohn  ;  umsonst  stand  Juda 

Gegen  ihn  auf;  er  that's  und  vollbrachte  die  Grosse  Versohnung. 

Wliich  have  been  translated  by  the  celebrated  Lessing  into 

the  following  Latin  hexameters. 

Quam  sub  carne  Deus  lustrans  terrena  novavit 
Grimine  depressis,  cane,  mens  cBterna,  salutem, 
Infelicis  Adoe  generi  dum  foderis  icti, 
Sanguine  reclusit  fontem  coslestis  amoris. 
Hoc  fatum  seterni;     Frustra  se  opponere  tentat 
DivinsQ  proli  Satanas  ;  Judaeque  frustra 
Nititur.     Est  aggressus  opus,  totumque  peregit. 

The  passage  where  Abbadona  is  pardoned  and  received  into 
eternal  bliss  is  thus  rendered  by  Madame  Pontes. 

"  Abbadona  bows  down  in  mate  despair,  when  after  a  long  and 
H'lemn  silence  he  hears  the  joyful  words. 

Come  t  Abbadona  1  come  to  thy  Redeemer : 

Then  swift  as  borne  upon  the  tempest's  wings. 

The  seraph  soared  on  high.     Scarce  had  he  breathed 

Celestial  air,  when  once  again  his  form 

Assumed  angelic  beauty,  and  his  eves 

Resting  on  God,  beamed  forth  with  light  divine. 

No  longer  could  Abdiel  restrain  his  joy  ; 
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With  arms  outstretch'd,  he  rushed  towards  the  bein^ 
He  loved  so  well  ;  his  cheeks  glowed  with  delight, 
Ti'embling  with  bliss  he  sank  upon  the  breast 
Of  the  forgiven  ;  but  from  that  glad  embrace 
The  seraph  tore  himself,  and  lowly  sunk 
Before  the  Judge's  throne.     On  every  side 
Arose  the  sound  of  weeping — blissful  sound. 

Klopstock  carried  his  love  of  the  ancient  metre  and  stjle  of 
coinpositiou  into  hia  minor  poems.  He  composed  a  great 
number  of  odes  in  various  forms  of  construction  to  be  fouua 
in  Horace,  Iambic,  Trochaic,  Cataleptic,  &c.  One  example 
will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  effect  in  German. 

Sie  schlaft,  oh,  giess  ihr,  Schlummer,  gefliigeltes 
Balsamisch  Leben  iiber  ihr  snnftes  Herz ! 
Aus  Edens  ungetriibter  Quelle 
Schopfe  den  lichten,  kryhtallnen  Tropfen, 

Und  lass  ihn  wo  der  Wange  die  Roth,  entflob, 
Dort  duftig  hinthaun  !     Und  du,  oh  bessere» 
Der  Tugend  und  der  Liebe  Rube, 
Grazie  deines  Olymps,  bedecke 

Mit  deinem  Fittig  Cidli  i   wie  schlummert  sie, 
^Vie  Stille  !  Schweig  !  oh  leisere  saite  selbst, 
Es  welket  dir  dein  Lorbersprcissling, 
Wenn  aus  dem  Schlummer  du  CidH  lispelt. 

AA'hich  Mme.  Pontes  translates  thus  : 

HER  SLUMBER. 

She  sleeps  !  oh  slumber,  from  thy  dewy  wings. 

Distil  thy  sweetest  balm  on  that  pure  heart. 
And  let  her  draw  from  Eden's  silvery  springs. 

Those  crystal  drops  that  bid  all  pain  depart. 
Where  the  Red  roie  that  virgin  cheek  has  fled, 

There  gently  print  thy  fragrant  touch  ;  and  thou. 
Peace,  holy  peace,  which  love  and  virtue  shed. 

Inmate  of  Heaven,  but  rarely  found  below. 
With  thy  soft  wings,  my  best  loved  Cidly  shade, 

How  calm  her  rest !     Then  let  thy  harp  strings  sletp. 
Thy  budding  laurel  wreath  will  surely  fade. 

If  with  thy  song  thou  break'st  that  slumber  deep. 

Klopstock's  great  work  is  certainly,  as  Herder  says,  "  beau- 
tiful in  parts,  but  faulty  as  a  whole.*'  His  leading  traits,  reli- 
gion and  patriotism,  strike  the  reader  very  boldly,  but  it  is 
at  once  perceived,  that  he  adheres  too  servilely  to  the  ancient 
models  he  had  placed  before  his  mind's  eye.  He  stands  one 
of  the  first  who  relieved  his  fellow-countrymen  from  a  inaLia 
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ng  French  authors  and  styles  of  composition,  but  he 
I  certain  extent  anoliier  extreme^  that  of  the  Groeco- 

ck  lived  until  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
d  great  admiration  for  the  efforts  of  France  to  free 
n  tyranny.  He  celebrated  the  states  general  in  an 
as  elected  a  member  of  the  French  National  Institute 

porary  with  him  was  another  writer^  of  a  more 
lind,  who  in  a  different  direction,  chastened  and 
e  taste  of  Qermany.  This  was  Lessing,  the  son  of 
it  clergyman  of  Saxony.  He  at  flrst  applied  him- 
stage,  but  at  the  request  of  his  family  gave  it  up. 

himself  then  to  literature,  he  met  at  Berlin 
n,  Nicoldi,  and  De  Louvaine,  secretary  to  Voltaire. 
be  brought  out  his  plays,  Miss  Sara  Sampson,  and 
on,  which  astonished  his  countrymen  from  their 
1  vivacity  of  style.  Shortly  after  he  was  appointed 
nanager  at  Hamburg,  where  the  German  drama  was 
to  establish  an  independent  existence.  Here  also 
iced  publishing  a  weekly  journal,  named  "  Drama- 

which  he  attacked  the  French  style  of  writing  for 
:he  ultra  classicalities  of  Racine,  Corneille,  Voltaire 
hewed  how  much  the  observance  of  the  poetic  unities 
I  place  and  action  hampered  the  composition  of  a 
pointed  out  how  the  range  of  the  drama  could  be 
3y  not  confining  it  exclusively  to  high  class  person- 
,  princes  &c.  Shakespeare  appeared  to  him  the  purest 
»se  historical  plays,  he  said,  when  *^  contrasted  with 
»  of  French  taste,  are  something  like  an  enormous 
ting  in  comparison  with  a  miniature." 
3  writings  are  thoroughly  German ;  he  rejects  with 

Frenchification  introduced  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
ma  von  Bornhelm''  which  appeared  in    17(53,  was 

his  two  former  plays.  The  interest  of  the  piece 
e  fact,  that  the  hero  who  is  disgraced,  thinks  him- 
hy  of  the  heroine,  who  is  wealthy.  Before  the  end 
their  respective  situations  are  reversed,  and  they 
f  of  their  former  ideas.  Two  other  dramas  followed. 
allotti,"  once  esteemed  beyond  price  in  Germany, 
I  the  Wise,''  without  doubt  his  master  piece.  He 
loarrel  with  Klotz  and  some  of  the  French  school, 
pelled  him   to  give  up  his  post  at  the  theatre  at 
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Hamburg.  He  fell  into  bu 
stiidding  tliat  he  liiid  marrie 
died  in  a  jear  after,  while  j 
Jroni  the  effects  of  a  pnralytii 
behind  him  more  celebrity  a! 
\Vi{;land  was  iiciilier  so  lo 
Klopslock,  or  so  correct  in  1 
incut  as  Lessing.  He  had 
Theology  by  his  father,  but 
account  of  ill  health,  he  retu 
fell  in  bve  with  a  young  lad 
quited  his  pnssion;  her  parei 
and  she  married  another.  1 
•flueucud  very  much  the  re; 
writing  many  minor  "pieces,  ] 
the  hero  of  which  is  a  young 
of  any  value.  Of  another  pi 
similar  subject,  Mrae.  Pont^i 

"  *Ve  must  apree  with  Qervii 
the  udmirution  Oaftlie  cxpresse 
very  al»sorbin^  interest,  and  the 
The  joung  Athenian  I'hamaa,  I 
retired  to  a.  httle  farm  on  the  M 
world  of  which  he  fancies  ha 
where,  at  all  events,  he  can  no  1 
his  two  most  intimute  friends,  ' 
mer  is  a  dlscijile  of  Plato,  the  la 
courtezan,  whom  in  the  days  of 
had  refused  to  listen  to  his  suit, 
visit  him.  Ashamed  to  be  see 
Phanias  refuses  an  interview  ; 
prevails.  The  friends  arrive. 
force  the  recluse  to  partake.  ^ 
defends  the  doctrines  of  Epicur 
pasa  on  unheeded.  The  discijlli 
the  t^hle.  The  Platonist  make: 
one  of  Musarion's  female  slaves 
the  folly  alilie  of  hia  misanthropy 
yields  to  -Musarion's  generous  al 

In  justice  to  Wieland  we   sul 

verses,  premising  that  if  their  gi 

reader's  expectation,  the  fault  lie 

Wearied  upon  the  gra; 

Unmoved  he  gazes  c 

Unmoved  he  he.irs  the 

Her  tender  lay  sooth 
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The  gloomy  ni^ht  of  inward  grief  and  pain, 

Hanffs  o  er  bis  soul,  and  darkens  all  things  there 
Since  the  last  obole  from  his  purse  has  fled 
Hit  friends  have  disappeared,  and  flattery's  self  is  dead. 

Yes  I  false  and  fleeting  as  the  wind,  are  all. 
Friendship's  fond  vows,  and  love's  deceitful  smile. 

Soon  as  the  golden  showers  no  longer  fall, 
Cold  is  the  heart  that  lures  us  with  its  wile. 

Soon  as  the  goblet's  dry,  in  vain  we  call 
On  our  Patroclus !  yes  ;  that  metal  vile 

Is  stronger  still  than  virtue,  wit  or  beauty. 

That  gone — the  swarm  goes  too,  and  Lais  talks  of  duty. 

Now  tfarill'd  and  saddened  by  the  mournful  truth. 
How  vaio  those  dreams  so  transient,  tho'  so  bright 

)Vhich  lull  us  in  the  rosy  days  of  youth. 
As  in  an  atmosphere  of  life  and  light 

When  man's  a  God  unto  himself  in  sooth, 
Phanias  resolved  this  time  to  choose  aright ; 

To  tear  himself,  although  'twas  somewhat  late. 

From  the  delusive  past,  and  brave  the  storms  of  fate. 

The  poet  soon  consoled  himself  for  his  lost  love,  by  marrying 

the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Augsburg,  but  seems  to  have 

' "  kept  op  a  species  of  Platonic  attachment  for  Sophia^  then 

Boche.     He  had  several  interviews  with  her,  even 

in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  when  she  still  shewed  a  very 

Warm  affection  for  him.    He  was  appointed  by  the  elector  of 

Miirtt  to  the  directorship  of  the  university  of  Erfurth,  which  he 

^eavoured  to  regenerate,  and  succeeded  in  attracting  crowds 

^f^udentsto  his  lectures.     The  professors  were  annoyed  with 

pimoQiccoantof  certain  innovations,  that  he  had  introduced 

^^  tbe  old  system,  and  they  and  the  clergy  attacked  him  on  ac- 

^Ot  of  the  too  great  freedom  of  his  poetic  compositioBs.  He 

8*^eup  hi«  directorship  and  repaired  to  "Weimar  at  the  solicita- 

^^^  of  the  duchess,  as  tutor  to  the  young  Duke.     Here  he 

^Oghtout  a  journal,  the  '^Mercury,"  in  which  he  criticized  the 

/^^^  of  the  day,and  published  various  satirical  pieces  against  the 

^^Wions  of  the  Freivch  school,     "  Oberon"  was  also  com- 

^T^'iced  here.     It  is  founded  on  a  story  of  French  chivalry. 

.  -^uon  de  Bordeaux,"  and  introduces  the  Oberon  and  Titania 

.     Shakespeare.     It  is  well  known  in  these  countries  by  the 

/^^slation  done  by  Sotheby.    This  was  the  last  of  his  romantic 

^^^ks. 

^e  purchased  a  small  estate  called  Osmanstadt,  wiih  bi$ 

^^mulatcd  savings,  and  retired  there  with  his  family.     His 


>tiil  keot  Of 
Mme.  ae  la 
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raoUier  shortly  joined 
lust  her  husband  tli: 
destined,  however,  to 
wife,  mother,  and  sev 
reduced  in  vnlue  on 
obliged  to  sell  it,  and 
Jeiiii,  his  house  was 
Napoleon  to  tlie  coti 
remedied,  to  a  certain 
in  Erfurth,  during  1 1 
see,  and  conversed  vvil 
subject  of  Qesar,  who 
his  assassins,  as  he  hai 
■VVieland,  at  the  age 
and  tlioiigli  he  had  s 
broke  his  collar  bone, 
paralysis  put  an  end 
Ills  wife  at  Osmanstadi 
their  remains,  with  tin 
self :  "  Three  souls  w 
mortal  relics  sleep  wit 
tants  of  Weimar  liavi 
thej-  inaugurated  his  . 
Schiller,  in  the  month 
tribute  whs  paid  to  his  i 
author  whose  works  wt 
hours,  and  by  means  o 
the  ranks  of  European  . 
his  master.  His  who! 
Iructifyiiig  and  cheerinj 
posterity  will  hail  him, 
mortal  Wieland  I" 

The  poet  and  the  crii 
latter  perhaps  in  &  grea 
verse  was  the  fact  with  K 
life,  as  related  by  Mde 
ftis  passionate  love  of 
jxcited  when  a  preadie, 
jf  Holstein ;  his  meet 
Caroline  Flachslaud,  are 
iroduce  much  poetry,  his 
iome  from  Scotch  ballad 
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and  the  '^Cidy"  a  free  veraiou  of  the  Spanish  romance.     In  his 

*'  fngmenU  for  German  Literature,"  and  *'  Gritische  Wftider," 

'^  drew  a  very  trothful  contrast  between  the  writings  of  the 

ancients  and  those  of  his  fellow-countrymen  poets.     The  phil- 

^fhj  of  the  age,  Kant  and  Fichte,  did  not  escape  his  criticism, 

^y  which  he  showed  itii  tendency  to  destroy  all  true  religion. 

He  rinted  Italy  late  in  life,   where  he  met  the  celebrated 

-Angelica  Kauffman,  whose  misforlnnes   and    virtues  excited 

*  great  deal   of    interest  in  his    mind.      His  acquaintance 

^th  Goethe  and  Schiller  lasted  for  a  great  number  of  years  ; 

^y  both  was  he  esteemed  as  a  man  of  great  worth.     ''  I  come 

^Om  Herder,"  writes  Schiller  to  his  friend  Korner ;  **  If  you 

bave  seen  his  picture  at  Oraff,  you  can  represent  him  perfectly 

^o  yourself;  only  that  his  conntenance  is  not  sufficiently  stern. 

ne  has  pleased  me  much  ;  his  conversation  is  full  of  vigour, 

intellect,  and  fire;  but  all  his  sensations  consist  of  love  and 

hate.    Goethe  he  loves  with  passion,  a  sort  of  adoration.     I 

■xiust  be  quite  unknown  to  him,  for  he  asked  if  I  were  married. 

ue  treated  me  like  a  person  of  whom  he  had  seen  nothing,  but 

^ho  possessed  the  reputation  of  being  somebody.     Herder  is 

ftcoazingly  polite.     One  feels  one's  self  at  ease  in  his  presence." 

Ue  died  in  1808,  having  contributed  much  to  elevate  the  taste 

^f  Germany  in  literature  and  poetry. 

Sehubart's  life  was  much  more  extraordinary,  combining 

'^cokless  extravagance  with  the  most  fearless  patriotic  feeling, 

^^d  great  love  of  the  muses.     His  follies  obliged  his  wife  to 

^y  fit»m  him.     He  then  set  up  a  paper  at  Augsburg,  in  which 

he  attacked  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  the  luxury  of  many 

^ff  the  German  courts.     Driven  from  thence,  he  took  refuge  at 

Uln,  where  he  became  partially  reformed,  and  was  joined  by 

"i«  wife  and  children     The  enmity  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtenberg 

punned  him  ;  he  was  suddenly  seized  and  thrown  into  prison 

"^b*  fortress  of  Hohenasperg,  where  he  lingered,  sometimes 

^^veen  life  and  death,  during  a  period  of  ten  years.     It  was 

uQring  this  confinement  that  he  wrote  some  of  his  best  pieces, 

^noQgii  unable  for  a  long  time  to  procure  paper  or  ink,  on 

■ccoont  of  the  jealousy  of  the  governor.     A.  pair  of  snuffers 

^''  his  stylos,  and  the  wooden  table  of  his  apartment  tlie 

^^y  on  which  he  inscribed  many  touching  lines.     His  mind 

.,*•  oonstantly  occupied  with  his  misfortunes*,  the  miseries  of 

^  ®  '^retched  subjects  of  tlie  prince  who  held  him  in  durance 

**  and  many  romantic  subjects.     When  lie  was  released,  lie 
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resumed  the  publisliini;  of  I 
having  uiirortunnirly  broken 
died  ill  1791.  To  bis  Ulen 
Ihoso  of  a  good  musician,  hi 
JLudwigsbeig  (luring  some  pi 

Voas  commenoed  bis  olai 
club  of  tnelve  students,  ea 
iDBstersbip,  and  lectured  hi 
Ramler  he  learned  to  versil 
sending  con tribut jobs  to  tti 
Muses."  He  obtained  a  po 
Seminary  from  bis  friend  H 
attacked  in  a  low,  improper 
post  again.  With  a  nunibei 
named  tbe  "Oottiugcn  Fri 
for  tbe  "  Almanack  of  tbe  it 
ber  of  poets  of  the  da;,  Bii 
Miller,  and  Klopstock  faim 
"  Gottingen,  or  Hainbaod, 
and  veraes,  under  wide-spi 
favorite  pocta.  Yoss  descri: 
either  side  of  the  table  eat  tl 
the  head,  leaning  back  in  hi 
first  Klopstock's.  Bote  stooi 
"  Klopstock  I"  Every  one 
glaas,  uttered  the  sacred  oao 
drank.  Then  were  proposed 
Leasing,  Bamlei,  Gleim,  G 
one,  Boieltbink,  named  V 
glasses,  and  exclaimed,  "  £ 
death  to  Wieland  I" 

The  laste  and  freedom  in 
Herder  introduced  beoame  b 
faers  of  this  society  conceivt 
verses,  which  were  criUciied 
Voss,  who  on  ecoonat  of 
barely  able  to  get  an  educi 
denburgh,  and  afterwards  i 
geulleman's  family,  became 
llie  kind  friendship  of  Boie. 
published  in  the  "  AInianacli 
"  QoLlingen    Friend*."      Kl 
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porsQe  the  path  of  poetry^  and  he  gave  up  his  vocation  of  a 
clei]»maD^  for  which  he  had  been  educated.  He  proceeded  to 
HaiDOQig  to  visit  tlie  auihor  of  the  "  Messiah/'  whom  he 
looked  on  as  little  less  than  an  Apostle.  A  short  iUness  after- 
wards confined  him  to  bed  in  Boie's  house^  where  he  was 
attended  by  Ernestine,  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  and  fell  in 
love  vith  her  accordingly.  IJe  settled  down  afterwards  at  the 
village  of  Wandsbeck,  with  his  friend  Mathias  Claudius,  and 
tlioQgb  he  missed  the  directorship  of  a  school,  whicb  he  had 
tolidtedy  yet  his  income  from  the  "  Musen  Almanach''  was 
about  500  thalers,  or  £65  per  annnm,  at  that  time  a  reasonable 
stipend  and  sum  to  live  on  in  Germany.  This  income  was 
not,  however,  considered  sufficient  by  the  mother  of  F^rnestine 
to  allow  of  her  marrying  her  lover  ;  they  were  obliged  to  wait 
until  Voss  obtained  the  directorship  of  the  ^*  Musen  Almanach/' 
aud  an  increased  salary  of  £70  a  year.  The  life  of  the  young 
couple  on  this  pittance  must  have  been  very  constrained  indeed ; 
still  they  did  not  despair  of  better  days.     He  hired  a  small 

een  pavillion  in  addition  to  the  room  he  had  occupied  as  a 
elor;  a  table,  a  few  chairs,  sofa,  foot-stool,  and  curtains, 
^re  all  their  furniture,  yet  they  were  happy. 

Here  he  composed  several  original  poems,  the  "  Evening 
Walk,"  "  The  Penitent  Damsel,"  and  worked  heavily  through 
a  versified  translation  of  Homer.    This  is  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising productions  ever  brought  forth  by  man.     It  follows 
lioe  for  line,  almost  word  for  word,  and  in  hexameter  verse, 
^  original  Greek.     He  was  obliged,  however,  to  publish  it  at 
Hamburg,  in  1781,  by  subscription,  on  account  of  his  limited 
^Hns.    This  translation  had  a  most  important  effect  on  the 
I'^^tare  of  the  time,  and  the  German  language.     It  brought 
^^  German  hexameter  almost  to  its  greatest  perfection,  and 
jj^ered  it  ready  and  pliable  for  the  master-hand  of  Goethe. 
■Oiongli  Meuzel  accuses  Voss  of  "  Plunging  all  the  worthy 
f^^  of  old  into  his  witches'  cauldron  fresh  and  healthy,  whence 
^^y  come  out  little  Yosses,  all  marching  in  buckram,*'  yet 
'S^eat  meed  of  praise  must  be  awarded  to  him,  for  the  lucidity 
^  fidelity  with  which  he  has  transposed  Homer  and  Virgil 
^^  the  old  languages  into  his  own  modern  tongue. 

He  continued  still  struggling  with  his  pecuniary  difficulties; 
°^^  of  his  boys  died,  his  wife  became  ill,  but  he  obtained  a 
^^  situation  at  Eutin,  through  the  friendship  of  Cjount 
°^lherg.     Having  completed  his  translations,  he  turned  his 
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mind  to  an  original  poem, ' 
was  very  populnr  in  Germnny 
Schiller,  who  declares  in  his  " 
Poetry,"  that  "  it  resembles  t 
plicitf  ;"  yet  it  has  lost  all  its 
day.  His  "  Idyls''  are  much 
also  a  great  reputation  for  thi 

The  translations  of  Horace, 
so  good  as  his  first,  and  did 
liis  fame.  He  obtained  the 
at  Heidelberg,  just  fonnded  I 
ended  his  days  qaietly  in  tha* 
years. 

Voss's  Mcellence  lies  in 
translations,  and  the  perTecti 
man  hexameters.  His  other 
though  now  thought  very  1 
enjoyed  in  its  time  a  large  rej 

The  Hainbund  produced  ll 
second  order,  Stolberg,  Hoelt 
tras  the  sou  of  the  Chamberl 
has  been  rendered  chiefly  f 
Roman  Galholic  faith.  His  1 
others,  looked  upon  this  "ap 
and  certainly  used  no  very  mes 
associate,  when  he  was  about 
His  second  wife,  Sophia,  Cou 
Galitzin  used  a  very  strong  in 
in  producing  the  revolution  o 
on  that  account,  that  he  was 
forming  a  satisfactory  judgme 
a  true  poet,  his  balladii,  still 
to  the  fullest  extent.     The  fol 


Pirtjr  jf*n  upon  m^  bcAd 

Er»7  ye",  n J  twom.  m,  II: 
H»«  I  rUkti  In  nr  ud  *tr 

Dnlia  RnSslph,  aj  hgnrmrM 
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f  r«7  peril  ivift  to  meet,  And  thy  motber,  broken-hearted, 

&r^' M^t^ eoaflict'i heat,  Faded,  pined,  and  then  departed. 
^ptn  the  miMiittiig  hwait, 

'''Ike  down  ererj  hanghtj  crett.  Lonely  am  I  now  and  old, 

..  Bat  thy  shame  were  hundredfold 

**,&»  Tifo  thy  fltandard  ware  Hearler  to  thla  aged  breast, 

^^thy  feltering  troop,  then  brare.  Than  the  loss  of  all  the  rest. 
rjjia  M  loiia  nnshaken  tower, 

'^^  tki  ftw's  adraadag  power.  Dread  not  death,  for  die  we  must, 

j2_  In  the  Almighty  place  thy  trust, 

^^eo  knrad  sons,  braye  roixits  all,  Fight  as  fought  thy  sires  of  yore, 

^^"vs  I  seen  befkue  me  fan,  And  rejoice  this  heart  once  more. 

Hoelty  was  a  native  of  Hanover.  In  his  youth,  being  very 
^t  ddiousy  he  acqaired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  principal 
European  languages,  by  teaching  which  he  was  afterwards  able 
to  gain  his  livefihood.  This,  alternating  with  his  poetical 
compositions,  rambles  in  the  country,  and  evenings  passed 
'W'ith  his  friends  of  the  Hainbund,  constituted  the  even  tenor 
of  his  life.  He  has  left  several  pleasant  poems  and  songs, 
generally  of  a  melancholy  character.  The  following,  of  another 
description,  is  still  sung  in  Germany  with  enthusiasm  : — 


DBINKIMG  SOKO. 

A.  ^weryptradlse  of  bliss 

^PV«  ove  to  Ikther  Rhine. 
S  vact  I  ooofcsB  a  gentle  kiss, 

^■t  nretter  rosy  wine. 
vVba  I  bat  see  the  table  spread. 

And  gtasses  brightly  gleam, 
Aalibtsoiiia  as  a  Ikwn  i  tread 
^wtdtacee  by  the  stream. 

^^jttQitteriall  the  worid  to  me 

^*ko  brlriit  the  bowl  is  gleaming, 
A^  tte  ric&  Juice  I  lore  to  see 
_^^  tt  my  lip  If  streaming? 
^^  Uke  the  gods,  the  flask  I  drain, 
^^«k  purple  mantling  o'er ; 

I  jS  ""■  ■''*^  through  erery  rein ; 

A  ulok  tnd  ask  ftnr  more. 

^jJ»odd  ware  but  a  rale  of  woe, 
uZS'^  and  goat  and  grief; 
**  "Okie  Rhtaie  wine  did  not  flow 
*  *o«ros  of  sure  reUef ; 

A  spitting  of  blood  and  consequent  consummation  carried 

^  this  gentle  poet  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.     His  verses, 

^Wch  usually  appeared  in  the  "  Musen  Alraanach,"  are  liglit 

*^<i  melodious^  have  been  frequently  set  to  music,  and  are  still 

^feat  favorites  with  his  countrymen.     Claudius,  another  of  the 

J?JJ^^te8,  called  the  "Wandsbecker  Messenger,"  from  the 

»A^ in  which  he  resided,  has  left  poems  of  the  same  style 

^^  character  of  those  of  Hoelty,  and  may  be  classed  in  the 

^^e  8chool. 

^1  ."^^other  member  of  the  Hainbund  is  still  better  known  in 
^  country  than  any  of  the  former  by  the  translations  of  Sir 


That  lifts  the  beggar  to  the  throne. 
Annals  both  H^yen  and  Earth, 

Gives  an  Elysium  of  it«  own 
To  all  of  mortal  birth. 

'TIS  the  true  panacea,  'tis  plain ; 

The  old  man's  blood  it  Area  *, 
It  frights  away  each  ache  and  pain, 

And  hope  and  youth  inspires. 
Long  live  the  fair  and  blissftil  land 

That  grows  the  rosy  wine. 
And  long  IWe  he  whose  skllftxl  hand 

Planteid  and  propp'd  the  rine. 

And  erery  pretty  little  lass 

Who  plucked  the  grape  I  ween. 
To  her  a  ftall  and  brimming  glass 

I  dedicate  as  queen  ! 
So  long  live  every  German  bold 

Who  still  his  Rhino  wine  drinks 
So  long  as  the  glass  can  hold ; 

Then  down  to  earth  he  sinks  1 
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Wall«r  Scott.  Bi 
most  romautic  des 
habits  unUl  somei 
Boie,  who  made  h 
In  this  he  publish 
ein  braver  mann 
resounded  throngl 
of  the  Gottingei 
"  Leonore  "  may 
unnecessary  to  re- 
He  married  a  j 
the  time  deeply  in 
produced  the  moe 
and  that  of  hia  « 
lived  in  his  housQ 
Dora,  yet  she  bor 
coDsnmption  relie 
life.  Shortly  afte 
whom  he  has  celt 
but  lost  her  again 
event  threw  him  i 
relieved  by  a  ven 
named  Eliza,  fell 
poetry,  and  ptiblii 
the  following  line 


The  verses  coi 
eluded : 

tJHisn  wtlb  goM— to  praa 

Ind  Burgar  too  wen 

I'd  gin  him  nwdaitlr  m 

Aid  jMIr  dvoga  niT  U 

BiJrger's  answ 
a  full  account  of 
lady  against  dee 
resolate;  they  w( 
Eliza  began  to  Uv 
means  of  her  hui 
his  first  wife.     A 
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suit  brought  against  him  by  his  patron  Count  UJten,  soon 
broDght  him  to  the  grave.  His  poems,  principally  consisting 
of  sonnets  to  Molly,  during  his  first  wife  s  lifetime  and  after 
ber  death,  have  been  done  into  English  by  various  hands,  and 
must  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  following  little 
piece  gives  a  charming  description  of  rural  scenery  : — 


MT  VILLAGE. 


I  claim  a  name 
For  my  hamlet's  fsLzAB ; 

For  meiuls  so  greea 
Are  no  where  seen 

A3  clianng  us  here; 
litre  rocks  arise, 

A  pasture  there, 
While  yonder  lies 

The  meadow  fair. 
n.:rc  gnreti  extend 

Their  shadowy  gloom, 
An>l  lime-trees  lend 

llidr  sweet  perfnme. 
Tt*  sheep-cotes  stand 

(>n  yonder  height, 
A  ciea'1  at  hand. 

My  "  calm  delight ," 
Tor  thns  I  call 

That  lowly  spot 
Where  *taudA  my  all. 

My  om  n  sweet  cot. 
Where  elm  and  vine 

T!j(ir  leaves  enfwine. 
Anil  form  aborc 

The  &hade  I  lore. 

A  silver  brook 

With  mnrmuring  soand 
Frcn  yonder  nook 

Its  way  has  fonnd^ 
AiKi  dows  on  singing 

Its  joyous  hvmn, 
Mhi  tall  tree*  flinging 

Ihfir  shadows  dim. 
In  i:.«  clear  fountain 

Reflecting  stUl 
The  grove,  the  moantain, 

Pne  lambs,  the  hill. 
The  sunlight  dancing 

A«T03*5  the  stream, 
T],c.  ftshes  glancing 

With  sih-erj-  gleam, 
Nov  upwards  dashing, 

Kow  (living  low, 
Thrur  gay  ftres  flashlDg 

With  riuliont  glow. 
Oh  !  all  is  fair  ; 

Bit  loveliest,  thou, 
GlTcst  it  the  air 

Onieavea  b«k>w. 


The  earliest  dawn 

Of  rosy  morn. 
Awakes  us  both, 

While,  nothing  loathe, 
My  steps  she  leads 

Where  morning's  queen 
The  flowery  meads 

And  pastures  preen 
With  dew  is  sprinkling, 

Where  pcails  are  glittering 
And  dew-drops  twinkling, 

And  birds  are  twittering. 
The  bud  uncloses 

Its  hidden  bloom. 
And  blushing  roses 

Shed  sweet  perfume. 
They  blossom  bright,  I0V5, 

But  not  more  bright 
Than  thy  sweet  form,  love, 

My  life,  my  light ! 
And  now  wo  spread 

Our  frugal  meal. 
Where  o'er  our  head 

The  sunbeams  steal 
Through  leaves  embowering 

And  branches  flowering. 

Thos  In  fall  measnre 

Still  abound 
Mirth  and  pleasure 

In  joyful  sound. 
Oh!  blissful  lot! 

If  t4me  be  kind 
And  blight  thee  not. 

But  leave  my  mind 
Untainted  still 

And  firm  my  wtU, 
Nor  change  the  form 

And  heart  so  warm, 
Then  fortune  go 

To  East  or  West, 
Thy  gifU  hcstow 

As  thou  deem'st  best 
I  still  shall  gaze 

From  envy  clear. 
And  sing  thy  praise, 

My  village  dear  I 


The  Haiubuud  produced  another  school  of  poets,  which 
^id  fair  to  carry  the  German  taste  into  an  extreme  op- 
posite to  that  of  Voss,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  into  whose  era 
we  arc  now  arriving,  the  romantic  as  opposed  to  the  classical 
scliool.    These  were  the  two  Schlegels,  Tieck,  de  la  Motte 
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tlie  mystic  philosophy  of  Bohme,  Kant,  Fichte  and  Schelling, 
for  a  time,  onlj  to  abandon  altogether  as  ridiculous  the 
doctrines  of  transcendentalism.  He  visited  London  in  1810, 
pa}ing  the  greatest  reverence  for  every  reminiscence  of 
S;iakespeare,anddiedat  Berlin  in  1843.  .His  *' Volksraarchen" 
or  Popular  Tales,  and  "  Novellen,"  are  his  principal  claims  to 
celebrity.  They  are  pretty  well  known  here  by  Carlyle's 
translations. 

Xuvalis  was  one  of  those  strange  minds,  who  now  and  then 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  whom  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  pronounce  whether  a  strain  of  madness  does  not  run 
through  their  composition.  He  united  an  extraordinary  re- 
ligious fervour  and  desire  to  fathom  the  attributes  of  the  Eter- 
nal, and  the  mysteries  of  religion,  a  wild  species  of  mysticism, 
vbich  caused  him  to  be  nearly  idolized  by  his  youthful  con- 
temporaries, with  a  fantastic  imagination  bordering  on  extra- 
vagance. He  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  of^thirteen,  who 
died  in  his  arms  from  consumption,  and  he  died  himself  almost 
in  the  arms  of  another  young  lady,  his  afiBanced  bride,  at  the 
enrly  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  His  "  Henry  vod  Ofterdmgen/' 
*'  Aphorisms''  and  other  pieces  carry  romanticism  to  a  most 
incomprehensible  extent. 

The  author  of  "  Undine,^'  so  familiar  vith  all  readers  of 
literature  in  this  country,  De  la  Motte  Fouqu^,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  associates  of  the  llaiiibund,  and 
contributed  much  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  romantic 
school.  His  fame  chiefly  rests  on  the  fairy  prose  po^ra  above 
mentioned  ;  but  he  has  also  left  many  miner  pieces  of  consider- 
able excellence.  Schulze  was  of  another  order  of  miud  ;  his 
Wlads  and  songs  are  still  very  popular.  He  commenced  when 
only  eighteen  "  Psyche,''  which  displays  a  fertile  and  lively 
iD)agination,  but  is  spoiled  by  diffuseness  and  affectation.  la 
iHll,  he  commenced  another  poem  '*  Cecilia,"  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  war  of  liberation  in  1813,  when  he  joined  the 
nsing  of  his  countrymen.  He  composed  several  martial  songs, 
which  roused  his  fellow  patriots.  Amongst  them  is  one  very 
well  rendered  as  follows  by  Mme.  Pontes  : — 

THE  BLACK  JAGEli. 

■What  is  gleaming  so  gaily  on  bu»h  and  on  brae. 

What  is  shining  tn  greenwood  so  bright, 
Who  cornea  forth  from  the  wood  In  such  gallant  array, 
Who  are  rushing  from  mountain  and  height  ? 
Tia  the  Jagera !  on,  on  in  a  torrent  we  flow, 

And  rash  to  the  combat  and  pounce  on  the  foe, 
To  battle,  to  ricfry— to  triamph  we  go. 

45 
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some  of  the  first  literary  men  of  our  own  age  Iiave  already 
nearly  completed  the  same  labour.  We  do  not  mean  either 
for  the  same  reason  to  dwell  ranch  on  their  history,  except  so 
far  as  they  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  German  poets.  Their 
merits  are  principally  founded  on  their  dramatic  productions, 
althoagh  many  minor  pieces  have  issued  from  their  pens,  espe- 
cially from  that  of  Schiller. 

Goethe  cannot  be  said  to  belong  strictly,  either  to  the  purely 
classic  or  purely  romantic,  but  he  is  decidedly  very  much  in 
farour  of  the  classical.  He  may  be  called  the  Sopliocles  of 
Germany  ;  yet  his  greatest  work,  the  "  Faust,"  must  be  classed 
among  the  productions  of  the  opposite  school.  He  was  born 
at  Frankfort  in  1749,  and  studied  law  at  Leipsic.  He  esta- 
blished himself  at  Wetzlar,  where  he  practised,  and  there  the 
principal  incidents  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werter,"  fell  under 
his  notice.  They  were  formed  into  a  species  of  novel,  which 
produced  an  immense  impression  in  Germany  at  the  time. 
The  attention  of  the  young  Duke  of  Weimar  was  called  to  the 
author,  who  became  shortly  after  Privy-Councillor,  and  accom- 
panied the  duke  on  a  journey  into  Switzerland.  In  17S2,  he 
obtained  a  patent  of  nobihty,  visited  Italy  in  1786,  and  on  his 
return  established  himself  at  Weimar,  where  Wieland,  Schiller, 
•^nd  a  host  of  other  celebrated  men,  combined  to  adorn  what 
fnight  be  then  called  the  Athens  of  Germany.  He  made  a 
second  voyjjge  into  Italy  in  1789,  and  iheri  accepted  the  post 
of  director  of  the  Theatre  at  Weimar.  His  productions  were 
not  confined  to  dramas,  poetry  or  novels,  but  extended  to  vari- 
0U8  subjects  of  natural  science,  the  metamorphoses  of  plants, 
theories  of  colours,  and  many  principles  of  optics.  l)uring 
Napoleon's  sojourn  at  Erfurth  in  1807,  he  shewed  great  con- 
sideration for  the  poet,  who  seems  not  to  have  entirely  forgot- 
ten the  condescension,  as  he  kept  himself  altogether  aloof  in 
the  great  national  straggle  against  France,  a  main  subject  of 
accusation  against  him  by  his  fellow-countrymen.  His  ordy 
son,  the  almost  only  remaining  link  of  friendship  or  family 
which  held  him  to  bfe,  died  at  Rome  in  1830.  This  had  a 
strong  effect  on  him,  and  he  departed  in  the  year  1832  under 
the  weight  of  years  and  isolation.  His  ashes  rest  near  those 
of  two  of  his  greatest  friends,  Charles  Augustus,  Duke  of 
^Veimar,  and  his  rival  Schiller. 

His  two  earhest  works  were,  "  Qotz  von  Berlichingen"  and 
the  "Sorrows  of  Werter."     They  produced  an  immeuse  influ- 
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Dr.  Anster*s  translation  to  our  readers,  as  one  which  gives  the 
most  faithful  idea  of  the  original.  It  has  not  been  hitherto  at 
all  sufficiently  appreciated  in  tin's  country. 

Goethe  had  a    very  strong  inclination   for  supporting  the 
aristocratic  tendencies    of  his  age,  and   also  for  regarding  as 
nought  the  necessity  for  observing  a  strictness  of  morality 
among  his  female  characters.     There  are  very  few  of  his  pieces 
which  on  that  account  have  not  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  youth.     By  this  means  he  has  gained  a  great  ascen- 
dancy over  the  feelings  and  tastes  of  the  rising  generation  in 
the  fatherland.     His  great  excellence  consists  in  the  supre- 
macy of  talent  which  he  displays,  independent  of  the  subject 
treated  by  him,  in  representing,  adorning  and   delivering  his 
scenes  and   feelings.     Menzel   says  of  him  **  Goethe  is  alto- 
gether a  practical  poet.     He  is  in  his  works  what  the  E;»glish 
are  in  their  manufacturies,  extremely  simple,  neat,  convenient, 
}et  withal  durable.     He  has  done  in  German  literature  what 
Wedgewood  did  among  English  artists.'*     It  must  however  be 
admitted  that  many  of  the  poet's  characters  are  not  of  that 
dej'cription  which  ought  to  be   made  examples  worthy  of  imi- 
tations; there  are  many  of  them  weak  and  dishonorable,  bearing 
no  proportion   to    the    magniticeiice  of  composition  which  is 
thrown  about  them.     His  beauty  of  language  and  euphony  of 
verse  cannot  be  surpassed,   but  when   we  come  to  consider 
several  of  his  works  in  the  entire,  their  influence,   object  and 
tendency  seems  to  be  completely  unworthy  of  the  form  in  wliich 
tliev  are  set.     Each  part  is  conceived  with  great  spirit  and  ex- 
quisitely drawn,  but  combines  to  form  a  dangerous  compound. 
The  secret  of  his  popularity  among  his  fellow-countrymen  is 
this,  that  he  wrote  to  describe   modern  society,  its  external 
propriety,  politeness  of  fashion,  and  social  refinement.     There- 
fore he  reigned  supreme  in  his  period.     He  is  chiofiy  remark- 
able however  for  his  difference  of  styles,  and  the  manner  in 
^hich  he  succeeded  in  producing  pieces  very  much  resembling 
the  works  of  other  authors   in  different  forms   of  letters  and 
liiiiguage.     His  "  Werter*'  has  been  regarded  as  apj)ronching 
Kousseau's  Nouvelle  Ileloise  in    visionary  sentimentidism  ;  his 
liiiuor  comedies  copy  considerably  Moliere  and  BeaumMfchais  ; 
his  tragedies  are  formed  very  much  on  the  model  of  Shakej>ptare 
and  Lessing;  his  lyrics  imitate  the  old  popular  songjj,  ami  are 
subject  very  much  to  the  influence  of  Herder.     In    his  other 
compositions  he  is  original  because  beholds  himself  forward  as  the 
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Schiller  in  his  youth  liai 
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>^^nch  produced  a  prodigious  efTect  on  liim.     Tie  afterwards 
attempted  the  military  life  and  the  study  of  the  law  with  llse 
same  effect.     The  works  of  Kh)pslock,  Goethe  nnd  Lessing, 
l^ad  at  thia  time  somewhat  purified  the  taste  of  Germany  in 
literature.     He  commenced  his  career  of  letters  in  tlie  Univer- 
®^ty  of  Stottgard,  where  he  also  took  a  nic(h'cal  degree  and 
shewed  a  great  taste  for  the  study  of  physciiolo;;y.     In  1781, 
lie  pubhshed   his  *'  Robbers/'  t.iie  electrical  cirect  of  wliich 
>'UT)g  throughout  Germany.     This  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able dramas  in  the  language.     The  rapidity  of  the  dialogue,  the 
horror  of  the  scenes,  the  dreadful  cliaracter  of  (he  hero,  raised 
^he  excitement  of  tlie  piece  to  the  highest  pitch.     But  there 
are  many  defects  in  it, — improbable  situations,  confusion   of 
^nes,  extravagant  often  gross  language,  and  manners  of  the 
eighteenth  carried  into  the  IGth  century.     The  moral  tendency 
^f  the  piece  was  so  bad  that  it  was  forbidden  in   many  of  the 
stat<»sin  Germany.     His  "Conspiracy  of  Fiesco"  and  "  Love 
And  Intrigue"  are  open  to  nearly  the  same  objections,  and  do 
not  possess  the  same  stirring  interest  as  tlie  former  tragedy. 
At  Dresden  he  wrote  "  Don  Carlos,^^  and  made  the  acquaintance 
^i  Wieland,  Goethe   and  others  at  Weimar,   where  he   was 
appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  history.     Shortly  after 
Appeared  his  "  History  of  the  Insurrection  of  the  Netherlands" 
And  many  historical  treatises.     He  married  in  17^0  a  Mile. 
de  Lengefeld,  whom  he  had  often  seen  at  Rudolstadt,  and  the 
same  jear  brought  out  his  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War," 
^hicii  has  more  scope,  development,  description  and  freedom 
^han  his  former  work.     He  received   pensions  from  the  iiere- 
"**«ry  prince  and  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Denmark,  which 
^led  him  to  carry  on  his  hterary  labors  without  interruption. 
*^^  Duke  of  Weimar  also  favored  and  supported  him,  he 
^mmenced  the  drama  of  Wallenstein  in  1792,  and  pnblisiied 
the  magazine,  called/'  die  iloren''  "  Tiie  Hours''  in  1795,  and 
^*^e8  of  epigrammatic  distichs  in  common  with  Goethe  in 
tue *' Musen  Almanack'*  of  1797.     His  constant   study  and 
^^^l^iiesa  of  constitution  brought  on  a  disease  of  the   chost 
^*'*ch  never  was  entirely   cured.     This  prevented  him   Irom 
*'*lowing  up   his  writings  as  he  desired,     ilany  princes  and 
?.?^  endeavoured  to  secure  his   presence,  but  the  Duke  of 
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theatre  there.  His  last  pii 
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but  a  lively  interest  pervades  all  his  pieces,  and  has  made  them 
be  verv  popular  wherever  they  have  been  represented. 

fiomanticisin  had  a  very  powerful  effect  upon  the  drama, 
as  well  as  upon  lyric  poetry  in  Germany.  It  tended  to  pro- 
duce an  exaggerated  and  absurd  style  of  performance,  full  of 
strong  and  exciting  incidents  mixed  up  with  mysterious  and 
supernatural  horrors  scarcely  fit  for  the  stage.  The  principal 
authors  of  this  style  were  Milliner,  Werner,  Grillparzer,  and 
Kleist.  The  first  began  his  career  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
b?  rivalling  his  ehler  brother  for  the  hand  of  a  young  lady, 
against  the  will  of  his  own  mother.  It  was  not  until  the  bro- 
t'ipr  and  mother  died,  that  he  obtained  the  accomplishment  of 
liis  wishes.  This  however  did  not  give  him  continued  happi- 
ness. His  wife  was  more  inclined  to  dance,  than  to  listen  to 
his  verses  or  enjoy  his  conversation,  so  that  the  union  turned 
out  to  be  anything  but  well  assorted.  In  181:J  he  brought 
out  a  dramatic  poem,  "  Schuld,''  (Crime J  in  which  there  is 
great  melody  ot  verse  and  vivid  imagery,  but  the  extravagant 
idea  of  a  presiding  fate,  or  overpowering  destiny,  something 
like  the  "  Deus  ex  Machine "  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  reigns 
iliroughout  the  action.  The  interest  of  the  piece  turns  on  the 
fulfihnent  of  a  fearful  prophecy,  by  which  the  hero  kills  his 
brother ;  then  torn  with  remorse  destroys  himself,  which  ex- 
ample the  heroine  imitates,  producing  a  horrible  fascination  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  reputation  of  this  drama  was  so 
great,  that  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  had  it  played 
before  her,  and  presented  the  author  with  a  diamond  ring  in 
token  of  her  admiration.  Milliner  did  not  long  survive  the 
breach  of  his  domestic  happiness ;  he  died  rather  suddenly  in 
the  year  1829. 

After  Schiller  and  Goethe,  no  man's  plays  have  been  so  po- 
pular in  Germany,  a^  those  of  Werner.  His  life  was  on«  of 
extraordinary  vicissitudes,  beginning  by  the  bed-side  of  his 
insane  mother.  He  married  three  wives,  the  two  first  of  which 
are  altogether  lost  sight  of;  the  third  a  Polish  girl  named 
Maria,  was  obliged  to  get  a  divorce  from  him  on  account  of 
bis  extravagance  and  licentiousness,  but  strange  to  say,  she 
and  her  second  husband  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him 
for  a  long  period  afterwards.  He  also  was  a  companion  of 
Wme.  de  Stael  at  CJoppet,  along  with  Schlegel,  Chamisso,  &c. 
Suddenly  he  went  to  Borne,  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
studied  Theology,   was  made  priest  at  Aschatt'enburg,  and  for 
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a  series  of  years  preached  to  admiring  audiences  in  Vienna, 
As  an  author  he  his  shown  i^reat  boldness  and  richness  of  fancv, 
strong  and  abundant  fluency  of  lan^ua^e,  kindness  of  feelini!, 
and  appreciation  of  all  that  is  excellent.  He  has  certainlj 
some  confusion  of  thought,  mingling  the  romantic  vith  ihe 
real,  a  confusion  of  the  offspring  of  imagination  with  the  fads 
of  everyday  hfe.  His  drama  *'Lutiier,"  was  hailed  through 
Germany  with  a  burst  of  entliusiasm,  although  (he  characters 
are  too  ideal  and  fantastic.  "  Attila  "  is  not  ?o  much  d;irk- 
ened  by  mysticism,  the  personages  aj)proach  nearer  to  those  of 
actual  history.  It  is  founded  on  the  tale  of  Hildcgunda, 
Attila's  last  wife,  whose  father  and  brothers  he  had  caused  to 
be  murdered.  He  then  forced  the  maiden  to  become  his  wife, 
but  the  next  morning  the  conqueror  was  found  weltering  in 
his  blood,  his  bride  seated  beside  his  bed^  bathed  in  tear:«  and 
wrapt  in  her  long  veil.  The  "  2i)th  of  February,"  the  uiosi 
striking  and  popular  of  Werner's  dramas,  is  constructed  from 
very  simple  but  horrible  materials.  The  scene  is  laid  in  an 
Alpine  cottage  between  the  colter,  his  wife,  and  ins  son.  Tiie 
old  man  had  slain  his  fcither  in  bis  youth,  and  the  curse  of 
Cain  followed  him.  His  own  son  slew  his  young  sister,  tiien 
fled  into  foreign  service,  and  now  returns  to  his  father's  roof 
without  being  recognised.  The  father,  who  has  made  a  prac- 
tice of  murdering  strangers  under  his  roof,  dtabs  his  son  while 
asleep  for  some  gold  he  carried  about  him,  and  learns  from  his 
dying  hps  the  relationship  which  exists  between  them.  Tiie 
plot  and  incidents  are  of  the  most  distressing  character,  height- 
ened very  much  by  the  situation  and  mode  of  life  of  the  per- 
sonages who  enact  it. 

Another  member  of  the  romantic  school  of  a  visionarv, 
though  powerful  mind,  was  Kleist.  He  began  his  career  in 
the  army,  then  studied  at  Frankfort  for  a  professorship,  then 
repaired  to  Berlin  to  endeavour  to  advance  himself  in  life,  lie 
met  successively  with  two  young  ladies,  who  returned  bis  af- 
fection, but  his  wayward  and  extravagant  procrastination  niKl 
absurd  ideas  about  domestic  happiness,  compelled  them  to  g*.ve 
up  their  engagements  with  him.  He  met  Wieland's  sou  in 
Switzerland,  through  whom  he  obtained  an  intimacy  with  tiie 
father,  and  afterwards  with  Goethe  and  Schiller.  At  Ronii.'s- 
berg  where  he  settled  for  some  time  he  composed  several  tuie?, 
and  dramas,  the  ''Schrofi'enstein  Family,"  in  which  two  falhtrs 
kill  their  own  children, and  a  comedy,  ''The  Broken  Jag/'onac- 
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lot  of  the  failure  of  which  at  Weimar  he  challenged  Goethe, 
ier  vhose  direction  it  bad  been  brought  out.  In  1807  he 
I  arrested  bj  the  French  at  the  gates  of  Berlin  as  a  spy,  and 
tto  Fort  de  Joux  and  afterwards  to  Ghalons-sur-SSeine. 
afterwards  settled  at  Dresden,  where  he  produced  his 
jtchen  von  Ileilbunn/^  and  ''  Prince  of  Homburg/'  the 
a  drama  of  the  middle  ages,  the  second  dating  in  the  80 
V  war.    The  crowning  tragedy  of  his  life  arose  from  his 

oacy  with  a  young  lady,   Henrietta  ,  who  imagined 

she  had  some  incurable  disease,  which  preyed  on  her 
d.  This  produced  a  morbid  melancholy,  cliiming  in  with 
temper  of  the  poet,  and  ending  in  the  following  dreadful 
e  as  related  by  Mme.  de  Pontes : — 

leist  was  passionately  fond  of  mu^ic,  and  Henrietta  had  a  Toics 
Dusiial  power  and  sweetness.  One  day  when  she  had  sung  more 
isotingl?  than  usoal,  Kleist  exclaimed :  '<  That  i<9  beautiful 
igh  to  shoot  one's  self  for."  "  Sckon  xum  Todtschiessen/'  She 
id  at  him  earnestly,  but  made  no  reply.  Some  little  time  after- 
Is  she  enquired  if  he  remembered  a  promise  he  had  made  to 
Ier  her  a  g^^^at  service  if  she  desireci  it  ?  He  replied  in  the 
matiTe.  ''Well  then,"  she  exclaimed  impetuously,  <*  fulfil  it  now. 
me ;  my  sufferings  render  life  insupportable.  But  no,  you  will 
There  are  no  more  men  of  honour  on  earth."  "  You  are  mis- 
n,"  replied  Kleist,  **  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and  will  do  as  I 

i  Mud.^ 

•  •••  •••• 

•vtrything  was  arranged  between  the  unhappy  pair  with  a  calin- 
■•  A  deliberation  which  would  make  us  doubt  the  fact  of  the 
nitj  which  darkened  the  intellects  of  both,  did  we  not  know  that 
1mm,  too,  has  its  method.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  Novem- 
I  1811,  they  set  off  together  from  Berlin,  without,  it  seems, 
ratting  any  particular  attention,  and  drove  for  a  while  on  the  road 
Potidam.  They  stopped  at  a  little  country  inn,  where  they  spent 
Kftt  of  the  day  and  tne  following  morn  in  apparent  cheerfulness. 
Yards  the  afkernoon  they  set  out  on  foot  for  a  walk,  as  they 
^  aad  proceeded  towards  a  wood  some  little  distance  from  the 
^  A  few  hours  later  a  forester  heard  two  shots  following  each 
*w  with  straofce  rapidity.  He  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  they 
^  tad  found  Henrietta  lying  lifeless  beneath  an  old  and  blastea 
*»ber  hands  clasped  on  her  bosom,  whilst  Kleist  knelt  before 
'-^is  head  had  fallen  on  his  shoulder — he  had  shot  himself  through 
'  t^le.     Bach  was  the  terrible  end  of  this  gifted  and  ill-fated 

'^nllparaer  has  become  famous  in  Germany  by  his  play  of 
' ** Ahnfrau,"  or  "Ancestress,"  more  wild  and  extravagant 
fancy  and  language  than  any  of  Werner's  or  the  "  Robbers'' 
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of  Schiller.  The  plot  consists  in  the  heroine  being  compelled 
to  wander  over  the  earth,  on  account  of  an  early  crime,  uiiiil 
tlie  last  scion  of  her  race  is  extinct.  This  occurs  by  a  robber 
chief  stabbing  his  own  father  to  the  heart,  and  his  sister  and 
himself  then  immolating  themselves.  **  Sappho,"  by  the  saire 
author,  is  a  poem  of  considerable  lyric  beauty,  much  admired 
by  Lord  Byron,  when  translated  into  Italian. 

Bauppach  had  endeavoured  to  produce  on  the  sta<i:e  ^me 
of  the  historical  glories  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  Germnm. 
Tlie  "  Hohenstauffen"  relates  the  principal  events  in  the  cart^er 
of  tliat  noble  house.  The  **  Nibelungen  Hort,"  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  principal  passages  of  the  celebrated  romance 
of  that  name.  They  are  however  sadly  deficient  in  rapid  action, 
distinctness  of  character,  and  harmony  of  arrangement.  He 
Bpent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  some  of  the  most  drei>r> 
parts  of  Russia,  and  died  in  1829.  Since  that  period  have 
arisen  numerous  dramatic  authors,  Grabbe,  Kebbel,  Mosen,  &c.. 
all  of  whom  belong  to  the  romantic  school.  Their  produc- 
tions, however,  are  such  a  mass  of  *'  extraordinary  situations 
exaggerated  sentiments,  or  physiological  curiosities,"  that  no- 
fusion  alone  is  their  distinguishing  feature.  The  romantic 
school  has  now  run  into  the  wildest  extreme,  and  requires  a 
Lessing  or  Goethe  to  start  up,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  some  of 
the  rules  or  order  of  classicality. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  a  class  of  lyric  poets  of  the 
romantic  school,  the  varied  subjects  of  whose  muse  were  not 
confined  to  ancient  classicality,  or  modern  romanticism.  Tiiy 
brought  out  songs  of  sentiment,  convivial,  martial  and  patriouc 
lays,  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  German  people,  and  uiakin; 
their  authors  almost  the  idols  of  the  people.  This  phase  de- 
notes the  rise  of  the  democratic  elemrut,  not  yet  brought  to 
its  perfection,  but  ere  long  calculated  to  produce  its  full  elfc^cL 

Hoelderlin  was  one  of  those  poets  who  endeavoured  to  min- 
gle the  spirit  of  classicality  with  the  fancy  of  romanticism,  il  c 
rules  of  antiquity  with  the  wild  fancy  of  the  middle  agt*?. 
His  life  was  one  of  mental  misfortune,  notwithstanding  i"^ 
great  friendship  which  Schiller  conceived  for  him  on  accouttt 
of  his  amiable  manners.  He  was  a  tutor  in  the  familv  of 
Mme.  von  Kulb,  with  whom  Schiller  had  been  in  the  s'aiDf 
capacity,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  a  wealthy  banker  at  Frai.k- 
fort.  He  was  obliged  however  to  leave  this  place  on  account 
of  the  jealousy  of  the  husband,  who  was  stimulated  thereto  i'} 
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a  young  companion  of  bis  wife.  This  event  threw  a  strong 
shade  of  melancholy  over  his  character,  which  ended  hy  making 
it  necessarv  to  place  him  under  medical  restraint.  In  this 
state  he  hngered  during  six  and  thirty  years,  with  a  few  lucid 
intervals,  until  he  died  in  1843.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
with  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  other  contemporaries.  The  follow- 
ing verses  will  give  a  good  idea  of  his  style. 


GREECE. 

Hal  we  met  on  Athens'  Kwred  ground, 

Watre  drabifion  fired  the  soul  of  youth, 
Wicre  mid  clustering  fioweni   the  lllyseui 
woand, 

W1;*;rt  Jyxrates  won  all  hearts  to  truth, 
T:.^rc  Asp&.«ia  roved  raid  myrtle  bow'r», 

Vitittt  the  blithesome  sounds  of  Joy  and 
rLirlh 
F.-;m  th*:^  AkTora,  marked- the  rapid  hours, 

V\  utre  Plato  forrnwl  a  F'aradiee  on  earth ; 
W:.MT  fruni  Inspinition  a  sparkling  fountain 

i].'>td  thf  hymn  of  harmony  divine, 
W  fc  -Tt  on  blue-eyed  Pallas  sacred  mountain 

h.^ims))ent  before  the  goddess'  shrine, 
Wbcie  !be  hours  unheeded  glided  by 

Vir.pt  in  drearas  so  beautiful,  so  fair. 
Ir.  tLis*  reaJnis  of  hllss  to  live— to  die— 

Ah  :  my  friend,  had  I  but  met  thee  there  » 
^-  .'j:t  themes  had  then  thy  song  inspired, 

M  rathon-its  hi  roea— they  alone— 
Ar  J  ray  soul  with  kindred  ardour  fired, 

iii-i  U'tii  a  worthy  minstrel  of  thino  own. 
r.*i  Hi;  burning  from  the  glorious  strife, 

V  jth  the  laurel  round  thy  youthful  brow, 
Ne"  T  Urceath  the  weary  load  of  life 

Hid  1  j-eeii  that  lofty  spirit  bow  I 
!•  t.sr  Mar  of  love  for  ercr  banished 

T'>  'i  fairer  sky,  a  brighter  clime  ? 
Av.  !liO.»e  kjolJen  hours  are  they  too  vanished 

^  urr<«  &oft  wiugs  concealod  the  flight  of 
tixe  ? 


Ah  !  In  Athens,  like  the  Immortal  flre, 

Hope  and  Joy  still  dwelt  in  every  breaat, 
Like  the  golden  fruit,  youth  s  sweet  desire 

Still  was  fresh  and  beantiful  and  blest 
If  amid  those  proud  and  happy  plains 

Destiny  had  placed  thy  pr  md  career, — 
She  was  worthy  thy  inspiring  strains, 

They  are  useless,  worse  than  uiseless,  here. 
In  those  better  days  so  bright,  so  fleet. 

Wo  had  formed  a  proud  and  patriot  band. 
Not  in  vain  that  noble  heart  hjxd  beat 

For  the  freedom  of  thy  native  land. 
Pause  awhile— methlnks  the  hour  arrives. 

When  the  etherial  spark  may  bum  anew  — 
Perish  not  a  single  hope  survives; 

This  Li  not  thy  sphere, thou  brave  and  true ! 
Attica  :  alas  !  the  giant  falls. 

Where  the  sons  of  gods  and  heroes  sleep  ; 
Rent  and  ruined  are  the  marble  haiis  ; 

Silence  broods  there,  silence— stern  and 
deep. 
Smiling  spring  descends  with  balmy  gale, 

But  finds  neither  flower,  nor  leaf,  nor  tree. 
Cold  and  barren  is  that  sacred  vale 

Where  the  Uyssua  once  flowed  bright  and 
free. 
Oh  1  I  long  to  quit  this  land  of  gloom 

For  Alc«u8  or  Anacreon. 
Gladly  would  1  sleep  within  the  tomb, 

With  the  holy  ones  of  Marathon. 
Be  these  tears  my  eyes  so  often  shed 

For  thy  land,  oh !  saci  ed  Greece  !  the  last. 
Fates,  in  mercy,  cut  my  mingled  thread  ; 

For  my  heart  belongeth  to  the  past. 


A  simpler,  less  imaginative,  but  at  Ihe  same  time,  less  trans- 
ctriidental  writer  than  tlieRomancist  before  mentioned  was  Cham- 
:5jc>,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  from  the  plains  of  Champagne.  Two 
ui  iiis  brothers  were  in  the  Gardes  du  Corps  of  Louis  XVI., 
cud  one  of  them  received  a  sword  from  the  unfortunate  monarch 
alter  the  eventful  10th  August.  The  family  was  obliged  to 
HTi:grate  into  Germauy,  where  young  Chamisso  pursued  his 
studies  at  WiJrtzburg,  and  became  more  than  half  a  German. 
Ho  joined  in  the  war  of  Prussia  against  France,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mde.  de  Slael,  whom  he  praises  very  highly,  and  to  whom 
he  attached  himself  even  during  her  exile  at  Coppet.  His 
fir-it  work  which  brought  him  into  notice,  was  the  strange, 
fantastic  story  of  "  Peter  Schlemibl ;  or,  the  Man  who  had 
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lost  his  Shadow.*'  This  has  been  translated  three  or  four 
times  into  English,  and  into  every  language  in  Earope.  In 
1815  he  joined  an  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  which  last^^il 
during  a  good  portion  of  three  years,  and  gave  him  ample 
opportunity  for  developing  his  talent  for  poetry,  up  to  tliat 
time  dormant.  On  his  return  he  married,  and  shortly  after 
received  an  indemnity  as  an  old  emigrant  from  the  restored 
Bourbons,  of  100,000  francs*  His  poems,  collected  by  him- 
self in  1827,  caused  a  considerable  sensation  in  Germany,  and 
earned  for  him  a  membership  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at 
Berlin.  Notwithstanding  his  former  emigration  he  rejoiced 
in  1830,  at  the  expulsion  of  the  elder  Bourbons.  Mme.  Pontes 
gives  translations  from  three  of  his  best  pieces,  **  The  Three 
Sisters,"  "  Abdallah,"  and  "  The  Old  Washerwoman,"  which 
last  was  the  final  effort  of  poetic  fire.  Written  for  the  subject 
of  it,  the  proceeds  were  dufficient  to  insure  her  some  comfort 
in  her  old  age.  His  style  is  pure  and  clear,  neither  partaking 
of  the  romantic  fancies  of  Tieck,  or  the  classicalities  of  Hoelderlio. 
.  Descriptive  poetry  in  German  has  been  the  peculiar  province 
of  Mattliisson,  Salis,  and  Kosegarten.  There  is  nothing  verr 
striking  or  bold  in  their  works ;  they  consist  rather  of  simple 
delineations  of  scenery,  natural  descriptions,  and  the  soft 
emotions  and  feelings  which  those  are  calculated  to  produce. 

The  martial  and  patriotio  school  is  represented  by  Rorner 
and  Arndt,  whose  verses  served  mosUpowerfolly  to  rouse  ibe 
Prussian  population  to  resist  Prance,  in  the  war  of  freetlom. 
The  former  was  stricken  down  upon  the  battle  field,  and  hi 
had  a  monument  erected  to  his  poetic  genius  and  courage  bv 
his  fellow-countrymen.  The  greater  number  of  their  song^ 
have  been  translated  into  English ;  the  most  celebrated,  "  Ljre 
and  Sword,''  "  The  Prussian  Eagle,"  and  "  Where  is  il«J 
German  fatherland/'  are  too  well  known  ta  need  reproducticQ 
here.  Mde.  Pontes'  version  of  the  ''  Song  of  the  black  Ja^er'* 
is  so  spirited,  that  it  deserves  to  be  pot  before  our  readers. 


SONG  OF  THE  BLACK  JAQER. 

On  to  the  field!  spirits  ofTengeance  more  us, 

On  Germans  bold  and  free  ! 
On  to  the  field— our  standard  waves  above  aa, 
■     On— death  or  victory- 1 

SiBall  is  our  band ;  but  strong  is  our  relianoe 

Upon  a  righteous  Lord. 
To  every  art  ot  Hell  we  bid  defiance  ; 

He  ia  our  ableld  and  sword. 

Ho    quarter,    friends!    High  wield    xonr 
weapons  !  cheerly ! 
Death  be  the  invader's  doom. 


And  every  drop  of  blood !  oh !  sell  It  dfsrhr, 
Ttiere's  fr«edom  ia  the  tomb. 

StUl  do  we  wear  the  funeral  garb  of  tomm. 

For  our  departed  fame. 
And  do  ye  ask  what  means  the  hoe  we  bomnr 

Vengeance,  that  is  its  name. 


God 


righteoM  a-m 


to    our   side— cur 
victorious. 
The  star  of  peace  riiall  shin^ 
And  we  will  plant  the  standard  proai!  tal 
glorious 
Beside  our  own  free  Rhine  I 
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The  list  of  Poets  and  Poetry  given  here^  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, especially  among  the  modern  and  contemporary,  whom 
we  do  not  at  present  mean  to  criticize  further  than  this,  that 
idetjism,  mysticism,  snd  the  extreme  of  the  romantic,  is  their 
prevailing  cnaracteristic.  Many  of  their  names  are  well  known^ 
nod  famous ;  those  of  Uhland,  Freiligrath,  Riickart,  Kemer, 
Geibel,  &c.,  arc  very  popular  in  the  Fatherland.  It  is  very 
itnnge,  that  from  the  days  of  the  nan  Ilroswitha^  before  re- 
corded, until  the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  striking 
inslsDce  of  a  female  German  writer  of  verses.  Many  have 
<KstiDgQisbed  themselves  in  the  province  of  prose  fiction^  but 
inreely  any  attempted  to  invoke  the  muse. 

The  prevailing  feature  of  German  poetry  in  all  ages,  has  been 
the  romantic.  In  fact  this  species  of  composition,  as  op- 
posed to  the  classical,  may  be  said  to  have  originated, 
like  the  Gothic  architecture,  among  the  Teutonic  races, 
umI  from  thero  propagated  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  After  the 
Mda,  the  ballad  epics  of  the  Nibelungen,  Gudruue,  Walter 
rf  Aquitaine,  &c.,  directed  the  taste  of  the  middle  ages,  towards 
^  of  chivalry,  and  heroes  ancient  and  modern.  Then  came 
the  minne-singers,  whose  lyrics  tended  towards  the  same  end. 
The  meister- Sanger  only  fill  up  a  hiatus,  after  which  the 
ulloeDce  of  the  Aeformation  changed  for  a  time,  the  public 
^  of  the  age.  Hymns,  serious,  patriotic,  and  martial  songs, 
^  into  vogue,  poetry  declined  into  a  transition  state,  to  be 
'*n?ed  by  Opits,  Bodmer,  &c.  Several  schools  with  various 
tendencies,  were  now  originated  ;  the  Silesian,  Koingsberg, 
Ntiieinburg,  and  Zurich.  Bodmer's  admiration  for  the  "  Para- 
ge Lost,"  origiuated  the  last,  and  oi)ened  the  way  to  a  com- 
ply regeneration.  Here  commences  the  real  era  of  Modern 
^tiy,  which  has  been  said  by  Menzel  to  have  gone  from  the 
Ijnc,  through  the  dramatic  to  the  epic.  In  this,  we  cannot 
ttiU agree;  on  the  contrary,  it  commenced  with  a  species  of 
^c  by  Bodmer,  imitations  of  pieces  in  other  languages, 
"jmns  of  Gcllert,  and  Idyls  of  Qcssner  ;  through  the  higher 
^^  of  Klopstock  to  the  dramas  of  Lessing,  the  romances  of 
J'^^land,  Herder,  &c.,  to  the  mixture  of  all  tastes,  in  our  own 
T^'  After  the  revival  consequent  on  the  Reformation,  imita- 
'jwn  of  the  French  masters  were  considered  the  most  perfect ; 
Jhiitoij  be  called  the  period  of  Gallomania,  which  extended 
1^  tlie  lime  of  Klopstock.  He  united  a  certain  taste  for  fol- 
l^^ing  English  authors  and  subjects,  along  with  a  mixture  of 
classicality ;  he  thought  also,  that  the  highest  perfection  was  in 
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Whence  this  awful  state  of  facts  arises,  is  one  of  those  qors- 
tions  about  which  men  cannot  agree.     Some  attribute  it  to 
the  red  tape  of  the  Poor  Law  Comoiissioners*  office ;  others 
will  have  it  that  all  the  evils  spring  from  the  grasping  avarice 
of   the   ex-officio  guardians  ;  others  proclaim  that  no  matter 
whence  the  mischiefs  have  their  ori^n,  all  aire  perpetuated  md 
increased,  through  the  stupiditj,stolidity  and  pennywise  schemes 
of  the  elected  guardians.   That  all  those  who  may  be  eonsidered 
accountable  for  the  evils  of  our  Poor  Law  system  should  be 
somewhat   unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
authors  of  these  abuses,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.    Who  would 
acknowledge  himself  the  supporter  of  a  system  which  results  in 
crowding  our  streets  with  prostitutes,  the  Lock  wards  of  our  hos- 
pitals with  patients,  our  police  offices  with  rogues,  our  Convict 
gaols  with  prisoners,  our  colonies  with  worthless,  because  idle, 
and  ignorant,  and  unskilled  labour ;  a  system  which  trains  the 
poor-house-reared  child  to  consider  that  house  as  his  home, be* 
cause  it  destroys  energy  and  self-reliance,  by  a  permitted  idk- 
ness,  producing  in  time,  a  torpor  of  every  worthy  faculty  of 
mind  and  body. 

But,  it  is  often  asked,  what  can  we  do  with  them?  To 
this  our  answer  always  is,  do  not  teach  them  that  emigration 
is  the  object  of  life ;  do  not  let  them  fancy  that  all  the  people 
of  Ireland,  not  guardians  or  poorhouse  officials,  are  bom  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  going  to  America — teach  them  that  w« 
must  all  labor,  wherever  we  may  be — in  a  word,  keep  thetn 
at  home  and  work  them. 

Mr.  Hayes,  whose  valuable  pamphlet  we  have  placed  »^ 
the  head  of  this  paper,  is  a  man  evidently  able  to  observe  and 
reason  for  himself.      He  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  genuine  and 
thorough  Irishman,  and  being  neither  a  bucolic  ex-officio,  no^ 
a  shipping  agent,  he  has  been  able  to  convince  himself  th»^ 
emigration  is  not  so  good  a  thing  for  our  labouring  population 
as  useful  employment  at  home  here  in  Ireland;  and  in  proving 
this  somewhat  unfashionable  doctrine  he  gives  to  the  nationally* 
and  to  the  capitalist  one  of  the  most  useful  and  instructi^^ 
essays  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  fead  for  many  a  day. 

Mr.  Hayes  addresses  his  pamphlet  to  the  Poor  L»^ 
Guardians  of  Ireland,  and  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  conden*^ 
his  arguments.  He  laments  the  decline  of  the  small  fait^ 
system  which  once  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  he  writes:-^ 

"Nothing,  as   I  apprehend,  can  be  more  unreasonable  or  nor^ 
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t  thao  to  expect  to  find  in  a  country  like  ours — differing  so 
rkablj  from  England  in  essential  characteristics — equal  results 
a  given  system  ;  and  those  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  that 
iar  Rngliab  practice,  must  do  so  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
tions  Of  the  two  countries,  forgetting  that  what  may  be  bene- 
to  the  one,  might  prove  fatal  to  the  other, 
gland — a  peculiarly  manufacturing    country  with    numerous 

and  towns,  activdy  engaged  in  some  branch  or  other  of  in* 
iaiart  manufactures,  oapaole  of  absorbing  the  labour  of  the 

unmigration  cannot  feel  immediate/y  the  evil  results  arising 
•f  the  system  **  which  has  peopled  cities  at  the  expense  of  viU 
."  But  can  this  be  said  of  Ireland  ?  On  the  contrary,  ours 
[  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  the  rural  population, 
11  into  the  cities  and  towns,  only  become  a  source  of  trouble,  and 
toally  a  burthen ;  for  aa  we  possess  no  manufactures  of  any  ex- 
snd  have  no  prospect  of  acquiring  them,  while  watched  by  the 
OS  eye  of  England;  so  our  civic  districts  can  hardly  be  expected 
brd  any  expansion  of  their  present  limited  powers  of  employing 

IT. 

tnith  it  may  be  inserted  that  the  more  the  consolidation  of  - 
I  takes  place,  the  worse  off  the  towns  become  ;  for  not  only  will 
bave  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  taxation,  but  they  must 
endure  a  considerable  loss  of  business,  since  no  person  can  rea- 
bly  maintain  that  the  custom  of  the  family  of  a  farmer,  occupying 
Mrei,  will  be  an  equivalent  to  that  of  fifty  families,  each  holding 
»cre  farms. 

oa  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Ire- 
,  instead  of  increasing,  ia  still  decreasing,  that  the  deaths  and 
[ration  considerably  exceed  the  births,  and  that  the  estimated 
I  loss  of  population  from  1841   to  1857  is  nearly  3,000,000  ;  so 

our  population  in  place  of  being  over  9,000,000  in  1851,  was 
>^y  found  to  be  only  6,552,385  I  Is  it  not  then  our  duty  to  en- 
Wit  bv  some  means  to  check  this  immense  stream  of  emigration 
ek  drams  our  country  of  the  best  of  her  population  ? 
fiad  that  in  the  year  1851,  the  sum  of  X2 1,075  was  contributed 
terenty-nine  Unions  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  the 
XUM  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  some  4,386  emigrants ; 
'  ttoch  more  money  since  or  before  that  year  may  have  been 
1^  to  the  same  object,  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  say  ; 
^  doubt  a  very  considerable  sum  has  been  sent  out  of  the  count- 
^this  way,  by  the  seyeral  Unions  which  you  represent ;  and  it 
lirt  to  me  that  snch  means  of  affording  relief  to  the  rate-payers 
'  not  redound  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country.  I 
^f  that,  at  best,  yon  only  resort  to  such  a  system  as  a  tran&ient 

Wretched  expedient,  and  that  emigration  manifestly  does  not 
'enl  pftoperiam." 

'^ith  the  absorptioa  of  the  small  farms  came  the  epoch  of 
^lesaie  emigmtioD,  or  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  Irish 
odns,    Refierring  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Hayes  writes  : — 

'  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  when  it  becomes  a  serious  duty 
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Whence  this  awful  state  of  facts  arises,  is  one  of  tboseqaw* 
lions  about  which  men  cannot  agree.  Some  attribute  it  to 
the  red  tape  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners*  office ;  others 
will  have  it  that  all  the  evils  spring  from  the  grasping  aTarice 
of  the  ex-officio  guardians  ;  others  proclaim  that  no  matter 
whence  the  mischiefs  have  their  orii^ny  all  aire  perpetuated  and 
increased,  through  the  stupidity,  stolidity  and  penny  wise  schemes 
of  the  elected  guardians.  That  all  those  who  may  be  considered 
accountable  for  the  evils  of  our  Poor  Law  system  should  be 
somewhat  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
authors  of  these  abuses,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Who  would 
acknowledge  himself  the  supporter  of  a  system  which  results  iu 
crowding  our  streets  with  prostitutes,  the  Lock  wards  of  our  ho^ 
pitals  with  patients,  our  police  offices  with  rogues,  our  Convict 
gaols  with  prisoners,  our  colonies  with  worthless,  because  idle, 
and  ignorant,  and  unskilled  labour ;  a  system  whjch  trains  the 
poor*  house-reared  child  to  consider  that  house  as  his  home,  be- 
cause it  destroys  energy  and  self-reliance,  by  a  permitted  idle- 
ness, producing  in  time,  a  torpor  of  every  worthy  facultjof 
mind  and  body. 

But,  it  is  often  asked,  what  can  we  do  with  them  ?  To 
this  our  answer  always  is,  do  not  teach  them  that  emigration 
is  the  object  of  life ;  ho  not  let  them  fancy  that  all  the  people 
of  Ireland,  not  guardians  or  poorhouse  officials,  are  bom  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  going  to  America — teach  them  that  te 
must  all  labor,  wherever  we  may  be — in  a  word,  keep  them 
at  home  and  work  them. 

Mr.  Hayes,  whose  valuable  pamphlet  we  have  placed  »^ 
the  head  of  this  paper,  is  a  man  evidently  able  to  observe  and 
reason  for  himself.      He  i&,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  genuine  and 
thorough  Irishman,  and  being  neither  a  bucolic  ex-officio,  no* 
a  shipping  agent,  he  has  been  able  to  convince  himself  tb»^ 
emigration  is  not  so  good  a  thing  for  our  labouring  population 
as  useful  employment  at  home  here  in  Ireland;  and  in  proviuj 
this  somewhat  unfashionable  doctrine  he  gives  to  the  national!^ 
and  to  the  capitalist  one  of  the  m6st  useful  and  instracti^^ 
essays  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read  for  many  a  daj. 

Mr.  Hayes  addresses  his  pamphlet  to  the  Poor  t*^ 
Guardians  of  Ireland,  and  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  conden*^ 
Ills  arguments.  He  laments  the  decline  of  the  amall  b^ 
system  which  once  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  he  writes  :-^ 

"Nothing,  as   I  apprehend,  can  be  more  unreasonable  or  bi<''^ 
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xhyati  thao  to  expect  to  find  in  a  country  like  ours — differing  so 
remarktblj  firom  England  in  essential  characteristics — equal  results 
Troms  given  system  ;  and  those  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  that 
peculiar  Enffliab  practice^  must  do  so  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
oonditioDS  of  the  two  countries,  forgetting  tkat  what  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  one,  might  proTe  fatal  to  the  other. 

Esglaod — a  peculiarly  manufacturing  country  with  numerous 
citiei  and  towns,  actively  engaged  in  some  branch  or  other  of  in* 
dvitrialart  manufactures,  capable  of  absorbing  the  labour  of  the 
rani  immigration — cannot  feel  immediately  the  evil  results  arising 
OBt  of  the  system  "  which  has  peopled  cities  at  the  expense  of  viU 
N^"  But  can  this  be  said  of  Ireland  ?  On  the  contrary,  ours 
bcng  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  the  rural  population, 
drifCQ  into  the  cities  and  towns,  only  become  a  source  of  trouble,  and 
eUDtnally  a  burthen  ;  for  as  we  possess  no  manufactures  of  any  ex- 
tmt,  and  have  no  prospect  of  acquiring  them,  while  watched  by  the 
jiiloiis  eye  of  England ;  so  our  civic  districts  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  tft)rd  any  expansion  of  their  present  limited  powers  of  employing 
liboor. 

Iq  truth  it  may  be  inserted  that  the  more  the  consolidation  of 
^^n»  takes  place,  the  worse  off  the  towns  become  ;  for  not  only  will 
t^jr  have  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  taxation,  but  they  must 
^•ndare  a  considerable  loss  of  business,  since  no  person  can  rea- 
iMiably  maintain  that  the  custom  of  the  familv  of  a  farmer,  occupying 
^  teres,  will  be  an  equivalent  to  that  of  firty  families,  each  holding 
^icre  farms. 

Ton  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Ire* 
^  instead  of  increasing,  ia  still  decreasing,  that  the  deaths  and 
^■igiation  considerably  exceed  the  births,  and  that  the  estimated 
^  loss  of  population  from  1841  to  1857  is  nearly  3,000,000  ;  so 
^  OBT  popidation  in  place  of  beinorover  9,000,000  in  1851,  was 
Jl^teaUy  found  to  be  only  6,652,385  I  Is  it  not  then  our  duty  to  en- 
woor  bv  some  means  to  check  this  immense  stream  of  emigration 
^^  drains  our  country  of  the  best  of  her  population  ? 

lind  that  in  the  year  1861,  the  sum  of  X2l,075  was  contributed 
^  M?cDty*ntne  Unions  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  the 
J^Muat  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  some  4,386  emigrants ; 
**t  ttoefa  more  money  since  or  before  that  year  may  have  been 
**^  to  the  same  object,  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  say  ; 
^Bo  doubt  a  very  considerable  sum  has  been  sent  out  of  the  count- 
i^iathia  way,  by  the  seytral  Unions  which  you  represent ;  and  it 
JNn  to  me  that  sneh  means  of  affording  relief  to  the  rate-payers 
***  &ot  redound  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country.  I 
^'J^e  that,  at  best,  you  only  resort  to  such  a  system  as  a  transient 
^  Vratched  expedient,  and  that  emigration  manifestly  does  not 
''•••ftt  paoptriam." 

vVith  the  abaorptioa  of  the  small  farms  came  the  epoch  of 
violeiale  emigretion,  or  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  Irish 
^^na*    Re£erring  to  this  subject^  Mr.  Hayes  writes  : — 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  when  it  becomes  a  serious  duty 
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Whence  this  awful  state  of  facts  arises,  is  one  of  those  qoff* 
lions  about  which  men  cannot  agree.  Some  attribute  it  to 
the  red  tape  of  the  Poor  Jjaw  ComiDissioners*  office ;  others 
will  have  it  that  all  tlie  evils  spring  from  the  grasping  avarice 
of  the  ex-officio  guardians  ;  others  proclaim  that  no  matter 
whence  the  mischiefs  have  their  ori^n,  all  are  perpetuated  and 
increased,  through  the  stupidity, stolidity  and  pennywise  schemes 
.  of  the  elected  guardians.  That  all  those  who  may  be  considered 
accountable  for  the  evils  of  our  Poor  Law  system  should  be 
somewhat  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
authors  of  these  abuses,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Who  would 
acknowledge  himself  the  supporter  of  a  system  which  results  in 
crowding  our  streets  with  prostitutes,  the  Lock  wards  of  our  hos- 
pitals with  patients,  our  police  offices  with  rogues,  our  Confict 
gaols  with  prisoners,  our  colonies  with  worthless,  because  idle, 
and  ignorant,  and  unskilled  labour ;  a  system  which  trains  the 
poor- house-reared  child  to  consider  that  house  as  his  home,  be- 
cause it  destroys  energy  and  self-reliance,  by  a  permitted  idle- 
ness, producing  in  time,  a  torpor  of  every  worthy  facultj  of 
mind  and  body. 

But,  it  is  often  asked,  what  can  we  do  with  them?  To 
this  our  answer  always  is,  do  not  teach  them  that  emigration 
is  the  object  of  life ;  do  not  let  them  fancy  that  all  the  people 
of  Ireland,  not  guardians  or  poorhouse  officials,  are  bom  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  going  to  America — teach  them  that  w« 
must  all  labor,  wherever  we  may  be — in  a  word,  keep  tbetn 
at  home  and  work  them. 

Mr.  Hayes,  whose  valuable  pamphlet  we  have  placed  «^ 
the  head  of  this  paper,  is  a  man  evidently  able  to  observe  and 
reason  for  himself.      He  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  genuine  and 
thorough  Irishman,  and  being  neither  a  bucolic  ex-officio,  no^ 
a  shipping  agent,  he  has  been  able  to  convince  himself  th»t 
emigration  is  not  so  good  a  thing  for  our  labouring  population 
as  useful  employment  at  home  here  in  Ireland;  and  in  proviiig 
this  somewhat  unfashionable  doctrine  he  gives  to  the  nationali^ 
and  to  the  capitalist  one  of  the  most  useful  and  instructi^^ 
essays  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read  for  many  a  day. 

Mr.  Hayes  addresses  his  pamphlet  to  the  Poor  L»^ 
Guardians  of  Ireland,  and  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  conden»^ 
his  arguments.  He  laments  the  decline  of  the  small  fa^ 
System  which  once  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  he  writes  :^^ 

"Nothing,  as   I  apprehend,  can  be  more  unreasonable orno^ 
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injott  thao  to  expect  to  find  in  a  country  like  ours — differing  so 
emirktbly  from  England  in  essential  characteritttics — equal  results 
roma  given  system  ;  and  those  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  that 
■ecoliar  Enelisb  practice,  must  do  so  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
ooditioDS  Of  the  two  countries,  forgetting  that  what  may  be  bene- 
idal  to  the  one,  might  proTe  fatal  to  the  other. 

Esgland— a  peculiarly  manufacturing  country  with  numerous 
itiei  and  towns,  actively  engaged  in  some  branch  or  other  of  in* 
ivstrialart  manufkctures,  capable  of  absorbing  the  labour  of  the 
oral  inmiigratioD— cannot  feel  immediately  the  evil  results  arising 
<ttt  of  the  system  '*  which  has  peopled  cities  at  the  expense  of  viU 
1^"  But  can  this  be  said  of  Ireland  ?  On  the  contrary,  ours 
«Bg  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  the  rural  population, 
(rifCQ  into  the  cities  ana  towns,  only  become  a  source  of  trouble,  and 
vtQtnally  a  burthen  ;  for  as  we  possess  no  manufactures  of  any  ex- 
nt,  and  have  no  prospect  of  acquiring  them,  while  watched  by  the 
mIoiis  eye  of  England;  so  our  civic  districts  can  hardly  be  expected 
0  afford  any  expansion  of  their  present  limited  powers  of  employing 
ibow. 

In  truth  it  may  be  inserted  that  the  more  the  consolidation  of  - 
^ffoa  takes  place,  the  worse  off  the  towns  become  ;  for  not  only  will 
1%  have  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  taxation,  but  they  must 
^  endure  a  considerable  loss  of  business,  since  no  person  can  rea- 
MNiably  maintain  that  the  custom  of  the  family  of  a  farmer,  occupying 
^ftcrti,  will  be  an  equivalent  to  that  of  fifty  families,  each  holding 
^  acre  farms. 

YoQ  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Ire- 
1^4  instead  of  increasing,  is  still  decreasing,  that  the  deaths  and 
^■Mgration  considerably  exceed  the  births,  and  that  the  estimated 
^  loss  of  population  from  1841  to  1857  is  nearly  3,000,000  ;  so 
te  our  population  in  place  of  being  over  9,000,000  in  1851,  was 
JH^y  found  to  be  only  6,552,385  I  Is  it  not  then  our  duty  to  en- 
^^f^iwt  bv  some  means  to  check  this  immense  stream  of  emigration 
tUeb  drains  our  country  of  the  best  of  her  population  ? 

lind  that  in  the  year  1851,  the  sum  of  £21,075  was  contributed 
V  iiTenty«ntne  Unions  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  the 
*^>ttaa  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  some  4,386  emigrants ; 
|j^  BQch  more  money  since  or  before  that  year  may  have  been 
2|*^M  to  the  same  oliject,  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  say  ; 
^10  doubt  a  very  considerable  sum  has  been  sent  out  of  the  count- 
^  h  this  way,  by  the  seTeral  Unions  which  you  represent ;  and  it 
jNts  to  me  that  soch  means  of  affording  relief  to  the  rate-payers 
^  lot  redound  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country.  I 
2^*  ^1>^  *^  ^t,  you  only  resort  to  such  a  system  as  a  traobient 
^  ^retched  expedient,  and  that  emigration  manifestly  does  not 

''•'•at  paoperiam." 

J^ith  the  abflorptioQ  of  the  small  farms  came  the  epoch  of 
^■oleiale  emigroiioD,  or  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  Irish 
*^itt,    Refierring  to  this  subject^  Mr.  Hayes  writes  : — 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  when  it  becomes  a  serious  duty 
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Whence  this  awful  state  of  facts  arises,  is  one  of  those  qow* 
tions  about  which  men  cannot  agree.  Some  attribute  it  to 
the  red  tape  of  the  Poor  IjBw  Commissioners'  office  j  others 
will  have  it  that  all  the  evils  spring  from  the  grasping  avarice 
of  the  ex-officio  guardians  ;  others  proclaim  that  no  matter 
whence  the  mischiefs  have  their  ori^n,  all  are  perpetuated  and 
increased^  through  the  stupidity, stolidity  and  pennywise  schemes 
of  the  elected  guardians.  That  all  those  who  may  be  considered 
accountable  for  the  evils  of  our  Poor  Law  system  should  be 
somewhat  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
authors  of  these  abuses,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Who  would 
acknowledge  himself  the  supporter  of  a  system  which  results  iu 
crowding  our  streets  with  prostitutes,  the  Lock  wards  of  our  hoi- 
pitals  with  patients,  our  police  offices  with  rogues,  our  Confict 
gaols  with  prisoners,  our  colonies  with  worthless,  because  idle, 
and  ignorant,  and  unskilled  labour ;  a  system  which  trains  (he 
poor-house-reared  child  to  consider  that  house  as  his  home, be- 
cause it  destroys  energy  and  self-reliance,  by  a  permitted  idle- 
ness, producing  in  time,  a  torpor  of  every  worthy  facultj  of 
mind  and  body. 

But,  it  is  often  asked,  what  can  we  do  with  them?  To 
this  our  answer  always  is,  do  not  teach  them  that  emigration 
is  the  object  of  life ;  clo  not  let  them  fancy  that  all  the  people 
of  Ireland,  not  guardians  or  poorhouse  officials,  are  bom  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  going  to  America — teach  them  that  wc 
must  all  labor,  wherever  we  may  be — in  a  word,  keep  the© 
at  home  and  work  them. 

Mr.  Hayes,  whose  valuable  pamphlet  we  have  placed  a^ 
the  head  of  this  paper,  is  a  man  evidently  able  to  observe  and 
reason  for  himself.      He  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  genuine  and 
thorough  Irishman,  and  being  neither  a  bucolic  ex-officio,  iH)^ 
a  shipping  agent,  he  has  been  able  to  convince  himself  th«^ 
emigration  is  not  so  good  a  thing  for  our  labouring  population 
as  useful  employment  at  home  here  in  Ireland;  and  in  proving 
this  somewhat  unfashionable  doctrine  he  gives  to  the  nationali^ 
and  to  the  capitalist  one  of  the  most  useful  and  instructi^^ 
essays  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read  for  many  a  day. 

Mr.  Hayes  addresses  his  pamphlet  to  the  Poor  La^ 
Guardians  of  Ireland,  and  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  condense 
Ills  arguments.  He  laments  the  decline  of  the  small  fafO^ 
System  which  once  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  he  writes  :-^ 

"Nothing,  as   I  apprehend,  can  be  more  uiureasoiuiUo or b>^ 
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^ysti  thao  to  expect  to  find  in  a  country  like  ours — differing  so 
enttkably  from  England  in  essential  characteriotics — equal  results 
roma  given  system  ;  and  those  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  that 
ecnlijur  Enelisb  practice^  must  do  so  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
0Dditi(Hi8  of  the  two  countries,  forgetting  that  what  may  be  bene- 
tcttl  to  the  one,  might  prove  fatal  to  the  other. 
Elglaod— a  peculiarly  manufacturing  country  with  numerous 
itiei  and  towna,  actively  engaged  in  some  branch  or  other  of  in- 
itttrialart  manufactures,  capable  of  absorbing  the  labour  of  the 
val  immigratioD — cannot  feel  immediately  the  evil  results  arising 
«t  of  the  system  *'  which  has  peopled  cities  at  the  expense  of  vil- 
^''  But  can  this  be  said  of  Ireland  ?  On  the  contrary,  ours 
tog  Msentially  an  agricultural  country,  the  rural  population, 
Hno  into  the  cities  and  towns,  only  become  a  source  of  trouble,  land 
HQtually  a  burthen  ;  for  as  we  possess  no  manufactures  of  any  ex- 
t&t,  and  have  no  prospect  of  acquiring  them,  while  watched  by  the 
mIou  eye  of  England;  so  our  civic  districts  can  hardly  be  expected 
oifiord  aoj  expansion  of  their  present  limited  powers  of  employing 
iboor. 

In  tmth  it  may  be  inserted  that  the  more  the  consolidation  of  - 
^nm  takes  place,  the  worse  off  the  towns  become ;  for  not  only  will 
tbty  have  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  taxation,  but  they  must 
1^  Midare  a  considerable  loss  of  business,  since  no  person  can  re9^ 
i^ly  maintain  that  the  custom  of  the  family  of  a  farmer,  occupying 
^  acres,  will  be  an  equivalent  to  that  of  fifty  families,  each  holding 
^  acre  farms. 

Ton  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Ire- 
lii^  instead  of  increasing,  is  still  decreasing,  that  the  deaths  and 
^^iiratiun  considerably  exceed  the  births,  and  that  the  estimated 
^  loss  of  population  from  1841  to  1857  is  nearly  3,000,000  ;  so 
te  oar  population  in  place  of  beinffover  9,000,000  in  1851,  was 
*<tully  found  to  be  only  6,552,385  !  Is  it  not  then  our  duty  to  en- 
Qiavotir  bv  some  means  to  check  this  immense  stream  of  emigration 
^^  drains  our  country  of  the  best  of  her  population  ? 

I M  that  in  the  year  1851,  the  sura  of  je21,075  was  contributed 
h  liytDty-nine  Unions  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  the 
*^Muss  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  some  4,386  emigrants ; 
J*v  aoefa  more  money  since  or  before  that  year  may  have  been 
Jll^M  to  the  same  object,  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  say  ; 
^10  doobt  a  very  considerable  sum  has  been  sent  out  of  the  count- 
i^kthb  way»  by  the  seTeral  Unions  which  you  represent ;  and  it 
jNrs  to  me  that  sneh  means  of  affording  relief  to  the  rate-payers 
****  tot  redound  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country.  I 
[jJl^f  thai,  at  best,  you  only  resort  to  such  a  system  as  a  traubient 
^  Wretched  expedient,  and  that  emigration  manifestly  does  not 
''•'••t  paoperiam." 

Jvith  the  abaorptioQ  of  the  small  farms  came  the  epoch  of 
^"^Wle  emigiBtioii,  or  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  Irish 
^^Qs.    Beferring  to  this  subject^  Mr.  Hayes  writes  : — 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  when  it  becomes  a  serious  duty 
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Whence  this  awful  state  of  facts  arises,  is  one  of  those  qow* 
lions  about  which  men  cannot  agree.  Some  attribute  it  to 
the  red  tape  of  the  Poor  I^aw  Commissioners*  office ;  others 
will  have  it  that  all  the  evils  spring  from  the  grasping  avarice 
of  the  ex-officio  guardians  ;  others  proclaim  that  no  matter 
whence  the  mischiefs  have  their  ori|^n,  all  are  perpetuated  and 
increased,  through  the  stupiditj,  stolidity  and  penny  wise  schemes 
of  the  elected  guardians.  That  all  those  who  may  be  considered 
accountable  for  the  evils  of  our  Poor  I^aw  system  should  be 
somewhat  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
authors  of  these  abuses,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Who  would 
acknowledge  himself  the  supporter  of  a  system  which  results  in 
crowding  our  streets  with  prostitutes,  the  Lock  wards  of  ourhoi- 
pitals  with  patients,  our  police  offices  with  rogues,  oar  Conrict 
gaols  with  prisoners,  our  colonies  with  worthless,  because  idle, 
and  ignorant,  and  unskilled  labour ;  a  system  which  trains  (he 
poor*  house-reared  child  to  consider  that  house  as  his  homej  be- 
cause it  destroys  energy  and  self-reliance,  by  a  permitted  idle- 
ness, producing  in  time,  a  torpor  of  every  worthy  faculty  of 
mind  and  body. 

But,  it  is  often  asked,  what  can  we  do  with  them?  To 
this  our  answer  always  id,  do  not  teach  them  that  emigratioD 
is  the  object  of  life ;  do  not  let  them  fancy  that  all  the  people 
of  Ireland,  not  guardians  or  poorhouse  officials,  are  bom  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  going  to  America — teach  them  that  fc 
must  all  labor,  wherever  we  may  be — in  a  word,  keep  them 
at  home  and  work  them. 

Mr.  Hayes,  whose  valuable  pamphlet  we  have  placed  »* 
the  head  of  this  paper,  is  a  man  evidently  able  to  observe  and 
reason  for  himself.      He  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  genuine  and 
thorough  Irishman,  and  being  neither  a  bucolic  ex-oflScio,  no* 
a  shipping  agent,  he  has  been  able  to  convince  himself  tht^ 
emigration  is  not  so  good  a  thing  for  our  labouring  population 
as  useful  employment  at  home  here  in  Ireland ;  and  in  proving 
this  somewhat  unfashionable  doctrine  he  gives  to  the  nationalt^ 
and  to  the  capitalist  one  of  the  most  useful  and  instmcti^^ 
essays  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read  for  many  a  daj. 

Mr.  Hayes  addresses  his  pamphlet  to  the  Poor  La^ 
Guardians  of  Ireland,  and  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  conden*^ 
his  arguments.  He  laments  the  decline  of  the  small  bx^ 
System  which  once  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  he  writes  i-^ 

"Nothing,  as   I  apprehend,  can  l>«  more  unreasoiuible er 00^ 
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injuit  thao  to  expect  to  find  in  a  country  like  ours — differing  so 
emarkablj  firom  England  in  essential  characteristics — equal  results 
roms  given  systeoi ;  and  those  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  that 
ccQlitf  Bnfflisb  practice^  must  do  so  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
onditions  or  the  two  countries,  forgetting  that  what  may  be  bene- 
kail  to  the  one,  might  prove  fatal  to  the  other. 

Esgland — a  peculiarly  manufacturing  country  with  numerous 
itiei  and  towns,  actively  engaged  in  some  branch  or  other  of  in* 
ttttrialart  manufactures,  capable  of  absorbing  the  labour  of  the 
vil  immigration  cannot  feel  immsdiutefy  the  evil  results  arising 
>vt  of  the  system  **  which  has  peopled  cities  at  the  expense  of  vil- 
^''  But  can  this  be  said  of  Ireland  ?  On  the  contrary,  ours 
Mig  esBentiallj  an  agricultural  country,  the  rural  population, 
Irina  into  the  cities  and  towns,  only  become  a  source  of  trouble,  and 
Ttntoally  a  burthen  ;  for  as  we  possess  no  manufactures  of  any  ex- 
nt,  ind  have  no  prospect  of  acquiring  them,  while  watched  by  the 
mIou  eye  of  England ;  so  our  civic  districts  can  hardly  be  expected 
0  afford  any  expansion  of  their  present  limited  powers  of  employing 
iboor. 

Id  truth  it  may  be  inserted  that  the  more  the  consolidation  of  - 
&niii  takes  place,  the  worse  off  the  towns  become  ;  for  not  only  will 
^liave  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  taxation,  but  they  must 
^  wdare  a  considerable  loss  of  business,  since  no  person  can  rea- 
iOttkly  maintain  that  the  cuatom  of  the  family  of  a  farmer,  occupying 
^  acres,  wiU  be  an  equivalent  to  that  of  fifty  families,  each  holding 
^  icre  farms. 

Y<m  cannot  be  inaensible  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Ire- 
1^4  instead  of  increasing,  is  still  decreasing,  that  the  deaths  and 
^■Vntiun  considerably  exceed  the  births,  and  that  the  estimated 
^  loss  of  population  from  1841  to  1857  is  nearly  3,000,000 ;  so 
te  our  population  in  place  of  being  over  9,000,000  in  1851,  was 
*0taaUy  found  to  be  only  6^552,385  !  Is  it  not  then  our  duty  to  en- 
^vonr  bv  some  means  to  check  this  immense  stream  of  emigration 
^^  drains  our  country  of  the  best  of  her  population  ? 

I  find  that  in  the  year  1851,  the  sum  of  X2 1,075  was  contributed 
V  (tTenty-nine  Unions  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  the 
J^Muat  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  some  4,386  emigrants ; 
Jll^  mnch  more  money  since  or  before  that  year  may  have  been 
r^^  to  the  same  object,  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  say  ; 
"iftao  doobt  a  very  considerable  sum  has  been  sent  out  of  the  count- 
17  h  this  way,  by  the  seyeral  Unions  which  you  represent ;  and  it 
jNt  to  me  thiU  sneh  means  of  affording  relief  to  the  rate-payers 
**  Bot  redound  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country.  I 
[jJl^e  that,  at  best,  you  only  resort  to  such  a  system  as  a  transient 
^  Wretched  exped^t,  and  that  emigration  manifestly  does  not 
''•••tt  paaperiam." 

J^ith  the  abaorptioa  of  the  small  farms  came  the  epoch  of 
^"^ksale  emigmtioD,  or  as  it  used  to  be  called,  (he  Irish 
'^os.    Referring  to  this  subject^  Mr.  Hayes  writes  : — 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  when  it  becomes  a  serious  duty 
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Whence  this  awful  state  of  facts  arises^  is  one  of  those  qow- 
tions  about  which  men  cannot  agree.  Some  attribute  it  to 
the  red  tape  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners*  office ;  others 
will  have  it  that  all  the  evils  spring  from  the  grasping  avarice 
of  the  ex-officio  guardians  ;  others  proclaim  that  no  matter 
whence  the  mischiefs  have  their  ori|^n,  all  are  perpetuated  and 
increased,  through  the  stupidity, stolidity  and  pennywise  schemes 
of  the  elected  guardians.  That  all  those  who  may  be  considered 
accountable  for  the  evils  of  our  Poor  Jjaw  nstem  should  be 
somewhat  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
authors  of  these  abuses,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Who  would 
acknowledge  himself  the  supporter  of  a  system  which  results  in 
crowding  our  streets  with  prostitutes,  the  Lock  wards  of  our  hos- 
pitals with  patients,  our  poHce  offices  with  rogues,  our  Convict 
gaols  with  prisoners,  our  colonies  with  worthless,  because  idle, 
and  ignorant,  and  unskilled  labour ;  a  system  which  trains  the 
poor-house-reared  child  to  consider  that  house  as  his  home, be- 
cause it  destroys  energy  and  self-reliance,  by  a  permitted  idle- 
ness, producing  in  time,  a  torpor  of  every  worthy  faculty  of 
mind  and  body. 

But,  it  is  often  asked,  what  can  we  do  with  them?  To 
this  our  answer  always  is,  do  not  teach  them  that  emigration 
is  the  object  of  life ;  do  not  let  them  fancy  that  all  the  people 
of  Ireland,  not  guardians  or  poorhouse  officials,  are  bom  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  going  to  America — teach  them  that  tc 
must  all  labor,  wherever  we  may  be — in  a  word,  keep  tbeo 
at  home  and  work  them. 

Mr.  Hayes,  whose  valuable  pamphlet  we  have  placed  »^ 
the  head  of  this  paper,  is  a  man  evidently  able  to  observe  and 
reason  for  himself.      He  id,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  genuine  and 
thorough  Irishman,  and  being  neither  a  bucolic  ex-officio,  not 
a  shipping  agent,  he  has  been  able  to  convince  himself  tb*^ 
emigration  is  not  so  good  ft  thing  for  our  labouring  population 
as  useful  employment  at  home  here  in  Ireland;  and  in  proviriS 
this  somewhat  unfashionable  doctrine  he  gives  to  the  nanonali^ 
and  to  the  capitalist  one  of  the  most  useful  and  instructi^ 
essays  it  has  beeu  our  good  fortune  to  read  for  many  a  dav. 

Mr.  Hayes  addresses  his  pamphlet  to  the  Poor  la^ 
Guardians  of  Ireland,  and  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  condeaa^ 
his  arguments.  He  laments  the  decline  of  the  small  ht^ 
System  which  once  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  he  writes  :-^ 

"Nothing,  as   I  apprehend,  can  be  more  unreasonAble or bq^ 
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injuit  thao  to  expect  to  find  in  a  country  like  ours — differing  so 
emarkablj  from  England  in  essential  cbaracteridtics — equal  results 
roma  given  system  ;  and  those  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  that 
ecoliar  Enffliab  practice^  must  do  so  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
ooditions  of  the  two  countries,  forgetting  that  what  may  be  bene- 
idil  to  the  one,  might  proTe  fatal  to  the  other. 

Esgland — a  peculiarly  manufacturing  country  with  numerous 
itiei  and  towns,  activdy  engaged  in  some  branch  or  other  of  in* 
lutrialart  manufkctures,  capable  of  absorbing  the  labour  of  the 
vil  immigration — cannot  feel  immsdiate/y  the  evil  results  arising 
nt  of  the  system  ''  which  has  peopled  cities  at  the  expense  of  vil- 
1^"  But  can  this  be  said  or  Ireland  ?  On  the  contrary,  ours 
«Bg  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  the  rural  population, 
Uhq  into  the  cities  and  towns,  only  become  a  source  of  trouble,  and 
inotaally  a  burthen  ;  for  as  we  possess  no  manufactures  of  any  ex- 
m,  and  have  no  prospect  of  acquiring  them,  while  watched  by  the 
mIou  eye  of  England;  so  our  civic  districts  can  hardly  be  expected 
<»  afford  aoj  expansion  of  their  present  limited  powers  of  employing 
ibov. 

Iq  tmth  it  may  be  inserted  that  the  more  the  consolidation  of  - 
hnin  takes  place,  the  worse  off  the  towns  become ;  for  not  only  will 
dMj  have  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  taxation,  but  they  must 
^  Midare  a  considerable  loss  of  business,  since  no  person  can  rea- 
sonably maintain  that  the  custom  of  the  familv  of  a  farmer,  occupying 
^  aereiy  will  be  an  equivalent  to  that  of  finy  families,  each  holding 
^  acre  farms. 

Too  cannot  be  insenaible  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Ire* 
Itt^  instead  of  increasing,  is  stiU  decreasing,  that  the  deaths  and 
^^isration  considerably  exceed  the  births,  and  that  the  estimated 
^  loss  of  population  from  1841  to  1857  is  nearly  3,000,000  ;  so 
^  oar  population  in  place  of  beinff  over  9,000,000  in  1851,  was 
J^teally  found  to  be  only  6,552,385  !  Is  it  not  then  our  duty  to  en- 
wonr  bv  some  means  to  check  this  immense  stream  of  emigration 
*^  drama  our  country  of  the  best  of  her  population  ? 

I  find  that  in  the  year  1851,  the  sum  of  X2l,075  was  contributed 
V  aarcnty-ntne  Unions  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  the 
{^WMas  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  some  4,386  emigrants ; 
^  aneh  more  money  since  or  before  that  year  may  have  been 
21**^  to  the  same  object,  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  say  ; 
■Mao  doubt  a  very  considerable  sum  has  been  sent  out  of  the  count* 
I)  h  this  way,  by  the  seyeral  Unions  which  you  represent ;  and  it 
jNfa  to  me  that  such  means  of  affording  relief  to  the  rate-payers 
^  lot  redound  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country.     I 

*|*^e  that,  at  best,  you  only  resort  to  such  a  system  as  a  transient 
^  ^retched  expedient,  and  that  emigration  manifestly  does  not 

''•••tt  paoperiam." 

^ith  the  absorptioa  of  the  small  farms  came  the  epoch  of 
V^^lesale  emigmtioD,  or  as  it  used  to  be  called^  the  Irish 
'^tt*    Beferring  to  this  subject^  Mr.  Hayes  writes  : — 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  when  it  becomes  a  serious  duty 
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atliriiig  Christbu  or  Gem 
garb  of  Greece  and  Boiue. 
the  love  of  French  models 
sic9.  He  snminoiied  gods 
IJDg  the  ii)tricacies  of  t 
overcome  by  the  "  plast 
purity  of  her  philosophy,  e 
This  amiable,  reSiied,  an 
decoyed  iuto  a  heterogene 
the  epicurean  pliilosbphy 
travngant  idea  of  tlie  pla> 
JQingined  that  it  might  b 
syllable  for  syllable,  in  mi 
the  strangest  absurdiliee 
curious  specimens  of  labou 
their  involved  nature, 
together  lo  form  the  mixei 
rendered  themselves  supe 
country,  by  not  confining  tl 
tating  all,  and  yet  being 
The  most  recent  authors  h 
cidm,  and  transceiidetitalisi 
Buhme,  with  the  extrava 
uatcly,  all  true  simplicily 
these  wild  fancier;  nolhin 
of  visionary  beings,  reign 
We  will  say  a  few  word 
It  is  a  work  of  considerabl 
ance,  not  only  with  the  ui 
nitti  the  various  critical  w( 
for  a  series  of  years,  on  thi 
ore  well  worthy  of  the  orig 
or  pathos.  We  do  not,  h< 
vedly,  this  would  be  unwg 
whul  given  tn  the  romantic 
are  all  lovely,  angelic  beinj 
many  of  the  authors  iliemc 
sufficiently  particular,  nor 
to  cause  the  poet's  style  to 
slight  defects,  we  think 
ease  and  grace,  to  be  very 
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Art.  IX— the    ADULT   AKD    YOUNG    OF   THE 

POOR-HOUSE. 

Imh  Waste  Land  SeUlemenis,  versus  Emigration  and  Foreign 
Wiid  Land  Settlements,  Speciallt/  addressed  to  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians  of  Ireland,  By  James  Hayes,  C.E. 
Dublin:  W.  B.  Kelly,  1858. 

Forty  years  ago  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote — "  Tlie  time  will 
come  VThcn  the  whole  land  will  be  hypothecated  to  the  poor, 
and  by  the  strangest  and  most  unexpected  of  revolutions,  the 
labourers  in  the  country  will  be  substantially  in  possession  of 
the  wliole  rental  of  that  soil  in  which  participation  is  now  re- 
fused them.'' — And  now,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  we  find  that 
in  this  instance,  as  in  many  other?,  Sir  Walter  was  truly  **  The 
Wizard  of  the  North."  The  whole  land  is  "hypothecated 
to  the  poor;"  the  whole  social  state  of  Ireland  is  altered,  and 
tlin>ugh  the  results  of  the  famine,  and  under  the  cruel  confis- 
cations  of  the  Incumbered  Estates'  Court,  this  generation  has 
witnessed  "  the  strangest  and  most  unexpected  of  revolutions,'' 
aiiJ  it  sees  the  labourers  and  paupers  of  the  country  "  in  pos- 
seaiion  of  the  whole  rental  of  that  soil  in  which  participation 
was  refused  tiieni.'*'  In  the  old  days  of  potatoes  and  pig^,  the 
]:g  was  *'  the  gintleman  that  paid  the  rint ;"  things  are  now 
clanged ;  the  rate-payer  is  the  pig,  who  not  alone  pays  the  rent 
of  the  poor-house,but  suppliesboard  andclothing  into  the  bargain. 

That  the  poor  of  a  country  have  the  first  claim  upon  its  re- 
sources, none  will  deny ;  but  unfortunately,  in  Ireland,  it  is 
coahidered  a  matter  about  which  there  can  be  no  question  or 
li.^^pute,  that  because  a  man  or  a  woman  is  a  pauper,  he  or  she 
1  as  a  consequent  right  to  rot  out  life  in  idleness,  in  sloth,  and, 
too  oft^n,  in  vice.  One  rarely  hears  the  term  Workhouse,  in 
Ireland ;  in  ordinary  conversation  the  Union  Mansion  is  inva- 
riably called  the  Poor-house,  and  with  great  propriety;  it 
is  certainly  a  house  for  the  poor,  a  house  at  which  boards  meet 
and  squabble,  occasionally  job,  and  sometimes  "  cook  the 
elective  franchise  :"  but  it  is  not  a  house  in  which  steady,  use- 
ful, and  continuous  work  is  made  a  portion  of  the  every-day 
dutj  of  the  lives  of  all  able-bodied,  or  healthy  inmates;  it  is 
not  a  house  in  which  self-dependence  and  self-respect  are  shown 
to  spring  from  honest  labor.  . 
46 
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Whence  tins  awful  sfale  ( 
tious  nl)out  which  men  cai 
tlie  red  lajie  of  the  Poor  ] 
will  huve  H  that  nil  the  evih 
of  the  cx-oflicio  guardian! 
wliejice  the  mischiefs  have  tl 
increased,  through  I  he  stupid 
of  the  elected  guardians.  Tl 
accountable  fur  tlie  evils  of 
somewhat  unwilling  to  acc€ 
authors  of  these  abuses,  is  n 
ackiiou ledge  iiimself  the  su] 
crowding  our  streets  with  pn 
pitals  with  patients,  our  pol 
gaols  with  prisoners,  our  co 
and  ignorant,  and  unskilled 
poor- house-reared  child  to  c 
cause  it  dcstroj-s  energy  am 
ness,  producing  in  time,  a 
mind  and  body. 

But,  it  is  often  asked,  h 
this  our  answer  always  is, 
is  the  object  of  life  ;  do  nol 
of  Ireland,  not  guardians  o 
the  sole  purpose  of  going 
must  all  labor,  wherever  ve 
at  home  and  work  them. 

Jlr.  Hayes,  whose  valui 
llie  head  of  this  paper,  is  a 
reason  for  himself.  He  i 
thorough  Irishman,  and  bei 
a  shipping  agent,  he  has  b( 
emigration  is  not  so  good  a 
as  useful  employment  at  hoi 
this  BOJnewhat  unfashionabli 
and  to  (he  capitalist  one  ol 
essays  it  has  been  our  good 

Mr.    Hayes   addresses 
Guardians  of  Irel.tnd,  and  v 
Ills  arguments.     He  lameii 
system  which  once  prevailed 

"Nothing,  u   I  apprehcmi 
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I  to  expect  to  find  in  a  country  like  ours^-differing  so 
from  England  in  essential  characteristics — equal  results 
in  sjstem  ;  and  those  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  that 
ifflisb  practice,  must  do  so  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
n  the  two  countries,  forgetting  that  what  may  be  bene* 
one,  might  proTe  fatal  to  the  other, 
-a  peculiarly  manufacturing  country  with  numerous 
towns,  actively  engaged  in  some  branch  or  other  of  in* 
manufactures,  capable  of  absorbing  the  labour  of  the 
gration — cannot  feel  immediatefy  the  evil  results  arising 
lyslem  *'  which  has  peopled  cities  at  the  expense  of  viU 
It  can  this  be  said  of  Ireland  ?  On  the  contrary,  ours 
itially  an  agricultural  country*  the  rural  population, 
the  cities  and  towns,  only  become  a  source  of  trouble,  and 
I  burthen  ;  for  as  we  possess  no  manufactures  of  any  ex* 
i¥e  no  prospect  of  acquiring  them,  while  watched  by  the 
of  England;  so  our  civic  districts  can  hardly  be  expected 
ty  expaxiBion  of  their  present  limited  powers  of  employing 

it  may  be  inserted  that  the  more  the  consolidation  of 
place,  the  worse  off  the  towns  become  ;  for  not  only  will 
0  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  taxation,  but  they  must 
>  a  considerable  loss  of  business,  since  no  person  can  rea- 
intain  that  the  custom  of  the  family  of  a  farmer,  occupying 
trill  be  an  equivalent  to  that  of  fifty  families,  each  holding 
rm8» 

tool  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Ire- 
ad  of  increasing,  is  still  decreasing,  that  the  deaths  and 
considerably  exceed   the  births,  and  that  the  estimated 
»f  population  from  1841   to  1857  is  nearly  3,000,000  ;  so 
>opulation  in  place  of  being  over  9,000,000  in  1851,  was 
and  to  be  only  6,652,385  !    Is  it  not  then  our  duty  to  en- 
'  some  means  to  check  this  immense  stream  of  emigration 
08  oar  country  of  the  best  of  her  population  ? 
at  in  the  year  1851,  the  sum  of  JB2 1,075  was  contributed 
•ntne  Unions  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  the 
id  to  the  United  States  of  America  some  4,386  emigrants ; 
,  more  money  since  or  before  that  year  may  have  been 
the  same  object,  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  say  ; 
ibt  a  very  considerable  sum  has  been  sent  out  of  the  count- 
way,  by  the  sereral  Unions  which  you  represent ;  and  it 
me  that  such  means  of  affording  relief  to  the  rate-payers 
redound  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country.     I 
lit,  at  best,  you  only  resort  to  such  a  system  as  a  transient 
had  expedient,  and  that  emigration  manifestly  does  not 
opmim/' 

he  abaorptioQ  of  the  small  farms  came  the  epoch  of 
emigmtioD,  or  as  it  ased  to  be  called,  the  Irish 
Beferring  to  this  subject^  Mr.  Hayes  writes  : — 

lie  now  arrived  at  a  point  when  it  becomes  a  serious  duty 
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Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  almost  every  county  in  Ireland 
contiioj  some  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  which  lie  at  present  waste 

U(i  ODprodactive useless,  as  well  to  the  proprietors  as  to  the  count- 

17*  According  to  a  competent  authority.  Sir  Richard  J.  Griffith, 
l>rtter  known  as  Mr.  GrifHtb,  Commissioner  of  Valuation  (who  for 
the  last  half  ccutury  has  occupied  a  dihtin^^uished  position  in  the 
Cifil  Service  of  Ireland),  there  are  altogether  6,290,000  acres  of 
ludin  Ireland,  out  of  which  1,425,000  acres,  it  is  estimated,  might 
1>^  tdvantageously  reclaimed,  so  as  to  produce  both  cereal  and  green 
crops;  and  2,330,000  acres  more  might  be  drained  for  meadow, 
>Bd  paBture  for  sheep ;  and  doubtless,  if  owned  and  occupied  by 
an  industrious  class  of  sniall  farmers,  much  even  of  the  latter  could 
^  made  available  for  cultivation.  Let  us  assume,  however,  that 
there  are  in  round  numt>erB  3,500,000  acres  of  unoccupied  waste 
Iwd,  which  admit  of  being  rendered  productive.  Here  then  we 
have^in  a  country  where  land  is  the  raw  material  for  wiiich  compe- 
tition has  actually  extended  to  such  a  dreadful  pitch,  that  fearful 
crimes  are  per|>etratcd  in  consequence,  and  thousands  of  people, 
ttnable  to  get  land,  are  obliged  to  seek  refuge  either  in  the  poor- 
hoose,  or  on  board  the  emigrant  hhip  -here  we  have  an  unoccupied 
territory,  which  if  reclaimed  would  be  capable  of  sustaining  in  com- 
fort a  population  of  more  than  1,500.000.  It  is  not  then  surprising 
that  the  Devon  Commissioners,  in  reference  to  this  part  of  their 
iiH)oiry,  should  remark,  **  when  the  immense?  importance  of  bringing 
"^to  a  productive  state  6,000,000  acres,  now  lying  waste,  is  consider- 
H  it  cannot  but  be  a  subject  of  regret  and  of  surprise  that  no  greater 
P^e»s  in  this  undertaking  hai  as  yet  been  made."  Kven  so  it  is  ; 
••d yet  for  all  that  it  has  been  gravely  argued  that  Ir<^land  is  over 
popoiated,  and  that  nothing  can  so  materially  boneHt  the  country  as 
the  consolidation  of  farms  and  the  emigration  of  the  people.     •         • 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  question  of  the  reclamation  of 
Vute  lands  had  been  attentively  considered  in  tlie  old  parlian^ent  of 
■Kiand,  at  a  time — and  this  is  peculiarly  notable — when  the  country 
^comparatively  thinly  populated,  and  when  it  might  be  supposed 
th*«ime necessity  did  not  exist  as  in  the  present  day  to  render  this 
•**tter  of  bO  much  consequence  to  the  le^rislature  ;  ye:  we  find  that 
th«  Irish  Parliament  had,  lor  many  years,  been  called  upon  to  enter- 
*•*■  this  question,  and  so  important  was  it  deemed  at  that  period  that 
Jf'^fal  bills  were  passed  on  this  subject.  The  first  nuasure  of  the 
j"*»»  ** an  act  to  encoura^rc  the  improvement  of  barren  and  waste 
***« and  ho!?s,  and  planting  of  timber,  tries,  and  orcliards,"  was 
P**^!?)  I73i,  and  from  that  time  down  to  I7U3  there  was  a  constant 
*^^ion  of  bills,  intrtidiK>ed  by  members  of  the  Irish  Hi>uso  of 
^JJ^'^ons,  having  reference  to  this  n»aitor  ;  some  by  eminent  states- 
h^  •**^'\  «»  Fortescue,  Flood,  Orattan,  and  Hobart.  Did  the 
?*t  of  this  pamphlet  admit,  1  should  here  refer  more  at  len^^fth  to 

.-J^ls  of  some  of  those  measures  ;  howover,  I  must  content  ray- 
^  Y^i^ferring  the  reader  to  the  Irish  statutes  themselves.  Neither 
jjl  the  fact  be  altogether  disregarded,  that  undtr  the  authority  of  the 
IaIq"^  Government,  a  comniis>ion  was  appointed,  so  far  back  as 
?**•  to  report  upon  the  practicability  of  reclaiming  the  wiiste  lands 
?  "tlaod.  Several  eminent  sceintitic  nun  were  engaged  upoD  this 
'"loirj,  amongat  them  the  prt-aont  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works 
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imiffioed,  lome  profit  can  be  gained  by  such  an  undertaking.  No 
doubt  the  share  of  profit  coining  to  the  unfortunate  labourer,  in  thi» 
cift,  mut  be  BDuUl  indeed,  and  this  consideration  leads  to  the  con- 
dotioD,  that  the  Irish  peasant  will  undergo  the  severest  toil  where 
M}  £ur  prospect  of  reward  is  offered.  Now  the  result  of  these  in- 
qumi  prove  that  we  have  io  Ireland  over  3^00,000  acres  of  waste 
sod  unprofitable  land  and  that  the  reclamation  of  this  immease  waste 
cuUitffected  at  a  cost  of  about  ;£  10^00,000,  and  that  this  land 
when  reclaimed  would  be  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of 
SfOOOfOOO.  Here  is  a  large  basis  for  philanthropic  patriotism  to  work 
BjN>n.  If  we  take  the  aufhority  of  Colonel  Robinson^  the  manager  of 
the  Waste  Lands'  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  in  his  evidence 
^^e  the  Land  Commission^  when  he  said  :  **  we  find  that  a  man 
CIO  reclaim  one  acre  hiuuelf  annually,  and  when  he  has  several  child- 
ren he  can  reclaim  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  acres  annually.  An 
UHhtttrioos  tenanty  possessed  of  jt'iO  capital,  taking  a  ten  acre  moun- 
Uin  hna  of  reclaimable  land,  can,  with  his  family,  reclaim  the  whole 
UMven years.*'  And  another  equally  reliable  authority,  Mr.  Treneh, 
then  asked,  before  the  same  Commission,  whether  he  considered  tliat 
the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  would  pay  capitalists,  said :  '*  were 
^tenant  only  given  a  house  or  hovel  to  live  in  tor  a  few  years, 
liine,  for  two  or  three  acres,  some  guano  or  other  portable  manure  to 
wist  io  raising  a  present  provision  of  potatoes,  and  wore  care  taken 
*t  first  Dot  to  press  him  with  too  heavy  a  rent,  1  am  convinced,  in  a 
"^  jetrs,  any  industrious  man  would  rapidly  become  comparatively 
coAifortable  m  his  drcumstances,  and  an  estate  so  managed  would 
Mmly repay  the  care  and  capital  bestowed  upon  it." 

The  Devon  Commission  also  reported,  in  reference  to  the  recla- 
pifioQ  of  waste  lands,  "  that  a  great  public  beneiit  would  he  attained, 
looicreased  employment  for  labourers,  in  the  progressive  extension 
ofproductive  land,  and  in  the  opportunity  thereby  afforded  for  the 
'^^■^  of  industrious  families." 

Having  thus  shewn  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
'^^^^atioD,  Mr.  Hayes  then  proceeds  to  develop  his  scheme, 
^^  states  the  cost  of  reclaiming  land  in  Ireland,  and  compares 
^"^t  cost  with  the  expense  of  reclamation  in  Canada.  He 
•rites : — 

'  bave  tud  that  the  waste  lands  of  a  country,  of  rij^ht,  belong  to 
Hate,  bat  as  this  principle  is  not  recogni8e<l  in  the  ra!»e  of  the 


lands  of  Ireland,  I  propose  that  they  should  be  converted  into 

£*^**  for  the  poor   by   a  simple   process,   whereby   tlie   Pnor   Law 

^vussionera  of  Ireland  will  become  the  agents  or  purchiu»ers  in 

^J*^  for  the  bene6t  of  the  people,  who  shall  become  actu  il  occupiers 

J""^  owners  of  the  land  under  certain  terms  and  conditi<ms.     At  pre- 

.    *  Qoder  the  Act  11  and  12  Vic,  cap  25,  the  Poor  Law  Comniis* 

^r^<%  on  receipt  of  a  memorial  from   a  majority  of  a  Board  of 

^^^rditns,  are  empowered  to  hire  or  purchase  a  quantity  of  laud, 

^^  eioeeding  twenty-6ve  statute  acres,  for  the  instruction  of  ehild- 

'^  in  workhouses  in  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  and  the 

^oritv  of  the  Unions  in  Ireland  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
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privilege,  and  if  permitted,  no  doubt  would  gladly  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle.  I  mention  this  circumstance  merely  to  show 
that  there  is  no  new  principle  involved  in  the  purchase  of  land,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Unions,  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners ;  but  I 
contend  for  an  extension  of  this  principle,  whereby  a  direct  benefit 
will  accrue  to  the  rate-payers  of  Ireland  by  the  immediate  conver- 
sion of  a  large  class  of  persons,  who  are  on  the  point  of  becoming  a 
burthen  upon  the  Unions,  into  a  class  of  small  farmers  and  proprie- 
tors contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Without  entering  into  minute  details  it  may  suffice  if  I  indicate 
the  principal  outlines  of  a  measure,  which  I  submit  would  eflfect  the 
object  here  proposed,  thus  : 

1.  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  be  Commissioners  under  this  act. 

2.  Waste  lands  to  be  treated  as  encumbered  property,  and  to  be 
made  saleable  by  legislative  enactment. 

S.  Commissioners  to  be  empowered  to  raise  money  by  way  of  loaos 
for  the  purchase  of  waste  lands. 

4.  The  requisition  of  a  majority  of  any  Board  or  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians shall  be  sufficient  iegal  authority  to  oblige  Commissioners  to 
treat  for  the  purchase  of  waste  lands. 

5.  Boards  of  Guardians  of  several  Unions  may  unite  together  and 
form  a  board  or  committee  of  management  of  the  waste  lands. 

6.  Boards  of  management  to  appoint  surveyors  and  agriculturists 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c. ;  the 
laying  out  of  allotments,  and  the  direction  and  proper  disposition  of 
reclaiming  operations  to  be  carried  on  hereafter  by  settlers. 

7.  Pauper  labour,  where  practicable,  to  be  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  works  deemed  necessary  for  facilitating  settlements. 

8.  Allotments  to  be  made  in  convenient  sections  as  regard*  com- 
munication with  public  roads  ;  and  no  holding  to  be  of  less  size  than 
5  statute  acres,  nor  to  exceed  30  statute  acres. 

9.  Applicants  for  waste  land  allotments  to  be  first  recommended 
by  the  representatives  of  electoral  divisions  where  ap|)licant  shall  re- 
side ;  having  obtained  which  recommendation,  applicant  sshall  teoiler 
a  formal  requisition  to  be  laid  before  the  Board  of  AJanagement. 

10.  Qualifications  of  applicants — to  be  defined  strictly  as  persons 
who  have  followed  agricultural  pursuits  as  a  means  of  living,  to  be 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  not  to  be  actual  paupers  receiving  Uuioa 
relief. 

11.  Applicants  for  allotments,  although  they  may  at  the  time  of 
making  application  be  in  the  occupation  of  land,  shall  not  be  actual 
holders  of  land  elsewhere  when  entering  upon  the  occai»ai>on  oi 
waste  land  allotments. 

12.  Settlers  on  waste  lands  to  build  a  house  of  a  certain  cla^ss  to 
reclaim  one  acre  of  land  yearly,  and  to  reside  permanently  upon  al- 
lotments, and  to  be  subject  for  a  certain  period  to  tl»e  instructiooa 
of  officers  a[>pointed  by  the  Board  of  Management. 

13.  Allotments  to  be  sold  according  to  a  valuation  which  shAil 
have  been  made  previous  to  occupation,  and  which  shall  be  suliicient 
to  cover  all  expenses  of  original  purchase  with  intere:»i,  of  primary 
operations,  and  of  management,  evenly  applottid.  Payments,  in 
ten  yearly  instalments,  which,   when  completed,  bhall   entitle  settitr 
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Loreceife  a  deed  of  conveyance,  executed  by  the  Commis^^i  oners,  and 
this  deed  shall  have  the  force  of  a  complete  parliamentary  title  to 
his  lot. 

14.  Board  of  Management  to  be  empowered  to  aid  settlers  with 
baldrog  materials  and  seeds  by  way  of  loans. 

U.  Settlers  shall  receive  contract  card,  promising  deed  of  con- 
▼ejsnce  of  allotment  on  conditions  and  terms  therein  specified,  on 
the  back  of  which  card  all  payments  on  account  of  land  and  of  loans 
ihill  be  daly  marked. 

16.  Settlers  not  to  subdivide  or  dispose  of  allotments  while  any 
cUim  shall  be  pending,  without  sanction  of  Board  of  Management, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  title. 

Such  are  the  imperfect  outlines  of  a  measure  which,  I  believe, 
night  ^fkd  the  proposed  object — without  involving  any  infringe. 
nratopoD  the  rights  of  individuals — without  introducing  a  principle 
tbstii  not  to  be  found  already  in  operation  either  at  home  or  in  our 
coiooies — which  might,  without  any  inconvenience,  be  engrafted  on 
^present  Poor  Law  Act;  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
iitve  the  effect  of  creating  a  large  class  of 'industrious  small  farmers 
wjojiM  a  moderate  share  of  prosperity,  of  fostering  habits  of  order 
^  self.reliance  amongst  the  people,  of  decreasing  crime  and  pauper- 
i^f  and,  therefore,  of  adding  to  the  peace,  security,  and  welfare  of 
^  country.  Of  course  much  consideration  should  necessarily  be 
given  to  the  details  of  such  a  measure,  to  render  it  effective  ;  but,  I 
**  fuUj  convinced  that  never  before  was  there  a  more  opportune 
^1  or  a  more  urgent  necessity,  calling  upon  us  to  attempt  some 
leisure  of  this  kind. 

,It  is  true  that  a  measure  of  the  nature  proposed  cannot  be  realised 
VTtbont  encountering  the  violent  landlord  opposition,  usual  in  the 
*>•  of  every  project  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  This,  of  course, 
'^  most  make  up  our  minds  to  meet  as  best  we  may ;  for  it  is  a 
'^o^table  fact,  that  this  powerful  class  invariably  act  as  if  the  in* 
^ts  of  the  people  were  inimical  to  their  own;  ever  forgetful  of 
•••  obvious  truth,  that  no  country  can  prosper  where  the  masses  are 
^'•ped  in  poverty  and  wretchedness  Then,  the  hostility  of  others 
J^  be  anticipated  too,  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  scheme,  and 
y  litter  impossibility  of  perpetrating  thereby  anything  in  the  shape 
''^job.  But  I  have  little  doubt  that  all  such  narrow  and  selfish 
'^Judices,  if  resolutely  encountered,  can  be  easily  disarmed  or  over* 
«^wn. 
The  experience  acquired  by  the  last  few  years  only  goes  to  prove 
.'^titter  failure  of  emigration  as  a  means  of  improving  this  country  ; 
^  the  masses  of  the  people  are  as  wretched  now  as  ever.  The 
'^^,  enterprising,  and  industrious,  the  ablebodied  and  iutelligent 
'<  leaving  us  ;  whilst  the  old,  infirm,  poor,  and  helpless  stay  behmd. 
opnIatioD  is  still  decreasing,  small  farms  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
<HI  with  them  an  industrious  population.  Consolidation  follows, 
}eep  and  cattle  take  the  place  of  men,  whilst  no  adequate  progress 
I  developing  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country  is  apparent. 
Independent  of  the  consideration  of  the  immense  loss  of  its  able  and 
duitrious  population,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  also,  that  Ire- 
id  suffers  a  tremendous  drain  of  capital  by  emigration.  1  estimate 
it  no  less  a  sum  than  £0U0,000  is  annually  abstracted  out  of  this 
intry  by  this  process  alone. 
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|vartof  the  enaigration  to  Canada,  and  tlie  chief  reason  for  this  may 
be  said  to  be  on  account  of  the  favourable  and  ea&il}  complied  with 
nature  of  the  government  regulations,  which  merely  stipulate  that 
the  settler  should  build  a  bouse  of  certain  dimensions,  clear  a  certain 
number  of  acres,  and  pereonalij  occupy  the  land.  Any  person  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  can  have  a  hundred  acres  of  tliis  wild  land 
free  "  for  ever,"  subject  only  to  the  above  conditions. 

These  terms  are  n^t  only  liberal  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
bat  extremely  favourable  to  the  rapid  developement  and  future  pro- 
gress of  the  sei  tiement.  However,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  even 
here  a  person  without  capital  can  possibly  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  a  free  grant  of  land.  The  government  agents 
tbeinselves  admit  that  a  man  taking  up  a  location  here  should  possess 
a  capital  of  something  like  30Z.  to  begin  with,  so  that  a  poor  person 
leaving  Ireland  without  the  necessary  capital,  on  rrriving  at  tlie 
w'ttlement,  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  put  in  a  claim  for  a  free  al- 
k>tment. 

The  clearing  and  bringing  into   a  state  of   cultivation  an  acre  of 
wood'land  in  Canada,  is  no  trifling   work.      It   has  been    estimated, 
however,  that  a  first*rate  axe-man  can  fell  and  chop  the  trees,  on  an 
acre  of  bush  land,  in  about  nine  days  ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that 
a  *' green-horn,"   unacquainted  with  the  use  of   the  axe,  would  take 
aJmo^t  as  long  clearing  an  acre,  as  an  old  pioneer,  in  thc^e  regions^, 
would  be  in  clearing  ten  acres,  so  that,  in  reality,  the  above  estimate 
applies  only  to  skilled  labour.     Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  nine 
men,  receiving   tbe  ordinary  wages  of  a  lumbering  district,  are  em- 
ployed on  this  operation  ;  the  next  business  is  to  pile  up  the  logs,  so 
as  to  have  them  all  burned  at  once  ;  this  will  requiie  ten  men  and 
t%o  yoke  of  oxen.      The  next  operation  is  to  set  the  whole  on  tire, 
vhich,  after  all,  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  might  be  supposed.     To 
see  that  no  half  burnt  logs  remain  to  encumber  the  ground,  and  that 
all  are  consumed  to  ashes,   requires   considerable  attention  ;  and  to 
have  this   performed  effectually  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  four 
men,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  order  to  draw   the  unburnt  and  incum* 
l*nt  logs  into  fresh  piles  to  be  burned  over  again,  or  if  not  to  remove 
thtm  out  of  the  way.     This  finishes  the  business  of  clearing  an  acre 
of  wood-land,  the  severest  work  a  man  can  be  employed  at ;    but  let 
it  not  be  imagined  that  an  acre  of  soil  is  thereby  brought  into  a  state 
fit  for  immediate  cultivation,     it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  the 
i)tumps  and  roots  still  remain,  and  that  consequently,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  ground  is  thereby  unavailable  for  cultivation  ;    to  this 
must  be  added  the  irregularities  of  surface,  representing  creeks  and 
punda  of   stagnant   surface  water,    which  interfere  with  cultivation 
until  effectually  removed  by  drainage.      All  this  portion  of  the  area, 
wfiich  on  an  average   may  be  estimated  at  about  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,   for  the   first  five  years    must  be  considered   waste   and 
unprofitable.      From  thenceforth  until   the   stumps  and  roots  are 
tlioroughly   cleared,    which  probably  will  not  be  for  a  generation, 
t.ere  will  be  a  permanent  waste  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
tue  whole  area,  t»t  all    times   presenting  obstacles   and  impediments 
in  ihe  way  of  the  plough  and  harrow.     So  that  my  estimate,  although 
treuting  nominally  of  an  acre  of  cleared  ground,   does  not  in  reality 
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in  the  reclamation  of  waste  land,  we  have  no  precise  information 
bevond  the  following  simple  facts.  A  poor  labourer,  obtaining  a 
free  allotment  of  waste  land  for  a  few  years,  not  exceeding  three 
vear?,  stimulated  to  exertion  and  industry  by  the  consciousness  of 
beinfr  permitted  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  hard  toil,  succeeds  in  effec- 
tually reclaiming  a  patch  of  such  land,  without  any  other  capital  than 
his  labour.  In  all  probability,  the  poor  labourer's  share  of  the  profits 
arising  out  of  his  own  industry  and  enterprize,  was,  in  this  instance, 
comparatively  small.  Still  the  inference  cannot  be  overlooked,  that 
an  individual^  under  such  circumstances,  would  invariably  seek  and 
accept  a  renewal  of  the  contract  for  another  allotment,  under  pre- 
cisely similar  terras;  and  the  probability  is  that  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  poor  peasant  was  less  expensive  than  that  of  the  landlord.  I 
have  myself  witnessed,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  a  very  sharp  compe- 
tition, among  a  class  of  poor  labourers,  for  a  patch  of  cut  away  bng 
which  the  proprietor  advertised  to  be  reclaimed,  on  the  conditions  of 
a  three  years'  freehold.  The  successful  candidate,  forced  by  the 
comp€^tition,  agreed  to  give  up  a  certain  portion  reclaimed  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  on  the  understaniling  of  getting  a  preference  to 
another  similar  allotment  on  the  completion  of  his  first  contract. 
Surh  instances  are  proliably  not  unfrequent  throughout  the  country  ; 
and  no  evidence,  I  think,  can  be  more  conclusive  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  reclaiming  waste  land  than  this.  Can  it  then  be  doubted, 
that*  if  a  poor  man  obtained  a  few  acres  of  waste  land,  and  had  tho 
privilege  of  buying  it  out  at  its  unreclaimed  value  on  easy  credit 
terms,  he  would  look  upon  himself  as  a  proud  and  happy  fellow  ? 

AVe  earnestly  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  all  our  readers : 
itcontaius  matter  of  the  deepest  importance,  and  is  made  valua- 
ble to  the  student  of  economic  science  by  some  very  carefully 
prepared  tables.  Sir  Robert  Kane  shewed  long  ago,  in  times 
when  there  was  a  public  spirit  in  Ireland,  and  before  the  pre- 
sent care-nothing  and  know-nothing  national  idiotcy  had  come 
upon  her,  what  the  general  industrial  resources  of  the  country 
are:  that  book  made  men  think  :  here  is  a  little  essay  which 
Ehonld  make  men  act,  and  act  through  that  greatest  of  all 
motive  powers — their  breeches'  pockets.  That  which  Mr. 
Hayes  shews  can  be  done,  O'ConncU  worked  for,  wrote  for, 
s^^oke  for ;  it  has  been  urged  upon  the  nation  by  statesmen, 
by  political  economists,  and  by  men  of  science,  from  the  time 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Madden*  to  our  own;  and  what  was  thus 

•  If  the  Irish  peasantry  could  be  induced  to  act  on  the  co-operative 
principle  adopted  by  the  German  settlers  in  the  United  States,  it 
would  facilitate  the  work  of  reclamation  and  enable  them  to  econo- 
mise their  labour  and  means.  But  I  may  have  more  to  say  in  refer- 
ence to  this  branch  of  the  subject  on  some  future  occasion. 

t  See  memoir  of  «•  Rev.  Samuel  Madden*'  in  Irish  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  IX.  ;  and  '•  The  Survey  of  Ireland,"  which  is  also 
a  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Petty,  in  No.  VI Ed. 
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met  in  mj  life,"  said  the  school  master  of  a  large  Convict 
Prison,  •*  are  the  poor-house  bovs  :  they  are  addicted  to  every 
vice  you  can  conceive,  and .  they  have  no  idea  of  religion. 
They  have  never  been  taught  to  depend  on  theragelves,  they 
have  had  no  inducement  to  work,  and  they  know  only  two 
phases  of  life,  that  of  the  poor-house  and  that  of  the  gaol.'^ 

Xow  these  opinions  all  go  to  prove,  and  to  prove  most 
clearly,  that  the  ordinary  work-house  is  not  more  fitted  than 
the  ordinary  gaol  for  the  management  and  care  of  juveniles  ; 
they  prove  also,  and  prove  beyond  all  question,  that  a  poor- 
house-reared  boy  or  girl  should  never  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  adnlt  house  until  he  or  she  shall  have  tried  honest  work  in 
the  world  without ;  and  this  result  can  only  be  secured  by 
special  establishments  for  the  reception  and  training  of  pauper 
children,  with  special  staffs,  and  not  under  the  sole  control  of 
the  Guardians. 

Our  meaning  will  be,  perhaps,  best  elucidated  by  the  following 
heads  of  a  scheme  which  has  been  approved  by  very  many 
Irishmen  of  ability  and  experience,  and  the  framer  of  this 
scheme  is  eminently  qualified  to  make  it  perfect  and  elaborate. 
A  few  days  ago,  (we  are  writing  early  in  June),  Mr.  Macartney 
obtained  a  most  important  committee  of  inquiry,  the  results  of 
which  must  bear  directly  upon  this  sciieme,  and  will  be,  if  we 
ffiislake  not,  fully  in  support  of  the  views  herein  expressed. 

The  scheme  is  as  follows  : — 

1. — That  the  Juvenile  Eeformatorv  Bill  for  Ireland,  now 
passing  through  the  House  of  Commons  is  (perhaps  necessarily) 
so  confined  in  ita  operations  as  to  leave  a  large  portion  of  ju- 
venile delinquency  untouched. 

2. — That  in  England  where  the  Keformatory  Acts  have  a  far 
more  comprehensive  area  to  work  upon,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  supplement  such  acta  with  an  Industrial  Schools*  Act, 
passed  last  session. 

3. — That  in  Ireland  for  similar  reasons  to  those  which  made 
it  expedient  to  confine  the  area  of  the  Reformatory  Bill,  Indus- 
trial Schools  are  inapplicable. 

4. — That  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  take  some  other  means 
for  preventing  juvenile  crime  in  Ireland. 

5. — That  the  best  means  to  effect  this  appears  to  be  to  im- 
prove the  training  of  the  '*  juvenile  paupers,''  who  are  for  the 
most  part  the  class  from  which  young  criminals  emanate. 
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duslrial  (raining  of  the  yonng  paupers,  it  is  esrident  tliat  in  ad- 
dition to  a  reduction  of  expenditure,  a  demand  for  their  labour 
will  be  a  consequence  of  its  being  skilled. 

16. — That  many  of  our  colonies  are  arrested  in  progress  for 
want  of  labour,  and  are  advancing  money  from  colonial  funds  to 
induce  emigration,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  therefore 
that  skilled  labour  in  the  unions  will  induce  the  colonists  to 
give  free  passages  from  tinae  to  time  to  the  young  inmates. 

This  scheme  requires  no  argument  or  explanation  to  prove 
its  importance,  and  we  shall  not,  until  we  shall  have  the  report  of 
Mr.  Macartney's  committee  before  us,  offer  any  observations  in 
support  of  it.  There  are,  however,  facts  and  figures  in  onr  pos- 
session sufficient  to  prove  not  alone  the  soundness  of  the 
scheme,  but  likewise  to  prove  the  right  of  the  country  to  claim 
from  the  consolidated  fund  the  amount  necessary  to  give  it  full 
efilcacy. 

We  may,  however,  state  that  the  Guardians  of  the  South 
Dublin  Union  have  indirectly  given  their  support  to  this  system 
here  advocated,  of  separating  the  young  paupers  from  the  old  ; 
tbat  is,  they  have  agreed  to  send,  and  have  sent,  sixty  or 
seventy  of  the  girls  from  the  Poor-house  to  a  large  house 
adjoining  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Baggot^street, 
where  they  are  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  a  pauper  costs  in 
the  Union  House,  the  sisters  taking  the  whole  management,  in 
fact  making  the  house  of  reception  for  these  girls  an  Auxiliary 
Poor-house. 

When  the  sister?  thus  consented  to  take  the  charge  of  these 
girls  they  made  only  two  stipulations.  One,  that  Catholics 
only  should  be  sent ;  the  other,  that  they  should  not  be  obliged 
to  take  any  girl  known  to  have  ever  been  a  prostitute.  But  here 
the  good  sense  of  the  Guardians  failed,  and  instead  of  holding 
out  to  the  girls  a  transmission  to  the  Baggot-street  house  as  a 
reward  for  good  conduct,  they  actually  refused  to  send  any  but 
the  very  worst  class  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  establishment  was 
opened  with  about  as  bad  a  lot  as  it  was  ever  our  misfortune 
to  inspect.  They  were  ignorant  and  untaught ;  they  had  no 
sense  of  decency  or  self-respect;  they  had  nearly  all  been 
leared  in  the  Poor-house,  and,  as  a  nintter  of  course,  feared 
neither  God  nor  man;  many  of  them  had  been  in  gaol  three 
or  four  times  for  work-house  offences;  and  yet,  by  judicious, 
careful,  kind  management,  and  through  the  agency  of  that 
wonderful  thing,  individualization,  these  poor  creatures  are 
47 
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Catholic  religion,  and  nurseries  for  propagating  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  that  system — doctrines  which  your  petitioners 
conscientiously  believe  to  be  opposed  to  the  veil  being  of  the 
British  state — subversive  of  true  loyalty  to  the  British  crown, 
and  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  noen.     That  your  petitioners  most 
respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  house  that  the  clauses 
of  said  bill,  whereby  it  is  sought  to  invest  grand  juries  and 
town  councils  with  legal  power  to  present  a  sum  or  sums  of 
money,  and  to  raise  the  same  off  counties  and  boroughs  in 
Ireland   for   the  maintenance  and  support   of  said  schoob, 
involve  principles,  of  injustice  and  iniquity  calculated  to  create 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  generally,  inasmuch  as  crime  of  every  description 
known  to  the  law,  as  well  amongst  the  juvenile  as  the  adult 
population,  attaches  itself  to  the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  and 
tiiai  therefore  it  appears  unjust  and  impolitic  to  invest  the  said 
grand  juries  and  town  councils  with  power  by  law  to  levy  a 
new  tax  off  the  Protestants  of  the  country,  for  the  purposes 
ccntemplated  by  the  said  bill.     That,  independently  of  the 
comparative  amount  of  crime  perpetrated  by  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  independently  of  the  injustice  of  coercing 
Protestants  to  pay  for  the   spread  of  evil   arising  from   an 
erroneous  and  disloyal  system  against  which  they  protest,  your 
petitioners  object  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  pure  and  undefiled 
Christianity,  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion for   the  State  to  grant  one  single  penny  towards  the 
sustainraent  and  support,  in  any  form,  of  a  system  of  religion, 
tworn  by  the  highest  in  the  realm  to  be  anti-Scriptural  and 
pernicious  in  its  nature ;  and  therefore  your  petitioners  most 
liumhly  pray  that  your  honorable  house  may  be  pleased  to 
n.ject  the  said  bill,  and  refuse  to  grant  any  sum  or  sums  of 
ironey  for  any  alleged  education  or  reformatory  purpose  what- 
soever, except  where  the  former  is  based  upon  principles  derived 
iroiii  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  latter  sought  to  be  eflected  by 
m^ms  consistent  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,   as  estab- 
ibiied  by  law,  and  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

**  *  Signed  by  authority,  in  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Mijctini^, 

"^  SAMUEL  GKORGE  POITER,  Ok.,  Chairman.' 

"  After  the  usual  preliminaries  the  proceedings  teriniuated, 
^!id  the  petition  was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Grogan, 
-M.P,,  for  presentation  to  tiie  house." 
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No*",  here  we  Iiwe  a  rampant,  i 
ooncillor,  and  a  clergyman  of  tlie 
le  most  absurd  fanaticism,  and  th' 
hey  s&j  nothing  at  all  abont  tbe  1 
ly  nothing  about  the  necesiitj  ft 
bject  that  ProteFtants  ahonld  bi 
ivenile  criminalB.  They  forget, 
ould  be  taxed  to  support  the^e 
oor-honse  fir^t,  then  in  the  gaol, 
ie  gaol,  and  from  the  gaol,  in  its  i 
},  the  convict  prison.  In  all  the 
f  critne  they  mast  be  SDpported  ai 
cs,  trained  as  Catholics,  so  that 
(artin  and  bis  B^verend  friend  a 
•chools'  Bill  of  Sergeant  Deasy  ai 
lake  Protestants  pay  more  towa 
lian  they  pay  now,  and  have  paid 
We  do  not  consider  this  paper 
aisition ;  oar  only  object  in  its 
natter  for  thought  to  those  who 
!oes  not  F — in  the  addlt  anu  to 


Akt.  X.-THE  CUARGE  AND  ITS  REFUTATION. 

PAPER   SECOND. 

1.  FirH  and  Second  If  epor  Is  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the 

Patriotic  Fund,  Presented  by  command  of  Her  Miijesty. 

2.  Tico  letters  t^  Lord  St.  Leonards  on  the  Management  of  the 

Palriutic  Fund  and  on  the  Second  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners.  By  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen.  Dublin  : 
James  Duffy,  Wellin^jton-quay,  Publisher  to  his  Grace 
the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

3.  Letter  of  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Cullen ^  on  the  Dangers  to 

which  the  children  of  Catholic  Soldiers  are  exposed  in  the 
nibernian  and  other  Military  Schools.  James  Duffy, 
Wellington-quay,  Publisher  to  his  Grace  the  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

In  a  former  paper  we  examined  the  charges  preferred  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  with  reference  to 
the  management  of  the  Patriotic  fund.  In  the  present  paper 
we  mean  to  deal  with  the  second  report  of  the  Commissioners, 
pablished  mainly  as  a  reply  to  His  Grace's  accusations.  We 
recur  to  this  subject  in  a  spiritof  fair  play.  We  have  laid  before 
'^ur  readers  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Archbishop  considered 
liniself  justified  in  making  a  very  serious  charge  against  a 
public  body,  a  charge  which  if  true  is  calculated  to  check  the 
flow  of  national  benevolence  in  the  direction  of  similar  chari- 
ties by  undermining  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  public 
bodies  to  whom  their  management  may  be  intrusted,  and  which 
if  talse  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  Is  it  not  meet  then 
that  we  should  now  present  our  readers  with  the  Commissioners* 
answer,  which  "verified/'  in  the  words  of  the  Report,  "by  the 
correspondence  in  the  appendix,"  will  enable  them  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  whole  case  ?  Would  it  not  be  most  unjust  to 
P'lDlish  the  accusation  and  withhold  the  defence,  to  exhibit  the 
cliarge  and  suppress  its  refutation  ?  We  shall  therefore  refer 
to  tbe  origin  of  this  commission,  the  period  of  which  the 
charges  were  first  made,  and  then  we  shall  consider  the  refu- 
tation given  by  the  Report  of  February  last,  verified  by  the 
correspondence  in  the  appendix. 

Actuated  by  a  just  sense  of  the  sacred  rights  of  those  who 
48 
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fall  in  tlieir  country's  sei 
solved  nith  generous  ben 
succouring,  educating  a 
their  husbnnds  and  pare 
service  are  unable  to  mai 
order  to  give  greater  effici 
tcntions,  it  was  deemed  e: 
be  taken  for  the  safe  ke 
several  sums  subscribed  < 
for  tlie  aforesaid  purposes 
such  prompt  and  autlicn 
aid  llie  just  and  faithful 
of  monej  when  so  receii 
sidered  best  adapted  for  i 
cordiiigly  a  Eoyal  Com 
extract  as  containing  the 
their  power,  and  hiuititi; 
our  present  purpose: — 

"Now  know  je,  that  wi 
premisea.and  being  earnestl 
Wvf  faithfully  failen  ID  oui 
benevolence  of  our  loving 
tuuards  the  widows  and  or 
of  onr  forcps,  who  may  m 
armies  nnd  Beets,  or  in  m 
ties  and  for  other  the  Beve: 
tioned,  and  reposing  greM 
cretiou,  and  intc};rit)',  hav< 
thcae  prei^enta  amhorize  a 
the  said  Duke  of  Newc;istl 
Lord  Sejmour,  the  said  E 
the  said  Earl  of  Shaftesbu 
l^Lirl  of  Chichester)  the  « 
a»id  Viscount  Palmeraton, 
Viscount  Hsrdingc,  the  saii 
the  said  Baron  fammure, 
Leonards,  the  said  Baron 
James  Lindsay,  tiie  said  Si 
Henry  Thouias  Lowrey  i 
Rolicrt  Vernon  Smilh,  tb' 
said  Sir  Robert  Throckm. 
said  Sir  Thomas  Byam  M 
the  said  Sir  Hew  Dalrym; 
of  London,  the  said  Jose^j 
John  Oellibrand  Hubbar< 
Samuel  Morton  Peto,  the 
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&all,  tom&ke  full  and  diligeDt  inquiry  into  the  best  mode  of  aiding 
thelovaltj  and  benevolence  of  our  loving  subjects^  and  of  ascertain- 
ing the  best  means  bj  which  the  gifts,  subscriptions  and  contributions 
of  our  loving  subjects  can  be  best  applied,  according  to  the  generous 
intentions  of  the  donor  thereof,  and  from  time  to  time  to  apply  the 
same  as  you,  our  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  shall 
think  fit  to  direct,  either  for  the  immediate  relief  of  such  special 
objects  of  destitution  as  may  come  within  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  such  benevolence  ;  or  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  to  in- 
crease, extend  or  make  additions  to  any  of  our  royal,  or  other  chari* 
table  institutions  already  founded  for  similar  purposes  within  our 
United  Kingdonn.  And  further  to  apply,  or  to  order  and  direct  the 
:ippIication  of  all  such  moneys  in  such  manner  as  to  you  our  Com* 
mi>sioners,  or  to  any  three  or  more  of  you,  shall  seem  fit  in  the  pre- 
mises ;  so  that  you  do  in  all  things  secure  the  most  impartial  and 
beneficent  distribution  of  all  such  sums  as  may  hereafter  and  from 
time  to  time  be  received  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  Our  Royal  Com* 
misiion." 

It  might  be  objected  that  greater  regard  was  not  had  to  the 
relative  proportion  of  tho;5e  who  were  likely  to  be  applicants 
to  this  fand,  so  that  a  similar  proportion  might  have  entered 
into  the  composition  of  the  body  intrusted  with  its  disburs- 
meiit.  Mr.  Pishbourne  in  his  *'  memorandum**  admits  that 
one  third  of  the  army  is  composed  of  Roman  Catholics.  It 
i?  probable  then  that  one  third  of  the  apj)licants  for  relief  were 
K  jraan  Catholics.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hort  says  that  at  one  period 
lie  had  in  his  sole  charge  1,040  individuals,  widows  and  chil- 
(Iren,  of  which  number  628  were  Roman  Catholics.  This 
would  seem  to  give  a  larger  proportion  ;  but  assuming  Capt. 
Fishbourne's  estimate  as  correct  it  would  strike  us  that  the 
Catholic  contingent  ought  to  have  had  a  fuller  representation 
en  that  board  by  which  the  claims  of  Catholic  widows  and 
Catholic  children  were  to  be  decided  upon.  It  does  seem  to  us 
strange  that  of  forty  commissioners  only  two  were  Catholics, 

Could  not  her  majesty's  advisers  discover  a  single  other  Ca- 
tholic gentlemen  fit  to  be  associated  with  the  Protestant 
members  of  the  commission.  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  sunk 
so  low  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  as  our  representatives  in  carry- 
ing out  this  noble  charity,  only  Sir  R.  Throckmorton,  Bart,, 
and  John  Ball, Esq?  Could  there  not  be  found  one  more,  or 
was  there  something  likely  to  alarm  weak  nerves  in  the  mystic 
number  three  ?  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  we  can  offer 
i^  that  three  formed  a  quorum.  A  quorum  could  hold  a  meet- 
ing, remonstrate,  protest,  report,  &c.  This  would  not  do,  so, 
just  for  the  appearance  of  the  thing,  two  Catholics  were  put  on. 
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No  1  it  appciir*  ti 
t^iice  llint  in  any  be 
Oitlmlicsarecdnfen 
bave  to(l''alfTiili  sul 
to  CaLliolic  doctrine 
tlie  Cittliolic  body  si 
aproiier  ntleiition  t< 
isU  mid  a  I'lorougl 
they  may  cuinplaiii, 
ro;^'eiiierit  techuica 
lent  sueer. 

Never  perhaps  w 
fnce  in  a  body  than 
triutic  Fund,  jiac 
cIixIkI  in  ihat  com 
thi-  acts  of  that  bot 
tl)e  circuinslancps  ii 

spcciubility  of  tlio. 
ue  ilu  say  that  thcj 
and  thLTofore  of  co 
forming  an  opinion  I 
than  another,  or  ni 
anotlicr.  Tor  inst; 
cannot  conct^ive  wh 
and  other  topics  ol 
tlicin;  hence  the  n 
Ciith'ilics  ossociateiJ 
cu- religionists  are  i 

But  as  it  is  too  t 
tlic  ComiTiis»ioners 
down  anght  in  nial 

Tlic  aiipointnieul 
taricx,  mi^ht  also 
constituted  similar!^ 
work  of  the  body,  t 
corainunications  an 
authorize  payments 
most  iiopoitant  (i 
less  obnosions  per 
bourne.  Every  o 
trate  of  C^rloH-,  1 
consequence  of   a 
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[jnien  of  that  town,  on  what  grounds  it  is  needless  to 
ire.  Everyone  does  not  know  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  Fish- 
ne  subscribes  to  the  "  Irish  Church  Missions  Society." 
le  are  generally  rather  anxious  to  ensure  the  success  of 
idertaking  which  they  are  so  much  interested  as  to  give 
DKiney.  Is  it  probable  then  that  a  person  desirous  for 
iccess  of  a  society,  which  has  for  i^s  object  the  extirpation 
Romanisna,''  would  afford  every  facility  to  parents  desir- 
f  removing  children  from  the  schools  under  the  direction 
t  Society,  and  placing  them  in  establishments  in  which  are 
t  those  principles,  which  it  is  his  desire  to  eradicate  ? 
18  tells  us  **  that  the  sons  inlierited  the  cnarrels  and 
ships  of  their  fathers,  and  were  bound  to  carry  on  hostility 
'he  orioinal  cause  of  offence  was  wiped  out.'^  If  to  the 
al  cause  of  dispute  were  added  any  personal  impulse  as  a 
ation  of  war  by  the  nation  of  the  offended  against  that 
offenders,  with  what  vindictiveness  would  not  the  former 
?  the  enemy.  Now  this  is  just  the  position  of  Fishbourne ; 
I  hereditary  grudge  is  added  the  inducement  of  the 
3nary  Society.  We  cannot  now  help  these  things,  but  our 
B  will  see  what  was  the  result.  The  duties  of  the  Com- 
ners  were  very  various,  their  power  extensive.  The 
for  the  attainment  of  which  they  were  associated,  was 
ily  limit  to  their  authority.  We  need  not  enter  into  an 
is  of  what,  under  the  warrent  they  were  bound  to  do ;  it 
Pressed  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  above  quoted  ex- 
The  only  point  to  which  we  shall  at  present  direct  our 
8*  attention,  is  the  clause  by  which  the  Commissioners 
squired  to  report  to  her  Mnjesty  "  all  and  every  of  the 
I  proceedings  of  yourselves  had  by  virtue  of  these  pre- 
The  clause  is  in   the   following   words  : — 

id  our  further  will  aud  pleasure  is,  that  you  or  any  three  or 
4  you,  when  and  so  often  as  need  or  occasion  shall  require,  so 
this  our  Commission  shall  continue  in  force,  do  report  to  us 
ing,  under  your  bands  and  seals  respectively,  all  and  every  of 
eral  proceedings  of  yourselves  had  by  virtue  of  thcsie  prcsentM, 
T  with  such  otner  matters,  if  any,  as  may  be  aescrving  of 
yal  consideration,  touching  or  concerning  the  premises." 

r  they  have  complied  with  this  part  of  their 
we  know  not,  but  if  the  report  winch  the  public  was  per- 
to   see  be    the  report    which   was  presented    to  her 
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Majesty,  wc  must  say  that 
every  "  ace  faithfully  related, 
and  gentlemen  wlio  signed  t 
for  truth.  If  the  appendix  be 
of  the  Report,  then  the  Kepoi 
if  the  appendix  is  not  inteiidi 
report,  as  far  as  relates  to  "  I 
of  falsehood,  for  every  matei: 
Cullen's"  statenienis,  contaii 
by  the  appendix.  This,  it  wil 
prove;  but  before  taking  up  t 
must  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  Hi 
motion  by  the  Duke  of  Norl 
in  reference  to  the  tnanagenii 
Buke  moved  an  address  to 
correspondence  relating  to  th 
her  children.  2.  A  copy  of  tt 
by  which  the  form  of  app 
adopted,  (this  is  the  form  s 
iedging  that  she  knew  the  te 
to  be  Protestant.)  3.  Aco[ 
provisions  was  made  to  meet 
mothers,  who  objected  to  s 
schools.  The  next,  which  w 
git  of  the  motion  : — 

"  4  Return  of  all  publication 
tnissionere  for  the  admis'ion  or  ' 
BJoned  ufiicers  and  privates  to  a] 
Euch  childrpu  under  i^harge  of  s 
with  date  wiitn  Kuch  amplication 
person  who  made  it,  together  wi 
persuasions  of  tlie  surviving  r 
decisions  of  the  coinmii.i.iont-ra, 
tions,  with  date  thereof;  and  di 
or  transferred  to  any  such  schoi 
■uch  temporari^  guardian,  and  1 
institution,  icliool  or  asylum, 
guardian." 

This  was  a  fair  challenge  ; 
had  what  to  my  mind  si'etns 
that  this  great  National  fum 
the  benefit  of  all,  has  been  per 
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under  that  impression  I  have  made  certain  statements,  these 
iUteiDents  joi^  in  your  report  deny.  I  now  call  upon  you  to 
produce  your  proofs.      Aroiibishop  Culicn  labours  under  a 
sunikr  impression  ;  I  may  say  a  large  portion  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  subjects  of  this  empire  feel  very  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  impartial  administration  of  this  fund.     Produce  these  cor- 
respondencesy   remove  the  misapprehensions  under  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  public  labours,  and  thus  re-establish  that 
ooiifidence  in  the  integrity  of  your  conduct,  upon  which  tiie 
effideDcy  of  your  body,  and  that  of  other  bodies  to  whom  the 
management  of  similar  charities  may  hereafter  be  entrusted, 
mainly  depend.'^    Was  there  anything  exacting  in  that  demand, 
tDything  unreasonable  in  thus  aifording  an  opportunity  to  the 
Commissioners  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  foul  imputations 
under  which  they  lay,  and  still  continue  to  lie  ?     Had  it  not 
btto  done,  what  an  outcry  would  there  not  have  been  raised  ; 
ind  when  the  demand  is  made  let  us  see  how  it  is  met.     It  is 
Kallj  sickening,  nor  can  we  understand  how  men  with  a  spark 
of  bouesty,  not  to  speak  of  honour,  con  go  on  canting  in  such 
tt  absurd  and  humbugging  manner,  about  *'  public  object,'' 
**•  pablic  object/'    Is  it  not  a  public  object  well  deserving 
a^utioD  to  rescue  from  odium  honored  names  ?  Is  it  not  well 
^  prove  that  a  public  body,  against  which  charges  of  mis- 
tppropriation  have  been  brought,  supported  by  evidence  sufii. 
ci^j  strong  to  call  for  enquiry,  is  free  from  all  taint  uf 
^fruption  ?  Had  a  diarge  of  a  similar  character  been  brought 
*Svuat  a  commercial  firm,  even  by  persons  who  had  no  direct 
P^Dt  interest  in  the  concern,    would   not  these  charges  be 
^iH^roaghly  sifted,  everv  means  adopted  to  prove  the  accusation 
Uic^  and  if  the  accused  were  innocent,  no  efforts  spared  to  drag 
^  slanderer  to  justice.     So  do  not  the  Commissioners  act : 
touching  behind  the  bilrners  of  form  and  public  advantage, 
(liey  seek  to  escape  from  the  just  animadversion  which  their 
conduct  has  deserved.     But  let  them  not  hope  thus  to  hide 
tlieir  shame ;  time  will  show  forth,  more  and  more  each  day, 
(he  wrong  they  have  done,  and  will  bring  with  it  their  punish- 
JDent :  for  time  is  an  avenger.   Lord  Derby  is  reported  to  have 
•aid,  that  it  was  not  fair  to  ask  the  government  to  lay  on 
the  table  at  great  expense,  five  or  six  bulky  volumes,  in  regard 
to  what  had  not  occurred  in  a  government  oiSce.    Uur  answer 
is :  the  Duke's  motion  was  for  an  address  to  her  Majesty,  pray- 
ing that  she  would  order  a  report  upon  the  subjects  mentioned, 
to  be  laid  on  the  table.     The  expense  of  such  a  report  would 
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;  defrftjed  out  of  tlie  Patr 
1  the  country.  But  even 
nrl  that  ttiere  never  was 
im  nliich  might  be  requisi 
■movetlie  public  t)islru.<t; 
uillless;  if  llicy  be  not,  i 
:and.  With  regard  to  L 
iiall  merely  say,  that  his  ol 
^reat  deal  about  a  mattei 
ijormed.  The  most  iiiteri 
lolion  ttiis  the  tone  that 
ive  hia  sentJmeuls  in  fuUi' 

"  Lord  Cainojs  had  though 
Men  there  mij^ht  have  been  a 
'athollc  children  lo  Protesla 
ad  been  heiit  with  a  view  to  p 
:iat  the  accusatioDii  mude  agu 
letelij  and  satisfactorilij  aiitu 
>lions  of  prosclvlism  mi^ht  r 
hear,  hear).  It  appeared  th< 
:ild  the  mother  that  the  chitd 
\  the  school  she  uiiihed  it  to 
:anding,  persisted  in  her  desi 

Witli  what  [ileasure  the 

:ue^s  by  the  applause  wit 
creditary  Iigislators  must 
berahty  of  self-sufficient  i 
liese  obfcrvatioiis :  iherean 
ity  and  forgive  them.  Let 
e  able  to  furnish  a  more 
'liy  tiie  fourth  return  was  r 
Libject — "  Tlie  Charge  and 
scoliection  of  our  readen 
iibJL'ct  we  informed  them  \ 
■  race  published  bis  letter  tc 
riefly  state  the  two  question! 
he  others :  with  regard  to 
Qurse  of  ihia  paper  lake 
ndiie  prominence  h.ts  be' 
le  case  when  the  m^iterial 
.  great  denl  of  capital  h 
lorl'a  case,  but  the  venou 
estroyed  by  liie  straiglitfor 
as  acknowledged  his  mista 
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half  his  Grflce's  fairness,  it  is  not  a  report  like  tlie  present  we 
would  be  obliged  to  read.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  tiiis 
report  that  when  the  Commissioners  uudertake  anything  they 
invariably  succeed  ;  if  they  answer  a  charge  they  refute  it, 
but  if  the  Archbishop  reiterates  his  accusation,  it  appears  to 
the  Commissioners  that  "  his  attempts  to  substantiate  the 
charges  have  altogether  failed."  This  reminds  us  of  that  in- 
genious method  of  playing  "  pitch  and  toss"  which  a  smart 
boj  endeavoured  to  introduce,  and  by  which  had  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  system,  he  would  have  amassed  immense 
wealth  :  it  was  this,  "  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose.'* 

The  two  great  questions  are,  first,  "Was  there  proselytism, 
or  was  such  a  line  of  conduct  pursued  as  would  lead  an  un- 
prejudiced person  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  atten:pts  at  pro- 
selytism 'r 

Second,  "Was  the  residue  fund  disposed  of  in  a  way  of  which 
Catliolics  could  approve  ?" 

The  first  charge  is,  "  that  Catholic  clergymen  in  Dublin 
appHed  to  the  managers  of  the  fund  in  favor  of  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  Crimea  ;  yet  as 
far  as  I  could  learn,  not  one  shilling  was  then  obtained  by 
such  application.'*  The  Beport  answers,  "there  have  been 
only  two  such  applications  from  Dublin  and  both  have 
been  granted."  If  this  statement  be  as  true  as  the  one  by 
which  the  same  charge  is  answered  by  Fishbourne  we  can 
fully  estimate  its  value.  In  the  "  memorandum*'  he  says  : 
*'  Individual  applications  on  behalf  of  widows  have  been  it  is 
true  made  by  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  have  invariably 
received  the  same  attention  as  those  made  by  others  (in  proof 
of  which  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  Canon  Grimley  which 
was  allowed  to  remain  unanswered  from  the  25th  of  March,  to 
the  20th  of  April,  the  interval  being  consumed  in  doing  the 
wrong  against  which  he  had  protested  and  when  an  answer 
did  come  it  was  couched  in  most  insolent  language.)  These  ap- 
plications are  filed  in  the  oflRce,  and  if  any  proof  were  wanted 
of  ihe  impartiality  of  the  distribution  it  would  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the  executive 
committee  to  distinguish  Protestants  from  Roman  Catholics 
unless  the  religion  be  supposed  from  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman attesting  the  widow's  apjilications  ;  but  no  record  of 
such  distinction  in  religion  or  country  is  kept  in  the  office." 

If  theapphcations  be  filed  surely  liiey  are  a  record.  Besides 
supposing  the  religion  not  distinctly   mentioned,  according  to 
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repeated  in  the  second  report.  We  find  the  following  passn^e  in 
the  "extract  from  a  letter  from  Rev.  Wm.  Hare,  dated  Dublin, 
I2th  July,  1856-7  (Sec.)  (By  the  way  we  did  not  before  ob- 
serve the  date  *'12th  July.*'  Ominous,  very.  We  shall  find  by- 
and-by  another  letter  dated  "  5th  Nov/')  but  to  proceed. 

"I  have  found  in  my  neighbourhood  a  person  named  Miss 
Slie[)herd  who  is  disposed  to  take  charge  of  these  two  children 
(Norris  and  Arnott)  and  of  any  other  whom  wb  may  wish  to 
entrust  to  her.)  #  ♦  *  #  * 

"There  is  another  child  ioh^ disposed ofi{\s  he  a  sack-em  up  ?) 
and  I  am  also  requested  to  ask  whether  you  will  authorize  me 
to  place  in  the  Hame  house  with  Maryanne  Norris  her  little 
brother  a  child  of  about  six  years  of  age^  (mark  this.*  *  * 
"Mifcs  Shepherd's  terms  are  for  two  children  £14  a-year  each. 
This  is  I  believe  more  than  you  usually  give,  (he  knows  all 
about  it,)  but  if  you  cannot  deviate  from  your  rule  I  will 
undertake,  if  required,  to  procure  &1  a-year  for  each.  For 
three  Miss  Shepherd  would  require  £14  a-year  for  the  two  first, 
and  £12  for  the  third  ;  should  there  be  four  children  she  will 
take  them  all  at  the  same  rate,  viz.  JElE  a-year,  (noble-hearted 
creature,)  the  number  enabling  her  to  make  this  reduction. 
Alaj  I  beg  of  you  to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  conveniently 
can,  whether  you  approve  of  this  plan  as  I  must  without  much 
delay  come  to  some  definite  understanding  with  Miss  Sliepherd 
on  the  subject."  Apart  from  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  this 
extract,  the  startling  information  it  contains  that  '•  two" 
can  be  "  first,"  and  the  extraordinary  sliding  scale  of  prices,  are 
wonderful;  viz. — for  two  children £14  a-year  each, for  three  £14 
for  the  two  first  (that  is  £7  each  and  £12  for  the  third,  but  if 
there  were  four  her  superabundant  generosity,  totally  regardless 
of  expense,  will  take  them  all  for  £12  a-year,  that  is  £3  a-head. 
But  jesting  apart,  here  is  a  letter  containing  very  important  in- 
formation with  regard  to  this  point  which  we  are  now  considering. 
''Whether  you  will  authorize  me  to  place  little  Norris  in  the 
same  house  with  his  sister,"  (the  age  of  the  child  we  shall  touch 
on  just  now.)     There  is  no  person  who  reading  that  sentence 

could  deduce  from  it  anv  other  conclusion  than  that  Hare  had 

ft 

authority  for  doing  something  else,  and  if  that  conclusion  did 
not  at  once  present  itself  to  the  mind  on  reading  this  passage 
the  conclusion  of  the  letter  would  place  the  matter  beyond  all 
doubt.  **  /  must  come  to  some  definite  understanding,"  &c. 
Here  are  clearly  the  expresijions  of  a  person  considering  him- 
self the  agent  of  another — is  that  agency  denied?  far  from  it? 
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But  it  is  not  nn  aj^ncj  alone 
juni  ])u«er  wnuld  seem  to  hp 
le  cxtr.ict  we  find  lie  spenks  uF 
isuming  tliereby  a  coordiriale 
I  the  distribution  oF  tlie  moni< 
16  appointment  of  the  scliools 
lucatcd.  Is  the  assumption  c 
■  the  kind  ;  it  is  admitted  by  I 
lild  in  the  school ;  the  recon 
tier  from  Fishbounienddresse 
'the  leading  men  in  the  Hou) 
is^e  considered,  a  very  intiiimie 
erily  the  Proselytizers  are  in  ( 
THIS  addressed.  Hnre  addres 
id  Fiiiiboorne  returns  the  cor 
ily  the  cold  official  "  Sir,"  bi 
Scial  correspondence  rnn  re| 
ith  which  the  "  subscriber"  r 
irmation  in  Ireland."  A  mh 
[olden,  one  of  the  "  Coombe  1 
ifjuest  is  treated. 

"Mj  Dear  Sir, 

"I  do  not  think  tli 
e  two  Norrises,  and  Ibe  child 
lepherd,   at   £\2  a  year,  each; 

THnKeiijent  aoeoidiiig-)j,  I  dare 
ffiiuliy  in  finding  t/.e/uutl&  ;  i 
Ue  her  chance  ol'  Ihia,  us  yvu  can 
le.  Will  Tou  kinJIj  request  the  '. 
nd   in   their  accuunt  up  to  the 

^B .  < 
Is  that  repudiating  the  age) 
ink  not,  and  further  it  not  on 
Iters  of  marque  to  go  cruising 
:  can  lay  hands  on,  and  encou 
e  intimation  "that  there  will  i 
latis  reallyextniordinaryis  th;; 
is  nnfortunate  child  in  the  scli 
lere  ia  no  necessity  to  "  apply 
oiigh  "  to  iurwLiid  the  ajipliciili 
raiission"  to  place  the  child  ii 
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absolutely  a  sum  allocated  for  the  education  of  an  individual 
who  iMj/ei  to  be  discovered,  who  might  never  be  found,  and  the 
finding  of  whom  is  left  to  the  "  Parson."  Fishbuurne  knew 
bis  man ;  a  fourth  icoi  found. 

This  Hare  thought  Vwsi'^^ifacih pr\ncep%^  for  he  complains 

as  though  bis  dignity  were  insulted  and  his  rights  called  in 

question  by  Mrs.  Norris's  conduct :  he  complains  she  never 

told  him  about  the  memorial.     Again  this  Hare  was  employed 

to  '*  question'*  Mrs.  Norris  in  reference  to  her  "  memorial.*' 

The  note  of  Mr.  Ball,  one  of  the  commissioners,  is  submitted 

to  Parson  Hare,  but  the  letter  of  Fishbourne  enclosing  the 

note  and  the  memorial  is  of  too  ''  private  and  confidential"  a 

character  to  be  produced.     Yet  Fishbourne  with  unblushing 

frout  lies  to  John  Ball,  and  lies  to  the  public  when  he  says 

'^  the  memorial  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Norris,"  it  was  sent  to  the 

Parson,  who  was  instructed  to  threaten  the  poor  woman  with 

poverty  and  misery  in  every  shape  and  thus  induce  her  to  with- 

diav  that  memorial  which  if  acted  upon  would  deprive  the 

Pn>9elytising  prowlers  of  their  prey.     But  perhaps  this  Hare  is 

^  a  parson  at  all,  and  in  that  way  the  secretary  has  been  able 

with  a  clear  conscience  to  declare  that  no  parson  &c.     This 

^pp<»ition  however  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of 

jbe  persons  selected  to  act  on  the  statf  of  the  Viceregal  Chap- 

Uqs  ;  he  is  also  we  believe  Garrison  Chaplain,  so  that  we  must 

Jl^Ppoie  him  a  parson,  and  if  he  be,  then  although  it  may  not 

^  ftrictly  true  that ''  a  parsou  was  always  employed,^'  still  it  is 

^ntireij  false  that  **  no  parson  was  employed,"  &c.  We  have  no 

ueiitation  in  branding  the  report  which  says,  ''  that  we  have 

'Jttematically  employed   staff  officers  of  the  army  and  not 

P^^Ds  of  the  Established  Churchy  or  ministers  of  any  other 

'^"gious  denomination,  to  disburse  our  allowances  iu  Dublin ,'' 

^.^  gross  fabrication  totally  devoid  of  foundation  and  in  oppo- 

*^on  to  fact.     We  need  not  characterize  those  who  signed  it. 

(k^  ^ould  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Preston  but  we  find 

^  declaration  is  confined  to  Dublin,  and  besides  the  case  of 

^v^issoglaringthatfurtherezamples  would  be  useless,  because 

'kT  ^''^^^  ^'^^  having  so  employed  such  a  man  could  deny 

'p  employment  would  be  capable  of  proselytizing  a  child  and 

^ueti  saying  they  did  not.     An  attempt  has  been  made  to 

*^rate  the  commissioners  from  their  agents,  and  it  has  been 

iSLa  ilmt  a  body  of  Englishmen  care  so  little  about  any  form  of 

*^^hip  that  they  would  not  give  themselves  the  bother  of 

P'^jtising. 
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Thai  may  be  true,  or  ■ 
with  it;  ihe  report  adopt i 
signed  by  a  number  of 
responsible  for  the  cases 
occurred,  as  the  men  wb 
the  childreu.  We  think 
that  they  have  not  refutd 

With  regard  to  the  i 
proposed  to  take  childr 
sent  to  tlieir  proposals — 

The  Report,  says  the 
amount  asked  for  the  ed 
(there  was  no  difficulty  ii 
herd's,  though  he  was  < 
sanction  of  the  Commil 
establishments,  but  they 
(one  of  these  was  Mrs,  ^ 
history  of  the  former  is 
more  than  that  her  app 
eleven  months).  Fishbt 
found  knowledge  of  tb 
church;"  just  that  sort 
expected  to  find  in  one  o 
Mission  Society."  He 
Sisters  of  Mercy  of  St.  C 
in  St.  Clare's  or  Harold' 
the  same  as  that  givea  b; 
expect,  knowing  that  the 

The  fourth  charge  whi 
mitted,  we  shall  omit  it  i 
necessary,  thall  revert  to 

We  shall  take  np  the  i 

First  of  Mrs.  Kirley. 
mincitig  the  matter,  that 
The  Keport  says  :— "Th 
respect  to  Mrs.  Kirley,  ii 
Cattiolic  soldier  her  thrt 
Dublin  agent  to  a  Prates 

Our  answer  is,  "That' 
rule,  founded  on  a  legal  dei 
The  decision  referred  to  ii 
nature  of  the  general  rule 
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do  know,  that  if,  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Campbell,  the  Commissioners  can  extract  any 
authority  whatever  for  sending  Catholic  children  to  a  Pro- 
testant— No,  we  beg  pardon  ;  were  it  so,  there  might  be  some 
hope  that  the  high  principle  and  good  feeling  which  real, 
sincere  Protestants  are  known  to  possess,  would  have  revolted 
against  such  a  flagrant  breach  of  good  faith — ^to  a  proselytising 
school  without  any  consultation  with  the  relatives  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  principles  are  delusions,  reasoning  a  farce. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  question  of  religious  teaching  did 
not  enter  into  the  subject  at  all,  that  the  judge  refused  to 
examine  the  child,  and  deplored  the  compulsory  character  of  tlie 
principle  which  left  him  no  alternative.  The  question  really 
was,  whether  the  mother  should  have  the  custody  of  the  child, 
and  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  to  defeat  that  ri^ht  is 
the  immorality  of  the  person  claiming  the  custody.  In  the 
case  in  which  Tylney  Long  Pole  sought  the  custody  of  his 
children,  the  claim  was  resisted  on  the  ground  of  his  bad  habit 
of  h?iiig,  and  the  evil  practices  with  which  he  had  sought  to 
infect  his  children.  But  the  judge  admitted  there  was  no 
stain  on  the  character  of  Mrs.  Bacb,  and  the  decision  was,  that 
the  child  should  be  given  up  to  her.  Now  how  did  these  im- 
partial Commissioners  act  ?  Either  they,  themselves,  or  some 
persons  induced  by  them,  settled  a  small  sum  of  money  on  the 
iiUle  girl,  made  her  a  ward  of  Court,  and  so  retained  possession 
of  her ;  so  that  they  are  armed  at  all  points.  If  the  child  be 
a  Catholic,  with  a  Protestant,  an  incompetent,  or  a  careless 
mother :  there  is  the  decision  of  the  law  court.  If  the  reli- 
gion of  the  child  be  doubtful,  and  its  Catholic  mother  desire 
to  obtain  the  custody  of  it — then  appeal  to  Equity. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  right  of  the  mother  to  be 
guardian  for  nurture  is  an  old  doctrine  of  the  constitution,  but 
coeval  with,  if  it  be  not  of  a  still ,  earlier  date,  is  the  principle 
bj  which  a  child  should  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  its 
father.  Previous  to  the  Reformation  these  two  principles 
blended  harmoniously,  because  their  being  no  dill'ereiice  of 
religious  belief,  there  could  be  no  question  of  educating  the 
child  in  a  reUgioa  different  from  that  of  the  parents.  Since 
that  time,  however,  when  a  question  has  arii^en  upon  this  sub- 
ject and  has  been  brought  before  a  eourt  of  law,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  Bace  case  was  submitted  to  the 
Queen's  Bench,  the  decision  has  been,  unless  under  peculiar 
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(!uiiial:inces,  llie  same.  But 
I,  with  an  equitable  jiinsdic 
Dciple,  that  the  child  ahouid 
her. 

In  the  case  of  "  Slourton  v 
w  joanial,  the  judge  express 
though  obliged  to  decide  age 
rly,  for  tlie  Testamentarj  Q 
the  child,  took  no  concern  . 
a  nine  years  of  age ;  llieu  h( 
;  child  a  Protestant.  He  ap 
e  of  them  in  his  judgment  ss 
,  or  to  be  assumed  on  the  pa 
re  made  (within  a  reasonablf 
ild  would  be  brought  up  iu  \ 
In  another  case  in  which  t1 
otestants,  the  mother  becam 
;time  of  the  father,  who  kni 
>ught  her  children  with  her,  i 
les  with  her  and  two  of  their 
1  never  been  received  iuto  Ih 
■A,  at  a  distance  from  any  pri< 
•-  attendance  of  the  rector  of 
irlh,  Reported,  11th  Jurist. 
it  case  to  be,  "  that  when  tb 
issed  any  direction  or  instruc 

children  are  to  be  educated, 
ihes  were  that  they  should  bi 
is  was  a  stroni;  case;  the  fat 
sion  of  his  wife  and  the  ym 
re  brought  up  ProUtlantt. 
[u  this  country  the  case  of  " 
le  point.  Brown,  the  fathe 
rricd  a  Protestant,  having  it 

children  to  be  reared  Pro 
ed  the  children  to  frequent  tl 

died,  appointing  two  £omai 
it  claimed  the  children.  Th 
ster  of  the  Rolls  decided 
ught  up  Catholics,  having  a 
h  the  aunt,  but  should  evei^ 
as,  stay  over  Sunday  and  It 
rdians  might  see  to  the  i 
ir  religious  observances. 
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But  admitting  everything,  admitting  that  Eace  was  given  up 
to  be  educated  in  a  religion  different  from  that  of  her  father, 
what  precedent  could   this  supply  for  sending  children   to  a 
school,  teaching  doctrines  hostile  to  those  in  which  they  had 
been  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  "Dublin  agent"  instructed  ? 
Now  we  earnestly  request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  what 
follows  witli  regard  to  Mrs.  Kirley's  children  and   particularly 
that  they  will  carry  with  them  the  dates.     Dates  like  facts  are 
stubborn  things,  they  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  and  it  does  surprise  us 
that  when  Fishbourne  mutilated  at  all  he  did  not  do  so  in   a 
workmanlike  manner.      All  the  declarations  of  impartiality 
vanish  before  the  simple   evidence  of  dates. — In    the  letter 
of  Major  Harris,  dated  the  17th  March,  1857,  (appendix  25) 
the  heading  is  as  follows.     Margaret  Jane  10  years  old,  and 
Alice  6  years  old.     Children  of  Margaret  Kirley,  No  426  at 
8*^.  6d.  who  is  insane.     Protestant,     The  first  thing  to  be  ob- 
served here  is  the  date,  17th  March,  secondly  the  statement  of 
the  religion.     Fishbourne  states  "  no  record  of  such   distinc- 
tion in  religion  or  country  is  kept  in  the  office."     Yet  the 
only  instance  he  gives,  upon  which  we  may  form  a  judgment, 
cuniains  that  distinction   markedly  maJe,  Protestant,    and   in 
ilulic5.     How  the  captain  may  distinguish   between  filing  an 
ii;>|)lication  and  keeping  a  record  of  it,  we  do  not  know,  but 
there  it  is  now  filed  or  unfiled  giving   the   lie  to  his  assertion 
ti:at  the  executive  Committee  had  no  means  by  which   to  dis- 
tiiigaish  Protestant  from  Roman  Catholic. 

In  the  letter  of  Major  Harris,  three  children  are  referred  to, 
but  the  third  is  not  mentioned  in  the  descriptive  particulars. 

The  object  which  the  major  had  was  to  get  something  done 
for  them  such  as  putting  them  to  school.  He  says  that  they 
w^ere  brought  to  him,  but  by  whom  he  does  not  mention. 
However,  on  the  18th  March,  (that  is  by  return  of  post,)  a 
le:ter  is  sent  to  the  major  by  Fishbourne.  With  what  promp- 
titude letters  are  answered  when  there  is  question  of  a  Catholic 
child  being  kidnapped,  but  when  it  is  sought  to  give  informa- 
tion upon  particular  facts  of  importance  in  a  case,  the  infor- 
niant  is  soubbed  by  being  told  that  all  his  statements  are  false 
and  that  not  for  a  month  after  the  receij)t  of  his  communica- 
tion. What  is  the  nature  of  thia  letter  from  Fishbourne,  and 
we  do  request  our  readers  to  mark  the  dates.  Harris's  letter 
is  received  on  the  18th  and  answered  immediately.  The  reply 
regrets  that  they  have  no  school  in  Ireland,  directs  the  expense 
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f  tliflr  transmission  to 
■  The  boj  might  be  sent  t( 
lear  N-.ibs,  who  lias  alread 
iriliT  been  ony  one  else  bi 
ili^sioiis  Society,"  we  won 
'liaracler  of  Predion,  sny 
Protestant  school,  and  m 
iavp,  by  whose  authority  < 
iie  child  to  the  care  of  Pi 
nembfr  of  that  notorious  1 
I  knowlfdge  of  Preston's  t 
lIic  boy  to  he  sent  lo  Kilme 
ifiylhing  of  Preston  we  si 
lijont  liim.  This  person  v 
ifO'id  Proteslants."  on  a 
ft-hieli  Here  not  tliereby  im 
the  eifctmcnt  of  a  conside 
boldmgs  and  whose  intere; 
with  true  apostolic  zeal,  a 
Orangemen  of  Kilniea-^ue 
Trim  H-ith  a  pistol  in  his  I 
ditcd,  we  give  an  extract 
millee,  £Ot'b  August,  lUS 
Extract  from  Miautfs  of  Ec 

"  Question  8J37— You  ha 
force  ;  prsv,  »iio  was  at  ils  I 
G:iiiie  from  Kiltncngue  in  the 
man  was  at  their  hpad. 

"  Question  8338—11  wm  i 
He  had  k  pislnl. 

"  Question  8339— Were  sh 
rhcre  were  some  shots  fired 

Siicli  is  the  teacher  thw 
land,  ^yllat  happy  days  ' 
the  pupils  of  this  zealous  ii 
triiies  he  has  Inbourcil  to  i 
irlioin  their  lot  in  life  is  casi 
» ill  .there  be?  Yet  to  si 
irhose  father  fought  bravel 
joiintry.  Where  are  bis 
;oun(ry  has  recognised,  an 
lesty  considered  deserving 
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of  tlie  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  bj  a  distortion  of  principles 
and  a  perversion  of  reasoning,  is  interposed  between  the  dead 
soldier  and  his  living  offspring,  making  the  bounty  of  liis 
coontrv,  his  torment  and  his  loss. 

Xot  satisfied  with  one  child,  Preston  souf^ht  for,  and  ob- 
tained the  three.  More  generous  than  Miss  Shepherd  he 
offera  to  take  them  for  '*  a  few  shillings  a-year."  We  should 
observe  that  Harris  writes  to  Fishbourne  under  date  23rd 
March  two  letters.  One  of  these  is  answered  on  the  2ith,  the 
other  on  the  2oth  of  the  same  month.  The  latter  of  Fish- 
bourne's  letters  authorises  the  sending  of  the  children  to 
Preston.  Canon  Grimley  who  was  then  acting  as  chaplain  to 
tiie  Catholic  soldiers  stationed  at  the  Eoyal  Barracks,  knowing 
that  Kirley  had  been  a  Catholic,  knowing  that  his  wife  and 
children  were  regarded  as  Catholics,  and  treated  as  such,  and 
onderstanding  that  the  children  were  about  being  sent  to 
tchools  not  Catholic,  protests  against  *'  any  attempt  to  pro- 
wlvtize  these  children."     The  canon  refers  to  a  Protestant 

w 

gentleman  of  Dundalk,in  proof  of  the  Catholicity  of  poor  Kirley. 
Such  a  letter  would  naturally  create  surprise  in  the  mind  of 
the  man  wiio  off  band  had  described  them  as  Protestant  on 
tlie  authority  of  the  person  who  brought  them,  whose  name 
lii€  gallant  major  does  not  mention,  and  would  excite  a  desire 
to  examine  into  the  matter,  or  at  least  to  lay  the  statement 
before  those  who  were  appointed  to  ''  secure  such  prompt  and 
authentic  information  "  as  *'  may  prevent  the  wrong  applica- 
tion by  misrepresentation  or  otherwise "  of  this  fund.  Now 
remember  readers,  the  mother  is  a  lunatic,  committed  as  dau- 
f^eroQs  at  the  rex^nest  of  Major  Harris  who  had  waited  on 
Colonel  Browne  for  that  purpose. 

What  then  should  be  done?  send  forward  the  note  as 
Major  Harris  did.  And  what  course  should  the  Commissioners 
pursue  ?  To  us  it  would  appear  that  they  should  have  ex- 
amined the  matter  fully.  They  should  have  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  ofBcer  in  command  of  Kirley's  regiment,  or 
^ch  of  the  officers  as  knew  him ;  they  should  have  inquired 
»hat  religion  be  had  professed,  what  religion  his  wife  pro- 
fessed—in  what  religion  the  children  were  brought  up.  Tliese 
are  all  matters  it  was  competent  for  the  Commissioners  to  have 
done,  and  no  more  than  they  were  bound  to  do.  Now  let  U8 
see  what  was  done  i — Major  Harris  sends  Canon  Grimley's 
Dote  to  Fishbourne,  in  compliance  with  his  promise  to  that 
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him  of  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  describing  the  children  as 
fToUBiant,  and  requesting  the  urrangeuient  with  Mr.  Fre:<tun 
^igiit  be  altered,  and  the  children  sent  to  Koman  Catholic 
^hook.  He  may  have  done  so,  but  \vc  can  find  no  trace  of 
tke  letter,  for  the  next  letter  we  have  in  tlie  Appendix,  is  the 
^tl>  of  April,  detailing  what  liad  occurred  in  the  interval, 
najoely,  the  sending  of  the  children  to  Prccdon  of  the  pistol, 
^od  vith  hiin  we  believe  they  still  remain.  Now  ITarris  knew 
OQtbe  27tb  (if  Fishbourue  did  not  also  know  it  on  the  same 
^y),  that  the  Kirleys  had  been  entered  as  CaiholicNi,  }et  he 
^ntthem  to  Kilmeague  ou  tiie  3 1st.  As  some  question  has 
ari^^CD  about  the  object  of  Uarris's  visit  to  the  Penitentiary, 
Aii^  soiue  remarks  have  beeu  made  abciut  it  in  Mr.  Ball's 
•^Iter,  we  think  it  right  to  give  Harris's  answer.     He  writes  : 

•'  Dublin,  March  SSth,  1858. 

"Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowleJge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 

^  the  26th  instant,  together  with  a  copy  of  Mr.   UalTs  protest 

j^iut  the  judgment  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic 

'ttnd,  A«  laid  down  in  their  second  report  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  ; 

^^*  in  obedience  to  your  desire,  I  beg  now  to  offor  the  following 

^I^^^Tfttionft  regarding  the  case  of  the  widow  and  three  children  of 

j^  late  John  Kirley,  4th    Dragoon   Guards,  and  tho  conclusions 

Jfawn  by  Mr.  Ball  with  respect  to  myself.     It  is  well  known  to  you, 

^'f*  that  staff  officers  do  not  decide  ou  whut  i^  to  he  done  with  orphan 

***Mren  ;  that  they  make  their  reporu  lo  ii:i    hoiurary  .-..^cretary, 

**^?h  whom  they  receive  instructions.     Mr.  Hall  complji'iis*  that, 

^  ^be  I7th  of  March,  1857,  T  presented  Kirley's  cl  i-liLU  jis  iVoies- 

y*t-     My  reply  is — 1  was  governed  by  the  rcpeati*d  testiiaimy  of 

***"•.  Kirley's  own  mother  (a  Roman  Catholic),  her  step-fa^Kr,  and 

*  long  \\tx  of  half  brothers  and  6i>ters  (not  children,  but  ^i  own-up 

i^ftn  aod  women),  and  alao  of  the  little  orplians  themselves,  with  all 

.    ^hom  I  was  m  almost  daily  pc'i-sonal  coinmuiiitation  from  the 

Jj***«  of  Mrs.  Kirley's  committiil.     (Sec  the  subi-^Hjuent  o«.Ttificates  of 

***')garet  Colvin  and  Margaret  Kirley  a*:  pagos  bb  and  69  of  the 

^port).     This  ample  proof  was  ahuudantiy  c 'vrobora'.'d  by  Mrs. 

Airl^y'g  rambling  **  remarks,**  alluded  to  by   Mr.    >^ .  unott,  in  his 

•^ter  lo  Mr.  Orimley,  4th  November,  1857,  though  suhtfoquently  set 

l*^«»  many  days  afterwards,  by  Dr.  Banon's  dis({uaili'ying  certiti<>ate. 

\^^  But  see,  in  my  letter  of  the  *27th  March,  anvthing  thrt  should 

u^  led  to  an  opposite  conclusion  from  ttiat  whi<'h  1  adopt«'d  on  suih 

*^^tantial  groumli.     Mrs.  Kirky  is  here  to  express  her  own  ^enti- 

™*titJi of  religion,  past  and  pre.Hent ;  Mr.  Canon   Grimley,  in  whose 

T^Wb  the  resides,  is,  and  has  been  all  alon^r,  as  well  aware  of  the 

'**t  as  1  aiu,     \Vith  regard  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  .Svnnott,  which 

•Pp«trs  in  the  Appendix  II.  of  Doctoi'  CulK-n's  Utter  to  Lord  St. 

I'^onardsy  it  is  calculated  to  mislea«i  and  do  mischief.     Mr.  Syniiott 

^^Dot  justified  io  stating  that  the  object  of  my  vi^it  to  the  prison 

^V  to  ascertain  the  religion   of  Kirley's  children ;  that  fact  was 
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previously  settled  in  my  mind  by  bettpr  evidence  than  he  could  give 
me  ;  my  real  object  was  to  learn  whether  Mrs.  Kirley  was  herself 
in  a  fit  state  to  undertake  that  responsibility,  with  regard  to  her 
children's  removal  to  school,  which  others,  for  a  time,  were  obliffed 
to  engage  in,  and  which  she  subsequently  acknowledged  and  approved 
in  terms  of  much  gratitude.  Mr.  Ball,  too,  is  himself  in  error  when 
he  says,  I  traced  back  the  name  of  Mrs.  Kirley  and  her  children  in 
the  Beggars*  Registry  for  three  or  four  separate  committals.  The 
name  of  Kirley  appears  but  once,  and  the  children  were  absent  from 
her  upon  that  occasion.  She  was  entered  as  a  Boman  Catholic  it  i^ 
true,  but  as  she  was  received  into  prison  as  a  dangerous  lunatic, 
perhaps  Mr.  Ball  can  explain  upon  what  fair  authority  she  wa$  so 
entered.  These  observations  apply  equally  to  the  letter  of  ihe  lleT. 
Mr.  Thomas  White,  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain,  marked  3  in  the 
Appendix  of  Dr.  Cullen's  letter.  In  conclusion,  I  take  the  hberty 
to  observe  that  ray  conduct  and  my  motives  may  be  misconceived  or 
distorted  by  others,  but  the  approbation  of  my  own  conscienc* 
remains  undisturbed  in  this  matter  ;  and  I  even  flatter  mvself  into 
the  belief  that  the  thirty-five  Royal  Commissioners  who  have  sijn^d 
the  Report  in  question,  will  not,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  tl.is 
case,  relinquish  the  opinions  they  have  subscribed  to  merely  to  adopt 
those  expressed  alone  by  Mr.  Ball,  and  that  they  will  still  jiwke  ire 
to  be  deserving  of  protection  against  an  ill-placed,  and  1  trust  it  wi  1 
be  shown,  an  equally  ill-sustained  charge  of  proselytism,  or  of  parti- 
cipating in  any-  of  the  religious  abuses  so  freely  applied  to  me  by  Mr. 
Bali  and  others  of  his  party. — I  have  the  honour  to  be  ^ir,  tour 
most  obedient  servant, 

R.  R.  HARRIS,  Major  and  Staff  Officer  Pensioners. 

VV.  H.  Mugford,  Esq  ,  19,  New-street,  Spring  Gardens,  London." 

There  is  a  fish,  so  ingenious  in  its  method  of  self-preserva- 
tion, that  when  apprehensive  of  danger  it  darkens  with  an 
inky  fluid  the  water  near  the  place  where  it  reposes,  and  -*o 
escapes  the  attack  of  the  pursuer  :  thus  does  the  Major. 

"  Mr.  Ball  complains  that  on  the  1 7th  March,  1857, 1  represented 
Kirley 's  children  as  Protestant.  My  reply  is,  I  was  governed  bv  ihe 
repeated  testimony  of  Mrs.  Kirley *s  own  mother,  (a  Roman  Catho'if*) 
her  stepfather,  and  a  long  list  of  half-brothers  and  sisters  (not  chil- 
dren but  grown  up  men  and  women),  and  also  of  the  little  orphaM 
themselves,  with  ail  of  whom  I  was  in  almost  daily  personal  cocnmu- 
nication  from  the  time  of  Mrs.  Kirley 's  committal  (that  was  26th 
March,  1857).  This  ample  proof  was  abundantly  corroborated  by 
Mrs.  Kirley's  rambling  *•  remarks,"  alluded  to  bv  Mr.  Synnot  in  h»s 
letter  to  Mr.  Grimley,4th  Nov.,  1857,  though  subsequently  set  aiiiWi 
many  days  afterwards,  by  Dr.  Banon's  disqualifying  certiHcate." 

What  IS  the  meaning  of  that  sentence  ?  Have  the  two  sia? 
officers  combined  lo  indite  sentences,  difficult  to  understand. 
and  impossible   to  explain  ?     Is  this  obscurity  the  result  of 
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their  deiScient  education,  or  of  tlicir  desire  to  envelope  their 
meaning  in  a  mist  of  words  to  the  exclusion  of  all  sound  8en:3'j  ? 
WheD  Ormsby  wants  to  get  a  statement  verified,  he  procures  tea- 
timonj  to  whatever  is  true  in  it.  When  Harris  wants  to  lead  the 

;ublic  to  suppose  that  he   really  believed  what  he  wrote  on  the 
7th  March,  he  entangles  hiuiself  in  such  a  inass  of  words, 
I        the  meaning  of  which  he  clearly  does  not  comprehend,  that 
I  '     those  who  are  interested  in  his  welfare,  can  with  difficulty, 
extricate  him  from  the  confusion  he  himself  has  created.     If  it 
be  true  that  language  is  intended  to  conceal  what  one  means, 
then  has  Harris  given  a  very  strong  iustance  of  its  adaptability, 
to  mystify.     But  as  grammarians  consider  language  to  be  ihe 
medium  of  conveying  to  others  the  ideas  which  operate  upon 
oar  own  minds,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  confusion  aris(  s 
from  a  desire   to  escape  from   the  penalty  his    misconduct 
Ijw  deserved.     The  "ample  proof"    wns    **  abundantly  cor- 
wborated."  What  is  this  "  ample  nroof?"  is  it  that  the  grand- 
tiother  who  has  not  the  means  oi  supporting  them,  is  willing 
tbat  they  should  go  (to  school)  ?     First,  we  find  Mr.  Kirley  in 
tne  leceipt  of  8s.  Gd.  per  week,  which  is  the  allowance  granted 
according  to  the  scale  to  Widows  of  Privates  mih/bur  children ; 
^^  Kirley  had  but  lAree*     But  surely  after  Major  Harris  got 
^"•Kirley  confined  as  a  "  dangerous  lunatic,"  in  consequence 
^'her  intemperate  habits,  he  did  not  continue  the  allowance  to 
^^^9  vhich  he  knew  would  be  useless,  and  surely  for  some  time 
Pf^vious  to  her  committal,  he,  knowing  the  Qharacter  of  the 
^^^n,  ought  nut  to  have  giveti  Ikt  money  intended  for  the 
^pport  of  her  children,  which  he  well  knew  would  go  in  drink, 
^ovy  if  he  gave  4s.  6d.  a-weck,  4s.  being  the  allowance  for 
5'dow8  without  children,   to   the  *'  natural   guardian,"    and 
ifl&rmed  her  that  the  Kirleys  could  be  kept  at  a  day  school, 
file  Commissioners  defraying  the  weekly  expense,  he  would  have 
icted  rightly.  Had  he  done  this,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
ihe  could  have  said  she  was  unable  to  support  them  ;  however, 
viien  she  expressed  her  willingness,  that   they  should  go   to 
school,  did  it  necessarily  follow  that  that  meant  a  proselytising 
Khool  ?     The  Major  talks  oi  step-sisters  and  brothers.     We 
would  not  give  much  for  their  testimony.   Mrs.  Kirley  had 
been  married  in  1844,  and  from  that  time  to   1357,  any  evi- 
dence there   is,  goes  to  prove  her  a  professing  and  p'ractical 
Catholic;  these  step-relatives  did  not  see  much  of  her  during 
that  period,  she  was  with  her  husband  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    But  if  the  proof  were  ''ample,''  it  did  not 
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require  "  corroboration,"  for  "ample,"  means  "sufficient;" 
sufficient  is  enough — more  than  enough  is  too  much,  and 
what  proves  too  much,  proves  nothing;  but  tlie  "cor- 
roborating ample  proof/'  by  "  rambling  remarks/*  and  then 
getting  aside  the  whole  of  it  by  the  subsequent  certificate, 
leaves  us  completely  in  the  dark.  Is  it  the  ample  proof,  or 
the  corroboration,  or  both,  that  is  set  aside  by  the  certificate? 
If  the  ample  proof  was  so  influenced,  the  children  should  have 
been  sent  to  a  Catholic  school.  If  the  ample  proof  required  cor- 
roboration, and  that  corroboration  were  set  aside  by  the  cert ifi- 
cnte,  then  the  children,  like  criminals,  should  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  been  sent  to  Catholic  schools. 

If  anything  would  furnish  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  adher- 
ing strictly  to  truth  in  dealing  even  with  '*Papi:<ts,"  it  is 
afiorded  in  the  present  instance,  in  which  the  first  lie  has  had 
to  be  supported  by  many  more.  We  may  as  well  finish  ti  is 
"ample  proof."  The  Major  refers  to  two  documents  in  the 
appendix.  Tlie  children  were  sent  away  or\  the  81st  March; 
on  the  20th  of  April,  he  sends  Fishbournea  declaration  signed 
by  the  grandmother,  giving  up  the  children  to  him,  dated 
26th  March.  Why  was  not  that  declaration  sent  forward  be- 
fore, when  Harris  sent  Grimley's  letter,  or  when  told  by  Fish- 
bourne,  on  the  2Sth  March,  that  "The  grandmother,  with  whom 
they  appear  to  be  residing,  should  produce  certificates  as  to  the 
religious  instruction  they  were  under  ?"  The  only  reason  that 
can  be  given  is^tbat  it  had  no  existence  at  the  time,  and  liiat 
it  was  written  on  the  receipt  of  Canon  Grimley's  letter,  dated 
19th  April,  to  silence  all  questionings  and  antedated  as  an 
authority  to  Harris  for  sending  the  children  to  Preston  on  the 
81st  March.  The  second  document  is  that  of  Margaret  Kirley, 
mother  of  the  children,  dated  13th  November.  Lest  there 
might  be  any  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  the  signature,  the 
Major  sends  in  to  Ormsby  for  a  loan  of  one  of  his  trulh-ctr- 
lifying  staff  sergeants,  to  witness,  in  conjunction  with  his  own 
staff  sergeant,  the  handwriting  of  the  deponent.  Not  content 
with  that,  he  gets  all  the  Colvins  to  certify,  13  days  after  the 
occurrence,  that  she  was  perfectly  calm,  cool,  and  collected  at 
the  time  when  she  did  an  act  which  ihey  did  not  see  her  do. 
"  Not  see  her  do  !  how  do  you  know  ?"  Easily  enough  ;  if 
they  had  see  her  f*ign,  their  certificate  would  have  been  of  the 
same  date  as  her  declaration,  and  witnessed  by  the  stiifT-ser- 
jeants.  Now,  her  declaration  is  the  18th  November,  llitir 
certificate  26th   November ;  she  might  have   been  raving  mad 
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)n  the  ISthy  and  perfectly  sane  on  the  26lh.  The  fact  i?,  the 
iiiildren  have  been  kidnapped,  and  these  documents  are  got  up 
or  show.  We  would  not  be  astonished  to  fiud  each  of  these 
leople  declaring  they  never  signed  such  documents  at  all — 

"I  do  not  see  in  my  letter  of  the  27t)i  March,  anything 
hat  should  have  led  to  an  opposite  conclusion  from  that  which 
adopted  on  such  substantial  grounds/'  Nor  can  wo,  for  we 
lave  not  been  blessed  with  the  sight  of  it ;  we  did  think  there 
iad  been  some  manipulation  of  the  evidence,  s^ome  *'  sup])re«- 
ioveri,"  if  not  '' suggestio  falsi/'  but  this  confirms  us,  for 
rhen  their  own  accomplice  refers  to  a  document,  which  has  not 
leen  pablished,  as  calculated  to  justify  himself,  we  may  be 
olerably  certain,  that  the  suppression  was  tlic  result  of  those 
<!n)S8  the  channel,  fearing  that  in  his  justification  lay  their  own 
t)ndemnation.  But  we  are  glad  to  know  that  as  all  the  parts 
i  letters  have  not  been  produced,  so  neither  have  all  the 
otters,  and  this  is  much  the  more  respectable  way  to  go  about 
hematter,  much. better  tell  the  public  at  once,  that  they  will 
|ct  DO  satisfaction,  than  while  pretending  to  satisfy  them, 
^J  to  deceive  them.  Yet  all  these  letters  in  their  entirety 
^ere  drculated  amongst  the  Commissioners.  We  are  surpris* 
d  that  they  would  have  allowed  the  suppression  of  a  single 
fntcnee ;  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  Prince  Albert  signed 

report,  in  the  manufacturing  of  which  such  tinkering  is 
^•nifest.  We  wonder  his  artisiic  eye  did  not  detect  the  vio- 
^tion  of  every  rule  which  govern  a  production  like  this ;  we 
<M)der  he  did  not  feel  that  his  own  character,  private  and 
nUic,  as  a  man  and  as  a  Prince,  was  at  stake,  that  the  dignity 
fhis  Queen  and  his  wife  is  insulted,  by  the  attempt  to  palm 
tte  fables  as  facts.  If  the  Prince  Consort  had  read  that 
port,  its  appendix  and  the  charges  of  the  Archbishop,  which 
oked  it,  we  feel  assured  that  he  would  not  have  signed 
We  regret  that  he  did  not  read  it  before  he  gave 
the  sanction  of  his  illustrious  name.  We  cannot  trust  cur- 
ves to  speak  upon  the  blameable  confidence  which  was 
osed  in  the  framers  of  that  report.  Up  to  this,  at  all  events, 
0  shewn  pretty  clearly  that  Fishbourne  is  the  Royal  Com- 
moner, for  we  have  not  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
leudix  met  with  the  name  of  Lefroy.  After  that  mesmeric 
tence,  the  Major  proceeds  in  these  words  : — 

Mr,  SyoDOt  was  not  justified  in  stating  that  the  object  of  my 
t  to  the  prison  was  to  ascertain  the  religion  of  Kirlev's  children  ; 
t  fact  was  previously  settled  in  mj  mind  by  better  evidence  than 
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he  could  give  me  ;  my  real  object  was  to  learn  whether  Mrs.  Kirley 
was  herself  in  a  fit  state  to  undertake  that  responsibilitj  with  regard 
to  removing  her  children  to  school,  which  others,  for  a  time,  were 
obliged  to  engage  in,  and  which  she  subsequently  acknowledged  and 
approved  in  terms  of  much  gratitude." 

It  is  quite  clear  to  us,  but  only  after  an  attentive  stud\  of 
this  specimen,  that  Harris  had  two  objecL<«,  a  preten.led  om^anJ 
a  real  one.  The  pretended  one  he  told  Mr.  Synnott  and  tlie 
poor  simple  governor  unversed  in  military  diplomacy  believed 
all  the  Major  said,  got  down  Mr  Warren  to  look  throui^h  t'le 
registries,  and  gave  himself  a  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  for 
the  Major's  real  object  was  something  else,  as  he  has  just  tr^lJ 
OS.  '*  Mr.  Ball,  too  is  himeelf  in  error  when  he  says  /tracfd 
back  the  name  of  Mrs  Kirley  in  the  beggars'  registry  for  time 
or  four  separate  committals.  The  fiame  of  Kirley  appears  l-A 
once  and  the  children  were  absent  from  her.  She  was  entert'l 
as  a  Roman  CathoHc  it  is  true,  but  as  she  was  received  iiiiu 
prison  as  a  dangerous  lunatic,  perhaps  Mr.  Ball  can  exjibiu 
upon  what  fair  authority  she  was  so  entered." 

Perhaps  the  Major  thinks  himself  very  clever  with  his  lit:!e 

bit  of  special  pleading.    An  omission  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ball  is 

caught  at  with  that  eagerness  with  which  drowning  men  are 

usually  represented  as  catching  at  straws,  but  as  the  straw 

though  specifically  lighter  than  water  and  thus  able  to  float  oa 

the  surface,  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  agonised  grasp,  ai.d 

both   sink,  so  the  Major's  fact  as  a  fact  might  stand  gocd, 

but  the  moment  he  seeks  to  rest  his  presumptive  ignoraiice 

upon  it,  that  moment  its  strength  fails  and  down  goes  the 

Alajor.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  Major  did  not  trace  Mr^. 

Kirley  at  all.     Mr.  Warren  the  Chief  Clerk  did  that,  but  t^ 

Major  was  quite  satisfied.     *'The  name  of  Kirley  appears  hut 

once/^     Is  this  we  ask  worthy  "  an  oflBcer  and  a  gentleman  ?" 

Surely  you  know  it  is  not  for  a  name  we  are  seeking.     A  n.ijne 

cannot  have  a  relij^ion,  you  know  the  line  "  whats  in  a  name" 5rc. 

Mrs  Kirley  a  Catholic  in  the  penitentiary  would  be  a  Cathi  1  c 

though  entered  as  '*  Margaret  M*Cormick"  or  "  Curley"  eiti.er. 

Look  to  the  appendix  44;  you  will  find  a  return  of  the  number 

of  times  Kirley  was  in  prison  from  the  7th  March  to  '2bi]\ 

December  1856,  and  each  time  she  had  two  of  her  children 

with  her.     The  rest  of  the  letter  is  occupied  with  self  laudation. 

Returning  from  the  little  episode  we  shall  resume.     On  tl.e 

19th  April  Canon  Grimley,  not  having  received  any  commnni- 

cation  convevin^?  the  views  of  the  C-omujissioners  oj'on  t.e 
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case  he  had  submitted  to  their  consideration,  writes  acrain.  His 
letter  is  enclosed  by  Harris  to  Fishboume  accompanit^d  by  a 
letter,  the  declaration  of  the  suspicious  date,  and  a  letter  of  a 
suspicious  import.  The  former  is  the  declaration  of  the  grand- 
mother. **  As  the  natural  guardian  of  &c.  I  hereby  declare 
mj  intention  to  bring  them  up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  in- 
strnct  and  empower  Major  Harris  to  deal  with  them  accor- 
diiigly."  This  declaration  is  only  a  declaration  of  a  present 
intention  to  bring  them  up  for  the  future  Protestants.  Had 
they  been  Protestants  such  a  declaration  would  have  been  un- 
necessary. It  would  seem  as  though  the  very  proofs  adduced 
ID  vindication  combine  to  condemn  them,  and  then  the  date^ 
why  so  long  kept  back?  We  are  surrounded  by  uiystery,  we 
wish  we  could  find  the  key.  The  letter  is  from  Holden,  beginning 
*'Dear  Sir/' containing  a  statement  that  the  children  had  been 
at  theCoombe  school, and  winding  up  with  a  slap  at  ** Popery." 

The  Major's  letter  to  Canon  Grimley  we  treated  of  in  our 
former  paper,  and  there  recorded  our  opinion  of  its  character. 
Suffice  it  then  on  the  present  occasion  to  say  that  that  letter 
vras  fcritteu  without  any  instruction  from  Fishbourne,  at  least 
it  would  appear  so,  but  it  is  the  letter  of  the  CommissionerS| 
for  they  have  uot  censured  the  writer  of  it. 

There  are  some  letters  about  allowance,  by  which  it  would 
seem  that  Harris  wished  to  give  Mrs.  Kirley  the  full  allowance  as 
though  she  had  her  children  with  her,  while  Fishbourne  consents 
to  give  her  only  6s.  and  a  suit  of  clothes.  SuperintendantC.P. 
M'Cartliy,  finds  that  Margaret  Jane  Kirley  attended  the  Combe 
School  from  16th  November  1856,  to  March  10th  1857,yet  she 
^as  in  Grangegorman  almost  the  whole  month  of  December. 
Jane  attended  from  September  8rd.  to  March  1857,  she  being 
at  the  same  time  committed  with  her  mother  to  the  Peuiten* 
tiary  five  times,  four  periods  of  fourteen  days  and  one  of  seven 
(lavs. 

The  next  is  Mrs.  Kirleys  own  declaration  that  she  was  always 
a  Protestant,  and  that  her  three  children  were  also  Protestants. 
Tlie  report  says  "  she  was  bom  a  Protestant."  Her  father  and 
mother  were  both  Catholics,  as  appears  by  an  extract  from  the 
registry  of  marriages,  kept  in  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  Longford, 
which  is  given  at  page  102  of  the  Archbishop's  pamphlet,  and 
is  as  follows : — 

'*  It  appears  from  the  Registrj  kept  in  St.  Mel's  Catholic  C^thedrftt, 
Longford,  that  John  &l*Cormick  and  Margaret  Reynolds  were  iiiar- 
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ried  accordinfr  to  the  rile  of  the  Calti 
of  October,   1820. 


Longford,  22nd  December,  1857, 
Mrs   Kirley    was    married   ace 
in  tlie  same  church  as  appears  by 
which  is  furnished  in  the  same  pi 

"  It  appears  from  the  Rrgiiitij  kep 
dral,  Lon),'rord,  that  Private  John 
Guards,  Orderij  in  the  Military  Ho' 
according  to  the  rite  of  the  Cuthotic  C 
on  the  l»tb  da;  of  September.  1844. 

(JiMES     KkLLT,   of  thi 

WitneBses.  J      4th  Dragoon  Guai 
(^Catubiiinii  Moohe. 

I 

Longford,  3rd  December,  IBJ7." 
Mrs.  Kirley  declared  herself  a  Cat 
etreel.  Mari^aret  Jane  said  she  h 
these  two  facts  are  deposed  to  bj  1 
deposition  sworn  before  Alderuia 
page  )U7,  of  the  pamphlet. 

"  I,  Mary  Lalor,  of  Ecclin  Lane,  dc 
that  I  am  verj  intimately  acquainted 
late  Private  Kirlp;,  of  the  4th  Dra); 
in  the  same  house  in  Island  Street ;  tl 
nas  a  Homan  Catholic ;  that,  on  one 
her  children  were  attending  the  Proti 
aht  an>iwered  thai  it  was  only  for  the 
not  with  her  will ;  that  from  the  t 
alwaytaRoman  Catholic.  I  knew  M 
of  Mrs.  Kirtey.  I  heard  Margaret  J 
pita),  she  received  the  Sacraments  fro 
solemnly  declare,  that  I  always  lookt 
children  as  Roman  Catholics." 

Declared  before  F.  Farrell,  Esq.,  j 
March.  1858. 

Mrs.  Kirley's  mother  says  that  Mrs 
pose  of  getting  married.  Three  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  proved 
given  at  p.  103,  and  wete  put  to  the 

"John  Kirlev.  son  of  John  and  Ma 
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mJck),  was  born  on  the  10th  daj  of  April,  1847,  and  baptized  on, 
the3uthdaj  of  April,  1847,  in  St.  Barnabas'fc  Catholic  Church 
Nottingham,  by  me, 

John  J.  Mulligan. 
Sponsor,  Mark  Oilliga.v. 

Nottingham,  I2th  December,  1857." 

"Alice  Kirley,  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  Kirley  (formerly 
M*Cormick),  was  born  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1849,  and  baptized 
ontheluthday  of  June,  1849,  in  St.  Wilfrid's  Catholic  Ciiurch, 
Hulme,  Manchester,  by  me. 

Law.  TooLe. 
sir.««a«^       f  Edward  Clarkb. 
^  (Jane  Smith. 

"Francis  Kirley,  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Kirley  (formerly 
M'Cormick),  was  born  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1851,  and  baptized 
on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1851,  in  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church, 
Birmingham,  by  me, 

Bernard  Ivers, 

Missionary  Apostolic. 

Sponsor,,     i  ^a-"**  Kbllt. 

^  \  Ellen  Gavan. 

Birmingham,  22nd  December,  1857." 

"St.  Malachi's, 
"October  26,  1857. 
"Mr  Lord  Archbishop, 

"In  reply  to  your  Grace's  kind  letter,  which  I  received  this  mor- 
ning, I  bt-g  to  say  that  Margaret,  Patrick,  and  Alice  Kirley  attended 
our  schools  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  1854, 
The  father,  a  soldier,  brought  them  himself,  and  was  most  anxious 
the)'  should  be  instructed  in  the  Catholic  religion. 

(Signed)        •«  Sr.  M.  db  Sales  Vigne." 

With  regard  to  the  children  going  to  the  Coombe  School  it 
is  the  best  proof  that  they  were  Catholics.  For  Catholics  that 
school  and  others  of  a  similar  ciiaracter  were  established  ;  to 
^t-prive  them  of  their  faith  i^  the  sole  object  of  these  institutions. 
Every  inducement  is  offered  to  these  poor  children,  nay  we 
iKive  heard  that  violence  is  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  possess^ion  of  them. 

Thus  contradicted  in  her  statement  that  statement  is  certi- 
fied  by  all  the  Colvins,  the  value  of  such  verification  we  leave 
the  reader  to  estimate. 

There  is  a  certificate  from  Mistress  Mills,  saying  that  Mrs. 
K  rley  hid  attended  aSundajr  school  between  1837,  and  1840. 
It  is  not  material ;  the  next,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kingston,  we 
give  in  full : — 
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Ashfield,  Harold's  Cross, 

December  Srd,  165T. 
My  Lord, 

I  trust  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take 
in  writing  to  you.  Having  seen  in  the  '•  Freeman's  Journal "  ut 
the  24th  ult.,  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  your  Lordship,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  the  Widow  Kirley,  she  being  a  parishioner  of  mine,  I  was  led  to 
enquire  from  her  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  Archbishop  Cullen 
respecting  her.  I  send  you  a  brief  summary  of  the  statement  mad« 
to  me  by  Mrs.  Kirley  in  presence  of  her  own  mother,  who  ceriainir 
did  not  express  dissent,  rather  appeared  to  concur  in  what  was  ja^i 
by  her  daughter.  The  Widow  Kirley  said  she  is,  and  always  ha< 
been,  a  Protestant,  and  never  professed  herself  a  Roman  Catholic. 
She  told  me  she  was  living  in  Dundalk  when  the  news  reached  ber  of 
her  husband's  death.  On  being  then  asked  by  the  geotlemaa  vhn 
gave  her  the  information,  what  she  intended  to  do  she  replied,  "G-wi 
is  good,  and  He  will  provide  for  me  and  my  children  :  as  long  as  He 
leaves  me  my  heaith  and  my  senses  I  have  no  fear,  and  I  will  briiu 
up  my  children  as  I  was  brought  up  myself  in  the  Pro'^estant  faith." 
With  that  determination  she  left  Dundalk  and  came  up  to  Dubiia, 
in  the  suburbs  of  which  she  lived,  and  sent  her  children  to  Protettait 
schools.  They  were  attending  the  Protestant  Ragged  School  on  the 
Coombe  when  she  first  manifested  an  aberration  of  intellect.  She 
went  to  the  school  one  day  to  bring  home  her  children,  and  vas 
proceeding  with  them  home  when  she  was  taken  up  by  a  policeman 
who  charged  her  as  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  She  aoi 
her  children  were  committed  to  Orangegernian  Penitentiary,  and 
there  entered,  (as  appears  by  the  registry,)  Roman  Catholics.  But 
of  such  entry  she  declares  she  knew  nothing,  nor  by  whose  direction 
she  was  so  entered.  (Query — By  whose  authority  was  such  entry 
made?)  She  also  says  that  when  taken  to  mass  she  recollects  havirx 
knelt  down  in  her  seat  with  her  back  to  the  altar,  and  she  heard  as 
officer  of  the  prison  say,  ••that  woman  is  a  Protestant  for  no 
Catholic  would  do  what  she  has  now  done."  She  was  afraid  to 
refuse  going  to  mass,  for  she  was  told,  (but  by  whom  she  does  n. : 
recollect,)  "that  if  she  did  not  she  would  be  fed  on  bread  and  ws:^ 
and  would  not  be  allowed  to  see  her  children.'*  Be  it  obsened  it 
was  not  pecuniary  distress  which  caused  her  to  be  committed  to  prison, 
for  when  taken  up  she  had  on  her  person  £2  2s.  6d.  besides  some  cop- 
pers. Her  subsequent  committals  to  Orangegorman  Penitentiary  were 
occasioned  by  manifestations  of  insanity,  until  at  length  she  vas 
placed  in  the  lunatic  department.  When,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
her  senses  were  restored  to  her  she  had  ber  children  placed  undtr 
Protestant  care  and  instruction.  She  further  told  me  that  »om« 
weeks  ago  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grimley,  Roman  Catholic  priest,  sent  tVr 
her  and  required  her  to  sign  a  paper,  promising  her  if  she  would 
sign  the  paper  he  would  take  good  care  of  her  ftnd  h«r  children.  Sbe 
refused  and  did  not  sign,  nor  did  she  know  what  was  in  the  paper.  On 
another  occasion  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kenedy,  Roman  Catholic  pr:^s^ 
importuned  her  to  sign  a  paper,  and  made  her  a  similar  proni.5e: 
but  she  absolutely  refused.     She  also  told  me  that   during  the  L'^ 
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lime  of  her  husband  one  of  her  children,  with  the  knowledge  and 
concurrence  of  her  husband,  was  baptized  by  a  Protestant  clergyman. 
It  is,  mj  Lord,  quite  apparent  what  a  slender  foundation  Archbishop 
Cnllen  has  had  for  his  mighty  fabric  in  connection  with  the  Widow 
Kirley  and  her  children.  If  your  Lord.ship  considers  the  facts  1 
hare  herein  stated  of  any  value  in  the  consideration  of  the  ca.'«e  you 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter. 

I  am,  &c. 

Thomas  Kingston, 

Vicar  of  St.  James',  Dublin. 

To  put  a  climax  to  the  long  series  of  misrepresentation, 
sneering,  insolence  and  falsehood,   which  characterize  the  case 
of  the  Kirleys,  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  furnish  a  document 
in  which  all  four  attributes  are  combined.     Notwithstanding, 
wc  find  a  document  composed  of  such  ingredients  in  tiie  letter 
nf  Yicar  Kingston,     Wliether  this  letter  be  the  invention  of 
a  "  mind  diseased,"  or  the  production  of  a  mind  debased,   we 
shall  not  pause  to  consider;  enough  for  us  that  it  is  false  in  al- 
most every  particular,  and  foully  false  as  to  that  portion  of  it 
in  which  it  is  sought  to  sully  tlie  good  name  of  an  upriglit, 
iionourable,  and  useful  official,   by  insinuating  that  in  tlie  dis- 
charge of  his  office,  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  made  the 
t' ol  of  any  sect  or  of  any  party,  (Query  by  whose  authority?), 
iie  on  you  Mr.  Kingston.     These  Sive  your  words.     Had  they 
been  tlie  expression  of  the  poor  lunatic,  we  would  have  passed 
them  over,  and  cten  coming  from  you  they  are  not  worth  much 
r.otice.     Thcj  are  referred  to,  to  be  contradicted.     Had   you 
the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  not  to  speak  of  those  of  a  Christian, 
if  tht'se  two  characters  can  ever  be  separated,  you  would  not  think 
upon  the  exparte  statement  of  a  person  who  had  been  in  confine- 
ment as  a  *'  dangerous  lunatic"  of  maligning  the  motives  and 
s^peibing  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  who  fills  an  important 
office  and  discharges  its  onerous  duties  with  zeal  and  efficiency. 
^^  e  shall  now  consider  the  letter  in  detail,  "  she  never  pro- 
fessed herself  a  Roman  Catholic,**  we  proved  false  by  Har- 
ry?  letter.  "The  grandmother  of  the  children  informs  me  that 
Sergeant  Kirley  was  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  Margaret  Kirley 
brought  up  88  a  Protestant.    But  as  it  is  contrary  to  custom 
to  Djarry  two  persons  of  different  religion,  the  latter  changed 
ft^r  the  purpose   of  the  ceremony/' — Extract   from    Harris's 
l«^lt^r,  26lh  March,  1857.     "  She  was  taken  up  by  a  police- 
mail  who  charged  her  as  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
^\ie  and  her  children  were  committed  to  Grangegorman  Peni- 
tentiary."   There  is  no  date  given,  so  we  cannot  positively 
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deny  tlie  statement.  It  is,  however,  highly  improbable  that 
her  cliildren  would  be  committed  along  with  the  mother,  she 
being  charf^ed  as  drunk.  When  the  report  appeared,  persons 
were  struck  by  Kingston's  allegations  and  Dr.  Grey,  one  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendence  of  the  Penitentiary,  drew  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Synnott,  the  governor,  to  the  "  facts  "  therein 
stated.     The  following  is  Mr.  Synnott's  reply  :^ 

«  Grangegorman  Prison,  Dublin, 
"3 1st  March,  1868. 
"  Drar  Dr.  Gray, 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter  which,  in  Tonr 
ofRcial  capacity,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence  of 
City  of  Dublin  Prisons,  you  forwarded  to  me  on  last  night,  together 
with  the  Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund ;  and  as  you  directed,  I  have  read  over,  with  particular  atten- 
tion, the  passages  marked  by  you  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  in  the  Appendix  45,  at 
page  62  in  that  document.  Permit  we  here  to  thank  you,  as  the 
governor  of  this  institution,  for  giving  the  opportunity  of  contra- 
dicting the  many,  to  say  the  least  of  it»  gross  misrepresentatioos 
made  by  Margaret  Kirley,  lately  a  prisoner  in  that  establishment. 

**  The  Appendix  above  referred  to  is  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J. 
Kingston,  Vicar  cf  St.  James's,  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  8t.  Leonards,  in  the  first  passage  of  which  it  is  stated  that, 
'  Mrs.  Kirley  and  her  children  were  committed  to  Grangegormin 
Prison,  and  there  entered  (as  appears  by  the  registry)  Kouian 
Catholics,  but  of  such  entry  she  declares  she  knew  nothing,  nor  by 
whose  directions  she  was  so  entered.' 

**(^Query. — By  whose  authority  was  such  entry  made.") 

"  Answer By  the  authority  of  Margaret  Kirley  to  the  Registrar, 

who,  as  you  desire  to  know  his  name  and  character,  is  a  Mr.  Warren, 
a  highly  respectable  and  respected  officer,  who,  for  twenty-one  years 
has  filled  the  office  without  the  slightest  stain  or  imputation  beir.^ 
cast  upon  him  in  any  respect,  and  I  may  further  add,  by  reliu^ous 
profession  an  Episcopalian  Protestant.  The  assistant  clerk  in  the 
office,  too,  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  this  woman  entering  herst^li 
on  the  books  of  this  prison  as  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and,  if  necessary, 
as  you  seem  to  think  it  may  be  hereafter,  the  statementa  of  these 
officers  can  be  verified  on  oath. 

**  Second. — She  also  says  that  when  taken  to  Maaa  she  recollects 
having  knelt  down  in  her  seat  with  her  back  to  the  altar,  and  she 
heard  an  official  of  the  prison  say ;  '  That  woman  is  a  Protestai^t, 
for  no  Catholic  would  do  what  she  has  done.' 

"  Answer. — None  of  the  officers  have  the  slightest  recollection  of 
this  circumstance  occurring,  nor  do  I  believe  a  word  of  it,  for  the 
prisoners  are  regularly  marched  to  their  respective  places  of  worship 
by  the  officers  in  charge  of  their  class,  and  when  they  enter  the 
church  or  chapel,  they  take  their  places  next  to  each  other,  and  it 
would,  indeed,  be  an  unseemly  affair  to  see  one  of  them  sitting  «iih 
her  face  to  the  prisoners  and  her  back  to  the  altar. 

**  Third. — She  was  afraid  to  refuse  going  to  Mass«  for  she  va^ 
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told  (but  bj  whom  she  does  not  recollect)  that  if  she  did  not,  she 
«ouid  be  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  see 
her  children  " 

** Answer. — The  officers  of  the  prison  have  been  assembled  and 
interrogated  upon  this  point,  and  all  utterly  deny  their  knowledge  of 
8uch  a  matter.  On  the  contrary,  they  all,  both  Protestants  and 
Carholics,  say  that  when  the  chapel  bell  rung,  she  went  like  the 
other  priuoners  to  Mass.  Her  incarceration  was  generally  fourteen 
dajs  at  a  time ;  and  she  could,  upon  any  of  these  occasions,  have 
herself  entered  with  respect  to  religion  in  any  way  she  pleased.  Her 
children,  as  she  was  committed  for  vagrancy,  were  always  left  with 
her,  as  are  the  children  of  all  vagrants,  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics. 

**  Fourth. — *  Be  it  observed,  it  was  not  pecuniary  distress  which 
caused  her  to  be  committed  to  prison,  for  when  taken  up  she  had  on 
her  person  £2  2s.  6d.,  besides  some  copper.* 

**  An^cer The  prison  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  seai  ch  this 

woman,  know  nothing  of  the  affair,  nor  is  there  any  record  in  the 
books:  it  is  simply  untrue. 

"Fifth Her   subsequent  committals  to    Grangegorman    prison 

were  occasioned  bp  manifestations  of  insanity,  until  at  length  she 
«as  placed  in  the  lunatic  department. 

"  Ariswer. — This  statement  is  also  untrue  ;  she  never  was  commit- 
ted to  this  prison  for  anything  but  vagrancy,  except  on  the  last 
occasion  (March,  1857,)  when  she  was  committed  as  a  '  dangerous 
Icnatic,'  and,  as  I  understood  from  Major  Harris,  at  his  request,  he 
having  waited  upon  Police  Commissioner  Colonel  Browne  for  that 
{lurpose,  her  intemperate  tendencies,  as  I  also  understood  from  that 
gentleman,  being  the  occasion  of  her  lunacy. 

"  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  state  that  I  trust  this  letter  will 
satisfy  your  mind  that  there  has  been  no  violation  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  this  prison.  If,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
Tou  think  otherwise,  and  deem  an  investigation  necessary,  I  assure 
you  the  officers  will  not  shrink  from  it,  but  rather  court  the  most 
learching  inquiry  into  their  conduct,  having  no  fear  of  the  result. 

"  Should  you  require  any  further  information  on  this  unpleasant 
subject,  it  shall  be  most  cheerfully  afforded  by, 

"Dear  Dr.  Gray, 

"  Your's  very  truly, 

"  Thomas  L.  Synnott, 
•*  John  Gray,  Esq.,  "  Governor, 

"etc.,     etc,     etc, 

"  Freeman* M  Journal.** 

Copy  of  Mrs.  Rawlins  Anstaer, 

«*  Grangegorman  Penitentiary, 
'•March  31,  1858. 
"Dear  Sir, 

*  In  reply  to  your  favour  of  yesterday,  I  beg  to  acquaint  you  that 
I  have  this  morning  examined  the  deputy-matron,  and  every  sub- 
Q^troD  of  the  prison,  on  thesubject  of  the  following  extract  from 
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the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  th«  Pfctriotifc  Fund:  *  She  wm 
afraid  to  refuse  going  to  Ma!«s,  fo^  she  was  told  (but  hi  whom  she 
does  not  recollect)  that  if  she  did  not,  she  would  be  fed  on  bread 
and  water,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  see  her  children.' 

•»  I  have  read  this  extract  to  the  matrons  assembled  together,  and 
the  decided  reply  of  each  was,  that  no  sueh  threat  had  eter  been 
used  by  them  to  Mrs.  Kirley  nor  to  any  other  prisoner.  I  never 
heard  of  any  such  threat,  or  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  hare 
brought  it  at  once  before  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  and  cer- 
tainly I  never  myself  used  any  language  to  a  prisoner  that  could  be 
£0  construed. 

**  1  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"MaftiAM  Rawlins,  Matron. 

"  To  Dr.  Gray,  letc,  etc." 

The  charge  against  tlie  Rev.  Messieurs  Kennedy  and  Grimlej 
is  positively  denied  by  both  these  gentlemen.  As  to  the  chud 
being  baptised  by  a  Protestant  clergyman  "we  honestly  confesj 
t^e  know  nothing.  If  it  be  the  child  born  at  Leith  it  was  not 
there  baptised  a  Catholic,  for  there  was  no  Catholic  priest  or 
chapel  in  the  district. 

We  siiall  close  Mrs.  Kirley's  case  by  inserting  an  extract 
from  the  Archbishop's  second  letter,  in  answer  to  the  report, 
on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  Catholic  soldiers.  We  do  jo 
in  this  place  as  it  will  servers  a  commenton  the  case,  we  have  JQsi 
been  considering,  and  an  introduction  to  the  one  we  are  dov 
about  to  enter  upon. 

"  It  is  fresh  in  the  minds  ef  every  one  that  for  the  |)ast  the  rigr.t? 
of  Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors  were  not  held  sacred.      Tbougb 
fighting  with  undaunted  courage  for  their  country,  it  was  penal  for 
them  to  practise  their  religion  during  life,  and  they  were  left  at  the 
hour  of  death  without  any  spiritual  assistance.     Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Irish    Catholics  have  shed  their  blood  for  the  glory  of 
England  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  nothing  was  done  in  past 
times  to  provide  for  the  salvation  of  their  immortal  souls.     Thinjs 
are   now   greatly   improved,   but   many  grounds  of  complaint  still 
remain,  and  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done  before  the  Catholic  soldier  can 
be  said  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his  Protestant  companion. 
There  are  no  regular  Catholic  chaplains  ;  no  Catholic  chapels  in  the 
barraclfs ;  no   military   schools  or   orphanages,  to  which   CathuUc 
children  can  be  safely  sent;  and  Catholic  sailors  whilst  engaged  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  empire,  are  still  left  without  any  reiiiriocL* 
provision  whatsoever.     Your  Lordship  will  easily  understan-l  Inw 
afflicting  this  state  of  things  must  be  to  Catholics,  who  believe  that  f  here 
is  but  one  true  faith,  and  know  that  they  are  obliged  to  lite  up  to 
the  teaching  of  that  faith,  in  order  to  secure  the  salvation  of  liieir 
immortal  souls.     Men  not  having  any  definite  system  of  belit^f^  and 
not  attaching,'  much  importance  to  any  creed,  ^r  to  religiovs  <>bbCT» 
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vucci,  nuij  be  indifferent  as  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
thiolc  it  no  grievance  to  be  left  without  any  religious  worship.  Of 
coorie  their  indifference  in  regard  to  the  education  cf  their  children 
vill  be  increased  if  they  believe  that  they  can  be  saved  in  the  profes- 
lioQ  of  any  religion,  or  that  one  religion  is  as  good  for  them  as 
snother.  Such  men  may  be  considered  as  expressing  no  wish 
r^irding  the  religion  of  their  children.  But  the  case  is  different 
vith  Catholics :  their  opinions  are  decided,  and  they  must  always 
feel  the  greatest  anxiety,  if  their  children  be  exposed  to  lose  the 
^  f«tb,  or  to  be  separated  from  that  GJiurch  out  of  whose  pale 
were  ia  no  salvation. 

Bat  returning  to  the  present  question,  as  her  gracious  Majesty 

^Isres  that  Catholic  soldiers  have  sacred  rights,  we  may  ask  what 

tbeee  rights  are.     I  submit  that  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  them 

^  thai  a  Catholic  soldier  fallinp:  in  battle  should  have  it  in  his  power 

fo  Secure  to  hia  children  the  faith  in  which  they  were  baptized,  and 

JB  which  he  wished  them  to  be  brousrht  up,  and  without  which  he 

'J^eved  they  could  not  be  saved.     He  should  be  enabled  to  die  in 

^  ooovictiun  that  the  country  to  which  he  has  given  his  life  will 

j^^ve  his  children,  and  guard  for  them  as  jealously  as  he  should 

■^ve  done,  the  only  inheritance  he  has  to  leave  them.     If  a  Catholic 

'^dier    expiring  on    the    field    were    to    take  by  the    liand    an 

^ffioer  whose  life  he  had  saved  at  the  cost  of  his  own,  and  conjure 

AJOi  lo  i^g  ^g^i  )jjg  orphan  children  should  be  educated  in  the  faith 

^  their  father,  I  think  too  highly  of  human  nature  to  believe  that 

™^  sternest  Protestant  living  would  not  in  such  a  case  preserve 

^o«e  children  from  contact  with  any  influence  that  might  change  or 

T^^ken  their   religion.     Is  the  case  different,  when  he  bequeaths 

^^■a,Dot  to  this  or  that  oiHcer,  but  to  his  country  and  his  sovereign  ? 

^Ut  let  us  suppose  our  dying  soldier  unable  to  bpcak:  if  the  captain, 

^'^  whose  life  he  has  thus  given  his  own,  and  whom  we  still  assume 

^  OS  a  Protestant  of  no  doubtful  hue,  well  knows  the  humble  hero 

-^  <UTe  been  as  loyal  to  the  Catholic  faith  as  he  had  been  true  to  his 

^■oars,  well  knows  him  to  have  incurred  cruel  penalties  for  the  sake 

?*  educating  his  children  in  that  faith ;  what  views,  my  Lord,  may  I 

~^  flowed  to  ask,  would  he  take  of  the  riKhts,  the  "  sacred  rights," 

^  hia  dying  soldier?     Would  he  say :  "  Sly  poor  friend  has  given 

^  life  in  my  defence:  his  wish  thruuc^hout  life  was  to  preserve  his 

^th  and  hand  it  down  to  his  children:  death,  incurred  in  my 

J^ioe,  has  stopped  his  utterance  before  he  could  give  expression  to 

^  iriah :  and  1  am  therefore  at  liberty  to  contemn  and  to  defeat  it  ?  " 

Goold  he  lay  hia  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  this,  it  would  be  an 

^tgumtat  that  the  ourse  of  Nabuchodonosor  had  fallen  upon  him— 

mU  in  very  deed  the  heart  of  a  man  had  been  taken  from  him, 

ttd  that  he  bad  received  the  heart  of  a  beast.     Again,  my  Lord, 

nbstitute  the  country  for  the  captain,  und  are  the  rights  and  duties 

different  ? 

Without  entering  into  further  discussion,  I  may  take  it  as  admitted 
that  the  Commissioners  representing  the  country  arc  guardians  ot 
ibm  '<  sacred  rights  "  of  Catholics  who  have  fallen  iu  battle;  that 
one  of  the  most  sacred  of  those  rights  is  the  education  of  Catholip 
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orphans  according  to  the  wishes  of  their  parent ;  that  the  Coinmis- 
sioners,  thus  standing  in  the  place  of  a  parent,  are  bound  to  act  in 
every  particular  towards  the  orphans  as  their  natural  father  would 
have  done  ;  and  that  their  duty  so  to  act  is  the  same,  whether  it  arise 
from  exjjress  direction  or  from  necessary  implication.  And  if  the 
rij^hts  we  treat  of  be  to  sacred,  no  oppressive  rule  of  law,  and  above 
all,  no  arbitrary  repulations  of  individuals,  should  turn  aside  the 
consolations  of  charity  from  the  death- bed  of  the  Catholic  soldier 
and  from  the  cradle  of  his  orphan.  The  same  justice,  which  inakt^ 
his  informal  will  as  regular  and  powerful  an  instrument  as  any  that 
your  Lordship  ever  drew  or  certified  should  interfere  to  protect  hts 
sacred  rights  from  confiscation  by  rules,  minutes,  or  regulations.  If 
the  Catholic  soldier  say  to  you:  I  have  married  a  thriftless  and 
dis-^ipated  wife :  her  desire  of  indulging  in  spirituous  liquors  msv 
induce  her  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  the  faith  of  her  children,  fc-r 
money  to  enable  her  to  indulge  her  wicked  propensities:  her  habits 
of  intemperance  may  lead  her  to  the  workhouse,  the  prison,  or  the 
lunatic  asylum.  I  got  my  children  baptized  in  the  Catholic  church ; 
while  I  could  I  gave  them  Catholic  education  :  will  my  country  con- 
tinue to  do  so  after  my  death  in  her  service?  it  is  my  last  >»i»h — it 
18  my  sacred  right.  Shall  my  right  be  defeated  in  consequence  of 
the  lunacy  or  intemperance  of  my  wife?  shall  my  children  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  minister,  to  be  educated  in  a  reliirion 
contrary  to  my  own  ?  Or  suppose  he  should  say  :  I  have  married  a 
wife  ;  jf//e  w  an  ignorant y  uneducated  woman ,  and  evince.^  g^^ot  vadUa* 
tiou  rf gadding  the  care  of  her  children — (Second  Report,  par.  33:) 
will  you  see  that  the  children  I  leave  to  my  country  shall  be  educated 
as  Catholics — it  is  my  wish — is  it  not  my  right? — 

Will  you  answer :  It  is  in  truth  your  right,  but  the  decision  in  Alicia 
Race's  case  stands  in  your  way — and  then  there  is  a  minute  of  the 
Commissioners  that  cannot  be  gotten  over :  in  some  way  or  anotbt-r, 
which  can  be  properly  explained  no  doubt,  when  your  widow  coracs 
to  apply  for  relief,  she  will  meet  with  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  the 
first  instance  (Appendix  to  Report  No.  49,  52,  etc.  ;)  her  mir.d  i* 
weak  by  nature  or  weakened  by  poverty  ;  he  will  acquire  influent^, 
ascendency,  dominion :  she  will  transfer  your  children  in  due  fora 
to  him,  and  that  will  bring  them  within  the  rule  of  the  decision  in 
the  Queen's  Bench.  Your  rights  are  undoubted,  but  all  the  chances 
are  against  you  ;  the  law  indeed  will  be  respected — nothing  unfair 
will  be  done ;  but  the  rule  in  Alicia  Race's  case,  and  the  minutes  (►f 
the  Commissioners — these  are  inflexible.  Die  in  peace,  but  y^'or 
children  must  be  Protestants.  If  they  be  in  India  they  will  be  con- 
signed to  a  Protestant  orphanage ;  if  at  home,  they  will  be  plnced  in 
the  Duke  of  York's  school,  or  the  Hibernian  school,  where  afn^^tac? 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  or  sent  to  some  other  school  in  which, 
according  to  Captain  Fishbourne,  the  "teaching  is  Protestant;"  or 
the  choice  of  a  school  for  them  will  be  left  to  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
who  will  hand  them  over  to  the  sister  of  a  Protestant  schoolmaster, 
and  keep  them  under  his  own  immediate  superintendence  (Appendix 
to  Report,  No.  49.)  My  Lord,  was  it  upon  this  understanding  that 
we  gave  our  money  and  our  blood  ?     We  did   not  weigh  the  one  in  a 
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^f  balanoey  or  mea<)ure  the  other  in  a  graduated  glass ;  and  we 
did  Dot  expect  that  we  should  have  reason  to  complain,  or  that  in 
cue  such  reason  should  exist,  our  complaints  would  be  met  wi[h 
'P^ial  pleading  and  the  manipulation  of  evidence." 

^^e  shall  now  consider  the  case  of  Mrs.  Norris.     A  Catho- 
lic herself,  the  widow  of  a  Catholic  soldit^r,  iier  children  were 
seized  upon  by  a  parson,  placed  at  an  asvluin  devoted  to  Pro- 
testant purposes,  when  rescued  by  the  mother  were  retaken 
V  the  parson,  committed  to  the  care  of  a  Protestant  school- 
''^Jstress  under  tlie   control  and  supervision  of  this  parson  , 
**'eiy  effort  which  the  wretched  mother  made  to  regain  her 
daughter,  (happily  tlie  son  is  safe,)  defeated  bv  forms  not  used 
in  cases  of  application  by  Catholics  for  admission  to  Protestant 
^hools  until  worn,  out  by  anxiety  of  mind  operating  on   a 
^'Cakened  frame,    and  that   again   re-acting   on    her   menial 
laculties,  she  yielded  her  daughter  to  the  statf-oflicer  to  be  sent 
to  fiampstead.     The  decision  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
l>as  nothing  to  do  with  this  case,  for  all  the  iniq'jity  we  shall 

ti'efiently  detail,  was  perpetrated  before  that  decision  was  made, 
•ooking  at  this  case  in  an  ordinary  pointof  view,  it  seems  to  us 
«ot  probable  that  a  Catholic  would  select  a   Protestant  School 
^^  preference  to  one  of  her  own  persuasion  for  the  educali.:n 
^f   her  children  supposing  no  inducement  to    be  held    out 
to  her  to  do  so,  and  no  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  her 
pursuing  that  course  which  appears  to  us  the  natural  one  for 
act  to  pursue.     We  say  it  is  not  probable  that  siie  would  have 
■^W  as  she  is  represented  to  have  done  supposing  that  she 
got  fair  play.     Now  the  question  before  the  public  is,   did  she 
get  fair  play.     We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  she  did  not. 
ft  IS  not  from  extrinsic  documents,  nor  from  private  infonna- 
^^»  that  we  have  come  to  that  oi)inion,  but  simply  upon  the 
^^^  set  out  in   the  Report  and  the  appendix.     Prom   the 
P'^gre  details  furnished  in  the  appendix,  we  glean  the  follow- 
"K^acts,  which  we  shall  relate  before   entering  into  an   exa- 
Wiation  of  the  documents  which  are  published  in  the  a|)pen- 
?  *8  forming   the  correspondence  upt)n  this  case.     Incidcnt- 
fj^y ^e  may  mention  that  the  first  application  of   Mrs.   Norris 
^jie  Commissioners  for  a  recoi'nition  of  her  claim  is  not  in- 
""*U,  so  that  we  arc  left  completely   in  the  dark   as  to  the 
period  at  which  she  first  applied  to  be  put  on  the  pension   list 
^he  Patriotic  Fund.     It  is  to  be   regretted   that  sonioihing 
r^^^  than  extracts  of  those  interesting  letters  from  ilr.  Hare 
^^*  not  been  produced ;  information  too  full  could  not  be 
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given  on  matters  of  snch  grave  importance,  involving,  as  they 
do,  questions  of  the  deepest  interest  as  well  to  the  adminis- 
trators as  to  the  recipients  of  the  nation's  bounty.  From  these 
documents,  however,  we  collect  the  following  history.  On 
the  12th  July,  1856-7,  Mr.  Hare  informs  Captain  Fishbonrne 
that  he  placed  the  little  daughter  of  Mrs.  Norris  at  a  certain 
orphanage.  The  mother  took  her  home,  but  Mr.  Hare  after- 
wards placed  her  with  a  Miss  Shepherd,  and  asked  permisj^ion 
to  place  the  little  boy,  who  was  about  six  years  of  age,  with 
his  sister.  This  permission  Captain  Fishbourne  at  once  grant?. 
On  the  1st  August,  1856,  Mrs.  Noiris  put  her  mark  to  a  pe- 
tition, certified  by  Canon  Grimley,  requesting  to  have  her 
daughter  sent  to  St.  Clare's  orphanage.  That  petition  was 
forwarded  to  Mr.  John  Ball,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Under- 
secretary for  the  Colonies,  and  one  of  the  Royal  Commissioner3. 
Mr.  Ball  being  on  the  Continent,  did  not  get  this  petition 
until  his  return  in  September.  He  at  once  sent  it  to  Captain 
Fishbourne.  This  memorial  was  sent  to  Parson  Hare.  The 
letter  accompanying  that  memorial  is  not  published,  and  a  blank 
seems  to  occur  here,  for  there  are  two  letters  from  Hare,  the 
19th  and  25th  September,  and  no  letter  from  Fishbourne.  Mr. 
Ball  not  receiving  any  reply  to  his  note,  and  having  been  spoken 
to,  when  in  Ireland,  on  the  subject,  wrote  again  on  the  4th 
November,  calling  Fishbourne's  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
answer  had  been  received  by  Mrs.  Norris.  To  that  note  Fish- 
bourne replies,  stating  that  the  memorial  had  been  sent  to 
Mrs.  Norris.  The  first  reply  that  Mrs.  Norris  received  directly 
from  the  office  was  a  note  dated  "  5th  November,''  and  signed 
"  Mugford."  On  the  13th  of  that  month,  Mrs.  Norris  again 
petitioned  to  have  her  child  sent  to  Harold's  Cross,  her  letter 
being  certified  by  Alderman  Eeynolds.  To  that  petition  can  e 
the  reply  that  her  petition  should  have  been  forwarded  through 
the  Stati-Officer  of  Pensioners.  She  does  so,  and  the  Statf- 
Oificer  writes  that  she  wants  to  have  her  cliild  sent  to  Bas^^ot- 
street  Convent.  Presentation  papers  had  been  applied  for  by 
Captain  Fishbourne,  and  when  he  got  them,  he  would  send  two 
of  them  signed.  Meantime  whilst  all  these  proceedings  weregoirg 
forward,  Mrs.  Norris  had  got  married,  but  unfortunately  the  man 
of  her  choice  had  then  living  a  prior  claimant  on  his  pur^e 
and  his  afl*ections.  In  pursuance  of  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
Committee,  made  in  contemplation  of  a  second  marriage  on 
the  part  of  those  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  fond,  she  lost 
her  pension.     But  on  the  production  of  the  letter  from  Cap- 


lollier  to  be  Bent  up  tu  LunHan  and  tlie  espeni^ei 
d,  and  mone^  given  lo  tlie  mother  to  pnv  her  pass- 
rheae  tbingi  were  done,  tlie  cliild  ii  in  llamjwtead, 
ID  tbe  grave. 

Iio  state  of  things  presented  bj  the  appendix.  Now 
hat  tlie  report  tay».  The  italics  are  uiir  own,  and 
1  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  reader's  attention 
icular  point  which,  out  of  the  appendix,  we  are 
radict.  The  report  says — "It  tliere  (in  the  ap- 
ears  that  Mrs.  Norria  iad  placed  her  daugliter  in 
in  charge  of  the  managets  of  the  General  Orphan 
uhlin,  from  which  place  she  was  removed  by  her 
hot  eanteti  request,  to  the  Rev.  William  Hare, 
plain,  she,  together  with  her  brother,  was  then 
r  the  care  of  Miss  Shepherd  a  Pcutestant."  Now 
iw  that  is  verified  by  the  appendix.  In  the  letter 
dated  I2tb  July,  we  find  the  following : — 

DvbHn  I2th  July,  185G-7. 
N*  ago  placed  (wo  orphan  ehiidrm  of  Crimean  toldifrt. 
urru  md  Agnei  Anuill,  uniier  IhecAru  of  the  guHrdians 
1  Orpl|«n  dome  SichiDond  Street,  Portobt'llo,  by  uhoro 
en  in  charge  to  a  voman  named  Mrs.  Collins,  living  in 
DublJD,  there  being  no  institntinn  for  the  reception  of 
ns.  Mrs.  Norris,  thinking  that  her  cliild  was  not  pro- 
ire  of,  and  eipeciaili/  thnt  her  educatioo  was  neglecled, 
rlrom  Mrs.  Chilling  without  consulting  on;  oni?,  and  od 
Misibilit;.  /  did  not  by  any  means  nppruce  nf  this  sum- 
of  proceeding,  but  on  inijuiry  1  found  the  p-mr  woman 
mid  of  complaint,  as,  in  pointof  fnct,  I.er  child  had  never 
any  day-school  since  she  had  been   with   Mra.  Culllns, 

iwf  in  nji  oKm  neighbiturhoad  a  person  aimed  Mite  Shi-j.  • 
lUpoted  la  take  charge  of  Ihrae  too  rhildren,  avil  vj'  any 
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the  locality  is  healthy,  being  out  of  the  town  ;  and  the  children  wouM 
be  under  my  own  immediate  superintendence.  If  you  approve  of 
the  above  arrangement  being  made,  I  will  have  it  carried  itito  effect  tm- 
mediately.** 

Apart  from  the  palpable  contradiction  given  by  the  letter 
to  the  statements  in  the  report,  it  would  strike  a  person  as 
rather  odd  that  a  Catholic  should  seek  out  and  eamestlf  requa* 
a  Protestant  minister  to  place  her  children  at  a  Protestant 
school,  their  being  numbers  of  priests  in  Dubliu  who  have 
opportunities  of  placing  children  at  schools.  But  the  fact  is 
patent  from  Hare's  letter  that  he  placed  the  children  at  this 
home,  and  he  does  not  say  when  more  precisely  than  bj  say- 
ing "  sometime  ago."  The  mother's  name  is  not  mentioned  as 
assenting,  her  authority  is  not  referred  to,  and  the  only  act 
which  we  find  that  mother  doing,  is  taking  away  the  girl  from 
the  woman  to  whom  she  had  been  confided,  of  which  Hare  did 
not  approve,  but  which  showed  clearly  her  disapproval  of  the 
steps  that  had  been  taken.  As  to  her  placing  the  children 
with  Miss  Shepherd,  that  is  clearly  false.  Hare  found  out  and 
recommended  Miss  Shepherd,  and  in  his  letter  he  does  not 
say  that  the  mother  asked  him  or  authorised  him  to  place  her 
children  with  Miss  Shepherd.  Why  it  is  that  this  Hare 
should  be  so  much  interested  about  these  children,  so  anxious 
tliat  they  should  be  brought  within  the  influence  of  Mss 
Sliepjierd's  pious  ministration  as  to  agree  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fund  allowance  and  Miss  Shepherd's 
demand  by  a  private  subscription,  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  fir.d 
out.  Had  a  priest  so  acted  with  regard  to  Protestant  children 
we  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  desired  to  make  pro- 
selytes of  them,  but  as  Hare  was  acting  for  the  Patriotic  I'und, 
of  which  the  moneys  were  always  disbursed,  '*  with  even-handed 
justice  and  complete  impartiality,"  we  cannot  atribute  to  him 
any  such  |)urpose.  We  shall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  form 
their  own  judgment.  The  next  sentence  in  the  report  is  as 
follovrs  ; — 


K»u  v^jcire  8  ijrpnan  House  Harold  s  Cross,  was  received  at  this  ott:oe. 
This  request  was  not  then  acted  on,  as  Mrs.  Norris  bad  in  the  iMtfrm 
placed  her  child  under  the  care  above  stated,  and  as  she  did  not  ex- 
press any  wish  for  her  child's  removal  although  informed  of  the  requrU 
that  had  been  made  in  her  name." 

We  see  plainly  what  Fishbourne  is  driving  at,  but  we  canuut 
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undertake  to  explain  letters  which  are  not  printed  in  the  veri- 
fying appendix;  bj  a  reference  to  that  letter  of  Hare,  it  will  be 
ptTceived  that  the  application  to  have  the  children  placed  with 
Miss  Shepherd,  is  dated  l2,tA  Jidy,  1856-7,  the  answer  grant- 
ing the  application,  is  dated  Ibik  Jnl^,  1856.  How  Fishbourne 
can  say  that  these  dates  are  "  in  the  interim/'  as  regards  the 
Id  August,  and  the  5th  November,  we  know  not  ;  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  account  for  these  errors  is,  that  now  as 
ever,  truth  will  out,  suppress  it  though  we  may.  But  let  us 
ask  why  the  petition  of  Mrs  Norris  was  allowed  to  remain 
unanswered  from  the  8th  September,  to  the  6th  November  ? 
Mr.  Hare's  application  is  answered  in  due  course  of  post,  but 
the  petition,  certified  by  a  Catholic  priest,  and  forwarded  to 
the  office  by  one  of  the  Commissioners,  is  quite  unattejided  to 
for  two  months,  then  not  noticed  until  the  Commissioner  writes 
a^min,  and  then  his  note  is  answerd  with  a  lie  ;  this  would  seem 
to  contradict  the  assertion  with  regard  to  the  unvarying  atten- 
siou  wiiich  the  applications  of  Catholics  have  received,  when 
»e  find  a  Commissioner,  because  he  is  a  Catholic,  snubbed  by 
his  servant.  If  a  gentleman  request  a  domestic  servant  to  do 
something,  which  apart  from  such  request  he  is  bound  to  do,  that 
servant  neglects  that  recjuest,  and  when  again  spoken  to,  says  he 
has  done,  not  what  he  was  asked,  but  something  else,  and  in 
so  doing  lies,  he  ought  not  to  be  retained  in  any  service.  Such  is 
the  case  here.  We  wonder  is  lying  consistent  with  the  char- 
acter of  an  "officer  and  a  gentlemen."  But  Fishbourne  knew 
he  was  quite  safe  from  censure.  There  were  not  three  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  Commission.  It  is  then  clear  that  it  is  not 
the  fact  that  "  Mrs.  Norris  had,  in  the  interim,  placed  her 
children,  &c.*'  With  regard  to  her  not  expressing  a  wish  to  have 
her  child  removed,  &c.,  we  think  it  is  pretty  plain,  that  she 
did,  and,  notwithstanding  the  insinuation  that  is  thrown  out 
of  inaproper  interference  on  the  part  of  Canon  Grimley,  the 
charge  being,  that  he  used  her  name  without  her  sanction.  Such 
aa  imputation  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  docrines  of  the 
I.e.  M.  K  C,  who  teach  that  lying,  cheating,  robbery,  mur- 
der, &c.,  are  the  principal  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
amongst  the  chief  practices  of  its  members.  The  imputation 
M  wiiolly  false,  and  could  emanate  only  from  a  jaundiced  mind, 
which  tinges  everything  around,  with  tlie  hue  of  its  own  dis- 
temper Tliere  is  no  mention  made  of  the  part  which  Mr. 
Bail  look  in  this  matter,  no  mention  of  sending  the  memorial 
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and   the  CommissionerR'  letter  to  Parson   Hare»  or  of  l^is 

"  questioning  "  her,  or  of  the  falsehood  which  the  parson  writes 
when  he  says  *•  not  receiving  any  answer  to  this  application  de 
asked  to  have  her  little  girl  placed  with  Miss  Shepherd."  Tiuj 
IJare  only  knew  of  the  memorial  on  the  10th  of  September,  yet 
he  has  the  face  to  make  the  above,  st.itement  when  he 
knew  the  girl  was  at  Miss  Shepherd's  in  July  There  were  i 
great  many  forms  to  be  gone  through,  when  the  child  was  to 
be  sent  to  a  Catholic  school.  She  must  apply  to  the  staff  officer. 
Hare  got  his  request  at  once.  We  think  we  cannot  do  better 
tlian  here  to  give  the  language  of  the  Arclibishop  on  the  latter 
portion  of  this  distressing  case  :— .► 

"  I  now  apply  myself  to  the  remainder  of  the  case,  every  portion 
of  which  is  atfected  by  the  fluspicion  attaching  to  its  commeDcement. 
When  Mr.  Hare  is  the  applicant,  things  run  smoothly,  and  without 
reference  to  Commissioners,  committees,  clerk  of  committee,  or  &i**n 
officer.  When  Mrs.  Norris  is  applicant,  the  rules  of  the  service  bt- 
come  stern  and  complicated  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  intellig-tnre 
and  strength  of  the  widow.  The  clerk  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Muj- 
ford,  directs  her  "t/she  wishes  toromove  her  child,"  to  apply  to  liie 
etaff  officer,  who  will  write  to  Captain  Fishboarne,  who  will  oMiiin 
the  decision  of  the  Committee.  In  her  bewilderment,  or  perlaf^^s 
from  a  reluctance  to  be '•  questioned"  and  "pressed,"  Mrs.  Norns 
applies  to  Mr.  Mugford  himself,  evidently  interpreting  his  ft«rr.».er 
letter  as  a  refusal.  Mr.  Mugford,  however,  adheres  to  the  inflexible 
rule,  and  directs  her  once  more  to  communicate  with  the  staff  offitet. 
She  does  so  accordingly,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  this  third  ap^-li* 
cation,  her  request  is,  that  her  children  be  sent  to  the  Sister>  **: 
Mercy  in  Baggot-atreet.  Lest  anv  doubt  should  remain  upon  the 
matter,  the  poor  woman  is  again  subjected  to  the  '*  question,"  ar.d 
persists  in  her  choice  of  the  Baggot-street  orphanage.  Captain  Fi?t^ 
bourne's  letter  (  Ap.  to  report,  No.  60)  appears  to  have  somethira 
mysterious  in  it,  stating  as  it  does,  that  the  child  Maryanne  Norr.a 
was  under  seven  years  of  age,  whereas  she  was  more  than  nine  ;*  a^i 
speaking  of  a  memorial  of  Mrs.  Norris  to  have  her  child  place*!  at 
Miss  Shepherd's,  of  the  existence  of  which  memorial  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever. 

Meanwhile,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  having  failed  through  some  mis 
chance  to  forward  the  mysterious  presentation  forms,  it  become*  r.tr 
cessary  to  send  a  second  letter  to  them  before  the  memorial  caa  U 
granted,  and  a  second  letter  is  dispatched  in  two  days  after  the  fur- 
mal  wishes  of  the  applicant  had  been  extracted  by  another  applicati^iU 
of  the  "  question."  The  presentation  forms  at  length  arrive,  and  lU 
presentation  itself  is  actually  made  out,  when  Mrs.  Norris,  uiiaer 
what  influences  besides  those  of  weariness  and  disappointment  Go<i 


•  Maryanne  Norris  was  baptized  on  the  18th  July,  1847,  in  C^ts- 
ter,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Carbery  ;  so  that  she  was  nine  years  and  B>e 
months  old  when  Captain  Fishbourne  states  that  she  was  not  seven' 


hat  Bgencj,  or  bj  wlmt  offiHikl,  ihe  vas  induced  tu  chaof^e 
d  nij  question  remains  to  be  amwered  still,  though  the 
rows  great  li^ht  on  the  matter.  The  Hamp»tcad  school 
r  to  her  bj  intnition,  nor  ii  farr  Tiolent  and  decided 
irpoaa  referable  to  vacillation  or  caprit-e:  for  it  ia  one 
er  between  two  Catholic  acbools  in  Dublin,  and  another 
oM  a  Proteitaut  lehool  in  Englund,  of  which  she  hertelf 

0  knowledge. 

le  leqnel.  It  did  not  occur  to  Captain  Fishbourne  to 
new  memorial  to  Canon  Gnmley,  nho  Cfrtitied  ber  firxt 
with  a  riew  to  bis  "  quettioniiig"  and  "  presiing''  her,  so 
T  whether  the  memorial  which  bure  her  signature  had 
•Ijread  and  explained  to  her.  But  perbap*  it  is  allowed 
er  for  a  month  or  to?     Far  from  il.     At  all  evenla,  wo 

1  anppo**  that  Hr.  Mugford  is  desired  to  inform  her  thftt 
Ion  is  irregular,  that  it  ihould  have  been  forwarded 
■taff  officer,  and  that  the  Committee  are  as  decided  not 
r  rnle  in  this  instancs  as  they  were  In  the  instance  of  hvr 
1,  and  third  application.  Bj  no  means.  "  Facta  est 
ibtit  non  tibi.  The  rule  was  infiexible  when  the  child 
Dt  to  a  Catholic  school,  but  it  does  not  hold  where  the 
'efer«  to  a  Protestant  acbool.  Captain  Pibhbourne  (  Ap. 
ward*  the  letter  himself  to  Major  Ornisbj,  statinr  that 
lion  bad  been  already  obtained  (  wbj  was  it  not  aTreadj 

but  that  as  the  child  was  not  as  yet  an  inmate  of  the  in- 
e  Committee  would  give  her  mother  an  opportunity  of 
ihool  for  ber.  Maj  we  not  doubt  whether  the  Committee 
Aaultrd  on  the  matter  7  At  the  same  time  be  enclose*  a 
igeinent  to  be  signed  by  Mrs.  Norris,  binding  her  to 
I  last  engagement,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
bm  Uampetead  school  waa  purely  Protestant.     Captain 

and  Major  Ormsbir  claim  great  credit  for  having  inibr- 
lorri*  that  the  Hampstead  institution  wa*  Protestant. 
D  does  Dot  need  to  be  an  abstract  of  official  virtue,  in  or- 
in  to  a  woman  who  does  not  know  how  to  read,  a  docu. 
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The  case  is  near  its  end.  On  the  30th  January  Major  Orm^hr 
(^  Ap.  68)  forwards  to  London  the  last  application  with  its  irrevocable 
engagement ;  and  on  the  2nd  February  the  request  is  carried  into 
effect  (  Ap.  69).  The  memorial  for  presentation  to  a  Catholic  schv-jl 
is  under  consideration  for  tive  months  ;  it  is  defeated  by  a  hreach  of 
official  duty  almost  without  example,  or  hy  the  stringency  of  ruiea 
that  seem  to  exist  only  for  the  Catholic  ;  whereas  the  application 
for  admission  to  a  Protestant  school  is  granted  after  just  three  weeks 
of  easy  and  unembarrassed  routine  from  date  of  the  application,  but 
probably  within  a  much  shorter  term  from  the  day  when  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Captain  Fishbourne." 

So  ends  Mrs.  Norris,  She  is  dead — and  when  thai  dir 
comes,  as  assuredly  it  will,  when  Hare  and  Fishboarne  sha.i 
stand  before  their  God,  the  truth  will  then  appear,  for  no  re- 
port "  verified  by  the  appendix,"  will  avail.  Incidentally,  ti.e 
following  cases  are  mentioned  : — 

"  At  great  risk  of  wearying  your  Lordship,  I  am  bound  to  noti^^f 
some  other  cases  which  are  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Appenan 
to  the  Report.     I  allude  to  the  cases  of  Bridget  Byan,  Agnes  Arnoit. 
and  Anne  Kyle.     I  shall  take  them  in  their  order.     The  only  ictri* 
tion  made  of  the  first  two  occurs  in  the  letter  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hare, 
of  the  25th   September,  1856,  Appendix  53  to  Second   Report,  in 
which  Mr.  Hare  states:  *'  I  have  this  day  made  application  to  .Ma;or 
Ormsby  for  payment  for  the  first  quarter  for   Bridget  Ryan,  Agnes 
Arnotty  and  Anne  Kyle,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Shepherd,  HaruJ'i* 
Cross,  and  for  William  Norris,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Magee  in  the  same 
district."     The  names  Bridget  Ryan  and  Anne  Kyle  sufficient) j  ir>- 
dicate  a  Catholic  parentage,  and  it  remains  to  be  explained  who  th^'T 
are^  and  how  they  came  into  Mr.  Hare's  hands.     As  to  Agnes  Amo:t 
thus  casually  mentioned,  I  find  that  her  father,  although   a  Protec- 
tant, wished  to  have  his  child  baptized  and  brought  up  a  Catholic,  a^i  i 
in  fact  the  child  was   baptised  in   the   Catholic  Church    in  Tou^^Lii: 
(  Doc.  No.  22).  It  also  appears  that  Arnott  after  his  wife'sdeatb,  cor. 
tinned  in  the  determination  to  educate  his  child  a  Catholic,  and  tn: 
when  leaving  for  the  East,  he  confided  his  orphan  to  a  Mrs-Greir^r^. 
alsoa  Catholic  now  in  Dublin,  with  strict  injunctions  to  have  bertJ> 
cated  in  the  Catholic  faith.     I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  Mrs. 
Gregory  herself  that,  under  the  pressure  of  want  and  inability  to  sup- 
port her  charge,  she  was  induced  to  relinquish  her  to  Mr.  Hart 
Now  Mrs.  Gregory  was  neither  the   natural  nor  the  te«»taQ)ent;M7 
guardian  of  the  child,  and  she  was  recognized,  whereas  Canon  Gtuz- 
ley  was  denied  recognition  on  the  ground  that  be  was  not  such  gr^tr- 
dian.     To  proceed,  however  ;  Mrs.  Gregory  touched  with  remKit^ 
for  her  breach  of  faith  with  the  deceased,  and  for  her  breach  of  bi.:Ler 
obligations  still  with  God,  is  anxious  to  repair  the  evil  she  has  li  ''*• 
and  Mrs  Minchin,  the  maternal  aunt  of  the  orphan,  applies  to  L:i«( 
the  child  removed  to  a  Catholic  school,  and  her  application  is  reiettfO. 
"What  becomes  of  the  Queen's  Bench  decision  ?  The  Protestant  faf^^r 
of  the  child  wished  to  have  her  reared  a  Catholic  ;  he  and  her  Ca- 
tholic mother  got  her  baptized  a  Catholic;  her  mother's  sister.  « 


,  of  the  B2nd  regiment.  Her  name  occurs  in  the  Appeo- 
:he  Report,  from  whic^h  it  appears  that  the  applied  to  have 
ilaced  vith  the  listen  of  Merc;',  Baggot-street.  Major 
letter,  notifjing  the  application  to  Captain  Fishbonrne,  ii 
tniber  16,  1666,  aad  tne  application  was  acceded  to,  as  I 
ed,  in  abont  eltven  monMi  afier  (he  date  of  its  presentation. 
,  ]  presume,  will  be  explained  ;  and  minut^a,  niiJ  resolu- 
preientation  fornw ,  and  rules,  and  references  back  to  pro- 
crh^M  to  improper  autboritii^B,  wilS  account  for  it  to  the 
n  of  the  Commiuianer«'  offictula  upon  triul  before  them- 
it  I  maj  be  permitted  to  doubt  of  the  result  when  they 
iai  before  the  country,  especiall]'  when  this  delay  it  con- 
th  the  rapidity  of  the  decisions  of  Captain  Fishbourne, 
KirtejB  and  the  Norrises  were  to  be  sent  to  Protestant 
lajor  Harris  brinffi  the  case  of  theKirleys  under  the  notice 
tain  on  the  17th  March,  and  the  aniwer  is  dated  the  18th. 
r  writes  again  on  the  23rd  March,  aud  the  reply  is  dated 
Mrs.  Norris's  case,  when  her  child  was  to  be  sent  to  a 
.  school,  was  disposed  of  with  equal  haste.     Major  Ormsby 


OaptuQ  orders  the  child  to  be  sent  to  London,  and  all  the 
fthe  mother  and  the  child  to  be  defrayer!.  There  was  no 
t ;  hot  when  a  poor  Catholic  widow  applies  to  have  her 
din  a  Catholic  school,  she  is  compelled  to  waitel«ren  munthi 

s  to  the  allocation  of  the  surplus  fund.  We  are  told 
port  that  tl)(^e  several  Bams  have  been  allallocated  to 
K,  either  Proleslsnt  in  iheir  teaching,  or  in  which  the 

niized  education  is  followed.  We  would  ranch  pre* 
rmer  u  being  the  more  iioiiesl ;  the  ktter  is  like  that 
ch  taates  like  honey  bnt  operates  as  a  poison,  or  like 

which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
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that  ^'  indifference  to  all  religion  is  a  fearful  state,  bni  t 
is  better  than  Popery/'  When,  however,  the  Archhisho 
jected  to  the  allotment  of  so  much  monej  he  was  bou 
give  a  reason,  and  what  better  reason  could  he  give  thu 
deducible  from  experience?  The  manner  in  which  a 
schools  under  similar  patronage  were  conducted,  the  efli 
their  arrangements  upon  the  religious  faith  of  the  Ci 
portion  of  the  scholars,  the  character  of  the  class  books  i 
the  tendency  of  the  teacliing  therein  contained,  to  eleva 
party  at  the  expense  of  the  other — the  neglect  to  a{ 
Catholic  officers  and  superiors  in  proportion  to  the  nooQ 
Catholic  boys,  tliese  are  the  means  by  which  he  must  foi 
judgment,  tliese  the  grounds  on  which  to  base  his  obje 
Now  the  only  means  of  doing  that  was  by  examinir 
management  of  the  military  schools  at  present  existicf 
also  that  of  the  district  schools  in  Englandi  and  by  laying 
the  public  the  result  of  tliat  examination,  enable  them  to 
of  the  justitiableness  of  his  Grace's  opposition.  Th) 
when  hi^  Grace  complains  of  (he  management  of  this  ( 
school  it  is  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  « 
by  what  is.  The  Commissioners  with  great  skill  ani 
siderable  judgment  have  endeavoured  to  withdraw  tbeati 
of  the  public  from  these  complaints,  by  asserting  tha 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  accusations  preferred  b 
against  the  Commissioners.  We  think  it  has  a  great  < 
do,  and  therefore  we  shall  give  some  of  his  Grace's  remi 
the  Hibernian  school : — 

"  You  are  aware  that  in  the  PhoeDiz  Park,  in  the  Tictnitj 

city,  we  have  a  large  iastitution,  called  the  Hibernian  School 
lished  fur  the  education  of  the  children  of  Irish  soldiers.  T^ 
from  a  published  Parliamentary  Report,  that  when  it  was  tu 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Endowed  Schools,  *  there  were 
hoube2d0  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  127  Catholic 
Presbyterians,  thus  closely  observing  a  bye-rule  of  the  m 
that  only  one- third  of  the  boys  should  be  Catholic. 

This  small  proportion  of  Catholic  to  Protestant  boys,  in  a  ( 
country  like  this,  is  worthy  of  observation.  It  cannot  be  ei 
by  the  fewness  of  Catholics  in  the  army,  for  it  matt  be  admiti 
there  are  far  more  Irish  Catholic  than  Irish  Protestant  soldier) 
Majesty's  service  ;  nor  can  it  be  alleged  that  the  Catholic  toU 
not  as  good  a  claim  as  his  Protestant  comrades  to  have  hii  c 
provided  for  by  the  state,  for  no  one  will  venture  to  assert  tbj 

*  See  Report  of  said  Commission,  vol.  iii.,  p 


lintain  Protestant  ascendency  even  among  those  who  fi:^ht 
sifle  against  every  enemy,  and  are  ready  to  shed  their  blood 
lal  profusion  for  their  country  ;  and  to  proclaim,  if  not  in 
t  least  in  deed,  that  the  children  of  a  Catholic. aoldier  who 
ought  for  his  sovereign,  have  not  the  same  rights  as  those  of 
her  in  arms.  Whatever  the  object  of  the  regulation  just 
to  may  be,  it  is  a  snare  and  a  temptation  for  poor  Catholic 
who,  in  their  anxiety  to  provide  for  their  children,  are 
to  enter  them  as  Protestants  in  the  school,  when  they  are 
the  few  places  allotted  to  Catholics  are  occupied,  but  that 
xresfor  Protestants  are  vacant. 

ere  are  other  and  stronger  Grounds  for  complaint.  Whilst 
Nthird  of  the  boys  is  Catholic,  justice  and  equity  would  in- 
to expect  that  a  similar  proportion  should  be  preserved  in 
intment  of  superiors  and  masters.  Now,  what  is  the  case  ? 
'd  of  government,  the  commandant,  the  major,  in  fine,  all  the 
about  twenty  in  number,  are  Protestant,  with  the  single 
I  of  one  Serjeant.  The  professors  or  masters,  and  the  Ciiel- 
:ors,  fourteen  in  number,  are  all  Protestant.  The  books,  too, 
the  school  have  been  compiled  in  great  part  by  a  Protestant 
Thus,  Catholics  are  excluded  from  the  slightest  interference 
aagement  of  the  institution  ;  and  the  only  privilege  that  is 
I  on  them  in  regard  to  it,  is  the  honour  of  contributing  their 
if  £8,000  per  annum,  paid  to  the  school  out  of  the  public 
he  country  *  Catholics  pay  their  share  of  the  annual  grant; 
send  their  sons  and  brotners  and  relatives  to  6ght  for  tlieir 
id  country  ;  Catholic  blood  was  shed  in  torrents  at  Alma 
i ;  Catholic  soldiers  were  among  the  first  and  the  bravest  in 
tie  where  the  English  flag  was  unfurled ;  but  they  seem  to 
ered  unfit  to  take  any  part  in  the  direction  of  an  institution 
I  by  themselves  and  the  public  for  the  education  of  their 

irace  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  effect  of  the  influence 
I  by  these  masters  over  the  Catholic  children.     U  has 

f  iwiMtatk  /tnnvorairkna   tiro  fno   roaiilf   nr  /*f\nvinfir%n  •   u'oiii/-l 
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<*  PasfiiDg  all  such  unhappy  and  deplorahle  cases  over  in  siletir*,  I 
shall  merely  refer  to  a  fact  which  occurred  last  roonth.    It  is  a  fact 
which  can  be  stated  in  very  few  words,  though  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  it  illustrates  the  working  of  the  mixed  system  of  education 
and  the  condition  of  poor  Catholic  children  in  the  Hibernian  Sch<x»l. 
The  case  is  simply  this,  that  as  many  as  five  Catholic  boya,  by  name, 
John  Molloy,  John  Guckins,  Thomas  Dowling,  Charles  Cunningharo. 
and  Patrick   M*Coy,  publicly  declared  their  determination  to  re- 
nounce the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  to  embrace  some  form  orc.ih?r 
of  the  innumerable  denominations  of  Protestantism  :  which  of  them  I 
have  not  be«;n  able  to  learn,  and  very  probably  the   poor  chiUren 
themselves  do  not  know.     The  three  first  boys,  being  over  foarieec 
years  of  age,  were  allowed  by  the  authorities  to  carry  out  their  io- 
tentions  immediately.     The  two  last,  being  a  few   months  yourec-. 
were  told  that  they  could  not  change  their  religion  until  thej  should 
have  reached  fourteen,  when,  they  were  informed,  Protestantism  of 
some  form  or  another  would  be  ready  to  receive  them.     However, 
as  the  Catholic  chaplain  very  properly  refused  to  allow  them  to  re- 
main among  his  little  flock  after  their  public  declaration  that  the? 
wished  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  Catholic  Churchy  probaliv 
they  too  have  already  accomplished  their  wishes." 

With  regard  to  the  Union  Schools,  we  shall  give  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bagshaw  :— 

'•  The  Oratory,  Brorapton,  London,  S.  W., 
December  18,  1B57. 
Ml  Dear  Lord, 

As  I  am  told  that  your  Grace  wishes  for  particulars  as  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  District  Schools,  established  under  the  act 
7  and  8  Victoria,  with  respect  to  the  education  of  Catholic  child- 
ren, I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  following  short  account  of 
the  state  of  things  at  the  North  Surrey  District  School  at  Annerlej. 
so  far  as  it  has  come  under  my  observation. 

I  went  there  to  visit  several  children  of  Catholic  parents  from  i| ' 
workhouse  of  Chelsea,  which  I  attend.  I  presentea  letters  from  tb* 
parents  to  the  superintendent,  requesting  him  to  prevent  their  ch:!  i- 
ren  from  attending  any  prayers,  services,  or  instructions,  other  thiu 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  to  allow  me  to  visit  tlrra 
as  often  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction.  An 
answer  was  brought  me  by  tne  chaplain,  wno  informed  me  that  I 
might  see  the  children ;  but  upon  my  further  requesting  that  1^7 
might  not  be  allowed  to  attend  any  of  the  Protestant  prayer?  or  in- 
structions, he  said  that  he  considered  he  was  put  there  for  all,  &pi 
that  as  the  children  formed  one  community^  he  had  a  rieht  to  spo3< 
to  all  without  distinction,  and  that  he  considered  any  such  separation 
of  the  children  very  injurious,  as  tendins^  to  make  the  other  childre:. 
have  doubts  about  religion,  seeing  the  difference  of  teaching. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  the  act,  whereby  it  is  provided  *•  that  no  m^*:^ 
orders,  or  regulations  of  the  said  Commissionent,  nor  any  regulaiioQi 
made  by  such  District  Board,  shall  oblige  any  inmate  of  anv  5ucb 
school  or  asylum  to  attend  any  religious  service  which  may  be  crl^ 
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i  mode  oontrary  to  the  religious  principles  of  such  inmate, 

.Qthoriie  the  education  of  any  child  in  any  religious  creed 

that  professed  by  the  parents  or  surviving  parent  of  such 

0  which  such  parents  or  surviving  parent  may  object,  or^ 
» of  an  orphan  or  deserted  child,  to  which  his  next  of  kin 
r_7  «u/8  Vict,  cap,  101,  §.  43. 

Bg  it  ha  laid  a  marked  stress  on  the  word  '<  oblige/'  and 
by  stating  that  he  was  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
shool  Board,  and  could  make  no  change  without  their  or« 
i  superintendent  also  said  that  no  exception  could  be  made 

1  been  referred  to  the  board,  but  promised  to.  lay  the  casa 
m  at  their  next  meeting.  The  following  week  he  gave  me 
ion,  which  was,  that  he  was  not  to  force  any  child  to  go 
«d«  1  asked  if  an^  notice  would  be  taken  of  the  objection 
be  parents  to  their  receiving  Protestant  education.  He 
tie  board  had  given  him  no  further  instructions  ;  that  it 
lelv  difficult  and  inconvenient  to  be  constantly  separating 
n  from  their  classes ;  that  be  had  no  one  appointed  him  to 

at  such  times,  and  that  he  could  not  do  so  himself. 
IS  far  as  the  negociation  upon  this  point  has  as  yet  pro- 
s  result  being  that  they  are  still  daily  attending  Protestemt 
ceicing  Protestant  instruction,  and  having  Protestant  prin- 
trefumees  mstUled  into  them;  and  this  is  in  spite  of  protests 
rary,  which  it  has  cost  much  time  and  trouble  to  make 
e  necessary  formalities.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  what  will 
of  those  children  whose  parents  have  no  one  to  show  them 
tect  them  and  to  assist  them  in  doing  so. 
lit  was  evident  when  I  came  to  see  the  children.  One  who 
t  sehool  five  years,  who  had  formerly  gone  to  a  Catholic 
1  whose  father  believed  him  still  a  Catholic,  bad  been 
ito  a  bitter  Protestant.  Another,  whom  I  had  received 
tiurch  with  his  mother,  before  going  into  the  workhouse, 
ocording  to  her  account,  was  most  anxious  to  be  a  Catholic, 
back  upon  me  and  would  not  speak  to  me.  Some  of  the 
,  who  the  first  time  were  civil  enough,  when  I  went  again, 
ily  speak  to  me  or  answer  my  questions. 
regards  protecting  the  children  from  Protestant  teaching : 
e  facilities  afforded  for  Catholic  instruction. 
iston  of  the  board  upon  this  point  was  aUo  given  me  by  the 
lent.  It  was,  that  I  might  see  the  children  from  half-post 
r  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  and  only  then.  It  was  in  vain  that 
ed  that  I  could  not  go  at  that  time,  and  that  another 
» succeeded  me,  also  objected  to  the  hour  as  most  incou- 
rhe  board  have  refused  t»  altor  it.  It  must  be  observed 
day  is  the  half-holiday,  and  the  children,  I  was  told,  are 
i  often  to  walk  out  on  this  day.  One  lesson  a-week,  and 
red  obnoxious  by  being  taken  out  of  their  playtime,  and 
1  hour  when  the  priest  might  often  be  prevented  from  com- 
t  the  board  consider  a  sufficient  allowance  of  Catholic  in- 
or  Catholic  children,  and  is  all  the  opportunity  we  as  yet 
utaracting  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Protestantism 
bey  are  surrounded.  Whether  catechisms  and  books  wiU 
tM  obildreOf  I  cannot  say. 

»1 
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This,  my  dear  Lord,  is  all  that  we  have  as  vet  been  able  to  obtain 
under  the  existing  law,  and  even  this  little  has  been  obtained  after 
various  vain  attempts  for  vcars  past,  and  with  much  troublesome 
negociation. 

1  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  most  faithfully  and  respectfully, 

Edward  G.  Bagshave, 

_.      __       _  Of  the  Oratonr. 

1  he  Most  Rev.  Dr.  CuUen,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S — It  is  to  be  added,  that  I  have  learned  regardin?  the  sar? 
schools,  that  some  of  the  elder  children,  besides  being  in.>o]ertari 
unruly  themselves,  have  begun  to  disturb  the  instructions  which  the 
Priest  who  succeeded  me  gives  to  one  child  who  remains  docile  and 
obedient,  and  to  dissuade  her  in  every  way  from  paving  attention  to 
thorn.  This  shows  still  more  what'sort'of  chance  poor  Catholic 
children  have  in  such  institutions. 

E.  G.  B." 

Surely  such  will  not.  be  tlie  scliool  wliich  is  raeant  to  \.t 
''a  visible  and  permanent  memorial  of  the  nationnl  ireiiero^kT 
which  has  provided  the  means  for  its  foundation/'' exckmi's 
some  benighled  Protestant  unversed  in  the  tactics  of  tliose  wLo 
prefer  to  see  the  rising  generation  indilTerent  to  all  reliizion, 
than  adhering  to  Popery.  We  regret  to  say  such  is  the  nljcel 
upon  which  these  new  schools  are  to  be  founded.  These  np- 
pointed  to  report  upon  this  subject,  examined  many  ptT^<J^.5, 
^  Protestnnt  clergymen,  &c.,  but  did  not  think  it  judicious  to 
ask  the  opinion  of  any  Catholic  priest  or  lavman.  There:  re 
it  is,  that  we  read  the  following,  as  the  result  of  the  dtiibr- 
ations  of  the  Sub-Committee  : — 

"  Your  Committee  also  feel  confident,  that  if  the  regulations  ii:.".a 
the  subject  of  religious  teaching  which  have  been  enacted  in  7  &  ? 
Vic. cap.  10 1,  for  district  or  Union  schools, be  adopted  as  a  j^rectJ  -t 
and  principle  for  the  schools  now  contemplated  by  the  Uoval  Comr.:«- 
sioners,  no  real  difficulty  can  arise  from  those  differences' of  reli-rnu* 
belief  which  the  Commissioners,  will,  no  doubt,  feel,  ought  on  ev^rv 
account  to  be  scrupulously  respected. 

Your  Committee  therefore,  recommend  that  the  proposal  of  *'*e 
Executive  Committee,  to  found  one  school  for  300  daughters,  aid 
one  for  100  sons  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  madnes,  be  adopted  Lt  in 
Commissioners." 

Assumingforthepresentjthatihemanagementof  these  schc^L- 
was  perfectly  impartial ;  that  teachers,  inspectors,  monitors,  ic. 
were  appointed  in  proportion  to  the  respective  numbers  of  the 
two  religions;  that  safeguards  against  any  undue  influence  bciD^ 
exercised  by  the  professors  of  one  religion,  on  those  cf  li-e 
other  were  provided;  and  that  everything  was  donewii:.:i 
could  be  done,  to  obviate  any  difficulties  which  mi-ht  an^^-c 
irom  differences  of  religious  belief;   yet  we  do  5av/ii,at  tic 
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allocation  of  so  large  a  sum  to  these  institations^  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  "even-handed  jastice,"  to  administer 
which  the  Commissioners  were  nssociatcd,  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  the  Commissioners  now  chiiin  our  'grateful 
applause ;  for  the  proportion  which  Fishbourne  asserts  to  be 
tlietrue  one,  but  which  is  not  so,  is  that  which  will  guide  the 
Commissioners  in  the  apportionment  of  places.  That  will  give 
to  Catholics  iu  the  pirls'  sciiool  fifty  places,  and  in  the  boys' 
Mhool  eighteen,  making  together  sixty-eight  places,  which, 
wpposing  none  but  Irisii  Catholics  were  to  apply,  would  leave 
a  large  number  unprovided  for  in  an  educational  point  of  view. 
There  are  668  children  of  Irish  soldiers ;  of  that  number  at  least 
we  half,  or  334',  are  Catholics  ;  deducting  tlien  tlic  6S  from 
SIS'*!  and  there  will  remain  266.  This  will  show  the  injustice 
<rfthe  arrangement,  even  taking  the  most  favourable  view  of  it. 
Bat  when  we  find  that  in  those  schools,  in  accordance  with 
^regulations  of  which  the  new  schools  are  to  be  governed, 
ftwclytism  of  the  grossest  and  most  nefarious  character,  is 
ynlj  and  avowedly  perpetrated;  when  we  see  tiie  rules 
■w  down  by  Parliament,  with  the  intention  of  obviating  in- 
ference with  religious  opinions,  perverted  to  the  attainment 
w  that  very  purpose  they  were  framed  to  prevent ;  when  we 
<**nre  the  representations  of  the  Catholic  clergyman  treated 
With  such  official  none liahi nee,  and  despite  his  remonstrances, 
^  daj  appointed  for  him  to  instruct  the  members  of  his  creed, 
"**t  particular  one  in  the  seven,  which  is  most  inconvenient 
^him  and  most  distasteful,  for  the  reason  furnished  in  Uag- 
•"••e'a  letter  to  his  pupils ;  when  we  find  these  tinngs  done  by 
I*ttons  who  have  no  wish  to  proselytize,  no  inducement  to  do 
*»»ndwho  decide  those  matters  in  pure  ignorance  of  what 
^J  arc  doing,  and  on  the  supposition  that  any  and  every  sug- 
B*lH)u  made  by  a  Catholic  priest,  is  only  a  new  phase  of  the 
P^Pd  aggression,  some  new  plots  of  the  Jesuits  against  the 
^ea's  crown  and  dignity,  which  they  as  loyal  men  are 
**^to  protect ;  when  such  a  course  is  pur>uc(l  by  such  per- 
•*J>»  and  when  it  results  as  Mr.  Bagshawe  lias  related,  with 
^^  apprehension  must  we  not  regard  the  aJoption 
^  •  principle  and  of  rules,  which  when  conducted  even  by 
jy^Jiuch  as  we  have  above  referred  to,  have  been  productive 
^>Dch  disadvantage  to  the  Catholics,  by  a  body,  many  of  whose 
J^ibers  are  enlisted  in  the  glorious  cause  of  Popish  annihi- 
^Di  whose  subordinate  officials  have  shewn  sucli  an  aniagon* 
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ism  to  Catholics,  and  wliose  secretary  is  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  developement  of  Scriptural  religion  in  these  countries?. 
Even  were  we  perfectly  assured  that  the  principle  of  the 
Union  Schools  would  be  carried  out  in  its  purity,  jet  would 
we  object,  and  justly,  to  that  system  being  adopted  in  anj 
scheme  of  education  in  the  benefit*  of  which  Catholics  were 
allowed  to  participate. 

The  voluntary  system,  the  maintenance  of  which,  with  regan) 
to  religious  duties,  is  so  highly  commended,  by  Protestaut  divines, 
but  the  introduction  of  which,  in  the  pecuniary  arraogemenls  ot 
the  Protestant  Ciiurch,  is  so  severely  reprobated,  is  in  our  mud 
most  destructive.  Could  such  a  system  be  carried  on  in  literature, 
could  any  improvement  be  expected  unless  certain  hours  of  the 
day  were  appointed  for  certain  exercises,  and  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  boys  will  be  good  and  faithful  Christians  oule^s 
they  be  brought  to  practise  the  duties  of  Christians  while  stiU 
young.     Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  g^ 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  therefrom.  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  that  great  trouble  and  pains  will  be  taken  with  the  bodilj 
health,  great  care  taken  with  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  whilst 
the  soul,  that  better  part  of  man,  that  undying  principle  of  our 
being,  that  will  be  allowed  to  be  an  unweeded  garden,  growing 
no  seed,  and  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  shall  po:!^ss  it 
merely.     Can  these  things  be  possible?     We  had  hoped  not, 
but  fear  it  is  so ;  for  in  a  rigmarole  which  presumed  to  be  an 
answer  to  the  Archbishop's  letter  on  the  Hibernian  School,  and 
which  bore  convincing  testimony  that  the  ligneoos  properties 
of  all  the  "  trees  in  the  parade/'  one  of  which  the  writer  assumed 
to  be,  had  concentrated  in  the  respondent's  head,  to  the  exclu- 
sion  of  every  other  quality,  the  whole  work  of  the   day  is 
mapped  out,  from  the  rising  in  the  morning  to  the  retiring  to 
rest  at  night,  yet  not  one  minute  of  tke  day  is  devoted  to  Uvd, 
to  acknowledge  His  supreme  dominion  and  onr  total  depen- 
dence ;  to  thank  Him  for  past  favours  and  beg  for  future  aid 
and  protection.     This  is  the  military  school  to  refer  to  which 
was  considered  irrelevant.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  manage- 
meut  of  the  Hibernian  School  is  not  attributable  to  the  Patriotic 
Comnaissioners,  but  when  we  learn  that  they  have  resolved  to 
establish  schools  of  a  certain  character,  and  founded  on  a  cer- 
tain model,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  see  how  schools  of  a  similar 
character,  at  present  existing,  work  with  regard  to  the  Catholic*. 
Now  these  were  to  be  military  schools — military   schools  fash- 
ioned after  the  district  schools.      It  is  to  be  presumed  men 
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that  they  will  be  hybrids— something  having  som..-  of  the  quali- 
ties  of  the  Hibernian  School  and  of  the  District  Schools.  Was  it 
notfairnghtand  proper,  and  nothing  butwiiat  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  Archbishop,  to  expose  the  evils  which  have  arisen 
as  a  warning  to  Catholic  parents  not  to  trust  their  children' 
withm  their   walls  P    The  result  of   establishing  these    new 
«-hoo  s  on    the  basis  announced,  will  be,  that  unscrupulous 
Uthohc  parenta  will  sacrifice  their  children,  and  really  consci- 
entious parents  will  be  precluded  from  all  the  advantages  to 
which  nevertheless  they  are  fully  entitled.     The  Report  says 
that  there  is  a  sum  of  money  reserved  for  those  who  do  not 
wisl)  to  send  their  children  to  either  of  the  new  schools.    Now 
there  are  many  Orphanages  in  this  country,  but  we  would  parti- 
cularly  refer  to  the  St.  Vincent's  Orphanage,  for  boys,  which  has 
gained  a  httle  notoriety  from  the  fact  that  it  harbours  the  poor 
mile  boy,  Norris.    As  the  Commissioners  have  been  all  throuKh. 
and  are  still,  but  for  Fishbourne's  interference,  most  anxious  to 
act  in  the  most  impartial  manner,  we  would  really  recommend 
them  to  purchase  in  that  St.  Vincent's  Orphanage— we  will 
besatisfied  with  very  little— say  twenty-five  places,  and  let  thera 
allocate  £25,000  for  that  purpose,  as  they  have  in  the  case  of 
the  VVelliiigton  College,  and  they  will  secure  for  the  children 
ttie  blessings  of  a  religious  and  moral  training,  and  will  thereby 
make  some  reparation  for  all  the  injuries  and  insults  which  have 
t)een  heaped  upon  the  Catholics  of  the  Empire,  by  the  intolerant 
prejudice  of  their  subordinates. 

Having  now  proved  thatin  every  material  point,  the  "appen- 
dix supports  "Dr.  CullenV  statements,  and  contradicts  the 
report,  and  having  shown  what  is  to  be  expected  from  schools 
lounded  under  such  auspices,  from  the  manner  in  which  schools 
sirnilar  to  those  about  being  erected  are  conducted,  we  shall 
ask  this  question,  and  then  conclude  with  the  closing  remarks 
of  the  Archbishop. 

This  question  is  particularly  addressed  to  Lord  St.  Leonards. 

f  i'',!!^^ nn«P*'"°"  *"°"'y  ^y  ^«*'*  •  '"'•ge  sum  of  money,  say 
*^i,000,000,  to  trustees  in  trost  to  distribute  the  amount 
amongst  thcM  described  in  the  deed,  "in  the  most  impartial 
niraner  A  bill  is  filed  to  declare  the  trusts  of  the  deed,  and 
an  order  of  reference  "  made  thereon.  The  master  "  reports" 
allotting  to  some  of  the  claimants  a  perpetuity  in  the  larger  por- 
lion  of  the  som,  and  to  the  others,  only  a  life  interest  in  the  re- 
niammg  smaller  portion.  Would  any  Lord  Chancellor  that  ever 
•^t  on  the  woolsack,  dare  to  confirm  that  report  ?  If  he  did,  he 
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should  not  hold  his  ofiBce  for  one  hour.  Yet  this  the  Com- 
missioners have  done  in  the  allocation,  and  this  Lord  St. 
Leonards  has  confirmed  by  signing  their  report. 

We  shall  now  furnish  the  conclusion  of  the  Archbishop's 
pamphlet,  and  in  leaving  tliis  subject  shall  merely  say  thai  a 
more  able  document  than  his  Grace's  second  letter,  we  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  read. 

**  Probably  the  many  defects  and  contradictionsin  the  statement^ for 
which  your  Lordship  has  made  yourself  responsible,  will  not  be* 
matter  of  surprise,  when  you  shall  have  been  made  acquamted  with 
the  religious  tendencies  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  on  whose  autnoritr 
you  have  been  led  to  rely. 

From  many  statements  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report,  t 

is  easy  to  infer  that  a  close  connexion  exists   between  some  of  lit 

officials  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  agents  of  proselytism  in  Irfland 

Major  Harris  corresponds  with   M.  A.  Holden,  of  the  proselytizing' 

school  at  the  Coombe,  in  this  city,  who,  replying,  writes  to  him  as  in.* 

•*  Dear  Sir"  (Appendix  No.  35),  and  does  not  think  it  nece>sary  tn 

abstain  from  insulting  langua«:^e  against  Catholics,  even  in  an  ot!i'  '"i 

communication.     Captain  Fishbourne  sufficiently  indicates  a,  bia?  in 

the  same  direction,   bv   the   selection  he  makes  of  schools  for  tLe 

children  of  a  Catholic  soldier,  and  by  his  connexion  with  the  Revertni 

gentleman  to   whom  their  education   is  confided.     Besides,  in  :i.tr 

Report  of  the  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions,  of  May  1,  1857.  at 

page  4,  we  find  the  name  of  Captain  Fishbourne  among  the  sub-ori- 

bers.     Now  what  is  the  object  and  character  of  this  society,  thus 

sanctioned  by  the  name  of  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  C'lnm;*- 

sioners  ?    It  is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  what  are  called  "  MisMons 

to  the  Roman  Catholics."     It  has  its  staff  of  missionaries,  lav  ai: : 

clerical ;  it  holds  controversial  classes,  and  e^tabli^hes  controvcr*  ai 

schools  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Catholics,     Tiie  principal  pciM." 

of  the  teaching  appear  to  be  tliat  the  Pope  is  Antichri«kt — that  :be 

Pope  is  the  man  of  sin — that  Catholics  are  idolaters — that  Catlpi.os 

are  taught  to  lie — that  Catholics  are  taught  to  steal — that  Cath  i'cs 

are  taught  to  break  faith.     The  grossness  of  its  language  in  spoaL':  j 

of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  of  Her  whom   all  trenerations  >hi  i 

call  blessed,  is  such,  that  I  cannot  do  more  than  allude  to  it  wii!i«>ut 

defilement.     Handbills  containing  these  doctrines  are  thrust  iuto  '.ar 

hands,  or  slipped  under  our  doors  :  our  churches  are  not  sale  fnm 

the  agents  of  the  Society,  who  consider  it  an  exploit  to  leave  a  tr-.t 

in  the  prayer  books  of  the  worshippers  ;  our  own  houses  do  n^-: 

always  aflbrd  us  sanctuary  from  the  missionaries.   Captain  Fishhoiiri>? 

is  responsible  for  every  sentiment  to  which  he  lends  the  sanction  oi 

his  name,  and  if  he  do  not  believe  all  this  of  Catholics,  hisrespoDs.- 

bility  is  heavier  yet  as  a  bearer  of  false  testimony.     Yes,  my  Lv.r'i. 

the  Catholic  community  does  hold  him  responsible  for  every  one  •■: 

the  disgraceful  placards  that  flare  upon  the  walls  in  the  name  of  K:? 

society ;  for   its   handbills   that  are  fluttered   in  our   faces,  and  if* 

advertisements  that  figure  in  the  newspapers,  exhausting  the  vaiie::e^ 
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of  indeceDCV  to  create  new  varieties  of  insult.  We  must  hold  him 
mponsihle  for  them.  Yi^t,  in  the  whole  range  of  Protestant  officials, 
oivil  and  militarvj  one  could  not  be  found  outside  of  this  society  to 
fill  a  position  of  such  exceeding  trust  and  honour  as  that  now  occu- 
pied br  Captain  Fishbourne. 

Could  we  conceive  a  Catholic  society  at  all  resemMing  the  society 
of  ihich  your  secretary  is  a  membor  ;  could  we  rppresent  it  to  nur- 
wlves  teaching  the  Protestant  people  of  England  to  believe  that  her 
irravioiis  Majesty  as  head  of  the  Kstablishi'd  Church,  is  the  realiza- 
'•on  of  types  of  abomination  in  the  prophet  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse ; 
did  it  teach  that  Protestant*  esteem  it  no  sin  to  lie,  to  steal,  to  wor- 
ibip  idols  ;  did  it,  in  handbills  and  pbicurds  apply  to  your  religion 
>nd  to  its  cherished  and  peculiar  doctrine^;  the  foulest  epithets  the 
ji^giiage  can  supply  :  dicl  it  speak  from  the  platform  or  the  pulpit 
n  a  similar  strain  :  did  the  emissaries  of  this  Catholic  society  dog 
your  heeU,  ambu<ih  in  your  path,  thrust  papers  into  your  hand, 
follow  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  into  his  house,  nay  pursue  him 
^'^  the  cathedral  and  insult  his  episcopal  chair,  as  Captain  Fish« 
J^^wne's  society  has  rcpeat»'dly  done  in  Catholic  churches  in  Ireland  ; 
lukfou,  my  Lord,  would  a  member  or"  that  society  be  considered  a 
Proper  secretary  for  a  Commission  such  as  yours,  would  the  Pro- 
^^*<vit  people  of  Kngland  put  faitii  in  its  administration  by  him,  and 
•ould  they  suffer  the  scandal  to  enilure  for  an  hour  ? 

1  have  now  done  with  the  report.  I  have  impeached  it  in  its 
ititements  and  its  arguments.  I  have  piven  a  probable  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  its  defects  and  contrailictions.  If  the  Commissioners 
"'ow  things  to  remain  as  they  ntiw  are,  if  they  refuse  all  endowments 
'0  Catholic  institutiuns,  if  they  refuse  to  ^ivo  full  and  accurate  re- 
^nisof  the  children  under  their  care,  such  as  were  required  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  not  acted'with 
^"^^moft  impartialify,  as  they  were  required  to  do  by  her  Majesty, 
■"d  the  doubts  regarding  their  proceedings  will  be  confirmed,  and 
public  8u:ipicion  increased.  It  ccmcerns  the  honour  of  this  great 
•J'P'fP*  and  above  all,  it  concerns  the  interest  of  the  military  service* 
^»t  llie  fullest  light  should  be  thrown  upon  this  controversy,  and 
jo»t  proofs  of  the  most  perfect  impartiality  should  be  given.  The 
Jnih  Inve  the  military  service,  and  very  much  of  its  glory  is  due  to 
Jll*?!  hut  they  love  iheir  religion  more,  as  centuries  of  persecution 
«»tifjr.    '[»j,p  (jatholic  soldier  will  not  fail  to  inquire:  "  Is  our*»  the 

^vice  of  II  gracious  Queen  and  of  a  grateful  country  ?  or  is  it  a  kind 
^   Wuloch  to  which  we  must  sacrifice  the  souls   of  our   children  ? 

™l  the  verv  bounty  of  mv  country,"  will  he  sav,  *•  become  my  tor- 

"'  and  my  loss  ?  Shall  it  be,  that  almost  before  my  remains  are 
i.|  ]  *he  mini.-ter  of  a  hostile  religion  will  be  allowed  to  buy  up  my 

'.'""^n  from  their  mother^  and  teach  them  that  their  father  was  a 
PjTlurer,  a  thief,  and  a  liar  by  profession  ?     Mu^t  the  weakness,  the 

t    '^^*  *^*^  *^*''^»  *""  '''®  ignorance  of  my  widow  be  watched  and 

Iljpta  to  account  ?     Will  her  eagerness,  perhaps,  to  contract  new 

.    'Rations,  and  relieve  herself  from  the  charge  of  my  orphans,  be 

?P'**^ed  to  the   advantage  of  the  soul-merchant  ?  and  should  my 

'^^en  escape  the  dangers  that  beset  their  infancy,  is  the  spirit  of 

^  military  schools  to  bo  maintained  so  adverse  to  Catholic  faith 

Ip^their  ultimate  safety  is  hardly  possible  ?  "     Trust  me,  my  Lord, 

^'11  not  do  to  meet  all  this  with  the  case  in  the  Queen's  Bench* 
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The  Catholic  soldier  will  plead  the  original  compact  between  tb« 
country  and  himself— that  compact,  than  which  there  is  Done  more 
holy  between  man  and  man— that  compact,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
country  for  whom  the  father  of  a  family  gives  up  his  life,  becomes 
exactly  such  a  mother  to  his  children  as  he  should  have  been  a  father. 
The  law  of  this  compact,  my  Lord,  is  the  offspring  neitlier  of  statute 
nor  of  custom.  It  was  not  enacted  by  the  Queen,  although  it  ib  em- 
bodied in  her  Commission ;  it  was  passed  without  the  consent  or 
authority  of  parliament.  ^'  Est  haec  non  scripta  sed  nata  lex,  ad  quam 
non  docti  sed  facti,  non  instituti  sed  inibuti  surous ;  quam  non  didi- 
cimus,  accepimius,  legimus  ;  verum  etiam  ex  ipsa  natura  arripuimas, 
hausimus,  expressimus," 

My  Lord,  notwithstanding  the  hands  and  seals  that  authenticate 
the  Report  before  roe,  I  refuse  to  hold  the  Commir»jiionera,  and  prin- 
cipally your  Lordship,  responsible  for  all  that  it  contains.  The 
aggregate  of  honour  for  which  those  signatures  stand,  and  the  ^^e&t 
learning  represented  by  one  of  them,  give  an  air  of  paradox  to  thtir 
appearance  at  the  foot  of  such  a  document.  I  do  not  presume  to 
suggest  an  explanation,  unless,  perhaps,  easy  faith  and  a  misplaced 
confidence  may  account  for  its  adoption.  But  I  hope  to  see  her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  as  forward  as  others  in  the  work  of  repara- 
tion  and  amends.  Catholics  seek  no  triampb-— their  humble  ambi- 
tion is  limited  to  safety ;  they  ask  nothing  better  than  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  military  honour  and  commercial  honesty ;  but  cot 
the  honour  of  army  contractors,  nor  the  honesty  of  the  Roval  Briti»ii 
Bank.  Undo  the  injurious  ligatures  that  ignorant  or  malicious  hands 
have  knotted  upon  this  or  that  member  of  the  body  politic,  and  suifer 
the  charity  of  the  nation  to  flow  through  all  her  arteries.  It  is  no  pro* 
fit  to  gorge  one  by  the  depletion  of  another.  If  an  impartial  distributim 
of  the  surplus  funds  be  decided  on,  if  the  children  of  Catholic  bolditrs 
now  detained  in  Protestant  schools  be  placed  under  Catholic  care,  if  sU 
the  information  asked  for  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Xorf«>i< 
be  granted,  if  it  be  made  plain  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Cathclic 
soldier,  that  he  has  riglits  in  fact  as  well  as  upon  paper,  and  that  oo 
man,  lay  or  clerical,  iihall  be  suffered  to  encroach  upon  their  sacred- 
ness,  then  will  the  bad  effects  of  this  Report  be  corrected ;  but  un- 
less that  be  done  promptly,  broadly,  and  intelligibly,  it  will  hare  to 
be  said,  that  never  did  there  issue  from  any  department  of  the  state 
a  paper  more  hurtful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  ot  ibe 
military  service,  than  the  document  upon  which  it  has  been  mj  du;j 
to  address  your  Lordship." 

Comment  on  the  above  passage  would  be  useless.  AVe  have 
now  done.  We  have  shewn  the  injastice  done  to  the  Catholic  b*  livi 
in  placing  their  representatives  iu  such  a  small  minority.  \\c 
have  stated  the  result  of  having  such  a  Secretary  in  thecals  to 
which  we  have  referred.  We  have  only  to  add,  thai  we  reirret  the 
existence  of  any  necessity  for  complaints,  but  we  regret  ?tiii 
more  the  disingenuous  and  untruthful  manner  in  which  tbo^e 
complaints  have  been  met*  But  that  disingenoousness  has 
been  its  own  punishment,  as  by  means  of  those  docameiit^ 
which  necessity  compelled  them  to  produce,  we  hare  been  able 
to  detect  the  absence  of  those  they  have  suppressed. 


Art.  XI.— a   LETTER  TO   THE   EDITOR  ON  THE 
DERBY  LEGAL  APPOINTMENTS  IN  IRELAND. 

Fmir  Courts  Llhrary^  June  2i'iA,  1858. 

Mr  Dear  Fribnd, 

You  and  I  have  often  talked  over  that  faculty  of  the 
poetic  mind,  which  very  frequently  makes  the  poet  appear 
the  prophet.  Of  modern  poets,  Geotlie,  perliaps,  develops 
most  clearly  this  facultj.  How  the  soul  of  the  reader 
reels,  as  it  were,  before  the  flashes  of  that  intellect,  wliich, 
long  years  ago,  in  his  quiet  home  at  Weimar,  could  thus 
word-paint  the  Derby  appointments  in  Ireland — 

"  Das  Unbeschreibliche 
Hier  ist  gethan !" 

Could  anything  be  more  perfect  ?  at  Last  the  Indescrib- 
sl'le  is  Realized,  or,  has  Realized  Itself. 

From  the  day  on  which  Lord  Eglinton  quitted  the  jetty 
of  Kirif^stown,  at  the  close  of  his  former  viceroyalty,  to  that 
which  again  brought  him  to  our  shore,  the  people  of  Ireland 
iiad  read  little  in  the  Conservative  and  Orange  newspapers, 
but  dispraise  of  those  in  office,  and  emphatic  descriptions 
of  all  the  wonderful  things  to  be  accomplished  as  soon  as 
t  at  conglomeration  of  genius,  ability,  learning,  eloquence, 
and  Orange  Protestantism,  a  Tory  administration,  should 
Lave  once  again  obtained  its  proper  position — office,  and 
facc^^ndency. 

Then  we  should  beliold  learning  on  the  Bench  ;  then  we 
piiould  be  overwhelmed  and  astonished  by  eloquence  at  the 
Bar ;  then  we  shonld  be  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  a  vice-re- 
gal court,  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of  St.  James's — 
iror<reou8  dresses,  family  jewels,  which  it  would  be  sacrilege 
to  ^iiow  at  Carlisle's  Drawing  Rooms,  lovely  women,  the 
Ia<iif3s,  pur  sang,  coming  up  from  their  country  places,  where 
they  had  vegetate  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Whigs  I 
And  thus  we  dreamed  of  a  life  of  joy,  and  thought  of  the 
bright  days  in  store  for  Ireland,  and  extatic  stuff  gowns- 
nvn  who  read  Tennyson  in  place  of  Pitt  Taylor,  were 
lieard  to  mutter,  as  they  fondly  gazed  at  the  Castle — 

'*  We  drank  the  Lybian  Sun  to  sleep,  and  lit 

Lamps  which  outbum'd  Can  opus.  Oh!  my  life 
In  Egypt !  0 !  the  dalliance  and  the  wit, 
The  flattery  and  the  strife." 
62 
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But  there  were  graver  matters  than  these  lattor.    Papas 
had  long  looked  for  the  time  when  once  agniu  they  could 
eat  the  vice-regal  dinner  free  from  the  company  of  a  Whig, 
and  secnre  irom  the  contagion  of  Popery,  to  which  tln^ 
were  exposed  in  dining  with  Lord  Carlisle's  guests.    The 
Poor-houses  wanted  looking  after ;  nuns  were  actually  ad- 
mitted to  attend  Catholic  paupers ;   the  elected  guardian? 
were  becomiug  troublesome,  and  were  nominating  CatK  - 
lie   officers;  the  elective  franchise,  founded  on  poor  hiw 
valuations,  was  going  to  destruction, — more  ex-officios  conH 
alone  make  matters  secure.     This  was  an  awful  state  of 
thin«2:3  :  down  with  the  Whiffs  !  out  with  them !  a  nest  ot' 
brainless  destroyers,  minions  of  the  Pope,  and  satellitt>?  of 
Paul  CuUcn,  out  with  them,  Toryism  for  ever,  down  vrnli 
Ultramontainism,  civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over  tlj»^ 
world,  founded  on  sound  Protestant  principles ! 

Well,  the  wished  for  moment  arrived.  "  Me  and  tlit' 
Queen,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  the  lessee  of  the  Dniry-lanc 
Theatre,  to  the  electors  of  Bridport,  "  had  a  ditleroiu'^. 
and  I  would'nt  give  in  to  her ;"  so  it  was  with  Lonl  Pal- 
merstou,  he  and  the  House  had  a  difference,  he  would  not 
give  in,  and  therefore  he  went  out.  Loud  was  the  joy; 
T/ic  Evenbig  Mail  ^2^^  in  ecstacies,  The  Warder  YfVLi  in  pious 
convulsions,  in  a  state,  like  Judy  AtCann^  of  "  Wind  and 
devotion ;"  The  Saunders  went  as  near  writing  somethiiin 
original  as  possible:  several  quires  of  drafting  paper  wer-' 
sold  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Courts,  and  in  snug  quiet  cor- 
ners of  this  libitiry  might  be  seen,  writing  with  a  more  (huu 
Alexander  Dumas  power  of  speed,  the  herd  of  brieties?, 
brainless  waiters  upon  Providence  and  Faction,  tho^e.  a? 
Macaulay  describes  the  species,  "  venal  and  lii-'eiium:? 
scribblers,  with  just  sufficient  ability  to  clothe  the  thoughts  •<: 
a  pander  in  the  style  of  a  bell-man,"  who  toady  Napier,  a*. J 
flatter  Whiteside,  in  that  burlesque  of  Tl^  Lonilan  Stafuiun, 
The  Daily  Express, 

And  what  did  it  all  come  to  at  last?  Wlicre  wv 
the  administrative  talent?  Naas  for  the  chief  setT^- 
tary !  The  '*  Fat  Boy*'  of  tie  Carleton  sent  to  n^^- 
late  the  affairs  of  Iceland !  "  What,''  writes  the  corn^- 
pondent  of  The  Liverpool  Albion,  **  is  tlie  use  of  a  ciii- : 
secretary  ?  It  is  astonishing  how  the  question  can  be  a.-k-'i 
with  Naas  to  the  fore.  Whi>t  can  he  the  functions  a 0^;:^ 
city  like  his  is  adequate  to  the  efficient  dischai'ge  of?    U- 
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looks  like  the  winner  of  a  first-class  medal  in  Barniim's 
prize  Baby  show,  a  Titanic  infant,  rubbed,  scrubbed,  combed 
polished,  and  spread  out  on  the  hearth-rug  to  play  with  the 
cat  and  a  lollypop,  for  the  admiration  of  surrounding  ma- 
ternities and  nursery  maids.  And  he  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  his  looks.  Yet  is  he  deemed  a  rising  statesman. 
Happy  state  that  shall  have  him  when  he  is  fully  risen  ! 
W  hen  that  blessed  hour  comes  there  will  be  no  need  to 
trouble  ourselves  about  the  millennium," — and  I  add,  un- 
happy the  country  which  has  him,  and  his  herd  of  hungry, 
grasping  followers  quartered  upon  it. 

But  who  was  to  be  Attorney  General,  who  Solicitor 
General  ?  Something  resplendent  was  expected  in  their 
appointments.  There  was  that  grand  galaxy  of  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  of  which  Ireland  had  heard  so 
much,  to  be  selected  from ;  and  after  delays  with- 
out number,  after  disappointments  and  false  reports,  dis- 
tracting to  all,  the  whole  difficulty  of  selection  was  solved — 
Oh!  shade  of  Curran,  of  Plunket,  of  Bushe,  of  O'Connell,  of 
Sheil ! — in  the  ignorance,  the  factiousness,  "  the  wrath  and 
cabbage"  bluster  of  Whiteside ;  in  the  sound  sense  and 
respectable  Northern  stolidity  of  Hayes  I 

But  there  must  be  a  Chancellor.     Who  shall  be  Chancel- 
lor/ Who  can  tell?     Is  there  not  all  the  resplendent  Tory 
bar  open  for  selection  ?    So  it  was   open,  all  open,  with 
its  brilliant  intellects,  its  towering  reputations,  its  perfection 
of  all  qualities  mental  and  physical,  and  yet  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  turned  into  an  auxiliary  ward  of  the  Hospital 
for  Incurables,  by  the  appointment  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  godly  but  afflicted,  the  pious  but  fanatic,  the  moderately 
learned,  but  incurably  and  notoriously  deaf,  Joseph  Napier. 
1  object  to  this  appointment  on  public  and  on  private  grounds. 
On  public  grounds,  because  it  places  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
a  man  who  was  never  an  equity  lawyer  of  any  standing. 
I  object  to  it  on  private  grounds  because,  my  voice  being 
naturally  weak,  I  cannot  make  the  Chancellor  hear  me, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  that  reputed  acoustic  chair  ;  and 
I  object  farther  to  the  appointment  as  the  principles  of  acous- 
tics are  not  laid  down  as  part  of  the  Chancery  rules  or 
orders';  perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Blackham  may  print  them 
from  Lardner  in  his  forthcoming  Chanc&n/  Practice, 

Have  vou  ever,  my  dear  friend,  fancied  what  glorious 
scenes  of  fun  we  shiul  have  in  the  Courts  as  soon  as,  his 
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relative  and  register  being  provided  for  tbrougli  the  Consoli- 
dated iV'isi  Prius  court,  the  chief  justice  shall  be  induced  to 
retire?     Fancy  the  Right  Hon.  James  bellowing,  as  is  his 
Btyle,  in  the  Queens'  Bench,  as  chief  justice  at  the  bai*;  and 
Fnuicis     Fitzgerald,   and  Mr.  Brewster  roaring,  as  they 
will  be  forced  to  do,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  the  Rigbt 
Hon.  Joseph  on  the  bench.    Fancy  Macdonough,  and  Arm- 
strong, and  Ollagan,  and  John  Thomas  Ball,  and  David 
Lyncn,  and  Sullivan,  taking  their  law  from  James  \Miite- 
side.     It  will  be  the  most  laughable  thing  in  the  world,  aud 
will  recall  the  gay  days  when  Dan  and  Chief  Baron  O'Grady 
used  to  make  the  Exchequer  better  valucthanHawkins-sireei : 
or  when,  later,  Doherty  kept  his  court  (no  liis  audience)  in 
roars  at  his  mixture  of  wit  concealing  his  want  of  law,  and 
with  a  drollery  suflicicnt  to  make  the  fortunes  of  half-a-dozen 
comedians.     Thus  between  the  man  who   has  some  law. 
could  he  hear  the  facts  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  the 
man  who  has  no  law  to  apply  to  the  cases  which  he  can  heai. 
the  Queen's  Bench  and  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  will 
present,  in  due  time,  ol)jects  of  the  most  intense  interest  to  a 
genuine  Pantagruelist,  as  they  will  remind  him  contmually 
of  that  famous  third  book  treating  of  the  sayings  and  Joing.'^ 
of  the  good  Pantagi'uel,  and  of  those  immortal  lawyers  and 
judges,   6''(?6r/5?2^5^  who  was  deaf,  and  that  voluble  ^W'//<;- 
ffoose,  who  was  ignorant  andinsolent :  and  when  justice  Bridle- 
goose,  we  beg  pardon,  Chief  Justice,  that  is  to  be,  Whiteside, 
shall  be  set  bel'oreus  as  having  often  carried  Judges  with  him 
whi  u  at  the  bar  by  the  aid  of  his  juniors  ;  and  when  he  shall 
as  judge,  havedecided  cases  with  the  helpof  his  puisnes,  what 
can  we  say  but  that  Rabelais  was  right  when,  referring  to  the 
decisions  oi  Bridlegoose  he  makes  Pantagruel  say,  **  In  good 
sooth,  such  a  perpetuity  of  good  luck  is  to  be  wondered  at. 
To  have  hit  right  twice  or  thrice  in  a  judgment  so  given  hy 
hap-hazard  might  have  fallen  out  well  enough,  especially  in 
controversies  that  were  ambigious,  intricate,  abstruse,  per- 
plexed, and  obscure." 

But  it  will  be  said,  Whiteside  is  a  legislator,  a  great  re- 
former of  our  law  as  administered  in  Ireland.  This,  niv 
dear  friend,  I  deny.  I  know  that  with  the  help  of  EnglLsu 
acts  of  Parliament,  and  through  the  aid  of  Mr.  William 
Dwyer  Ferguson,  Mr.  Whiteside  has  introduced  some  legal 
alterations  ;  ^but  if  I  called  a  monkey  Romilly,  or  if  I  nick- 
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cned  an  ape  Brougham,  would  t))csc  names  make  either  mon< 
y  or  ape  a  Samuel  Romilly  or  a  Harry  Brougham,  even 
►ugh  I  should  be  able  to  make  them  Attorney  Generals  ur 
ief  Justices,  or  Chancellors. 

There  was   a  time   when   a   judgship,   or   any   other 
h  legal  office,   was  the  right  of  a  great  lawyer ;    ot* 
'  who  had  worked  through  the  hard,  stern,  iron  reali- 
of  his  profession.  lu  those  old  days  men  ielt  the  full  force 
Ihat  grand  truth  proclaimed  by  Terrasson  in  his  eulogy 
D'Aguesfleau, — "  Quand  la  vertu  sort  victorieuse  de  tels 
ibats,  elle  n'a  besoin  d*autres  ^preuves ;  il  ne  lui  iaut  quo 
couronnes.  Celle  qui  est  due  atantde  travaux,  ne  s'est  pas 
attendre  long-temps.''     Now  the  great  legal  posts  are 
rewards  of  faction,  the  marks  of  gratitude  forunscrupu- 
i  support ;  and  I  am  finnly  convinced  that  if  any  ujan 
3  now  living,  who  combined  in  himself  all  the  learning 
oke,  all  the  ability  of  Blackstone,  all  the  scholarship  of 
isfield,  all  the  practical  knowledge  of  Chitty,  and  all  the 
ere  of  advocacy  of  Erskine,  of  Brougham,  of  Scarlett,  of 
ligerandof  O'Connell,  James  Whiteside  would  be 
re  of  any  legal  position  before  such  man,  even  though  he 
of  the  faction,  but  out  of  Parliament ! 
aving  secured  the  services  of  Napier,  Whiteside,  Hayes 
Co.,  it  became  necessary  to  inflict  silk  gowns  on  the  bar, 
iccordingly  various  names  were  set  floating  about  the 
ts.     At  last  it  was  evident  that  **  a  fell/'  a  very  **  fell 
p"  upon  the  value  of  the  silk  gown,  was  about  to  be 
:  by  the  man  of  all  others  who  should  uphold  its  worth 
lignity,  by  the  Chancellor,  by  that  high-niinded,  exem- 
,  most  pious  and  most  God-fearing  man,  Joseph  Napier, 
iviug,  likeGeq^rey  Wihh/oose,  in  T/te  Spiritual  Quixote, 
stled  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,"   he  resolved  to  call  no 
han  twelve  of  the  outer  to  tho  inner  bar ;  and  these 
ring  were  the  names  given  to  the  i)ublic:  — Charles  An- 
I. Edward  Burroughs,  lI<*dgos  Eyre  Chatterton,  William 
)bb8,  M.  P.,  Thomas  Bice  llenn,  William  C.  lh*nder- 
Jharles  Kelly,  Alexander  Norman,   Henry  Ormsby, 
rd  Pcnnefather,  Edward  iSullivan,  and  Kobcrt  R.  War- 
Admitting  that  every  one  of  these  gentlemen  was  fully 
id  to  a  silk  gown,  but  in  lact  r?ullivan,  Chatterton  and 
an,  were  the  only  men  of  the  number  entitled  to  it, 
ley  were  fully  entitled  to  it,  from  business,  does  it  not 
any  Irish  lawyer  as  disgraceful  to  Chancellor  Napier  that 
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he  should  of  himself,  or  tbroiif^h  tht 
eleven  men,  all  of  oiie  religiou,  oik 
tical  creed,  in  one  dnv  to  the  iune 

To  be  aure  Mr.  Charles  Kelly, 
and  made  up  the  dozen.  Mr.  Chi 
puctable  gentleman,  a  man  who  do 
upon  hi3  profession,  a  member  t 
and  therefore  will  never  degrade  h 
keep  his  wig  as  white,  and  bis  si) 
this  moment,  whilst  he  sits  befon 
and  rustling,  fresh  from  the  har 
dressing  room  ;  but  I  believe  th 
Ireland  who  will  regard  Mr.  Kelly 
ment  of  any  principle  of  selection, 
in  the  Chancellor  to  recognize  the 

But,  it  has  been  said,  and 
Napier, — "  Brady  promoted  ever 
side  who  should  have  been  pron 
who  should  not  have  received  the 
the  Inner  Bar,"  As  this  topic  1 
pressed  by  llie  newspapers  believe 
fiition,  or  dictation  of  the  Chancel 
General,  it  is  right  that  it  should  b 
and  the  following  article  from  T/u 
Thursday,  May  27th,  supplies  an 
portant  portion  of  the  objectiona  :- 

"queen's  counsel — '  PBRSONAl 
The  Daily  Express — the  oi^an 
WaiTESiDB — availing  itself  of  t 
of  what  it  designates  '  a  paper  of 
a  species  of  evidence  ready  on  all 
ment  of  the  intolerant  party  now 
sent  Lord  Chancellor  as  a  model  j 
referring  to  the  new  batch  of  Que 
We  agree  with  our  contempi 
legal  prouiotion  amongst  us  has  '. 
that  of  political  partisanship  or  pers< 
and  it  is  impossible  that  the  Jxird 
make  full  reparation  for  the  injui 
rule,  extending  over  a  period  of  si 
the  list  of  names  which  we  have  ] 
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^ivcs  an  earnest  of  liia  desire  to  yield  to  the  voice  of  the 
public  and  the  profession,  and  to  promote  real  merit,  irres- 
pective of  party  or  politics/ 

We  shall  show,  by-and-by,  that  the  less  said  the  better, 
in  this  case,  about  *  real  merit  irrespective  of  party  or 
politics,'  80  far  as  a  portion  of  the  names  in  the  new  list  is 
concerned. 

Considering  the  close  relations  between  the  Lord  Clmncel- 
lor  and  the  Dally  ExpresSy  and  giving  credit  to  his  Lord- 
ship for  good  sense  and  feelings  of  common  courtesy,  we 
think  he  could  scarcely  have  sanctioned  the  publication  of 
60  wanton,  so  imprudent,  and  so  utterly  groundless  an 
attack  upon  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  distinguished 
ollice  which  he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  so  lately  to  obtain. 
We  shall  show,  by  dates,  names,  and  facts,  that  nerer  was 
there  a  more  untrue  charge  than  that  hazarded  against  the 
late  Chancellor,  Mr.  Maziere  Brady ;  and,  furthermore, 
we  shall  show  that  the  imputation  so  wrongly  directed 
against  him  can,  with  much  more  warrant  of  truth,  be  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Napier  himself. 

Mr.  Brady  first  held  the  Irish  Seals  from  1846  to  18o2, 
and  during  that  period  the  following  members  of  the  Bar 
were  called  as  Queen's  Counsel  : — 

Richard  J.  Lane         Feb.  15,  1847. 

Daniel  Eyan  Kane Feb.  15,  1847.  ■ 

Thomas  Fitzgerald     Feb.  15,  1847. 

Christopher  Coppinger  ..*  Feb.  15,  1847. 

Henry  Mutton  Feb.     7,  1849.  I 

Robert  Andrews,  LL.D.        ,..  Feb.     7,  1849.  ' 


James  A.  Wall  Feb.     7,1849. 

James  Plunkett  Feb.     7,  1849. 

Walter  Bourke  Feb.     7,1849. 

Francis  A.  Fitzgerald  ...  Feb.     7,  1849. 

Henry  H.Jov  Feb.  13    1849. 

Vincent  Scully  Feb.  13,  1849. 

Charles  Rolleston       Feb.  13,  1849. 

David  Lynch  Feb.  13,  1849. 

Rickard  Deasy  Feb.  13,  1849. 

Thomas  0*Hagan       Feb.  13,  1849. 

John  G.  Smyly  May,  23, 1850. 

Thus^  from  1846  to  1852 — a  period  of  fully  six  years — 
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Mr.  Alaziere  Brady  had  nominated  but  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  as  Queen's  Counsel.  Does  the  list  of  those 
seventeen  names  exhibit  any  evidence  or  even  indication  of 
that  '  political  partisanship  or  personal  and  family  nepo- 
tism '  with  which  he  has  been  so  unjustly  accused  by  iLe 
organ  of  his  successor  ?  Does  that  list  manifest  any  ten- 
dency on  his  part  to  reject  *  real  merit,  irrespective  of  party 
or  politics  V  The  direct  contrary  will  be  admitted  even  uy 
his  most  strenuous  political  opponents ;  for  he  selected  men 
of  standing  and  established  reputation,  most  of  whom  oc- 
cupy a  high  position  at  the  profession,  and  several  of  whom 
are  leaders  in  Dublin,  and  upon  their  circuits. 

Mr.  Brady  again  held  the  Irish  Seals  from  1853  to 
1858 — upwards  of  five  years — during  which  the  following 
gentlemen  were  called  to  the  Inner  Bar : — 


John  Thomas  Ball 
Eichard  Armstrong 
Loftus  H.  Bland  ... 
James  Rogers 
F.  W.  Walsh,  LL.D. 
Thomas  De  Moleyns 
Joshua  Clarke 
David  Sherlock     ... 
John  E.  Walsh'    ... 
James  A.  Lawson 
William  Darley,  LL.D. 
James  Peebles,  LL.D. 


••• 


••• 


January  28,  1854. 
January  28,  1854. 
January  28,  1854. 
May  1,  1855. 
May  1,  1855. 
July  3,  1855. 
July  3,  1855. 
July  3,  1855. 
January  29,  1857. 
January  29.  1857. 
November,  1857. 
November,  1857. 


Is  there,  we  ask,  a  single  name  in  the  list  to  which  any 
man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Bar  could  object,  upon  pro- 
fessional or  any  other  ground?  In  eleven  years  and  a  half 
Mr,  Maziere  Brady  had  nominated  twenty-nine  Queeii's 
Counsel.  The  entire  of  the  names  we  have  now  placed 
before  the  public.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  who  have 
left  the  Bar  for  Parliament,  or  other  causes,  or  been  re- 
moved by  death,  those  gentlemen  are  now  engaged  in  ll^e 
duties  of  the  profession — most  of  them  occupying  the 
highest  positions,  and  enjoying  the  rewards  of  complete 
success.  It  is  a  list  upon  which  the  late  Chancellor  may 
look  back  with  pride,  as  containing  evidences  of  the  strict 
impartiality  and  sound  judgment  which  had  dictated  his 
selections.    The  majority  are  Conservatives ;  but  Liberala 
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and  Roman  Catholics,  speaking  by  comparison  with  other 
liats,  obtained  their  fair  proportion.  Amongst  the  Conser- 
Tatives  on  the  list  are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  meu 
now  at  the  Bar ;  and  amongst  the  Liberal  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  are  names  which  the  public  will  at  once 
recognise  as  those  of  eminent  and  most  successful  men.  Yet 
those  are  names  upon  w^hich  a  stigma  has  been  cast  by  the 
org-an  of  Chancellor  Napier ! 

In  simple  truth,  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  a  list 
more  completely  free  from  '  political  partisanship,  or  per- 
sonal and  family  nepotism/  or  one  in  which  there  was  a 
more  careful  consideration  for  '  real  merit,  irrespective  of 
party  or  politics.' 

However,  as  the  organ  of  Chancellor  Napier  has  forced 
UTyrm  us  the  duty  of  comparison,  we  shall  again  turn  to 
Thm's  Directory,  for  lists  of  Queen's  Counsel  nominated 
by  two  conservative  Chancellors — Mr.  Blackburne  and 
Mr.  Xapier.  In  1852,  Chancellor  Blackburne  called  the 
following  sixteen  gentlemen  to  the  Inner  Bar,  all  in  one 
butch.  A  single  date,  November  9,  1852,  will,  therefore, 
answer  the  entire  : — 


(t.  W.  Creighton, 
Hari3  H.  Hamilton, 
Ecblin  Molyneux, 
Bimond  Hayes, 
Bartholomew  Lloyd,  LL.D., 
R.  J.  Berkeley, 
T.  Lefroy,  jun., 
John  H.  Otway, 


Henry  West, 
Robert  Longfield, 
Sterne  Ball  Miller, 
W.  W.  Brereton, 
Hamilton  Smythe, 
James  Robinson, 
Patrick  Blake, 
Sir  Colman  M.  OXocrhlen. 


We  have  no  intention  of  offering  a  single  remark  upon 
any  individual  name  in  this  list,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we 
j^iiould  make  any  invidious  objection.  Most  of  the  names 
are  those  of  highly  respectable  members  of  the  Bar ;  but, 
as  a  whole,  it  certainly  is  not  more  free  from  the  unworthy 
imputation  of  the  Daily  Express  than  the  appointments  of 
Chancellor  Brady.  We  shall  not  go  further  ;  for  we  would 
not  select  any  individual  name  for  commentary. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  list  of  Queen's  Counsel  just 
•"ullod  by  Chancellor  Napier,  twelve  all  in  one  batch  : — 

K'bert  R.  Warren,  William  C.  Dobbs,  M.P., 

Tiomas  Rice  Henn,  Edward  Penncfather, 


I 
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Hedges  Eyre  Chatterton,  Charles  Andrews, 

Edward  Sullivan,  Charles  Kelly, 

Alexander  Norman,  Edward  Burroughs, 

William  C.  Henderson,  Henry  Ormsby. 

Neither  shall  we  offer  any  individual  comment  on  this 
list.     We  shall  not  imitate  the  evil  we  condemn  on  the  part 
of  a  contemporary  journal.     But,  with  all  respect  for  the 
gentlemen  in  the  preceding  list,  and  allowing  that  several 
of  them  are  rising  men  in  good  business,  we  say  unhesita- 
tingly, and  we  are  certain  that  the  sound  opinion  of  the 
Irish  Bar  will  go  with  us,  that  this  list  of  Chancellor  Kapi^r, 
as  a  whole,  cannot  stand  comparison  with  the  lists  we  hare 
given  of  the  appointments  of  Chancellor  Brady.    We  net>i 
scarcely  say  that  the  list  of  the  present  Chancellor  presents 
characteristics  quite  peculiar  to  itself ;  for,  in  the  maiu,  it 
is  very  exclusive  and  partisan.     Most  of  the  names  are  prv 
fessionally  unobjectionable,  and  some  are  rising  and  sa^'- 
cessful  men  ;  but  in  others  the  Napier  list,  as  every  man 
acquainted  with  the  Bar  must  know,  is  really  open  to  u 
charge  made  by  the  Napier  organ,  on  the  ground  of  ' p'^- 
tical  partisanship,  or  personal  and  family  nepotism.'   Tl.e 
'Family  Party   are  duly  considered;  and  the  Ust  i*  al-:^ 
open  to  the  imputation  of  not  including  '  real  merit,  int- 
spective  of  party  or  politics;'  for  members  of  the  Bar:r. 
the  respective  Circuits  are  passed  over — we  need  otuv 
mention  Mr.  Samuel  Ferguson,  Mr.  T.  K.  Lowry,  and  Mr. 
James    Keman,    on    the    North- East;     Mr.    Domi':''^ 
M'Causland,  on  the  North-West;  Mr.  Tv  Harris  and  Mr. 
Edmond  Lawless  on  the  Leinster ;  Mr.  W.  Sidney,  on  tL* 
Connaught ;  and  Mr.  C.  Barry,  on  the  Munster  Circuit,  a? 
names  that  the  profession  and  the  public  will  at  onc^  reocvr- 
nise  as  much  better  qualified  for  the  Inner  Bar  than  ^o^^'<  ^^ 
the  names  included  in  the  liat  of  Lord  Chancellor  Napier. 
We  learn  from  Saunders's  News-Letter  of  this  morairj 
that  silk  gowns  were  offered  to  Mr.  Charles  Shaw,  ol  t-- 
Leinster  Circuit,  and  Mr.  William  Exham,  of  the  MunrV* 
Circuit,  but  that  both  declined.     We  oomraend  their  z-  - 
taste  and  judgment  in  waiting  for  a  future  opportunity  w:.  ^ 
their  legitimate  claims  can  be  recognised,  in  a  h\-r  n.'  r 
free  from  political  partisanship,  and  in  which  *  real  u'.rr 
alone  shall  be  the  test. 
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As  regards  the  lists  we  have  given,  the  results  may  thus 
be  stated : — 

Mr.  Brady  Dominated  twenty-nine  Queen's  Counsel  in 
i/even  and  a-Ztalf  years, 

Mr.  Blackbume  nominated  sixteen  in  ten  months. 

Wr.  Napier  nominated  twelve  in  less  than  t/iree  months, 
and  two  others  refused  to  accept  the  proffered  honor !  His 
Lordship  sent  it  a-begging  amongst  the  Tory  Bar. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  nominated  by  Mr.  Brady  there  were — 

Liberals  . .  . .  .  •  13 

Conservatives        •  •  . .  . .  16 


The  Daily  Express  has  also  forced  upon  us  the  necessity 
of  particularising  religion.  Of  Mr.  Brady's  appointments 
there  were — members  of  the  Established  Church  and  DiS' 
senters,  20 ;  Roman  Catholics,  9. 

In  Mr.  Napier's  list  all  but  one,  or  two  at  most,  are 
Conservatives.  One  Roman  Catholic — a  man  of  high  pro- 
fessional position,  Mr,  Charles  Kelly,  has  been  put  in,  for 
two  reasons — first,  to  counteract  the  manifest  '  family  nepo- 
tism and  political  partisanship'  in  some  names,  to  which 
we  have  referred ;  and  secondly,  by  the  admission  of  a 
mgk  Catholic,  to  delude  the  Catholic  public  into  the  notion 
that  the  policy  of  rigid  exclusion  is  not  extended  to  honor- 
ary distinctions  at  the  Bar  as  well  as  to  all  official  appoint- 
ments in  the  public  departments." 

That  Chancellor  Brady  appointed  his  sons  and  relatives 
to  certain  offices  in  his  patronage  no  one  will  deny  ; 
but  he  acted  in  this  case  as  all  Chancellors  in  England  and 
Ireland  of  whom  I  have  ever  heard.  And  surely  the  men 
appointed  by  Chancellor  Brady  were  as  competent,  at  least 
as  competent,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices  faith- 
fally  and  honestly  to  the  crown  and  to  the  suitor  as  the 
Praise  God  Barebones  members  of  the  Oratorical  Society, 
and  other  serious,  but  Orange  -flavored,  individuals  with 
whom  Chancellor  Napier  has,  with  such  indecent  precipi- 
tation, crammed  his  court. 

But  what  can  be  thought  of  this  man  who  has  been  so 
constant  a  talker  about  the  dignity  of  the  Bar,  and  the 
nobleness  of  the  profession.  He  knows  that  the  silk  gown 
i|*  the  legitimate  ambition  of  every  lawyer  ;  he  knows  that 
from  the  hour  when,  with  weary  feet  and  longing  heart,  the 
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junior  begins  to  wear  out  the 
Courts,  to  that  hour  when  he 
amongst  the  Outer Bar.the  obt 
honest  merit,  is  the  denrest  w 
the  name  of  Barrister.  No  i 
Chancellor  Napier,  and  yet  Ih 
ship  is  a  call  to  the  loner  Ba 
that  two  or  three  ineu  of  abih 
this  "  ruck"  cannot  saveJoseph 
having  done,  for  faction  anil 
Bar,  to  lessen  the  vahie  of  the 
the  rank  of  Queen's  Counael, 
the  Seals  in  Ireland.  Truly 
with  Samuel  Lover, — 

"  Of  modern  Queen's  Couns 
They  have  silk  oD  the  back. 
It  was  not  thus  that  Plunke 
call  two  gentlemen  of  undoub 
itwaspressed  upon  him,  urged^ 
ters,  that  he  should  call  otbera 
whose  learning  and  standing  a 
Hufficient  to  etiiille  them  to  thi 
in  other  times  defied  the  miuii 
pendence,  refused  to  lessen  the  ( 
monument  of  her  glory,  the  Bi 
Castle  insisted  on  this  mobbisl 
would  have  "  la  noblesse  da  la 
have  Ihe  Bar,  being  Chancelh 
Barrister, — when  men  were  pro 
it  was,  as  Sir  William  Jones  11 
highest  stations  in  the  countr 
lawyer  was  as  honorable  as  th 
the  profession  of  the  Irish  Ba 
said  of  that  of  the  Advocate  in 
title,  rank  without  birth,  and  ri 
But  Joseph  Napier  is  not  Plu 
partizans  ;  he  is  said  to  be  but  I 
relative,  the  Attorney-Genei-al 
dignity  of  tlie  Bar,  a-i  he  cares 
when,  in  his  wind-bag  speccht 
facts  and  mangles  truth.  Tht 
ary  Swi^^s  slan  I^t  the  oftieinl  chi 
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^very  year  of  whose  public  and  private  life  was  marked  by 
.ieods  that  gained  for  him  the  esteem  and  regard  of  his  fel- 
icT  citizens ;  who  knew  nothing  of  factions,  who  considered 
not  what  might  be  the  religion  or  the  politics  of  the  man 
to  be  appointed,  but  only,  and  merely  his  fitness ;  who 
niver  endeavoured  to  mobilize  the  Inner  Bar,  and  who  will 
^-e  remembered  as  a  good  lawyer,  as  an  able  judge,  as  an 
r':ie4  Irishman,  long  after  Joseph   Napier  and  James 
^'i.iteside  shall    have  passed    from    pensioned    oblivion 
^  the  oblivion  of   the  grave.      Or   should    their    mem- 
■::e^live  in  the  traditions  of  the  Courts,  lawyers   who 
^  now  young,  can  tell  in  after  years,  how  Jaiaes  White- 
>::e  and  Joseph  Napier,  who,  when  out  of  office,  were  al- 
^lys  prating  of  political  virtue,  who  then  soared  above  all 
'!•  rs  in  talk,  yet  when  in  office,  sunk  below  all  others  in 
•-'-i:  who  out  of  office,  floated  away,  cloud  ward,  upon  the 
"'^  ^^>  of  declamation,  and  sunk  down  gi'ovelling,  when  in 
'u  e,  battening  upon  the  very  corruption  of  a  decaying 

)^  liilst  writing,  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter,  of  the 
--  .'^:ent  nepotism  displayed  in  the  shameless  appointments 
''U^  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  Attorney-General,  I  had 
■■  ••  btfure  me  the  following  paragraph  from  a  London  corre- 
:  '"lent,  which  shows  the  appointments  to  be  still  more 
.-:iM!?  in  all  those  particulars  calculated  to  excite  disgust 

-  contempt.     He  writes :— "  According  to  the  statements 
'  ^e  Irish  place-hunters  (who  are  now  as  plenty  as  black- 

'•J|re5in  the  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  about 
r' io  olfices  here),  two  other  Judges  are  likely  to  avail 
;  ■>i>elves  of  their  great  age,  and  right  of  superannuation, 
.;  ^;^'ire,  causing   vacancies  in  the  Queen  s  Bench  and 

-  nequer.  Mr.  Whiteside,  it  is  said,  has  made  up  his 
I  not  to  accept  a  puisne  judgeship,  as  his  ambition  is 
*^ed  to  the  chief  seat  in  the  Queen's  Bench.    These 

;  \  •  *"ted  vacancies  would  cause  several  changes  and  promo- 

^  '!>,  in  which  both  the  present  Attorney-General  and   the 

jcuor   Mr.  Hayes,  would  be  benched.    A  grand  object 

;  :\  the  ^  apier- Whiteside  division  is  to  force  up  Mr.  James 

V';ir-^un  the  present  law  adviser,  into  the  Attorney-Gene- 

,^^ip.    There  are  at  least  a  dozen  claimants  in  the  field 

'-  cwi^iering  themselves  far  better  qualified  to  become 

-^^  Utbeers  of  the  Crown ;  and  some  of  them  have  consi- 


'■i'l 
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derable  interest  amongst  the  Parliamentary  supporters  of 
Government ;  but  Mr.  George,  late  member  for  WextV^pi 
county,  and  Mr.  Miller,  member  for  Armagh,  seem  to  hold 
the  best  position  in  the  running— that  is  to  say  if  the 
Napier-Whiteside  party  fail  in  getting  up  Mr.  Hobmsoii 
into  the  Attorney-Generalship.  If  what  is  desiOTated  the 
'  Family  Party'  succeed,  either  Mr.  Miller  or  Mr.  George 
would  have  a  feir  chance  of  the  Solicitor-Generalship. 

"  But  other  arrangements,  connected  with  the  wholesftl'^ 
and  reckless  jobbing  said  to  be  in  preparation,  are  brui:ri 
here.  It  is .  aid  that  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Yelverton  OKetife, 
Registers  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  are  to  retire- 
that  Mr.  Robinson,  brother  of  the  Law  Adviser,  anJ  a 
cousin  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Attorney -General, 
who  had  been  a  solicitor  of  some  eminence  before  he  beoun> 
proprietor  of  the  Daily  Express  government  organ,  is  t. 
obtain  one  of  those  Registerships,  with  £1,200  a-year ;  b  '* 
there  are  other  candidates,  some  of  whom,  including  an 
Irish  Queen's  Counsel,  are  pressing  their  claims  here  w 
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remarkable  energy  and  apparent  success." 

I  see  one  friend  of  the  femily  connected  with  t!:^ 
Daily  Eocpress  is  not  mentioned  here.  What  is  to  becoiii^  i 
Mr.  Porter  of  that  office;  his  ability  as  a  cash- keeper  "f"'^ 
fully  proved  in  the  employment  of  the  "  Trustees  for  BttttT 
ing  the  Condition  of  the  Irish  Poor,"  why  not  prevail  ^ri 
Starkey  to  retire,  and  put  Porter  in  for  the  Accouniart- 
Generalship  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Mr.  Robinson,  attorney  and  newspai>er  proprietor,  or  a- 
some  will  have  it,  the  partner  of  his  relatives,  the  Chanc.  1  ' 
and  Attorney-General,  is  provided  for;  William  D^y^ 
Ferguson,  who  was  act-of-parliament  grinder  for  **t  . 
Brummagem,"  as  Cobbet  would  call  him,  law  reformer.  •> 
Attorney-General,  is  secure,  and  Mr.  James  Robinson,  I'  ii  - 
Castle  Adviser,  is,  should  all  be  made  safe  by  the  slielv:  r 
of  Baron  Pennefather,  and  the  peerage  of  the  Chief  Jus-i't. 
certain  of  a  good  thing. 

But  what  claims  has  Mr.  James  Robinson,  extra  the  fc" 
that  he  is  the  Attomey-Generara  relative,  and  brothrr 
Daily  Express  Robinson  ?    I  know  of  none.    He  w-x« ." 
fair  business,  on  Circuit,  and  was  chiefly  known  in  Dir 
as    having  evinced  the  grasping,  grabbing  spirit  ct'  ^ 
whole  family,  by  throwing  up  his  prosecutorship,  boci"- 
Justice  Keogh,  when  Attorney-General,  required  hisi  t. 
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attend  to  crown  casee  alone,  and  for  which  he  was  very 
well  paid. 

Tims  the  whole  family  are  provided  for,  or  soon  will  be 
comfortably  quartered  mpon  the  revenues  of  the  country. 
With  a  i^enerosity,  and  a  family  affection  which  would  be 
quite  touching,  were  they  not  exercised  at  the  cost  of  the 
public,  and  in  a  manner  reminding  us  of  that  patriot  who 
"built  this  bridge  at  the  expense  of  the  county,"  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Attorney-General  have  proved  how  true 
w'.i^  that  thought  expressed  in  the  old  Boman  proverb, 
"  Kx  alieno  t-ergore  lata  secantur." 

To  be  sure  there  was  one  appointment  out  of  the  family, 
that  of  Mr.  Brereton,  to  the  Assistant  Barristership  of  the 
County  Kerry  ;  and  if  the  appointment  is  to  be  considered 
a?  one  representing  the  learning,  the  ability,  and  the  polished 
eleiTRnce  of  the  great  Conservative  Bar  of  Ireland,  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  object  to  it,  not  being  a  member  of  that 
body  ;  and  I  presume  anything  was  considered  good  enough 
for  the  county  of  lakes  and  mountains.  Besides,  this  ap- 
pointment winds  up  fitly  that  list  of  nominations,  evincing 
nothing  but  "  political  partizanship,  or  personal  and  family 
nepotism  ;"  and  which  does  not  include,  in  any  case, "  real 
merit,  irrespective  of  party  or  politics." 

Surely  it  is  a  fit  ending  to  a  roll  of  appointments,  proving 
that  what  was  once  the  great  Conservative  party  in  Ireland 
has  dwindled  into-  a  talentless,  place-grasping,  wretched 
rump  of  the  old  Orange  faction.     Knowing  how  uncertain, 
even  in  its  briefiness,  must  be  their  possession  of  office, 
?eei]ig  that  the  Cabinet  exists  but  on  sufferance,  and  through 
tiie  temporary  disorganization  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
seeing  that  higher  adventures  m  England  are  throwing  off 
all  reserve  in  taking,  or  making  appointments,  the  lesser 
adventurers  here  in  Ireland  are  becoming  equally  bold, 
equdly  shameless,  and  equally  greedy  in  making,  taking, 
and  accepting  place.      Fitness,  merit,  propriety  o(  selec- 
tion are  all  forgotten,  and  we  live  in  the  epoch  of  the 
Uunoiad  of  the  Irish  Bar,  in  an.  age  of  "  brazen,  brainless" 
nepotism,  the  era  of  Napier  and  Whiteside. — Alas  poor 
C mi^ervative  Bar !  what  has  it  come  to  ?    To  a  Zenith  in 
Whiteside — a  Nadir  in  Brereton  I 

Wore  it  not  for  the  peril  to  the  Bar,  I  should  be  glad 
ttat  these  men  have  come  into  office.  We  shall  now  hear 
no  more  of  the  grand  Conservative  Bar  of  Ireland,  and  we 
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s'lal]  hoar  no  more  of  Whig  c( 
Whig  appointments  witli  those  ol 
and  w}io  can  deny  that  bigoti 
these  instances,  much  more  freq 
sources  of  the  call  to  the  Inner 
that  in  geniua,  in  learning,  and  ii 
Liberal  Bar  is  richer  than  the  C' 
bera  having,  in  most  cases,  neil 
upon  the  Bench,  obtain  the  hoi 
work,  by  proved  ability,  and  by  i 
nepotism,  or  through  a  brazea 
tizanship. 

When  I  look  back  now,  upon  i 
months,  it  astounds  me  lo  remen 
pie  used  to  talk  about  the  Conser 
putation  lias  dwindled  away  to  a 
side  and  Joseph  Napier ! 

Oh  I  Dogberry,  Oh  I  Veraes 
Goatsnose,  Oh!  Midaa,  (of  Kan 
Shallow,  OhI  all  ye  spirits  of 
the  table  in  a  roar,"  ye  gather 
and  lo !  ye  fade  away,  resolving 
bodiment  of  Joseph  Napier  and  . 
the  Chancellor  stands  before  me,- 

" Mr.  Napif 

With  his  band  oi 
as  the  Attorney- General  aways,  ai 
shouts,  as  is  hia  custom,  I  cry, 
of  Goethe's  "  prophetic  soul," 

"  Dab  Unbkschi 

HiBB   I6T   QBTHA 

At  last  the  indbscribablb  is 

Yours,  my  deal 

An  Ap 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

A  Letter  from  Mrs.  E,  W.^  Richmofid,  to  the  Editor,  on  gome 

very  important  mat  ten » 

Richmond^  June  8,  1858. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  thought  my  second  letter  to  you  would  have  been  my 
last,  but  as  you  think  it  important  to  the  cause  just  now 
tinder  consideration,  that  I  should  write  what  I  had  detailed 
to  Tou  viva  voce,  I  submit.  You  have  the  right  to  guide 
in  this  matter.  Your  efforts  have  gained  nearly  all  the 
friends  who  have  helped,  or  are  about  to  help,  the  poor 
Informed  prisoners  in  this  country.  Wherever  the  Irish 
Quarterly  is  read,  there,  the  pleading  in  favour  of  the 
penitent,  and  the  neglected,  houseless  child,  has  excited  in 
some  kind  heart,  hitherto  indifferent  (because  ignorant  or 
heedless),  an  impulse  to  aid,  and  make  amends  for  past 
neglect  by  active  sympathy  with  those,  now  enlisted  by 
your  exertions  for  tne  coming  struggle. 

Here  then  are  my  facts  : — 

You  remember  my  telling  you  of  my  anxiety  to  place 
tlie  last  of  our  five  reformatory  girls  ;  how  she  was  become 
a  heavy  charge  to  us,  after  the  other  interns  had  been 
placed,  her  circumstances  being  more  ditficult  to  conquer 
than  the  other  girls,  as  she  had  not  passed  through  Golden 
Bridge  Reformatorv,  but  came  to  us  from  Cork  prison. 
An  excellent  place  had  been  offered  to  her,  but  on  condition 
that  I  should  call,  and  express  personally  what  I  had 
already  written  in  her  discharge.  I  feared  to  visit  as  I 
knew  I  should  be  cateclii^ed  as  to  her  previous  places  of 
abode,  and,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  decline. 

However,  thank  God,  we  still  held  on,  giving  her  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  her  »upport  weekly,  hoping  for  providential 
help  from  some  quarter.  Affairs  were  in  this  condition 
when,  one  day,  she  came  to  see  me,  and  said  quite  suddenly, 
"  0  ma  am,  I  have  something  to  tell  vou ! '  She  looked 
ao  embarrassed  and  agitated,  and  fixed  her  eyes  On  me  in 
•*uch  a  supplicating  manner  that  I  feared  she  had  got  into 
some  scrape,  and  I  said,  "  What  is  the  matter,  child?  tell 
me  now  at  once  !"     "  Why,  ma  am,  I  want  you  to  give  me 
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'iiTQ  to  get  inflrrk'il!"  I  was  coiifoi 
icli  a  possibility  for  one  of  our  poor  pii 
le,  for  of  course  the  tiifliciilty  would  tl 
'oiicealing  my  anxiet}',  I  eaid  of  c 
leased  I  should  feel  at  having:  li<?r 
oitie  of  lier  own,  and  I  then  asked  hi 
■!io  it  was  that  wished  to  infirry  her. 

was  N ,  brotlier  to  one  of  oui 

■))0  had  taken  a  "  likinir  to  her  way  o 
wiing  to  see  lue  to  ask  my  leave,  a: 
iin  on  the  condition  that  I  should 
skcd  if  she  had  told  hiin  her  previc 

AVell  then,  my  poor  child,  he  must 
'ithout  further  delay!"  1  felt  for  the 
lit  one  way  to  act,  so  after  a  lonfj  ta 
should  tell  him  when  he  came 
p^eed.  llere  was  a  painful  task. 
er  all  this  time  outside  my  door.  " 
ver  look  in  liis  face  a<;;ain  ("  1  conifc 
3uld,  persuaded  her  it  was  better  he 
lan  lose  faith  and  truat  after  marriag* 
:ie  said,  with  a  load  oft  her  heart. 

In  the  evening  came  the  "  boy."  I 
)  me  nil  the  virtues  he  discovered  in 
nd  indrisfrioua  she  was,  always  stead 
)r  gaddin":  or  "  cosheerivif"  like  tlie  W' 
[ow  she  was  ahle  to  earn  her  bread  (s 
ir  his  sister,  and  was  sometimes  enga] 
>r  a  day's  work  in  the  neighbourhooi 
»  marry  her,  and  he  hoped  to  make 
nd  then  he  dilated  on  all  kls  o?rn  virtu 
Iways  with  his  father,  never  asking 
iving  him  his  earnings,  and  only  ii 
lod  and  clothes.  How  he  was  a  cou 
ith  none  of  the  people  about  Mud 
ow  time  for  him  to  settle  and  do  fo 
lore  that  would  be  too  long  to  wriU 
ly  turn,  I  began  by  putting  fear 
hen  1  asked  him  did  lie  know  what  Si 

took  her  into  my  institution?  Ho 
3W  troubled  and  (righlened  his  coiir 
atched  him  anxiously,  while  I  prepar 
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ould  be  the  worst  to  him  ;  and  then,  having  pledged 
keep  her  secret,  1  unfolded  my  tale  as  gently  as  I 
after  which  1  insisted  on  his  considering  himself 
Y  free,  and  begged  he  would  take  time  to  think  over 
tter.  His  first  words  were,  **  0  ma'am,  why  did 
1  me  ?"  Then,  after  I  had  explained  all  the  truth- 
md  trust  required  between  husband  and  wife,  "well," 
**  I  believe  you  are  right,  sure  you  have  experience 
matter  ;  ma'am  you  have  an  honest  mind."  His 
estion  was,  "  Does  any  body  know  this  but  you?" 
say  "  Yes."  "  Does  my  father  know  it?"  **  No." 
your  servant?"  (she  had  been  in  the  Industrial  Insti- 
'•  No."  I  felt  the  ground  was  giving  way,  and 
lesired  he  would  go  home,  and  come  to  me  in  three 
me,  but  until  then  he  should  not  speak  to  Susan 
m  leaving  my  door  with  her  (as  it  seems  she  had 
ed  him  to  my  house). 

hird  evening  he  came  to  me  in  my  garden — "  Well, 
ve  you  decided  V  he  smiled  and  said,  *'I  don't  care 
about  what  happened !  Susan  is  a  good  girl,  and 
fives  us  a  family  she  will  rear  her  children  well  on 
of  all  she  has  gone  through !" 
1  not  tell  you  how  rejoiced  I  felt.  He  then  spoke 
F  her  sister  (who  had  been  imprisoned  on  account  of 
ng  the  money  Susan  had  stolen),  praised  her,  and 
should  always  find  a  home  with  him  whenever  she 
ice.     Then  he  talked  over  the  future  plans,  and  I 

led  to  him  that  Mrs.  A and  I  had  decided  on 

Jusan  a  present  of  a  mangle.  What  a  settlement ! 
^ou  saw  the  joy  the  said  mangle  has  caused.  Then 
a  long  talk  of  how  the  father  was  to  be  told,  as  I 
mch  he  would  not  be  pleased  at  the  notion  of  losing 
B  earnings,  [lowever,  the  bridegroom  elect  conld 
ifficalty  ;  he  was  sure  his  father  would  be  kind  and 
>le.  After  school  the  next  day,  I  peeped  into 
room,  to  see  how  she  was  going  on.  I  was  etnick 
expression  of  her  countenance,  she  had  become 
indsome,  so  much  hope  dawning,  and  such  a  load 

Ther  heart,  for  N says  he  will  love  and  protect 

he  face  of  the  whole  world,  and  cares  little  even  if 

Jt  should  come  to  light. 

aught  hold  of  my  hand,  kissed  it,  and  burst  into 


IV 
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tears.  *'  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  all  yoa  have  done 
for  me,"  and  she  sobbed  as  if  in  real  sorrow.     "  But  Susan, 
why  such  tears,  surely  you  should  feel  very  happy  now." 
*'  But,  ma  am,  am  1  not  going  to  leave  you^  my  best 
friend  ?''     1  felt  indeed  touched,  to  think  of  the  poor  girl 
giving  me  a  thought  under  such  circumstances.     How  deep 
are  the  feelings  of  our  poor,  and  how  far  short  do  we,  pros- 
perous ones,  fall  of  their  real  refinement  of  heart !     1  must 
not  fill  your  pages  with  the  "  second  volume"  of  my  tale, 
for  true  to  romance  life  (though  naine  is  literally  written  as 
it  occurred),  a  cloud  came  on.    The  father  objected—tbe 
son  sulked,  and  when  he  came  to  complain  of  all  his  family 
to  me,  he  listened  to  my  suggestion  of  throwing  himself  on 
his  mother's  lieart.     Of  course  she  responded  and  all  was 
brought  to  joy  again ;  she  called  to  the  school  to  bless  her 
future  daughter,  and  the  young  couple  were  married  la^t 
Thursday. 

Now  need  I  add  one  word  more  ?  Surely  this  little  story 
is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  given  of  the  advantages  of 
Extern  Industrial  Schools  attached  to  Reformatories  or 
Union  Workhouses.  Are  they  not  more  simple,  and  more 
productive  of  good  than  the  Holloway  system  of  **  Eml- 
gratioHj  a  resource  in  all  imaginable  difficulties."  Of 
course  there  will  be  many  cases  where  it  will  be  desirable 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  leave  Ireland,  but  I  cannot  at 
all  understand  why  emigration  should  be  held  forth  as  the 
great  boon  to  the  reformed  prisoner.  If  the  reformation  be 
sincere  and  complete,  why  should  we  send  away  us<?ful 
subjects.  Half  the  money  spent  on  the  journey  and  trous- 
seau would  give  comfort  and  prosperity  to  many,  while 
settling  them  once  more  in  respectable,  though  struggling 
positions.  If  the  reform  has  not  been  sincere,  why  then 
give  money  to  send  them  away.  Let  them  be  watchtd 
and  made  honest,  at  least  secured  at  once,  and  forced  to 
contribute  to  the  public  service  by  some  prescribed  and 
useful  labour.  It  is  impossible,  if  the  subject  be  seriously 
considered,  that  means  may  not  be  found  to  classify  such 
prisoners,  so  as  to  preserve  the  order  of  treatment  presuui^Al 
to  be  necessary  (though  apparently  so  very  indulgent)  fur 
those  who  have  injured  society. 

Being  a  woman,  and  consequently  by  the  fact  deprived  <.'f 
the  rights  of  private  judgment  on  a  subject  so  important,  I 
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must  not  permit  mysdf  to  pronounce  on  this  oft  discussed 
matter,  yet  I  cannot  conceal  how  often  I  have  asked  myself 
the  question — What  gives  the  right  of  prisoners  to  the 
most  nutritious  food  and  the  greatest  care  of  their  comfort 
and  well-being  morally  and  physically,  as  compared  to  the 
claims  of  the  honest  and  innocent  poor  in  the  unions  ? 

Why  do  I  read  so  often  the  recommendations  of  the 
Liimane  and  even  worldly-minded,  that  cai'e  should  be 
taten  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  prisoners  in  its  fullest 
enjoyinent?  While  again  obliged  to  remark  in  daily  ac- 
coQDts  of  meetings  of  guardians  discussions — and  recrimi- 
nations and  attacks — even  accusations  of  too  much  indul- 
•rence,  whenever  an  attempt  be  made  to  give  the  pauper 
more  than  will  preserve  life  in  sufficient  vigour  to  prevent 
tie  necessity  of  an  entrance  into  hospital  where  the  food 
siiould  be  given  more  abundantly.  Of  course,  I  suppose, 
this  is  right  and  necessary,  or  it  should  not  be  tolerated  by 
so  many  benevolent  and  good  heads  and  hearts.  1  give  up 
tlie  point  as  a  political-economy-mystery  far  beyond  my 
comprehension — thankful  that  f  am  not  obliged  to  believe 
it.  and  hopeful  that  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  not 
exist.  But  having  the  opportunity,  I  should  deem  myself 
culpable  if  I  did  not  add  my  pleading  to  all  and  each  of 
tliose  who  have  become  aware  of  the  frightful  fate  destined 
fur  our  young  girls  in  the  unions,  and  cry  aloud  for  some 
lielp— -some  change  in  this  dreadful  training  to  immorality 
and  wretchedness  which  the  present  system  has  been  de- 
dared  to  engender.  I  dare  not  trust  my  pen  on  this  sub- 
j»-ct,  for  a  woman  could  not  treat  it  calmly,  the  wrong  to 
iier  sex  is  too  deep  for  utterance.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
'"ch  a  state  of  things  should  exist  under  a  queen,  whose 
character  of  mother,  wife,  and  daughter,  is  so  justly  a  sub- 
}-ct  of  her  people's  pride.  She  does  not  know  bow  her 
jwor  girls  are  neglected,  corrupted,  and  that  under  the  roof 
^j  talsely  called  a  refuge  provided  for  helpless  misery. 

But  to  turn  to  another  side — another  picture.  I  have 
copied  for  you  from  Julia  Kavanagh's  Women  of  Christianity 
a  short  history.  Her  book  is  one  which  no  lady  wlio  can 
utlord  herself  any  ordinary  luxury,  should  be  without  pur- 
chasing for  her  private  study.  It  will  be  found  interesting 
l^/ill,  to  the  saint,  or  the  worldling,  or  the  heroine.  The 
lile  now  presented  suggests  so  much  that  is  important  to 
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libertine  yoixng  men  followed  and  insulted  them  whenever  tbejr  left 
tbeir  home.  Their  prudent  silence,  and,  above  all,  their  blameless 
iife,  St  length  prevailed  over  calumny  ;  and  they  were  allowed  to 
live  sod  labour  in  peace:  nay,  more,  the  authorities  of  Mondovi, 
KJzed  with  a  sudden  fit  of  official  zeal,  repaired  their  long  neglect 
of  an  institution  reflecting  so  much  honour  on  the  community 
'itb  which  it  had  originated,  by  offering  Rosa,  whose  abode 
^  now  ffrown  too  narrow,  a  house  in  the  plain  of  Carcassona.  This 
^e  readily  accepted,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  seventy  young  girls, 
^e  obtained  another  and  larger  house  in  the  plain  of  Brao ;  but, 
iitending  her  views  with  her  means,  Bosa  no  longer  confined  the 
^oors  of  her  friends  to  the  common  tasks  of  needlework  ;  the  house 
)f  Brao  became  a  real  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffii. 
^ine  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Rosa  first  took  home  the  orphan 
nrl.  She  might  well  have  rested  satisfied  with  what  she  had  done  ; 
^t,  consulting  only  her  zeal  and  anxious  wish  of  spreading  the  good 
■ffects  of  her  system,  she  set  off  for  Turin  in  the  year  1765. 

Boss  Govona  entered  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  with  no  other  pro* 
ectioD  than  her  own  strong  faith,  and  no  higher  recommendation 
^  the  two  or  three  young  girls  who  accompanied  her.  She  simply 
•xplained  her  project,  and  asked  for  an  asylum.  The  fathers  of  the 
>ratorT  of  St.  Philip  gave  her  a  few  rooms  "  for  the  love  of  God," 
^  the  military  depot  sent  her  tables  and  straw  mattresses.  Rosa 
umI  her  companions  were  quite  satisfied,  and  establishing  themselves 
1^  tbeir  new  abode,  they  cheerfully  set  to  work. 
,  The  fact  became  known,  and  attracted  attention.  On  the  sugges- 
|ionofhis  financial  minister,  Count  of  Gregory,  Charles  Emanuel 
111*  auigned  Rosa  and  her  companions  a  large  building,  belonging  to 
ireligioas  brotherhood  recently  suppressed.  The  house  was  soon 
pittd  with  forsaken  orphan  girts.  The  king  read  and  approved  the 
jodidoiis  rules  laid  down  by  Rosa,  and  ordered  the  factories  of  the 
^^lithxnent  to  be  organised  and  registered  by  the  magistrates  ap- 
P^ted  to  superintend  commercial  matters. 

^^m  that  time  the  Rosinas,  as  they  were  called  in  honour  of 
"^  foundress,  enjoyed  the  special  patronage  of  the  Sardinian  go- 
'•nment. 

Aosa  Govona  felt  deeply  grateful  for  the  favor  her  plans  had  re- 
^^  from  the  king.  Knowing  that  the  most  effectual  method  of 
T^Bg  her  gratitude  would  be  to  continue  as  she  had  begun,  and 
.  ^^tribute  to  the  commercial  and  moral  prosperity  of  his  domi- 
*•■•  •hf  established  in  Turin  two  factories  ;  one  of  cloth  for  the 
^7»  and  another  of  the  best  silks  and  ribands.  Thanks  to  her, 
wee  hundred  women  without  dowry,  without  any  resource  save 
^v  own  labour,  earned  an  honest  and  comfortable  livelihood,  and 
Porioed  in  youth  for  the  wants  of  their  old  age.     Houses  depending 

tost  of  Turin  were  established  at  Novarra,  Fossano,  Savigliano, 
^*"**o,  Chieri;  and  St.  Damien  of  Asti.      Over  the  entrance  of 

*>7hoQie  which  she  founded,  Rosa  caused  to  be  engraved  the 
n?*«he  had  addressed  to  her  first  guest:  «  TU  MANGERAI 
\'^  UVORO  DELLE  TUE  MANI,"  thou  shalt  live  by  the 
^  of  thine  own  hands. 

ttoia  devoted  twenty-one  years  to  the  task  of  going  over  the  pro« 
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vincts  or  PiedmonI,  and  fotin<}mg  aajXa 
du»iriou9  [loor  of  her  sex  :  nntU  eihani 
Turin.  Her  remiina  were  deposited 
ment  there  ;  on  the  iimpie  moQUTnent 
be  read  the  fotlawiQ)^  epitaph : — "  Here 
From  her  jronth  she  consecrated  herse 
founded  in  her  natire  place,  and  in  o1 
forsaken  girla,  so  thftt  thej  might 
excellent  regulations,  which  attach  tl 
entered  on  eternal  lifb  the  2Sth  daj  a 
the  sixtieth  jear  of  her  ttge.  Uratef 
monnment  to  their  mother  and  benefai 
With  this  sireple,  jet  touching  recoi 
closes  all  that  are  told  of  Rosa  OoTona 
did  than  what  she  was.  She  appears  ' 
thoughtful,  silent,  and  efer  doing,  a  sei 
In  aspect,  she  was  grave,  earnest, 
white  Iterchiiff,  a  crois  on  her  bosom, 
the  attire  of  the  foundress  of  the  Bos 
calls  her  sister  Bosa  ;  but  it  does  not  i 
or  soDght  to  impose  anv  on  bercommu 
bj  no  tie  ;  they  can  leave  their  abc 
but  they  rarely  do  so,     Thwe  will  al 

rem^n  unmarried.     Rosa  Govona  wa 
the  laboured.     She  wished  to   sare  ( 

Eovertj,  to  preserve  to  them  nnsullii 
umsn  beings,  dignttj,  and  self-respecl 
According  to  an  interesting  account 
ago.  the  Bosinas  are  still  in  a  prospc 
are  admitted  from  thirteen  to  twenty  ; 
healthy,  active,  and  both  able  and  wi. 
tronized  by  Government,  but  labour 
assiduously,  save  the  old,  who  are  snppc 
ions.  The  Turin  establishment  is  thi 
other  houses  still  exist,  with  the  e 
Oovona  founded  at  Novarra.  It  was  c 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ;  and   haa  not 

Keserve  the  spirit  of  the  modest  and  r 
r  daughters  to  lead,  no  commercial 
at  the  establishment  in  Turin,  which  gi 
labours  of  the  Bosinas  are  varied  a 
manufacture,  they  do  with  their  own  t 
They  buj  the  cocoons  in  spring,  and  j 
cate  operations  which  silk  undergoes, 
gros.de- naples,  levantines,  and  ribband 
quality,  but  plain,  in  order  to  avoid  th« 
changing  their  looms  with  every  caprici 
cate  linen  ;  but  only  a  limit*d  number 
fatigue  of  weaving.  In  order  not  to  in 
ment  of  Turin,  the  manufaotiire  of  woo 
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inuf»cture  kll  the  accesaorj  ornamente.  and  make  up  the 
iich  are  cat  out  for  them  bj  tailoii.  Oold  l»ce,  and  th« 
iti  of  priests,  are  likewise  pruduced  bj  these  industrious 
eicel  in  every  female  art,  and  ars  renowned  for  skill  iu 

The  produt^e  of  their  varied  labours  is  (latbered  at 
large  magazine,  and  sold  tbere  to  trustnorthv  personi- 
>f  the  Rosinsi  ii  patronized,  not  onl]' bj  Oovernment, 
lanj  of  tbe  inbabitants  and  tradespeople  of  Turin ;  for 
leral  preference  In  favour  of  goods,  excellent  in  qualit/, 
and  manufartured  bj  the  hands  of  theie  pure  and  inno- 

Tbeir  profits  are  muderatei  but  sufficient ;  the  house 
le,  spends  eiphty  thousand  francs  a-vear  ;  and  it  holds 
id  women,  of  whom  fiftj,  who  are  either  old  or  infirm, 
ntlj  unable  to  work,  are  supported  by  the  rest. 
tbis  remorliable  eslablisbment,"  writes  aa  ejewitnuss, 
le  kindness  of  the  worthy  ecclesiastic  who  administers 
.,  Ue  accompanied  me  through  those  wide  halls  coo- 
lany  women,  animated  by  the  hoi j  ardour  of  labour. 
«iii  tuan,  thej  nevertheless  share  with  him  the  fatigue 
raa  condemned  on  the  da;  wbeo  Qod  sent  him  forth  ou 
rhey  went  through  their  tasks  with  mild  gravity  aud 
npoatire,  yet  displaying  the  zeal  which  a  mother  might 
in^  ^itL  her  daughters  for  the  good  of  the  common 
mistresses  and  one  director  (a  woman)  preside  over 
ey  «re  frequently  visited  by  the  Queen,  who  grants  a 
tioD  to  these  industrious  women." 

,  poor,  obscure,  and  unlearned,  but  strong  in  her  faith,    . 
,  in  her  tove  for  her  orphan  eisters,  did  tbis. —  Women 
;  by  Julia  Katanagh. 


ATE  MONSIEt 
part  of  June  w 
d  Paris,  May  2' 
-Paul  Verdier,  ai 
t  g^n^ral  de  Is 
J  23  Mai,  1S58, 
e  I'Eglise.  Prie 
inprepared  for  tli 
leard,  some  doya 

with  brain -fevei 
1  Mettray,  and 
'  his  illneas,  and 

him,  Mettray  i 
uish  of  anotliei 
irteilles ;  painful 

work  on  earth, 
,se,  the  sorrow  of 

thought,  that  t 
[■  over  mental  est 
ly  and  bo  wamilj 
.855,  aiidof  whicl 
lation  in  the  Rec 

we  find  the  ex 
I.  Demetz  in  the 

^lude  tbeae  observat 
ks  to  those  who  ha' 
!aclordtltiini:ihlng,si 

■smore  difficult.  ^ 
it  too  great,  to  pa; 
his  efficacious  he1| 
9  greater  numbei' 
eii  as  well  as  their  f 
ittle  influence  in  pr 
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cliarged  himself  with  the  *  Patronage  '  of  all  our  children  in  Paris. 
We  can  hardly  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  difficulties  which  this 
office  entails,  or  the  incessant  goings  and  comings  of  every  kind 
which  it  exacts.  M.  Verdier  is  dismayed  by  no  obstacles  of  this 
kind." 

That  these  high  commendations  were  merited,  all  who 
have  studied  the  history  of  Mettray,  are  aware,  and  sad 
indeed  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  M.  Demetz,  as  he 
stood  beside  the  sick  bed  of  his  stricken  fellow  laborer. 

M.  Verdier  was  not,  even  according  to  French  ideas,  a 
man  of  independent  fortune,  and  depended  for  support  upon 
Lis  profession,  Yet  he  found,  or  rather,  by  rising  habitual- 
ly at  four  o'clock,  he  made  time  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  serve  Mettray,  and  to  draw  from  M.  Demetz,  the  noble 
eulogium  which  the  reader  has  had  placed  before  him. 

This  was  a  hard  life  ;  the  courts  all  day,  the  care  of  the 
colomf  then  the  inspection,  the  correspondence,  the  short 
rest,  then  to  bed ;  at  last  *'  the  sword  out-wore  the  sheath," 
and  the  over-taxed  brain  could  bear  no  more.  Day  by 
day,  they  watched  him  in  his  sickness,  hoping  and  fearing, 
and  then  came  the  awful  truth,  that  'twere  better  he  should 
die,  fertile  tree  had  already  died  from  the  top,  health  would 
hriijg  but  idiotcy,  and  God  in  his  great  mercy  called  good 
Paul  Verdier  away — "  Priez  pour  lui." 

•*  Who  shall  tell  what  schemes  majestic 

Perish  in  the  active  brain  ? 
What  humanity  is  robbed  of. 

Ne'er  to  be  restored  again  ?'* 

*'Hi3  loss,"  writes  an  English  friend,  who  knew  Verdier 
tlioroughly,  "  to  M.  Demetz,  will  be  indeed  heavy,  I  hud 
almost  said  irreparable.  I  had  much  opportunity  in  Paris  of 
witnessing  his  rare  devotion,  and  indefatigable  zeal  in  the 
very  difficult  work  of  Patronage,  It  was  his  delight  to 
Work  in  comparative  obscurity,  for  sheer  '  love,'  as  he  used 


lii  Bl.  VLRDIER. 

to  Bay,  of  M.  Deiuetz,  and  doublleei 
which  have,  I  doubt  not,  their  rewi 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remem 
gentleman  who  accompanied  M.  I 
in  England,  in  1S56.  A  special  n 
Reformatory  Union,  was  held  in 
Society's  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  Maj 
attended  by  M.  Demel2  and  M.  Ve 
of  aome  observations  on  Patronagf 
said,  "My  friend,  M.  Verdier,  tal 
our  Mettray  youths  who  go  to  Ps 

Truly  it  was  devoted  caro,  a  care 
all  gone  and  past  now,  and  Demetz, 
man,  must  say  of  the  lost  friend, 
sight — "It  baa  pleased  God  it  6hi 
please  me  also." 

Paul  Verdier's  relatives  in  Pari 
Ldi."  We  say,  far  away  here  it 
AuBN.  Mat  Fadl  Verdibr's  soi 
he,  and  the  Qood  Samaritan,  shall 
God,  with  all  the  Universe  around  t 
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Commissioners  for  Enquiring  into  Charities  in  England  and 
Wales,   By  H.  Edwards.   London:  Nichols  and  Son,  1 842. 

Odd  and  Singular  Tastes. — Several  illustrious  men  have 
evinced  a  marked  predilection  for  certain  days  in  the  year. 
AVe  know  that  Napoleon  felt  such  a  disposition  for  the  20lh 
of  Mnrch. 

"  Charles  v.,"  said  Brantome,  "was  particularly  fond  of  the 
festival  of  St.  Matthias  (24th  of  February),  and  sanctified  it 
Hnond  all  other  days,  because  on  that  day  he  was  elected 
Em|)eror,  on  that  day  crowned,  and  on  that  day  also  he  took 
King  Francis  prisoner,  not  himself  but  through  his  lieutenants." 

BniJitome  adds,  also,  that  the  Emperor  was  born  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Matthias  (24th  February,  1500),  that  on  the  same 
^^aj,  in  1527,  his  brother  Ferdinand  was  elected  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  that,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1556,  he  abdi- 
cated the  empire. 

The  1st  of  January  was  to  Francis  I.  what  the  24th  of 
February  was  to  Charles  V.  Born  on  the  1st  of  January,  it 
'"as  on  the  1st  of  January  that  this  prince  lost  his  father,  that 
he  became  king,  on  which  his  daugliter  was  married,  and  that 
on  which  Charles  V.  made  his  entry  into  Paris. 

Sixtas  v.,  bom  on  a  Wednesday  (13th  of  December,  1521), 
made  his  profession  as  a  Franciscan  friar  on  a  Wednesday,  was 
promised  a  Cardinalship  on  a  Wednesday,  was  elected  Pope  on  a 
Wednesday,  and  exalted  to  the  dignity  the  following  Wed- 
nesday. 
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Louis  XTIL,  some  liout 
i>f  Way,  1643),  called  his 
tliuiiglit  he  could  live  unti 
liad  always  been  to  him  a 
day  engaged  in  enterprise! 
that  he  had  ever  gained  ba 
considered  it  his  happiest  • 

"Augustus,"  according 
of  thunder  and  lightning, 
from  this  danger  by  always 
Bca-calf.  When  a  etorm  s 
in  a  subterranean  vault  or 
by  on  incident,  during  a  i 
against  the  Cantnbri,  whe 
litter,  killed  the  slave  who  ' 

A  Roman  Emperor  at 
with  an  insurmountable  t( 
turning  from  an  espedilio 
pal,ice  of  a  king,  on  the 
Constantinople,"  sajs  Nii 
the  Prefect  to  build  a  bri 
and  to  adorn  it  at  each 
of  tree?,  in  order  that  he  i 
sea.  This  work  having 
Emperor  crossed  on  liorselit 
One  of  the  Spanish  king 
presence  who  had  taken 
mania  of  feeling  incensed  a 
a  woman,  ntdess  he  had  int 
Limis  XIV  detested  lea  t 
Aid  the  Janaeniats.* 

*  It  ii  related  bj  SunUSIm 
itliftt  manner  of  people  were  fol 
1709)  tlie  Duke  mcntioneil  am 
he  kin^  assumed  an  austere  a 
riiifT,  Fonterpuis  the  son  ofth 
iinniiig    everywhere  after  Al 


e  does  not  believe  even  In  th 
ble,  mj  nephew  ?"  replied  thi 
IS  more  certain.  Sire,"  repliei 
that  be  so,  you  can  mAnas* 
-ene,  for  I  call  it  by  no  othc 
Tier  dinner  the  sime  day,  thi 
1  with  kughter  all  I  have  wri 
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N'othing  could  exceed  the  timidity,  or,  we  might  rather  say, 
the  poltroonery,  of  the  celebrated  moralist  Nicole  ;  he  dreaded 
travelling,  excursions  on  the  water,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
he  never  went  into  the  streets  without  trembling  in  incessant 
fear,  lest  a  tile  should  fall  on  his  head.  He  dwelt  for  a  long 
time  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Marcel,  "because,"  as  he  said,  "the 
enemies  who  threatened  Paris  would  enter  by  the  Porte  Saint- 
Martin,  and  would  be  obliged  consequently,  to  traverse  the 
whole  city  before  they  could  arrive  at  his  house/'  In  a  word, 
he  could  say,  as  the  actor  who  bungled  Racine, 

"  Je  crains  tout,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  pas  d'autre  crainte." 

Henry  III.,  who  had  so  decided  a  passion  for  little  dogs, 
could  not  remain  in  the  same  room  with  a  cat.  The  Duke 
d'Epernon  fainted  at  the  sight  of  a  leveret. 

Marshal  de  Br^z^  (who  died  in  1650)  swooned  at  the  sight 
of  a  rabbit,  as  related  by  Tallemant. 

Marshal  d'Albret  got  ill  at  a  repast  where  either  a  sucking 
pig  or  a  wild  boar  was  served.  Erasmus  could  not  even  smell 
fish  without  getting  feverish.  Scaliger  trembled  all  over  at  seeing 
water  cresses.  Tycho-Brahe  felt  his  limbs  failing  when  he  en- 
countered a  hare  or  a  fox.  Bacon  fell  into  a  ftiinting  fit 
dunng  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Bayle  got  convulsions 
\^lien  he  heard  the  sound  of  water  issuing  from  a  spout. 
Limuthe  le  Vayer  could  not  endure  the  sound  of  any  instru- 
ment. Favoriti,  an  Italian  poet,  who  died  in  1682,  could  not 
bear  the  odour  of  the  rose. 

Many  celebrated  personages  are  distinguished  by  their  afTec- 
lion  for  certain  animals.  Thus,  Alexander  cherished  Bucephilus; 
Augustus,  a  parrot;  Commodius,  an  ape;  Heliogabalus,  a 
starling,  &c.,  &c. 

Honorius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  had  a  profound  tenderness 
for  a  hen,  which,  probably,  was  not  reciprocated.  Being  at 
Ravenna,  and  having  had  the  precaution  of  placing  between 
himself  and  the  Goths  the  channel  o(  the  Adriatic  Sea,  when 
after  the  capture  of  Eome  by  Alaric,  in  410,  the  slave  having 
the  charge  of  the  imperial  aviary  came  to  announce  to  him 
that  the  capital  of  Italy  and  of  the  West  was  lost.  "  How  is 
that  ?*'  cried  the  Emperor,  dismayed,  *'  How  I  Rome  lost !  It 
was  but  a  moment  since  she  was  eating  from  my  hand/'  Thus 
it  was  towards  his  favorite  hen,  whom  he  called  Rome,  that 
the  thoughts  and  anxieties  of  the  monarch  reverted,  and  he 
felt  Dcuch  relieved  when  assured  that  it  was  not  his  beloved 
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bird  but  the  capital  of  bia  empii 
rejoined  he,  "  I  thought  it  was  my  I 
Greek  historian,  I'rocopius,  to  wlioi 
Bnerdolc,  so  great  was  bis  stupidity 

Tlie  celebrated  French  financier,  1 
in  1739),  thought  his  existence  wa 
black  ben,  who,  thanks  to  this  circu 
care  and  tenderuess,  for  God  knoi 
died  about  the  same  time,  Bernard 
eighth  year. 

Pa^suroni,  the  Italian  poet,  (who  ' 
affliction  for  a  cock,  and  alluded  to  i 

Siiiiit  Evremoiid  and  Crebillon  vt 
eats  and  dogs. 

Lipsius  liked  only  dogs,  and  h: 
he  called  Saphir,  in  whom  be  surrat 
nance  of  animals  of  this  species  for 
have  in  some  manner  assimilated  Sa 
of  wine,  and  subject  to  the  gout." 

Godefroy  Minii,  a  Bernais  paint' 
had  been  surnauied  le  Raphael  dt 
having  excelled  in  painting  tlio^e  s 
entertained  an  ardent  affection ;  he 
them  about  him.  "During  his  wi 
"  liis  favourite  cat  was  invariably  \ 
kept  up  a  kind  of  conversation  ;  sc 
knees,  two  or  three  little  cats  were 
and  he  remained  iu  this  attitude  fn 
Stirling,  lest  he  should  discompo: 
"solitude," 

It  was  not  alone  for  one  or  two  s) 
dom,  that  Denis  Rulle,  an  English  i 
the  eighteenth  century,  manifested  1 
animals  without  distinction,  and  he 
tliat  they  both  knew  of,  and  apprec 

"  I  have,"  wrote  he  in  a  painpl 
abolition  of  bull-fights  and  cock-fig 
recognition  of  wild  bears,  who,  alte 
selves  to  be  taken  by  me  and  led  by 
ter  exemphfy  the  truth  of  my  axiom  i 
frequently  thrust  my  hand  down  the 
witliout  any  particular  skill  on  luy  pi 
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reiidtr  horses,  wild  in  the  fi(  Ids,  docile  at  my  approach  ;  the 
most  venomous  serpents  have  not  inspired  uie  with  the  least 
fear.  During  some  years  I  have  traversed  dense  forests,  without 
ever  being  attacked ;  I  have  reposed  in  morasses  filled  with 
reptiles  and  venomous  insects:  serpents  have  been  in  my  ears 
witiiout  stinging  me.  I  could  also  tell  of  a  crane,  wlio  ran 
always  after  me,  following  me  through  the  fields ;  and  of  a 
strarjge  dog,  who,  every  time  I  crossed  Waltham,  hastened  to 
defend  me,  and  expressed,  by  his  lamentations,  the  grief  he  felt 
in  quitting  me.  I  remember  also  a  little  cat  of  Florida,  who 
rushed  at  some  dogs  who  were  barking  at  me,  fearing  they  were 
about  to  attack  me.  1  cannot  better  explain  these  proofs  of 
attachment  than  by  supposing  that  Providence  thus  wished  to 
reward  my  feelings  of  benevolence  and  humanity  towards 
animals/' 

"They  relate  that  Demosthenes,"  writes  Gellius,  ''  was 
exceedingly  spruce  in  his  dress,  and  that  he  carried  this  care  of 
hh  person  to  the  most  delicate  and  fastidious  retiuement.  This 
called  forth  all  the  railleries  of  his  rivals  and  adversaries  on  his 
coquettish  mantle,  on  his  effeminate  tunic.  Thence  also 
sprung  those  injurious  and  obscene  discourses,  representing  him 
as  effeminate,  and  accusing  him  of  the  most  infamous  crimes. 
The  same  account  Las  been  given  of  Hortensius,  the  most 
celebrated  orator  of  his  time,  (after  Cicero,)  a  gentleman  always 
studiously  elaborate,  whose  dress  was  arranged  with  art,  whose 
frequent  gestures,  and  studied  and  theatrical  action,  drew  on 
him  a  crowd  of  sarcastic  and  outrageous  apostrophes." 

The  English  poet,  Gray,  made  himself  remarkable  by  the 
foppishness  of  his  manners  and  dress;  a  foppishness  which  he 
carried  almost  to  folly. 

Cavendish,  the  English  philosopher,  who  left  in  dying, 
the  largest  fortune  ever  known  to  be  possessed  by  a 
Savant,  (£1,500,000)  was  always  dressed  in  grey  cloth,  and 
liad  his  clothes  made  precisely  as  of  the  same  date.  He  collected 
a  magnificent  library,  which  was  at  the  command  of  all  the 
learned,  but  that  it  should  not  be  put  out  of  order,  he  iiad  it 
placed  twelve  miles  from  his  dwelling.  Whenever  he  wanted 
a  book  he  sent  a  written  order  for  it,  and  returned  it  again 
with  the  greatest  punctuality. 

Another  philosopher,  Desmarets,  (who  died  in  J  815,)  never 
changed  the  form  of  his  dress,  and  up  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
his  wig  and  dress  would  recal  one  to  the  modes  in  use  under 
Cardinal  Fleury. 
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The  great  English  clieinisl,Davy, 
green,  to  go  fish,  and  in  red  to 
dressed  in  tliis  manner,  lie  friglitene 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  ceiitu 
the  kind  of  nounshment  reeommei 
Til!  mention  amoni;st  othera,  Rit 
legumes,  and  who  published,  in  18( 
Deuce  from  all  animal  food. 

Another  English  author,  Wakt 
abstained  from  wine,  as  well  as  froi 
followed  the  example  of  the  philanti 
(who  died  in  17S4..) 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  C 
(who  died  in  1656,)  never  ate  an 
died  naturally. 

Spiuosa  spent  between  five  and  b! 
Baitner,  a  German  naturalist  and  pi 
cejitnry,  made  but  one  single  repast 
but  three  sous. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  astron 
eat  with  delight  spiders  and  calerpi 
a  stock  in  his  bonbonniere. 

G.  Gracchus,  said  Gelliua,  "ma 
dulate  tlie  intonations  of  his  voice,  « 
not  true,  as  several  suppose,  that  a 
was  placed  behind  the  back  of  Grac< 
by  his  various  notes  moderated  and  ( 
ments  and  aetlon  of  the  orator. 
that  a  flute  could  mark  for  Gracchus 
measure,  the  rhythm  and  the  differeni 
same  rule  as  you  would  arrange  the 
stage  !  The  authors  better  instruct 
that  a  man  was  concealed  near  at  h 
moderate  the  intonations  of  the  voice 
ciferoua,  by  drawing  a  slow  and  aolei 
was  all.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  na 
of  Gracchus  required  external  exciter 
However,  Cicero  thought  he  employ 
double  purpose,  and  that  according  i 
calm,  he  enlivened  his  tone  of  voice  i 
its  imjietuosity  if  too  boisterous." 
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Cicero :  ''  Thus  as  Liciniu?*,  a  well  informed  man,  formerly  liis 
secretary  and  now  his  client,  has  told  Catullus,  that  this  same 
Gracchus  had  in  his  service  an  intelligent  man,  who  concealed 
himself  near  the  tribune  with  an  ivory  flute,  giving  rapidity  to 
the  sound  which  was  necessary  to  excite  when  his  action  was 
too  slow,  and  softening  the  notes  to  a  calm  when  he  was  too 
rapid." 

"  iEschylus,"  relates  Athnaeus,  "was  always  a  little  excited  by 
wine  whilst  composing  his  tragedies.  We  know  that  Alcman, 
the  lyric  poet  and  Aristophanes  the  comic,  wrote  their  poems 
iu  a  state  of  inebriety" 

Madame  dela  Suze,  the  humanist  Lefevre  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Buflbn  in  the  eighteenth,  could  not  work  without 
being  dressed  with  the  greatest  elegance ;  nothing,  not  even  a 
sword,  was  wanting  in  the  toilet  of  the  latter. 

Bacon,  Milton,  Warburton,  Alfieri,  required  music  to  enable 
them  to  work  ;  and  it  is  related  that  Bourdaloue  always  executed 
an  air  on  the  violin  before  preparing  himself  to  write  a  sermon. 

Thomson,  author  of  The  Seasons,  passed  entire  days  in  his 
bed,  and  when  asked  why  he  did  not  rise,  he  replied,  *'  I  see 
no  motive  for  my  rising.'' 

Thomas  remained  every  day  until  twelve  o'clock  in  bed,  the 
curtains  closely  drawn.  There  it  was  he  composed  the  works 
wliich  be  afterwards  wrote  **  off  hand,"  when  he  arose.  It  was 
thus  that  during  all  his  life  he  only  aspired  to  the  production  of 
what  Voltaire  called  du  galithomaa, 

Casti,  the  lively  author  of  the  A?iimaux  Parian  Is,  composed 
his  pretty  verses  whilst  playing  cards  all  alone  on  his  bed. 

Corneille,  Malebranch  and  Hobbes  composed  most  frequently 
in  the  dark,  whilst  M^zeray  on  the  contrary  never  worked  but 
wi(h  candle-light  both  by  night  and  day,  and  never  failed 
even  at  raid-day  to  reconduct,  light  in  hand,  into  the  nnddle  of 
the  street  those  who  visited  him. 

Goethe  composed  whilst  walking ;  Descartes  on  the  contrary 
practised  like  Leibnitz  the  meditation  horizontale, 

Gluck  caused  his  harpsichord  to  be  transported  into  the 
middle  of  a  meadow  ;  a  vast  space,  the  open  sky,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  some  bottles  of  champagne,  gave  him  inspiration 
to  compose  two  divine  songs,  Ijihigenie  and  U  Orphec,  On 
the  contrary,  Sarti  could  not  work  but  in  a  spacious  room,  with 
an  arch  roof  and   obscurely   dim.     The   silence  of  night,  the 

sombre  glimmer  of  a  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  were 
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indii^pensably  requisite  to  create  tliesolei 
tlie  character  of  his  style.  Cimarosa 
him  tile  clamour  of  an  nniinatcd  conve 
laugliiiig  aad  pmtinc  with  his  friends 
Horaces  and  le  Manage  tecret,  two  in 
the  stvle  of  each  being  distinctly  opp 
ifiunti  in  del  I'aurora  he  improvised  in 
party  in  the  environs  of  Prague. 

"Whilst  rendering  homage  in  liia  j 
talent  of  Ferdinand  Paez,  Carpini  said  t 
wrote  the  r&ies  of  Camilk,  of  I'A. 
whilst  jesting  with  his  friends,  and  mi 
recitations,  whilst  at  the  same  momei 
grumble  at  his  domestics,  quarrel  with 
and  bestow  tlie  most  tender  caresses 
Paesiello  could  not  find  a  note  if  he  was 
it  was  between  a  pair  of  sheets  that  he  c 
movements  of  tiina,  of  laMoltnara  and  ol 
before  taking  his  pen,  transported  hinu 
lectual  region,  by  reading  several  passag 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Latin  classics ;  I 
than  four  hours  improvised  an  act  of  . 
anil  Jidiei." 

Carpani  speaking  of  one  Marcantonio . 
celebrated  Atifossi.and  whoprobably  woul 
a  liigh  musical  renown,  were  it  not  ths 
Tiiis  Marcantouio  was  a  monk,  end  his 
the  creative  faculty  was  passing  strange; 
self  before  a  harpsichord  ii,  jrder  lo  com 
on  which  he  luid  placed  seven  or  eight 
roasted  capons,  sucking  pigs  nicely  h 
sausages.  In  the  midst  of  thisagreeablf 
est  inspirations  were  produced  wilhout  e 

flayden,  demure  and  regular  as  Ne 
study,  had  also  his  little  stratagem  :  he  . 
on  clcuu  linen,  dressed  himself  from  hea 
to  i»resent  his  respectful  homage  to 
patron,  or  even  to  the  Emperor  of  G 
himself  before  a  desk  on  which  he  had 
and  pens  well  made,  he  put  on  hisfingei 
him  by  his  revired  sovereign;  after  t 
commeuced  writing;  five  or  sis  hours 
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experiencing  the  least  fatigue ;  not  an  erasure  appeared  to  dis- 
figure the  extreme  neatness  of  his  notes,  at  other  times  scarcely 
readable,  so  that  he  himself  used  to  call  them  his  pothooks, 
they  were  so  cramped  and  illegible. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  singularity  of  taste,  for  particular 
colors  and  numbers,  occasionally  exhibits  itself  even  in  the 
making  of  wills.  In  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Enquiring  into  Charities  in  England  and  Wales,  we  find  the 
following  bequests  recorded  : — 

Whimsical  Partiality  for  Nine.~^ 

Samuel  Babank,  at  Danby,   Yorksbire,  by  indenture  of  bargain 
and  sale,  enrolled,   dated  24th  February,  1631,  conveyed  to  Thomas 
Reeve  and  Samuel  Pruddom,  and  the  heirs  of  Pruddom,  certain  pre- 
mises, upon  trust  that  they   and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  said 
Samuel  Pruddom,  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  such  premises, 
upon  the  9th  day  of  June,  or  the  9th  day  of  December,  from  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  upon  every  9th  day  of  every  month  for  ever  there- 
after, cause  to  be  paid  to  nine  poor  people,  to  be  nominated  and 
elected  as  thereinafter  mentioned,  9rf.  a  week,  or  Zs.  a  month  ;   and 
should  also,  upon  every  9th  day  of  December,  pay  the  sura  of  10s.  to 
some  godly  and  able  preacher,  who  should  on  that  day  yearly  preach 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  parish  Church  of  Danby  ;  and  that  the  said 
Samuel  Pruddom,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  should,  after  the  sermon, 
give  and  deliver  one  peck  of  rye  to  every  such  of  the  said  nine  poor 
people,  as  well  to  those  who  were  present  during  the  service,  as  also 
to  such  others  as  should  be  absent  by  reason  of  sickness  or  otherwise  ; 
and  as  to  the  choice  of  the  poor  persons,  he  directed  that,  on  the  9th 
December,  the  curates,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  Danby,  should  nominate  eighteen  poor  persons,  men  or  women,  of 
Danby,  biz  by  the  curate,  six  by  the  churchwardens,  and  six  by  the 
overseers,  of  whom  nine  should  be  immediately  elected  by  Pruddom, 
or  his  heirs  or  assigns,  but,  if  they  were  absent,  then  such  nine 
persons  should  be  chosen  on  the  next  Sabbath  day,  by  the  curate  and 
overseers,  or  any  three  of  them,  whereof  the  curate  should  be  one  ; 
and  that,  if  there  were  not  so  many  poor  persons  of  the  poorest  sort 
and  best  report  in  the  parish  of  Danby,  the  number  should  be  sup- 
plied out  of  Glaisdale ;  so,  however,  as  such  number  should  not  ex- 
ceed three. 

The  sum  of  £18  10*.  a  year  is  paid  on  account  of  this  charity,  out 
of  lands  called  Howe  Farmi  Gastleton  and  Bottom  or  Dale  Head, 
in  this  parish.  £17  lU.  of  the  money  is  distributed  in  monthly 
pajraents  of  3*.  each  month,  to  nine  poor  persons  of  Danby,  IO5.  are 
paid  to  the  minister  for  a  sermon  which  is  preached  on  the  20th 
December,  the  day  on  which  the  rent-charge  is  paid  ;  and,  in  lieu  of 
A  peck  of  rye,  it  has  been  customary,  for  many  years  past,  to  give  a 
shilling  to  each  of  the  poor  persons,  which  makes  up  the  present 
MQouttt  of  the  payment. 


THE  IRISH  quartbuli 

Whinuicai  PredUection  fo 
nry    Qreen,   at   Melbourne,   Derbjj 
mber,  16T9,  guve  to  bU  tiAter  CaChai 
is   lands   in    Melbourne  and  Newtoi 
g,  in  trust  upon  condition  that  the  sa 
<l  give  four  green  waistcoata  to  four  poor   women   everj 
four  green  waistcoata  to  be  lined  with  gree*  galloon  lac< 
delivered   to   the   laid   poor   women   ■ 
mber  jearlj,  that  the;  might  be  worn  o: 

omaa  Oray,  bj  his  will,  bearing  date 
ted  bis  eiecutrii,  Marj  Grta/,  and  othel 
lase  of  lands ;  and  out  oftheprofitsof  sut 
early  to  bu;  six  waistcoasts  of  grey  cloth, 
and  40s.  to  buj  three  coats  of  ^rfi/ cloth, 
that  four  of  the  said  waistcoats  should 
widows  or  otber  poor  women  living  in 
to  be  of  good  behaviour  and  endeavour 
ther  two  waistcoats  to  two  poor  widows 
lur,  of  the  parish  of  Melbourne:  and 
I  yearly  lo  two  poor  men  of  Caatle  Done 
loor  man  of  Melbourne,  And  he  also  ■ 
ill  »houl<i  be  entered  in  the  Town  books 
Melbourne,  and  also  hung  up  in  tbe  r 
the  same  should  be  read  yearlv  on  St 
*ing  Sunday,  after  prayers,  for  tbe  perft 
d  liiat  miuistera  of  the  said  parish  sho 
;  and  he  further  directed  that  fifteen  di 
I  to  the  poor  of  Castle  DonningrtoD,  and 
Melbourne,  yearly,  on  St.  Andren'fl  ds] 
and  profits  of  tne  said  land  should  arisi 
lut  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  childre 
Melbourne,  in  the  proportion  of  two  thir 
bird  for  tbe  latter   place,   towards  pu 

SiMOULAK  DEATHS  OP  CKLKBBATEI 

le  Emperor  Adrian,  immediate];  bef 
:  Latin  lines,  which  ^lius  Spartianu! 
er;  defective,  and  eihibit  but  little 
m:— 

Animula,  vagnla,  bladala, 

H  OS  pea,  comeaque  corpori 

Qu«  nunc  abibis  io  loca 

Fallidula,  rtgida,  nudula; 

Nee  ut  sole?,  dabis  jocoa. 
intemHe  gii'cs  tlie  following  version 
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Ma  petite  ^me,  ma  mignonne, 

Tu  t'en  vas  done,  ma  fille  ?  Et  Dieu  sache  oil  tu  vas. 

Tu  pars  seulette  et  trcmblaute,  h^las  I 

Que  deviendra  ton  honnenr,  folichonne  ? 

Que  deviendront  tant  de  jolis  ^bats  ?* 

The  Count  de  Maugiron,  lieutenant-general,  who  died  in 
April,  1767,  wrote,  an  hour  before  his  death,  the  following 
lines : — 

Tout  meurt,  jc  m'en  aperQois  bien  I 

Tronchin,  tant  fet^  dans  le  monde, 
Ne  saurait  prolonger  mes  jours  d'une  seconde, 

Ni  Dumont  en  retrancher  rieu. 

Void  done  mou  heure  derniere : 

Venez,  bergeres  et  bergers, 

Venez  me  fermer  la  paupiere  ; 

Qa'au  murmure  de  vos  baisers 
Tout  doucement  mon  &me  soit  ^teinte. 
Finir  ainsi  dans  les  bras  de  I'amour, 
C'est  da  trdpas  ne  point  sentir  Tatteinte, 
C'est  s'endormir  sur  la  fin  d'uu  beau  jour. 

"'M.  de  Maugiron  was  residing  at  the  house  of  the  Bisliop 
of  Valencia ;  the  clergy  hastened  to  afford  him  spiritual  assis- 
tance, when  he,  turning  to  his  physician,  said  :  '  I  have  out- 
fitted them  :  they  imagined  they  had  me ;  I  am,  however, 
goincr  from  them/     He  died  after  repeating  the  last  word."t 

"  Vespatian,  in  his  last  illness,"  according  to  Suetonius, 
(ch.  24)  "  observed  all  the  forms  of  state,  with  the  same  punc- 
tilio as.  if  in  perfect  health;  he  received  deputations  even  in 
bed.  Finding  himself  sinking  :  '  an  Emperor,'  exclaimed  he, 
*  should  die  erecf  ;  and  whilst  attempting  to  rise  he  expired  in 
the  arms  of  those  who  supported  him." 

DEATHS  OF   OELEBEATED     PERSONAGES     CAUSED    BY    SINOULAK 

ACOIDEHTS. 

Traditions  reports  the  deaths  of  three  great  tragic  poets  of 
antiquity  as  having  occurred  by  very  singular  accidents. 
"  Jlschylus,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  was  going  one 

•  Diahgus  des  Moris,     Pope's  paraphrase  all  know. 

t  Secret  Memoin  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  23  of  April  1767. 
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da;  from  the  town  where  lie  resid 
was  carrying  a  tortoise  chniiced 
b;  the  smoothness  of  his  head 
taking  it  for  a  stone,  he  let  the 
breaking  it  to  eat  the  flesh,  V 
ator  and  father  of  the  highest  a 

We  have  our  doubts  of  the  t 
would  give  rise  to  innumerabli 
eat  tortoises  ?  That  is  possible- 
ignoraut.  Secondly,  to  whom  i 
taken  a  bald  head  for  a  portion 
has  been  gratuitously  formed,  i 
piercing  glance  of  the  king  of 
mire  the  correctness  of  his  aim, 
very  considerable,  he  with  a 
lets  fall  his  prey  on  the  very  poi 

This  is  bul  one  of  the  innume 
bequeathed  to  us  from  antiquit; 
by  the  moderns  for  genuine  coin 

'*  Euripides,"  relates  the  s&m 
one  evening  at  the  residence  of 
donia,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  doj 
of  liis  landlord." 

We  have  already  seen,  that  ai 
Sophocles  died  of  joy.  An  anti 
the  poet  was  choked  by  the  ken 

This  latter  species  of  death  I 
Anacreon.  "  Whilst  sucking  tl 
"Valerius  Maximus,  "tosustaii 
pipin  stuck  obstinately  in  his  thi 

A  favorite  slave  of  ibe  Caliph 

•  L.  9,  eh.  12_La  Fontaine  has 

"  Quelque  devin  le 

De  la  chute  d'une  a 

Auasitot  il  quitU  Ifi 

Mit  Bon  lit  en  plein  champ,  li 

Va  algle,  qui  portail  en  I'^r 

Passu  [lar  let,  vit  I'hoTnme,  et 

Qui  parut  un  morceau  de  ro 

Etant  de  chevc 

Laissa  tamher  sa  proie,  afin  ( 

Le  pau>Te  EscliTle  ainai  «uti 
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Germanio,  a  Danish  writer  of  the  seventeenth  centurj,  was 
clioaked  by  a  bit  of  meat ;  and  Henry  Knox,  an  American 
general,  met  the  same  fate  by  a  chicken  bone  in  1806. 

"  Cam  by  ses/' wrote  Herodotus  (l,m.  ch.  64 — 66),  "  hear- 
ingsuddeuly  of  the  revolt  of  Smerdis,  of  the  Magians,  threw  him- 
self precipitately  on  his  horse  with  the  intention  of  hastening 
to  Susis ;  but  whilst  leaping  on  horseback,  the  scabbard  of 
Ills  sciraetar  fell,  and  the  scimetar  being  unsheathed  wounded 
him  in  the  thigh,  in  the  same  spot  where  it  had  formerly 
struck  Apis,  the  God  of  the  Egyptians.  Shortly  after  the 
bone  decajed,  and  the  gangrene  quickly  spreading  through 
the  whole  thigh,  Cambyses  died." 

The  comedian,  Baron,  wounded  himself  in  the  foot  with  a 
sword  at  the  theatre,  and  died  of  the  wound  in  consequence  of 
not  permitting  amputation, 

"The  King  of  Castile,  Henry  1st,  whilst  at  play  in  the 
Court  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Palence  with  some  young 
noblemen  of  his  own  age,  (he  was  about  thirteen),  was 
killed,  according  to  Mariana,  by  a  most  melancholy  acci- 
dent. A  tile  having  fallen  on  the  head  of  the  young  prince, 
wounded  him  so  severely  that  he  died  eleven  days  after,  on 
Thursday  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  year  1217." 

The  deaths  of  several  princes  were  occasioned  by  falls 
from  their  horses;  we  shall  merely  mention  the   following : — 

"At  this  period,  (18th  October,  1151),"  according  to  Suger, 
*'aQ  accident  of  the  strangest  and  most  unheard  of  nature 
occurred  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  eldest  son  of  Louis 
^  I.,  Pliihp,  a  youth  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  of  great 
sweetness,  the  hope  of  the  good,  and  the  terror  of  the  wicked, 
was  riding  one  day  in  a  faubourg  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  a  detesta- 
ble boar  rushed  before  his  charger,  and  threw  him  rudely,  the 
noble  boy  falling  beneath  the  horse's  weight,  and  that  of  a  rock  uii  - 
der  which  he  had  been  thrown,  and  was  crushed  almost  to  death. 
The  bystanders,  overcome  with  grief  and  horror,  ran  to  his 
assistance  and  bore  him  into  a  neighbouring  house ;  but  sad  to 
relate,  he  resigned  his  pure  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker 
before  the  night  had  come  to  a  close."*  This  young  prince  of 
great  promise  had  only  attained  his  seventeenth  year. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  William  III.,  having,  by  a  fall  from 


•  t" 


Vie  de  Louii  ie  Oros,  see  Guizot's  collectioD,  vol.  6,  p.  149. 
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\\\9  horse,  put  his  collar  boue  out  of  joint,  and  refusing  to  take 
the  rest  which  his  situation  required  after  such  an  accident, 
died,  from  the  effects  of  this  accident,  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1702,  being  then  fifty-two  years  old, 

A  great  number  of  princes  have  perished  in  the  chase,  by 
various  accidents.  Thus^  William  Rnfus  was  killed  by  au 
arrow  aimed  at  a  stag  by  one  of  his  knights,  Walter  Tyrrell ; 
Henry  the  First,  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  Count  of  Champagne, 
perished  in  a  manner  even  more  singular. 

"  One  day  (in  1197)  before  going  to  a  repast,  Henry  asked 
for  some  water  to  wash  himself;  it  oeing  brought  to  him,  he 
went  near  to  an  open  window  at  the  top  of  the  tower  where  he 
was  lodged.  As  he  washed  his  hands  he  leaned  too  far  forward, 
and,  falling  from  the  window,  was  killed  on  the  spot  The 
valet  who  held  the  napkin  threw  himself  after  him,  lest  it 
should  be  said  he  had  pushed  him  out.  He  was  not  killed, 
however,  but  had  his  thigh  broken ;  having  fallen  between  two 
walls  he  crept  on  till  he  came  near  a  postern/  Hearing  some 
people  passing  outside,  he  commenced  to  or?  out ;  on  bearing 
him,  they  immediately  came,  and  demanded  what  it  was  he 
required ;  he  begged  them  for  God's  sake  to  send  some 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  to  the  Count,  who  was  lying 
dead.  The  valets  and  attendants  of  the  Count  came  instantly 
on  being  summoned,  and  found  the  tale  too  true.  He  was 
borne  to  a  neighbouring  monastery,  where  he  was  interred. 
He  had  ordered  several  times  a  lattice  to  this  window,  to 
guard  against  children  being  hurt ;  he  had,  it  would  appear, 
a  presentiment  of  evil  occurring  through  its  means.  There 
was  great  mourning  for  the  Count's  death.*'* 

Leo  IV.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  was  passionately  fond  of 
precious  stones.  The  Byzantine  historians  relate  that  this 
prince,  assisting  on  the  eighth  of  September,  780,  at  ttie 
Divine  Office,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  was  so  struck  by 
tlie  brilliancy  of  the  precious  stones  that  enriched  a  crown, 
which  the  Emperor  Maurice  had  caused  to  be  hung  above  the 
altar,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  instantly  detached,  bad  it  placed 
on  his  head,  and  bore  it  away  to  his  palace.  But  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  this  gem  wounded  him  in  the  forehead,  which 
instantly  mortified,  causing  his  death  the  same  day.  This 
sudden  demise  was  regarded  as  a  signal  punishment  from 
Heaven.f 

*  Bernard  le  Tresorier,  Collection  Quizot,  t.  six,  p.  227. 
t  Theophanes.  p.  382  ;  Zonare,  t  x?.,  ch.  9, 1. 11,  p.  iU. 
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Deaths,  caused  by  excess  at  table,  are  very  numerous. 
Attila,  as  related  by  Priscus,  the  historian,  alter  having 
already,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  espoused  a 
multitude  of  wives,  united  himself  in  marriage,  almost  at  the 
iDoment  of  his  death,  to  a  young  girl  named  Ildico,  endowed 
with  rare  beauty ;  during  the  festivities  attendant  ou  this 
union,  he  abandoned  himself  to  great  joy,  and  overpowered 
by  wine  and  sleep,  he  lay  down  on  his  back  ;  as  the  blood,  which 
usually  escaped  from  his  nostrils,  conld  not,  in  its  ebullition 
find  its  usual  passage,  it  took  a  fatal  course,  and,  collecting  in 
bis  throat,  smothered  him.  Thus,  drunkenness  led  to  a 
shameful  end  this  King  so  glorious  in  his  battles.  The  next 
day,  a  great  part  of  the  day  had  already  expired  when  the 
officers  of  the  King,  suspecting  something  wrong,  broke  open 
the  gates,  after  hearing  great  cries,  and  found  Attila  dead, 
irom  no  wound  save  the  hemorrhage  ;  the  young  spouse,  with 
drooping  head  and  covered  face,  was  bathed  in  tears.  Then, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  nation,  each  cut  oflF  part  of 
bis  hair,  and  inflicted  deep  wounds  on  their  hideous  coun- 
tenances, in  order  that  this  illustrious  warrior  might  receive  as 
testimony  of  tlieir  heartfelt  regret,  not  alone  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  the  women,  but  the  blood  of  men  of  true 
hearts."* 

Solyman  the  First,  Caliph,  having  been  surprised  by  the 
cold,  during  a  pilgrimage  which  he  made  to  Mecca,  in  717, 
tarried  at  a  house  near  Ta'ief,  and  there  eat  seventy  pomegranates, 
a  kid,  six  hens,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  raisins.  It  is 
uot  astonishing  to  relate  that  he  died  from  the  effects  of  this 
frightful  repast. 

CliLEBRATED   FERSONAGKS     WHOSE   DEATHS    HAVE   BEEN   OCCA- 
SIONED  BY    GRIEF,    JOY,   PEAE,    ETC. 

The  greater  number  of  biographers  seem  to  feel  ashamed  of 
acKTiowledging  that  the  persons  of  whom  they  have  written 
^'ed  of  simple  illness,  and  like  M.  De  La  Palisse  they  have 
^plight  to  ennoble  the  close  of  life,  and  gild  the  approach  of  the 
Ung  of  terrors  with  a  halo  of  romance.  For  this  purpose 
Causes  of  death  by  grief  have  been  made  to  play  a  part  in  the 
destruction  of  the  human  species,  as  important  as  the  role  of 

Histoire  des   Ooths,  ch.  96,  translated  from  the  collection  of 
i  Uickoucke,  p.  373. 
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tlie  lunj^s  in  the  medical  theory  of  the  servant  of  the  Malade 
Imaginaire.  It- sufficed  to  have  proved  that  a  personage  iri 
the  course  of  his  career  has  met  some  violent  opposition,  or 
experienced  some  great  sorrow,  to  behold  in  this  opposition  or 
grief  the  evident  cause  of  death  irrespective  of  sex  or  age.  In 
order  not  to  be  accused  of  exaggeration,  we  shall  take  a  cur- 
sory glance  over  a  few  volumes  of  the  excellent  Biographie 
Universelle  of  Michaud  in  order  to  assure  our  readers  of  the 
truth  of  what  we  advance.  Amongst  other  examples  taken 
from  this  work  we  shall  cite  one.  It  is  recorded  of  Nicholas 
Abilgaard,  a  Danish  painter :  "  that  the  destruction  of  the 
pictures  at  the  chateau  at  Copenhagen  when  that  edifice  was 
consumed  by  fire  in  1794,  and  which  he  considered  his  chefs- 
d-oeuvre,  had  such  an  efl'ect  on  Abilgaard  that  it  conducted  him 
slowly  to  the  tomb/'  Abilgaard  died  in  1806,  that  is  to  sav 
twelve  yearB  after  the  burning  of  these  paintings.  AMio 
could  say  on  this  occasion.  Time  goes  for  nought  here  ? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  a  number  of  deaths  caused  by 
grief,  recorded  in  Michaud's  BUgraphie,  for  the  truth  ot  which 
he  is  responsible. 

The  number  of  learned  men  who  died  of  grief  in  consequence 
of  various  accidents  is  very  considerable.  Tribolo,  a  ilor- 
entine  engineer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  died  of  grief 
(and  of  illness,  adds  the  JSiographie)  for  havinff  "caused 
the  inundations  in  the  territory  of  Florence.  Viglius,  a 
German  lawyer,  died  in  1577,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  conse- 
quence  of   the  ingratitude  of    the  Prince   whom  he  served. 

An  English  writer,  died,  1657,  at  the  age  of  forty-three, 
for  having  been  forcibly  converted  ;  the  famous  heretic  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Amaury,  died  from  the  same  cause,  having 
been  forced  to  deny  his  belief.  The  Benedictine  Lami  ended  his 
days  at  seventy-five  because  a  young  man  whom  he  had  con- 
verted from  heresy,  relapsed  again  into  its  fatal  errors. 

Sibouyah,  an  Arabic  grammarian  of  the  eighth  centurv, 
died,  it  is  said,  of  grief,  because,  the  ELaliph  Haroun-^l-Easchyd 
decided  in  favor  of  another  savant  on  a  grammatical  point  on 
which  they  difiered.  The  Spanish  theologian  Yaleatia  betra}  ed 
equal  susceptibility ;  he  died  in  1698,  aged  fifty-two,  because 
the  Pope  had  reproached  him  with  falsifying  a  passage  of  Saint 
Augustin.  The  historian  Avrigny,  born  at  Caen,  in  1675, 
died  of  grief  at  sixty-six,  in  consequence  of  some  alterations 
made  by  Lallement  in  his  works. 
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The  Scotch  Chancellor  Elphinston  died  they  srj  of  grief  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field ;  he  was,  it  is  true, 
eightv-five  years  of  age.  The  Italian  philosopher  Rhodiginus, 
died  of  grief  in  1 525,  because  Francis  the  First  was  made  pri- 
soner at  Pavia,  he  being  at  the  time  seventy-five.  The  English 
architect  Jones,  who  could  not  survive  the  execution  of  Charles 
the  First,  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  The  physician 
Fabricius,  whom  the  misfortunes  of  the  king  of  Denmark  made 
succumb,  was  more  than  seventy. 

Various  persons  died,  they  say  of  grief  occasioned  by  the 
assassination  of  Henry  IV.  They  cite  amongst  others,  the 
celebrated  chief  of  the  partisans  of  Vic. 

Daprat,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  died,  in  1560,  at  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  because  the  Canons  of  his  chapter  wished  to  force 
him  to  cut  his  beard. 

Ricliard  Ireland  died  in  1808,  of  regret  for  having 
given  to  the  world  a  work  of  his  own,  under  the  name  of 
Shakspere. 

Castillo,  a  Spanish  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  in  consequence  of  having  discovered  his 
inferiority  to  Murillo;  the  Westphalian  painter,  Lely,  died  at 
sixty-two,  from  jealousy,  caused  by  the  success  of  Kneller ; 
the  famous  Corelli  died  because  Scarlatti  told  him  he  was  de- 
ceived as  to  the  value  of  a  note ;  Lepautre,  in  consequence  of 
the  preference  given  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Mansart,  the  Italian 
writer ;  Forteguerri  died  at  sixty  one,  in  the  year  1735,  because 
a  place  which  had  been  promised  to  him  was  given  to  another. 
We  could  cite  also  Francis,  the  engraver,  from  Lorraine,  who 
died  in  1769,  from  grief,  occasioned  by  the  jealousy  and 
intrigues  of  Magny  and  Demarteau. 

The  German  painter,  Kloosterman,  born  in  1656,  and  the 
scholar,  Le  Pays,  celebrated  by  the  criticisms  of  Boileau,  died, 
the  former  we  do  not  know  at  what  age,  the  latter  at  fifty-four, 
from  grief,  caused  by  the  loss  of  their  fortunes.  Schidone  died 
from  the  same  cause,  at  forty-five  years  of  age,  after  having 
lost  a  considerable  sum ;  and  Breughel,  at  fifty-eight,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  lost  his  daughter's  dowry.  Terence  died 
2A$o  of  grief,  occasioned  by  his  having  lost  in  a  shipwreck  one 
handred  and  eight  theatrical  pieces  which  he  had  composed. 

*^  Alexander  Qnidi,  surnamed  the  Italian  Pindar,  repairing 
to  Castel-Gondolfo,  to  ofler  to  Clement  XI.  the  fine  copy  with 
representations  of  the  six  homilies  of  the  Pontiff,  which  he  had 
54i 
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f;f  riatihe  w.  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  expued  m 
a  fe«-  hours,  on  the  12th  of  June,  17U. 

We  may  add  to  these  the  names  of  ^\""75  jj"  ^'^.^d  • 
eighty-eight.  IVom  the  sorrow  We  expenenced  a^  be  ", d.g-cej. 
of  the  poet  Siirrnzin,  who,  at  til  y-one,  uicu, 
Jnnce  d'e  Conti  had  struck  him  wUb  a  tongs  ;  o  the  Coun 
de  Vauban,  who,  because  he  could  not  present  his  horn..  « 
t  th  Bou'rbons  in  1814,  died  of  cbagnn  a  tlj  age  of  mm. 
We  could  form  a  much  longer  hst  "^ f  l^^rated  men  wa.tea 
avvnv,  more  or  less  slowly,  by  household  g"ef^-  J^jf^.^ 
IcMow  of  verv  few  individuals,  who,  (according  to  the  legends  °' 
kiiott  01  very  '« w  "'  i,';,,„  lost  the  r  wves.  Amongst  the 

romance,)  died  of  griet  tor  navingioa^ 

on  discovering  the  infidelity  of  Ins  mistress,  whom  one  of  Ji.- 

P"Jt  «' h"oS  not  quite  so  easy  as  people  generally 
thilTdt'of're,  if'wa  mJy  Judge  by  the  attemp   made 
nrimm   who  became  enamoured  of  an  opera  girl,  iwmea  le 
?rf"  lowing  has  been  told  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  relative  to  th. 

^*^:"ffe '^cmS  suddenly."  wrote  he,  "into  the  stran|ejt 
mal'idv  ^hich  I,  or  perhaps  any  other  person,  ever  heard  rf. 
He  pa^ied  dts'and  night's  in  an  uninterrupted  ^^^^f^^_ 
eveso.K'n  the  pulse  going,  but  without  speaking,  eating  or  driaj 
S"  pe;mgUeLes  to  hear,  but  never  reply n^,^^^^^^^^ 
si  "n.  and  apparently  without  agitation,  paiu.  or  ^^e  shgUe^ 
aiVarance  ?f  fever,' he  remained  there  as  if  dead      The  A  o^ 

fiiynal  divided  the  labor   oi  ^^^iohxug  "^f^^^XihJ^l 
stronger  and  more  robust  than  I,  cared  bin.  thmugh  the .. 
whilst  I  passed  the  days  without  leaving  h.m ;  never,  ho.    er 
together,  as  one  left  when  the  other  cau.e.     The  Couht  ae 
ivL  (  t  whose  house  he  resided,)  .be^"'"^"?  ^J*™^*^' Je 
Senac  brought  to  him.  who.  after  having  '^aoiined  "m  ma^ 
no  remark,  and  ordered  him  nothing.     My  «»ety  for  id 
friend   caused   me   to   examine   the   physican-wantenan^ 
closely,  and  I  observed  him  smile  when  go^ng  out    ju^ 
theless  the  invalid  remainedBeveral  more  days  immoveat^ 

•  Valery,  Voyages  en  Italie,  1.  xv.  ch.  2a 
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tnthout  tasling  either  soup,  or  anything  else,  save  some  pre- 
served cherries,  which  I  occasionally  placed  on  his  tongue, 
and  which  he  appeared  to  swallow.  One  fine  morning,  he 
arose,  dressed  himself,  and  commenced  his  routine  of  lite  iu 
his  usual  and  ordinary  way,  without  ever  making  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  past,  either  to  me,  or  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  to 
the  Abb^  Kaynal,  nor  in  fact  to  any  any  one  relative  to  this 
extraordinary  lethargy,  nor  of  the  care  we  had  bestowed  on 
him  whilst  it  lasted/'* 

To  the  deaths  caused  by  grief,  we  now  oppose  the  following 
caused  by  Joy. 

Valenus-Maximus  (1.  ix,  cb.  12)  relates  that  a  certain 
consul,  Juventiut  Thalma,  colleague  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
coming  to  subdue  Corsica,  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice  ''  when 
he  received  a  message  announcing  to  him  that  the  senate  had 
decreed  in  his  honor  a  thanksgiving  to  the  gods.  He 
read  it  with  an  eager  eye,  then  fainted  and  fell  lifeless  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar." 

"  Sophocles,  having  already  attained  an  extreme  old  age, 
writes  the  same  author  (1.  ix.,  ch.  13,)  having  read  in  an 
assembly  a  new  tragedy,  and  waited  for  a  long  time  with  much 
uneasiness  the  result  of  the  votes  which  were  being  given  ;  the 
approbation  was  unanimous  and  the  joy  which  he  experienced 
caused  his  death. -" 

It  is  recorded  of  the  noble  Tuscan,  Thomas  Baroncelli,  that 
going  from  his  ville  (at  present  the  Poggio  Imperiale)  to  meet 
Cosmo  the  First  returning  to  Rome,  was  so  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  Pope  had  conferred  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  on  his 
nuster,  that  he  expired  on  the  instant.  There  were  various 
deaths  also  occasioned  by  fear.  The  first  king  of  Prussia, 
Frederick  the  First  was  sleeping  one  day  in  arm  chair,  when  his 
Wife  Louise  de  Mecklenburgh,  who  had  lost  her  intellect,  escap- 
ing from  the  persons  who  had  charge  of  her  reached  his  apart- 
ment, and  being  wounded  iu  getting  through  a  glass  door  which 
she  had  broken  in  trying  to  make  an  egress,  threw  herself  on 
bim  and  commenced  abusing  him.  The  king,  from  whom  they 
had  concealed  her  malady,  was  so  appalled  by  the  aspect  of 
this  woman  covered  with  blood,  and  clothed  only  in  white  gar- 
ments, that  he  imagined  he  had  seen  lafemme  blanche^  an  ap- 
parition which  according  to  an  old  tradition  announced  always 
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tl.e  de.ilh  of  a  prince  of  the  l.ouse  of  Brandei.burg.  He  was 
instantly  seized  with  fever,  and  died  six  weeks  after  at  tbe  age 

°  Peut'e^raan,  a  German  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century  died 
in  IG2 1  of  friL'ht,  occasioned  by  seeinga  skeleton  movmg.it  being 
shaken  by  an  earthquake ;  and  Madame  de  Guercln,  daugbi« 
of  the  Count  de  Flesque,  died  iu  1672,  from  dread  of  fire. 

Marshal  de  Montrevel  "  who  according  to  Samt  bimon  tiU 
n.erely  the  ambition  of  being  considered  valorous,  without  the 
slightest  pretension,  having  never  distinguished  himself  many 
«•«;■,  concealing  his  universal  ignorance  under  audacity  that 
was  favoured  by  fashion  and  his  high  birth  '  was  so  s.ii>er<ti- 
tious  that  when  one  day  at  dinner  a  salt-cellar  was  spilled  on 
him,  he  cried  out  that  he  was  a  dead  man,  he  was  at  ouce 
seized  with  fever,  and  died  four  days  after,  in  1710. 

UOYAL     PEllSONAGKS   WHO    HAVE   DISTINGOISHED   THEMSELVES 
AS    AUTHORS,    MUSICIANS,    PAIKTERB,     &C. 

A  paragraiih  has  lately  been  going  the  round  of  the  ncvrs- 
papers,  iu  which  it  is  stated,  that  a  custom  prevails  m  Prus.u 
wl'ich  makes  it  necessary  that  male  members  of  the  royal  famil) 
should  be  each  acquainted  with  some  trade  or  handicraft ;  ar.J 
ue  learn  from  the  paragraph  in  question  that  the  iTusMuO 
Prince  lately  married  to  the  Princess  Royal  is  a  very  expert  com- 
positor. As  this  paragraph  appears  to  have  amused  or  inter- 
ested  a  considerable  number  of  readers,  we  propose  to  pla« 
before  our  readers  a  few  facts  regarding  royal  personages  »iio 
were  authors,  musicians,  painters,  or  locksmiths. 

"  Augustus,  according  to  Suetonius,  composed  several  pro?e 
works  in  various  styles,  which  were  recited  occasionaJ,v 
amongst  a  circle  of  friends  who  acted  the  part  of  the  public 
as  regarded  censorship.  Such  as  Gator's  vindication  to  Brutus 
the  greater  portion  of  which  he  read  himself,  though  very  old  at 
the  time,  the  remainder,  however,  was  read  by  Tibenus  ;  suca 
also  were  the  philosophic  discourses,  and  the  history  ot  u.s 
life,  in  thirteen  books  which  reached  to  the  war  of  the  tsnta- 
bri.  He  also  essaved  poetry,  and  left  a  small  treatise  ou  t.ie 
history  of  Sicily,  and  a  little  coUection  of  epigrams  which  he 
composed  generally  in  his  bath.  He  commenced  with  much 
ardour  a  tragedy  of  Ajax  ;  but  not  being  content  witii  ti.e 
style,  he  destroyed  it,  and  his  friends  having  asked  him  one 
day  'what  had  become  of  Ajax'— '  Ajax,*  replied  he,  extin- 
guished itself  on  a  sponge.'  "* ^ 

•  It  will  be  recollected  that  amongst  the  anciento  the  sponge  wu 
used  for  the  purpose  of  effacing. 
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"  Tiberius,  relates  the  same  author,  ardently  cultivated  the 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  selected  for  his  model  amongst 
the  Roman  orators,  Messala  Corvinus,  whom  he  considered 
perfect  as  an  orator  ;  his  style  was,  however,  obscure  owing  to 
aifectation,  and  the  extravagance  of  his  diction ;  it  has  been 
said  that  his  genius  was  more  prolific  than  even  he  himself  had 
anticipated.  He  composed  a  lyric  poem  entitled  :  Lamenta- 
tions on  the  death  of  L.  Gsesar.  ile  also  wrote  Greek  poems,  in 
which  he  imitated  these  authors  in  whose  genius  he  took 
infiuite  pleasure,  and  whose  works  and  portraits  he  caused  to 
be  placed  in  the  pubHc  libraries  amongst  the  most  illustrious 
of  tlie  ancient  writers." 

"Claudius  in  his  youth,'  says  also  Suetonius,  attempted  to 
write  history,  encouraged  by  Livy,  and  assisted  by  Sulpicius 
Flavus.  He  commenced  to  read  his  work  before  a  numerous 
auditory.  He  wrote  much  during  his  reign,  and  had  his  works 
always  read  in  public  by  one  of  his  lictors.  His  history  com- 
menced after  the  murder  of  the  dictator  Caesar,  but  he  passed 
all  at  once  to  a  more  recent  epoch,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  end 
of  the  civil  wars,  as  the  constant  remonstrances  of  iiis  mother 
and  grandmother  prevented  liis  writing  freely,  or  with  truth, 
about  the  anterior  period.  He  left  two  books  of  the  first  part 
of  the  history,  and  forty-oneof  the  second.  He  also  composed 
eiirht  books  of  the  memoir  of  his  life  which  was  entirely  a 
failure  both  in  wit  and  elegance.  He  also  composed  a  rather 
harried  apology  for  Cicero,  in  reply  to  the  books  of  Asinius 
Gall  us. 

"  He  invented  three  letters,  which  he  thought  necessary  to 
complete  the  alphabet.  He  had  already  published  a  volume 
on  this  subject  before  becoming  Emperor  ;  and  when  he  had 
fcached  the  throne  he  had  not  much  trouble  in  obtaining  the 
adoption  of  the  use  of  them.  They  are  to  be  found  in  tl;e 
peater  number  of  books,  public  deeds,  and  inscriptions  of 
tliis  epoch.  He  did  not  exhibit  less  ardour  in  the  study  of  the 
Greek  literature,  and  he  testified  on  all  occasions  the  esteem  in 
vhich  he  held  this  famous  language.  A  barbarian  spoke  be- 
fore him  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  '  1  behold  with  pleasure/  said 
Claudius  to  him,  '  that  you  know  my  two  languages.  '  I  am,' 
coTitiiiued  be,  attached  to  Greece  by  the  ties  of  education.'  In 
the  senate,  he  almost  invariably  replied  in  Greek  to  the  orations 
of  the  ambassadors,  and  in  his  tribunal  he  frequently  cited 
hnca  from  Homer.     When  baffl^^d  by  an  enemy  or  conspirator, 
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and  when  the  tribune  on  guard  demanded  from  him  the  parole, 
he  gave  it  to  him  thus  in  Greek : — 
**  *  I  will  take  immediatevengeance  on  the  Brst  who  offends  rae/ 
**  Finally, he  wrote  in  thislanguage  twenty  books  of  the  hislorj 
of  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  eight  of  the  Carthagenians.     It  was 
in  consequence  of  these  works  that  to  the  ancient  Museum 
of  Alexandria  another  was  added^  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  and  it  was  also  decreed  that  on  certain  days  every 
year  that  there  should  be  given  in  turn  by  the  members  of  these 
two  Museums,  two  public  lectures,  in  one  the  history  of  the 
Carthagenians,  and  in  the  other  the  history  of  the  Tyrrhenians." 
"  Charlemagne,  according  to  Eginhard,  devoted  under  the 
direction  of  Aicuin,  much  time  and  labour  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  logic,  and  above  all  to  astronomy,  tracing  the  progress 
of  the  stars,  and  following  their  course  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous attention,  and  marvellous  sagacity ;  he  essayed  even  to 
write  on  the  subject,  and  had  tablets  constantly  under  the 
head  of  his  bed,  that  he  might  employ  every  leisure  moment 
in  writing ;  but  he  failed  this  in  study  commenced  too  late,  and 
at  an  age  unsuited  to  such  avocations.     None  of  the  nations 
subject  to  him  had  up  to  that  period  written  laws ;  he  decreed 
that  their  constitutions  should  henceforward  be  in  writiiigi 
and  deposited  at  the  registers ;  he  had  also  ancient  and  rude 
poems  composed,  in  which  were  recorded  the  warhke  deeds 
and  heroic  actions  of  the  ancient  kings,  by  which  means  they 
were  transmitted  to  postery.     A  grammar  of  the  national  lan- 
guage was  also  commenced  through  his  assiduity."* 

"  Robert  IL,  relates  the  monk,  author  of  the  History  of 
Saint  Bertin,  was  very  pious,  prudent,  literary,  and  sufficiently 
philosophical,  but  he  excelled  as  a  musician,  He  composed 
the  hymn  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  commenced  with  thtse 
words  : — Adisit  nobis  gratia ^  the  rhythems,  Judaa  et  Hieru^a- 
leniy  concede  nobis^  qucesumus^  and  Cornelius  Centurio,  which  he 
offered  at  Rome  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  with  a  melody 
suitable  to  the  words ;  he  composed  many  other  fine  pieces. 
His  wife  Constance  seeing  him  always  occupied  with  these 
pursuits,  asked  him  jestingly  to  compose  something  in  memo^ 
of  her.  He  then  wrote  the  lines  GonHanlia  Martyrum,  which 
the  queen,  in  consequence  of  the  name  Constantia,  conceived 
to  have  been  written  for  her.     This  king  was  frequently  in  the 


•  See  Life  of  Charlemagne,  translated   from   Ouizot's  Collecuon, 
▼ol  Hi.  pages   151—153. 
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Iwititof  repairiug  to  the  churcli  of  Saint  Denis  in  Ins  royal  robes, 

and witliliig crown  on  liis  head,  and  tliere  directing  llic  choir  at 

^^9,  vespers,  and  nt  Mass,  and  uniting  his  voioo  with  the 

™*nk8  in  chaunting  the  sacred  service.     As  he  was  besieging 

*  certain  castle  on  the  feast  of  Saint  llippolytns,  for  whom  he 

citertaioed  a  particular  devotion,  he  quitted  the  siege  in  order 

llJ  ^it  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  and  lead  the  choir  during 

^^,  whilst  he  was  devoutly  singing  with  the  monks  Jgnus 

^»  dona  nobis  pacem^  the  walls  of  the  castle  suddenly  fell, 

^d  the  king's  army  took  immediate  possession  ;  a  liappy  incident 

'oich  Bobert  always  attributed  to  the  intercession   of  Saint 

ffip  poly  tus." 

Prom  the  reign  of  this  prince  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  canuot  discover  a  single  King  of  France,  who  sig- 
nalized himself  in  any  particular  way  cither  in  literature,  science, 
or  tie  arts. 

We  know  that  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, princes  and  noble  lords  made   use  of  the  ))ens  of  scribes 
to  correspond  with   their  most  intimate  friends,  and  even  their 
mistresses,  who  replied  tn  them  in  tiic  same  nnuiner.     We  have 
bere  some  curious  details  which   have  been   transmitted  by 
A.rnauld  D'Andilly,  on  the  way  in  which   Ijouis  XIII.  wrote 
to  1m  mother  Marie  dc  Mudecis,  at  the  ])eri<)d   when  slie  re- 
tired Co  Eugland,  to  negociatc  with  her  son. 

*'if.  dcT3erulle,  wrote  he,  was  the  person  cjnployed  by  his 

™flPity  to  effect  a  negotiation  with  the    queen  mother ;  and  one 

"V  the  king  being  siill  at  Saint  Germain  he  was  about  to  de- 

^^  for  England  on  that  mission,  when  M .  Drageant  requested 

®*  to  compose  a  suitable  letter  for  his  majesty  to  copy,  and 

*W  tQ  ijjj  mother.    I  complied,  and  M.  de  iierulle  entertaui- 

.'S'Or  me  a  particular  regard,  and  reposing  complete  conlidciice 

.•  '^s  spoke  to  me  during  his  sojourn  at  Tours  of  the  negotia- 

/jj*  ^hich  was  still  pending,   and  told  me,  that  on  presentihg 

o  .  ?^«en  mother  with  the  last  letter  written  by  tiie  king  froni 

^  .'"^    Cjermain,  she  wept  on   readint'  it,  that  he,  feel in;^'  }*iir- 

pnsecl    at  this  strong  ebullition   ol   feeling,  cxjjivsteJ  to   her 

■J<^tj  his  regret  at  being  the   bearer  rjf  u  XvAw.r  that  canned 

"VA^jh  pain,  to  whicli  she  replied  :   *  You  arc  qiiite  a>tray  in 

^     .  Supposition,  as  joy,   not  grief,   causes  my  tears,     i  have 

..^^^5"^  several  letters,  since  our  sep.iration,  from  thu  king,  but 

J^  the  only  one  I  have  received  from  my  son.'      As  T  had 

*^fgotton  the  purport  or  dif'tion  ^f  liie  latter,  I  asked  M. 
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de  Berulle  if  it  did  not  commence  with  the  word  Jinsi,  He 
appeared  all  astonishment,  and  immediately  replied  'yes/  But 
how  did  you  know  that  ? — I  had  good  reason  to  kuow  all 
about  it,'  I  answered,  '  since  it  was  my  own  composition.' 
On  hearing  which  he  embraced  me  tenderly."* 

Returning  to  singular  words  referred  to  at  page  680  of  the 
second  paper  of  this  series  we  note  the  foUowiug  words. 

There  exists  in  an  old  collection  of  inscriptions  a  distich 
which  bears  some  analogy  to  the  Venetian  placard.  It  is  thus 
conceived  : 

Defunctis  patribus^  successit  prava  javentas, 
Cujus  consilio  qu8B  valuSre  raunt. 

This  distich  is  preceeded  by  another  which  has  been  repre- 
sented as  engraven  on  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  of  Bresbu ; 
here  it  is — 

Quas  sacras  sedes  pietas  construxit  avorum. 
Has  nunc  hseredes  invadunt  more  luporom. 

It  appears  that  the  authors  of  these  bitter  jests  were  anxioas 
to  attack  the  youth  of  their  time^  which  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  as  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  we 
recognize  at  the  present  day  some  waspish  people  who,  with 
the  smile  of  irony  on  their  lips,  take  it  into  their  heads  to  speak 
as  slightingly  of  oar  youth,  as  was  done  in  former  times. 
We  are  very  glad  to  take  this  occasion  of  denouncing  to  our 
readers  a  pitiable  article  inserted  some  time  since  in  the 
Bidliot/ieque  de  Geneve,  under  the  following  title :  dks  ado- 
LKSCENS  de  noire  ejsoque,  eomme  groa  €pavenir.  We  hmit 
ourselves  to  a  short  extract,  for  in  quoting  nonsense  the  shorter 
it  is  the  better :  "  In  the  happy  age  in  which  we  live/'  writes 
this  satirical  jester,*Hhere  are  men  of  fifteen.  We  have  no  longer 
youths,  they  pass  at  once  from  infancy  to  mature  age,  from  the 
top  to  the  gazette,  from  the  rudiments  of  science  to  its  acme. 
Before  they  get  their  beard,  the  mind  is  perfectly  formed,  they 
hesitate  no  longer,  they  have  fixed  ideas  on  things,  men,  priu* 
ciples,  systems,  the  heart  is  cold,  blase ;  those  feelings  are  ex* 
hibited  to  all,  but  especially  to  their  father,  whom  they  consiJer 
old.  Behold  the  consequence  of  this  new  order  of  thiners, 
sound  principles,  just  and  invariable  from  which  they  never 
swerve;  here  they  are  as  adopted. 

Experience  is  a  useless  thing" 

•  See  Memoiret  (TArnauld  (T  AndWy,  compiled  by  Michaud-Poo- 
joulat,  p.  432. 
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"Intercourse  with  men  and  observation  teach  nothing. 

"In  this  age  of  enlightenment  youth  alone  possesses  ability. 

"  The  age  in  which  the  passions  are  in  all  their  effervescence, 
is  naturally  that  in  which  reason  predominates.  The  culmina- 
ting point  of  judgment  is  necessarily  to  be  met  with  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  and  rarely  beyond  that.  After  this 
age,  society  is  no  longer  composed  of  useful  men ;  this  fact  is 
fully  proved  by  the  following  category : — at  twenty  he  becomes 
a  man; — at  five  and  twenty  his  maturity  of  judgment  is  com- 
plete,— at  thirty  false  hair, — at  forty  a  wig ; — at  fifty  stupid ; 
at  sixty  a  mummy  ; — at  seventy  a  fossil,  childish,  extinct." 

In  1885  a  poet  expressed  the  same  ideas,  and  gave  them 
under  the  same  denomination  in  a  piece  of  poetry  entitled  Le 
Septnagenaire^  ou  le  chant  du  Cygne  I  We  will  not  say  where 
the  tirade  on  these  designations  is  to  be  found. 

When  the  Orestes  of  Voltaire  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
February  12th  1750,  the  concourse  was  great  at  the  represen- 
tation,and  they  placed  as  a  check  or  countermark  on  the  pit 
tickets  the  following  letters. 

O.    T.    P. 

Q. 
M.    U.    D. 

which  signifies  this  line  of  Horace : — 

"  Omne  Tulit  Punctum  Qui  Miscuit  Utile  Dulci." 

A  sorry  jester  interpreted  these  sigles  in  the  following  manner: — 

"  Oreste,  Trag^die  Pitoyable,  Que  Monsieur  Voltaire  Donne." 

Whilst  discussing  the  subject  of  Voltaire's  tragedies,  ^e 
must  not  omit  the  mention  of  another  by  the  same  author : — 
Zaire^  of  which  they  have  abridged  four  lines,  and  which  have 
been  discovered  in  a  manuscript  deposited  in  the  bureaux  of  the 
pohce  at  Paris.  These  four  lines  form  part  of  the  third  scene 
of  the  second  act,  towards  the  middle,  the  part  where  old 
Lusignan  calls  on  God,  after  having  recognised  his  daughter : 

Ne  m'abandonnez  pas,  Dieu  qui  voyez  mes  larmes  ! 
"  Et  toi,  cher  instrument  du  salut  des  mortels, 
Gage  auguste  du  Dieu,  vivant  sur  nos  autels, 
Bois  rougi  de  son  sang,  relique  incorruptible, 
"  Croix  sur  qui  s'accomplit  ce  mystere  terrible, 
Dieu  mort  sur  cette  croix  et  qui  re  vis  pour  nous, 
Parle,  achive,  6  mon  Dieu,  ce  sont  1^  de  tes  coups. 
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The  four  lines  preceded  bjr  inverted  oommas,  are  those  vliich 
have  been  abridged. 

TUB   FIVB  L4TIN   WORDS    OF    liOtJIS  XI. 

They  say  that  this  prince^  so  amiable)  so  frank,  so  humane, 
gloried  in  his  own  ignoranoe ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
he  wished  to  banish  from  his  courts  and  from  the  edacation  of 
his  son  (Charles  VIU)i  the  Latin  language,  preserving,  how- 
ever, five  words,  which  he  reserved  as  a  special  favor,  having 
found  them  so  useful  that  he  made  them  through  life  his  rule 
of  conduct*  ^'  Not,''  said  he,  ''  that  Latin  is  useless  to  a  king, 
or  at  least  a  little  of  it ;  it  will  suffice,  however,  for  my  son  to 
know  the  five  following  words,  Qui  nsscxt  dissimuure, 
K BsciT  RBGKARB ;  here  lies  the  entire  art  of  governing/'  Thu?, 
he  laid  down  as  a  principle  in  his  lUmer  des  Guerres,  tiiis 
maxim : — '*  No  counsel  is  better  than  that  your  adveriiary 
should  be  ignorant  of  your  intentions/'  That  is  to  sav: 
dissimulate  all  your  resolves,  in  order  that  your  adversaries  may 
not  be  aware  of  them  until  after  their  execution.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  maxim  taken  from  the  same  work  :*— 

**  De  tant  que  fust  vault  mieulx  que  escorce,  Autant  vault 
mieux  soustillete  que  force/' 
Which  signifies : — 

Know,  that  as  far  as  the  wood  excels  the  bark.  So  does  sub- 
tlety exceed  strength. 

MAXIKS  DRAWN  ?ROH  THB  BREVtABT  09  POLITICS. 

These  maxims  are  of  the  species  we  are  about  to  treat,  but 
being  from  another  source,  they  are  a  little  more  extended. 
It  is  affirmed  that  they  were  banded  down  by  Mazario  to 
Louis  XIV.,  as  the  most  secure  rule  of  conduct  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  and  private  affairs ;  the  following  will  shov 
the  tone  and  scope : — 

Simula,  dissimula  ;  kullicbedb  ;  omnia  laoda; 
noscb  tb  ipsum  ;  noscb  alios. 

As  these  principles  are  extracts  from  a  furious  dietribe,  pub- 
lished against  Mazarin,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  conscience  of  the  minister  is  not  charged  with  this 
machievelian  delinquency.  The  book  from  which  this  noble 
maxim  has  been  extracted  is  entitled  Breviarum  polUicorum 
secundum  rubricas  Mazarinieas,  Colon.  Agrip.,  Joan  Selliba, 
16S4»,  pet.  in  duodecimo.  La  Bibliotheqite  hisioriqua  de 
France^  N.  32,  564,  in  announcing  an  edition  Parmu,  J.  Le 
Petit,   1695,  ill   24,  nddcd  that  "this  bookisvrry  curious, 
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ud  is  not  B  bad  specimen  of  devilry.  We  know  another 
ditknif  Fe$alia,  €t  Amiielodami^  Jbi.  JToUen,  MOO,  |)et.  in 
dnodeciiDo;  this  work  must  not  be  confounded  with  Le  grand 
^Mmre  de  Mazarin  in-quarto,  a  jocular  piece  on  the  manners 
of  Ourdinal  Mazarinyand  the  manner  iu  which  he  passed  his  days. 

FKITALK  WABRIOKS, 

V  ve  may  credit  Dal^mile,  a  Bohemian  poet  of  the  fourteenth 

^^nrj,  there  ezbted  in  Bohemia^  up  to  the  eighth  centnty^  a 

^p^  of  Amazons,  under  the  rule  of  the  Duke  Pr^mislas. 

^c  here  append  a  resum^  of  the  traditions  with  which  he  has 

'"niished  us. 

I^ibussa,  or,  Libossa,  wife  of  Prdmislas,  wlio  died  in  735, 

"''^ed  a  guard  of  young  girls,  dressed  in  military  costume. 

^'^er  the  death  of  this  princess,  Ylasta,  the  Amazon,  by  whom 

they  were  commanded,  assembled  them  on  the  Mount  WidouU 

'l^ot  far  from  Prague,)  and  erected  tliere  a  fort,  which  she 

J^^tined  as  the  centre  of  her  new  empire.     Pr^inislas,  on 

''Coring  this,  sent  one  of  the  lords  of  his  court  to  treat  with 

tnem ;  they,  however,  mutilated  the  unfortunate  envoy  in  the 

Bloat  brutal  manner,  by  cutting  off  his  nose  and  ears. 

IThe  number  of  her  adherents  increasing,  Vlasta  had  a 

>ttcond  fortress  erected  opposite  Wissegrod,  which  she  desig* 

natcd   Diewin,  or,  the   Young  GirPs  Fort.     Thence    tiiey 

ravaged  the  neighbouring  countries,  and   all  who  did  not 

belong  to  their  sex,   were  cruelly   mutilated   or  murdered. 

After  a  victory  gained  over  the  troops  of  Pr^mislas,  Ylasta 

publiahed  a  code,  the  three  last  articles  of  which  decreed  that 

n»en  verc  to  be  prohibited  from  carrying  arms,  under  the 

penalty  of  death ;  that  they  should  never  go  on  horseback 

^^  With  their  legs  joined  and  hanging  on  the  left  side  of  the 

IJJ*'^,  that  those  who  dared  to  mount  otherwise  should  undergo 

Y^  like  punishment ;  and  that  the  men,  no  matter  to  what 

f*||"s  they  belonged,  should  conduct  the  plough,  and  do  all  the 

'sooriQ„g  work,  whilst  the  women  did  battle  for  them  ;    that 

I  ^^oung  girls  were  at  liberty  to   make   choice   of    their 

g^^^uds,  and  whoever  refused  to  submit  to  this  decree  should 

*^*^go  the  penalty  of  death. 

ji^.'^^tcr  several  ineffectual  attempts  at  conciliation,  Premislas 

fjj^^ked  the  fort  of  Widoul^,  and  murdered  all  the  women  he 

j^^^<l  there,     Vlasta  having  been  apprised  of  tiiis  disaster, 

''^ed  that  they  should  olfcr  at  Diewin  a  sacrifice  to  the 
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gods ;  and  on  the  altar  they  murdered  twenty-four  prisoners, 
whose  blood  they  gathered  in  charmed  cups ;  they  then  retired 
from  Diewin^  and  perished  arms  in  hand. 

Such  is  the  Poet's  tale,  and  it  amazed  os  to  perceive  that  it 
was  taken  up  so  seriously  by  the  author  of  the  article  dedicated 
to  Vlasta  in  the  Biographie  de  MicAaud,  an  article  from 
which  we  have  in  part  borrowed  the  details  just  given. 

Dal^mile  had  certainly  done  no  more  than  collect  some  old 
traditions,  which  he,  perhaps,  embellished,  if  this  task  bad  not 
been  already  accomplished.  This  legend,  however,  was  popular 
in  Bohemia ;  as  there  is  mention  of  these  Amazons  in  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  eleventh  century,  that  of  Cosmus  of  Prague.  We  here 
subjoin  a  relation  very  different  from  that  of  Dah^roile.  The 
original  is  in  Latin  prose,  diversified  and  tilled  with  poetical 
illusions.  Itmight  be  said  on  reading  it,  that  it  was  a  frag> 
ment  of  some  poem,  written  in  barbarous  Latin. 

"  At  this  period  (under  Premislas)  the  young  girls  spread 
over  the  land,  free  from  all  species  of  restraint.  Like 
Amazons  they  bore  military  arms,  and^  under  self-government, 
fought  like  young  soldiers,  and  gave  themselves  up  with 
ardour  to  the  chase.  It  was  not  the  men  who  at  that  tioie 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  spouses,  it  was  the 
young  girls  who  chose  them  for  their  husbands.  There  was 
DO  perceptible  difference  between  the  dress  of  men  and  women ; 
their  audacity  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  they  constxucted 
a  fortress  on  a  rock  not  far  from  Prague, possessing  merely  na- 
tural defences ;  to  this  fort  they  gave  the  virginal  name  of  Dieicin, 
The  young  men  ,  on  their  part,  indignant  at  such  womanly 
boldness,  assembled  in  much  larger  numbers  on  an  adjacent 
rock,  and  built  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  a  town,  which  the 
moderns  have  called  Wissegrad,  but  which,  at  that  time, 
derived  its  name,  Nurasten,  from  the  trees  with  which  it 
was  surrounded.  Sometimes  peace,  at  other  times  war,  reigned 
between  the  two  parties  :  theyoung  girls  were  more  cunning, 
the  young  men  more  brave.  On  one  occasion,  peace  having 
been  concluded  between  them,  they  determined  on  celebrating 
the  truce  by  a  series  of  festivities,  which  were  to  coulinuc 
during  three  days ;  they,  consequently,  abandoned  their  arras, 
and  relinquished  themselves  to  all  manner  of  riot  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  at  the  termination  of  these  orgies,  the  young  men  set 
fire  to  the  fortress,  and  thus  Diewiu  was  consumed.     From 
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that  period,  the  women  were  content  to  dwell  in  peace  under 
the  sway  of  the  men.* 

During  the  middle  ages,  female  warriors  were  not  uncommon. 
We  here  furnish  a  few  examples,  the  greater  number  of  which 
are  of  French  origin. 

At  the  battle  gained  by  Robert  Guiscard  over  the  Greek 
Emperor  Alexis  Coranenus  near  Djrrachium,  Gaete,  wife  of  the 
Korman  Prince,  "  who  according  to  Anne  Comnenus  followed 
to  the  war  and  fought  hke  a  Pallas,"  she  rallied  spear  in  hand, 
Qiid  led  to  combat  the  troops  of  her  husband  who  had  been 
dispersed  by  the  Greek.s.t 

Orderic  Vital,  in  book  8th,  spoke  thus  of  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Simon  de  Montford  and  wife  of  Raoul  de  Conches.  "She  was," 
wrote  he,  "generous,  enterprising,  gay,  amiable,  and  courteous 
to  all  who  approached  her.  During  the  war  she  mounted  on 
horseback,  armed  as  a  knight  amongst  the  other  knights,  and 
like  to  the  young  Oamille,  the  pride  of  Italy  in  the  troops  of 
Turnus,  she  yielded  in  intrepidity  neither  to  knights  covered  in 
mail,  nor  to  soldiers  armed  with  javelins."  After  the  death  of 
lier  hu^bnnd  she  retired  into  the  convent  of  Ilaute-lJruyere. 

In  the  12th  book  of  the  same  chronicler,  we  find  the  history 
of  Juliana  wife  of  Eustatius  of  Breteuil  and  illegitimate 
(l.ii]ghter  of  Henry  I.  King  of  England.  Having  been  sent 
with  the  troops  by  her  husband  to  defend  the  castle  of  Breteuil, 
she  was  there  besieged  by  her  father,  whom  the  inhabitants  had 
admitted  into  the  city.  Seeing  the  impossibility  of  a  long 
resistance  she  demanded  an  interview  with  her  father. 

"  The  king,  who  never  dreamed  of  treachery  in  a  woman,  and 
one  so  nearly  allied  to  him,  granted  the  interview,  during  which 
his  unfortunate  daughter  sought  his  life.  She  bent  a  balista 
and  hurled  a  shaft  at  her  father,  whom,  by  God*s  protection, 
it  failed  to  strike.  Henry  on  perceiving  her  unnatural  design, 
ordered  the  draw-bridge  leading  to  the  castle  to  be  destroyed, 
in  order  to  intercept  all  communication  with  the  exterior. 
Juliana,  seeing  herself  thus  encompassed  on  all  sides,  and 
without  hope  of  succour,  surrendered  the  castle  to  Henry,  but 
could  not  obtain  from  him  her  liberty.  After  his  prohibition 
^he  was  obliged  to  let  herself  slide  from  the  top  of  the  highest 

*  CosnuB  Progensis  Decani  Chronica  Bohemorum,  inserted  in 
Freher's  Compilation,  Rerum  Bohemicamm  Scriptores  I  002,  in  folio, 

p.  6. 

f  Alexiade,  book  iv.  ch.  5. 
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\Fall  of  the  caiBtle,  and  without  the  assistance  of  a  bridge,  or 
indeed  of  almost  any  support,  creep  ignominiouslj  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditch  and  expose  her  naked  person  to  the  army. 
This  incident  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  Lent,  iu  the 
third  week  of  February,  when  the  water  in  the  dyke  being 
frozen  pieroed  the  delicate  flesh  of  the  princess  as  she  was 
plunged  into  it  ou  her  fall.  This  nnfortunate  wamor  retreated 
thus  ignobly,  and  hastened  with  speed  to  rejoin  her  husband  at 
Paci  (sur  Eure.)* 

Amongst  the  number  of  women  who  contributed  to  the 
defence  of  castles  and  towns  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
Jane  Hachette,  the  sister  of  Dugnesclin,  and  another  heroine 
less  known,  Jane  Maillotte,  who  distinguished  herself  at  Lisle, 
during  the  revolt  of  the  Hurlus^  We  refer  to  Froissart  for  an 
account  of  the  adventures  of  the  two  Countesses  of  Montfort 
and  de  Blois,  who,  during  the  captivity  of  their  husbands^  kept 
up  a  bloody  war  against  each  other,  the  termination  of  which 
was  the  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Brittany*  We  must  not 
omit  the  mention  of  an  attempt  at  a  crusade  made  by  the 
Genoese  ladies  in  1801«-*-or  the  defence  of  the  oasde  of 
Benegon  by  Marie  de  Barban^on  in  1569. 

As  to  Joan  of  Arc,  and  other  adventurers  who,  after  her 
death,  aspired  to  play  the  same  part  as  she  had  done,  their 
history  is  too  well  known  to  need  recital  here. 

The  celebrated  female  poet,  Louise  Lab^,*  had  scarcely 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  having  accompanied  her 
father  to  the  seige  of  Perpignan,  in  1542,  she  was  seized  with 
an  ardent  desire  of  becoming  a  warrior,  and  so  distinguished 
herself  by  her  bravery  as  to  earn  for  herself  the  surname  of  le 
Capiiaine  Loya,  Her  exploits  have  been  celebrated  by  an 
anonymous  author  in  a  very  long  and  laudatory  pieee.  We 
here  transcribe  a  sample  of  these  very  indiflerent  lines. 

Louize  ainsi  furieuse. 
En  laissant  les  habits  mols 
Des  femmes,  et  envieuse 
Du  bruit,  par  les  Esp^nols 
Souvent  courut^  en  grand'noise, 
Et  mainft  assaut  leur  donna. 

*  Orderic  Vital^  t.  xii.  collection  Guizot,  t.  xxviiL  ^  989. 
t   She  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1626f  and  died  in  1566. 
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Quand  la  jeunesse  frangoise 
Perpiguan  environiia, 
L^  sa  force  elle  d^ploye, 
L&  de  sa  lance  elle  ploye 
Le  plus  hardi  assaillant ; 
Et  brave  dessos  la  selle, 
Ne  montraifc  rien  en  elle 
Que  d'un  chevalier  vaillant. 

After  raising  the  siege  she  returned  and  married  at  Lyons, 
from  which  time  she  resigned  herself  unrestrainedly  to  her 
taste  for  literature,  and  her  passion,  which  was  not  less  lively, 
for  the  beaux-esprits  of  her  time ;  she  entered  on  a  life  nearly 
similar  to  that  pursued  by  Ninon  d'Enclos  in  the  following 
century.  In  forming  her  society  the  bourgeois  or  traders  were 
not  admitted,  no  matter  what  wealth  they  were  possessed  of. 
She  admired  men  of  learning  above  all,  patronising  them  by 
iier  marked  favour,  and  holding  them  in  far  more  esteem 
than  the  highest  nobles,  preferring  to  admit  them  free  to  her 
coteries,  than  the  others  for  a  large  premium. 

Much  about  the  same  period  a  Spanish  religious,  named 
Catherine  d'Erauso,  escaped  from  her  convent,  and  assuming 
the  dress  of  a  man,  served  as  cabin-boy  on  the  ships  trading 
to  America  ;  then  deserted,  and  after  various  adventures  by 
sea,  entered  the  army,  where  she  signalized  herself  in  the 
engagements  against  the  Indians.  She  attained  the  rank  of 
officer,  and  quitted  the  service  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
Kceived  in  a  duel,  by  which  her  sex  was  discovered ;  she  then 
returned  to  Europe,  where  she  received  a  pension  from  Philip 
HI.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  facts  which  have  been  recorded 
in  the  memoirs  written  it  is  said  by  the  heroine  herself,  and 
pablis^hed  for  the  first  time  at  Paris,  with  some  justificatory 
articles,  in  1829,  in  octavo,  under  the  title  of  Historia  de  la 
^hdja-al/erez  (the  History  of  the  Religious  Officer.)"* 

"It  was  about  the  year  1638,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,'' 
^ote  the  Abb^  Arnauld,  "  that  I  had  the  honor  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Amazon  of  our  day,  Madame  the  Countess 
of  Saint  Balmont,t  whose  life  has  been  a  real  prodigy  of  valour 

*  See  on  this  work»  which  is  after  all  perhaps  only  a  romance,  an 
^fticle  inserted  in  the  xliii  Tolume  of  the  Revue  Encyelopedique, 
p.  T42,  and  following. 

t  Barbara  D*£roecoiirt»  Countess  of  Baint-Balmont,  was  born  at 
^tuTille,  between  Bar  and  Verdun,  in  1608. 
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and  virtue,  having  united  in  her  person  all  the  courage  of  a 
determined  soldier,  and  all  the  modesty  of  a  truly  Christian 
voman.  Part  of  this  testimony  was  given  in  my  presence,  bv 
some  Spanish  soldiers  whom  she  had  taken  in  the  war,  and 
whom  she  had  dispatched  to  M.  De  Feuquieres  at  Verdun : 
he  having  asked  jokingly  of  them,  if  they  had  in  their  country 
women  equally  brave,  one  of  them  replied  with  the  greatest 
seriousness,  that  he  never  could  have  snpposed  she  was  a 
woman,  having  seen  her  perform  feats  which  would  be  daring 
for  a  reckless  soldier.  To  those  who  wish  to  read  these  me- 
moirs, it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  learn  further  particulars 
of  so  extraordinary  a  woman.  She  was  descended  from  a  very 
high  family  at  Lorraine,  and  born  with  ideas  worthy  of  her 
birth.  The  beauty  of  her  countenance  corresponded  with  that 
of  her  mind,  but  her  height  did  not  correspond  with  her  beauty, 
she  was  small  and  rather  fat.  God  who  designed  for  her  a 
more  laborious  life  than  ordinary  women^  rendered  her  thus 
robust,  in  order  that  she  might  be  better  enabled  to  endure 
bodily  fatigue ;  he  also  bestowed  on  her  a  supreme  contempt 
for  beauty,  so  that  having  had  the  small  pox  she  rejoiced  as 
much  at  being  marked  as  others  felt  sorry  at  a  like  misfortune, 
saying  that  it  gave  her  more  the  appearance  of  a  man.  She 
married  the  Count  de  Saint  Balmont,  who  yielded  nothing  to 
her  either  in  birth  or  merit.  They  lived  together  in  perfect 
unity  ;  but  the  commotions  which  oroke  oat  at  Lorraine  obliged 
them  to  separate. 

^'  Madame  de  Saint  Balmont  dwelt  on  her  estate  in  order 
to  preserve  it.  Up  to  that  period  she  had  never  indulged  her 
warlike  tendencies  but  for  the  chase,  which  is,  after  all  a  kind 
of  mimic  war,  but  the  occasion  soon  presented  itself  of  ex- 
ercising it  in  reality;  it  was  this.  A  cavalry  officer  having  come 
to  reside  on  her  estate,  lived  in  a  very  disorderly  manner. 
Madame  de  Saint  Balmont  with  much  courtesy  expressed  her 
disaproval  of  his  conduct,  which  he  received  very  ungraciously ; 
this  piqued  her,  and  she  resolved  to  bring  him  to  reason  her- 
self, and  without  any  consultation,  but  the  promptings  of  her 
own  heart,  she  wrote  him  a  note  to  which  she  affixed  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Chevalier  de  Sainl  Batmont.  In  this  billet,  she 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  bad  treatment  experienced  at  his  bauds 
py  the  Chevalier*8  sister-in-law  demanded  some  expiation,  and 
that  he  desired  to  meet  him  sword  in  hand.  The  captain  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  repaired  to  the  appointed  place    Here  Madarr.^ 
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de  Saiat  Balmont  awaited  him  dressed  in  male  attire.     They 
fnaglit,  she  conquered  him,  and  after  disarming  him  said  with 
peculiar  grace ;  'You  were  under  the  impression.  Monsieur, 
that  yoo  fought  against  the  Chevalier  de  Saint  Balmont ;  but 
it  is  Madame  de  Saint  Balmont  who  returns  you  your  sword, 
uid  wbo  requests  that  in  fntnrc  you  will  liave  more  cousider- 
•lion  for  a  lady's   behest/     She  departed,  after  these  word?, 
ind  history  records,  that  he,  full  of  shame  ami  confusion,  retired, 
ind  was  never  again  heard  of.     As  to  her,  tiiis  occurrence  only 
served  to  inflame  her  valour;  she  did  not  content  herself  with 
preserving  her  own  property,  in  repelling  force  by  force ;  but 
pve  protection  to  several  neighbouring  gentlemen  who  took 
Kfoge  upon   her  estate,   and  ranged    themselves   under   her 
wnncrs  when  she  went  to  war,  from  whence  she  always  re- 
turned victorious,  accomplishing  her  undertaking  with  equal 
Jodeace  and  valour.  I  met  her  several  times  at  the  house  of 
idamc  Feuqucries,  at  Verdun ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  sec  her 
^barrassment  at  being  diessed  like  a  woman,  and  with  what 
^and  spirit  she  mounted  her  horse  on  getting   outside  the 
^'J»  and  acted  as  escort  to  the  ladies  who  accompanied  her, 
^d  whom  she  permitted  to  remain  in  her  coach.  Notwithstanding 
^'iis  strange  life,  at  variance  with  nearly  all  the  feelings  of 
^^^'hanhood,  and  which  might   in  another  lead  to  freedom  of 
i^anner,  or  it  might  be  libertinism,  yet  for  her  it  possessed   but 
"C  one  attraction,  namely,  the  power  of  doing  good  by  rt- 
^'^ssing grievances,  and  repelling  injustice.     When  in  her  own 
^^^H  home,  each  day   was  employed  in  offices  of  piety,  in 
^Jcrs,  in  holy  reading,  in  visiting  the  sick  of  her  parish,  whom 
T^^  assisted  with  a  most  praise- worthy  charity,  which  gained 
^    lier  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her,  and 
^^ed  her  to  be  regarded  with  the  respect  and  homage  paid 
""j^toaqueen."* 

-^tadame  de  Saint  Balmont,  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
i/^^pied  herself  with  hterature,  and  published  in  the  year 
I'^^lesJumeaux  Martyrs,  a  tragedy  in-quarto;  it  was  re-pub- 
,  ^^  in  1651  in  duo-dccimo.  She  died  amongst  the  religion:^ 
J  ^aint  Clare,  at  Bar-le-Duc  the  22nd  of  May,  1660.  IVro 
..  Vernon  has  written  her  life,  and  <  ittitled  it  VAmazone  Chre- 
"^itf,  Paris,  1678,  in  duo-decimo. 


^  JliemoirM  de  L'Abbe  Amauld,  from  Michaud  Poujolat's  collection, 
f'  ^m.    See  also  a  chapter  of  Tallement,  t.  viii.  p.  217* 
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We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  heroine,  whose  biogra])liy 
Jarnes  de  Joigny,  printer  at  Rheiins,  has  given  under  the  title 
of  Les  Merveilles  de  la  vie  des  comhaU  et  vicioires  d' Ermine, 
citof/enne  de  ReimSy  BAeimSf  1648,  in  octavo.  We  are  alsoia 
doubt  about  another  heroine  in  the  earlier  |wrt  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. — I'Hlstoire  de  LohU  XIIL,  by  Dupleixjp,  225. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  an  English- 
woman named  Maria  Head  concealed  her  sex,  and  passed  her 
life  on  the  American  seas,  in  the  midst  of  pirates  whose 
dangers  and  profits  she  shared.  The  vessel  on  which  she 
was  having  been  taken  by  the  English,  she,  with  her  com- 
panions, was  condemned  to  death  at  Jamaica  the  I6th  of 
November.  She  declared  herself  enceinte,  and  thus  obtaifled 
a  respite,  but  falling  ill,  she  died  in  prison,  being  at  the  time 
about  forty  years  of  age. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century,  an  amazon  of  another 
species,  Mademoiselle  Maupin,  an  actress  at  the  opera,  filled 
France  with  the  noise  of  her  sanguinary  and  scandalous  adven- 
tures. Skilled  in  fencing,  and  wearing  usually  the  dress  of  a 
man  ( a  costume  by  means  of  which  she  could  more  readily 
abandon  herself  to  her  infamous  pursuits)  she  one  day  insulted 
a  woman  who  was  accompanied  by  three  men  ;  tbcy,  ignorant 
of  her  sex,  challenged  lier  to  a  duel,  in  which  she  killed  succes- 
sively  the  three.  She  obtained  pardon  by  quitting  Paris,  to 
which  place  she  however  returned,  and  re-appeared  at  the  opera. 
She  finished  her  career  bv  renouncing  tlie  world,  and  died 
in  1707. 

The  mother  of  Wyermann,  a  Dutch  painter,  who  died  in 
1747,  was  vulgarly  called  Ijys  Saint  MoureL  She  had  served 
in  tlie  armies,  and  retired  with  tlie  rank  of  serjeant,  the  dress 
and  staff  of  which  she  continued  to  wear  during  tiie  remaindt-r 
of  her  life. 

We  shall  conclude  our  sketch  with  the  following  fact. 

The  first  woman  who  made  a  tour  of  the  world  was  a  }ou».g 
Briton,  named  Barry.  She  was  dressed  in  man's  attire,  anJ 
accompanied  as  a  servant,  the  French  botanist  Commerson  lu 
his  travels  ( 1767  to  1770.)  Her  sex  was  discovered  at  Taiu 
by  the  islanders. 


Art.  IL— DELPHINE  GAY. 

1.  It  VicomtedeLaunaff,  LeUrei  Pamiennes,  precedi-ei  iVune 
Introduction,  par  ThtopMle  Gautier.  Par  Mine.  Emile 
deOirardin.     Paris:  Michel  Levy,  Freres,  1857. 

>.  Le»  Conlemporatns  :  Mme.  de  Girardin.  ( Ddphine  Gay), 
par  P.ug6ne  de  Mirecourt.     Paris  :  G.  Ilavard,  1858. 

The  lady  with  whom  we  wish  to  make  our  readers  better 
ae<iaaiiited  having  devoted  twelve  years  to  the  dironicli.ig  of 
such  small  beer  as  fashions,  and  the  topics  of  the  passing  hour 
in l-ans,  anmtroductory  word  or  two  ou  these  subjects  will  not 
be  out  of  place. 

We  seem  to  feel  ourselves  as  on  a  sand-bank  drifting  we 
know  not  wl.ere.  Our  poor  planet  has  not  a  moment's  rest 
from  New  Years  day  to  St.  Sylvester's,  nor  can  its  inhabitants 
Stop  to  reahze  their  condition  for  the  nonce,  to  reckon  up  their 
JOTS  and  sorrows  or  adjust  the  balance.  But  in  time,  mother 
wth  finds  herself  starting  from  the  same  poiut  again,  and  at 
the  renewal  of  some  cycle-if  we  could  live  to  witness  it— it  is 
probable  that  every  phase  in  the  world's  economy  would  find 
■LhIi  repeated.  The  drop  of  water  that  with  its  countless 
ft-llows,  rushes  westward  past  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
obedience  to  the  moon's  pleasure,  will  in  the  lapse  of  years 
glide  again  by  the  same  headland;  but  what  variety  of 
climate,  and  what  myriads  of  kindred  drops,  will  it  not  have 
enpouiitered  m  the  interim.  Afme.  de  Girardin  in  one  of  her 
piw,  contrasts  the  diary  of  a  fine  lady  in  1812,  as  preserved 
1"  tne  Chamsee d  Antin,"  with  one  of  the  year  1840,  and  finds 
no  members  of  the  same  families  presiding  over  the  popular 
Mponums  of  the  two  eras,  except  in  the  instance  of  afashiou- 
awe  mercer,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  flower  magazine  :  hence 
'  'e  jumps  too  Lastily  at  a  conclusion,  and  says  tiiat  nothing 
Here  below  remains  the  same,  but  fashions  and  flowers. 

If  lieing  slaves  to  the  same  absurd  style  of  dress  at  this  dav 
0  »htch  oar  great  grandmothers  of  a  century  since  were  vic- 
im,  proved  anytbir.g,  our  poetess  would  be  in  the  right :  but 
let  all  he  varieties  of  sty  e,  more  or  less  at  variance  with  good 
natural  aste.  which  ruled  during  their  fitful  hour  in  the  inter- 
«",  be  also  taken  m  to  account.  And  while  we  are  ou  the  sub- 
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iect  of  fashions,  a  subject  on  wl.ich  the  celebraled  Jeame,  of 
il'e  Mora  ng  Post  is  inch  better  informed,  let  v^  reflect  for  a 
IMt  on^the  waste  of  God's  ti-ne,  the  abuse  of  n.o.ey  and 
the  misapplication  of  talents,  for  which  those  r^^^-^JJ^^ 
fashionable  world  must  account  one  day,  when  tl^«  ^"j^  ° 
their  labours  is  the  adoption  of  expensive    ^F-^^fll^i^X 
serviceable  clothing  by  the  myriads  of  foohsh  women,  who 
have  not  the  moral  courage  to  refuse  to  bow  ^o'"  «"«  ""^ 
ship  the  cruel  idol,  dress  themselves  according  to  the  impul»« 
0    V  natural  pool  taste,   and  the  ascertained   pnnc.ples  erf 
gracefulnessauLeautyinform   Would thattheAugustL^^^^^^^ 
nominally  governs  the  men  and  women  of  these  island^  was 
absolute^T^stress  in  the  article  of  female  fashions,  ai  d  theu 
would  we  for  a  certainty  be  relieved  of  the  sight  of  pa^nt  • 
looking  foreheads  from  which  the  natural  ""'f "««";  °  ,  ^^^^^ 
is  so  tightlv  pulled  away,  from  dustmen's  fantaiU  on  the  heao 
tiful  heads'which  they  disfigure,  and  from  those  garmeuU  o. 
which  a  hay-cock  is  the  ungraceful  type. 

The  women  of  London,    Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  probab 
fancy  that  their  "  Great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,     resides  u 
P  r?s;  but  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  better  sk,  led  n    e 
mysti^  rites  of  that  money-lavishing  godd.-ss,  assert  that  sl«; 
K  her  shrine  on  the  banks  of  the  "  dark  rolling  Danube. 
And  after  all,  what  a  flimsy  and  fragile  rod  of  power  she  holA. 
if  her  slaves  had  even  a  shadow  of  moral  courage  or  com" 
sen^c  I     Were  our  Queen  and  a  few  influential  ladies  of  he 
couH/to  return  to  a  natural  and  graceful  style  of  dress,  and 
steadily  persist  in  wearing  it,  for  a  reasonable  time,  the  mo 
would  hi  degrees  shew  its  colours  beyond  the  f  «'»<^/'  *-" 
Paris  by  assault,  occupy  the  cities  .that  behold  their  fa^^ 
the  "  winding  Rhine,"  get  possession  of  Munich,  and  d    u  , 
down  the  Danube,  seize  the  trembling  tyrant  on   her  f h  o  ^ 
and  boldly  free  the  fair  mistress  of  Vienna  and  her  e(,u. ) 
fair  court  ladies  from  the  iron  hoops  and  other  harness  oi  b.t 
ponderous  though  fantastic  car.  .    ,  u,  „. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  begging  the  qviestion  ;  but  le  "^ 
»ee  what  Englishmen  have  already  done ;  and  if  Enghshwojie 
will  take  a  lesson  from  the  books  of   their  natural  vassals  lot 
once,  they  will  live  to  bless  the  happy  inspiration. 

Did  John  Bull  in  the  matter  of  training  his  horses  toexecu.e 
steeple  chases,  races,  and  fox  hunts,  cross  the  water  to  ic^  ^ 
how  his  Gallic  neighbours  went,  or  went  not  about  these  tian.s. 
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Xot  a  yard.  He  moulded  hi«  canine  and  equine  arausements 
and  pursuits  after  a  model  constructed  iu  his  own  hard  head, 
till  they  acquired  a  systematic  and  stable  form  (no  pun  intended) 
till  they  became  in  fact  a  national  institution  ;  and  now  see  the 
consequence.  Your  Parisian  lion  who  must  do  violence  to  his 
own  tastes  and  instincts,  when  he  rides  a  race,  risks  his  neck 
in  a  steeple-chase,  pursues  a  reynard,  or  practises  leboTe,  cari- 
catures these  exercises  as  well  as  he  can,  and  works  himself 
into  a  factitious  enthusiasm  about  them,  merelv  because  he 
?eos  our  islanders  practise  them  with  genuine  eagerness  and 
enjoyment. 

A  Parisian  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  with  ideas 
of  fickleness,  frivolity,  love  of  change  in  dress  and  customs,  and 
pvery  thing  allied  to  unsteadiness.     Let  us  examine  with  what 
reason.    From  the  days  of  Racine  and  Corneille  to  the  first  ap- 
|»earance  of  Hernani,  who  were  they   that   uniformly  sat  out, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  long-winded   tirades,   the  no-action, 
and  ihe  unsuitable  costume  of  the  Classic  drama?  The  Pariv^ian 
I  luv-gocrs.   Who  for  about  a  century  and  a  half  were  sati^fie(l  to 
bury  themselves,  and  their  cares  and  their  interest  in  [)assing 
events,  in  the  tremendous  romances  (each  10  volumes  folio)  of 
the  17ih  century  ?     The  French  reading  public.      And  in  the 
matter  of  dancing,  a  recreation  so  intimately  associated  with  a 
Parisian's  enjoyment,  the  same  stereotyped  forms,  are  repealed 
from  year  to  year.  The  ballet  may  be  called  the  Highland  Sijlph 
or  the  Apples  of  Atalantay  but  ttie  same  mode  of  flying  on  to 
tie  foot  lights,  the  same  nonsensical  and  ungraceful  postures, 
tiie  same  twirls,  and  the  same  unintelligible  language  of   arms 
and  hands,  will  be  strictly  repeated  still.     Performers  from  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  the  coa^t  of  Bohemia,  the  country  of   the  Cos- 
sacks, Andalusia,  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  or  the  Sands  of  Sahara, 
may  come  and  obtain  some  cold  applauses  by  the  performance 
^»f  their  national  dances ;  but  they  vanish  in  time,   and  Mons, 
Slivain,  who  sometimes  happens  to  be  Jemmy  Sullivan   from 
Dingle,  and  who  has  been  wailing  round  the  side-wing,  bounds 
forward,  supports   Mile.   Frelebras  with  the  tip  of  one  finger, 
as  she  winds  her  arms  like  the  sails  of  a  mill,  tuirls  her  empty 
head,  and  holds   out  one  leg   parallel   to   the  earth's  surf  ice ; 
t'le  clatiueure  bring  their  horny  palms  together,   and  the   ste- 
rfotypcd  manoeuvres  and  pedauvres  then   witnessed   for   the 
thousandth  time,  put  to  flight  all  remembrance   of  Irish  jigs, 
•Scotch  reels,   Spanish  boleros,   and   all  the   lively  and  joyous 
fUiotiuns  connected  with  them. 
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A  pleasing  feature  in  the  Fauborg  St.  Germain  portion  of 
Parisian  society,  one  most  worth}*  of  imitation  by  ourselvc?,  is 
the  assembling  of  talented,  titled  and  agreeable  individuals  for 
the   purpose  of    social  and  intellectual  entertainment  among 
themselves  at  little  expence,  and  with  no  obligation  of  lavish 
expenditure  in  entertainment  or  decorations.     When  invitations 
are  distributed  on  this  side  of    the  water,  thousands  are  ex- 
pended on  costly  meats  and  wines,  profusion  of  plate  is  osten- 
tatiously paraded,  apartments  are  transformed  into  leafy  thick- 
ets, and  lights  innumerable  are  reflected  from   diamonds  and 
pearls.     Guests  get  a  nod  or  bow  from  their  neghgent  though 
anxious  entertainers  ;  they  are  stewed  in  the  high-born  mob 
at  a  temperature  of  85® ;  they  are  crushed  to  a  pan-cake  in 
the  progress  to  the  supper  room  ;  ices  hiss  on  their  parched 
tongues ;   the  bare  necks  and  shoulders  of  ladies  meet  deadly 
chilling  draughts  as  they  rush  forth  in  desperation ;  and  pul- 
loping  consumptions  shortly  overtake  them  in  the  race  of  dissi- 
pation. They  can  only  get  comfort  by  railing  at  their  entertainers; 
and  this  is  the  recompense  to  these  hapless  heads  of  families, 
for   heavy  expense,  for  worry  and  anxiety,  and  for  the  tempo- 
rary upsetting  of  all  domestic  comfort. 

We  may  naturally  look  for  a  greater  demand  on  the  mental 
resources  of  a  Parisian  lady  hostess  from  her  select  evening 
society,  in  the  absence  of  such  agremens  as  wait  on  the  iocial  re- 
union just  described.  Herself  and  her  guests  feel  it  a  mr^tter 
combining  duty  with  pleasure  to  bring  out  all  their  stores  of  vit, 
fancy,  and  anecdote  to  entertain  each  other,and  make  the  evening 
pass  pleasantly ;  and  from  this  good  intention  and  the  natuml 
sprightlincss  of  their  character,  an  electrical  current  of  anima- 
tion and  satisfaction  is  diffused  through  the  party.  It  is  not  un- 
natural to  suppose  that  if  the  English  and  French  matrons 
took  pen  in  hand  next  morning,  there  might  be  seen  in  the 
comparison  of  their  productions,  an  instance  of  the  balance  of 
gifts  bestowed  on  the  human  kind.  The  one  exhausted  bv  the 
evening's  efforts  and  excitement,  producing  only  a  cold  lifeless 
sketch  of  what  she  has  so  much  enjoyed;  the  other  having 
been  a  mere  stewardess,  and  noter  of  what  was  going  on,  pro- 
ducing from  her  stores  of  comparison  and  observation,  a  livini; 
image  of  what  is  so  vividly  present  to  her  own  perception. 

Thus,  comparatively  few  actors  have  produced  good  work^ 
of  fiction  or  acting  plays,  however  intimately  they  may  have  U\^ 
pnd  represented  the  various  moving  passions;  or  few  gi^-^^ 
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statesmen  have  written  stnndard  histories ;  or  great  gencrala 
bavelcftiu  enduring  pictures  of  their  campaigns.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  interested  in  an  animated,  witty,  or  humorous 
convemtioDy  and  bear  your  part  therein  to  the  delight  and 
admiration  of  the  company,  and  another  to  present  afterwards 
a  liTely  counterpart  of  what  took  place;  so  materially  do  the 
relations  of  the  parties  to  each  other,  the  temporary  circum- 
stADcesof  place  and  time,  and  the  characters  and  talents  of  the 
iudividoals  present,  contribute  to  the  effect  produced.  In  like 
naDDer,  the  grand  or  striking  result  of  some  chemical  experiment 
depends  on  the  presence,  the  proportion,  the  mode  of  combi- 
uatiuD,  and  the  peculiar  |irupertii.s  of  many  diiicring  ingredients. 
Hence  the  great  dispn)portion  in  number  between  those  conti- 
nental ladies  who  have  been,  or  now  are,  perfect  presiding  god- 
desses of  salons,  and  of  those  who  may  be  citud  among  the 
standard  writers  of  their  nge.  The  disproportion  is  also  (vi. lent 
<^n  our  side  the  channels,  but  in  an  inverse  ratio. 

The  lady  cited  at  the  head  of  our  ai'ticle,  a  close  observer, 

Aiid  a  most  vivid  dehueator  of  the  follies,  fashions  and  manners 

of  her  day,  a  paragon  of  beauty  and  atconiiilishnienls,  a  perfect 

™i>trew  in  presiding  over,  and  delighting  a  select  reunion  of 

^'cnt,  wit,  and  agreeability,  and  the  author  of  successful 

draiQaB  and  novels,  is  no  more.    George  Sainl,  like  her  German 

sister,  the  Countess   Ilaliu  Hahn,  has  resigned   iicr  perilous 

""ade,  and  devoted  the  remains  of  her  hie  to  ihc  service  of  her 

^'ealor  ;*  and  of  the  really  inspired  women  of  genius  hving,  we 

5*/*  fpiote  few  besides  lime.  Charles  Reybaud,  l\Ime,  liconie 

~|Aunet,  and  Mile,  or  Madame  Marie  Aycard,  if  the  writer  who 

•l'*  ^^^  uame  is  indeed  of  the  gentler  sex.     Now   omitting 


^'^  are  still  living  and  ddij/htiiig  our  generation  wittj  thr  r 
j/^^'ngs,  Mrs.  Burbury,  Mine.  Bl.izo  de  liury,  Mil's  Bunbury, 
p 'S-    Crowe,  liudy  Dacre,   Mrs.   Ellis,  La  ly   rullarlon,    Mrs. 
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x^^^M  Mrs.  Gascoigne,  Mrs.  Grey,  Mrs.  (iaskill,  Mrs.  Hall, 
j^l^-  llowitt,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Miss  Kavanngli,  Lady  Morgan, 
I  '^-  Marsh,  Miss  Mulock,  Mrs  Norton,  Mrs.  Oli pliant, 
^l  y  Kmily  Ponsonby,  Miss  raiiloe,  J.ad)  Scott,  Miss  Sewell, 
.   '"'*•  Smedley,  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Cork,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Stewart,  the 

^  Sue!)  n  rc[x>rt  lius  prevailed  here  fur  t^oww  time  at  aU  cTfUts. 
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Baroness  Tautphoeus,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Miss  Wallace,  Miss 
Yonge,  the  authoresses  of  Mount  St,  Laurence^  Ike  Flirt, 
JF/ntefriars,  The  School  for  Fathers,  Kalkie  Brandy  The 
Wreckers^  Lady  Granard's  Nieces,  The  Henpecked  Uus^ml, 
The  Lady  of  Glynne,  The  Old  Chelsea  Bun  House,  Tender  and 
True,  and  many  others  whose  bead  roil  would  be  too  long  for 
the  reader's  patience. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  French  works  of  fiction  make  their 
first  appearance  in  the  Feuilleton  form,  of  the  generally  evil 
character  of  which  no  reader  of  the  Irish  Quarterly  Eeviev 
need  be  reminded,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  a  French  J//.« 
Mulock,  a  French  Mrs.  Hall,  or  a  French  Misi  Edgeworth^ 
would  feel  loth  to  commit  the  pure  offspring  of  their  minds  to 
the  companionship  of  snch  vile  associates  as  the  Arthurs  and 
the  Antonys  of  Sue,  Dumas,  and  Co.  Even  if  they  were  in- 
clined to  run  the  risk,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  be  wel- 
comed by  a  public  accustomed  to  the  ranting,  the  indecency, 
and  the  convenient  moral  philosophy  of  the  reckless  or  divert- 
ing vagabonds,  to  whom  they  have  become  habituated. 

In  the  comparative  scarcity  of  harmless  works  for  the  Gallic 
novel-reading  public,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  is  a  variety 
of  cheap,  entertaining  and  useful  books  got  out  for  the  behoof 
of  youthful  readers  in  Paris,  Tours,  Cambrai,  and  other  pro- 
vincial cities,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishops. 

In  our  last  two  articles  on  French  literature,  Mirecouri's 
determined  enmity  to  Emile  de  Girardin  was  slightly  handled, 
and  mention  made  of  Mme.  Girardin,  and  the  esteem  in  which 
she  was  held  by  our  critic.  Since  his  biography  was  published, 
Parisian  society  and  Parisian  literature  have  been  deprived  of 
one  of  their  fairest  ornaments  by  death.  Her  biographer  aiid 
admirer  thus  enters  on  his  pleasing  task. 

**  Do  you  recollect  the  wondrous  tales  of  our  infancy,  where  the 
fairies  seated  round  a  cradle,  endowed  the  newly  born  princess  with 
the  rarest  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and  gave  her  in  addition,  fur- 
tune,  worth,  grace,  and  beauty  ? 

**  Madame  de  Girardin  had  for  godmothers  every  one  of  these 
beneficent  fairies  ;  she  was  born  on  the 

"  Ah,  too  curious  reader  !  now  we  have  you  with  mouth  open,  sod 
ears  cocked.  Do  you  know  what  you  resemble  in  thus  ferreting  out 
every  one's  age  ?  you  are  the  exact  image  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  valet  or 
a  president  of  the  chamber.     I  am  quite  tired  of  yourinquisitiveness. 

**  You  are  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  annoyances  that  beset  as.  MlU. 
Dejazet  will  never  forgive  us,  for  blabbing  her  birth-day;  Mu2«*. 
Oeorge  6and  has  found  our  conduct  so  inexcusable  that  ihe  h&3 
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added  a  jear  to  her  age  to  convict  ua  of  falsehood.  Paul  de  Kock 
belches  out  fire  and  flames.  He  swears  he  is  only  thirty  years  old, 
and  will  furnish  the  proofs.  Theophile  Gautier- enters  his  protei>t, 
and  declares  that  he  wrote  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,  on  his  nurse's 
knees. 

"  Once  for  all  we  renounce  the  registry,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  it» 
treacherous  revelations;  The  age  of  a  woman  is  written  on  her 
countenance,  in  her  eyes,  in  her  smile  ;  and  the  sraile,  the  eyes,  and 
the  countenance  of  Mme.  de  Girardin  are  just  twenty-five  years  old. 

"  Before  uniting  her  destiny  to  that  of  the  too  celebrated  journalist 
whose  biography  has  caused  us  such  woes,  our  heroine  was  known  by 
fame  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.  The  pure  and  delicious 
poems  of  Mile.  Delphine  Gay  fell  from  Parnassus  in  streams  of 
sweetest  honey.  Daughter  of  a  poetess,  she  was  hushed  to  sleep 
« ith  rhythm,  and  learned^  while  yet  an  infant,  to  make  the  lyre-chords 
vibrate  in  unison." 

Delphine  Gay,  daughter  of  Sophie  Gay,  was  born  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  and  baptized  (it  is  said)  on  the  very  tomb  of 
Charlemagne.  Her  mother,  who  was  a  wit,  a  poetess,  and  a 
novelist  into  the  bargain,  and  moreover,  wife  of  the  receiver- 
general  of  the  district,  indulged  in  some  witticisms  at  the 
expense  of  the  prefect  one  evening ;  the  good  things  were 
repeated  to  the  subject  of  them  next  morning ;  and  it  being  a 
clear  day,  the  telegraph  brought  the  dismissal  of  her  husband 
in  the  course  of  two  hours.  Women  of  talent  are  sometimes 
liear  of  purchase ;  the  bon  mots  of  Mme.  Sophie  Gay  cost  lier 
ianiilv  five  thousand  pounds  yearly  income. 

Tiie  family  all  came  to  Paris,  and  their  house  was  the  centre 
of  a  galaxy  of  wits,  actors,  poets,  and  painters. 

"  They  chatted,  they  laughed,  they  danced,  they  played ;  for  the 
mother  of  our  tenth  muse  was  a  Cordon  Bleu  in  the  science  of  colored 
pasteboard, 

"  Now  and  then  when  the  cards  were  unpropitious,  she  dealt  them 
in  sucJi  haste  to  her  friends,  that  they  occasionally  got  a  slap  on  the 
toicefrom  the  Queen  of  Spades,  or  the  King  of  Diamonds. 

'*  The  game  being  over  they  recited  verses  ;  and  here  our  heroine 
obtained  her  first  tiiuinphs.  She  was  applauded  by  all  the  celebrities  of 
tile  liiiy.  Her  early  developed  talents  and  unaffected  grace  rendered 
her  the  idol  of  her  mother's  circle.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  she  was  of 
the  most  radiant  beauty.  Her  large  mild  eyes  full  of  charm,  her  fair 
hair  magnificent  in  its  profusion,  her  large  alabaster  forehead  ,her 
little  mouth,  precious  casket  with  its  rows  of  pearls,  her  skin  of  milky 
whiteness,  all  combined  to  render  her  a  prodigy  of  fascination." 

In  1822  she  sent  her  first  essays  in  verse  to  the  academy; 
and  a  pension  of  five  hundred  crowns  was  settled  on  iier  by 
Charles  X.  She  went  under  her  motlier's  guardianship  into 
Italy,  was  conducted  in   triumph   to  the  capitol  like  another 
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Corlnnef  and  recited  verses  to  an  admiring  and  enthusiastic 
crowd.  She  refused  a  verj  advantageous  match  in  order  to 
be  at  liberty  to  return  to  Paris ;  and  was  rewarded  in  part,  by 
the  applause  and  greeting  of  all  that  the  city  could  muster  of 
talent  and  high  birth  on  the  occasion  of  her  recitation  of  some 
verses  in  the  Pantheon,  then  just  after  being  enriched  by  the 
frescoes  of  Baron  Gros.  *'  She  might  fancy  herself  for  the 
moment  queen  of  France." 

**  This  epoch  of  her  life  was  one  long  scene  of  delight,  a  poetic 
ffeast  for  each  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day. 

■*At  the  commencement  of  ]830,the  conquering  charms  of  Delphine 
had  harnessed  to  her  chariot,  more  suitors  than  had  beset  poor 
Penelope  in  the  days  of  old.  This  flight  of  turtle  doves  afflicted 
with  its  presence  every  saloon  where  the  tenth  muse  made  her  appear- 
ance ;  and  when  Summer  came,  the  mor«  adventurous  touk 
flight  to  the  leafy  shades  of  Villiers-sur-Orge,  where  Mme.  Gav  pos- 
sessed a  little  country  house.  Almost  all  the  poetical  pieces  of 
Delphine  before  her  marriage,  are  dated  from  this  retreat.  She 
always  loved  the  solitude  and  quiet  of  the  coiintry." 

She  became  the  wife  of  M.  de  Girardin  in  1831 ;  and  accor- 
ding to  this  gentleman's  implacable  foe,  Eugene  de  Mireconrt, 
her  talent,  which  erewhile  was  signed  with  a  stamp  of  DsTve 
sensibility  and  seraphic  candor,  seemed  at  once  to  lose  its 
distinctive  characteristic,  as  if  the  dark  influence  of  tl  e 
journalist  had  fallen  like  a  mantle  over  the  muse,  and  tie 
spotless  dove  had  contracted  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  vulture. 
About  1884  or  1885  she  wrote  Le  Lorgnon  and  La  Came  de 
M.  Balzac.  Her  husband  found  fault  with  this  mode  of 
employing  her  time  ;  but  the  praise  and  the  Lonia-d'ors  von 
by  her  labors,  overpowered  her  conjugal  fears ;  and  in  a  spirit 
of  contradiction  she  published  Le  Marquis  de  Pontangei  and 
Marguerite,  Her  present  biographer  insinuates  that  Eaiile, 
by  virtue  of  his  privileges  as  head  of  the  family,  insisted  ou 
the  honest  publisher  paying  into  his  (Bmile's)  own  hand  the 
price  of  these  works,  wishing  thus  to  disgust  her  with  !  cr 
occupation,  for  she  had  not  the  pleasure  of  purchasing  even  a 
pincushion  with  the  produce  of  her  labours.  The  moral  Lf 
draws  from  this  circumstance  is,  that  a  man  may  be  a  success- 
ful speculator,  cover  the  dead  walls  of  Paris  with  advertisen^ent^ 
in  letters  a  yard  long,  turn  every  thing  to  profit,  and  still  havt 
a  very  middling  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

"  If  it  sometimes  happens  to  Mde.  de  Girardin  to  shew  ht-r*  U 
slightly  paradoxical,  she  makes  up  for  the  defect  by  a  protouiHl  .t..-* 
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intuitive  stady  of  the  character  of  her  sex.  How  admirably  she 
traces  the  likenesses  of  those  «o<)uettish,  elegunt,  delicate,  ethereal 
creatures,  full  of  heart,  of  devotedness,  of  cai*esses,  of  affection  !  It 
would  seem  as  if  she  looked  into  the  depths  of  her  own  Tiature,  to 
find  woman  in  her  most  adorable  expression,  in  her  most  perfect 
imat'e. 

**  On  the  day  when  her  husband  was  brought  home  wounded  from 
Vineennes,*  Mme.  de  Oirardin,  who  had  no  previous  suspicion  of 
the  reD<?oDtre,  showed  herself  a  brave  woman.  She  forgot  to  faint, 
gave  the  necessary  orders,  had  a  surgeon  at  once  on  the  spot,  got 
^traw  laid  down  in  the  street,  and  never  quitted  the  bed-side  of  her 
husband  till  the  wound  showed  favourable  symptoms." 

Mons.  de  Girardin  looked  with  a  very  unfriendly  eye  on  the 
fcaiiieton  commenced  by  his  lady  in  his  own  paper  La  Pres^e 
in  I806.  Mirecoart  attribntes  this  to  the  over-weening  value 
which  he  set  on  his  own  political  lucubrations  and  his  dislike 
of  rivalry.  He  spoke  out  to  her  on  the  subject  pretty  plainly. 
Siieflni]g  away  her  pen  in  consequence,  but  it  was  picked  up 
bv  Diijarrier,  his  colleague,  as  often  as  it  was  thrown  down, 
and  put  back  between  the  fingers  of  the  charming  writer;  and 
^\it  Lellres  Farmefines  o{  Vicamte  Launaj/,  continued  to  inter- 
est and  delight  the  public  from  1836  to  1848. 

Mrne.  de  Girardin  began  to  write  for  the  theatre  in  1839, 
Her  first  piece  VEcole  des  Joumalistes  was  not  allowed  to  be 
rtpresented  under  the  liberal  rule  of  Louis  Philippe.  Judith^ 
a  tragedy  in  verse  from  the  old  Testament,  was  performed 
April  24,  184*3;  Cleopaire  m  IH47.  Her  other  pieces  are 
c^eH  la  f ante  da  Mari^  Lady  Tartitffe,  La  Joie  fait  Peur,  Le 
chapeau  de  VHorloger  and   Vne  Femme  qui  deieste  son  Mari. 

"  At  the  Gymnase,  le  Chapeau  de  VHorloger,  a  delicious  burst  of 
merriment  in  one  act,  proves  that  she  possesses  the  gift  of  exciting 
laughter,  as  well  as  of  drawing  tears.  Exquisite  sensibility,  comic 
pr.wer,  wonderful  delicacy  of  touch,  perfect  taste,  these  are  the 
ijialities  sure  to  succeed  at  the  theatre,  and  these  Mme.  Girardin 
pos>es?es  in  perfection.         *         • 

"  One  day  ber  husband  entered  the  room  where  she  was  sitting, 
holding  by  the  hand  a  little  boy  just  learning  to  walk.  She  looked 
at  toe  infant,  looked  at  Girardin,  and  comprehended  the  whole  thing 
111  a  moment.  *  I  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  confidence,*  said  she ; 
'  1  will  be  a  second  mother  to  your  son. 

**  This  promise  she  has  religiously  kept.  Delphine  herself  directs 
uw  studies  of  this  child  of  her  adoption.  He  has  never  been  from 
untltrr  her  guardianship.     She  provides  for  him  at  home  the  neces- 


*  See  Ikish  Quartkrly  lliivitw,  No.  XXIX. 
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sary  tutors.  He  is  now  fourteen  years  old,  and  as  he  has  a  taste  for 
the  riding  school^  she  has  purchased  a  horse  for  him  from  the  procet^ds 
of  the  '  Clockmaker*s  Hat.* 

'*  Their  country  house  is  at  Chaillot,  It  is  open  every  evening  to 
her  friends,  and  every  evening  it  is  filled  with  Parisian  celebrities. 

"  She  writes  to  a  protracted  hour  in  the  night,  and  rises  late.  She 
is  not  fond  of  excursions.  She  keeps  possession  of  her  salon  during 
the  cold  season,  and  in  summer  ^kes  refuge  io  an  Algerion  tent,  set 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  There  she  composes  her  beautiful 
verses,  there  she  receives  her  court,  like  an  Eastern  Queen,  whose 
voice  is  listened  to  with  religious  respect,  whose  every  desire  ii  an 
order,  and  before  whom  the  incense  of  loving  homage  is  continual!? 
burning.  •  *  She  never  appears  sensible  of  her  superioritj  to 
those  around  her  ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  she  had  never  made  greater 
efforts  to  acquire  her  poetical  or  inventive  powers,  her  wit,  or  htr 
style,  than  she  had  to  acquire  her  beauty. 

"  Like  her  mother,  she  occasionally  gives  way  to  some  sharp  je>t ; 
but  when  she  perceives  the  chagrin  she  has  caused,  there  is  in  her 
excuses  such  an  affectionate  charm,  and  she  is  so  anxious  to  pour 
balm  into  the  wounds,  that  the  victims  are  even  grateful  for  the 
attack.  •  *  •  She  neglects  do  one,  she  takes  pains  to  be  agree* 
able  to  all ;  to  children,  to  old  men,  even  to  women. 

**  She  is  determined  that  she  shall  be  loved.  She  desires  to  be 
considered  charming,  and  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  obey  her  on 
this  point,  for  she  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  tpirUuMs  and  loveable 
women  of  her  time. 

**  In  fact  we  can  discover  in  her  only  one  small  fault,  and  that  is— 
her  husband." 

Th^ophile  Oaatier,  Id  his  biographical  preface  to  the  work 
under  review,  gives  the  dates  of  the  birth,  marriage,  and  deaib 
of  Mme.  de  Girardin,  thus  achieving  the  adventure  which  ^o 
dismayed  Mirecourt,  according  to  his  own  confession. 

Delphine  Gay  was  born  6th  Pluviose^  An.  xii  (26th  January 
1804),  was  married  Ist  June,  1801,  and  died  29th  June,  1Sj5. 

Gautier  is  still  more  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  Muit^. 
Girardin  than  Mirecourt.  He  was  one  of  her  circle  of  literary 
intimates,  and  his  sketches  a  series  of  efibrls,  each  to  surp.»>> 
the  one  before  it  in  finding  out  stronger  terms  of  pruii>e  auii 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  his  lost  patroness.  According  lo 
him,  she  was  seldom  severe  in  language  or  roused  to  re:^riii- 
ment,  except  when  obliged  to  defend  one  of  the  literary  pillars 
of  herhttle  court.     We  subjoin  a  characteristic  trait. 

"Despite  her  manly  spirit,  Mme.  de  Oirardin  was  woman  all  over. 
She  would  have  mounted  the  scaffold  without  paleness  on  her  chet^k, 
hut  she  was  afraid  of  the  motion  of  a  coach,  and  had  not  cour^i^t 
enough  to  cross  the  Boulevard  on  foot.  We  have  s^et-n  htr  hAjan::uc 
with  perfect  coolness,  and  admirable  eloquence,  therioitrs  whoiAiue 
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to  sbout  under  her  windows  in  1849 ;  yet  she  had  like  to  swoon  at 
ihe  si^'ht  of  a  bat,  which  bad  entered  by  the  open  window,  and  was 
shuffling  along  the  ceiling." 

It  raav  well  be  supposed  that  the  newspaper  quarrels  of  her 
husband,  into  which  she  was  unwillingly  drawn,  had  an  evil 
influence  on  her  health  and  spirits.  They  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  irksome  and  injurious  to  one  who  seemed  only 
adapted  to  live  in  the  regions  of  poetry  and  the  imagination. 
So  the  beautiful  and  gifted  poetess  quitted  this  too 
prosaic  world,  and  Mons.  Girardin  seems  to  us  to  have  made 
haste  enough   in  filling  her  place  with  a  rich   Englishwoman. 

The  Chevalier  de  Launay  saw  his  first  feuilleton  in  print, 
2Sth  September,  1836  :  it  begins  characteristically  : 

**  There  has  been  Dothing  very  extraordinary  this  week  ;  merely  a 
revolution  in  Portugal,  the  apparition  of  a  republic  in  Spain,  a  nomi- 
nation of  ministers  in  Paris,  a  fall  in  the  funds,  a  new  ballet  at  the 
opera,  and  two  capotes  in  white  satin  at  the  Tuilleries. 

**  The  Portuguese  affair  had  been  foreseen,  the  spectral  republic 
kail  been  long  settled,  the  ministry  had  been  selected,  the  fall  in  the 
funds  was  a  job,  the  new  ballet  had  been  announced  any  time  for  three 
weeks.  So  after  all,  the  only  novelty  was  the  capotes  in  white  satin  • 
anf]  even  they  would  be  no  novelty  only  for  being  premature.  And 
r<\illy  the  weather  did  not  deserve  the  affront.  Make  a  Hre  in  a  cold 
J^vptt-mher  if  you  please,  that  is  but  reasonable ;  but  to  wear  satin 
lefore  winter  sets  in  is  a  crime  against  nature. 

"  They  pretend  that  Paris  is  tiresome ;  we  consider  it  most  agree- 
JiMe  at  this  moment.  You  see  no  one  of  your  acquaintance ;  the 
^ity  is  occupied  by  strangers.  You  feel  at  your  ease,  as  on  a  journey. 
\t/U  see  so  many  people  admiring  everything  that  you  begin  to  admire 
them  yourself.  You  have  a  population  of  gaping  loungers  whom  it 
i<  a  plert«ure  to  behold ;  loungers  from  beyond  the  sea,  from  beyond 
tne  mountains,  from  beyond  the  Rhine :  very  probably  there  are 
in  the  crowd  some  even  of  Chateaubriand's  loungers  from  beyond  the 
tomb. 

"  Paris  is  renewed  for  a  time  ;  the  worn-out  are  gone  ;  the  ennuyes 
have  deserted  ;  the  air  seems  fresher,  space  freer;  An  ennuye  takes 
up  so  nmch  room  ;  his  presence  renders  the  atmosphere  so  heavy  ; 
he  absorbs  so  much  vital  air  when  he  sighs  and  when  he  yawns. 
Now  the  ennuye  is  absent ;  he  goes  to  the  chace  with  the  ennuyeux, 
« bo  bores  him  with  the  recital  of  his  hunting  exploits;  and  both 
console  themselves  with  abuse  of  Paris,  which  their  absence  has  ren- 
<iered  endurable ;  and  both  remain  in  the  country,  thank  goodness  I 
tiie  ennuye  and  the  ennuyeux.* 


•  We  have  no  nearer  equivalents  for  these  class  names  than  the 
f^^^d  ;ir\d  the  tiresame,  the  ^c^re  and  the  bored;  but  the  reader  will 
st^e  the  living  objects  themselves,  the  next  dinner  or  evening  party  he 

attends. 
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*•  The  theatres  have  grown  young,  the  public  have  grown  younj;. 
It  is  not  the  hostile  public,  the  tyrannous  public  to  those  he  pavs  to 
amuse  him,  the  public  so  easily  vexed  and  so  difficult  to  rouse ;  it  is 
not  the  old  bellwether  of  the  pit,  who  dares  not  smile  for  fear  of  hav» 
ing  his  absent  teeth  remarked,  nor  the  aged  coquette  of  the  upper 
boxes,  who  dares  not  weep  for  fear  of  furrowing  her  rouge.  It  is  a 
public,  frank,  joyous,  and  ready  to  be  amused,  critic  and  companioo 
at  once,  who  frankly  helps  you  in  your  efforts  to  make  it  laugh,  or 
cry  ;  a  good  sort  of  public,  which  is  little  fastidious  provided  it  be 
amused  ;  in  fact  a  public  which  believes  in  the  ezistence  of  ecjoj- 
ment.     •         •         •        • 

'*  Among  onr  visitors  are  manj  Englishwomen,  with  their  bonnets 
garnished  with  three  rows  of  tulle,  tulle  faded  and  limp,  tulle  that 
has  travelled  and  remembered  its  mischances,  that  still  retains  some 
of  the  Thames  fog,  that  has  been  begrimed  by  the  coal  fires  of  Lon- 
don ;  ungraceful  ornament  that  forms  a  grizzled  and  dismal  border 
to  the  face.  These  are  Englishwomen  of  the  third  order,  whom  a 
cheap  steamboat  has  flung  on  the  continent  in  shoals^  It  is  not  jet 
the  season  for  the  Englishwomen  with  rosy  cheeks  and  flowing  ring- 
lets, who  come  to  teach  our  elegant  women  to  be  fresh  looking  and 
handsome ;  and  to  change  the  Rue  de  la  Paiz  into  an  aveuue  of 
Hyde  Park.  O  beautifbl  daughters  of  the  north  !  in  one  small  month 
you  will  be  here,  will  you  not  ?  to  replace  your  unworthy  forerunner? 
and  efface  their  images  from  our  memories. 

**  The  English  admire  the  statues  in  the  Tuilleries  ;  bat  like  our- 
selves they  wonder  at  the  little  care  taken  of  them.  They  say  that 
the  king  who  lays  out  so  much  on  mutilating  the  orangery,  mi^ht 
spare  half  of  it  to  clean  up  his  heathen  gods.  Phaetusa  (sister  of 
Phaeton)  is  already  so  black  that  you  cannot  tell  whether  she  has 
been  changed  into  a  negress  or  a  poplar  tree.  Venus  may  hare 
washed  her  feet  within  these  thirty  or  forty  years,  but  we  have  no 
certainty  of  the  fact.  As  to  Themistocles  the  Conqueror  at  Salarci-, 
and  Scipio  Africanus,  we  will  report  them  to  the  colonel  of  tht- 
National  Guard  ;  their  buff  coats  and  belts  are  in  the  worst  pos5iM»> 
state.  As  to  other  matters,  there  are  alwavs  white  swans  and  eoM 
fish  in  the  basins  ;  children  and  childrens*  hoops  in  the  walk?,  the 
clock  of  the  chateau  is  always  up  to  time,  and  the  flag  is  still  the  tri- 
color. All  this  is  mere  detail,  but  we  wish  to  be  truthful  in  matters 
of  moment. 

(19  Oct.,  1836).— ♦  •  •  A  Parisian  audience  is  the  most  do?, 
potic  of  tyrants  in  exacting  flattery  ;  and  the  most  favored  painti-r 
will  always  be  the  man  that  draws  the  worst  likeness  of  it.  A  Frencb 
audience  detests  the  true.  What  gives  it  delight  are  monstro?itit? 
of  every  description,  monstrosities  of  virtue,  monstrosities  of  crime. 
It  will  not  do  to  depict  human  beings  as  they  are,versatile  and  inconse- 
quent. No,  no  :  we  must  have  beings  perfect  in  goodness,  or  diaboli- 
cally bad;  a  notary  who  holds  out  as  an  angel  during  five  acts,  a 
duke  who  is  the  devil  himself  during  the  same  space.  And  when,  in 
the  fifth  act,  the  notary  resumes  the  good  work  he  has  been  do<: .: 
during  the  four  previous  ones,  the  whole  pit  is  agog  with  tdaiiration 
'  That's  he  all  over,'  it  exclaims — '  he  is  the  same  man  still— h«i  l*^ 
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done  that  just  now — he  said  so  a  little  while  since — his  good- 
ness is  all  of  a  piece.  Virtuous  aotarj  !  I  recognise  you.  there :  per- 
fect notary  !  you  are  the  man  for  my  money :  bravo  !**  With  the 
pit,  dramatic  truth  is  a  false  assumption  enunciated  in  the  first  act, 
and  supported  to  the  end  of  the  fifth. 

"  So  it  is  with  the  Marie  of  Mme.  Ancelot.  Not  that  her  character 
h  a  falsehood.  We  have  known  more  than  one  woman  whose  life 
has  been  a  long  and  pure  sacrifice  |  but  then  this  is  still  not  an  abso- 
lute verity.  It  is  an  exceptional  verity,  an  immoral  verity,  seeing 
that  it  is  deceptive  ;  a  fatal  verity,  as  it  disgusts  you  with  the  com- 
monplace one ;  a  sterile  verity,  as  it  delivers  the  soul  to  powerless 
reveries,  to  useless  researches ;  a  culpable  verity,  as  it  renders  us 
UDJiist  to  the  quasi  virtuous  people,  among  whom  we  live,  and  whom 
we  despise  when  put  in  comparison  with  the  perfect  beings  whom  it 
points  ;  a  verity  servile,  and  flattering,  and  therefore  the  only  verity 
admissible  at  the  theatre^  and  the  sole  verity  which  the  public  will 
acknowledge. 

"  Oh  how  the  virtuous  journals  cry  out,  '  this  is  the  edifying,  the 
true  comedy  I  here  is  no  chartered  criminal,  no  cul[)able  or  miserable 
wife  of  the  modern  school.*  And  the  good  husbands  contemplating 
Mrne.  Forestier  sacrificing  the  love  of  D^ArheUle  to  the  happiness  of 
her  spouse,  exclaim,  '  how  edifying  !*  never  suspecting  the  DArheilles 
who  are  in  their  own  box  at  the  moment.  These  very  D' Arbeilles 
themselves,  at  the  sight  of  the  constancy  of  their  tyjye  to  the  same 
woman  for  seventeen  years,  add  their  quota  of  admiration  :  *  How 
t^iuching  !  Oh  the  true,  the  good  comedy  !'  How  well  Mme.  Ancelot 
liJiows  the  foibles  of  the  public  !  She  looks  on  them  as  her  personal 
friends,  and  administers  the  sweet  draught  of  flattery  in  properly 
proportioned  doses. 

"  Oh,  poor  old  public  !  you  must  either  have  your  Neros  or  your 
AcrippinaSf  not  fearing  comparison  with  these  monsters  ;  or  your 
heroic  notaries  and  magnanimous  spouses,  as  you  can  appropriate 
their  virtues  to  your  own  proper  account. 

"  We  have  attacked  the  convenient  truth  of  the  theatres  ;  a  word 
or  two  now  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  journals.  Some  days  since, 
one  of  the  most  outspeaking  of  our  journalists,  as  witty  as  unsparing, 
niPt  M.  Vatout  at  the  house  of  a  young  deputy,  a  friend  of  his.  He 
"lid  not  know  him  personally  though  he  had  made  him  for  a  long 
time  the  butt  of  his  sarcasms.  The  conversation  was  interesting,  the 
questioiis  important ;  and  owing  to  a  community  of  ideas,  eacii  felt 
impelled  to  give  a  frank  utterance  to  his  sentiments,  so  frank  as  to 
surprise  himself.  It  was  an  interchange  of  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
which  men  judge  each  other,  not  only  by  what  they  say,  but  even  by 
wiiut  they  do  not  care  to  speak  on.  After  some  time  M.  Vatout  quitted 
the  party.  The  door  had  hardly  closed,  when  our  editor  exclaimed; 
'  there  is  a  man  after  ray  own  heart ;  our  very  thoughts  are  identical ; 
h^'  is  really  a  man  of  sound  understanding,  what's  his  name  ?*  *  That 
is  Mons.  Vatout.'     '  M.  Vatout  on  whom  I  have  cracked  so  many 


•  The  drama  of  La  Duchesse  de  la  Vaultaliere  furnishes  matter  for 
the  above  observations. 
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jestd  !'  And  then  bursting  out  a-laughinsr,  he  naively  remarked, 
'  well,  well ;  I  could  not  have  thought  of  it :  he  is  not  a  bit  like  the 
portrait  I  have  been  so  long  making  of  bin)/  *' 

From  the  extract  which  follows  Jules  Janin  was  evidently 
good  for  something  more  than  criticizing  plays,  he  had  not  seen 
performed,  and  selling  bushels  of  chaff  with  only  a  few  grains 
of  sense  in  each.  Our  authoress  quotes  him  thus  in  her 
Feuilleton  of  Nov.  80th,  1836. 


« 


M.  Janin   reproaches  M.    de   Balzac  for  originating,    1st,  the 
Comedy  of  Madame  Ancelot,  2nd,  the  Drama  of  M.    Ancelot,  Srd, 
the  loves    of  all  women  of  a  certain   age.     This  is  hard   enough. 
According  to  him,  we  owe  to  M.  de   Balzac  the   discovery  of  la 
/emme  de  quarante  ans.     He  calls  him  the  Christopher  Columbus  of 
that  too  sensitive  ladv.     *  The  woman  from  thirty  to  forty  years,'  he 
says,  '  was  formerly  an  undiscovered  land   with   regard  to  passion, 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  romance  and  the  drama  were  concerned.    But 
in  our  days,  thanks  to  these  fortunate  discoveries,  the  woman  of  forij 
reigns  supreme  queen  in  romance  and  drama.     This  time  the  New 
World  has  suppressed  the  Ancient ;    two  score  has  triumphed  oTer 
sixteen.     *  Who  knocks  ?*  growls  out  the  Drama  in  his  rough  tone<: 
•  Who  is  there  ?'  asks  the  Romance  with  squeaking  voice.     *  It  is  1/ 
answers  trembling  *  sixteen*  with  pearly  teeth,  snowy  bosom,  graceful 
form,  innocent  smile,  and  sweet  countenance.     '  It  is  I.    1  am  of  the 
same  age  with  the  Junia  of  Racine,   the  Desdemona  of  Shakespeare, 
the    Agnes   of  Moli^re,    the     Zara   of  Voltaire,    the     Virginia  of 
Bernardin  de  Saint- Pierre.     I  enjoy  the  enchanted  and  fleeting  a^'e 
of  all  the  young  virgins  of  Ariosto,  of  Lesage,  of  Lord  Byron,  and  of 
Walter  Scott     I  am  hopeful  and  innocent  youth ;  I  cast  into  the 
future  a  glance  as  pure  and  beautiful  as  the  heaven  itself.     I  posters 
the  age  of  Cymoduce  and  of  A  tula,  the  age  of  £ucharis  a,nd  ClimeiuL, 
the  age   of  chaste  attachments,    of    noble   instincts,    the    age   of 
modesty  and  of  innocence  :  let  me  in  Monsieur.*     Thus  speaks  sweet 
sixteen  to  the  romance  writers  and  dramaturgists  ;     And  those  roman- 
cers and  dramaturgists  answer :     •  We  are  now  occupied  with  your 
mamma,  my  child :  Took  in  on  us  in  about  twenty  years,  and  we'll  set; 
what  we  can  do  for  you.* 

"But  what  can  M.  Balzac  do?  Is  it  his  fault,  if  thirty  happens 
to  be  the  age  of  love  in  the  present  day  ?  M.  Balzac  is  obliged  to 
paint  the  passion  where  he  finds  it,  and  for  a  certainty  you  will  dis- 
cover no  girl  of  sixteen  a  victim  to  her  sensibility  in  these  latter  timesw 
Formerly  a  young  girl  eloped  with  a  mousqtietairef  or  she  escaped  over 
the  walls  of  a  convent  with  the  aid  of  a  rope  ladder;  and  so  the 
romances  of  the  day  were  filled  with  monsquetaires,  convents,  rope 
ladders,  and  elopements.  Julia  loved  Saint-Preux  at  eighteen ;  at 
twenty-two  she  espoused  Jf .  Volrnar  in  obedience  to  orders.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  At  sixteen  the  heart  began  to  speak  ;  bat  oov 
it  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  soften.  If  Julia  were  now  alive,  she 
would  espouse  M,  Volrnar  at  eighteen  through  ambition,  and  at 
twenty.five,  awaking  from  her  illusion,  she  would  elope  with  Saini- 
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Preux.  Talk  of  the  old  writers  I  they  painted  their  epoch  ;  let  M. 
Balzac  paint  ours.  'Racine's  Junta*  you  say  !  In  1835  she  would 
marry  Nero  without  scruple  to  become  empress  ;  Virginia  would 
riesert  Paui  to  wed  A£,  Lasourdonnaie  ;  Atala  herself  would  prefer 
the  Pere  Aubry  to  the  handsome  Chactas,  only  the  good  old  lather 
had  made  a  vow  of  poverty.  The  women  who  now-a-days  set  the 
vcrld  talking  of  them,  commence  by  an  advantageous  match ; 
thoy  roust  be  countesses,  marchionesses,  and  duchesses.  It  is  only 
after findinsT  out  the  vanities  of  vanitv  that  thev  decide  on  love.  Even 
fome  return  to  the  pai*t,  and  at  twenty-eiprbt  or  thirty,  devote  tliem- 
selves  to  the  youth  whom  they  had  rejected  at  seventeen.  M.  Balzac 
is  tiien  quite  right  in  painting  the  passion  where  he  finds  it,  though 
it  be  horn  out  nf  time  :  M.  Janin  is  equally  right  in  saying  that  all 
tiii-i  is  very  tiresome.  But  if  it  is  wearying  to  romance  readers,  how 
di>n)al  is  it  for  young  men  who  dream  of  love,  and  find  theruf^e'vea 
reiiuced  to  exclaim,  *oh  how  I  love  her  !  how  beautiful  she  must  have 
been  !"  * 

The  following  may  seem  too  highly  charged;  but  as  we  paint 
tlie  French  churacter  in  tints  where  the  frivolous  is  too  pre- 
vajpnt,  Ihey  on  the  other  side  may  give  us  a  more  earnest  and 
dtciJtd  character  than  we  strictly  deserve. 

{Dec,  15,  1816) — "  In  general  the  most  trifling  actions  of  an  English 
woman  are  tlie  result  of  a  fixed  determination.  They  know  nothing 
of  the  impulses,  the  nonchalance,  or  the  vivacity  of  a  French  woman. 
They  never  do  one  thing  rather  than  another  through  indifference  ; 
evf-rything  is  the  result  of  a  decision,  even  their  manner  of  walking, 
conversing,  loving,  or  praying.  They  do  not  desire  a  thing,  they 
■''in  it.  They  don't  walk  ;  they  march,  because  they  have  fixed  on 
n:arching  •  they  go  straight — to  nothing  ;  they  set  out  to  proceed,  no 
where  in  particular.  No  matter :  they  have  decided  ;  they  will 
arrive  at  some  place  or  other,  and  their  very  mode  of  walking  seems 
to  say,  I  will  certainly  go  no  place  else.  They  possess  interior  laws 
which  rule  their  conduct ;  they  have  an  interior  judge  which  promptly 
decides  everything  without  appeal.  With  them  everything  is  pre- 
determined; everything  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  previous 
''■'•an^ement,  an  effort,  a  preparation  as  it  were  for  a  journey ;  they 
mbark  for  every  object.  This  is  perhaps  the  consequence  of  their 
occupying  an  isle  out  of  which  they  cannot  stray  by  chance  or  in- 
attention ;  which  they  cannot  quit  without  a  certain  degree  of  reso- 
iQtion.  This  resolute  spirit,  which  is  so  devoid  of  grace  when  applied 
to  the  light  and  indifferent  concerns  of  life,  is  of  great  efficacy  when 
<iirected  to  matters  of  importance. 

These  observatious  are  made  apropos  to  a  certain  managing 
Mm,  de  FlaAauU,  with  whom  we  were  made  acquainted  for  the 

fir^t  tiijQe. 

{Jun.  6,  1836) — "Among  the  number  of  fetes,  we  must  not  forget  a 
*«ry  fine  and  original  one  given  some  days  since  to  all  the  female 
njf^deU  of  Paris  in  the  atelier  of  one  of  our  most  celebrated  painters. 
Tiie  women  invited  were  all  beautiful,  but  their  general  style  of  dress 
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was  not  such  as  might  naturally  be  looked  for.  All  (with  rery  le* 
exceptions)  wore  gowns  fitting  close  to  the  neck,  and  very  long  in  the 
sleeve.  Did  this  arise  from  calculation  or  modesty  ?  or  were  they 
unwilling  to  give  a  gratuitous  sitting,  and  fare  off  like  thebenevoltal 
giant  who  amused  us  ao  much  a  few  years  ago  ?  We  went  one  dif 
to  visit  a  cabinet  of  curiosities.  The  Savant  who  owned  it,  Uvcd  oa 
the  first  floor,  right  hand,  but  we  mistook  and  rang  the  bell  on  the 
left.  A  man  of  formidable  size  opened  the  door.  *  Are  these,  Mr. 
So-and-so's  rooms  ?'  we  enquired.  •  He  lives  opposite,*  said  he  ;  *  this 
is  the  exhibition  room  of  the  *  Giant  of  the  North.*  '  Beg  your  par- 
don, sir,*  said  a  wag  of  our  party  ;  *  are  you  not  the  Giant  of  the 
North  yourself?'  *  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  am  the  person  ;  and  if  you  please 
to  enter,  you  may  see  for  two  francs*—*  I  will  see  the  giant,  whom  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  here  for  nothing.  I  am  much  obliged, 
sir;  but  listen  to  the  counsel  of  a  friend.  If  you  wish  that  curious 
people  should  pay  two  francs  for  a  sight,  it  is  scarcely  prudent  on 
your  part  to  open  the  door  in  person.*  •  You  are  c^uite  right,  sir,  1 
am  sure,'  said  the  giant :  *  it  certainly  might  do  me  an  mjury.  I  never 
thought  of  it  before.*' ' 

After  a  paper  in  which  praise  was  unsparingly  administered 
to  several  individuals,  Delphine  utters  her  peculiar  theory  on 
the  subject  of  praise  and  blame :  it  may  be  easily  seen  that 
the  paradox  had  great  attraction  for  her. 

"  Here  is  a  feuilleton  which  will  make  many  enemies  for  us  ;  much 
more  than  the  last,  which  waa  somewhat  satirical.  An  epigram 
annoys  no  one  but  the  person  at  whom  it  is  launched.  It  diverts  his 
friends  who  know  better  than  any  one,  his  defect?  and  whims, 
and  it  gives  joy  to  all  his  enemies.  An  eulogium  on  the  contrary, 
has  fewer  chances ;  it  sometimes  offends  the  eulogised  party,  it  dis- 
pleases his  envious  friends,  and  irritates  his  enemies.  Praise  well 
merited  and  administered  is  never  forgiven.  We  haveneYCP  forgot- 
ten the  saying  of  an  old  courtier-—*  1  am  now  seventy-eight ;  and 
have  arrived  at  that  advanced  age  without  ever  having  made  a  sliuk 
enemy.'  *  Yon  have  never  been  successful  then.'  *  Oo  the  conirarj 
I  have  been  very  successful.*  *  Probably  no  one  has  loved  you."' 
•  I  have  been  sincerely  loved.*  *  Well  then  what  is  your  receipt  ?'  '  I 
have  never  pronounced  an  eulogium  oo  any  one.'  " 

Mme.  de  Girardin  has  forgotten  to  take  into  account  the 
active  measures  occasionally  t^ken  by  the  subject  of  the  epigraia 
for  the  injury  of  his  assailant,  and  what  small  benefit  he  receive 
irom  the  enjoyers  of  the  ill-natured  joke. 

In  sparing  some  space  for  the  following  passage  on  Wilhem*s 
mode  of  teaching  music,  we  beg  to  confess  that  we  would  ratber 
lii?ten  to  the  cawing  of  rooks,  the  rumbling  of  carts  along  the 
streets,  or  the  voluntaries  performed  bj  cats  on  the  roofs  of 
back  houses  on  summer  nights,  than  be  obliged  to  lend  ear  \o 
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the  established  pieces  which  used  before  dow  to  be  ground  out 
by  the  orchestra,  T.  R.  D.,  when  there  happened  to  be  a 
*' delay  of  the  House,"  and  when,  instead  of  killing  time  as 
directed,  the  wearied  performers  mistook  the  victim,  and  flayed 
the  cars  of  the  audience  instead. 

March  3,  1839,) — '*  Strange  country  I  this  of  ours,  where  the  evil 
principle  is  all-powerful,  and  the  good  languishes  unvalued  ;  where 
venomous  plants  come  to  perfection  in  a  day,  and  where  salutary  ones 
take  years  before  they  flower  ;  where  the  lie  is  provided  with  wings, 
and  tfao  truth  crawls  on  in  silence  ;  where  calumny  blows  its  breath 
through  twenty  trumpets,  and  deserved  praise  finds  no  echo.  •  • 
Strange  countrv!  where  if  an  absurd  melo-drama  is  represented  at  the 
Gaiie,  the  Ambi^u- Comique,  or  the  i^orte  Saint  Martin,  twenty 
tVuiilctons  vie  in  giving  a  critical  account  of  its  performance  ;  but 
let  an  instructive  work,  the  fruit  of  long  studies,  be  issued  by  a 
publibher,  who  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  charlatan,  and  not  a  journal 
will  ?peak  of  it.  Let  a  too  confiding  Englishman  have  his  pocket 
picked  of  his  handkerchief  or  his  watch,  coming  out  of  the  theatre ; 
all  the  journals  in  Paris  will  resound  with  the  signal  event  next  day, 
and  the  remarkable  fact  will  be  repeated  in  all  the  provincial  gazettes. 
But  let  a  useful  institution  be  founded,  and  a  really  interesting  meet- 
ing be  held,  all  will  preserve  the  most  perfect  silence.  Ourselves, 
ever  on  the  look  out  for  the  developement  of  noble  designs,  have  had 
\)\i\m  idea  of  one  of  the  most  admirable  institutions  of  our  epoch.  *  * 
We  speak  of  the  popular  concerts  given  by  Wilhem  at  the  Sorbonne. 
We  wonder  much  that  our  great  composers  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  these  new  treasures  of  harmony — A  chorus  of  four  hundred 
jirfificers  and  labourers  of  all  ages  from  six  to  fifty.  Endeavour  to 
comprehend  the  effect  of  these  combined  voices,  infantine,  adolescent, 
^Tiiliant,  and  young,  of  voices  strong  and  grave,  rival  voices,  which, 
bv  a  miracle  of  combination,  form  one  only  voice.  Four  hundred 
persons  in  fine  who  sung  in  unison,  and  with  a  precision,  an  intelli- 
g'ence,  and  a  musical  ta>te  which  you  will  not  find  in  the  chorus  of 
anj  theatre.  We  have  heard  more  than  once  the  beautiful  prayer  in 
the  Muette  de  Portici  at  the  opera,  where  no  doubt  it  is  very  well 
executed;  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  a  similar  prayer, 
chaunted  by  our  four  hundred  working  people.  We  have  heard  inGer- 
many  the  much  be-praised  choruses,  and  atRome,the  Miserere  ot  the 
^i-tine  Chapel ;  and  we  declare  that  the  vivid  and  profound  impres- 
■iionraadeon  us  by  these  solemnities  has  been  surpassed  by  the  power- 
ful emotion  excited  at  the  last  concert  of  the  Sorbonne  by  the  chaunt 
of  these  poor  working  people.  These  new  accords,  these  harmonious 
prajers,  wafted  UB  far  away  from  this  prosaic  world  ;  we  seemed  to 
hear  celestial  symphonies,  the  fraternal  choirs  of  angeU  and  cherubim. 
Hut  the  angels  after  all  were  only  cabinet  makers,  journeymen  prin- 
ter;<,  and  working  jewellers  ;  and  among  the  cherubim  we  di&covered 
an  o.id  XegTO  wiih  pufie.d-out  cheeks,  beating  the  measure  with  his 
e^'ony  Hngers.  The  seraphic  viaion  vanished,  but  adniirailon  of  real 
philanthropy  remained  with  us  entire  j  and  frivolouj*  ohservtjr 
though  we  be,  we  made  the  following  reflections.     While  tiie  *  F/r- 
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tut lus  friends  of  the  people*  preach  revolt,  sloth,  and  pride,  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  the  *  infamous  oppressors  of  the  people*  render  it  a  moral 
fiCople  by  religion  and  the  arts,  and  confer  on  it  the  only  real  iniie- 
ptijJenee  of  the  honest  man,  that  which  he  acquires  by  labor.  Wi.ile 
the  *  friends  of  the  people*  summon  it  to  the  public  as^e^lblics,  or 
seduce  it  into  taverns  to  entertain  it  about  its  sovereientv,  its*t«- 
famous  oppressors'  open  for  it,  churches,  hospitals,  workshops,  anl 
schools,  to  teach  it  the  greatness  and  poodness  of  God,  and  il.e 
wonders  of  civilization.  Its  friends  teach  it  to  vote  and  to  govern, 
its  oppressors  first  of  all,  teach  it  to  read  and  write.  Ah,  may  this 
double  system  of  instruction  soon  teach  it  to  hold  at  their  real  value 
the  ambitious  tenderness  of  its  pretended  friends,  the  paternal 
authority  of  its  pretended  oppressors."* 

The  following  simple  accoant  of  a  robbery  may  not  seem 
wnrtli  relating ;  but  as  it  is  rather  out  of  tlie  regular  line  of 
the  doings  of  housebreakers,  it  may  present  something  novel 
to  the  admirers  of  Oliver  Twist,  Jack  Sheppard^  and  Bohtri 
Macaire  in  England."^ 

(Dec.  29.  1836)  •  •  •  «•  This  young  gentleman  left  home 
at  half-past  four  to  pay  a  visit  or  two.  Simple  was  his  dress  ;  it  was 
iSunday,  and  your  man  of  fashion  dreads  above  all,  to  appear  on  that 
day  as  if  he  had  got  on  his  Sunday  clothes.  Besides,  our  yoan? 
fashionable  was  to  dine  with  a  relative,  and  no  one  beautifies  hiniMlr* 
when  he  expects  to  meet  only  his  cousirs.  Before  presenting  himso.f 
at  his  aunt's,  Rue-du-Fauborg  St.  Honore,  he  looked  in  on  the 
Duchess*  *  and  there  learned  to  his  great  dismay,  that  the  dinner  was 
to  be  superb,  nearly  diplomatic,  followed  by  a  grand  concert.  The 
aunt  had  neglected  to  apprise  her  nephew.  *  Oh  my  hard  fortune!' 
cried  the  Elegant,  looking  at  his  bootri.  He  shortened  his  ^isit, 
and  betook  hinii^elf  back  in  all  haste.  But  be  is  on  foot ;  bis  borset 
have  been  in  the  morning  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  bis  coachman 
and  valet  have  got  leave  to  spend  the  evening  abroad.  Ob  horror! 
the  valet  has  the  key,  and  every  thing  is  locked  up.  He  hurries,  he 
arrives  at  home,  he  breathes  again.  All  the  doors  are  open,  but  the 
presses  are  open  also :  they  are  as  empty  as  they  can  be.  He  looks 
round,  he  rushes  into  the  salon^  he  sees  on  the  table  a  parcel  badly 
tied,and  recognises  his  favorite  waistcoat,  the  very  one  he  was  going 
to  put  on.  He  hastily  enters  his  bed  chamber.  Oh,  death  and  iurs  \ 
a  robber  is  forcing  his  desk.  '  Infamous  thief,'  cries  he,  and  fling* 
himself  on  the  villain,  seizes  him  by  tbe  throat,  and  is  on  the  point  of 
strangling  him.  But  the  thief  immediately — guess-^' seizes  a  po^?- 
nard,  and  plunges  it  into  the  heart  of  bis  adversary  I*     'No.*    '  tie 

*  Those  extracts  dated  Jan.  6.  1836,  and  March  2,  1839,  are  in- 
advertently misplaced. 

t  The  adaptor  of  Robert  Macaire^  not  much  accustomed  to  such 
society  as  tho^e  to  whom  he  is  here  fhtroduced.  Tbe  similar  spirit 
of  parts  of  the  three  works  quoted  is  the  cause  of  tbe  anomaly. 
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flings  him  on  the  floor  and  takes  to  flight !'  *  No.*  *  Well  what  does 
he  at  all  ?*  He  faints  away  in  the  arms  of  his  victim,  who  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  bestow  the  most  tender  cares  on  him.  The  same 
victim  carries  the  malefactor  to  a  sofa,  and  searches  for  his  smelling 
bottle  to  bring  him  to  himself  again.  But  the  victim  cannot  find  his 
smelling  bottle,  beautiful  little  utensil,  as  beautiful  as  crystal  and 
refined  gold  can  render  it.  Happily  it  came  into  his  head  to  look  for 
it  in  the  pocket  of  his  despoiler,  anii  there  indeed  it  was.  The  victim 
ai»is  the  malefacter  to  recover  his  senses  ;  but  scarcely  has  the  ruffian 
opened  his  eyes  than  he  beholds  his  crime  in  all  its  horror.  He  falls 
into  the  most  frightful  despair.  His  victim  comforts  and  consoles 
I'Mi}.  *Ah  Monsieur,' says  he,  sobbing,  'it  is  the  first  thing  of  the 
kind  I  have  attempted.  What  a  frightful  thing  is  theft !  Catch  me 
at  it  ajrain/  He  was  a  young  locksmith  whom  vicious  company  had 
nearlv  corrupted.  So  our  gentleman  could  not  think  of  giving  him 
up  to  justice.  But  the  swoon  had  held  an  hour,  and  it  was  too  late 
to  dress  for  dinner.  So  he  came  and  joined  us  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris, 
and  related  this  adventure,  in  which,  as  in  most  romances  of  the  day, 
the  chief  interest  is  centered  in  the  rascal." 

Our  fair  writer  had  a  sneaking  kindness  for  les  Anglau^  ct 
ks  AnglaUes,  but  that  never  prevented  her  frum  Joe-MlUeri-ig 
ilicrn  at  times.  In  the  feuilleton  of  5th  January,  J  837,  which 
she  devoted  to  new  year's  gifts  and  anecdotrs,  she  tells  a  Sid 
.Mory  of  a  brave  young  Scotch  girl,  Suzaima  by  name,  who 
Wds  insensible  to  frights  or  terrors.  So  on  the  eve  of  iier 
iiitendtd  marriage,  her  foolish  bridesmaids  determined  they 
would  try  her  nerves.  They  borrowed  a  skeleton  from  a 
njcdical  student,  and  laid  it,  carefully  enveloped  in  a  night- 
^iiirt,  in  poor  Suzanna*s  bed,  wishing  her,  "  Good  nighty 
S'fzu/iKa  :  good  night,  wif  dear  ;  good  nights  It  is  not  to 
the  tabte  of  our  nerves  to  tell  a  horrible  story  in  detail,  but 
tJtpy  find  the  poor  bride  a  maniac  next  morning.  May  the 
cure  mention  of  this,  which  is  probably  a  real  fact,  extinguish 
a  taste  for  practical  jokes  in  some  stray  reader  or  another. 

"The  English  excel  in  the  art  of  simplifying  things.  While  we 
l''K'  our  time  and  words  saying  to  every  one  *  Bonjour  -.  Je  vous  Sou- 
hait^.  une  bonne  aunee,  an  English  friend  of  ours  made  a  wonder  of 
brevity  and  neatness  out  of  the  formula.  He  went  about  saying  to 
every  one  he  met,  '  Bon  jour  de  Tan/ an  abbreviation  as  happy  as  Dick 
and  Bill  for  Richard  an  a  William, 

This  Engli.shman  recalls  to  our  minds  another  of  his  countrymen 
not  less  ingenious.  He  attended  a  representation  of  le  (^nmte  Ory, 
iiiivi  by  a  happy  chance  previously  unknown  in  XhQ  fasti  of  his  ccuntry, 
he  succeeded  in  retaining  the  supper  air,  *  Cent  Charmnntf  C'est 
dicin.'  Yes  :  he  caught  it  in  his  Britannic  ears,  and  retained  it,  and, 
into  the  bargain,  hummed  it  very  agreeably  between  his  Britannic 
teeth.     Delighted  with  his  musical  acquisition,  he  was  a  little  mis- 
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trustful  of  his  memory,  and  prudently  made  a  knot  on  his  handker- 
chief. *  Why  this  knot  ?'  enquired  a  friend.  •  Tia  for  fear  1  should 
forget  this  charming?  little  air,  which  I  have  acquired  with  so  much 
trouble**  We  are  thoroughly  confident  of  this  man's  being  a  good 
husband  and  a  good  father."* 

Mme.  de  Girardin,  as  may  be  supposed^  did  not  dance, 
gohp,  we  should  have  said,  afc  Musard's  wild  assemblies ;  fo 
she  invested  her  donhle-ganger  in  male  attire,  bade  him  answer 
to  the  name  of  De  Launy,  and  sent  him  to  inspect  the  doir.i:? 
of  that  hall  of  frenzj. 

{Jnn,  11,  185 7,) — "  As  to  the  quarter  of  central  Paris,  it  neither 
yalses  nor  dances,  it  neither  leaps  nor  falls  :  it  turns,  it  rolls,  it  tum- 
bles, it  rushes,  it  throws  itself  forward,  it  plunges  headlong,  it  twirls 
round,  it  charges  like  a  serried  file  of  soldiers,  it  envelopes  you  as  i 
whirlwind,  it  drags  you  down  with  it  like  an  avalanche,  it  sweeps 
vou  away  like  the  simoon.  Hell  is  unchained,  the  devils  are  out  on 
leave,  it  is  Charenton  (the  French  bedlam)  enjoying  a  holiday,  it  is 
the  Wandering  Jew  driven  on  his  everlastinc^  tour,  it  is  Maztjtr<i 
launched  on  his  wild  horse,  it  is  Leonora  carried  off  by  her  church- 
yard lover  through  forests,  rocks,  and  deserts,  and  not  stopping  till 
she  comes  to  the  door  of  death.  It  is  a  phantasm,  it  is  a  fever-fit,  it 
is  the  nightmare,  it  is  the  sabat ;  finally  it  is  the  terrible  pkcV-ure 
which  is  called  the  galop  of  Musard«  The  masked  balls  of  the  Kue 
Saint  Ilonore  are  conducted  as  on  last  year.  Our  mourning  l»a> 
prevented  us  from  seeing  them,  but  we  may  repeat  what  is  told  us. 
The  quadrille  of  the  Huguenots  has  a  wonderful  effect ;  nothing  can 
be  more  fantastic.  The  lights  of  the  hall  become  dim,  and  a  niduy 
glow  succeeds,  to  give  the  idea  of  a  conflagration  :  and  then  what  ^ 
strange  spectacle  is  presented  by  these  joyous  faces,  these  disguises  o:' 
all  colors  and  every  degree  of  gaiety,  seen  by  the  baleful  death  fire>! 
All  these  uproarious  phantoms,  demons  of  joy  and  folly,  separate  in 
columns,rush  forward  in  torrents  ;  and  the  masses  turn,  roll,  advance, 
prefes  and  push  each  other,  knock  against  each  other,  recoil,  return, 
pass,  repass,  still,  still,  still,  and  nexer  cea^-e ;  and  the  tocsin  soucti-, 
the  drum  beats,  and  the  orchestra  is  relentless.  It  quicken*  tit 
measure,  gives  no  time  for  breathing,  and  the  firing  and  slajin^MC 
the  streets  is  perfectly  imitated.  They  hear  the  cries,  the  lamt-ut*, 
the  laughter  ;  it  is  civil  war  without  mistake  ;  it  is  an  undouhttxi 
massacre  ;  the  illusion  is  complete.  You  see  that  we  alwavs  5tr:La 
after  amusement  in  Paris.  Some  amuse  themselves  sadly,  otl.er> 
pompously,  others  without  affectation,  every  one  after  a  fashion  ;  i*^i 
everyone  is  amused,  except  those  who  are  tired  of  striving  to  aiuuse 
themselves." 

Looking  back  on  our  youth  we  strive  to  recal  once  mon?  tl.e 

*  It  is  probable  that  this  anecdote  as  applied  to  a  Padd^,  fir$t  «4« 
the  light  in  that  most  melancholy  collection,  Jue  MiLlerM  jest  in-  i. 
Kot  having  read  a  page  in  it  for  a  score  of  years,  we  wUi  not  l« 

positive. 
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impulses,  and  taste  for  amusement  peculiar  to  that  period  of 
life,  and  to  fancy  what  wouhl  be  our  sensations  looking  on 
such  a  spectacle.  But  we  cannot  imagine  any  other  eflect  it 
could  have,  than  giving  a  lively  idea  of  Hell.  The  performers 
listening  to  cries  of  agony,  and  pursuing  the  mad  measure  at 
the  same  time,  remind  us  of  one  of  the  quaint  apologues  in 
Tke  iJifference  between  Temporal  and  Eternal,  A  man  pursued 
by  a  fiery  dragon  through  an  Arabian  desert,  takes  refuge  in 
a  tree;  but  as  he  is  beginning  to  rejoice  in  his  escape,  he  looks 
dowD,  and  beholds  a  black  and  white  rat*  gnawing  at  the  roots, 
vrliich  are  already  half  out  away.  lie  next  beholds  the  pursuer 
taking  his  seat  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  and  practising  the 
muscles  of  his  jaws  to  open  freely,  when  the  victim  is  about  to 
tumble.  He  is  very  much  dismayed  as  may  be  supposed,  and 
is  calculating  the  length  of  time  the  rat»  will  require  to  finish 
tl-eir  awful  task,  when  he  chances  to  espy  some  drops  of  honey 
glistening  on  the  leaves  within  his  reach.  lie  forj^ets  ratj«, 
time,  dragon,  and  all,  and  begins  to  taste  and  enjoy  his  short- 
lived pleasure  with  the  greatest  relish, 

{Jan,  26,  1837») — "Except  the  cholic  recpntly  iraportcd  from 
London  there  is  no  news  worth  relating :  but  as  the  absence  oi 
news  is  no  excuse  for  a  failure  in  conversation,  Vhen  none  come  to 
hand,  we  invent.  A  false  report  in  Paris  can  count  on  eight  days  of 
existence  ;  not  indeed  a  satij>factory  or  general  one,  for  it  is  already 
dead  in  the  quarter  where  it  first  saw  life,  while  it  is  flourishing  in 
the  one  ajipointed  for  its  death.  But  it  is  never  thoroughly  ex- 
tinguished till  the  eighth  day,  and  there  is  no  manner  of  risk  in  giving 
birth  to  a  report  that  is  sure  of  eight  days  of  life.  This  year  we  are 
able  to  invent  nothing  but  deaths,  even  the  death  of  poor  Musard 
whom  they  have  killed,  as  a  last  resource  to  keep  conversation  at 
par.  A  proof  of  the  immensity  of  our  city  is,  the  tremendous  exer- 
ticTis  you  must  make  to  persuade  your  acquaintance  that  you  did  not 
die  at  all.  Some  are  so  obstinate  that  they  prefer  your  having  come 
to  life  again  after  a  fair  and  regular  departure  into  the  land  of 
shadows. 

"  Oh !  Paris  is  a  great  city  for  fertile  imaginations.  They  are  very 
badly  off  in  the  provinces  in  this  respect  j  they  are  obliged  to  order 
tlioir  news  from  the  city,  along  with  their  caps,  ribbons,  and  fowling 
pieces.  You  may  say  Mr.  *  Such  a  One*  is  dead  ;  in  five  minutes 
he  will  be  seen  promenading  in  the  market  place,  and  all  the  salt  is 
tak.*n  out  of  the  joke.  •  •  #  You  do  not  sing  when  you 
hdve  no  voice  ;  why  then  need  you  talk  when  you  have  got  nothing 
to  say  }     Ah  !  it  is  because  in  I  ranee  we  must  keep  up  conversatiou 

*  The  rats  represent  day  and  night,  the  regular  lapse  of  which  ex- 
haust our  being;  the  dragon  is  of  course  the  devil. 
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at  any  price.  A  causerie  that  languishes  is  a  punishment,  a  di.«:gracf  to 
the  lady  of  the  house  ;  she  must  rouse  it  at  any  hazard  ;  in  such  a 
crisis  everything  is  lawful.  She  will  even  betray  her  own  secrets; 
and  if  she  has  none,  she  will  closely  question  you  as  to  your8.  Slie 
will  invent  falsehoods  about  the  lady  who  was  leaving  th«  salon  when 
you  entered  ;  but  then,  only  think  of  the  imminent  danger  of  the  talk 
coming  to  an  end  !  I  knew  a  lady  who  not  content  with  her  doroe&iie 
success,  felt  it  her  duty  to  keep  up  at  scandal  heat^  the  conver^atioo 
through  the  city.  Her  daughter,  lately  a  bride,  gave  her  but  little 
assistance,  for  she  was  both  truthful  and  modest.  One  dav  after  a 
visit  in  which  she  had  not  opened  her  mouth,  she  was  scolded  by  her 
mamma  for  her  silence.  '  But  mamma,  I  have  nothing  to  say.'  <  No 
matter  ;  invent  something.  Say  that  your  voiturc  was  locked  by  an 
omnibus  ;  or  that  you  saw  some  one  arrested  in  the  street ;  that  two 
men  were  fighting,  that  a  superb  funeral  had  just  passed,  that  your 
shawl  was  stolen,  in  fact  anything  you  please  ;  but  talk  at  all  events, 
or  I  will  not  bring  you  out  with  me  again.'  A  bride  of  nxteen  who 
is  not  in  love  with  her  husband,  and  is  scolded  by  her  mother,  is 
easily  made  cry  ;  so  she  cried  plentifully.  The  next  visit  they  paid, 
the  young  lady  was  in  trouble,  for  no  one  had  passed  out  as  they  en- 
tered, and  it  was  a  fine  sunshiny  day.  *  How  pale  you  are  I  my  dear 
Valentine,'  said   the    Baroness*         •  •         •     « ^re  you   ill?* 

Mamma  cast  a  furious  look  on  the  unhappy  young  lady,  as  mach  as 
to  say,  *  why  don't  you  speak^  you  helpless  creature  V  The  poor 
child  began  to  recall  the  late  lesson,  and  stammered  out.  *  no,  madam  ; 
but  I  was  very  much  frightened  just  now  :  we  were  jammed  in  by  ao 
omnibus/  The  mother  triumphed  ;  her  daughter  would  do  after  a 
few  lessons.  '  It  fastened  on  us,  just  as  we  were  crossing  the  Font 
des  ArteJt,*  'The  Pont  des  ArtesT  said  the  Baroness.  *  She  means 
the  Pont  Louis  XIV.,*  cried  mamma;  and  she  detailed  with  supreme 
presence  of  mind  all  the  circumstances  of  the  incident. 

'<  The  Baroness  was  appeased,  and  the  conversation  continaed. 
*  You  have  a  very  fine  shawl,  ray  dear  Valentine.*  She  was  silent, 
but  at  a  terrible  side  glance  of  her  teacher,  she  received  inspiration. 
'  Oh  1  I  lately  had  a  much  finer  one,  but  they  stole  it  from  me.'  *  Stole 
it  !*  cried  the  Baroness :  *  that  can't  be  allowed  ;  we  must  recover  it 
The  Prefect  of  police  is  my  friend  ;  I  will  write  to  him  on  the  instant.' 
'  Oh  I  pray  madam,  do  not  take  the  trouble  ;  it  is  of  no  consequence.' 
'  No  consequence,  a  shawl  of  that  value  !*  <  Oh,  she  means  that  her 
husband  has  already  taken  all  the  steps  necessary ;'  the  conversation 
took  another  turn,  and  Valentine  fell  into  one  of  her  reveries. 
'Truly,*  said  the  mother,  'these  clubs  have  unsettled  socitty 
altogether:  no  witty  or  pleasant  conversation  now  at  all.  The  gentle- 
men spend  their  mornings,  playing  and  smoking,  and  their  evening"*, 
drinking:  I  pity  the  young  wives  of  the  present  day,  their  lives  nm5l 
be  very  unhappy.*  •  Ah  1*  said  the  Baroness,  '  I  do  not  think  Valtn- 
tine  is  of  your  opinion  :  she,  at  all  events  has  no  complaints  to  iru.ke 
against  the  clubs.'  Valentine  made  no  answer;  she  had  not  heard  a 
word.  'Why  do  you  not  speak  ?*  said  her  mother.  *  Perhaps  she 
does  not  know  what  a  club  is.'  Feeling  herself  obliged  to  speak,  s^he 
answered,  '  oh,  yes,  madam  ;  1  have  often  heard  of  the  jockey  t  club. 
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There  is  a  report  of  a  quarrel  that  took  place  there  yesterday,  that 
will  probably  have  a  disagpreeable  termination.*    *  A  quarrel  arihing 
from  play  V  ^asked  the  Baroness   in  great  anxiety.     '  Yes   Madam.' 
'  Have  they  mentioaed  the  names  of  the  players  ?'     •  M.  de  H 
I  believe.*     A  furious  look  from  the  mamma,  but  misinterpreted  by 

the  poor  novice.     *  Oh  !  yes  indeed.  Madam  ;  M.  de  H waa  one 

of  the  gentlemen.'  •  Oh  heavens  !*  cried  the  Baroness,  *  is  it  so  ?*  and 
rushing  towards  the  fire-place  to  seize  the  bell  cord,  she  fainted 
outri|;bt. 

*'  Valentine  understood  nothing  of  this.     She  had  named  M.  de 

H knowing  him  to  be  the  hero  of  the  club,  not  suspecting  him 

to  be  the  Baroness's  hero  also.  She  had  not  heard  from  him  for  two 
days,  but  attributed  his  absence  to  a  lover's  quarrel  that  hud  taken 
place.  She  was  now  in  a  pitiable  state,  and  the  visitors  soon  with- 
drew. 

"  *Truly,'  said  the  mother  to  the  culprit,  '  you  are  a  downright  fool, 

togonameM.de  H to  the  Baroness.'    'But,  mamma,  how 

could  I  have  guessed  ?'  *  Don't  speak  ;  people  in  the  world  should 
know  everything,  and  to  say  that  you  did  not  care  about  the  loss  of 
the  shawl.'  *  She  said  she  was  going  to  write  to  the  prefect.'  *  You 
little  stupid,  it  was  only  a  piece  of  politeness.  And  then  the  Pont  des 
Artes  where  voitures  never  pass  ;  it  is  absurd.'  •  You  .^ee,  mamma,' 
said  the  poor  child,  *that  it  is  better  for  me  not  to  say  anything.' 
*  That's  the  very  thing  I  wish  you  to  do.' 

*•  And  that's  the  very  advice  we  wish  to  ffive  to  all  spreaders  of 
false  reports,  and  to  those  who  kill  their  friends,  calumniate  their 
eoemies,  and  disturb  their  loves,  to  keep  conversation  alive.  To 
these  we  say,  *  better  hold  your  tongues.'  The  English,  the  genuine 
English,  at  all  events,  visit  each  other  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
together.  They  do  not  consider  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
blabbing  for  an  hour  to  convince  you  of  their  presence.  The 
Spaniards  smoke,  and  are  silent.  The  Germans  meet  in  order  to  in- 
dulge in  reverie.  The  Orientals  find  their  chief  happiness  in  unin- 
terrupted silence.  They  do  not  open  their  mouths  even  to  give  an 
order.  However,  we  find  we  are  talking  of  nothings,  because  we  have 
nothing  else  very  particular  to  talk  about.  So  let  our  ideas  benefit 
our  readers  even  though  it  be  at  our  own  expense." 

Theodore  Hook,  tells  in  one  of  hia  'Sayings  and  Doing?,'  of 
Kii'^lisli  ladies  who  Bcarcely  ate  anything  in  company,  but  in- 
demnified themselves  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  npartinents; 
N.  P.  Willis  tells  tales  on  a  sentimental  young  German  lady, 
of  uioat  refined  and  ethereal  (literary)  taste,  how  when  safe  from 
observation  she  fell  on  chop.**,  beer,  saurcraut,  and  other  rough 
comestibles  like  any  bricklayer ;  Mme.  de  Girardin  gives  us  to 
understand  that  fine  Parisian  belles  are  either  too  hungry  or 
too  suictre  to  pra.ttis  such  deception.  Her  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject appeared  8th  March,  1837,  and  we  learn  from  it  that 
Parisian  fashionables  were  not    much  devoted   even   at   that 
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Lenten  time  to  exctssive  mortification  of  the  flesh.  We  are 
not  much  surprised,  for  even  in  this  city  of  ours,  a  /es? 
philosophical  Catholics  (for  health's  sake  of  coarse)  are  obliged 
to  eat  meat  on  Fridays ;  and  if  the  full  truth  was  known,  envy 
their  Protestant  fellow  citizens  their  peculiar  privileges  iu  tbe 
matters  of  fast  and  abstinence. 

"  The  lent  is  particularly  brilliant ;  it  rivals  the  carnival,  fnght- 
ful  to  say.  They  dance  with  tbe  ardor  they  should  devote  to  their 
prayers,  and  they  certainly  do  not  fa&t.  If  you  were  to  behold  our 
elegant  young  nymphs  at  ball  suppers,  you  would  have  little  faitb  in 
their  pious  privations.  Neither  could  you  comprehend  how  meagre 
our  young  ladies  contrive  to  be.  Really  when  you  have  assisted  At 
one  of  these  suppers,  and  seen  these  sylph-like  beauties  at  work, 
when  your  eye  has  weighed  and  measured  all  they  have  swailowtd 
in  ham,  pies,  fowl,  wild  and  tame,  and  cakes  of  all  denominations, 
you  have  full  right  to  insist  on  iheir  arms  being  plumper,  and  their 
scapula)  less  developed.  Poor  sylphs  !  they  roust  have  much  bitter 
grief  to  devour  at  home,  to  counteract  the  good  results  of  these  rich 
repasts.  A  man  of  wit  has  said,  *  that  women  are  not  aware  of  the 
injury  they  do  themselves  by  eating;'  and  he  was  right.  Nothioir 
can  be  more  disenchanting,  than  to  see  a  beautiful  and  richly  dresM-ii 
woman  seriously  employed  at  table.  Appetite  is  not  allowable  to  a 
lady,  except  on  a  journey.  At  entertainments  they  may  take  an  ioe, 
a  fruit,  or  a  bit  of  tempting  confectionary ;  but  feminine  beauty 
should  have  association  with  nothing  more  earthly  than  perfames, 
fruits,  and  flowers. 

"  April  12,  1837.  The  ball  given  for  the  relief  of  the  indigiat 
English  has  been  thoroughly  successful.  Oh  !  how  we  love  a  cos- 
tume ball  1  Beautiful  women  are  there  still  more  beautiful  under  a 
new  aspect,  and  the  ugly,  whom  a  brilliant  imagination  has  entice] 
thither,  have  their  value  as  foils.  Tbe  Knglish  ladies  are  woncer- 
fully  original  in  their  style  of  dress.  If  we  admire  the  British 
beauties  with  bitterness  and  envy,  we  hail  with  delight  the  fanta<tii> 
ally  attired  beauties  of  another  sort,  which  it  pleases  Perjide  Ail'uvt 
to  send  us  ;  and  we  say  to  her  double  glory,  that  if  the  modtrn 
Venus,  that  is,  Beauty  herself,  has  arisen  from  the  clear  Briu-h 
Channel,  the  other  goddess,  whom  it  is  not  ours  to  name,  has  scran.b- 
led  up  from  a  muddy  pool  of  the  Thames.  In  fact,  we  recognise  iL 
our  neighbours  beyond  sea,  the  double  supremacy  of  furnishinsr  »*. 
women  the  most  beautiful,  and  women  the  most  remarkable  for  itie 
opposite  quality.  The  English  never  do  things  by  halves  ;  they  are 
handsome  to  perfection,  or  they  push  ugliness  to  deformity,  aiid  tlti\ 
they  cease  to  be  women.  They  are  fossil  beings  unknown  at  ibe 
creation,  whose  species  infinitely  varied,  admit  of  no  classification. 
One  resembles  an  aged  fowl,  another  a  superannuated  iteed,  this  a 
young  donkey,  many  resemble  dromedaries,  and  some  tbe  h'rsur'* 
bison.  Quietly  seated  in  a  salon,  and  appropriately  dressed,  thty 
are  honestly  ill-favored,  and  no  one  thinks  more  about  it;  but  ir  a 
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costQQw  bftl]  when  these  strange  figures  are  dressed^  and  bedizened, 

in  bri&k  spirits,  highly  rouged,  with  shapes  and  motions  in  high  re- 

Irefi   and  their  peculiar  graces  striking  so  btrongly  on  the  senses, 

P7  produce  a  tremendous  eiSect.     If  you  had  seen  the  other  eyen- 

ip9>  these  fkntastic  personages  wandering  about  in  the  SaUe  Ventadour 

^th  aefen  or  eight  feathers  on  each  head,  blue,  red,  and  black, 

P^jcocks'  feathers^  cocks'  feathers,  feathers  of  every  kind — ^if  you 

^  witnessed  the  pride  and  self-confidence  of  those  phantoms,  and 

^  ^If'^atisfied  looks  thrown  on  the  mirrors  as  they  passed,  and 

we  hand  adjusting  some  enchanting  neglect  in  the  dress,  and  the 

™^et  carefully  drawn  over  the  nose,  which  it  obstinately  refused 

to  protect,  and  the  yellow  or  copper-colored  slipper  bordered  with 

**«  or  blue,  advanced  or  retired  with  so  mmh  grace,  and  the  thou- 

*^  little  ornaments,  all  surprised  at  their  unexpected  meeting,  you 

•ottld  say  *a  baieoMtume  is  very  amusing  indeed.'     Ah  !  if  ever  any 

*^  asks  you  to  visit  such  an  assemblage  for  a  loui?,  hand  it  out  at 

**etj  -  jQu  could  not  turn  your  money  to  better  account.*' 

The  Princess  Helena  (Diichesa  of  Orleam)  arrived  in 
^tris  earlj  in  June^  1837.  Contrast  the  animation  and  excite- 
Jl^^nt  of  her  reception  with  after  events — the  violent  death  of 
**^f  husband,  tlie  reverses  of  IS^S,  and  the  subsequent  exile 
^^  herself  and  her  adopted  family.  Fonder  the  subject  well^ 
^^d  it  will  be  equivalent  to  the  careful  reading  of  a  chapter  in 
*  Wwii  wdl  wCty 

^JsBtf  7,  1837.  "  The  garden  of  the  Tuiileries  was  splendidly 
^^Hotiful  last  Sunday :  it  was  beautified  by  the  sky,  the  king,  by  the 
l^^le^  and  by  the  season.  What  a  spectacle  at  once  smiling  ana  mu- 
Jcitic !  O  people  of  the  province,  who  have  not  seen  the  picturu, 
^ohang  yourselves  at  once,  you  will  not  see  it  again,  the  canvas  is 
Wtroyed.  Figure  to  yourselves  what  no  Parisian  ever  saw  before 
00  the  same  da^->the  sky,  blue — tlie  trees,  verdant — the  people, 
clean,  a  crowd  joyous  and  well  dressed,  enjoying  the  perfume  of 
the  lilacs  in  flower.  Have  you  over  seen  all  these  together  ?  lu 
Paris  when  the  sky  is  blue,  the  trees  are  ash-colored^dev cured  by 
the  duit.  The  trees  are  never  green  but  after  rain,  and  then  the 
people  are  wet  and  splashed  with  mud. 

"  See  how  beautiful  the  prospect  is  from  this  spot  I — The  great 
avenue  of  the  garden,  on  the  right  three  ranks  of  the  >■  ational 
Guards,  on  the  left  the  same  number  of  the  troops  of  the  line, 
behind  them  the  crowd,  a  crowd  elegant  and  retfplendent  in  all  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  before  us  a  pond  with  its  jet  d'eau  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun.  Behind  this  you  see  the  obelisk,  and  beyond  that 
agwn,  the  triumphal  arch  :  then  for  a  frame  to  the  picture,  the  two 
terraces  covered  with  people,  and  the  large  trees  meeting  the  i-ye  in 
every  direction.  Look  down  and  admire  these  parterrest  these 
countless  tufts  of  lilac  all  in  flower  the  s;nne  day.  What  perfume  ! 
what  a  lovely  day  !  But  hist !  here's  a  coiiiicr — the  cortege  is  com- 
ing.    A  poytiliion  gallops  on,  covered   with   dubt ;  shortly  after,  a 
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poodle  at  fall  gallop— laughter  and  lengthened  hilarity.    At  a  short 
interval  hies  on  a  pug  dog  in  extreme  trouble  :   he  has  atrajed,  or  ii 
I  perhaps  for  ever  lost ; — prolonged  amusement.    These  avant-couriers 

infused     patience    into    the    crowd.       A    needle-woman    in   mob 

cap  gave  a  push  to  an  elegantly  dressed  old  lady.     '  Let  me  see  the 

princess  ;  you  will  have  opportunity  enough  to  see  her  at  court,  you 

i  ladies.'     The  lady  looked  down  distainfuUy  on  the  woman,  and  said 

,  to  her  daughter,  '  little  the  good  woman  knows  that  she  is  more 

likely  to  go  to  court  than  we.'  '  Without  doubt/  said  the  joan<^ 
heiress,  'let  her  marry  a  grocer  and  she  is  certain  of  becomiDg  a 
great  lady.'  We  guessed  by  this  dialogue  that  some  legitimists  had 
come  to  see  the  procession. 

)  *'  At  length  this  princess,  about  whom  we  have  talked  so  much  for 

two  months,  is  with  us.         *         *     Her  arrival  in  France  has  been 

the  very  reverse  of  an  illusion.     At  a  distance  an  error  looks  well, 

I  but    as   we    approach    the   charm   vanishes;  here  it  was  different 

!  While  the  princess  was  at  home,  every  one  said,  'she  is  frightful,  she 

I  is  thin,  she  is  without  grace,  she  has  nasty  red  hair,  a  big  Germun 

foot,  a  bony  hand  ;  her  eyes  are  small,  her  mouth  large,  she  is  as  ugl v 
j  as  Mme  This  or  Mile. That ;  and  they  mentioned  two  of  the  mo^t  di.^ 

I  agreeable  women  in  Paris.     The  princess  set  outj  and  after  a  dav  or 

two,  they  commenced  to  speak  more  favorably,  '  Her  hair  was  not 
exactly  red,  it  was  fair  with  a  tinge  of  that  color  through  it.  She 
was  ugly,  but  it  was  ugliness  not  destitute  of  distinction.'    She  arrived 

1  at  the  frontier ; '  there  was  not  the  slightest  approach  to  foxiness  in  her 

hair  now,  it  was  a  clear  chestnut  hue ;  her  foot  was  small,  for  a  Ger- 
man foot  to  wit, — '  she  was  not  ugly.'    She  got  as  far  as  Metz :  *  her 

'  physiognomy  is  more  gracious  ;  her  appearance  is  really  noble.'     At 

Melun,  'she  would  make  a  delightful  picture ;  she  has  a  charming  foot, 

2  a  lovely  hand.'  At  Fountainbleau,  'on  my  word  she  is  a  most  agree- 
able looking  lady.'  Finally  at  Paris  '  she  is  a  beautiful  woman  ;'  and 
if  the  journey  held  for  two  leagues  more,  she  would  be  the  mo$t 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  See  how  we  have  been  deceived. 
The  princess  is  not  a  decidedly  beautiful  woman,  but  she  is  a  prettv 
Parisienne  in  all  the  rigor  of  the  expression,  a  woman  such  as  we 
readily  love,  we  who  look  for  beauty  in  a  gracious  expression  of  the 
face,  and  in  a  shape  defined  by  graceful  lines. 

j  ••  Welcome,  Madam,  to  our  country,  to  our  hospitable  land!    For 

two  months  our  knights  have  proclaimed  with  loud  voice,  that  vou 
were  a  prodigy  of  ugliness :  pardon  them  we  pray ;  it  was  a  lie.  Our 
deputies  have  chaffered  about  your  income  as  if  they  were  hiring  a 
cook  : — this  is  the  result  of  liberal  ideas.  Our  journals  have  abused 
you  in  epigrams  without  salt  or  point : — it  is  party  spirit,  it  is  French 
spirit ;  pardon  them  also. 

"  You  saw  that  evening,  your  new  family  filled  with  joy  ;  and  in- 
deed not  without  reason.  Your  father-in-law,  the  king,  passed 
through  a  crowd  that  day,  the  first  time  for  two  years,  without  hear- 
ing a  shot.  It  was  wonderful,  himself  was  astonished.  Not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  not  an  assassin  on  the  earth  1  All  this  was  owing  to  vour 
fair  presence  ;  but  how  sad  the  life  of  which  such  as  these  are  the 
happy  d;iys  !     You  are  a  trourageous  woman,  for  you  come  to  find  in 
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France  the  disencljantment  of  all  your  ideas.  A  daughter  of  Germany, 
you  believe  in  royalty  ;  and  with  us,  royalty  is  no  more.  Romantic 
girl,  you  trust  in  the  respect  inspired  by  woman's  dignity ;  woman 
here  has  lost  her  prestige,  her  weakness  is  no  longer  a  thing  to  be 
respected  ;  she  is  insulted  as  if  she  could  avenge  herself.  You,  the 
pupil  of  the  Teutonic  Homer,  nourished  by  him  on  the  ambrosia  of 
poetic  fiction,  you  believe  in  poetry,  and  we  have  none.  Ask  tho 
echos  of  the  palace,  they  will  tell  you  that  French  words  do  not 
rhvme.  Ask  your  august  parents  what  has  become  of  our  great 
poets:  speak  of  Chateaubriand,  they  will  tell  you  he  is  a  legitimist, 
their  most  redoubtable  enemy.  Mention  Lamartine,  tht'y  will  tell  you 
he  is  a  deputy  who  sometimes  votes  for  them  ;  introduceVictor  Hugo, 
they  don't  know  him  at  all.  To  do  justice  to  our  modern  royalty,  it  is 
worthy  of  the  poesy  of  the  land  ;  it  is  prose  with  a  crown.  The 
reipn  of  the  '  three  colors*  admits  none  of  the  arts  except  painting:; 
and  Racine,  if  now  living,  would  be  obliged  to  daub  some  emblem, 
and  smuggle  in  his  verses  in  the  disguise  of  a  motto,  in  order  to  get 
thera  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  July.  Poor  young  bride  !  bid 
adieu  to  your  dreams  of  grandeur  and  poetry.  There  are  no  poets 
here;  you  will  neither  be  flattered  nor  sung.  You  will  be  in  our 
court  no  more  a  great  lady,  than  the  most  humble  woman  of  the  land. 
Like  her,  however,  you  will  enjoy  a  happiness  unknown  to  princesses 
lacrinced  to  ambitiim  ;  you  will  love  and  be  loved.  Be  consoled; 
with  love  you  will  recover  poesie  and  royalty." 

A\ueii  we  hear  splenetic  grumblers  exclaim  ai^ainst  the  cli- 
mate in  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  and  make  odious 
coniparisons  with  reference  to  Paris,  or  when  the  want  of 
galliiutry  and  chivalric  spirit  among  our  young  gentry  is  be- 
wail(-d,  we  will  refer  them  to  the  foregoing  extract. 

Frankhn  speaks  feelingly  of  the  miseries  of  a  washing  day: 
ttif  doy  on  which  they  take  up  the  carpets,  and  wax  the  floors 
is  an  equal  horror  to  those  Parisians  not  actively  employed  in 
tlie  operation. 

{June  29,  18570 — **  Mappy  the  man  who  on  this  day  can  go  to  the 
country,  or  at  least,  dine  and  pass  the  evening  with  a  friend ;  but 
iniaerable  the  wretch  whom  imperious  necessity  keeps  at  home,  while 
they  are  upsetting  and  removing.  Not  a  room  is  habitable  :  one  is 
without  a  single  article  of  furniture;  in  another  all  the  moveables  are 
piled  one  on  another:  the  chairs  are  on  the  tables  ;  the  sofa  cushions 
are  on  the  chairs  ;  the  presses  are  condemned  by  all  the  things  piled 
up  against  them.  The  poor  victim  asks  for  his  breakfast.  '  Ah,  sir  ! 
the  glasses  and  knives  are  in  the  press  ;'  and  the  victim  breakfasts 
without  a  knife.  A  shop  keeper  presents  his  little  bill  for  sixty  francs. 
It  i»  nothing:  he  will  not  give  the  man  the  trouble  of  calling  again. 
He  steps  into  his  bed  chamber  ;  finds  not  his  secretaire  ;  walks  into 
tlie  drawing  room;  no  furniture  but  plenty  offroUoyers*  at  work ;  finds 

'  Provided  with  a  kind  of  sweeping  brush  charged  with  bees*  wax, 
}oar  frottoyer  applies  his  foot  thereto  as  a  digger  to  his  8pade>  and 
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bis  way  through  many  impediment?  to  the  dining  room  ;  and  descrle* 
the  article  required  at  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment  behind  the 
piano.  He  displaces  a  mountain  of  chairs,  he  removes  a  heavj  sofa, 
he  manoBuvres  with  much  address,  and  at  last  attains  his  object.  He 
applies  the  key,  the  bolt  shoots  hack,  but  the  piano  prevents  the  lid 
from  opening  beyond  an  inch  or  so.  There  is  a  sofa  before  the  piano, 
and  a  huge  divan  before  the  8ofa,and  the  bill-bearer  goes  without  settle- 
ment :  no  one  breakfasts,  nor  pays  his  bills  the  day  the  carpeta  arc 
taken  up. 

"Just  at  this  moment  our  unfortunate  receives  a  note  from  the 
charming  widow  to  whom  he  is  paying  his  addresses,  containing  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  Quick,  quick  I  a  loving,  grateful  reply  must 
be  dispatched  forthwith.  He  rushes  to  a  table  :  alas  I  it  is  only  a 
card  table.  'Francois,  where  is  my  writing  desk?*  'There,  sir, 
behind  the  armoire/  But  the  press  is  of  Buhl,  and  heavy  into  the 
bargain,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  risk  injuring  it  :  besides  it  is 
masked  by  a  commode.  '  Give  me  my  writing  case  at  least.'  'Sir, 
I  am  just  after  cleaning  out  the  ink-stand,  it  was  so  clogged.'  *0"i, 
patience  !  what  shall  I  do?  I  must  return  a  verbal  answer,  ^nj 
that  1  shall  have  the  honor — that  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons  of  Mme. 
R.  for  not  returning  a  written  answer  ;  but  they  are  lifting  the  car- 
pets, and  I  have  not  even  a  table  to  write  at.*  Francois,  not  com- 
prehending the  beginning  of  the  message,  gives  a  free  translation  to 
Mme.  R's  servant,  '  Monsieur  asks  a  thousand  pardons  from 
Madame  ;  if  lie  has  not  sent  a  note,  it  is  because  we  are  taking  up  our 
carpets  ;*  adding  from  himself,  •  I  have  not  seen  such  dust  for  three 
years  that  I've  been  with  Monsieur.*  '  Well  !*  said  Mme.  R.  to  her 
servant  eagerly.  *  M.*  •  *  presents  his  excuses  to  Madame: 
be  can't  have  the  honor,  for  he  is  taking  up  h\%  carpets.*  *  Did  yoa 
receive  this  message  from  himself?*  *  No,  Madame,  it  was  from 
Francois;  he  said  he  was  very  sf>rry  that  he  could  not  write  as  they 
were  taking  up  the  carpets.'  Mme.  R.,  in  high  resentment,  pays  an 
unexpected  visit  to  her  sister  in  the  country.  At  6  o'clock  every- 
ihing  is  got  into  its  place  at  our  young  friend's,  and  he  dresses  him* 
self  with  the  greatest  care,  all  the  while  anticipating  the  happy  even- 
ing he  is  to  spend  in  the  society  of  the  lady  of  bis  choice.  He  dis- 
misses his  tilbury  at  the  porte-cochere  of  Mme.  R's  hotel,  traverse* 
the  court,  and  without  listening  to  the  porter,  he  runs  up  the  stair*. 
He  meets  the  Muitre  d^ Hotel  on  the  landing  place,  his  hat  on  hn 
head — very  odd,  '  Mme.  R.  ?'  asks  the  unfortunate  wooer  with 
troubled  voice.  '  Madame  has  just  gone  to  the  country  to  visit  her 
sister.'  The  hapless  youth  rushes  down  stairs,  and  across  the  court 
to  catch  his  tilbury,  but  it  has  had  a  five  minutes  start  of  him  ;  and 
he  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  an  indifferent  dinner  at  an  or- 
dinary eating-house.  He  feels  that  the  two  ingenious  servants  luid 
skilfully  caused  the  mistake,  though  ignorant  of  the  e.xact  process  oi 
the  mismanagement.  So  he  laid  up  these  maxims  in  his  mind :  no 
chance  of  a  good  breakfast,  of  settling  an  account,  or  accepting  a 
welcome  invitation  the  day  you  lift  your  carpets.** 

with  a  jerking  motion  he  pushes  on,  and  soon  has  his  floor  as  shining 
and  slippery  as  a  mahogany  table. 
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Mme.  de  Girardin  looked  with  litde  complacencj  on  compe- 
tition in  literature  or  comnoerce.  Apropos  to  seeing  the  ex- 
cellent actors  and  actresses  dispersed  among  the  various  thea* 
tres  great  and  small^  she  would  prefer  to  see  a  galaxy  of  them 
at  one  or  two  theatres,  a  state  of  things  which  our  literary  and 
dramatic  sglons  here,  ha?e  upset  with  a  world  of  trouble,  and 
which  we  would  not  wish  to  see  restored  at  any  price.  Our 
fair  authoress  looked  only  to  the  disagreeable  features  of  the 
new  order  of  thitiga.     Siie  thus  veuts  her  displeasure. 

"  Is  it  not  a  pity  to  see  all  the  good  actors  scattered  among  the 
little  theatres,  while  the  large  ones  are  absolutely  in  want  of  sub- 
jects! What  a  miserable  thing  is  competition  I  Instead  of  bringing 
any  branch  of  business  to  perfection^  its  struggles  only  lead  to  a  tle- 
terioration.  The  eloquent  apostle  of  communism,  the  excellent 
Fourrier,  was  unhappily  too  much  in  the  right,  when  he  thus  depicted 
the  orgranization  of  existing  societies. 

"  *  Everywhere,*  said  he,  •  you  see  every  class  interested  in  wish-. 
"  ing  tlie  evil  of  others  ;  and  private  advanta^je  in  direct  opposition  to 
"the  advantage  of  the  masses.  The  man  of  law  is  anxious  that  dis- 
"cord  should  prevail  among  the  rich,  and  induce  good  law-suits  ;  the 
"physician  limits  his  aspirations  for  the  common  weal  to  their  enjoy- 
'■  ment  of  good  fevers  and  good  catarrhs ;  the  soldier  desires  a  good 
"war  to  kill  off  half  of  his  comrades,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  pro- 
emotion.  The  purveyor  longs  for  a  good  famine  which  will  double 
*'  or  treble  the  price  of  food ;  the  wine  merchant  has  no  objection  to  a 
'^good  hail  storm  on  the  vine-yards,  or  a  good  frost  on  the  buds.  So 
"  on  in  all  the  social  conditions;  every  one  feels  a  rivalry  or  jealousy 
''with  others,  and  cannot  thrive  except  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows.* 

"For  two  days  of  tlm  week  we  have  been  zealous  Fourrierists,  but 
for  two  days  only.  We  were  reading  the  work  of  Mme.  Oatti  de 
Osmond,  which  explains  the  system  of  Fourrier  ;  and  we  were  thrown 
into  a  transport  of  admiration.  The  frightful  history  of  social  selfibh- 
ne?-j  80  eloquently  written,  filled  us  with  indignation.  The  Unitary 
Government  of  the  Phalanges  appeared  as  a  great  problem  resolved, 
To  give  to  the  poor  without  taking  from  the  rich,  that  was  a  superb 
idea  ;  to  establish  equality  by  education  was  wonderful ;  the  invention 
of  attractive  or  patfionnelle  industry*  was  truly  sublime.  A  note 
carelessly  introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  hook  promising  144  years 
ai>  the  average  term  of  man's  life  infused  some  suspicion,  and  when 
we  carue  to  the  chapters  on  the  cosmogony  and  the  inimurtality  of  the 
svul  we  became  schismatics  and  deserted  the  Phalange.  *  • 

"Fourrier  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius  ;  and  he  has  experienced 
the  fate  of  every  one  who,  after  long  meditations  has  discovered  a 
sublime  idea.  He  became  the  victim  of  this  idea,  and  a  martyr  in 
many  forms.     There  is  not  on  earth  a  punishment  greater  than  that 

*  In  Fourrier's,  Phalansteries,  no  one  was  to  be  employed  except 
in  work  to  which  he  wa«  strongly  attracted. 
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inflicted  on  the  inspired*  convinced,  and  enthusiastic   possessor  of  s 
discoverj^  capable  of  changing  the  whole  face  of  things,  bnt  who  is 
not  able  to  convince  the   world  of  the  importance  of  bis  discoverj. 
His  enthusiasm  restrained  becomes  folly  ;  his  unemployed  energy 
turns  to  monomania.     No  one  entertains  a  great  idea  with  impunity. 
Fourrier  was  many  years  the  victim  of  the  great  idea  he  had  stum* 
bled  on.     He  had  long  hoped  to  see  it  realized;  bat  there  came 
obstacles,  nay  impossibilities.     •     •     Occupied  with  elaborating  hia 
idea,  he  changed  its  nature  and  destroyed  it,  by  striving  to  reduce  it 
to  a  system.     For,  after  all,  what  is  a  system  but  a  little  circle  into 
which  you  wish  to  compress  the  world  I  it  is  a  little  spot  from  vhich 
you  wish  to  inspect  the  whole  universe.     System  is  the  malady  of 
great  minds,  preyed  on  by  the  fever  of  inaction  ;  what  can  yoa  do 
with  a  great  idea,  misunderstood  and  unvalued,  but  convert  it  iDto  a 
system  ?  his  vast  projects  were  absorbed  in  impossible  reveries  ;  his 
scientific    combinations,    lost    in    extravagant   conjectures.       Dis- 
couraged and  fatigued  in  such  a  terrible  strife,  in  his  despair  be  found 
faults  with  the  most  innocent  creatures.     He  accused  the  stars  with 
injustice;  he  found  faults  with  the  earth  in  amoral  sense:  he  treated 
her  as  a  young  ill. reared  planet  who  is  too  eager  to  be  married  ;  he 
attacked  the  moon  without  any  just  cause;  and  as  he  wished  to  remodel 
the  world,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  its  Creator.     This  is  easilv  ex- 
plained.     His  system  was  to  produce  universal  happiness  ;  it  felt  no 
need  of  a  religion  such  as  ours,   which  preaches  resignation  and 
glorifies    suffering.     Poor    fool  !    he    suppressed    consolation    and 
patience,  and  reserved  for  his  universe  nothing  but  genius,  love  and 
death. 

*'  All  this  is  to  say,  that  if  they  had  aided  Fourrier  in  working  out 
his  first  idea,  he  would  have  employed  in  realizing  it,  all  the  zeal 
and  understanding  which  has  been  thrown  away  on  developing  and 
explaining  it.  Face  to  face  with  the  difficulties  of  execution,  he 
would  not  have  had  time  to  write  pamphlets,  to  disparage  the  rooon. 
and  reform  Christianity.  He  would  not  have  turned  an  admirable 
discovery  to  a  burlesque  system.  Instead  of  composing  incompre- 
hensible books,  he  would  have  founded  useful  establishments;  and  «e 
who  now  laugh  at  the  exaggeration  of  his  principles  would  knov 
nothing  of  his  ideas  but  what  they  possessed  of  ingenious,  wise,  pro- 
found, and  generous. 

'*  Oh,  how  culpable  are  the  ignorant  powers  of  our  days,  who  can 
neither  appreciate  the  real  worth  of  men,  nor  the  value  of  their  dis- 
coveries !  who  can  neither  foresee  nor  examine;  who  possess  no 
more  of  experience  than  of  instinct,  and  who  pine  in  misery  sur- 
rounded by  priceless  treasures ;  who  are  feeble,  and  permit  those 
who  compose  their  strength  to  expend  their  energies  for  behoof  of 
others  ;  who  let  their  writers  labour  for  mere  support,  their  artifU 
die  of  chagrin,  and  allow  their  geniuses,  who  might  perhaps  sav« 
them,  to  become  fools." 

In  noticing  Edmond  Texier's*  Critiques^  Fourrier  and  hia 
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forerunners  were  slightly  handled,  along  with  the  wonderful 
perfection  to  which  men,  beasts,  and  planets  would  arrive  in 
time.  Whales  would  be  drilled  to  draw  whole  fleets  through 
the  sea,  and  sharks  to  catch  fish  for  man's  use.  As  the 
planets  are  sentient,  and  capable  of  conveying  their  ideas  to 
each  other,  we  might  turn  the  knowledge  thus  to  account. 
Our  correspondent  in  Calcutta  would  make  a  telegram  to 
Mercury  when  passing  his  meridian,  and  the  mercurial  oflicer, 
who  by  the  bye  is  provided  with  a  tail  six  feet  long,  and  a 
serviceable  eye  at  the  end  of  it,  coming  to  the  meridian  of 
London  in  six  hoars,  would  telegraph  to  Greenwich  hospital, 
where  they  are  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  for  him  through  a 
telescope  forty  times  the  power  of  Lord  Rosse*8. 

The  wild  speculations  of  one  age  are  exceeded  by  the  reali- 
ties of  another.  It  might  be  said  of  Fourrier,  what  some  fop 
of  Queen  Anne's  day  said  of  Achilles,  that  '  he  was  a  pretty 
fellow  for  his  time:'  but  beside  the  convenience  of  the  electric 
wire,  how  clumsy  was  our  prophet's  mode  of  conveying  the 
price  current.  Still  some  of  his  dreams  are  not  hkely  to  be 
pqaalied  nor  surpassed.  The  planets,  according  to  him,  will  be 
»ble  to  communicate  their  peculiar  virtues  to  each  other,  thus 
improving  the  flavor  of  meats,  and  the  culinary  and  medicinal 
qu.ilities  of  herbs.  And  after  some  long  lapse  of  ages,  when 
the  last  day  of  a  planet  has  come,  it  unites  itself  to  the  next 
convenient  wandering  body  it  meets,  incorporates  itself  there- 
with, just  as  the  Beer-jug  Gazette  is  blended  witli  the  CoaU 
HoU  Herald,  communicates  to  its  new  partner  an  additional 
vigour  and  fertility,  and  a  new  cycle  commences. 

But  the  name  and  influence  of  our  brave  communist  has 
not  affected  French  heads  only.  Looking  at  Mrs.  TroUope's 
frontispiece,  as  adorning  the  volume  of  Jessie  Phillips^  you 
would  say  that  she  might  be  safely  permitted  to  read  Four- 
rier's  mad  visions,  without  finding  her  nice  sense  of  morality 
tainted  in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  her  sound  Church-of-Eng- 
l^nd  principles  weakened ;  yet  see  the  unhappy  result.  Once 
like  a  good  old  Christian  and  Tory^  she  poised  her  orthodox 
lance,  and  prostrated  the  hypocrite  of  Wrexhill ;  and  in  foreign 
laiuU  she  mixed  with  old  fashioned  Christians,  and  *'  very 
macli  applauded"  what  she  saw  and  heard.  But  see  the  dire 
effects  of  bad  reading,  producing  an  unheaUliy  state  of  the  in- 
terior, and  breaking  out  on  the  surface  of  her  later  novels, 
57 
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I  wliich  the  indulgCDt  reader  may  please  to  consider  as  the  enve- 

lope (vulgo  the  skin)  of  her  internal  life.  A  young  lady  dis- 
turbed by  the  prcvalency  of  existing  evils,  and  perplexed  as  to 

J  the  best  means  of  comforting  and  doing  good  to  her  poor  bro- 

thers and  sisters,  ill-favored  by  fortune,  invites  her  sage  friend? 
to  a  conference,  and  they  take  refuge  in  an  out-of-the-wav 
grotto ;  and  there  uninfluenced  by  the  brawling  of  the  outer 

'  world,  she  gravely  proposes  the  study  of  Fourrier's  system  of 

i  amelioration  ;  for  they  must  acknowledge  that  ''it's  a  very  bad 

world  they  live  in  ;"  that  it  can't  be  much  worse ;  that  Four- 
ricr's  system  promises  well  at  all  events,  that  it  deserves  a 
trial,  and  that,  even  if  it  fail,  they  will  not  find  themselves 
below  their  point  of  departure.  *  She  introduces  at  a  later 
period  of  her  experience,  a  very  respectable  Catholic  priest, 
respectable  that  is,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs,  Mattheios  and  the  other 
estimable  folk  of  the  novel,  and  of  course  in  those  of  the  au- 
thoress  herself;  and  this  conscientious  clerk  commends  him- 
self to  our  respect  by  revealing  secrets  heard  in  the  confessional 
from  a  quasi  penetent,  who  confessed  them  with  the  assured 
hope  that  he  (the  confessor)  would  blabtliem  in  a  certain  quarter. 
And  a  woman  of  information  and  undoubted  talent  bids  os 
believe  such  absurdity,  and  respect  that  man  who  would  in 
real  life  be  considered  a  sacrilegious  hypocrite;  for  he  ack- 
nowledges elsewhere  that  his  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  his 
church  is  of  a  very  slender,  nice,  and  eclectic  character.  We 
are  afterwards  introduced  to  a  high-born,  well-bred  rector,  as 
sel6sh,  self-indulgent,  and  worthless  as  he  can  wdl  be,  who  is 
made  to  appear  almost  conscientious  and  estimable,  by  con- 
trast with  a  high-church  clergyman,  an  inveterate  self-wor- 
shipper, and  unamiable  character.f  The  young  heroine  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  firm  in  the  religious  dogmas  recom- 


•  For  particular^  the  inquisitive  reader  is  referred  to  the  LotUry 
of  Marriage^  Mrs,  Matthews,  and  Uncle  Walter, 

t  Some  years  since,  a  very  low-church  publisher  in  our  city,  in 
order  to  disparage  the  practice  of  auricular  confession,  published  \ 
little  scrubby  pamphlet  appropriately  iUuttrated,  aod  thoroug^l  iy 
inadmissible  into  any  Christian  family  blessed  with  young  peo}«le. 
It  is  probable  that  there  i»  no  more  than  one  bookseller  in  I  Dublin, 
who  would  exhibit  this  precious  pamphlet  in  bis  window  at  the  ^rt^- 
seiit  day.  We  consider  that  the  odious  sketches  in  UncU  WsiiUr 
are  about  as  praiseworthy  in  design  (not  so  bad  in  effect  however) 
as  the  attempts  of  the  Dublin  worthy,  who  wrote*  illustrated,  ai»d 
issued  the  brochure,  so  valued  by  our  unique  Holy  well -street  dealer. 
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mended  by  either  of  these  gentlemen.  So  being  confined  to  her 
own  apartments  for  the  interests  of  the  story,  she  lays  her 
mind  down  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the  Nemesii  of  Faith, 

Now  as  our  younger  readers  see  the  bad  effects  of  studying 
these  visionary  Utopian  schemes  of  Bona,Campanilla,  Nicholas, 
Foarrier,  Proudhon  and  others  on  the  judgment  of  a  staid  old 
lady,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  we  request  them  not  to 
take  such  lucubrations  for  hand-books  of  morality  or  religion 
in  their  studious  moments ;  but  having  a  wholesome  dread  of 
the  waywardness  of  youth,  we  would  scarcely  give  the  advice 
only  for  knowing  that  the  works  in  question  are  scarcely 
attainable. 

We  proceed  to  quote  from  an  amusing  medley  dated  12 
July,  1837.  She  takes  notice  of  the  unamusible  condition  of 
thof^e  who  have  yearly  tickets  for  the  opera ;  and  her  remarks 
strongly  remind  us  of  nearly  forgotten  nights  some  twenty  years 
since,  when  we  did  see  an  occasional  play.  It  enhanced 
our  enjoyment  during  an  interesting  or  comic  scene,  to  cast 
ao  eye  towards  a  stage  box,  and  let  it  rest  a  moment  on  a  most 
nieianrholy  duo  or  trio  of  young  ladies  who  occupied  it.  There 
Was  neither  muscle  of  face  nor  of  body  moved  at  the  most 
harro^ving  or  the  most  laughable  incidents ;  but  when  the  in- 
terest became  rather  too  intense,  they  languidly  looked  towards 
the  stage.  There  was  not  even  the  variety  described  in  the  act- 
ing of  poor  old  Williams : — 

•*  When  joy  the  liveliest  is  exprest. 
He  points  his  toe  and  slaps  his  breast ; 
Bat  when  a  prey  to  deepest  woe, 
He  slaps  his  breast  and  points  his  toe.'** 

Only  for  the  locality  we  would  have  said  that  they  were 
dreeing  some  dismal  weird,  or  performing  penance,  as  we  can 
recollect  no  visit  of  ours  in  which  they  were  not  present. 

Mme.  de  Girardin  takes  notice  that  the  occasional  visitors 
finding  a  stupid  opera  on  the  boards  simply  lament  the  loss  of 
the  tickets'  price  and  that  of  the  evening,  and  all  is  over ;  but 
the  yearly  occupants  find  themselves, 

~— "  iycapable  of  such  a  pitch  of  philosophy :  for  them  a  bad  opera  is  a 
winter  lost.  An  absurd  ballet  is  a  year's  failure  ;  for  them  one  stupid 
evening  is  multiplied  by  twenty  stupid  evenings.  Hence  we  hear  in 
onr  days  actors,  and  airs,  and  steps  hissed,  a  thing  unknown  in  the 
I^arii  of  former  days. 

•  Familiar  epistles  to  Frederic  Jones,  quoted  from  memory. 
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•*  There  has  been  a  great  outcrv  against  the  ministry  for  giving  th^ 
cross  to  SinioD  the  dancer  ;  yet  the  ministry   is   in  the  right.    If  a 
dancer  under  peculiar  circumstances,  merits  the  cross,  be  should  gtt 
it.     To  give  the  Cross  to  a  dancer  is  no  crime,  but  to  remain  a  dancer 
when  one  is  a  Chevalier  of  the  Leprion   of  Honor,  rather  shocks  our 
notions  of  the  fitness  of  things.     The  grimaces  and  gambols  of  the 
savage,  much  less  the  bounds  and  pirouettes  of  the  civilized  man, take 
very  much  from  the  dignity  of  the  man  decorated  with  the  Cros>. 
The  weight  of  a  dancer's  honors  will  impede  the  airiness  of  h's 
eniruchuts.     Glory  lives  by  privations ;  it  requires  heavy  sacrifices. 
There  are  honors  incompatible  with  certain  conditions,  and  ruinous 
triumphs  ;  but  we  must  take  things  with   their  accompanimentjj.    A 
case  in  point  is  presented  by  the  bell-hanger  of  Chateauroui,  who 
was  ruined  by  taking  dinner  with   the  King  of  the  French.     This 
honest  tradesman   used  to  go  from  chateau   to  chateau,  adiujtin? 
damaged  locks,   and  putting  bell  wires  in  order.     He   was  kept  at 
each  chateau  for  two  or  three  days,  in  fact  till  all  his  little  jobs  were 
completed,  taking  his  meals  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  he  departed, 
content  with  his  treatment  and  pay.     But  when  his  patrons  under- 
stood that  his  rank  in  the  National  Guard  had  brought  him  to  Paris 
to  compliment  Louis  Philippe,  and  that  he  had  dined  with  the  Queen 
and  the  Princesses,  the  Ministers  andthe  Ambassadors,  they  could  not 
think  of  entertaining  him  at  the  same  table  with  chamber  maids  &n(i 
footmen.      A  locksmith  not  so  highly  honored  wa«  employed  in  hk« 
place,  and  he  lost  all  his  customers.     He  was  a  proud  man,  so  he 
submitted  to  his  fate  ;  solicited  the  office  of  Oarde  Champetre  *  and 
now  with  sword  on  side,  he  consoles  himself  for  loss  of  place  and  pro 
fit,  by  saying  with  becoming  spirit  that  he  had  bad  the  honor  of  dinii .: 
one  evening  at  the  king's  table.     Glory  has  ita  rigors  which  must  Ik; 
endured.  *        .       •  •  *  •  •  * 

The  Ficomte  proceeds  to  relate  the  difficulty  of  findiii: 
entertaiumeut  or  eiijoymeiit  in  Paris  at  this  season.  A'. 
Tortoyna  you  get  ices  without  sugar,  and  breathe  an  atmospl.ere 
infested  with  tobacco.  If  you  return  home  you  feel  loiifi). 
and  think  of  your  friends  gone  to  the  country,  who  if  they  ta- 
ennui,  feel  it  at  least  in  good  health  and  surrounded  by  go-^ 
air.  That  is  something  :  and  then  they  walk  about,  while  ii.:' 
exercise  is  out  of  the  question  in  the  city.  In  the  gard*  siS  -* 
the  Tuilleries,  the  children  and  their  hoops  beset  you ;  ai-ci  o:: 
the  Boulevard,  mock  Turks  poison  you  with  their  periuij'^, 
under  pretext  of  burning  the  pure  pastilles  of  the  Seniil  ujjutr 
your  nose. 

"What  has  become  of  that  being,  beloved  of  the  gods,  chtTi"*' •' 
by  poets,  that  great  unknown  whom  every  one  wishes  to  entice;  tiat 


*  An  office  combining  the  duties  of  game  keeper,  with  tho.-e  'T* 
rural  policeman. 
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being  indifferent  to  vour  interests  but  still  carrving  hope  along  with 
bim ;  that  andefinea  personage  whom  we  cull  the  visitor,  amiable 
iodiTidus],  who  without  coinpromisiiig  his  dignity,  furnishes  entertain- 
ment to  every  one.     People  sitting  before  their  doors,  keep  their 
loob  on  bim  as  he  listlessly  walks  on,  and  he  furnibhes  a  piquant  ex- 
prefiion  or  two  to  their  lazy  discourse.   The  smiling  young  girl  in  the 
oileonT  follows  hira  with  her  eyes  ;  the  gouty  old  gentleman  buholds 
bim  with  envy  from  his  window,  erjojing  his  walk ;  the  crying  child 
dries  his  eyes  to  get  a  better  view  of  him.     ITc  furnishes  a  new  idea 
to  bi<  beholders ;  he  imparts,  unknown  to  himself,  a  sentiment  to 
every  looker-on :    be  is  distraction  personified  ;  and  a  distraction 
if  alvays  a  benefit  both  to  the  sad  and  the  joyous.     The  visitor, 
bopeof  the  shopkeeper,  future  of  the  poor,  exists  no  more  fur  Paris. 
Perhipi  he  still  perambulates  some  distant  quiet  street^  ;  but  in  our 
^ionable  ones  he  dares  not  venture.     In  the*«e,  a  walk  becomi'S  a 
itrife,tbe  flags  the  field  of  battle  ;  to  wsilk  is  to  wage  war.     A  thou- 
find  obstacles  oppose  you,  a  thousand  snares  are  laid  for  you,  those 
jonmect  are  your  foes,  every  step  you  advance  is  an  enemy  o\er- 
WBM.    The  streets  are  no  longer  free  pasj-ages, — publie  ways  ;  they 
•w  bazaars  where  everv   one  displuvs   his  wares,    ateliers  where 
CMO  exercises  his  craft  in   the  open  air.     'J'he  8i<1eways,   narrow 
wwtth  art  they   are,   are  converted  into  a  poniianent  exhibition. 
Yon  leave  home  in  a  reverie:  an  imjiortant  business,  an  affair  of  the 
b^t,  or  pi'rhaps  a  literary  project,  occupies  you  ;  and  trusting  to 
we  prefect  of  the  police,  you  put^h  on,  fearing  nothing  but  horse-s 
^cles,  or  ill-reared  donkeys.     These  are  quite  enough,   but  for 
w«f  avoidance  you  tru>t  to  instinct.     At  the  corner  of  your  own 
■^ffeta  dozen  casks  are  arranged  before  a  wine  ^hop  in  symmetrical 
*"W";  but  preoccupied  as  you  are,  you  knock  up  against  the  one 
peityou,  and  get  a  disagreeable  bump.     You  express  your  feelings 
J!  'u^age  more  or  less  energetic  according  to  temperament  and 
birthplace,  and  continue  your  route.     Your  ruling  idea  besets  you 
V^^n,  and  a  bucket  full  of  water  is  flung  between  your  legs.    Never 
■undl  a  porter  is  solicitous  for  freshness  before  his  post.     It  will 
be  nice  and  dry  in  halfan-hour,  but  for  the  moment  you  must  quit 
^dags.     You  next  experience  a  great  heat,  and   looking  up  in  a 
^ht  you  are  almost  stifled  with  smoke.     An  emhalleur*  is  merely 
dosing  bis  boxes  surrounding  them  with  canvas,   and  exercising  all 
tbe  disagreeables  of  his  profession  on  the  pavement  which  is  com- 
pletely impeded  by  tho^e  big  chests.     Irritated  by  the:ie  delays,  you 
ourry  on,  an<i  knock  yourself  aL'^ainst  a  straw  chnir  ut  the  corner  of 
the  street,  still  on  the  fla^^s.     Why  is  that  chair  in  that  inconvenient 
>lace,  and  why  has  that  lady  est:ib1i.'<hed  her  domicile  on  a  straw 
hair  at  the  corner  of  a  street  ?     8he  i:?  a  tooth  -pick  seller  ami  in  deep 
jonrning.  She  is  so  for  five  years,  and  the  entire  quarter  is  weary  of 
er  griefs.     We  advise  her  to  remove  her  chair  tu  j>ome  street  where 
er    woes  will  possess  some  novelty.     Still  you  respect  afHirtion, 
id  quit  the puve.     After  a  while  you  resume  it  again,  and  behold  a 

•  On**  who  makes  up  large  packages. 
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working  glazier  approaching  with  wings  of  light,  to  wit,  the  sun 
beams  playing  in  the  large  squares  of  glass  he  carries  in  his  frame. 
As  these  wings  are  frightfully  broad,  you  get  close  to  the  wall  to 
avoid  them,  but  you  feel  yourself  repulsed  by  two  cold  feet  of  a 
slaughtered  ox  just  hung  up  in  front  of  a  stall.  Tou  push  on  dis- 
gusted. You  get  forward  some  perches  without  molestation,  but 
the  wind  rises,  and  the  street  disappears  before  your  e^es.  The 
soft-goods*  shop  has  unfurled  its  sails  ;  muslins  at  twenty  sous  the 
yard  swell  out  on  all  sides  like  balloons ;  handkerchiefs  at  twenty 
sous,  stream  like  conquering  banners ;  calicoes  float  upwards ; 
pocket-handkerchiefs  flutter  ;  transparent  gauzes  caress  vou  ;  ax  are 
scarfs  enwrap  you ;  you  are  enveloped  in  a  dance  of  sylphs,  a  ballet 
of  bayaderes.  A  pitying  shopman  unrols  you,  and  you  proceed  on 
your  way  laughing.  Well,  you  think  you  have  seen  the  last  of  your 
annoyances,  and  you  begin  to  dream:  but  yon  knock  your  head 
against  some  immoveable  object  that  seems  withal  to  hare  life,  for  it 
snorts  and  coughs ;  it  is  partly  before  and  partly  behind  the  wall.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  a  horse,  the  rest  of  him  bemg  with  a  cabriolet 
under  a  penthouse.  He  is  there  a  living  advertisement  requesting 
you  to  employ  his  unseen  portion !  You  take  the  hint,  and  are  con- 
veyed home  out  of  danger.  And  these  are  the  obstacles  that  hav^ 
driven  afar  the  visitors,  the  birds  of  passage,  the  beings  beloved  of 
poets,  for  otherwise  why  would  they  so  often  say,  'the  passers-by 
will  see  engraven  on  my  tomb,'  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  ^o  body  is  now  a 
lounger,  a  passer-by,  a  visitor  :  he  takes  an  omnibus  and  calls  him- 
self a  traveller. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  the  truUoir  now-a-days  belongs  to  every  one 
except  the  lawful  owner,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  foot  passenger.  The 
fruit  sellers  encumber  it  with  their  baskets ;  china  dealers  use  it 
adroitly  for  the  disposal  of  their  wares.  You  cannot  pass  without 
breaking  a  flask,  a  cup,  or  a  glass  ;  and  you  pay  for  the  article  smashed: 
the  buyer  in  spite  of  himself,  is  the  discovery  of  our  age.  The  eom- 
missionnaire  uses  an  ingenious  device  to  get  employment.  He  stretches 
himself  out  on  the  pavement  to  sleep  (.^),  and  if  you  wish  to  avoid 
demolishing  his  nose  or  breaking  his  arm  you  are  splashed  in  the 
kennel.  Of  course  the  sleeping  tox  runs  for  a  cabriolet  as  you  are 
not  fit  to  be  seen,  and  his  readiness  cannot  be  left  unrequited.  But 
these  are  not  the  only  dangers.  From  nine  till  twelve  o'clock  falls 
the  carpet  showers,  and  you  enjoy  the  dust  of  the  houses  from  every 
window.  A  friend  of  ours  lately  received  on  a  bonnet  of  the  finest 
Leghorn,  a  pair  of  beautiful  scissors  of^  English  make,  shaken  from 
the  fringes  of  a  carpet ;  its  mistress  is  probably  looking  for  it  at  this 
very  hour  in  every  corner  of  the  house. 

"  And  why  do  you  persecute  our  foot  passengers  ?  why  sow  his 
rout  with  the  relics  of  your  feast?  why  cover  his  inoffensive  hvad 
with  your  crumbs  ?  why  will  you  oblige  him  to  walk  on  vour  melon 
peels,  your  oyster  shells,  or  your  rejected  salad  ?  Give  him  room ; 
It  is  all  he  demands.  The  street  is  his  kingdom  ;  let  him  reign  at 
liberty.  The  street  is  a  thoroughfare,  not  an  asylum :  it  belongs  to 
the  passers  through,  not  to  tbe  inhabitants." 

Under  the  date,  July  19, 1837,  we  find  a  paper,  part*  of  which 
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we  cannot  help  extracting  though  the  subject  is  touched  on  in 
oar  introductary  matter :  tlie  reader  will  scarcely  regret  the 
pictnreof  which  the  outline  only  has  been  presented. 

"Who  it  that  keen  flatterer,  that  first  dared  to  say  that  the  French 
art  t  light  people  ?  We,  light  indeed  !  There  exists  not  on  the  earth  a 
■tre  grtTe,  more  routinith^  more  manical  people  than  ourselves,  and 
■othingii  more  enduring  than  a  mania.  A  passion  may  be  over- 
come, a  mania  never.  And  why  do  they  call  us  light  ?  Is  it  because 
vt  occupy  ourtelvet  about  frivolous  things?  But  if  ve  are 
occupied  about  them  teriously,  it  is  not  lightness  nor  frivolity  any 
loogtr.    A  irivQlout  character  attaches  importance  to  nothing,  we 

ca  the  contrary  attach  great  importance  to  a nothing.     In  order 

teexprets  French  unsteadiness,  we  would  not  say  a  butterfly  on  a 
^cr,  a  fly  on  a  feather,  a  child  in  a  swing,  a  swallow  on  a  weather- 
coefc,  a  slight  weight  on  a  slender  twig.  No  :  we  would  say  a  heavy 
&t  nun  in  a  tilbury,  a  heavyweight  m  a  slight  machine,  an  cxor- 
bittot  price  tet  on  a  valueless  object,  a  serious  application  to  a  piece 
c' foolery,  gravity  in  nonsense,  a  great  zeal  for  matters  of  no 
^Qrth.  •  •  •  Oar  understanding,  our  spirit  may  be  light  and 
^;  our  character  it  the  reverse,  and  has  been  so  from  earliest 
tinies.  Love  of  change  constitutes  a  mutable  character,  but  with  us 
iothing  changes,  we  are  always  the  same. 

"We  vary  our  kings  a  little,  that  is  all;  we  never  vary  our  j}1ea- 

^^ ;  our  tastes  are  everlasting,  our  fashions  of  a  frightful  soliility. 

ToQ  might,  in  order  to  express  the  stability  of  a  thing,  say  that  it 

*iU  lut  at  long  at  a  fashion.     For  thirty  years,  our  men  believe 

^l^iBttelves  delighted  with   their  ugly  dress;  for  fifteen  years,  onr 

*<*nMn  are  encumbered  with  their  leg  o'  mutton  sleeves ;  and  for 

^J^yeartj  thick  muslin  cravats  imprison  the  necks  of  our  fashion- 

2^    We  will  be  happy  under  a  reign  that  endures  the  length  of  a 

'iiiuon ;  to  attain  the  period  of  a  fashion  is  to  live  to  a  good  old  age. 

**  We,  light  indeed !  look  at  us  on  holidays,  for  it  is  in  their  hours 

^pleuure,  that  a  people's  character  can  be  known.     Look  for  truth 

Htin  a  well,  but  m  a  hearty  laugh.     The  dances  of  a  country  are 

1^ stamp  of  their  originality.  Look  at  a  Spanish  dance  !  what  pride-— 

what  grandeur  !  how  well  it  exhibits  the  fine  shape  !   it  is  an  extra 

cnament  on  beauty.  Behold  the  dance  of  Italy,  joyous  and  passionate  ! 

ft  it  the  delirium  of  an  imagination  always  active,  which  expresses 

iCtalf  in  movements  so  quick,  so  lively,   that  it  would  appear  iro- 

wstible  for  the  performer  to  stop.*     It  is  an  amusement  resembling 

he  ezerciset  of  a  madman.     Think  of  the  German  valine !     what 

handon  I    what    langor !     what    enjoyment  I      Even    the    English 

ancet»  to  active  to  restless,  so  quarrcl^iome  in  appearance. 

''And  now  consider  the   Gallic  performance.     What  pedantry  1 

hat  pretention  1  a  dance  of  actors  who  wit>h  to  be  admired,  a  piece 

*   We  were  about  being  displeased  with  the  chevalier  for  omitting 
ir  Irish  jigt,   but  with  a  slight  variety  he  describes  their  character 
these  allusions  to  the  Italian  steps. 
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of  vanity  in  performers  who  are  only  anxious  to  know  what  is  thought 
of  them.  And  it  is  not  only  at  fashionable  balls  that  the  cantre-dunfe 
is  so  serious  ;  the  same  things  are  not  a  whit  more  animated  in  the 
villages.  The  balls  of  Musard  are  simply  grosser  in  their  character, 
but  have  no  more  genuine  hilarity  than  the  others.  Then  louk  to 
our  theatre.  For  sixty  years  there  is  no  change  in  our  pirouettes: 
the  sky-blue  shepherds  are  replaced  by  white  and  red  peasants  ;  but 
their  steps  are  the  same,  and  their  admiration  for  their  8hepherlie^<t:s 
has  not  changed.  For  sixty  years  they  have  admired  with  the  same 
}.estures  ;  they  have  joined  their  hands  the  same  way  in  their  enthu- 
siasm, and  they  caress  their  chins  with  the  same  naivete,  merely  to 
express  their  sense  of  her  beauty.  The  shepherd  springs  forward, 
he  assumes  a  pose,  he  is  satisfied  with  himself  but  be  dissembles ;  l>e 
bends  his  body  backwards,  he  stretches  his  arms,  he  takes  a  spring  and 
then  he  whirls.  He  whirls  for  a  time,  then  stands  firm  on  both  soles 
with  much  pride,  and  seems  to  say,  *  here  I  am.*  This  time  he  is 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  himself,  and  makes  no  secret  of  it. 

"He  now  slowly  raises  one  leg  in  the  air,  keeps  it  suspended  for 
some  time,  and  then  he  turns  on  the  other,  the  original  limb  still 
pointing  to  the  horizon  like  the  pasteboard  appendage  of  A/r.  Punch 
kept  suspended  by  a  wire.  When  he  considers  that  he  has  whirUd 
enough,  he  restores  liberty  to  the  stiffened  limb,  and  it  rejoins  its 
comrade  of  its  own  accord.  He  then  strikes  the  boards  with  both, 
in  the  style  of  a  conqueror,  and  gives  himself  up  to  all  sorts  of  con- 
tortions, but  with  the  gravest  air,  till  in  order  to  give  himself  re*t, 
he  sets  himself  to  admire  his  partner.  And  these  proceedin«r8  are 
re-commenced  with  the  next  pas  ;  and  every  evening  your  dancer 
will  conduct  himself  in  the  same  manner,  and  all  for  your  auua^r- 
ment.*  •  *  Ah,  you  may  say  that  we  are  giddy,  but  K'oli 
at  our  fashions,  our  entertainments,  and  our  arts,  and  you  will  ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  the  most  constant  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  Turks  have  quitted  the  turban,  but  we  will  ne\er  la;* 
aside  the  round  hat  In  Spain,  the  buU-fightB  have  ceased  for  6ome 
time,  but  in  France,  pirouettes  will  never  cease.  Gall  not  a  p^i'pl^ 
changeable,  whose  dances  are  lugubrious,  whose  fantasies  are  inva- 
riable, whose  fashions  are  eternal." 

Forgetting  her  testimony  to  the  endurance  of  usage?,  our 
fair  authoress  mentions  a  change  in  the  fashion  of  names,  ia 
a  paper  alluditig  to  the  custom  of  sending  booqaets  on  tie 
day  of  the  AssuMPriON  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  all  that  are 
called  Mary. 

August  19,  1837.  "The  week  has  passed  in  the  celebration  of 
family  festivals  We  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  that  more  than 
twenty  thousand  bouquets  were  distributed  in  Paris  the  day  of  the 
Assumption.  Ail  the  myrtle  flowers  we  have  seen  !  and  so  carefully 
enveloped  in  their  white  paper  envelopes!  Where  were  they  going? 
to  a  mother,  to  an  aunt,  to  a  sister,  to  a  cousin.  Who  has  net  a 
Mary  to  offer  homage  to,  among  his  cousins  or  bis  friends  ?    Vca 
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must  be  an  orphan^  a  widow  abandoned  by  earth  and  heaven,  if  you. 
have  not  a  bouquet  to  send  on  the  Assumption  to  some  woman.  In 
Paris,  all  women  joung  and  old  are  called  Mary ;  all  the  little  girls 
are  Marys.  This  charming  name,  which  perhaps  no  one  ought  to 
presume  to  bear,  is  not  only  a  religious  observance  ;  it  is  a  preten- 
sion. Formerly  they  gave  children  the  most  extraordinary  names 
taken  from  the  now  extinct  folio  romances.  They  called  them 
Coralie,  Pamela,  Palmyra,  Clarissa^  Zenobia,  Clara,  Clorind^, 
Aglaure,  Aglae,  Amanda,  Malvina.  They  looked  out  for  a  name 
not  borne  by  every  one :  they  would  not  have  a  young  lady  of  birth 
having  the  same  appellation  as  her  waiting  maid.  This  fashion  has 
pa&sed  away :  indeed  we  do  not  regret  it ;  but  we  attack  the  oppo- 
site exaggeration  ;  the  great  pretension  to  simplicity,  which  induces 
every  mother  to  give  the  same  name  to  her  daughter  has  its  ridicul- 
oas  side.  This  last  winter  at  a  children's  ball,  we  counted  twenty- 
two  Marys,  you  could  bear  nothing  but  Marie,  '  Marie,  come  here, 
Marie,  Marie  ;'  and  every  time,  twenty-two  little  ladies  all  ran 
where  they  heard  the  call.  The  abuse  of  the  best  things  is  so  un- 
leasant,  that  we  have  begun  to  dislike  this  name  so  sweet  in  itself. 
fes,  at  this  moment  we  would  welcome  Calp^tumiu,  Fatima,  hmeitia* 
or  Fredegonda,  It  would  be  at  least  less  pretentious  than  the  dear 
name  Mary  which  perforce  of  becoming  fashionable,  has  lost  its 
di!^tinctive  charm. 

"  To  the  family  festivals  have  succeeded  those  of  the  colleges. 
The  distribution  of  prizes  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  solem- 
nities of  the  year.  It  is  a  joyful  day  for  the  parents,  even  though  they 
be  kings  and  queens.  A  mother  has  said,  on  learning  that  her  son 
had  obtained  the  prize  for  history^  '  In  his  position  it  is  the  prize 
I  would  particularly  wish  for  him.'  This  mother  is  the  Queen  of  the 
French.  M.  the  Duke  D'Aumale  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
success,  for  according  to  general  opinion,  he  deserved  it.  They  say 
that  M.  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  was  fiy-iishing  at  Neuilly,  when 
the  news  came  of  his  acquiring  the  prize  of  Natural  History.  His 
joy  was  so  great,  that  he  dropped  his  rod  ;  and  the  fish  on  the  point 
ot  being  pulled  up,  made  his  escape.  This  event  proves  that  the 
^lory  of  the  great  is  occasionally  favorable  to  the  little — fishes  in  this 
instance. 

'*  It  was  a  good  idea,  that  of  the  king's  to  give  to  his  children  an 
opportunity  of  sharing  one  of  the  most  delightful  enjoyments  of  boy- 
hood, and  himself  to  come  down  from  the  anxieties  of  his  royal  seat, 
to  see  his  children  crowned  just  as  an  honest  citizen  would  do.  The 
only  distinction  the  young  dukes  enjoyed  was  that  of  being  able  to 
bring  more  thao  one  of  their  family  to  witness  their  triumph,  each 
private  pupil  having  the  enjoyment  of  one  ticket  only. 

"  Mothers  commonly  shed  tears  in  abundance  on  these  occasions. 
It  is  a  physical  effect  useless  to  resist ;  the  better  scholar  the  child 
is,  the  more  abundant  the  tears.  If  you  see  a  woman  bathed  in  tears 
and  in  a  state  bordering  on  despair,  you  may  be  certain  that  she  is 
the  mother  of  the  youtn  who  has  been  crowned  three  times.  The 
tmotions  are  respectively  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
prizes.     The    prize    for     French    declamation     being    given,    she 
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wipes  her  eyes.  At  the  prize  for  Latin  translatioB,  she  corerR  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief;  Greek  translation,  she  biirstA  into 
tears  ;— Cosmography,  she  sobs.  Happily  they  pass  to  another 
class  ;  she  comes  to  herself,  and  the  tears  resume  their  empire 
with  another  ^oman.  Tears  like  these  are  sweet.  Sach  is 
woman's  life :  the  tears  which  they  are  not  ashamed  to  shed  before 
the  eyes  of  others  are  the  recompense  of  those  they  must  shed  in 
secret" 

Among  the  succesafal  students  are  named  O'Donneb  and 
MacDonnels  (A  sister  of  Delphine's  was  married  toan  O'Don- 
nel).  In  the  evening  the  pupils  were  treated  to  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  Tournament  and  the  Indian  races  at  Tivoli.  What 
amused  our  fair  looker-on  better  than  these^  was  the  address 
handed  to  the  spectators  by  one  whose  position  should  have 
weaned  him  from  such  worldly  speculations. 

TOPPIN, 

TBS  TtTOLI  BBBMIT. 

N.R — Hi9  spouse*  washes  andnuingles.  Rue  de  Bussy,  iVo.  6,  opposite 
the  Hue  des  Mauvais  Garfons. 

••  It  is  pretty  evident  that  it  is  a  badly  condncted  household.  How 
can  a  hermit  and  a  washerwoman  live  together  in  comfort  ?  If  the 
wife  has  plenty  of  customers,  adien  to  solitude,  our  hermit  will  Dot 
have  a  moment  to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  hermit  lives  in 
absolute  retirement,  his  wife  will  see  no  customers,  and  then  adieu  lo 
business.  The  idea  of  this  household  has  caused  us  considerable 
anxiety  ;  but  why  should  a  mangle  woman  think  of  marrying  a  hermit 
at  all ! 

•*  This  hermet  recalls  to  our  minds  a  practical  piece  of  pleasantrr 
of  which  he  was  the  accomplice.  Some  years  since,  a  humorous  and 
clever  person  being  at  Tivoli  in  grand  company,  borrowed  the  hermit'i 
gown,  wig,  and  long  beard  ;  and  being  thoroughly  concealed  by  his 
disguise,  he  waited  patientlv  to  be  consulted.  A  confederate  sedacei 
all  the  handsome  women  of  their  acquaintance  who  were  at  Tivoli, 
to  come  and  visit  him  ;  and  the  false  hermit  amused  himself  hr 
roguishly  prophesying  for  every  fair  visitor,  whatever  be  knew  she 
was  most  anlious  to  obtain." 

In  the  Feuilleton  of  Blst  October,  1887,  Mme«  de  Oirardln 
examines  the  different  systems  of  those  who  divide  their  feilow 


•  Tour  porters,  and  small  shopkeepers  in  Paris  would  not  say,  *  ny 
wife*  for  any  *  earthly  crowns'  (see  Miu  Mtgg»  passim).  It  is  only 
Dukes,  peers,  and  ordinary  gentlemen  who  can  afford  to  use  the  ex- 
pression. Ourselves  have  seen  undoubted  gentry  cordially  saiate 
their  dependants  and  humble  acquaintance  in  public,  but  never  beheld 
a  green  grocer,  second  hand  bookseller,  or  working  carpenter,  bailed 
hy  a  grand  shopkeeper  of  the  streets  called  Grafton,  SackviUe,  or 
\Vestmoreland. 
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creatures  into  classes.  The  article  is  longer  than  onr  lessening 
space  can  accommodate,  but  we  give  some  extracts,  though  at  the 
risk  of  spoiling  the  general  effect, 

*  •  *  «<  Some  philosophers  have  made  a  division  of  the  human 
race  according  to  nations,  calling  them  Egyptian,  Greek,  Slavonic, 
&c.  According  to  the  characters  they  recognise  in  these  people,  they 
class  every  one  of  their  acquaintance.  A  savant  of  this  persuasion 
would  never  marry  a  wife  having  the  visible  marks  of  such  and  such 
a  race  ; — would  not  on  any  consideration  take  a  servant  of  the  Qreek 
species.  All  the  Qreeks  according  to  him  are  intelligent,  but  they 
are  gluttons  and  thieves.  By  Greeks  he  did  not  absolutely  mean 
natives  of  the  Peloponnesus,  but  persons  having  a  certain  shape  of 
bead,  foot,  jaw,  &c.  '  Thief  and  glutton,'  said  he,  '  the  Greek  would 
eat  up  all  my  sugar.'  He  selected  an  attendant  of  a  race  less  intelii* 
gent,  but  honest  and  devoted  ;  and  the  chosen  one  being  an  oaf,  let 
ail  the  plate  be  stolen.  See  the  ends  to  which  we  are  conducted  by 
science. 

"  The  physicians  have  another  system  of  classification,  viz. — phy- 
sical constitution  ;  and  they  arrange  your  place  at  first  view.  <  You 
are  not  Mons.  So  and  So,  you  are  not  man  or  woman,  you  are  a 
Bilious,  a  Sanguine^  a  NervouSf  or  a  Lymphatic'  We  have  heard  a 
triend  of  ours  thus  express  himself — '  Ah  1  that  person  has  wit  and 
understanding — that  bilious  who  was  here  yesterday.'  *  That  is 
M. . — ^'  <  Ah  I  I  was  formerly  acquainted  with  his  mother,  a  very 
amiable  S€mguine.*  If  you  scold  the  chamber-maid  for  her  laziness 
or  neglect  before  him,  he  mutters,  '  Lymphatic*  If  a  fine  child 
comes  in  his  way  he  will  embrace  it  with  much  tenderness,  exclaim- 
ing, '  beautiful  organization, — Nervo-Sanguine.'  However,  this  does 
not  prevent  him  from  treating  all  his  patients,  bilious,  nervous,  and 
lymphatic  in  the  same  manner,  and  killing  all  with  the  most  con- 
scientious impartiality. 

"  The  philosophers  have  invented  moral  classifications :  their  sys- 
tem having  more  particular  reference  to  the  state  of  society.  Their 
two  great  divisions  are  the  Meneurs  and  the  Menees,  (leaders  and 
I(:d)j  these,  the  masters  everywhere,  those,  waiting  for  the  direction 
of  the  others  before  they  move  ; — objects  and  their  reflections,  shep- 
l^erds  and  sheep,  Orestes  and  Pylades.  The  art  of  good  govern- 
inent,  they  say*  entirely  consists  in  the  proper  application  of  this 
discovery,  the  Meneurs  acting  the  governors  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  state,  the  Menees  filling  subordinate  offices,  and  carrying  out 
the  others'  instructions.  Let  the  Meneurs  create,  organise,  put  the 
great  engines  in  movement ;  then  the  Menees  come  in  to  keep  the 
machine  going,  and  the  wheels  in  the  appointed  grooves.  The  first 
l^ve  genius,  courage,  and  energy,  the  others,  patience,  and  order, 
qualities  as  serviceable  as  any.  The  grand  secret  is  to  select  the 
right  man  for  the  rieht  place.  The  cause  of  all  the  disorders  in 
France,  is  the  selection  of  the  Menees  for  the  proper  office  of  the 
Meneurs;  for  working  under  the  influence  of  these  latter  without 
^eing  aware  of  it,  they  act  for  the  private  advantage  of  the  Meneurs, 
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not  for  the  general  weal.  Probably  the  number  of  the  Meviex  is 
rather  small  with  us  ;  and  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  conduct  a  whole  population  of  Meneurs. 

•*  A  woman  of  understanding  thus  accounts  in  her  peculiar  sense 
for  all  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  amongst  us  ; — *  There 
are  in  the  world  two  classes  that  wage  incessant  war  on  each  other, 
who  hate  and  despite,  and  will  hate  and  despise  each  other  for  ever  ; 
and  these  are  the  people  who  wash,  and  the  people  who  do  not  wash 
their  hands.  You  will  never  succeed  in  reconciling  these  parties : 
they  will  never  live  together  in  peace,  for  there  is  one  thinyf  that 
cannot  be  overcome — disgust ;  another  thing  that  can't  be  endured 
humiliation  ;  and  in  this  quarrel,  disgust  clings  to  one  side,  humi- 
liation falls  to  the  other.  You  can  never  induce  a  dandy  to  loJ^ 
with  a  rag-picker,  no  more  than  you  can  induce  an  ugly  woman  to 
surround  herself  with  beautiful  ones.  Neither  will  you  ever  per- 
suade people  who  wash  their  hands  to  live  on  good  terms  with  those 
who  do  not  wash  their  hands.' 

"  Now  for  the  latest  classification.  •  We  resemble  the  irrational 
animals,  or  they  resemble  us,  more  or  less.  You  sir,  perhaps  restm- 
ble  the  eagle — Monsieur,  the  jackal  I — Madame,  the  marten — Matle- 
moiselle,  the  squirrel.*  A  friend  of  ours  has  laid  down  the  law  in  tbi* 
matter,  thus :— *  Human  kind  consists  of  two  great  races,  naniel*, 
dogs  and  cats.*  He  does  not  mean  to  say  that  we  lead  a  cat  and  iic>^ 
life  ;  on  the  contrary  we  agree  well  enough  together  ;  we  are  uit 
ferent  but  we  are  not  unfriendly.  The  individual  of  the  caninf  rate 
has  all  the  good  qualities  of  that  animal,  good-nature,  courage,  fide- 
lity, and  frankness,  but  he  is  also  encumbered  with  his  defectji,  cre- 
dulity, improvidence,  and  bonhommie* — woe  the  day  !  for  though  it 
be  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  it  is  a  defect  in  the  character.  The  camne 
man  (properly  so  called)  is  full  of  good,  solid  qualities,  but  he  w&r.w 
address.  He  is  very  rarely  a  seducer :  he  is  destined  to  serious  em- 
ployments where  courage,  probity,  and  frankness  are  required.  He 
makes  a  good  soldier,  a  good  husband,  a  sincere  friend,  the  best  of 
servants  : — be  is  a  good  comrade,  a  sublime  dupe.  The  dug — m<^n 
furnish  heroes,  poets,  philanthropists,  faithful  notaries,  model  grocer^, 
commissionnaires,  water-carriers,  cashiers,  bank-clerks,  and  letter- 
carriers  :  in  fine,  they  always  select  such  offices  as  leave  them  free 
to  remain  honest  men. 

"  But  the  brave  Dog,  though  adapted  to  feel  love,  seldom  has  hi* 
affection  returned.  He  married  some  one  who  has  seduced  him  : — He 
lends  money  to  young  play-wrights,  who  notwithstanding  will  not  s^ii  1 
him  a  pit  ticket  :*-His  wife  whom  he  adores,  is  a  coquet*  and  he  is 
ruined  by  his  children.  Socrates,  Begulus,  Epaminoud&s,  aiii 
Washington  belong  to  this  devoted  class. 

The  Cat  man  on  the  contrary  has  none  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Dog  man,  but  he  reaps  ail  their  attendant  advantages.  He  is  eg»t  »- 
tical,  avaricious,  ambitious  and  envious,  jealous  and  perfidious;  but 

•  This  quality  including  good* nature  uuited  to  weakness  of  cha- 
racter, not  having  an  exact  equivalent  in  English,  we  retiin  tiit- 
original. 
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lie  is  prudent,  adroit,  agreeable,  gracious,  persuasive,  gifted  with 
intelligence,  management,  and  seduction.  He  posseses  an  infused  expe- 
rience ;  he  makes  a  shrewd  guess  when  knowledge  fails ;  he  finds 
out  what  they  wish  to  conceal  from  him  ;  he  absorbs  with  impunity 
everything-  calculated  to  injure  him.  The  Cat  man  never  cultivates 
U'-eless  virtues,  but  he  easily  acquires  all  profitable  ones.  This  race 
furnishes  great  diplomatists,  pnme  ministers,  K  ■  s  but  we  will  not 
pve  offence.  It  supplies  seducers,  and  generally  all  those  whom 
wonitn  call  perfidious.  Ulysses  and  Hannibal,  Pericles  and  the 
Marechal  de  Richelieu,  belong  to  the  Feline  race.  We  are  indebted 
to  it  for  most  of  our  fashionable  beaux  and  many  statesmen,  for  in- 

stance  M.  de but  we  will  not  be  guilty  of  flattery. 

"This  ingenious  system  admits  all  the  nice  shades  which  education 
can  produce.  Thus  a  Dug  man  brought  up  among  the  Cats,  often 
acquires  some  of  their  profitable  defects,  and  gets  rid  of  his  own  per- 
nioious  good  qualities.  He  becomes  mistrustful ;  he  preserves  his 
natural  goodness,  but  he  repulses  all  those  who  desire  to  abuse  it. 
He  acquires  many  bad  gifts  which  perfect  his  character.  A  Canine  man, 
brought  up  in  Normandy,  becomes  a  finished  prefect,  a  ditto  banker 
a  ditto  manufacturer,  or  a  ditto  speculator.  He  is  a  man  of  honor 
who  knows  the  world,  no  more  a  dupe  than  a  cheat. 

"  But  the  finest  specimen  of  all  is  the  Cat  reared  up  among  the  noble 
race  of  Dogs, — for  instance  in  Brittany.  He  becomes  the  irresistible 
being,  the  superior  man.  He  preserves  his  address  and  profound 
intelligence,  his  infallible  instinct,  his  finesse,  his  grace  ;  and  he  ac- 
quires all  the  good  properties  of  his  patrons.  He  even  exhibits  among 
his  Dog  friendb  an  extra  amount  of  goodness,  for  it  is  diflBcult  to 
preserve  a  just  medium  in  circumstances  not  of  habit,  nor  natural. 
A  converted  Cat  is  much  more  generous  than  a  Dog.  He  is  deter- 
mined  to  surpass  every  one.  •  •  Buonaparte  was  a  Cat  brought 
up  araong  the  Z>og# .  He  was  a  Corsican  whose  dreams  were  of 
glory  not  of  revenge.  •  •  « 

'21th  October,  1837.     "  The  other  day  we  were  guilty  of  a  great 
imprudence,  though  the  dog  and  cat  division   was   well  enough   re- 
cti ved.     It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  Cats  coming  forward  and  hum- 
bly avow  themselves  to  belong  to  the  canine  divieion,  while  a   great 
h'eirfoutid/and  cunningly  confessed  in  a  low  voice,   •  I  was  frightened 
by  the  article,  for  I  had  some  doubts  about  being  considered  a  cat.' 
The  Meneurs  and  Menies  came  off  very  fairly  too :  it  was  a  serious 
i'ica  (not  one  of  ours),  and  oflFended  no  one,  as  who  may  not  reckon 
himself  among  the  Meneurs  !     Weakness  of  charact<*r  is  full  of  self- 
<leceir,  and  uses  all  sorts  of  misnomers  lo  disguise  itself.     Obstinacy, 
^hich  is  a  weakness  of  the  first  order,  gives  its  name  to  those  with 
whom  it  abides  an  •  strength  of  opinion  ;*  indecision  calls  itself  *  pru- 
dence ;'  stupidity  is  *  constancy  of  opinion  ;*  and  laziness,   *  force  of 
inertia.*    Thus  the  feeble-minded  not  recognising  themselves  among 
the  MenSes,  have  made  no  complaint ;  but  how  could  the  unwashed 
be  deceived  or  propitiated  1     People  may  believe  themselves  good 
when  they  are  evil,  intelligent  when  they  are  silly,  or  charming  when 
they  are  ugly :  but  no  one  can  suppose  that  his  hands  are  clean  un- 
less they  have  been  washed.      The   water  is  there  to  give  the  lie. 
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£rror  is  impossible  ;  a  flatterer  could  not  persuade  the  greatest 
fool  in  this  matter.  A  crowd  of  courtiers  would  lose  their  labour 
flattering  a  prince  on  the  grace  with  which  he  had  just  washed  bii 
hands,  it  the  ablution  had  not  taken  place.  Behold  the  imprudence 
we  have  been  guilty  of  in  launching  a  shaft  which  had  sped  so  un- 
erringly to  the  centre  of  the  butt»  and  the  number  of  enemies  we 
have  made  among  the  dirty-fingered :  it  is  really  frightfuL" 

However  often  M.  de  Girardin  thought  it  expedient  to 
change  his  political  creed,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
through  the  foar  volames  of  his  lady's  passing  observations, 
any  views  not  consistent  with  rational  liberty  and  good  govern- 
ment, as  we  understand  them  on  this  side  of  the  "  sea  sleeve." 
Her  equanimity  was  frequently  disturbed  by  the  little  street 
insurrections  so  pleasantly  described  by  De  Bernard  in 
L Homme  Serieux.*  In  the  paper  of  Ifaisch  6th,  1839,  she 
thus  speaks : — 

**  The  JEmeute  has  not  come  to  the  gathering  point ;  it  has  not 
proceeded  yet  to  blows,  it  scolds.  It  abuses  the  people  who  pass  in 
Toitures.  If  it  perceive  a  lady  inside  a  coaoh»  it  cries,  '  oh !  you  are 
.at  your  ease ;  you  will  take  no  trouble  you  can  avoid :  can't  you  go 
on  foot  as  we  do  ?*  And  not  a  harness  or  coach  maker  has  protested 
against  this  outcry.  It  is  evident  that  th«  boot  and  shoe  makers  ar< 
in  the  majority.  *  No  more  hackney  coaches  I'  yqu  say.  Be  it  so. 
L^t  us  so  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  the  oommonweal ;  hut  let  the 
reform  be  adopted  in  its  full  r^r.  Go  on  then,  coachmen,  grooms, 
footmen,  hostlers,  htmtsmen,  and  prickers.  We  are  the  friends  of 
the  people— we  will  not  indulge  in  a -luxury  which  offends  its  delicate 
nostrils.  Go  on  good  people:  make  out  your  living  some  other 
way :  we  don't  want  you :  quit  the  stables,  and  become  good  citizens. 

'*  And  now  that  we  must  go  on  foot,  what  shall  we  do  with  the$e 
useless  ornaments?  What  good,  for  instance,  in  a  gown  of  white 
satin  or  sky-blue  velvet  to  walk  the  streets  ?  a  woollen  staff  will  do 
quite  well.  Go  to  then,  brave  weavers  of  our  old  city  of  Ljons, 
quit  your  looms,  you  are  free :  we  have  no  farther  need  of  your  ser- 
vices.    No  more  drudgery — be  happy,  and  turn  oat  g^ood  citizens. 

''  But  if  our  ladies  are  no  more  to  don  these  proud  dresses,  vhj 
should  they  use  expensive  lace  ?  Down  with  alt  laces  then,  black 
and  white,  laces  in  relief,  blonde  laces,  point  de  Paris,  point  de 
Alerifon,  Down  we  say  with  these  humiliating  ornaments!  the 
women  of  the  people  will  not  have  them.  As  a  friend  of  the  people 
we  will  not  have  the  woman  more  bedizened  than  the  man.  No 
more  the  floating  veil  I  ridiculous  net,  so  often  torn,  so  oftea  re- 
placed. Lace  merchants,  close  your  shops ;  ^ve  a  holiday  to  jour 
poor  women :  their  eyes  are  ipjured  by  the  delicate  natnre  of  their 
work.     We  are  more  generous  than  you,  and  will  give  them  rest. 


*  See  Ibish  Quartcrlt  Rbvikw,  No. 
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"  We  have   suppressed   horses,   coaches,   satin,   silk,   lace :  why 

should  we  spare  jewels,  the  insulting  jewels  worn  for  no  purpose  by 

the  rich*  but  to  excite  the  envy  of  tnose  who  cannot  afford  them  ? 

What  is  the  use  of  diamonds  for  instance,  but  to  tempt  the  thieves  ? 

How  can  a  lady  crown  her  head  with  diamonds,  and  so  many  poor 

without  bread!  it  is  unjust.     Jewellers,  please  to  close  your  shops  : 

ve  have  no  need  of  you,  my  friends:  your  art  only  serves  to  irritate 

the  poor :  you  encourage  vice  in  exhibiting  all  these  treasures :  go, 

do  penance,  and  become  rood  citizens. 

*'  But  the  ribbons  !  Ah  !  they  are  so  light,  so  frraoeful,  so  pretty  I 
apare  them.  And  why  should  we  spare  them  ?  They  fasten  nothing, 
neither  the  hair,  nor  the  dress :  they  are  only  ornaments,  and  orna- 
raents  must  not  be  retained.  The  useful,  and  nothing  but  the  useful  1 
the  useful  is  now  the  ornamental :  we  need  to  be  dressed,  not  orna- 
xnented.  What  need  have  you  of  ribbons.  Madam?  To  keep  you 
warm !  eh !  No.  Then  renounce  ribbons,  and  give  rest  to  the 
thousands  of  arms  that  are  now  fatiguing  themselves  at  St.  Etienne 
to  indulge  your  caprices.  Leave  these  brave  men  time  to  occupy 
themselves  with  politics.  Why  should  they  spend  the  long  day  at 
labor  ?  To  support  their  uives  and  children — nonsense.  It  is  only 
to  indulge  your  whims'  in  the  fabrication  of  cabbage  heads,  true  love 
iemotM,  and  perfect  contentments,  charming  fantasies  to  which  your 
iDCOostancy  adds  a  new  name  every  year.  No  more  ribbons,  dear 
weaYera !  you  are  all  good  citizens :  cross  your  arms,  and  amuse 
yourselves  with  an  excursion  on  your  railroad. 

*'  But  as  we  have  extinguished  silks,  velvets,  manufactures  of 
Lyons  and  manufactures  of  St.  Etienne,  why  should  we  not  render 
their  liberty  to  the  silk  worms  ?  The  poor  creatures !  they  are 
literally  stifled.  They  are  kept  in  an  intolerable  atmosphere  ;  their 
fate  is  frightful.  Poor  insect  1  our  luxury  has  kept  you  in  durance 
vile,  till  now :  bless  this  era  of  equality  which  restores  you  to  liberty. 
The  first  century  of  our  era  saw  the  emancipation  of  the  woman, 
the  twelfth  that  of  the  slave,  the  eighteenth  took  the  chains  off  the 
serf,  the  nineteenth  will  see  the  freedom  of  the  silk  worm.  But  here  a 
dii>agreeableidea  intrudes.  What  will  the  interesting  reptile  do  with  his 
independence?  To  pass  from  the  dense  air  of  servitude  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  for  ages,into  the  inebriating  atmosphere  of  liberty, 
will  be  too  abrupt  a  transition  to  a  being  so  delicate.  And  then  you 
cannot  emancipate  an  entire  nation  of  caterpillars  without  some 
anxiety  for  their  future  well  being.  What  employment  can  we  pro- 
cure for  the  insect  ?  Shall  we  make  him  a  citizen,  or  allow  him 
political  rights  ?  he  would  not  thank  us  for  these  privileges.  Per- 
haps the  place  of  bHtterfly  in  the  royal  gardens,  or  cockchafer  in  the 
crown  forests  might  be  secured  fur  him. 

"  The  more  we  think,  the  wider  spreads  the  economical  field 
before  us.  Suppress  rich  dress  and  ornament :  then  will  the  women, 
particularly  the  ugly  ones,  give  no  encouragement  to  mirrors,  toilette- 
tables,  or  psyches.  The  manufacture  of  glass  ceases,  and  the  con- 
tented workmen  will  turn  out  the  best  of  citizens.  No  longer  caring 
to  be  seen  by  others,  of  course  we  go  to  no  expense  for  crystal  lus- 
tres  or  candelabras  of  gilt  bronze.     Ladies  at  a  party  in  woollen 
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dresses,  would  not  relish  to  be  set  in  high  relief  by  these  artificial 
suns.  Smash  the  chandeliers !  the  lights  of  the  understanding?  will 
suffice  for  us :  behold  thousands  of  workmen  now  metamorphosed 
into  joyous  citizens  ! 

**  And  now  figure  to  yourself,  saddlers,  lace  makers,  ribbon  wea- 
vers,  and  workers  in  bronze,  giving  their  arms  to  their  wive*,  &n<i 
followed  by  their  children,  hungry  and  oo  foot,  but  on  foot  like  the 
rest  of  the  world  ;  without  money  but  equally  without  envy,  without 
bread  but  without  humiliation,  without  salary  but  without  a  tvrant 
master,  naked  but  free,  wretched  but  proud>  and  enjoying  that 
greatest  of  luxuries,  idleness. 

*•  There  will  be  no  longer  a  barrier  between  poor  and  rich  ;  the 
strictest  equality  well  unite  the  great  and  little,  for  all  will  be  little. 
The  dreams  of  our  modern  economists  will  be  fulfilled,  and  themselves 
will  be*content.  They  will  rub  their  hands, — perhaps  they  would 
wash  them,  but  for  a  long  time,  Windsor  soap  (made  at  Marseilles), 
will  have  been  suppressed  as  a  most  unnecessary  fantasy;  the  reign 
of  the  people  will  be  established,  and  the  enemies  of  opulence  trium- 
phant.*' 

'*  After  all,  these  very  means  will  be  the  surest  to  establish  aristo- 
cracy in  time.  Why  were  sumptuary  laws  enacted  in  former  sges  ? 
Why  in  Rome  and  Venice,  did  they  forbid  expensive  displays  ?  Merely 
to  prevent  the  nobility  from  impoverishing  themselves  by  their 
follies,  and  enriching  the  inferior  classes  by  their  spoils.  Tou  saf 
that  the  great  are  enriched  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor ;  on  the  contrary 
the  people  are  fattened  on  the  prodigal  follies  of  the  rich  nobJe^. 
It  is  because  the  Duke  of  ■     is  ruined  by  his  waistcoats,  that  hh 

tailor  has  made  a  fortune  ;  the  Marquis  of'   ■    and  the  count  of 

have  lost  their  estates  on  the  race-course,  and  Cremieuz  and  Hohhi 
are  thereby  enriched.  And  you  desire  that  our  young  elegantt  sbouid 
o  on  foot  !  they  ought  to  be  thankful  to  you,  for  you  save  them 
rom  that  misery  which  would  make  them  your  equals  ;  and  v^u 
deprive  the  people  who  labor,  of  all  the  money  they  would  gain  bj 
these  young  fools.  Bravo  gentlemen  I  you  establish  sumptuarr  la«'^ 
which  your  opponents  would  not  venture  to  tamper  with,  and  which 
in  the  end  will  crush  yourselves  ;  you  protect  accumulated  fortnnes  in 
forbidding  their  owners  to  spend  them,  you  stifle  growing  ones  which 
might  tend  by  rivalling  them  in  time  to  preserve  equality;  in  fine  tou 
work  for  the  revival  of  the  aristocracy,  but  the  masses  will  pardon 
you  as  being  ultra-democrats.' 


f. 


*  Notwithstanding  all  our  L&dy's  keenness  of  penetration,  moderate 
fortunes  and  little  luxurious  expenditure  would  nuike  a  happier  ^tate 
of  things  than  our  present  boundless  luxury  and  miserable  destitu- 
tion. It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  delicately  nortnred  lady,  one  pf^^ 
with  a  fine  taste  for  literary  and  other  luxuries,  to  see  these  things 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  struggling  tradesman  or  laboarer. 
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It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  our  fair  writer,  if  we 
omitted  to  give  some  specimen  of  her  devotional  thoughts  and 
feelings.  The  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  religious  element 
as  seen  through  her  poetic  coloring. 

"  Every  one  of  as  has  some  favorite  festival.  Some  prefer  the 
Fete  Dieu,  and  regret  the  beautiful  processions,  which  formerly 
traversed  the  city  in  every  direction^  with  waving  banners,  young 
girls  with  downcast  eyes,  and  adorned  with  white  crowns  and  veils, 
and  battalions  of  choir  children  exhibiting  their  scarlet  robes  in  the 
sun.  And  then  the  rich  tapestries  hung  .out  from  balconies,  the 
magnificent  tabernacles,  with  their  rich  accompaniments  of  superb 
candelabras,  and  precious  vases — fairest  mansions  that  could  be 
devised  by  the  rich  of  the  earth  to  receive  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  It 
is  the  most  poetic  of  ceremonies,  the  vapour  of  perfumes  uniting  it- 
self to  the  scent  of  tobbb,  so  as  to  intoxicate  the  senses  of  the  devout 
worshippers. 

**  Other  spirits,  we  should  say  other  hearts  affect  the  day  of  the 
Assumption.  For  them  the  Blessed  Mart  is  the  heavenly  load- 
star :  from  her  radiates  the  effulgence  of  beanty,  purity,  and  love. 
6be  rules  by  every  claim  and  right ;  she  unites  the  chastity  of  the 
Toung  Virgin  to  the  august  dignity  of  the  Mother;  she  is  powerful 
by  her  grace,  absolute  by  her  sweetness,  awful  in  her  innocence  ; 
and  yet  it  is  to  her  intercession  we  sue,  to  obtain  pardon  of  offences 
sgainst  this  spotless  virtue. 

"  To  young  wives,  the  festival  of  Ghristhas  is  a  welcome  solem- 
nity.  The  lovely  new-born  Infant  captivates  their  eyes :  they  feel 
for  him  devotion  blended  with  maternal  love.  To  the  hearts  of 
women,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  scarcely  speaks  as  powerfully  as  the 
Inyant  Jbsus.  This  festival  is  of  so  affecting  a  character,  that  it 
once  made  a  poet  of  a  friend  of  ours,  who  was  very  ignorant  of  verse, 
till  one  monung,  when  on  retormng  from  early  mass  she  improvised 
the  following  stanzas,'* 

Then  follow  some  beautiful  lines,  which  we  would  most 
gladly  translate,  had  the  poetic  gift  been  among  our  birth-day 
pre3€Dt9.  They  are  the  aspirations  of  a  childless  mother  for 
that  very  doubtful  blessing,  a  child.  We  pray  some  lady  on 
whom  the  divine  afflatus  has  breathed,  to  open  the  fourth 
volame  at  page  10,  and  send  us,  either  prepaid  or  unpaid,  a 
Worthy  transfusion  of  the  sweet  poesy  they  will  there  find. 
Dclphine  was  then  a  young  childless  wife,  and  there  is  an  ia- 
describable  melancholy  charm  about  the  lines,  that  may  be 
well  attributed  to  this  circumstance. 

"Twelfth  day  is  also  an  imposing  festival  from  the  prevailing 

sentiment  which  it  brings  with  it.    These  proud  kings  prostrate  before 

the  lowly  crib,  human  power  humbling  itself  before  tlie  divine,  the 

crown  lost  in  the  encircling  glory9--4dl  these  images,  grand  and 
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gracious  at  the  same  time,  strike  the  soul  by  their  deep  meaning, 
and  charm  the  eyes  by  their  vastness.  Along  with  this  the  Epiphahy 
is  a  household  festival.  It  brings  together  a  joyfal  group  animated 
with  sportive  contests,  and  childish  merriment.  It  is  celebrated 
with  joy  while  the  family  reunion  is  complete  ;  but  a\as,  where  a  seat 
is  vacant,  the  festival  is  only  a  day  of  mourning. 

**  But  our  own  favorite  solemnity  is  Palm  Sundjlt,  The  very 
sight  of  a  bit  of  blessed  palm  (box  wood)  still  affects  us  as  when  a 
child*  At  Rome  they  have  the  genuine  palm  brought  from  the 
environs  of  Genoa.  God  knows  how  we  love  the  palms !  and  with 
what  profound  respect  we  are  inspired  by  this  tree  of  the  Scriptures  1 
these  waving  branches  embracing  in  themselves  all  the  poetry  of  the 
East  ;  and  yet  the  memories  of  our  childhood  are  so  strong,  that  the 
sacred  palm  blessed  bv  the  Pope  himself,  had  a  weaker  effect  on  iu 
than  a  little  branch  of  Pariiian  box  wood. 

"  Last  Sundav  the  inhabitaots  of  this  great  city  seemed  to  sympa- 
thise strongly  with  us.  The  drivers  of  the  public  Tehicles  had  the 
collars  of  their  horses  ornamented  with  branches  of  palm,  and  the 
women  returning  from  church  had  their  hands  filled  with  a  provisioa 
of  the  blessed  shrub.  Every  one  attached  an  idea,  a  belief,  a  souve- 
nir to  this  sacred  ornamenti  which  be  or  she  was  going  to  fastea 
over  some  revered  object— one  over  the  portrait  of  his  mother,  ano- 
thor  (it  must  be  confessed)  above  the  bust  of  Napoleon,  a  third  over 
the  holy-water  vessel,  a  fourth  over  the  image  of  her  patroness. 
•  What  folly,'  cry  the  philosophers,  « to  pay  such  reverence  to  a 
dwarfish  little  shrub,  which  scarcely  requires  a&  inch  of  soil,  and  is 
only  fit  for  making  combs  and  souff  boxes  !*  Ah»  what  fine  people 
the  philosophers  are  1  they  never  have  the  slightest  distrust  of  them- 
selves :  their  proud  revelations,  their  lofty  thoughts  are  ever  at  com- 
mand ;  and  they  have  no  need  of  exterior  objects  to  recal  them  from 
a  di.stance.  What  use  can  the  image  be  to  him  who  is  never  without 
the  idea,  or  the  guardian  recollection  to  him,  whom  a  defect  of 
memory  has  never  led  into  a  fault  ?  We  acknowledge  that  we  have 
not  this  strength  of  soul.  We  have  need  in  our  hours  of  prostration 
of  a  holy  image,  of  a  sacred  souvenir,  to  come  to  our  assistance, 
when  our  souls  are  in  troublci  consolation  and  counsel  enter  again 
through  our  eyes ;  and  we  make  this  acknowledgment  the  more 
readily,  as  we  have  seen  minds  of  a  very  superior  order  subject  to 
the  same  weakness." 

The  longest  article  must  have  an  end,  but  in  this  instance 
it  is  not  for  lack  of  material,  as  our  selections  have  scarcely 
extended  beyond  the  first  volume.  For  an  exact  picture  of 
the  period  over  which  the  papers  extended,  as  to  fashions, 
public  feeling,  state  of  the  fine  arts,  groupings  in  private  and 
public  life,  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  future 
historian  of  those  things  which  are  neglected  by  the  setters  up 
of  the  skeletons  of  past  national  events.  We  scarcely  know  a 
book  better  adapted  to  fill  up  hours  spent  in  railroad  carriage:*, 
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by  the  banks  of  country  streams,  or  on  the  rocks  of  watering 
places'.  Accounts  of  spectacles,  races  at  Chantilly,  exhibitions, 
fireworks,  and  glances  at  the  fashions,  necessarily  occupied 
some  space  as  the  feuilletons  appeared.  They  will  enter  into 
the  tableaux  of  some  future  Macaulay  of  the  Champs  Elys^es ; 
but  to  a  large  portion  of  ordinary  readers  they  would  be 
supremely  uninteresting.  However  they  do  not  take  up  dis- 
proportionate space.  Some  of  the  novels  of  this  lady  have  not 
given  OS  as)  much  satisfaction  as  these  journals  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Launay.  From  the  healthy  tone  of  his  lucubrations  we 
expected  something  more  edifying  than  the  plan  and  details 
of  the  Marquis  de  Pontanges.  A  model  lady  marries  a  violent 
idiot  [we  would  be  glad  to  know  how  the  dispensation  was 
procured),  and  bestows  the  most  tender  care  on  him.  Love^ 
lace  becomes  domesticated  at  the  castle  ;  and  if  she  does  not 
fall  into  his  clutches,  it  is  not  her  religious  nor  moral  strength 
that  saves  her.  We  are  made  to  see  however  that  if  she  had 
gone  astray,  it  would  be  a  mere  self-sacrifice  to  her  lover's  ease 
of  mind,  not  a  gratification  to  herself.*  This  fascinating 
jouth  at  last  runs  off  out  of  pique,  and  marries ;  but  on  re- 
turning from  the  church  with  his  bride,  he  hears  of  the  death 
of  his  true  love's  husband.  Oh,  woe  and  desolation  !  he  runs 
off  to  her  chateau,  and  she  knowing  nothing  of  his  marriage, 
receives  him  with  the  sincerest  joy,  as  her  future  husband. 

However  she  is  presently  undeceived,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
be  off  to  console  his  deserted  spouse.  When  she  considers 
herself  cured  of  her  fantasy,  they  meet  again  in  the  gay  world. 
He  is  more  infatuated  than  ever,  and  she,  finding  her  heart 
Rot  entirely  healed,  makes  a  marriage  of  reason  and  esteem. 
This  is  done  suddenly,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Lovelace, 
*hose  wife  dies  most  inconveniently  the  very  same  time. 
After  some  genuine,  but  not  very  enduring  sorrow  on  his 
part,  he  flies  like  a  steam  coach  to  the  castle  of  his  long  tried 
love,  and  is  politely  welcomed  by  her  husband.  We  next 
Itear  of  him  in  a  mad  house,  and  we  are  not  informed  that  she 
^^joyed  much  happiness  in  her  second  espousals.  She  is  how- 
ever strongly  commended  for  having  retained  her  virtue  and 
Kason  between  two  madmen.  Now,  however  faulty  the  novel 
^^)  be  in  outline  and  coloring,  there  was  evidently  no  malice 

For  A  fine  expose  of  this  convenient  help  to  morality  see  Miss 
EiljL'eworth's  LecTHtra.     Le  Marquit  de  Pontanges  was  an  early  work. 
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prepense  in  the  authoress's  mind.  She  wrote  to  excite  sjtr 
pathy  for  the  sufferings  which  the  weaker  portion  of  homanit 
endure  at  the  hands  of  tlieir  selfish  and  unprincipled  tyrants. 

It  is  probable  that  Gay  had  no  design  of  encouraging  in 
formers'  or  turnkeys'  daughters  to  loose  conduct,  or  shof 
boys  to  take  to  the  road,  when  he  wrote  his  dramatic  sermo 
against  hypocrisy  and  political  knavery ;  yet  the  Beggai^i  Open 
is  a  decideidly  unedifving  spectacle  for  young  people.  Kaoi 
of  the  same  quality  but  lighter  in  quantity,  may  be  justly  lii« 
to  the  Marquis  of  Poriangea. 

The  Lorgnon  (Eye-glass)  is  a  very  pleasant  novellette.  ^  Sb 
evidently  sketches  herself  in  the  heroine  of  the  story  :  for  thi 
hastiness  of  expression,  occasional  sharpness  of  repartee  a 
sarcasm,  speedy  remorse,  and  satisfoction  for  pain  given  tbtte 
by,  kindness  of  heart,  and  defence  of  absent  friends,  qualitlQ 
ascribed  to  the  lady  of  the  story,  are  thoroughly  appropriati 
to  herself,  as  we  find  her  painted  by  her  sorrowing  Uteni] 
friends  and  admirers. 

In  BalzoffB  Cane,  an  article  which,  carried  in  its  mutoi^i 
left  hand  renders  him  invisible,  she  humourously  ascribes  bii 
wonderful  insight  into  character,  modes  of  life  of  all  classeii 
intimate  knowledge  of  puzzling  business  affairs,  &c.,  to  the 
wonderful  virtue  of  his  bamboo^ — we  are  sorry  for  not  han^g 
room  for  the  extract. 

It  is  surprising,  and  pleasant  at  the  same  time,  to  find  n* 
spectful  and  affectionate  references  to  religious  usages,  an^ 
sincere  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  religious  influence,  thro  varioai 
papers  of  the  series,  when  we  reflect  on  the  continual  attend' 
ance  of  such  lax  professors  as  Balzac,  Th&>phile  (hnHtti 
Latouche,  &C.9  at  her  select  reunions.  Though  we  hear  of  tf 
domestic  complaints  nor  amicable  arrangemenU  for  liriof 
apart^  but  on  the  contrary,  great  and  successful  efforts  made  1) 
times  by  the  lady  to  extricate  the  gentleman  out  of  the  bandi 
of  powerful  foes  in  high  places,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  thai 
her  married  life  was  blessed  with  much  domestic  coosfort. 
she,  living  in  the  world  of  poetry  and  romance,  he  occapwc 
day  and  night,  struggling  for  a  high  political  position,  devisiiV 
giant  posters  for  the  dead  walls,  and  canatde  for  the  rise  10^ 
fall  of  bubble  and  other  shares  in  new  companies*  She  i- 
gone,  and  France  will  not  see  her  peer  for  a  century  to  coffic 
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Art.  III.— fat  AND  LEAN. 

1.  The  Pkilosophif  of  Living,      By  Herbert   Mayo,  M.D. 

Third  Edition.     London:  Parker,  lb5L 

2.  Pkf/siologie  Du  Gout^  ou  Meditations  de   Gastronomie 

IVanscendanle,  Sec.  8fc,     Paris:  Charpentier,  LS4?2. 

If  we  were  a  physician  we  should  first  write  a  good  history 
of  obesity ;  we  should  then  establish  one  empire  in  that  nook 
of  science,  and  we  should  have  the  double  advantage  of  having 
for  our  patients  those  who  enjoy  the  best  health,  and  of  being  daily 
besieged  by  the  fairest  portion  of  the  human  race;  for  to  have  a 
natural  portion  of  plumpness — to  be  neither  too  much,  nor  too 
liiile  iu  flesh — ^is  the  study  of  woman's  entire  life. 

What  we  have  not  done,  some  doctor  will  yet  do  ;  and  if 
he  be  skilful,  discreet,  and  of  an  amiable  disposition,  we  pro- 
mise him  miracles  of  success.  "  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex 
ossibus  fusresJ*  We  understand  by  obesity  that  state  of  oily 
con^^'estiou,  in  which,  although  the  individual  be  not  sick,  his 
lij'ibs  increase  by  degrees  in  size,  and  lose  their  original  form 
and  symmetry. 

There  is  a  kind  of  obesity  which  is  confined  to  the  abdomen  ; 
it  is  rarely  observed  in  woman  ;  as  their  fibre  is  softer  and 
much  weaker,  when  they  are  attacked  by  obesity,  it  spares 
nothing.  We  call  this  variety  gadrophory ,  and  gastrophoriea 
those  who  are  attacked  by  it.  We  are  even  one  of  this  class 
ourselves  ;  but  although  our  corporation  is  rather  prominent, 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg  is  thin  and  wiry,  and  the  nerve  as 
i^ree  as  in  an  Arab  steed. 

Nevertheless  we  have  always  looked  upon  this  developement 
as  our  greatest  enemy.  We  have  however  conquered  it,  and 
rt'duced  it  to  a  fixed  and  convenient  size :  but  to  overcome  it, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  war  against  it ;  and  it  is  to  a  contest 
of  thirty  years  that  we  owe  whatever  we  have  gained  by  the 
^struggle.     This  was  also  Savarin's  weakness.     He  writes  : — 

**  I  will  begin  by  giving  an  extract  from  more  than  five  hundred 
d-.a!oj;ues  which  I  formerly  had  with  my  table  companions,  who 
^trre  threatened  with,  and  suffering  from  obesity. 

Obese — ^>Vhat  delicious  bread  !  Where  do  you  get  it  ? 

Mvself. — At  Limet's,  rue  de  Hichelieu ;  he  is  baker  to  their  R.  H. 
tie  Duke  of  Orleans^  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  ;  1  get  it  because  he 
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I  18  a  neighbour  of  minei  and  I  continue   it   because  I   have  said  he 

j  makes  the  best  bread  in  the  world. 

I  Obese. — I  shall  take  a  note  of  it,  I  eat  a  good  deal  of  bread,  and 

•  with  such  bread  as  this  I  should  nerer  wish  for  any  other. 

,  Another  Obese. — But  what  are  you  doing  there?    You  are  col- 

i  lecting  all  the  meat  in  your  soup,  without  touching  that  fine  Carolina 

!  rice. 

!  Myself.-^It  is  a  particular  regime  that  I  have  adopted. 

Obese. — It's  a  bad  regime  !  I  am  passionately  fond  of  rice,  as  well 

as  lees,  paste,  and  such  things  ;  nothing  is  more  nourishing,  cheaper, 

or  more  easily  procured. 

•  A  perfect  Obese. — Be  kind  enough  sir,  to  pass  me  up  those  pota- 
;                                                                                           toes  that  you  have  before  you.     At  the  rate  things  are  going,  1  fear 

I  shall  be  late. 

I  Myself.— There  they  are  at  your  hand. 

t  Obese.r— But  serve  yourself  first ;    there  is  enough  for  us  both, 

I  and  after  us  the  end  of  the  world. 

1  Myself. — As   for  me,   I  never  use  potatoes  ;  1  look  upon  them  as 

I  only  useful  in  time  of  famine ;  io  any  other  case  I  think  them  abom- 

I  inably  insipid. 

•  Obese.— This   is  a  gastronomical  heresy  !  there  is  nothing  bettpf 
I  than  potatoes  ;  I  eat  them  in  every  form  ;  and  should  they  be  served 

up  at  the  second  course,  either  d  la  lyonrunse,   or  au  souffli,  I  here 
■  protest  that  I  am  resolved  to  have  my  rights. 

I  A  lady   Obese. — I   should  feel  much  obliged  for  those  Soissoas 

beans  which  I  perceive  at  the  end  of  the  table. 
}  Myself — After  having  complied  with  the  request,  and  hummiog  to 

myself  a  well  known  air — 

Les  Soissonn^kis  sont  heureuz, 
Les  haricots  sont  chez  euz. 

Obese. — Don't  joke  ;  they  are  a  source  of  great  wealth  for  that 
country.  Paris  consumes  an  immense  quantity.  I  must  also  claix 
your  indulgence  for  those  small  beans  that  grow  in  marshy  groiuid. 
and  which  are  called  Windsor  b^ans  ;  when  they  are  young,  they  are 
a  dish  for  the  gods. 

Myself.—  My  curse  on  all  beans  I 

Obese,  with  a  determined  air. — 1  scorn  your  anathema  ;  will  it 
not  be  said  that  you  are  a  council  in  yourself,  that  you  wish  to  dicure 
to  every  body? 

Myself  to  another  /ac/^.— I  have  to  congratulate  you,  madam,  on 
your  impraved  health ;  it  seeu^s  to  me  that  ypu  )iave  got  6omt;Ahat 
stouter  since  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

Obese I  am  probably  indebted  for  that  to  my  new  regime. 

Myself.— How  is  that  ? 

Obese.  For  some  time  I  breakfast  on  good  gravy  soup,  a  bo«l 
sufficient  for  two  ;  and  such  soup  I  the  spoon  would  stand  in  it. 

Myself  to  another. — Madam,  if  1  am  not  deceived  by  your  e^^e«. 
you  will  accept  a  part  of  this  charlotte  I  am  about  to  cut  for  yoa. 

Obese Then,  Sir,  mv  eye^  do  deceive  you;  I  have  befpre  me 

two  things  which   I  prefer ;  and  they  are  both  of  the  masculine 
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gander  •  the  one  is  this  cake  of  rice  from  the  gold  coasts  ;  the  other 
is  this  enormous  Savoy  biscuit ;  for  you  must  know  that  I  am  passion- 
ately fond  of  sweet  pastry. 

To  another  lady. — Allow  me.  Madam,  while  they  are  discussing 
politics,  the  other  side,  to  serve  you  to  this  Frangipane  tart  ? 

Obese.— With  the  greatest  pleasure,  there  is  nothing  agrees  with 
me  better  than  pastry.  We  have  as  tenant  of  ours  a  pastry  cook  ; 
and  between  my  daughter  and  myself,  I  believe  we  expend  the  whole 
of  the  rent,  and  even  more,  on  pastry. 

Myself,  after  looking  at  the  young  iady.^It  seems  to  agree  with  you 
wonderfuUy.yourdaughter  is  a  very  fine  looking  person,  well  fed. 

Obese — Well,  sir,  would  you  believe  that  her  companions  some- 
times tell  her  she  is  too  fat. 

Myself. — It  is  perhaps  from  motives  of  envy. 

Obese.-— That  is  very  possible.  But  I  mean  to  get  her  married, 
and  the  first  chil^  will  settle  all  that. 

It  is  by  such  conversation  that  I  have  illustrated  a  theory,  the 
elements  of  which  I  did  not  think  existed  in  the  human  species : 
which  is  that  corpulency  is  chiefly  produced  by  a  diet  too  much 
mixed  with  mealy  substances;  and  thus  I  learned  that  the  same 
system  of  diet  is  always  followed  by  the  same  effect. 

And  so  we  find  that  carnivorous  animals  never  get  fat  (  the  wolf, 
the  jackall,  birds  of  pray,  tbe  raven,  &c.,  for  instance) 

Uerbiverous  animals  do  not  get  very  fat,  at  least  so  long  as  age 
lias  not  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  repose  ;  and  on  the  contrary  they 
have  been  always  known  to  fatten,  and  in  a  little  time,  when  they  are 
fed  on  potatoes,  corn  and  meal  of  every  description. 

Obesity  is  unknown  amongst  savages,  or  amongst  those  who  are 
obliged  to  work  to  support  themselves,  and  who  eat  but  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  support  life.  * 

According  to  the  preceding  observations,  the  truth  of  which 
any  one  can  verify,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  chief  causes  of 
obesity. 

The  first  is  the  natural  disposition  of  the  individual.  Almost 
all  men  come  into  the  world  with  certain  predispositions  of 
which  they  bear  the  mark  on  their  countenance.  Out  of  a 
hundred  who  die  of  consumption,  ninety-nine  have  brown  hair, 
tbe  visage  long  and  the  nose  pointed.  Out  of  a  hundred  obeses 
ninety-nine  have  short  faces,  round  eyes  and  flat  noses. 

It  is  then  true  that  there  are  some  persons  predestined  to  a 
certain  degree  of  obesity,  and  whose  digestive  faculties,  sup- 
posing everything  else  equal,  absorb  a  greater  quantity  of  fat. 

This  physical  fact,  of  which  we  are  thoroughly  convinced,  has 
the  effect  of  making  us  take  rather  pleasant  views  of  thngs 
OD  certain  occasions. 

When  we  meet  in  society  a  young  girl,  very  sprightly,  rosy- 
cheeked,  with  a  roguish  nose,  round  figure,  pluujp  fat  hands 
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I  \  and  short  round  little  feet,  every  one  is  delighted  with  her,  anJ 

I  '  coMsicier  her  a  cliarmidg  creature;  whereas  we,  instructed  by  ex- 

perience,  look   upon   her  when  ten  years  older,  and  sec  tiie 
ravnges  wliich   obesity   shall   have  made  on  all  that  is  now  so 

J  fresh  and  so  much  admired,  and  we  lament  over  afflictions  that 

'  have  not  yet  come.     This   premature  compassion  is  a  painful 

feeling,  and  furnishes  a  proof  amongst  a  tliousaud  others,  tUt 
man  would  be  more  unhappy  if  he  could  see  into  futurity. 
The  second  and  principal  cause  of  obesity  lies  in  the  meal  or 

!  flour  which  is  ihe  principal  element  of  uur  daily  food. 

We    have  already  stated   that  all  animals  fed  on  farinous 

j  substances  are  sure  to  fatten  ;  and  man  is  subject  to  the  same 

•  laws. 

I  Mealy  food  produces  more  expeditiously,  and  with  more  cer- 

tainty, its  eflects  when  it  is  mixed  with  sugar ;  the  sugar  and  hi 

i  contain   hydrogen,   a  principle  common  to  both;    and  ti.ej 

;  are  both  inflammable  substances.     Being  thus  combined,  ii  is 

:  the  more  active,  inasmuch  as  it  is  agreeable   to  the    ta^te,  and 

thus  sweet  meats  are  seldom  taken  before  the  natural  appetite  i> 

I  satisfied,  when  there  remainsbutthatotiier  appetite  for  luxuries, 

which  we  are  obliged  to  excite  by  all  that  the  most  refined  art 
and  the  most  enticing  changes  can  produce. 

This  kind  of  food  is  not  less  incrustating  when  it  is  mixed  with 
drink,  as  beer  and  other  beverages  of  the  satne  nature.  Those  vt".o 

1  drink  it  habitually  are  known  to  have  the  largest  bellies,  and  some 

families  in  Paris  who,  in  1817,  drank  beer  for  economy,  becaust 
wine   was  too  dear,   were  rewarded  by   an  increase  iu  their 
appearance  which  they  found  very  inconvenient, 
i  A  double  cause  of  obesity  results  from  too  much  indulging 

in  sleep,  and  want  of  exercise. 

Tlie  human  body  gains  much  during  sleep,  wliile  it  Ivse'^ 
but  little,  as  the  muscular  action  is  suspended.  It  woulii  o^ 
necessary  then  that  the  surplus  acquired  during  sleep  be  spct 
by  exercise  ;  but  by  the  fact  of  sleeping  too  much  we  depnve 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  action. 

Another  consequence  is  that,  as  great  sleepers  avoid  evouti.e 
shadow  of  fatigue,  the  excess  of  assimilation  is  carried  away  'js 
tlie  force  of  circulatiou,  and  becomes  charged,  by  a  proccs>,  i>t 
which  nature  has  reserved  to  herself  the  secret*  witli  addiiio..^ 
particles  of  hydrogen ;  and  fat  is  formed  to  be  deposited  lv 
the  same  operation,  in  the  capsules  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

The  final  cause  of  obesity  consists  in  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking. 
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It  has  been  well  rernarkt^cl  that  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
liuman  species  is  to  be  able  to  eat  without  being  hungry,  and 
drink  without  being  thirj^ty.  This  is  a  privilege  that  does  not 
belong  to  the  brute,  for  it  has  its  origin  in  our  indulging  in 
liie  pleasures  of  the  table,  a:id  our  passion  for  prolonging  them. 
Tliis  two-fold  propensity  has  been  found  wherever  man  exists ; 
»e  know  that  savages  eat  to  excess,  and  get  brutally  intoxicated 
whejiever  the  opportunity  presputs  itself. 

^^e  take  from  8avarin  the  folio  ving  curious  passages  : — 

"We  have  before  us  an  example  which  mav  be  known  to  half  Paris. 

Mr.  Lang  had  one  of  the  most  brilliant  bouses  of  the  city  ;  he  wad 
particularly  noted  for  the  splendour  of  his  entertainments,  but  l.e 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  bad  stomach  as  he  was  for  his  love  of  the 
piea.siires  of  the  table,  and  he  ate,  what  he  knew  would  not  agree 
with  him,  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 

Everything  went  on  well  up  to  the  coffee  inclusively  ;  but  soon  his 
stomach  rebelled  against  the  labour  imposed  upon  it,  pains  set  in,  and 
ihe  unfortunate  man  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  on  a  sofa,  where 
he  remained  till  the  next  day,  to  expiate,  by  long  sufferings,  the 
pl*'a>ure?  of  a  moment. 

What  is  mo-^t  remarkable  is  that  he  never  reformed  ;  during  his  life 
he  was  known  to  submit  to  this  strange  alternative  ;  and  his  suffer- 
iiig>  of  the  day  before  had  no  effect  on  the  repast  of  the  next. 

Those  whose  stomachs  are  in  order  are  effected  by  excess  in  eating 
and  drinking  in  the  manner  we  have  stated  in  the  preceding  instance. 
Eserytbing  is  digested  ;  and  what  is  not  necessary  for  the  renovation 
of  the  body  becomes  settled  and  is  converted  into  fat. 

Others  again  suffer  from  constant  indigestion  ;  whatever  they  take 
does  no  good,  and. those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  are  surprised 
that  so  many  good  things  do  not  produce  a  better  effect. 

It  may  be  easily  seen  that  I  am  not  exhausting,  or  entering  too 
Ciinutely  into  this  subject:  there  are  many  other  secondary  causes 
*inch  spring  from  our  habits,  the  confused  state  of  our  passions  and 
pleasures,  which  aid  and  stimulate  those  I  have  specified. 

1  leave  all  that  to  my  successor  whom  I  have  introduced  in  the 
b-':inning  of  this  chapter,  and  will  confine  myself  to  what  i.s  the  right 
of  the  first  come  in  all  matters. 

u  i.s  now  many  years  since  intemperance  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  observers.  Philosophers  extolled  temperance,  princes  made  laws 
to  promote  it,  religion  censured  all  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking, 
but,  alas  1  people  ate  as  much  as  ever,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
sre  indulged  in  more  and  more  every  day. 

I  should  perhaps  be  more  fortunate  were  I  to  take  another  course. 
1  shall  describe  the  physical  iuconoeniences  of  the  stomach,  stlf  pre- 
servation perhaps  will  be  more  pursuasive  than  the  voice  of  religi(»ii, 
ni're  eloquent  than  sermons,  more  powerful  than  laws,  and  1  am 
convinced  that  the  fair  sex  will  not  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  and 
coiumon  sense. 
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Inconveniences  of  Obesity, 

Obesity  has  ft  very  disagreeable  effect  on  both  lexeSj  inasmuch 
as  it  impairs  both  strength  and  beauty. 

It  impairs  strength,  because  in  increasing  the  weight  of  the  body 
to  be  put  in  motion,  it  does  not  increase  the  motive  power ;  it  is  still 
more  injurious  in  obstructing  respiration,  which  renders  it  impo^ible 
to  continue,  for  any  time,  any  occupation  which  requires  muscular 
strength. 

Obesity  impairs  beauty  as  it  destroys  that  harmony  of  proportion 
primitively  established ;  because  all  the  parts  do  not  increase  to  the 
same  extent,  or  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  injurious  to  it  also  by  filling  ap  those  cavities  which  nature 
intended  to  be  empty  :  hence,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet 
faces  which  were  once  interesting,  and  which  obesity  has  rendered 
almost  insignificant. 

Napoleon  was  not  an  exception  to  this  law.  He  became  very  stout 
during  his  last  campaigns  ;  from  pale  his  complexion  assumed  a  dull 
and  heavy  appearance,  and  his  eyes  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  usual 
expression. 

Obesity  produces  a  dislike  for  dancing,  walking, riding,  and  an  uD' 
fitness  for  all  kinds  of  occupations  and  amusements  which  require 
activity  and  skill. 

It  predisposes  us  also  to  various  diseases,  such  as  apoplexy,  dropsy, 
ulcers  on  the  legs,  and  other  affections  difiicult  to  be  cured. 

Examples  of  Obesity. 

Amongst  the  heroes  who  were  remarkable  for  their  size,  I 
only  remember  Marius,  and  John  Sobieski. 

Marius,  who  was  originally  of  small  stature,  became  aa  broad  a^  he 
was  long ;  and  it  was  perhaps  his  huge  size  that  frightened  the  Cim- 
bri  who  were  sent  to  murder  him. 

As  to  the  Kin^  of  Poland,  his  obesity  was  very  near  costing  him  his 
life.  Having  fallen  into  the  midst  of  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish 
cavalry,  before  which  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  he  soon  lost  bis  breath, 
and  he  would  have  been  certainly  killed,  if  some  of  his  aidea-de^amps 
had  not  supported  him,  almost  insensible,  on  his  horse,  while  others 
generously  sacrificed  themselves  to  stop  the  enemy.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  that  worthy  son  of  the  great  Henrv, 
was  also  remarkable  for  his  size.  He  died  at  an  inn  ;  abandoned  b> 
all ;  he  had  strength  enough  to  see  the  last  of  his  followers  carrj  off 
the  cushion  on  which  he  was  lying,  at  the  moment  wheo  he  was  about 
to  breath  his  last. 

History  furnishes  numerous  examples  of  monstrous  obesity;  I 
shall  omit  them  to  speak  only  of  those  that  have  oome  under  my  ova 
observation. 

M.  Bameau,  my  school- fellow,  Mavorof  Chaleur,  in  Burgundy, 
was  only  five  feet  two  inches,  and  weighed  twenty  stone. 

The  Duke  of  Luynes,  with  whom  I  often  sat  on  the  bench,  became 
an  enormous  size,  his  naturally  fine  figure  was  autte  deformed  by  bis 
huge  shape,  and  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  lite  in  a  state  of  almost 
habitual  somnolency. 
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Bat  the  most  extraordioary  of  all  that  I  have  seen  in  this  way  is  a 
native  of  New  York,  whom  many  Frenchmen,  at  present  Jiving  in 
Paris,  may  remember  to  have  seen  in  Broadway,  seated  in  an  immense 
arm  chair,  the  legs  of  which  were  strong  enough  to  support  a  church, 
Edwards  was  at  least  five  feet  ten,  French  measurement,  and  eight 
feet  in  circumference.  His  fingers  were  like  those  of  the  Roman 
emperor  who  wore  his  wife's  necklaces  as  rings  ;  his  arms  and  thighs 
were  like  tubes,  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  man'*  body,  and 
he  had  feet  like  an  elephant,  which  were  concealed  by  the  size  of  his 
les:3 ;  his  lower  eye-lids  were  considerably  drawn  down  by  the  weight 
of  fat ;  but  what  made  him  hideous  to  look  at  was  his  three  chins,  or 
spheroids  which  were  hanging  on  his  chest  more  than  a  foot  long,  so 
that  his  figure  presented  the  appearance  of  the  capital  of  a  wreathed 
column.  In  this  state  Edwards  passed  his  days,  at  the  window,  in  a 
gi'oundparlourwhichlooked  into  thestreet,drinking,from  time  to  time, 
his  glasjjof  ale,  of  which  he  had  always  a  large  tankard  betbre  him. 

Such  an  extraordinary  figure  could  not  but  attract  the  attention  of 
the  pasbers  by,  whom,  if  they  imprudently  delayed  anytime,  Edwards 
was  sure  to  put  to  flight,  roaring  with  a  sepulchral  voice  ;  "  what  do 
you  stare  at,  like  wild  cats  !  Go  your  way,  you  lazy  body.  Begone, 
you  good  for  nothing  dogs,"  and  such  other  gentle  phrases. 
Having  often  saluted  him  by  his  name,  I  frequently  conversed  with 
him  ;  he  assured  me  that  he  waa  not  dissatisfied  with  his  condition, 
that  he  was  not  unhappy,  and  that  if  death  would  not  trouble  him 
he  would  be  satisfied  to  live  so  till  the  end  of  the  world. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  that,  if  obesity  be  not  a  disease,  it 
is  at  least  an  indispositiouy  into  which  we  fall,  almost  always,  through 
our  own  fault. 

It  follows  also  that  it  is  a  state  that  all  should  endeavour  to  avoid 
who  are  not  attacked  by  it,  and  that  when  they  are,  they  should  lose 
no  time  in  curing  themselves  ;  it  is  for  their  benefit  that  we  are  about 
to  investigate  those  resources  with  which  science,  aided  by  experience 
has  provided  us. 

Savarin  thus  continues  : — 

Preservative  against^  or  curative  treatment  of  Obesity  * 

I  will  begin  this  article  by  a  fact  which  proves  that  it  requires 
much  resolution  and  strength  of  mind  to  preserve  ourselves  from,  or 
to  cure  obesitv. 


•  It  is  about  twenty  years  since  I  undertook  to  write  a  treatise 
ez  officio,  on  obesity.  My  readers  have  much  reason  to  regret  the 
preface  ;  it  was  somewhat  of  a  dramatic  form  ;  and  in  it  I  proved  to 
a  doctor  that  fever  was  much  less  fatal  than  a  law-suit ;  for  by  the 
Utter  the  litigant  is  kept  in  constant  anxiety  and  suspense,  obliged 
to  swear  fahely,  and  to  suffer  all  sorts  of  annoyance  ;  and  after  being 
deprived  of  his  rest,  his  pleasures  and  his  money,  finishes  by  dying  of 
a  broken  heart :  a  truth  as  useful  to  be  known  as  any  other. 
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M.  Louis  Greffuihe,  whom  his  majesty  subsequently  honoured 
with  the  title  of  count,  came  to  me  one  morning-,  and  said  he  had 
been  informed  that  I  was  about  publishing  a  work  on  obesitj;  that 
he  was  in  much  danger  of  being  attacked  bj  it,  and  wis^hed  to  ha^c 
my  advice. 

**  Sir,"  said  I  to  him,  **  not  being  a  phvsician  I  am  at  libtrty  to  re- 
fuse you :  however  I  am  at  your  service,  but  on  one  condition,  which 
is,  that  you  will  pledge  your  word  of  honor  that  you  will  rigorou.«lT 
observe  for  one  month,  the  line  of  conduct  which  I  shall  propose 
to  you." 

AI.  Greflfiilhe  made  the  required  promise,  shakinfi^me  by  the  hand, 
and  the  next  day  I  delivered  him  my  fetna^  the  first  article  of  which 
was  to  weigh  himself  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  treatment,  in 
order  to  have  a  mathematical  bai*is  to  verify  the  result. 

A  month  afterwards  M.  Oreffulhe  came  to  me  and  spoke  nearly 
as  follows  : — 

•'  Sir,  I  have  followed  vour  directions  with  as  much  care  as  if  rav 
life  depended  upon  it,  and  I  have  found  that  my  weight  diminished 
by  something  more  than  three  pounds.  But  to  arrive  at  this  result 
1  have  been  obliged  to  do  such  violence  to  my  feelings  acd  my  habits; 
in  a  word  I  have  suiTered  so  much,  that  in  thanking  you  for  your 
valuable  advice,  I  renounce  whatever  good  I  might  derive  from  it, 
and  I  resign  myself  for  the  future,  to  whatever  Providence  has  re- 
served for  me." 

After  coming  to  this  resolution,  which  I  heard  with  much  pain,  the 
event  proved  what  might  be  expected :  M.  Greflfulhe  got  more  and 
more  into  flesh,  suffered  all  the  inconveniences  of  extreme  obei>itT, 
and,  when  scarcely  forty  years  of  age,  he  died  of  a  fit  of  apojdexj  to 
which  he  was  subject. 

Every  remedy  against  obesity  should  begin  with  those  three 
precepts  of  absolute  theory  ;  discretion  in  eating,  moderation  in 
sleep,  and  exercise  by  walking  and  riding  ;  these  are  the  principal 
resources  afforded  us  by  science  ;  however  I  have  not  much  conii- 
dence  in  them,  because,  from  my  experience  of  men  and  things,  1 
know  that  no  prescription  which  is  not  carried  oat  to  the  letter  can 
have  any  effect. 

For  1st,  It  requires  much  self-control  to  stand  up  from  table  be- 
fore our  appetite  is  satisfied  ;  as  long  as  we  fell  this  want,  whatever 
we  take  irresistably  leads  us  to  take  more  ;  and  in  general  we  eat  u 
long  as  we  are  hungry,  in  spite  of  doctors,  but  perhaps  by  the  ex- 
ample of  doctors. 

2nd,  You  could  not  pain  persons  suffering  from  obesity  more,  th»n 
to  propose  to  them  to  get  up  early:  they  will  tell  yoa  their  health 
would  not  permit  it,  that  when  the  rise  early  they  &regood  for  noth- 
ing during  that  day  ;  the  women  will  complain  of  their  eyes  bting 
dull  and  heavy ;  all  arc  satisfied  to  stop  up  late  at  night,  and  reserie 
the  entire  morning  for  sleep  ;  this  is  one  resource  lost. 
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3rd,  Riding  is  a  dear  remedy,  and  is  not  adapted  to  people  of  all 
circamstances,  and  to  every  pobition. 

If  TOD  propose  to  a  handsome  woman  to  take  exercise  on  horseback, 
^he  will  gladly  consent,  bat  on  three  conditions :  first,  that  she  shall 
have  a  fine  hor&e,  both  fiery  and  gentle;  the  second  is,  that  she  have 
a  new  riding  hahit,  cut  after  the  last  fashion  ;  the  third  is,  that  she 
shall  have  a  tfentleman  to  accompany  her,  agreeable  and  well-looking. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  procure  all  these,  and  therefore  riding  is  out  o£ 
the  question. 

Walking  give^  rise  to  many  more  objections.  It  tires  one  to  death  ; 
it  makes  us  perspire,  and  exposes  us  to  cold  ;  the  duat  ruins  the 
stockings;  the  stones  get  through  the  thin  shoes,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  continue.  In  fine,  if,  during  any  of  those  various  attempts,  they 
suffer  the  slightest  head-ache,  or  a  pimple  the  size  of  the  hea'i  of  a 
pin  should  appear  on  the  skin,  they  put  it  down  to  the  system  ;  it  is 
abandoned  at  once,  and  the  doctor  gets  furious. 

Being  thus  convinced  that  to  reduce  our  size  we  must  eat  with 
moderation,  sleep  little,  and  take  as  much  exercise  as  possible,  we 
raust,  however  look  for  another  way  to  arrive  at  this  result.  There 
is  an  infallible  method  for  preventing  our  corpulency  growing  to 
exces?,  or  diminishing  it  when  it  has  come  to  that  point.  This  method, 
which  is  based  on  well  known  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
con^ista  in  a  dietary  system  adapted  to  the  end  we  wish  to  attain. 

Of  all  medicinal  remedies,  system  is  the  most  effective,  because  it 
is  always  in  operation,  day  and  night,  sleeping  and  waking  ;  because 
the  effect  is  reproduced  every  day,  and  it  ends  in  subduing  all 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  anti-obesique  regimen  has  been  suggested  as  the  principal  and 
most  general  cause  of  obesity,  since  it  has  been  proved  that  it  is 
bj  mealy  substances  that  fat  is  generated,  in  man,  as  well  as  in  the 
brute;  since  with  regard  to  the  latter  we  see  this  effect  produced 
every  day  under  our  eyes,  in  the  trade  of  fat  cattle  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  an  abstinence,  more 
or  less  rigid  from  all  mealy  food,  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
our  size. 

**  Good  Heaven !"  exclaim  my  readers,  of  both  sexes,  "  see  what  a 
savage  this  professor  is  :  he  condemns  in  one  word  everything  we 
liice,  this  fine  bread  from  Liuiet's,  those  biscuits  from  Achard*s,  those 
cakes  from  ■  and  all  those  good  things  which  are  made  with  flour 
and  butter  flour  and  sugar,  and  of  flour,  sugar  and  eggs.  He  does  not 
except  even  potatoes,  nor  macarones.  Who  would  ever  expect  this  from 
an  (inmteur  who  appeared  in  every  other  respect  so  amiable  ?" 

"What  is  that,"  I  ask,  putting  on  a  very  wry  face,  which  I  assume 
once  a  year.  ••  Well  then,  eat  as  long  and  as  much  as  you  like,  get 
fat ;  become  ugly,  heavy,  asthmatic,  and  die,  if  you  choose  of  fat : 
depend  upon  it,  you  shall  appear  in  my  second  edition.  But,  what 
o'^'W  I  This  seems  to  terrify  you,  and  you  pray  to  avert  the  blow  : 
take  courage  ;  I  shall  lay  down  a  rule  for  you,  and  prove  that  there 
are  yet  enjoyments  reserved  for  you  on  this  earth  where  we  live  but 
to  eat.  You  like  bread  ;  well  then  you  shall  eat  rye  bread  ;  it  has 
Wn  long  since  extolled  by  the  excellent  Cadet  de  Vaux  ;  it  is  less 
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strengthening,  and  certainly  not  lo  palatable,  which  makes  it  kss 
difficult  not  to  eat  too  much.  For  to  he  sure  of  QuneWety  we  most 
avoid  temptation  ;    bear  thit  well  in  mind,  it  i«  worth  remembering." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  soup  :  take  it  then,  ik  U  gulienne,  with  gre^n 
vegetables,  such  as  oabbages,  herbs  ^c.  but  I  forbid  bread*  pies,  or 
pea  soup. 

*•  Yqi^  may  partake  qf  everything  f^t  the  first  ooarte«  with  a  few 
exceptions,  such  SiS  rice  and  hot  pastry*  £at,  but  eal  with  discretion, 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  satisfy  a  want  hereafter,  which  will  not  exi»t 
unless  ypu  make  it  now, 

"The  second  course  is  about  to  appear,  and  i^pif  all  your  good  reso- 
lutions will  be  put  to  the  test  Avoid  all  farmous  substances,  under 
whatever  form  they  may  be  presented.  You  have  roast  fowl,  sakd 
and  vegetables  of  which  you  can  partake  ;  and  since  ^ou  will  be  served 
to  sweetmeats,  prefer  chocolate  cream,  and  orange  jellies.  &c.  &c. 

''  Now  comes  the  dessert.  More  danger  s  but,  if  up  to  this,  yoa 
have  acted  prudently,  you  have  nothing  to  fear. 

*'  Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  endf  of  the  table  (  they  are  alwajs 
provided  with  cakes,  more  or  less  ornamented)  take  neither  biscuiti 
nor  macarons  ;  vou  have  all  kinds  of  fruit,  jams,  and  many  other  things 
which  you  will  know  how  to  select,  if  you  follow  my  directions. 

'*  After  dinner  I  would  advise  you  to  take  coffee  aod  liqueur ;  and 
I  would  also  recommend  occasipnaJly  both  tea  and  punch. 

''  For  breakfast,  rye  bread  hj  all  means,  chocolate  rather  than 
coffee.  However,  I  do  not  object  to  coffee  ou  milk,  veasonabij 
strong ;  no  eggs,  but  everything  else  as  you  please.  But  breakfast 
can  never  be  too  early.  When  breakfast  is  late,  dinner  corner  on 
before  it  is  properlv  digested,  whi^h  does  not  however  prevent  lu 
from  dining  ;  and  this  habit  of  eatiQg  without  a^  appe^te,  produces 
marked  obesity,  in  as  much  as  it  is  of  frequent  occurremoeu 

Continuation  of  the  regimen^ 

Tip  to  this  I  have  traced  the  ouUines  of  a  system  which  jou 
should  adopt  when  threatened  by  obesity  ;  I  will  now  add  a  few  pre- 
cepts as  a  remedy  for  it  when  you  are  attacked. 

*'  Drink  every  suaimer,  about  thirty  bottles  of  aedlitz-wn^ter,  ose 
large  glass  in  the  morning,  two  before  dinner,  and  as  many  before 
going  to  bed.  Use  at  dinner  light  if  bite  wine  such  as  tkose  of  Anjou. 
Shun  beer  as  you  would  the  plague.  Eat  frequently  raddishes,  arti- 
chokes, pepper  and  salt,  asparagus,  celery,  and  cardoons ;  of  mt^at 
jrou  should  prefer  veal  and  fowl ;  never  eat  but  the  crust  of  bread ; 
m  cases  of  doubt  be  guided  bj  some  doctor  who  has  adopted  ray  sys- 
tem ;  and  whatever  time  you  begin  to  practioe  i^  yon  shall  befure 
long  feel  fresh,  lively,  active  and  in  good  health,  in  a  word  6t  for  anv- 
thing. 

*' Having  thus  placed  you  on  your  road,  it  is  but  right  to  point 
out  the  dangers  to  which  yon  are  exposed,  lest  that  carried  avA,«  br 
too  great  zeal  in  guarding  against  obesity,  you  might  over-hit  the 
mark  by  running  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
"The  danger  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention,  is  the  constant 
use  of  acids,  which  are  often  recommended  by  ignorant  people,  and 
which  experience  has  often  proved  to  be  most  pernicious." 
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Dangers  cUtending  the  use  of  acids. 

There  is  a  verj  dangerous  doctrine  prevalant  amongst  wo- 
men, and  which  ever j  year  causes  the  death  of  many  young  persons, 
^hicb  is,  that  acids,  especially  vinegar,  are  a  preservative  against 
obesity. 

No  doabt,  the  frequent  application  of  acids  makes  us  thin,  but  it 
ii  injurious  to  our  freshness,  health  and  life  itself ;  and  although 
lemonade  is  the  mildest  of  theiq  all,  there  are  few  stomachs  that  can 
resist  it  a  long  time. 

This  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  too  well  known  ;  there  are  few  of 
my  readers  who  could  not  furnish  me  with  examples  in  support  of  it ; 
but  I  will  select  the  following,  as  it  somewhat  relates  to  myself 

In  I776t  J  was  residing  at  Dijon,  studying  a  course  of  law  in  the 
ficulty,  a  course  of  chemistry  under  M.  Guy  ton  de  Morveau,  then 
Attorney-general,  and  a  course  of  domestic  medicine  under  M. 
Maret,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy,  and  father  of  the  Duke 
de  Bassano. 

I  entertained  a  feeling  of  friendship  for  one  of  the  handsomest  per- 
sons I  ever  remember  to  have  seen;  I  say  9^  feeling  of  fritndJiip, 
which  is  strictly  true,  and  at  the  same  time  surprising,  for  I  was 
then  well  disposed  for  stronger  and  more  endearing  ties. 

This  friendship,  which  we  must  take  for  what  it  was,  and  not  for 
what  it  was  likely  to  become,  was  characterised  from  the  first  moment 
ot  our  acquaintance,  by  great  familiarity,  and  we  enjoyed  that  con- 
fidence in  each  other  which  seemed  very  natural  to  us  both ;  our 
intercourse  and  whisperings  without  end,  did  not  alarm  mamma,  for 
they  had  the  appearance  of  innocence  and  simplicity,  worthy  of  the 
primitive  ages.  Louise  then,  was  very  handsome,  and  she  was  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  that  just  proportion  of  classical  fulness  and 
roundness  of  figure,  which  the  eye  delights  to  dwell  on,  and  artists 
glory  in  copying. 

Although  I  was  but  her  friend,  I  was  by  no  means  insensible  to 
those  charms  which  she  unconsciously  displayed  ;  and  perhaps  they 
contribated,  without  my  suspecting  it,  to  that  chaste  sentiment  which 
attached  me  to  her.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  one  evening,  after 
looking  at  Louise  with  more  attention  than  usual,  '*  my  dear  friend," 
^id  I  to  her,  **  yQU  are  unwell;  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  got 
thin."— ««  Oh !  no,"  she  replied  with  a  melancholy  smile,  **  I  am 
very  well,  and  if  I  am  somewhat  thinner  than  usual,  I  can,  in  that 
respect,  afford  to  lose  a  little."  ••  Lose  I  "  replied  I  earnestly,  "  you 
don't  want  to  lose  or  gain,  remain  as  you  are,  charming  creature^" 
and  other  such  phrases,  as  a  friend  of  twenty  has  always  at  his  com- 
mand. 

From  this  time,  I  looked  upon  the  young  girl  with  interest  and 
uneasiness,  and  I  soon  observed  her  complexion  become  pale,  her 
cheeks  hollow,  and  her  beautv  gradually  decaying.  Oh  1  how  fragile 
and  passing  is  beauty  !  At  last,  I  accompanied  her  to  a  ball,  where 
*he  went  as  usual;  I  prevailed  upon  her  to  rest  herself  during 
two  countrj-dances,  and  availing  myself  of  this  opportunity,  I  ex- 
torted from  her  the  confession,  that,  annoyed  by  the  pleasantries  of 
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some  of  her  friends,  who  assured  her  that  before  two  jears,  she 
would  be  as  large  as  St.  Christopher,  and  aided  hj  the  advice  of 
others,  she  contrived  to  become  thin  by  taking,  every  momine,  a 
large  glass  of  vinegar ;  she  added,  that  up  to  that  moment,  no  per- 
son knew  anything  of  what  she  had  been  doing  but  myself. 

I  shuddered  on  hearing  this  confession,  I  felt  the  extent  of  the 
danger,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  her  mother  of  it  the  next 
day,  who  was  as  much  alarmed  as  myself,  for  she  idolized  ber 
daughter.  No  time  was  let  pass  in  assembling  her  friends,  and  holding 
consultations,  and  medical  aid  was  immediately  called  in.  Bat  all 
to  no  purpose !  her  health  was  irremediably  undermined,  and  at  a 
moment  when  "her  friends  were  beginning  to  suspect  the  danger,  ail 
hopes  of  her  recovery  were  gone. 

Thus,  for  having  followed  imprudent  advice,  after  been  reducfd 
to  the  frightful  state  that  accompanies  consumption,  the  aniiabk 
Louise  fell  asleep  for  ever,  when  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age. 

She  died  ca-sting  a  painful  look  on  that  future,  which  was  lost  to 
her  for  ever  ;  and  the  idea  of  having,  though  unconsciously,  short- 
ened her  own  life,  hastened  her  dissolution,  and  added  to  the  suffrr- 
ings  of  her  last  moments. 

She  was  the  first  person  I  ever  saw  dying,  for  she  breathed  ber 
last  in  my  arms,  at  the  moment  when,  according  to  her  desire,  I 
raised  her  up  to  show  her  the  light  of  day  for  the  last  time. 

About  eight  hours  after  her  death,  her  afflicted  mother  requested 
me  to  accompany  her  in  a  last  visit  which  she  wished  to  pay  the  re- 
mains of  her  daughter ;  and  we  observed  with  surprise,  that  her 
whole  countenance  had  assumed  a  bright  extatic  expression  which 
we  never  remarked  before.  I  was  somewhat  astonished,  and  th« 
mother  drew  from  it  a  consoling  omen.  But  it  seems  this  is  not  a 
rare  occurrance.  Lavater  alludes  to  it  in  his  Treatise  on  Pbysiognomj. 

Anti'Obesique  Belt. 

Every  Anti-Ohesiqve  regimen  ought  lo  be  accompanied  bj 
a  precaution  which  I  had  forgotten,  and  with  which  I  should  have 
commenced :  it  consists  in  wearing,  both  night  and  day,  a  belt  to 
support  the  abdomen,  tightened  moderately. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  it  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  vertebral  column  which  forms  one  of  the  coats  of  the  intes> 
tinal  thigh,  is  firm  and  inflexible  ;  whence  it  results,  that  all  t'lc^^ 
of  weight  that  the  intestines  acquire,  when  they  are  turned  from  the 
vertical  line  by  the  presence  of  too  much  flesh,  rests  upon  the  diffe- 
rent coatings  which  compose  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  lutter, 
from  their  facility  of  distending  themselves  indefinitely,*  might  not 
have  elasticity  enough  to  fall  back  into  their  usual  position,  « hen 
the  strain  is  removed,  if  they  were  not  assisted  by  mechanic;il  aid, 
which,  resting  on  the  dorsal  column  itself,  opposes  it  and  establishes 

■     ■    ■    ■  1^     -rn ■ '  '  ^ 

•  Mirabeau  said,  when  speaking  of  an  excessively  large  man, 
"  that  God  only  created  him  to  show  to  what  an  extent  the  Luuun 
skin  could  be  distended  without  breaking.** 
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the  equilibriura.  Thus,  the  belt  has  the  double  effect  of  preventing 
the  abdoraeD  from  yielding  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  intestines,  and 
giving  it  the  strength  necessary  to  contract  itself  when  the  pressure 
is  diminished.  The  belt  should  never  be  discontinued  ;  otherwise 
the  good  produced  during  the  day  will  be  counteracted  by  leaving  it 
a^iiie  at  night ;  it  is  not  very  inconvenient,  and  we  soon  become  ac- 
ciLstomed  to  it. 

The  belt,  which  is  also  useful,  as  it  seems  as  a  monitor  to  warn  us 
when  we  have  eaten  sufficient,  ought  to  be  made  with  great  care  ; 
lU  pressure  should  be  moderate,  and  always  the  same :  that  is  it 
should  be  so  made  as  to  contract  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  is 
removed. 

We  need  not  wear  it  all  our  lives  ;  we  may  leave  it  aside  without 
inconvenience  when  we  have  gained  the  object  in  view,  and  that  we 
have  remained  stationary  for  some  weeks,  provided  we  observe  a 
certain  and  proper  system  of  diet.  It  is  now  six  years  since  1  wore 
one. 

Cascarilla. 

There  is  a  suhstance  which  I  believe  useful  as  a  remedy 
against  obesity  ;  many  observations  have  strengthened  me  in  this 
belief;  however  I  am  not  opposed  to  any  one  doubting  it,  and  I  call 
the  attention  of  doctors  to  it. 

This  substance  is  cascarilla. 

Ten  or  twelve  of  my  acquaintances  suffered  from  long  and  unre- 
iQ.tting  fever  ;  some  of  them  were  cured  by  old  women's  remedies^ 
that  is  by  powders,  &c.  ;  others  by  the  continued  use  of  cascarilla, 
which  always  produced  its  effect. 

All  those  of  the  first  class,  who  were  victims  to  obesity,  became  as 
larg^e  as  usual  when  recovered  from  the  fever,  while  the  others  lost 
all  their  superfluous  liesh;  which  justifies  me  in  thinking,  that  the 
lii!it  effect  was  produced  by  the  application  of  cascarilla,  for  there 
waa  no  difference  between  them  but  the  mode  of  treatment. 

Rational  theory  is  not  opposed  to  this  result ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
cascarilla  may  very  probably  so  promote  the  circulation  as  to  rouse 
and  disperse  those  gaps  destined  for  the  generation  of  fat ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  there  is  in  cascarilla  a  portion  of 
hark  which  may  fill  up  those  capsules,  or  cups,  intended  in  ordinary 
cases,  for  the  reception  of  the  oily  congestions.  It  is  even  probable 
that  those  two  causes  conspire  and  assist  each  other. 

It  follows  from  these  data,  which  any  one  may  verify,  that  I  think 
iD}>tlf  safe  in  recommendinK  the  use  of  cascarilla  to  all  those  who 
vi^h  to  disencumber  themselves  of  superfluous  flesh.  Thus,  dummodd 
iiiumerint  in  umni  mcdicationis  genere  doctissimi  facuUutis  professores, 
I  think  that  after  the  first  month  of  a  proper  system,  whoever  wishes 
t'j  become  thin  will  do  well  to  take,  during  one  month,  every  second 
<l^v,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  hours  before  breakfast,  a 
tumbler  of  white  wine  without  water,  into  which  is  diluted  a  table- 
spoon full  of  good  red  cascarilla,  and  that  good  will  result  from  it. 
^lich  are  the  remedies  which  I  recommend  for  an  inconvenience  as 
disagreeable  as  it  is  general.     I  have  adapted  them  to  our  human 
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wealtneMy  modified  bj  the  state  of  societj  in  which  we  live. 
And  in  this,  I  am  supported  by  this  experimental  truth,  which  ii, 
that  the  more  rigorous  a  regimen  be  the  less  effect  it  will  have,  bec&aie 
it  is  badly  carried  out*  or  not  carried  out  at  all. 

Qreat  efforts  are  very  uncommon,  and  if  we  wish  to  bsTo  oar 
directions  attended  to,  we  must  propose  nothing  to  man  which  he 
will  find  it  difficult  to  accomplish ;  and  when  in  our  power  the  remedy 
should  be  aa  agpreeable  one. 

Leanness  is  that  state  of  the  individual  whose  muscular  flesh, 
not  being  swelled  by  fat,  exposes  the  form  and  angles  of  tbe 
frame. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  leanness ;  the  first  is  that  which, 
being  caused  by  the  natural  disposition  of  the  body,  is  accom- 
panied by  health,  and  the  perfect  notion  of  (he  organic  functions. 
The  second  is  that  which  is  caused  by  the  weakness  of  certain 
organs^  or  the  defective  action  of  others,  and  gives  us  a  miser- 
able and  wretched  appearance.  We  have  known  a  young 
woman  of  middle  size  who  weighed  only  sixty-five  pounds. 

Man  does  not  suffer  much  inconvenience  from  leanness ;  it 
does  not  render  him  less  vigorous ;  on  the  contrary,  it  makes 
him  much  more  active.  The  father  of  the  young  woman  just 
mentioned,  although  as  thin  as  herself,  bad  sufficient  strength 
to  take  a  heavy  chair  with  his  teeth,  and  throw  it  behind  bis 
back,  passing  it  over  his  head. 

But  it  is  a  terrible  affliction  for  woman,  who  values  her 
beautv  more  than  her  life,  and  beauty  consists  principally  in 
rounoness  of  form  and  the  graceful  curve  of  the  features.  Tbe 
most  exquisite  toilet,  the  most  fashionable  dressmaker,  cannot 
hide  certain  defects,  or  dissemble  certain  angles ;  and  it  is  often 
said  of  a  thin  woman,  however  beautiful  she  may  appear,  that 
every  pin  she  takes  from  her  dress  lessens  her  charms. 

For  excessively  thin  women  there  seems  to  be  no  reoQedj, 
or  at  least  the  cure  should  be  taken  in  hands  by  the  facultj ; 
otherwise  the  process  may  be  so  long  that  the  recovery  will  be 
too  late. 

But  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  more  difficult  to  fatten 
those  women  who  are  born  thin  than  it  is  to  fatten  chickens ; 
and  if  more  time  is  necessary,  it  is  because  women  have  com- 
paratively a  much  smaller  stomach,  and  cannot  be  got  to 
submit  to  a  rigorous  regimen,  which  must  be  ponctually 
observed,  as  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals. 

Nature,  so  varied  in  her  works,  has  her  moulds  for  leanness 
as  well  as  for  obesity. 
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Those  persons  destined  to  be  thin  are  shaped  in  a  lon^ 
mould.  They  have  small,  bony  hands  and  feet,  thin  legs,  the 
back  and  sides  emaciated,  the  ribs  protruding,  an  aquiline  nose, 
almond  shaped  eyes,  a  large  mouth,  the  chin  pointed,  and 
dark  hair. 

Such  is  the  general  appearance ;  some  parts  of  the  body 
Diav  be  an  exception,  but  this  is  very  rare. 

Sometimes  we  see  very  thin  persons  with  very  good  appetites. 
All  those  whom  we  have  been  able  to  question  on  the  subject 
have  admitted  that  they  digest  badly,  and  that  this  is  why  they 
always  remain  in  the  same  state. 

Very  thin  persons  are  of  any  colour  or  form ;  they  are 
remarkable  for  having  nothing  striking  either  in  their  features 
or  their  manners ;  their  eyes  are  dead,  the  lips  pale,  and  their 
whole  appearance  indicates  weakness  and  a  want  of  energy, 
something  even  bordering  on  suffering.  In  fine,  it  might  be 
said  of  them,  that  they  seem  to  be  but  half  finished,  but  half 
alive. 

Savarin  tells  us  that — 

"  Every  thin  woman  wishes  to  ffet  fatter  :  it  is  a  wish  I  heard 
expressed  a  thousand  times ;  it  is  therefore  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  this  all-powerful  sex,  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  substitute 
real  forms  for  those  attractions  of  silk  and  calico,  which  we  see  dis- 
played in  such  profusion  in  our  fashionable  shops,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  austere  critics,  who  pass  them  by  with  a  surly  counte- 
nance, and  avoid  those  shadows  of  pride  and  ambition,  with  as 
much  care  as  if  the  reality  were  before  them. 

The  whole  secret  of  acquiring  a  plumpness  of  figure,  consists  in  a 
proper  system  of  diet ;    we  need  only   eat,  and  choose  our  food. 

With  this  regimeo  doctors' prescriptions  with  regard  to  repose  and 
sleep  may  be  disregarded^  and  we  are  equally  sure  of  gaining  the 
object  in  view.  For  if  you  do  not  take  exercise,  you  will  be  disposed 
to  get  fat ;  if  you  take  exercise,  it  will  equally  dispose  you  to  get  fat, 
for  then  you  will  eat  nftore,  and  when  the  appetite  is  judiciously  satis- 
fied, not  only  is  our  strength  restored,  but  we  acquire  new  strength 
vhen  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  it. 

If  yoa  sleep  much,  sleep  makes  you  fat ;  if  you  sleep  but  little, 
;our  digestion  will  be  quicker,  and  you  will  therefore,  eat  more. 

For  those,  then,  who  are  anxious  to  acquire  a  plump,  round  fissure, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  system  of  diet  they  ought  to 
adopt ;  and  this  cannot  be  a  difficult  task,  after  the  principles  we 
have  already  laid  down. 

To  solve  this  problem,  then  we  should  introduce  nothing  into  the 
stomach,  which  it  will  not  bear  without  fatigue,  nor  to  the  assimi- 
lating organs,  any  substance  which  cannot  be  converted  into  fat. 

I  shall  then  eadeaTour  to  trace  what  would  be  the  daily  food  of  a 
B;iph,  sapposiag  that  she  fancied  to  become  one  of  us  nortals. 
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General  Rule — To  eat  a  good  deal  of  very  fresh  bread,  taking 
care  to  use  the  soft  part. 

To  take  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  bed  if  necessarj,  a 
bowl  of  soup  with  bread,  or  pates ,  not  too  much,  that  it  be  soon  di- 
gested, or  if  preferred,  a  cup  of  good  chocolate. 

To  breakfast  at  eleven  o'clock  on  eggs,  //a/es,  or  chops,  bat  egjfs 
are  indispensable  ;  a  cup  of  coffee  would  be  no  harm. 

The  dinner-hour  may  be  regulated,  so  that  the  breakfast  maj  be 
digested  before  going  to  table ;  for  we  often  hear  it  said,  that  it  ii 
very  injurious,  or  at  least  does  no  good,  to  take  a  meal  before  the 
preceding  one  is  digested. 

After  breakfast,  a  little  exercise  should  be  taken  by  men,  if  th< 
nature  of  their  occupation  permit  it,  fur  business  above  all ;  the 
ladies  should  go  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Tuileries,  to  their 
dress-makers',  their  milliners',  to  the  fashionable  shops,  and  to  visit 
their  friends,  to  talk  about  all  they  may  have  seen.  I  hold  it  as  cer- 
tain, that  such  conversation  and  meetings  are  highly  calculated  to 
produce  a  salutary  effect  from  the  pleasure  they  afford. 

For  dinner,  soup,  meat,  and  fish,  at  discretion,  together  with  rice, 
macarones,  sweet  pastry,  creams  and  charlottes,  &c. 

At  dessert.  Savoy  biscuits,  cakes,  and  other  mixtures  of  mealj 
food,  eggs,  and  sugar. 

This  regimen,  though  apparently  limited,  is  susceptible  of  exeat 
variety  ; — it  admits  of  the  entire  animal  kingdom,  and  care  should  U 
taken  to  vary  the  nature,  preparation  and  seasoning  of  the  dishes  to 
be  used,  and  to  render  them  palatable  bj  every  means  in  our  power, 
in  order  to  prevent  that  dislike,  which  is  always  an  irresistible  bar- 
rier to  our  deriving  any  ultimate  benefit  from  our  food. 

Beer  should  be  preferred  for  drink  ;  if  not,  Bordeaux,  or  other 
wines  from  the  South  of  France. 

Acids  should  be  avoided,  except  salad,  which  is  always  refreshin)?. 

Fruit  might  bo  sweetened,  when  it  is  susceptible  of  it ;  bath> 
should  not  be  taken  too  cold,  and  we  should  breathe  from  time  to 
time  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  we  should  also  eat  grapes  when  in 
season ;  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  exhaust  ourselves  by  dancing. 

We  should  generally  go  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  never  later 
than  one  in  the  morning,  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

By  adhering  to  this  system  with  exactness  and  perseverance,  «e 
shall  soon  recover  our  natural  strength  ;  health  and  beauti 
will  be  improved,  luxury  will  be  promoted  by  both,  and  the  sounds 
of  praise  and  gratitude  shall  resound  in  the  ears  of  the  professor. 

Sheep,  calves,  oxen,  fowl,  carp,   crabs  and  oysters,  are  fattened ; 
whence  1  draw  the  following   maxim  : — Everything  that  eats  ean  bt 
fattened,  provided  its  food  be  well  and  properly  selected  " 

But  perhaps  the  impatient  reader  will  as»k  how  should  a 
repast  be  prepared  so  as  to  comprise,  in  a  supreme  degree,  ail 
that  constitutes  the  pleasures  of  the  table  fur  Fat  cr  Lean  / 

*•  I  shall  answer  this  question — collect  yourself,  then,  reader,  and 
pay  attention  :  it  is  Gasterea  herself,  the  fairest  of  the  Muses,  that 
inspires  me  ;  I  shall  be  more  intelligible  than  an  oracle,  and  mv  m^* 
ims  shall  go  down  to  future  generations. 
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Let  the  number  of  guests  not  exceed  twelve,  so  that  the  conversa- 
tion be  general  and  uninterrupted  ;  let  them  be  so  selected,  that 
they  be  of  different  professions,  of  the  same  taste,  and  on  such  terms 
of  intimacy  as  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  that 
odious  formality  of  introduction.  _".^,,_ ., 

The  dining  room  should  be  well  lighted,  and  the  table-cloth  and 
napkins  unexceptionable,  and  the  temperature  of  the  room  should  be 
between  thirteen  and  sixteen  degrees  of  Reaumur's  thermometer. 

Let  the  men  be  naturally  witty,  without  atfectation^  and  the  women 
am'able  without  being  coquettes.* 

The  dishes  should  be  exquisite,  but  not  too  numerous,  the  wines 
of  the  best  quality  each  in  its  own  degree. 

The  order  in  which  the  former  should  be  served  is  from  the  sub- 
stantial to  the  light  and  delicate  ;  and  for  the  latter,  to  begin  with 
the  strong  wines,  and  end  with  the  sweetest  and  most  perfumed. 

The  dinner  being  the  last  act  of  the  day,  should  not  be  hurried, 
and  the  guests  should  consider  themselves  as  travellers  who  are  to 
arrive  together  at  the  same  destination. 

The  room  intended  for  the  guests  should  be  large  enough  to  admit 
of  a  game  of  cards  for  those  who  cannot  dispense  with  it,  and  leave 
room  sufficient  for  such  as  wish  to  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day. 

The  guests  should  be  induced  to  remain  by  the  pleasure  of  each 
other's  society,  and  cheered  by  the  hope  that  the  evening  will  not  pass 
without  other  enjoyments. 

The  tea  should  not  be  too  strong,  and  the  toast  properly  buttered, 
and  the  punch  should  be  made  with  great  care. 

The  guests  should  not  retire  before  eleven  o'clock,  but  all  should 
bf  in  bed  before  twelve. 

If  any  one  has  partaken  of  a  repast  uniting  all  those  conditions, 
he  may  boast  of  having  assisted  at  his  own  deification  ;  and  the  more 
of  those  conditions  that  have  been  omitted,  or  neglected,  the  less  will 
be  the  pleasure. 

I  have  said  that  the  pleasure  uf  the  table  might  be  considerably 
prolonged,  and  I  am  about  to  prove  it  by  giving  a  true  and  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  longest  repast  I  have  ever  assisted  at ;  I  intend 
it  as  a  bon  bon  for  the  reader  to  recompense  him  for  his  kindness  in 
reading  this  work.     Here  it  is. 

There  resided  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  a  family  of  my  relations,  con- 
sisting of  a  doctor,  aged  seventy,  a  captain  seventy  six,  and  their 
sister  Jeannette  seventy- four.  I  frequently  visited  them,  and  was 
always  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

"  By-the-by,"  said  Doctor  Dubois,  to  me  one  day,  standing  on  his  toes 
to  tap  me  on  tbe  shoulder,  "you  are  a  long  time  talking  about  your 
famous  fondue  (eggs  beaten  up  with  cheese),  **you  are  continually 
bringing  water  fi-om  our  teeth  with  it,  and  it  is  high  time  to  put  an  end 
to  this.  We  shall  go  some  day  and  breakfast  with  you,  the  captain  and 
myself,  and  we  shall  see  what  it  is  made  of."  (It  was  I  think  in  1801, 
that  he  made  this  attack  on  me,)  "  With  the  greatest  ple^isure,"  re- 

^ — — • ■ m ■    M  -  

*  I  am  writing  in  Paris  in  the  ueighbourhood  of  the  Palais  Royal 
and  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin. 
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cloth,  knd  the  three  rovers,  at  ekch  plnce  t«o  deieo  o 
m  bright  and  soldeD  lemoo. 

At  each  end  of  the  table  nu  a  bottle  of  wine  can 
which  appeared  from  the  cork  to  be  very  old. 

Alas  !  I  have  leen  thoso  ojiter  hreikfastt  diMppw 
ns,  which  nere  formerlv  to  commun  and  no  g»,T,  i 
eaten  hj  the  thouiand  ;  the  ojiter*  ditappaared  wUb  i 
ale  Lhem  by  the  grot»,  and  the  lini|;hti  who  were  n 
them  j  I  regret  them,  but  ai  a  phiToiopher,  If  tin 
changet  in  governmsnti,  what  influence  ha*   it   not 


After  the  ojitera,  which  were  cnnsidered  very  g 
kidneyi,  a  diah  of  rich  liver  with  trufilei,  were  lerTed 
came  the /undue. 

The  ingredients  of  thi«  diih  were  collected  in  a 
j'incvd  on  the  table,  with  a  contrivance  fnr  cooking,  hi 
of  wine  ;  I  immediately  set  to  work,  and  mj  two  eoi 
•iflht  of  ray  morementa.  The;  were  Uelightmi  with  tli 
and  begged  of  tne  to  gi>e  them  the  receipt,  which  I 
ting  two  aiiccJoteB  which  the  reader  will  ilnd  el«ewhei 

Then  came  (he  fruits  in  gea^on,  with  sweetmeats,  ai 
Moko — i  la  dubelloy — a  method  which  was  then  b 
cvncrally  adopted,  and  then  two  torts  of  liqueurt,  e 
for  deterging,  the  other,  of  an  oily  nature,  for  toothii 

ItrcikliLSt  over,  I  proposed  to  my  guests  to  take  a 
and  fur  that  purpose  to  take  a  turn  roinid  my  apa 
thoui;h  fur  frocn  elegant,  it  Urge  and  comfortable,  i 
the  Uiore  pleasing  to  my  friends,  as  the  ceiling  and  g 
tho  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

I  showed  them  the  original  cast  of  the  hnst  of  m^  ba 
Madam  Hefntnier,  by  Clinard,  and  her  portrait  ii 
Augustin,  wliich  »o  pleased  them  that  the  doctor,  <ritl 
kisfed  the  portrait,  and  the  Captain  took  a  liberty  wil 
which  1  rebuked  him  ;  for  if  all  the  admirers  of  lb* 
much,  thu  bosom  eo  votntnontly  formed,  would  soon 
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tn  this  scientific  journey  they  did  not  forget  ray  kitchen.  I  showed 
tbera  the  economical  pot  for  boiling  meat,  my  roasting  shell,  the  spit 
turned  hy  clock-work,  and  my  evaporating  machine.  They  examined 
all  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  and  were  the  more  surprised  as 
they  themselves  had  everything  dressed  after  the  manner  of  the 
regency. 

It  was  just  two  o'clock  as  we  entered  the  drawing  room.  "  This 
is  too  bad,'*  said  the  doctor,  **  there  it  is  two  o'clock,  the  hour  sister 
Jeaiinette  expects  us  to  dinner  1  we  must  be  off  immediately.  It  is 
not  because  1  am  very  anxious  for  my  dinner,  but  I  must  have  my 
bowl  of  soup  ;  it  is  an  old  habit  of  mine,  and  when  T  pass  the  day 
without  taking  it,  I  exclaim  with  Titus,  *  diem  perdidV  "  "  My  dear 
doctor,"  said  1,  **  why  go  so  far  for  what  you  have  at  your  hand  ? 
I  shall  send  word  to  my  cousin  that  you  will  stop  with  me,  and  that 
you  will  do  me  the  pleasure  of  taking  your  dinner  with  me,  for  which 
1  must  claim  your  indulgence,  because  it  will  not  have  all  the  merit 
of  an  impromptu,  as  it  must  be  dressed  in  a  hurry." 

On  thi!»  subject  the  two  brothers  deliberated  with  their  eyes,  and 
then  formally  consented.  Then  I  sent  word  to  the  faubourg  Saint 
Germain,  and  gave  directions  to  the  cook  ;  who,  in  reasonable  time, 
partly  out  of  his  own  resources,  and  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  neigh- 
bouring restaurateurs,  served  us  up  a  very  comfortable  and  tempting 
little  dinner. 

I  was  highly  amused  and  gratified  at  seeing  the  coolness  and  assu- 
rance with  which  my  two  friends  sat  down  to  table,  unfolded  their 
napkins  and  prepared  for  work. 

They  experienced  two  surprises  which  I  tnyself  did  not  think  of 
at  the  moment ;  for  I  treated  them  to  Parmesan,  (cheese  from  Parma), 
ai'er  which  I  made  them  take  a  glass  of  pure  Madeira.  These 
were  two  novelties  then  lately  introduced  by  Prince  Talleyrand, 
the  first  of  our  statesmen,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  bun 
motSf  delicate  and  profound,  on  whom  the  attention  of  the  public  has 
been  always  concentrated  with  marked  interest,  whether  in  power 
or  obscurity. 

The  dinner  passed  off  very  well,  both  as  regarded  the  substantial 
dishes  and  their  necessaries  ;  and  my  friends  were  as  amiable  as  they 
were  gay. 

After  dinner  I  proposed  a  game  of  piquet  which  was  objected  to; 
ihey  preferred  the  far  niente  of  the  Italians,  said  the  captain  ;  and  we 
then  formed  a  little  circle  roand  the  fire. 

Notwithstanding  the  pleasure  the  far  niente  afforded  us,  I  con- 
sidered that  nothing  adds  more  charms  to  conversation  then  some 
sort  of  occupation,  when  it  does  not  absorb  the  attention  too  much,  so 
I  proposed  tea. 

Tea  was  then  a  novelty  to  the  French  of  the  old  school ;  however 
it  was  accepted.  I  made  it  in  their  presence,  of  which  they  took  a 
few  cups  with  the  more  pleasure  as  they  never  looked  upon  it  but  as 
s  physic. 

Long  experience  has  taught  me  that  one  act  of  civility  begets 
another,  and  when  once  we  have  complied  with  a  request,  we  lose 
the  power  of  refusing.  Thus  it  was  almost  with  an  air  of  authority, 
that  I  proposed  to  finish  with  a  bowl  of  punch. 
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"  But  you  will  be  the  the  death  of  us/*  said  the  doctor;  "you  will 
mal;e  us  tipsy,'*  said  the  captain,  to  which  I  only  replied  by  loudly 
calling  for  lemons,  sugar  and  rum. 

I  made  the  punch  then,  and  while  I  was  so  engaged,  the  toast  was 
prepared,  very  thin,  delicately  buttered  and  salted  to  perfection. 

Here  they  protested,  saying  they  had  eaten  quite  sufficient,  and 
that  they  could  not  touch  it ;  but  as  I  well  knew  how  temptinp  this 
simple  preparation  is,  I  replied,  that  I  only  wished  there  would  be 
enough  of  it. 

Shortly  after  as  the  captain  had  taken  the  last  cut,  I  surprised  him 
looking  if  there  remaiued  any  more,  or  if  more  was  being  prepared, 
which  I  directed  to  be  done  immediately.^ 

However  the  time  passed  quickly,  and  it  was  just  eight  o'clock  bj 
nv  time  piece.     "Let  us  go,"  said  my  guests,  *•  we  must  have  a 
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little  salad  with  our  good  sister,  whom  we  have  not  seen  the  entire 
day."  ,  . 

I  made  no  objection  to  this  proposition  ;  faithful  to  the  duties  of 
hospitality  towards  the  two  amiable  old  men,  I  accompanied  them  to 
their  carriage,  and  saw  them  depart. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  if  we  did  not  feel  a  few  moments  ctb« 
during  this  long  sitting. 

I  reply  in  the  negative ;  the  attention  of  my  guests  was  coDstantW 
kept  up  by  the  perfection  of  the  fondue^  hj  the  voyage  round  mj 
apartment,  by  some  novelties  in  the  dinner,  by  the  tea,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  punch,  of  which  they  had  never  taken  before. 

Besides,  the  doctor  was  familiar  with  the  genealogy  and  anecdotes 
of  all  Paris  ;  the  captain  had  spent  a  portion  of  his  life  in  Italy,  either 
in  the  army,  or  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Parma ;  I  mv^eli 
had  travelled  much,  we  conversed  without  pretensions,  and  listened  to 
each  other  with  pleasure ;  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  make  time  pasi 
agreeably  and  rapidly. 

The  next  raorning'l  received  a  note  from  the  doctor,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  little  revelling  of  the  night  before  did  them  no  harm : 
on  the  contrary,  after  a  most  refreshing  sleep,  they  got  up,  fresh, 
cheerful,  and  ready  for  another. 

If  we  have  interested  the  reader  sufficiently  to  send  him  to 
the  pages  of  the  Ph^siologie  du  Gout  to  study  for  himself,  he 
will  there  find  ample  repayment  in  wit,  and  learning ;  in  sound 
sense  and  profound  knowledge  of  men  and  things. 


Art.  IV.— the  GOOD  PEOPLE. 

Fairy  Tales,  Now  First  Colltcted:  To  which  are  prefixed  Two 
hissertaiioiis  on  Figmies  and  Fairies.  By  Joseph  Ritsou. 
London  :  Payne  and  Poss. 

"Tub  Good  People:'*  so,  reader,  we  call  the  Pairies  in 
Ireland.  Our  country  has  been  famous  for  them  ;  we  have 
had  them  of  all  kinds,  from  the  Merrows  and  Fir-Darrigs  and 
Ciuricaunes,  to  the  little  rogues  who,  as  Sam  Lover  sings, 
dwell  in  laughing  eyes.* 

The  decline  of  the  Good  People  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
when  the  National  schoolmasters  came  in.  Now  their  gentle 
sway  is  past  for  ever,  and  we  may  say  with  Dryden — 

"  now  the  swain 
Returning  late,  may  pass  the  woods  in  vain. 
And  never  hope  to  see  the  nightly  train. 
In  vain  the  dairy  now  with  mint  is  dress'd. 
The  dairy-maid  expects  no  fairy  guest 
To  skim  the  bowls,  and  after  pay  the  feast. 
She  sighs,  for  ah  I  and  shakes  her  shoes  in  vain, 
No  silver  penny  to  reward  her  pain.'' 

But  what  a  grand  life  they  had  ;  how  poets  sung  of  them, 
how  children  loved  them,  how  painters  idolized  them,  how 
learned  men  of  undoubted  genius  have  written  their  history, 
and  last  but  not  least,  a  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Norwich,  quaint 
old  Richard  Corbet,  wrote  The  Fairy's  Fareicell, 

We  have,  ourselves,  always  loved  the  fairies,  and  what  we 
know  of  them  we  now  propose  to  tell  our  readers. 

•  How  well  Lover  sings  this  the  reader  shall  judge: — 

As  Cupid  one  day 

Hide  and  seek  went  to  play, 
He  knew  where  to  hide  himself,  sly  and  secure  ; 

So,  away  the  rogue  dosbea 

To  hide  'mid  the  lashes 
That  fringe  the  bright  eyes  of  sweet  Kitty  Maclure. 

She  tliougltt  'twas  a  fly 

That  got  into  her  eye. 
So  she  wink'd— for  the  tickling  she  could  not  enduro  \ 

But  lore  would  not  fly 

At  her  winking  so  sly. 
And  still  lurks  in  the  eye  of  iwcet  Kitty  Macloro. 
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The  term  '* fairy  mythology"  adopted  by  Mr  Keightley  we 
take  to  signify  the  popular  mytholoj?y  of  the  Teutonic  nations ; 
and  we  in  England  give  it  this  tide,  because  in  our  language 
the  name  fairies  lias   become  the  common  appellation  of  the 
elves   of  the    popular  creed.      "VVe  therefore  think  that  Mr. 
Keightley  has  quite  lost  sight  of  the  object  of  his  book,  or  that 
its  title  is  a  misnomer,  when  he  makes  an  exhibition  of  his  learn- 
ing in  running  wild  among  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  about 
wliose  superstitions  we  are,  if  necessary,  prepared  to  shew  that 
he  knows  nothing  beyond  the  shreds  and  patches  to  be  picked 
out  of  a  grammar  or  a  dictionary.     We  could  also  very  well 
do  without  i\iQ  fairy  mythologies  of  Greece  and  Italy ;  but  we 
have  an   especial  objection  to  either  ^  fairy  mythology  of  the 
Jews  or  2^  fairy  mythology  of  the  Hottentots.      It  maybe 
granted  that  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians  are  both  branches  of 
the  great  Indo-Teutonic  stock,  and,  therefore,  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  if  we  could  trace  their  popular  super- 
stitions far  enough  back,  that  we  should  find  in  them  an  agree- 
ment with  those  of  the  Teutons  in  the  west.     Bat  as  we  are  no 
believers  in  the  transmission  of  these  superstitions  from  one 
people  to  another,  and  as  the  particular  causes  which  have  so 
long  been  constantly  producing  changes  in  the  mythology  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  and  again  in  that  of  the  eastern 
nations,  are  so  very  different  from  those  which  have  operated 
upon  our  own,  we  imagine  that  to  attempt  a  comparison,  with- 
out more  knowledge  of  each  than  we  al  present  have,  would 
be  but  a  vain  and  useless  labour*     We  need  rather  such  boob 
as  the  Germans,  and  Danes,  and  Swedes  have  written  for  the 
popular  mythology  of  their  countries,— «ucb  books  m  Crofton 
Croker  has  written  for  Ireland — the  only  one  that  has  yet  ren- 
dered justice  to  the  superstitions  of  the  peasantry  of  any  part 
of  our  islands.     There  is  much  yet  to  be  gathered ;  not  enough 
has  been  accomplished  towards  collecting  the  £airy  legends 
of  Scotland  and  Wales ;  and  as  for  England^  where  there  is 
still  room  for  a  good  harvest,  there  has  been  done — nothing! 
But  it  is  easier  and  more  flattering  to  our  vanity  to  invent 
scliemes,  than  to  gather  together  materials  which  may  establish 
truth. 

Mr.  Keightley  tells  us  at  some  length  how,  after  a  long  con- 
Bideration  of  the  subject,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  of 
the  tales  and  stories  which  have  during  ages  floated  about  in 
every  country,  some  aie,  as^  it  were,  "geological  formations/' 
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having  grown  up  with  the  people  themselves,  some  have  come 
in  by  transmission  from  otiier  countries,  and  some  by  other 
means.  All  this  is  very  true,  and  indeed  only  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  as  saying,  in  famihar  English,  that  they  came  one 
way  or  another.  But,  then,  Mr.  Keightley  claims  this  as  a  dis- 
covery,* and  makes  a  book  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  certainly 
proTcs  the  popi>5ition,  but  he  makes  no  great  progress  towards 
giving  any  answer,  much  more  a  general  answer,  to  those  most 
important  questions,  —  what  ?  how  ?  when  ?  and  why  ?  How- 
ever,  the  volume  to  which  we  allude  hardly  belongs  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  article,  in  which  we  intend  to  confine  ourselves 
to  popular  mythology,  and  to  the  popular  mythology  of  our  own 
island;  yet  we  hope  to  shew,  that  it  is  by  investigating  this 
mythology  in  one  country,  and  by  examining  historically  the 
changes,  which  it  has  there  undergone,  and  the  causes  to  which 
we  inay  attribute  those  changes,  that  we  are  most  hkely  to  find 
satisfactory  answers  to  those  questions,  and  to  place  the  subject 
in  a  clearer  light.  Perhaps  we  may  at  some  future  time  be 
tempted  to  return  to  the  volume  which  has  occasioned  these 
remarks.  We  will  observe,  however,  in  passing,  that  there  are 
stronij:er  grounds  than  its  author  seems  to  suspect  for  believing 
^  ilhehn  Tell  to  be  a  mythic  personage,  at  least  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned in  shootingthe  apple  off  his  son's  head.  Sprenger,  an  early 
writer  on  these  matters,  in  \\\%Malkua  Maleficarumy  has  a  chap- 
ter *'  He  Sagittariis  Maleficis,"  ^hefe  he  relates  the  same  story 
of  one  Punkler,  a  magician  of  ^orbach,  in  the  diocese  of  Worms; 
and,  if  our  memory  be  not  very  treacherous,  we  have  read  in 
one  of  these  older  works  on  spirits  and  magic  of  a  wood-spirit, 
concerning  whom  some  such  observation  as  the  following  was 
added — "  this  is  the  hobgobfm  who  shot  the  apple  off  the  child's 
head."  Mr.  Keightley  will  find,  too,  from  tlie  excellent  old 
ballad  of  those  three  wortliies,  Adam  Bell,  Clp7i  0/  the  Clough, 

•  We  cannot  forbear  saying  a  word  or  two  on  Mr,  Keightley 's 
ui.Hcoveries,  because  he  makes  so  much  parade  ofthera.  He  asserts 
that  he  has  proved,  that  the  name  Oberon,  in  French,  is  the  German 
Elberich ;  yet  he  has  but  taken  it  on  the  authority  of  Grimm,  who 
Has  shewn,  not  merely  that  the  word  Elbierich  did  take  that  form  in 
I'reneb,  but  that  it  could  not  have  taken  any  other  1  He  says,  that 
Ae  alone  has  discovered  why  Shakspeare  gave  the  fairy  queen  the 
name  Titania  —  we  can  assure  him,  that  a  tolerably  advanced  boy  in 
One  of  our  public  schools  would  stand  in  peril  of  dire  birch  if  be  could 
not  make  the  cWncovery  at  a  f  ery  short  notice.  We  will  ooly  add, 
that  his  account  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  vford/airy  i»|  il  best, 
hut  a  lame  and  most  unsatisfactory  performance. 
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and  William  of  Cloudedeey  that  legend  was  also  current  at  an 
early  period  ia  England. 

The  memorials  of  the  days  of  Anglo-Saxon  beathemlora 
are  unfortunately  few.  The  only  work  which  we  can  ascribe 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  so  early  a  period  of  their  history, 
or  rather  of  the  history  of  their  forefathers  before  they  carae 
here,  is  the  poem  of  Beowulf  of  which  an  excellent  edition 
was  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Kemble;  and  this  poem  has 
been  much  interpolated  by  Christian  transcribers  before  it  was 
reduced  to  the  state  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
chief  exploit  of  the  hero,  Beowulf  the  Great,  is  the  destruction 
of  the  two  monsters  Grendel  and  his  mother ;  both,  like  most 
of  the  evil  beings  of  old  times,  dwellers  in  the  fens  and  the 
waters ;  and  both,  moreover,  as  some  Christian  bard  has  taken 
care  to  inform  us,  of  *'  Cain's  kin,"  as  were  also  the  eotens,  and 
the  elves,  and  the  ores  (ebtenas,  and  ylfe,  and  orcneas).  The 
haunt  of  the  Grendels  was  a  lake  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  and 
dreary  morass ;  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  thick  branches  of 
an  ancient  wood,  and  by  night  the  surface  of  its  waters  appeared 
covered  with  flame. 

'*  They  keep  the  secret  land, 

the  refuges  of  the  wolf, 

the  windy  proinontories, 

the  fearful  path  of  the  fen ; 

there  where  the  mountain-stream 

under  the  darkness  of  the  promontories 

rushes  downwards-^ 

the  flood  under  the  earth. 

It  is  not  hence  [  from  Heorot] 

a  mile  distant 

where  that  lake  standeth, 

over  which  hang 

the  rinded  thickets, 
the  wood  fast  with  its  roots 
overhangeth  the  water: 
There  by  night  to  any  one 
an  evil  wonder  appears, 
fire  on  the  flood." 


When,  after  the  death  of  the  son,  Beowulf  and  his  com- 
panions pursued  the  mother  into  her  retreat,  they  found  the 
water  full  of  sea-drakes  and  serpents  (  wyrm-cynnes  fela),  and 
nicers  lying  on  the  banks.  To  Beowulf  these  were  no  new  an- 
tagonists ;  in  one  of  his  exploits  by  sea,  the  nicers— for  there 
were  nicers  in  the  sea  as  well  as  in  the  lake^ — had,  during  a 
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a;ged  him  out  of  his  boat,  and  carried  him  to  the 
lere  the  desperate  struggle  between  them  ended  with 
of  uine  of  his  opponents.  We  learn  little  from  the 
e  form,  or  magnitude,  or  nature  of  these  *'  heathen 
they  are  called,  except  that  against  them  weapons, 
f  men,  were  useless ;  and  Beowulf  s  swordf  when  it 
3  Orendel's  blood,  melted  like  ice. 

exploit  of  Beowulf  was  against  another  personage 
mythology,  a  dragon,  or  fire-drake,  that  sat  brood- 
B  heaps  of  treasures  of  the  olden  days.  During  the 
its  guardian,  the  *'  heathen  hoard''  had  been  plun- 

when  the  fire-drake  awoke,  and  discovered  that  the 
s  cares  had  been  visited,  he  paced  furiously  about 
B  of  his  den  in  search  of  the  intruder.     He  then 

ascertain  the  extent  of  his  loss,  and  at  night  he 
,  and  in  revenge  spread  devastation  through  the 
ihe  house  of  the  dragon  was  a  tumulus  under  a 
ear  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

e  surviving  conqueror,  the  companion  of  Beowulf, 
)rlally  wounded  in  the  combat,  entered  it, — 

•  •  #  • 

**  He»  exultinff  in  victory,  saw  there 
a  multitude  of  costly  gems, 

fold  glittering 
eavy  upon  the  ground, 
a  wonder  on  the  wall ; 
and  in  the  den  of  the  dragon  — 
the  old  flier  in  the  twilight — 
platters  standing, 
the  vessels  of  men  of  old 
no  longer  living, 
fretted  with  ornaments : 
there  was  many  a  helmet 
old  and  rusty, 
many  an  armlet 
skilfully  bound  together. 
«  •  •  • 

So  also  he  saw  raised  there 
an  ensign,  all  of  gold, 
high  over  the  hoard, 
the  most  wonderful  of  handy  works, 
«  locked  together  by  magic  arts  ; 
from  which  the  light  shone  forth, 
so  that  he  might  scrutinise 
the  whole  bottom  of  the  cave.  " 
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Popular  superstitirms  ore  not  easily  reiBoved  ;  and  with  ih(? 
introdaction  of  Chri^ianity  t^te  Anglo-Saxons  did  notcMseto 
believe  ill  the  existence  and  operations  of  the  elves  and  the 
nicers,  the  ores  and  the  giamis ;  nor  did  they  oease  to  trost  ia 
the  effects  of  charms  and  iiteantations,  or  to  revere  wells  and 
fountains.  The  preachers  of  the  faith  of  their  Redeenier  sav 
nothing  in  that  faith  which  was  eontrfiry  to  the  belief  wbieh 
they  had  sucked  in  even  with  their  tKrother^s  milk ;  for  though 
it  asserted  the  unity  of  God,  yet  it  did  not  deny  the  existence 
of  spirits.  It  was  impossible^  however,  that  so  grest  a  cbffge 
should  be  made  as  the  total  subversion  of  the  previously  estib- 
lished  religion  of  a  country,  without  affecting  in  some  meuire 
even  the  superstitions  of  the  peasant ;  and  we  find  aecordinglf 
that  the  Christian  Anglo-Saxons  tried  to  aeoooat  for  the  ex- 
istence  of  these  beings  in  a  way  very  different  from  that  of 
their  Pagan  forefathers.  They  attempted  to  rationaliM  the 
belief  in  the  elves  which  they  found  already  established;  aad 
they  defined  their  pedigrees  and  functions,  and  limited  thffi 
powers,  on  principles  which  varied  aceording  to  the  proportion 
wherein  Christianity  or  faeatbendom  mled  in  their  ttisdi 
Hence  we  hear  at  one  time  of  the  Elfin  descendants  of  the 
first  murderer,  Cain,  who  were  fated  to  Wtfnder  over  the 
wastes  and  fens,  the  terror  and  scourge  of  mankind  ;  at  another, 
of  the  spirits  unworthy  of  heaven,  yet  too  good  for  bell,  who 
were  allowed  or  compelled  to  inhaoit  the  air,  and  the  water, 
and  the  earth.  Just  the  same  influeBce  did  MahomedauisA 
exert  on  the  popular  creed  of  the  eflntems— -the  beings  with 
which  it  had  peopled  water  and  earth  and  air  became  a  race  of 
Peris,  beautiful,  and  to  a  certain  degree  happy,  and  permitted 
even  to  approach  the  gates  of  paradise  aDdfto  behold  the  jojs 
within,  joys  which  they  could  only  hope  to  partake  of  after 
ages  of  penitence. 

The  belief  of  the  monks  themselves  in  these  spirits  will 
account  for  the  silence  with  which  they  are  passed  over  in  the 
homilies  and  religious  discourses  of  the  time.  When  they 
preached  against  heathendom,  instead  of  attacking  the  supef' 
stitions  of  their  countrymen,  they  broke  out  into  declamatioD^ 
against  the  heathen  practices  of  the  Ghreeke  «id  Bomaus.  ;^ 
manuscript  homily,  bearing  the  inviting  title  De  faku  i^^» 
told  us  much  about  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  and  tbe^'' 
evil  deeds,  but  of  elves  and  nicers  not  a  word.  Another  hoai|7 
in  the  same  collection  is  directed  against  witchcr^  and  niag»^» 
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b  moK  tempting  e ven  ihmi  the  former.  We  learu  from 
uoh  aboBt  the  witch  of  Endor^  but  of  Dative  superstitioius 
nd  only  the  following  short  aud  scattered  notices.  '*  Every 
"  nys  the  writer,  '^  who  uses  witchcraft  either  by  fowls, 
f  ineezingBy  or  by  horses,  or  by  hounds,  he  is  no  Christian, 
he  is  a  notorious  apostate.''  "  I  am  ashamed,  he  says, 
■wation  all  the  scandalous  witchcrafts  that  men  practise 
Qgh  the  devil's  teaching,  either  at  spousals,  or  at  tiie 
nniiatkjn  of  DBarriage,  or  in  brewing,  &c/'  **  Some  men 
BO  {bohahy  that  they  bring  their  offering  to  firm  rocks,  and 
to  trees,  and  to  well-springs,  as  witches  teach.  Aud  tliey 
Qol  undemtand  how  foolishly  they  do ;  or  how  the  dead 
•  or  the  dumb  tree  can  help  or  save  them,  which  them- 
a  never  stir  from  the  place  where  they  stand.''  '^Now  a 
sas  woman  goes  to  the  high  way,  and  drags  her  child 
Qgh  the  earth,  and  thus  gives  both  herself  and  her  offspring 
le  devil.'' 

bs  Bionks,  however,  were  not  content  with  giving  a  diffe- 
aocount  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  elves,  but  tiiey 
loe  traoflformed  them  into  devils,  whose  business  it  was 
^pkt  and  tempt  frail  mortality.  They  moreover  adopted 
(opular  stories  and  turned  them  into  saints'  legends ;  aud 
n  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fairies  may 
ipa  be  gathered  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  legends  of  the 
o-8axoD  saints,  than  all  the  other  books  together  can  afford 
It  only  need  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  transformation 
Ivea,  when  mischievouslv  inclined,  became  devils ;  when 
Gcent,  angels.  The  fends  and  wilds  are  in  Beowulf  con- 
ly  peopled  by  troops  of  elves  and  nicers  and  worms  (dr»- 
and  serpents).  So  in  the  saints'  legends  are  they  ever 
haanta  of  hobgobUns  ( dssmoues) ;  and  many  and  fierce 
the  struggles  between  them  and  the  hermits,  before  the 
r  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  their  deserted 
efc  St.  Outhhui  built  him  a  mud-cot  in  the  isle  of  Croy- 
.  a  wild  spot,  then  covered  with  woods  and  pools  and 
f  marshes.  The  isle  had  hitherto  been  uninhabited  by 
;  but  many  a  goblin  played  among  its  solitudes,  and  very 
Iling  were  they  to  be  driven  out.  They  came  upon  him 
body,  dragged  him  from  his  cell,  sometimes  tossed  him  in 
or,  at  others  dipped  him  over  head  in  the  bogs,  and  then 
him  through  tlie  midst  of  the  brambles ;  but  their  efforts 
vain  against  one  who  was  armed  likeGuthlac,  for  he  carried 
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to  the  combat  "  scutum  fidei^  hricam  spei,  galeam  easUiaiM, 
arcum  panetentia,  aagilt^s psalmodia**  St.  Butulf  chose  for 
his  residence  Ykanho,  a  place  uot  less  wild  and  solitary  than 
Crojland  itself,  which  had  hitherto,  his  historian  tells  us,  been 
only  the  scene  of  the  **  fantastic  illusion**  ( faery,  we  mieht 
say)  of  the  goblins,  now  to  be  banished  by  the  intrusion  of  Ibe 
holy  recluse.*  At  his  first  appearance  they  attempted  to  scare 
him  with  horrid  noises  ;  but  finding  him  proof  against  their 
attacks  (  for  he  was  not  worse  armed  than  Guthlac),  they  en- 
deavoured to  move  him  by  persuasive  expostulations.  "A 
long  time/'  they  said,  "  we  have  possessed  this  spot,  and  we 
had  hoped  to  dwell  in  it  for  ever.  Why,  cruel  Botulf,  dost 
thou  forcibly  drive  us  from  our  haunts  ?  Thee  or  thine  ve 
Iiave  neither  injured  nor  disturbed.  What  seekest  thou  br 
dislodging  us  P  and  what  wilt  thou  gain  by  our  expulsion  r 
When  we  are  already  driven  from  ever)-  other  corner  of  ibe 
world,  thou  wilt  not  let  us  stay  quietly  even  in  this  soUtude." 
Botulf  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  elves  and  niccrs 
departed. 

Sometimes  these  goblins  were  more  obliging  towards  tlit^lr 
new  neighbours,  and  directed  them  where  to  dig  for  treasures ; 
though  it  appears  that  they  seldom  gained  much  by  seeking 
after  ^'  heathen  gold."  Godric,  at  a  later  period,  occupied  a 
cell  in  the  wilds  of  Durham,  and  was  often  troubled  by  these 
spiritual  enemies.  On  a  time,  however,  one  of  them  appeared 
by  night,  and  told  him  where  he  would  find  a  hidden  board. 
Godric  was  not,  it  appears,  an  avaricious  man ;  bat  he  thought 
he  might  do  some  good  with  the  money  which  was  thus  re- 
vealed to  him,  and  to  work  he  went  with  pickaxe  and  shovel. 
When,  however,  he  had  dog  a  considerable  depth — ^though  we 
are  not  told  that  be  obtained  a  sight  of  the  promised  trea- 
sure— he  was  terror  struck  by  seeing  come  out  of  the  bole  a 
troop  of  little  black  dwarfs,  who,  with  a  laugh  of  derision,  cast 
at  him  little  smoking  balls.  Godric  dropped  his  shovel,  and, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  never  sought  treasures  again. 

•  The  place  chosen  by  Botalf,  and  its  inhabitants,  are  thns  descri- 
bed in  the  legends  of  saints  in  English  verse  ;  of  which  there  b  * 
good  old  MS.  in  the  library  of  Trio.  Coll.,  Cant. 

"  A  stede  ther  was  in  wyldernysse,  that  me  clyped  Tbone  evie, 
That  fui  was  of  luther  thynges,  tbe  men  this  by  seye, 
For  deuelen  and  luther  gostes  hern  eyse  badde  ther, 
And  her  wouyugti  al  at  wylle,  for  non  men  ther  nerc." 
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Among  others,  the  following  anecdote  is  related  of  Qodric's 
eDcounters  with  the  spirits.  It  must  be  premised  that  Godric 
had  a  garden  before  his  cell,  which  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wear,  and  which  it  was  his  daily  labour  to  tend.  Once  when 
weary  with  digging,  he  had  stopped  to  rest  himself,  a  strange 
man  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  and  looked  earnestly  at 
the  saint  for  some  time.  Then  he  spoke,  and  accused  the  good 
saint  of  idleness,  and  told  hira  that  he  did  not  work  half  so 
hard  as  the  saints  of  former  times  used  to  work .  The  saint, 
who  at  first  thought  it  had  been  a  messenger  from  God  sent  to 
instruct  him  in  his  duty,  answered,  *'  Do  you  then  first  set  me 
an  example."  And  he  gave  hira  the  spade,  and  left  hira,  for 
it  was  then  his  customary  hour  of  devotion,  and  he  promised 
to  return  soon  and  see  how  much  work  he  had  done.  The 
strange  man  took  the  spade,  and  worked,  says  the  legend,  most 
vigorously ;  and  when  Godric  returned,  he  was  astonished  to 
find  that  in  the  space  of  an  hour  his  new  labourer  had  dug  as 
much  ground  as  he  himself  could  dig  in  eight  days.  **  There," 
said  the  stranger,  *'  that  is  the  way  to  work/*  But  Godric 
was  frightened,  for  he  was  now  sure  that  it  could  not  be  a 
real  man ;  and  indeed  appearances  were  much  against  him, 
for  he  was  dark  and  hairy,  and  somewhat  tall ;  and,  which 
appeared  oddest  of  all,  though  he  had  worked  so  hard,  yet  he 
shewed  no  signs  of  weariness,  and  did  not  even  sweat.  Then 
Godric  went  to  his  cell,  and  concealed  a  little  book  in  his 
bosom,  and  returned  and  said,  **Now  tell  me  who  thou  art, 
and  why  thou  hast  come  here  ?^'  "  Do  you  not  see  that  I  am 
a  man  like  yourself?"  was  the  answer.  "Then,'*  said  Godric, 
"  if  you  are  a  man,  tell  me  if  you  believe  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  join  with  me  in  adoring  the 
Mother  of  our  Lord."  But  the  goblin  said,  for  a  goblin  it 
was  sure  enough,  **  Be  not  solicitous  about  my  belief,  for  it  is 
no  concern  of  yours.*'  Godric  now  became  more  suspicious 
than  before  ;  he  took  the  book  out  of  his  bosom — it  contained 
pictures  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  John — and 
he  placed  it  suddenly  against  the  other's  mouth,  telling  hira  if 
he  believed  in  God  to  kiss  it  devoutly  ;  on  which  the  goblin 
laughed  at  him  and  vanished.  Godric,  like  a  pious  man, 
Watered  with  holy  water  the  ground  which  had  thus  been  dug, 
and  let  it  lie  uncultivated  for  seven  years.* 

•  Other  authorities  for  the  superstitions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  are 
the  Tarious  spells  and  counter-charms,  which  are  still  extant,  and 
often  found  on  the  margins  of  other  books ;  the  civil  laws  ;  and, 
more  particularly,  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  the  penetentiali. 
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Some  may  thiuk,  perfaapo,  that  we  speak  ineautioaaly  in  talk- 
ing  of  elves  and  Dicere,  when  no  eoch  names  occur  ia  tbe 
writings  from  wiiioh  we  qaote.  Bat  here,  fortanately,  there 
steps  in  to  our  aid  an  important  passage  of  the  poetie  liiyamon 
which  assures  us  that  in  the  twelfth  cratoiy  elves  and  nicen^ 
were  as  busily  employed  among  the  wilds,  whererer  the?  had 
not  been  driven  out  by  the  powerfiil  weapons  of  the  hermitsi 
as  they  had  been  oven  in  tbe  time  of  the  heroic  Beowulf,  h 
describing  a  lake  in  Scotiond.  he  says  (MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  ix. 
f.  126) : 

•'  That  IS  a  wonderfiil  lake 

Set  in  middle  earth. 

With  feo  and  with  reed. 

With  water  very  broad* 

With  fishes  and  with  fowls. 

With  uglj  things. 

That  water  is  immeasurably  broad  ; 

Nicert  bathe  therein  ; 

There  if  play  of  «/9e« 

in  the  venom  oas  pooL*' 

It  was  an  elf,  too,  which,  in  Robert  of  Olouoester,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  fether  of  the  far-famed  Meriin ;  and  when  King 
Vortigsr  inquired  of  his  sages  what  kind  of  being  it  might  be, 
they  said. 

"  That  ther  beth  in  the  eir  an  hey,  fer  fro  the  gronde. 
As  a  maner  gostes,  wygtes  as  it  be. 
And  me  may  hem  ofte  on  ertfae  ia  wylde  Btades  yse. 
And  ofte  in  momiM  fourme  wymmen  heo  eomeih  to. 
And  ofte  in  wymmen  forme  the!  cometh  to  men  also. 
That  men  depute  eluene" 

For  our  extensive  knowledoe  of  tbe  £nglish  fairies  of  tb« 
twelfth  century  we  ace  indebted  chiefly  to  two  writers  ,  Gervase 
of  Tilbury,  and  the  Cambrian  Oiraldiie.  The  tales  which  are 
found  in  the  writings  of  Giraldus  are  mostly  Welsh ;  but  or 
that  account  they  are  none  the  less  valuable  to  us^  for  they  enable 
US  to  compare  the  Welsh  superstitions  of  that  remote  period 
with  the  English;  and  it  appears  from  the  eomparisoa  that 
ihey  hardly  differed  from  each  other.     We  ai»  told  by  Bale 

*  In  the  fifteenth  century,  in  tbe  PrmHphnarnm  PmrmJonun,  the 
word  nicker  still  occurs,  and  is  used  to  eznlain  the  classic  sireQ^- 
It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  tendency  of  the  monks  to  turn  the 
elves  into  devils,  that  this  word  is  now  only  preserred  in  the  name 
**  Old  Nick,**  which  is  given  to  the  archWIend  himself. 
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and  others,  thai  Giraldus  was  aathor  of  a  topography  and  iiine- 
t^rj  of  England,  as  well  as  of  Wales  and  Ireland— a  work 
which  would  be  to  us  invaluable ;  bat  we  have  sought  care* 
fully  for  it  in  all  the  noanuscript  collections  where  it  was  tup- 
posed  to  be  preserved,  and  we  have  been  obliged^  much  against 
our  inclinations,  to  conclude  that — if  such  a  work  has  been 
attributed  to  bim  on  any  better  grounds  than  hearsay — now 
at  least  it  is  no  longer  in  being,  Erom  Giraldus  and  Gervase 
we  can  form  a  very  tolerable  outline  of  the  popular  belief  of 
their  age.  We  have  m  them  Bot  only  the  spirits  which  dwelt 
io  the  wild  woods  and  the  waters,  the  dragons,  too,  and  the 
mer-women,  but  we  have  also  the  elves  which  entered  people's 
houses  and  carried  off  the  new-born  children  from  their  cradles 
to  be  denizens  of  the  land  of  faery ;  and,  which  is  still  more 
important,  we  have  the  domestic  elves,  the  dwarfs  which  la- 
boured zealously  in  the  service  of  the  family  to  which  they  had 
attached  themselves,  and  those  "  mad-merry"  sprites  whose 
joy  was  in  playing  mirthful  tricks  on  the  deluded  peasantry. 
The  stories  which  lie  scattered  tli  rough  the  OCai  Imperialia  of 
Gervase  have  been  told  over  and  over;  but  Giraldus  has  not 
been  so  well  used,  and  bis  account  of  the  familiar  spirits  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious.  They  made  their  presence  known  by 
tLrowing  dirt  and  other  harmless  things  at  every  one  they  came 
near ;  and  they  oontinually  plagued  them  by  cutting  holes  in 
their  coats,  and  playing  other  such  mischevious  pranks. 
Sometimes  they  would  talk  with  the  people  of  the  house  ;  a] id 
when  di^plea^ed  or  mischeviously  inclined,  tliey  scrupled  not 
to  tell  in  their  presence  all  tlieir  secrets  and  private  actions 
much  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  many  who  were  so  exposed. 
^S  hen  any  attempt  was  made  to  exorcise  them,  they  threw  dirt 
at  the  priests  tbemselvea ;  and  Giraldus  thinks,  from  the  in- 
eilicience  of  the  exorcisms  of  the  church  in  driving  them  away 
that  the  power  of  the  priests  was  only  efficient  against  spirits 
of  a  malignant  nature.  These  hob-goblins  sometimes  appeared 
visably;  and  one  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  they  were  very 
common,  took  up  his  abode  m  the  house  of  one  Elidor  Stake- 
pole,  in  the  form  of  a  red  b^y^  who  called  himself  Simon. 
blaster  Simoa  begaa— "  impudently/'  says  our  author— by 
taking  the  keys  from  tlie  butlevi  and  usurping  his  office. 
However,  h%  was  himself  so  provident  a  butler,  that,  while  he 
held  the  office,  every  thing  seemed  to  prosper.  He  never 
waited  to  be  told  to  do  any  tbi^ ;  but  whatever  his  master  or 
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mistress  were  thinking  of  calling  for,  he  brought  it  immediately 
I  saying  *'Yoa  want  so  and  so;   here  it  is."     Moreover,  he 

knew  all  about  their  money  and  their  secret  hoards ;  and  often 

did  he  upbraid  them  on  that  account,  for  he  hated  nothing  more 

than  avarice,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  see  money  laid  up  in 

I  holes  which  might  be  employed  in  good  and  charitable  uses. 

There  was  nothing,  on  the  contrary,  he  liked  better  than  givinj^ 

plenty  to  eat  and  drink  to  the  rustics ;  and  he  used  to  tell  his 

I  master  that  it  was  right  he  should  be  free  in  giving  to  theui 

j  those  things  which  by  their  labours  he  himself  obtained.   Indeed, 

Simon  was  an  excellent  servant :  but  he  had  one  failing— he 
never  went  to  Church,  and  he  never  uttered  a  single  "Catholic 
word,"  (nee  verbnm  aliqnid  Catholieum  unquam  pronunckhat.) 
One  remarkable  thing  was^  that  he  never  slept  in  the  bouse  at 
night>  though  he  was  always  at  his  post  by  daybreak.  Once, 
however,  he  was  watched,  and  found  to  take  up  his  lodging 
about  the  mill  and  the  mill-dam.  The  next  morning  8imoa 
came  to  his  master,  delivered  up  his  keys,  and  left  the  house, 
after  having  filled  the  post  of  butler  for  about  forty  dajs. 
(Girald.  Cam.  Itin.  lib.  i.  pp.  824,  853.) 

From  the  time  of  Giraldus,  we  have  plenty  of  materials  for 
a  history  of  the  fairy  superstitions  of  our  country.  The 
author  of  the  French  poem  on  the  deposition  of  Richard  Hv 
of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Harleian  manuscripts 
(No.  1316),  in  the  prose  part  of  it,  accuses  the  Eiigli>b, 
among  other  things,  of  being  given  entirely  to  the  belief  in 
prophecies,  phantoms,  and  sorcery  (**  car  il  soul  de  telle  nature 
en  leur  pays,  que  en  prophecies  en  fanthomes  et  sorceries  croi- 
ent  tresparfaitement,  et  en  nsent  trfes  volentiers.")  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  old  chronicles,  both  those  which  have  been  pub- 
lished and  those  which  still  remain  in  MS.,  we  find  manj 
fairy  tales  introduced  among  the  severer  records  of  actual  liie* 
We  find  there,  for  instance,  a  series  of  stories  of  those  vho 
have  at  different  times  had  interviews  with  the  illustrious  Arthur 
where  he  abode  under  the  influence  of  faery,  exactly  pamiltl 
to  the  Kyffhausen  legends  which  Mr.  Thorns  in  his  first  num- 
ber has  given  from  Biisching;  and  we  would  willingly  suggest 
to  him  that  he  will  do  a  service  by  collecting  them  together  in 
that  part  of  his  *'  Lays  and  Legends"  which  will  be  occupied 
on  the  superstitions  of  our  own  country.  We  will  mereiv 
notice  as  we  pass  on,  that  in  the  year  1344,  according  Jo 
Thomas  of  Walsingham,  a  certain  Saracen  physician  came  io 
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Earl  Warren  (or  Guarene)  to  ask  of  him  permission  to  kill  a 
serpent  which  was  troublesome  in  his  possessions  on  the  Welsh 
marches,  at  the  village  of  Bromfield,  near  the  town  of  Lud- 
low.   The  serpent  was  overcome  by  the  incantations  of  the 
Saracen ;  but  some  words  which  were  dropped  by  the  latter, 
led  to  the  suspicion  that  large  treasures  lay  concealed  in  the 
serpent's  den.     The  men  of  Herefordshire,  taking  the  hint, 
went  by  night,  at  the  instigation  of  a  Lombard,  called  Peter 
Pikard,  to  dig  for  the  gold  ;  and  they  had  just  reached  it,  when 
the  retainers  of  the  Earl  Warren,  having  discovered  what  was 
Efoing  on,  fell  suddenly  upon  them  and  put  them  in  prison. 
The  Earl,  says  the  historian,  was  no  little  gainer  by  the  affair. 
During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  two  circum* 
stances  tended  to  encumber  and  confuse,  in  our  literature  at 
least,  the  ftiiry  mythology  of  England — the   introduction  of 
French  poetry,  and  of  the  mythic  tales  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
Both  these  causes  acted  together  in  the  metrical  romances, 
which  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  poetry  of  that  age.  We 
think  that  Mr.  Keightley  has  most  unadvisedly  made  a  separate 
chapter  of  his  fairy  mythology  on  the  fairies  of  romance ;  and 
instead  of  considering  them  as  a  mere  modification  of  the  popu- 
lar creed  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  he  seems  to 
think  that  the  fairies  of  the  romances,  whether  of  England, 
France,  or  Germany,  all  belong  to  one  peculiar  and  individual 
svstem. 

Much  of  the  popular  mythology  of  the  French  was  probably, 
as  we  suspect  also  is  the  case  with  that  of  the  Scotch,  Welsh, 
and  Irish,  essentially  Teutonic  :  and  Grimm  has  long  ago  ob- 
served that  the  Oberon  (Auberon)  of  French  stories  is  in  name 
and  person  the  Elberich  of  German  poetry.  The  French,  with 
their  poetry,  brought  into  English  literature  their  own  popular 
fairies,  as  modified  in  character  by  the  fertile  imagination  of 
their  poets ;  and  the  English  imitators  of  those  poets  naturally 
adopted  the  forms  which  were  thus  presented  to  them.  These 
forms,  indeed,  were  not  altogether  abliorent  to  their  own  no- 
tions; and  we  cannot  suppose  they  would  find  much  difficulty 
in  accepting,  as  a  tale  of  their  own  elves,  the  lai  of  Sir  Launfal, 
^bo  were  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  adventures  of  True 
Thomas  "  be  Huntley  banks,"  which  was  altogetiieran  English 
popular  legend.  But,  even  in  Sir  Launfal  itself,  we  have  evi- 
dence that  the  English  bards  thought  they  were  talking  of  tlieir 
own  elves,  and  actually  altered  and  made  additions  in  the  cir- 
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cnmstaiitial  parts  of  tlie  story  they  were  translating,  in  accor- 
dance with  that  notion. 

Many  of  the  stories  which  were  current  at  this  period- 
more  perhaps  than  has  generally  been  supposed — were  formed 
on  Grecian  and  Roman  models ;  and  we  may  point  cut,  as  an 
instance,  one  of  the  tales  in  the  Seven  Sages^  printed  hy  Weber, 
*'  The  Two  Dreams,"  the  plot  of  which  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Miles  Glorisus  of  Plant  us.  Several  of  the  persous  of 
Grecian  mythology  at  first  sight  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  popular 
elves  and  lairfes ;  and  hence  translators  both  into  Anglo-Saxon 
and  into  the  English  of  later  times,  have  sometimes  used  these 
latter  names  as  a  sort  of  equivalent  for  them,  just  as  Alfred 
translates  the  Roman  mcerdotes  by  the  Saxon  discopea;  but  it 
foUovTS  no  more  that  those  translators  considered,  as  ilr. 
Keightley  thinks  they  did,  that  the  nymphs  of  Grecian  fable 
were  elves  and  fairies,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
than  that  Alfred  thouglit  the  heathen  priests  were  actuailv 
Christian  bishops.  However,  we  find  instances  of  Grecian 
stories  adopted  as  legends  of  faery ;  and  some  poet,  having 
heard  the  story  of  Orpheus,  who  by  the  power  of  his  lyre  res- 
cued his  wife  from  the  regions  below,  took  it  for  a  legend  of 
his  own  fairies,  and  invented  the  beautiful  little  romance  of 
Or/i'O  a7id  Uerodys^  a  poem  wliich  in  its  English  dress  contaius 
not  one  incident  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  native  rojtho- 
loiry  ;  and  indeed  the  writer — the  translator  we  mav  say,  for 
tlie  form  of  the  names  shews  that  it  came  from  the  French — 
was  80  certain  of  tliis,  that  he  looked  over  his  histories,  anJ 
discovered  that  Thrace,  which  had  somehow  been  retained  in 
the  French  story,  was  none  other  than  an  old  name  of  the 
good  and  ancient  city  of  Winchester,  where  Sir  Orfeo  was 
king. 

Tiie   mention  of   Sir  Launfal,    Sir  Orfeo,  and  Thomas  ot 

Ersiidoun,  -naturally  brings  our  mind   to  the  fairy  land  Usejl, 

\^  liich  has  been  quite  as  ill  treated  by  Mr.  Keightley,  and  iu  i-« 

same  way,  as  the  fairies  of    romance.      The  consideration  of 

the  underground  residence  of  the  fairies  as  a  part  of  the  £u-,li>h 

mytholog\',  would  lead  as  into  long  and  curious  investigations 

for  which  now  we  have  not  room.   The  elves  have  always  had  a 

country  and  dwellings  under  ground  as  well  as  above  ground  ; 

and  in  several  parts  of  England  the  belief  that  they  descended 

to  their  subterraneous  abodes  through  the  barrows  which  cover 

the  bones  of  our  forefathers  of  ancient  days  is  still  preserveJ. 
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There  were  other  wajs,  however,  of  approaching  the  elves' 
country,  and  one  of  the  commonest  was  by  openings  in  the 
rocks  and  caverns,  as  we  find  in  the  poem  of  Sir  Orfeo  and 
in  the  tale  of  Elidurus,  told  by  Giraldus.  The  great  cave  of 
the  peak  of  Derby  was  also  a  celebrated  road  thither,  and 
Gervase  of  Tilbury  has  preserved  a  tale  how  William  Pevereirs 
swineherd  ventured  once  to  descend  it  in  search  of  a  brood-sow  ; 
and  how  he  found  beneath  a  rich  and  cultivated  country,  and 
reapers  cutting  the  corn.  The  communication,  however,  has  long 
been  stopped  up ;  and  those  who  go  now  to  explore  the  won- 
ders of  the  cavern  find  their  progress  stayed  by  the  firm,  impene- 
trable rock.  The  stories  of  this  subterranean  land  underwent 
the  same  changes  as  the  other  part  of  the  system,  and  among 
the  monks  formed  the  groundwork  of  such  legends  as  the 
visions  of  Furseus  and  Drihthelm,  and  the  far-famed  pur- 
gatory of  St.  Patrick.  The  mixture  of  the  monkish  with  the 
true  mythic  stories  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
ballad  of  *'  True  Thomas,'*  which  Jamieson  has  printed  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge  :  we  quote  from  the 
Ms.  itself  because  the  printed  copy  is  not  very  correct.  The 
elf-queen  says  to  Thomas,  after  they  have  passed  a  long  dreary 
way  under  ground.* 

•*  Sees  thn  yonder  is  fayr  way, 

That  lyes  ouer  yonder  mounteyne  ? 
"Yonder  is  the  way  to  heven  for  ay, 

When  synful  soulis  have  duryd  ther  peyne. 

Seest  thu  now,  Thomas,  yonder  way, 

That  lyse  low  under  yon  rise  ? 
Wide  is  the  way,  the  so  the  to  say. 

Into  the  joyes  of  paradyse. 

Sees  tho  yonder  thrid  way, 

That  lies  ouer  yonder  playne  ? 
Yonder  is  the  way,  the  bothe  to  say, 

Ther  Iwhere"}  sinfull  soules  shall  drye 
ther  {^suffer  Uieir"]  payne. 

SeM  tha  now  yonder  fourt  way. 

That  lye«  ouer  yonder  felle  ? 
Yonder  is  the  way,  the  sooth  to  say, 

Vnto  the  brennard  fyre  of  hell. 
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Sees  thu  now  yonder  fayre  casteP, 
That  stondis  vpon  yonder  fayre  hill  ? 

Off  towne  and  toure  it  berith  the  bell ; 
In  mydul  erth  is  ther  non  like  ther  till. 

In  faith,  Thomas,  yonder  is  myne  owne. 
And  the  kyngus  of  this  countre." 

We  now  approach  a  melancholy  period  in  the  history  of  oor 
inytli()los:y — a  period  when  the  superstitions  of  the  |^<u-aut 
governed  the  minds  of  judges  and  rulers,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  merciless  arm  of  fanaticism  too  often  witlJed 
tlie  sword  of  justice.  Two  superstitions — astrology  and 
witchcraft — have  always  been  found  connected  with  popular 
mytliolo^^y.  The  elves  and  other  spiritual  beings  were  beheved 
to  be  variously  affected  by  different  things  and  different  com- 
binations of  things  ,  and  certain  noises,  as  the  ringing  of 
bells,  were  sufficient  in  many  instances  to  drive  them  away; 
while  even  the  possession  of  particular  herbs  and  stones  was 
enough  to  defend  the  bodies  and  properties  of  men  from  their 
depredations.  The  agate,  for  instance,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
had  various  virtues  ;  if  a  man  had  it  about  his  person,  or  in 
his  house,  no  fiend  could  remain  there  (ne  maeg  paer  inne 
feond  wesan),  and  the  man  who  carried  it  constantly  about 
with  him  was  proof  against  all  witchcraft  and  magic  arts. 

Again,by  certain  spells,  the  performance  of  certain  ceremonies 
attended  by  particular  combinations  of  words,  the  strongest 
charms  which  had  been  worked  by  means  of  these  spirits  mignt 
be  dissolved.  Other  things  and  ceremonies  were  believed  to  be 
so  potent  as  to  bind  down  these  spirits,  and  put  them  effectiiallj 
under  the  disposal  of  those  who  possessed  or  performed  them.  To 
know  these  things,  and  how  to  perform  these  acts,  was,  as 
miglit  be  expected,  the  ambition  of  many  ;  and  those  who  had 
arrived  at  that  wisdom,  became  magicians  and  astrologers,— 
cunning,  but  sometimes  weak  and  deluded  men. 

The  astrologers  made  greater  transformations  in  the  popular 
creed  than  had  been  efTected  by  any  other  cause — we  of  couri^e 
mean,  after  astrology  had  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  been  reduced  to  an  extensive  system  ;  for  they  made 
new  and  artificial  divisions  of  the  spirits  of  earth,  and  air,  and 
water,  into  tribes,  and  legions,  which  were  placed  under  thrones 
and  dominations,  bearing  names  such  as  the  ears  of  the 
peasant  were   never  accustomed  to.     Thus   we  are  told  in 
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Reginald  Scott — to  take  a  few  names  from  among  a  host — 
that  '*  the  spirit  Paymon  is  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  six- 
teenth ill  the  rank  of  thrones,  subordinate  to  Corban  and 
Marbas,  Bathin  is  of  a  deeper  reach  in  the  source  of  the  fire, 
the  second  after  Lucifer's  familiar,  and  hath  not  his  fellow  for 
agility  and  affableness  in  the  whole  infernal  hierarchy.  Barma 
i«  a  mighty  potentate  of  the  order  of  seraphims,  whom  twenty 
legions  of  infernal  spirits  do  obey/'  Tlie  incantation  which  must 
bind  down  these  spirits  is,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  a  very 
serious  thing  ;  and  when,  after  various  ceremonies  performed, 
they  first  make  their  appearance,  they  address  the  magician,  in 
tiieir  own  language  of  course, — "  Gil  pragma  harihon  macha- 
tan  dermah  :  to  which  the  magician  must  boldly  answer,  Beral 
Beroald,  Corath,  Kermiel*'  and  so  forth.  Good  Reginald 
Scott  enlivens  the  recital  of  all  these  formidable  proceedings 
by  the  following  pleasant  story  of  a  worthy  monk,  Sir  John, 
who  was  desired  to  utter  some  most  efficient  exorcism  against 
the  robbers  of  a  miller's  weir.* 

**  So  it  was,  that  a  certain  Sir  John,  with  some  of  his  company, 
once  went  abroad  a  jetting,  and  in  a  moonlight  evening  robbed  a 
miller's  weir,  and  stole  all  his  eels.  The  poor  miller  made  his  moan 
to  Su-  John  himself,  who  willed  him  tg  be  quiet  ;  for  he  would  so 
curse  the  thief,  and  all  his  confederates,  with  bell,  book,  and  candle, 
that  they  should  have  small  joy  of  their  fish.  And  therefore  the 
next  Sunday  Sir  John  got  him  to  the  pulpit,  with  his  surplice  on  his 
back,  and  his  stole  about  his  neck,  and  pronounced  these  words  fol- 
lowing in  the  audience  of  the  people : 

*  All  you  that  have  stol'n  the  miller's  eelis, 

I^audate  dominum  de  calis  ; 
And  all  they  that  have  consented  thereto, 

Beiiedicamus  domino, 

*  Lo,*  saith  he,  'there  is  sauce  for  your  eeles,  my  masters  !* " 

The  following  passage  of  an  old  writer,  whose  notions,  like 
tnat  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  were  moulded  in  the  as- 
trological doctrines  of  the  age,  will  shew  sulFiciently  the  con- 
nexion between  that  *'  science''  and  the  fairy  mythology.  lie 
is  speaking  of  the  different  orders  and  chisses  of  spirits. 

"  The  spirits  of  the  earth  keepe  for  the  most  part  in  for  rests  and 
woods,  and  doe  hunters  much  noyance  ;  and  sometime  in  the  broad 
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fields,  where  they  leade  trauellers  out  of  the  right  vaj,  or  fright  men 
with  deformed  apparitions,  or  make  them  run  mad  through  exoessiue 
melancboly,  like  Aiax  Telanionius,  and  so  proue  hurtful  to  themselues 
and  dangerous  to  others.  •  •  *  The  vnder-earth  spirit!  are  such  as  lurk 
in  dens  and  little  cauernes  of  the  earth,  and  hollow  creaioes  ol  moaD- 
taincs,  that  they  may  diue  into  the  howeU  of  the  earth  at  their  plea- 
sure ;  these  dig  metals  and  watch  treasureSy  which  they  oontinuallj 
transport  from  place  to  place,  that  none  should  haue  Yse  of  them  : 
they  raise  windes  that  uomit  flames,  and  shake  the  ibundation  of 
buildings  :  they  daunce  in  rounds  in  pleasant  laonds  and  green  med- 
dowes,  with  noyses  of  musick  and  minstralaie,  and  uMiish  away  when 
any  comes  neere  them :  they  will  take  vpoa  them  enj  aioulitade  but 
of  a  woman,  and  terrifie  men  in  the  likeness  of  dead  men's  ghosts  in 
the  night-time."* 

Similar  ideas  are  eyidentlj  the  groundwork  of  the  foUaving 
spell,  from  the  '*  History  of  Friar  Bacon,*'  which  is  pdnted  in 
Mr.  Thorn's  Prose  Romances »  The  fairies,  it  mual  be  oh* 
served,  were  always  believed  to  be  dwellers  in  dens,  and  lakes^ 
and  trees;  and  it  was  them  whom  theastrologer  conjured  into 
his  glass,  or  crystal,  to  direct  him  to  the  hidden  treasures  which 
they  only  knew. 

'*  Now  the  owle  is  flowne  ahroad. 
For  I  hear  the  croaking  toade ; 
And  the  bat  that  shuns  the  day 
Through  the  darke  doth  make  her  way. 
Now  the  ghostes  of  man  doe  rise. 
And  with  fearful  hideous  cryes, 
Seeke  revengement  (from  the  goode) 
On  their  heads  that  spilt  their  blood. 
Gome  some  spirit,  quicke !  I  aay. 
Night's  the  devil's  holyday» 
Where  ere  you  be,  in  denaes,  or  lake* 
In  the  ivy,  ewe,  or  brake« 
Quickly  come,  and  me  attend. 
That  am  Bacon's  man  and  friend." 

The  witch  differed  from  the  astrologer  in  this,  that  her  pow^er 
over  the  spirits  was  believed  to  be  the  result  of  a  compact 
with  the  spirit  of  darkness,  whereby  he  bound  himself  to  serve 
her  for  a  time,  on  condition  that  he  should  afterwards  be  her 
master  for  ever.  The  witches  were  among  the  peasantry  what 
the  astrologer  was  in  rather  more  retined  society,  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  spirits.  But  they  bad  no  invention  of  their  own ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  room  for  doubting  that  the  syste- 
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D  Btoiy  of  tbei?  dealings,  which  we  fiud  them  made  to  con- 
bo  at  their  trials,  was  all  put  into  their  mouths  bv  otiiers  ; 
vhen  we  do  find  an  instance  where,  instead  of  beiug  asked 
«j  believed  and  bad  done  and  seen  ao  and  so,  tiie  question 
"What  had  they  done  or  seen  ?"  Whatever  confession  is 
i  may  be  traced  to  the  fairy  superstitions  which  they  had 
!)ed  from  their  childhood.  One  new  circumstance  was 
ght  in  with  the  witchcraft  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
urn — the  power  of  {airies  to  enter  into  people,  and 
Jsess"  them.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  whence  and  how 
Qotion  came,  and  we  might  point  out  a  hundred  instances 
;  but  we  will  only  meutioa  one,  which  seems  to  have 
alluaion  to  the  merry  and  mischievou^i  Pack.  It  is  ob- 
d  (A  the  celebrated  Surrey  demoniac, — "  He  stands  upon 
cad,  dances  npoi!  his  knees,  and  runs  of  all  fours  like  a 
and  barks,  lie  seems  sometimes  extremely  heavy,  and 
^ber  times  light,  and  was  thought  to  be  possessed  u^itli  a 
f  ludieraus  9piril,"* 

ar  space  forbids  further  quota tio?>  than  one  mare,  with 
h  to  conclude  our  short  survey  of  the  hisroiy  of  the  fairy 
ology  in  England  ;  It  ia  an  extract  from  "  xV  Dialogue 
srning  Witches  and  Witelujrafts,'^  written  "  bv  George 
rd,  minister  of  God's  word  in  Malcbn"  (1598).  The 
gae  is  spiritedly  written,  and  gives  a  curious  view  of  the 
lar  belief  at  that  time.  The  interlocutors  are  Samuel, 
Ay  and  the  wife  of  Samuel.  Samuel  and  Dauiel  have 
in  their  walk  in  tlie  fields. 

lan.  *  *  These  witches*  these  evill-£auored  old  witchea,  doe 
•le  me ! 

>flii.  What  !  doe  you  take  yourselfe  to  be  bewitched  ? 
hm.  No,  no  ;  I  truste  no  euill  spirite  can  hurc  me  ;  but  I  heare 
ich  barme  done  by  them  ;  they  lame  men,  and  kill  their  cattle 
hey  destroy  both  men  and  children.  Th«'y  say  there  \s  scarce 
>«i»e  or  village  in  alt  this  bhire»  but  there  is  one  or  two  witches 
•  least  in  it.  In  good  »ooth,  I  may  tell  it  to  you  a's  to  my  friend, 
I  goe  but  into  ny  closes  1  am  Afraidc  ;  for  I  seo  now-  and  then 
e,  which  my  conscience  giueth  mc  is  a  witch,  or  some  witches 
e«  shee  stareth  so  vppon  me.  Aiul  sometimes  I  see  an  vgly 
•11  runne  through  my  yard  ;  and  there  is  a  foule  great  eatta 
times  in  my  barne,  which  I  iwine  no  liking  vnto. 
kuk.  You  neuer  luul  no  hurt  done  yet,  had  you,  by  any  witch  ? 
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i  "  Sam.  Trust  me,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  feare  me  I  haue :  for  there 

I  be  two  or  three  in  our  towne  which  ]  like  not,  but  especially  an  oM 

woman.  I  haue  been  as  careful  to  please  her  as  euer  I  was  to  plea>e 
mine  own  mother,  and  to  giue  her  euer  anon  one  thing  or  other ;  and 
yet  methinks  shee  frownes  at  me  now  and  then.  And  I  had  ahogge, 
which  eate  his  meate  with  his  fellowes,  and  was  very  well  to  our 
thinking  ouer  night,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  starke  dead.  Mj 
wife  hath  had  fine  or  sixe  hennes  euen  of  late  dead.  Some  of  id? 
neighbours  wishe  me  to  burne  some  thing  aliue,  as  a  henne  or  a  hog^e ; 
others  will  me  in  time  to  seeke  helpe  at  the  handes  of  some  cunning 
man,  before  I  haue  any  further  barme.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  for 
the  best. 

"  Dan.  Haue  you  any  cunning  man  bereabout  that  doth  helpe  ? 

*'  Sam,  There  is  one,  they  say  here,  a  twenty  miles  off,  at  T.  B., 

which  hath  holpe  many.     And  thus  much  1  know,  there  was  one  of 

my  acquaintance  but  two  miles  hence  which  bad  great  losses ;  be  lost 

two  or  three  kine,  six  hogs  (he  would  not  haue  tooke  fifteene  shillines 

a  hog  for  them),  and  a  mare.     He  went  to  that  same  man,  and  told 

bim  bee  suspected  an  old  women  in  the  parish.     And  I  think  he  told 

me  that  he  shewed  him  her  in  a  glasse,  and  tolde  him  shee  had  three 

or  foure  imps — some  call  them   puckrels ;  one  like  a  grey  catte,  an 

other  like  a  weasell,  an  other  like  a  mouse — a  yengeance  take  them ! 

it  is  great  pitty  the  countrey  is  not  ridde  of  them — and  told  him  aUo 

what  he  should  doe.     It  is  halfe  a  yeare  agoe,  and  he  neuer  had  anj 

hurt  since.     There  is  also  a  women  at  R.  H.,  fiue-and-twentv  miln 

hence,    that  hath   a  greate  name ;  and  great  resort  there  is  dnviy 

unto  ber.      A  neighbour  of  mine  had  his  childe  taken  lame,  a  girle 

of  ten  yeares  olde,  and  such  a  paine  in  her  backe,  tbat  shee  could 

not  sit  vpright.     He  went  to  that  woman  ;  she  told  him  he  had  some 

bad  neighbour — the  childe  was  forespoken  as  he  suspected.     Mirry, 

if  he  would  goe  home,  and  bring  her  some  of  the  clothes  which  the 

child  lay  in  all  night,  shee  would  tell  him  certainly.     He  went  bonae, 

and  put  a  table-napkin  about  her  necke  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 

tooke  it  with  him  ;  and  she  told  him  the  girle  was  bewitched  indeede, 

and  so  told  him  what  bee  should  doe  :   and  he  had  remedy.    The 

girle  is  as  wel  at   this  day,   and  a  pretty   quicke  girle.      There  was 

another  of  my  neighbours  had  his  wife  much  troubled,  and  be  went 

to  her,  and  shee  told  him  his  wife  was  haunted  with  ^  fairy.    1  can> 

not  tell  what  she  bad  him  doe,  but  the  woman  is  merry  at  this  howre. 

I  have  heard — I  dare  not  say  it  is  so— i.that  shee  weareth  about  her 

Saint  Jolm'a  Gospel,  or  some  part  of  it.     *     •     If  I  had  heard  bat 

of  one  [cunning  pcrbon],  I  should  have  gone  ere  this  time ;  and  I 

glad  that  I  met  with  you.     *     *     We  haue  a  schoolmaister  that  is  i 

good  prettie  scholler,  they  say,  in  the  Latine  tongue,  one  M.  B. ;  he 

is  gone  to  my  house  euen  now  ;  1  pray  you  let  me  entreat  you  to  go 

thither,  you  two  may  reason  the  matter. 

**  Dan.   Well,  I  will  goe  with  you. 

»*  «Sa//i,  Wife,  I  have  brought  an  olde  friend  of  mine  ;  I  pray  thee, 
bid  him  welcome, 

*'  The  Wife.  He  is  verie  welcome.     But  trulie,  roan,  I  am  angrie 
with  you,  and  halfe  out  of    patience,   that  you  go  not  to  seek  beipe 
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against  yonder  same  olde  beaste  ;  I  haue  anuthar  hen  dead  this  night. 
Other  men  can  seek  remedy.  Here  is  M.  B.  tells  me,  that  the  goode 
wife  R.  all  the  laste  weeke  could  not  make  her  butter  come.  She 
neuer  re&ted  until  ahe  had  got  her  husbund  out  to  the  woman  at  R.  U. ; 
and  when  he  came  home  they  did  but  heat  a  spit  red  hotte,  and  thrust 
into  the  creame,  vsing  certaine  wordes  that  she  willed  him,  and  it 
came  as  kindly  as  anie  butter  that  ever  she  made.  I  met  the  olde 
filth  this  morning,  Lord  how  sowerlie  she  looked  upon  me  1  and 
mumbled  an  she  went  :  I  heard  part  of  her  words.  '  Ah  !'  quod  she, 
*yoa  baue  an  honest  man  to  your  husband ;  1  heare  how  be  doth  vse 
me.'  In  trueth,  husband,  my  stomacke  did  so  rise  against  her,  that 
1  could  haue  found  in  my  heart  to  haue  flowen  upon  her  and  scrat- 
ched her,  but  that  I  feared  she  would  be  too  strong  for  me.  It  is  a 
lostie  olde  queane." 

We  will  only  add  that,  in  looking  back  to  the  fairy  mythology 
of  former  days,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  causes  that  have  produced  changes  in  the  form  of 
those  superstitions,  because  our  only  source  of  information  is 
the  literature  of  the  times,  which  generally  came  from  those 
who  were  most  apt  to  garble  the  superstitions  of  their  country- 
men. In  them,  therefore,  the  changes  are  by  far  greater  and 
more  perceptible  than  they  would  be  at  the  same  time  in  their 
true  depositories — the  oral  legends  of  the  peasant.  On  the 
latter,  the  causes,  which  did  effect  them  would  act  slowly  and 
gradually  ;  and  many  of  the  tales  of  Gervase  and  Giraldus 
may  very  well  be  compared  with  those  which  we  can  still  gather 
in  the  more  retired  parts  of  England,  where  perchance  the 
schoolmaster,  who  is  abroad,  has  not  yet  shewn  his  face,  and 
where  the  baneful  effects  of  political  agitation  on  men's  minds 
have  not  been  felt. 

Kitson  tells  us  :— 

The  fairy  may  be  defined  as  a  species  of  being  partly  material^ 
partly  spiritual ;  with  a  power  to  change  its  appearance)  and  be,  to 
mankind,  visible  or  invisible,  according  to  its  pleasure.  In  the  old 
Sung  printed  by  Peck,  Kobin  Good-fellow,  a  well-known  fairy,  pro- 
cesses that  he  had  played  his  pranks  from  the  time  of  Merlin,  who 
Wiis  the  contemporary  of  Arthur. 

Chaucer  uses  the  word  faerie  as  well  for  the  irtdividital,  as  for  the 
country  or  sysiem,  or  what  we  should  now  c&\\  fairy -land  or  fairyism^ 
He  knew  nothing,  it  would  seem,  of  Oberon,  Titania,  or  Mab,  but 
•^{Kaks  of 

"Pluto,  that  is  the  kino  of  Fakbik, 
And  many  a  ladic  in  his  campagnie, 

Folwiug  Ms  WIF,  TUK  QUEh'K  FsoShBPIKAf  Ac" 

(The  Marchanle*8  Tale,  1.  10101.)  From  this  passage  of  Chaucer, 
Mr.  Tvrwhit  *•  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  Pluto  and  Proserpina 
were  the  true  progenitors  of  Oberun  and  Tttania," 
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In  the  progress  of  The  Wif  of  Bath's  Tale,  it  happed  the  knight 

*•  —  In  hia  way  ....  to  ride 

In  all  his  care,  under  a  forest  side, 

Whereas  he  saw  upon  a  danee  go 

Of  ladies  foure-and  twenty,  and  yet  m<K        , 

Toward  this  like  dance  he  drow  fal  yeme, 

In  hope  that  he  som  wisdom  shulde  lernoi 

But.  certainly,  er  be  came  fully  there, 

Yvauiafacd  was  this  dance,  he  wiste  not  wher.** 

These  ladies  appear  to  have  been  fairiss,  though  nothing  i»  insinu- 
ated of  their  siaa  Milton  seem»  to  have  b«ea  upon  the  prowl  here 
for  hi* '« Forest-fiiik." 

In  A  Midsumrwr  Nighfs  Dre&m,  a  ftwry  addresses  Bottom  the 
weaver, 

»  HaU,  mortal,  haU  !*' 

which  sufficientW  shows  she  was  not  so  herself. 

Puck,  or  Bobin  Goodfellow,  in  the  same  play,  calls  Oberon, 

•• king  of  Aadonii-— 

and  in  the  old  song,  just  mentioned^ 

The  king  of  gh(uU  and  shudomt  :** 

and  this  mighty  monarch  asserts  of  himself  and  his  subjects, 

•*  But  WE  are  spirits  of  another  sort." 

The  fairies,  as  we  already  see,  were  ma?e  and  female  ;  but  it  is  not 
equally  clear  that  they  pro-ereated  chiMren. 

Their  government  was  monarchical,  and  Oberon,  the  king  of 
Fairy-land,  must  have  been  a  sovereign  of  very  extensive  territorv. 
The  name  of  his  queen  was  Titania,  both  are  mentioned  by  Shak- 
speare,  being  personages  of  no  little  importance  in  the  above  pla^ ; 
where  they  in  an  ill  humour,  thus  encounter  : 

••  Ob€.  ni  met  hy  moonlight,  proud  Titaxia. 
Tila,  Whatjealou:!  Obkkon?   Fairy  ak^  heaoe ; 
I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company.'* 

That  the  name  [Oberon]  was  not  the  invention  of  our  great 
dramatist  is  sufficiently  proved.  The  allegorical  Spencer  gives  it  to 
king  Henry  tbe  eii^hth.  Robert  Greene  was  the  aothor  &f  a  l^'^f 
entitled  '*  The  Scoti»ke  History  of  Jame»  the  fisurthe  . .  .  intermiNeJ 
with  a  pleasant  cotmedie  preaeated  by  Obermi^  king  of  the  fnifief" 
He  is  likewise  a  character  ia  the  c^d  French  mnanoes  of  Hao»^ 
Bourdeaux,  and  Ogier  le  Danois.;  and  there  even  seems  to  b«  <»&« 
upon  his  own  exploits:  "Roman  de  Attberon,**  Wkat  aath^ntj, 
however,  Shakspeare  had  for  the  name  Titania,  \t  does  not  appt'ar. 
nor  is  she  so  called  by  any  other  writer.  He  himself,  at  tbe  same  iv^i. 
as  well  as  many  others,  gives  tathe  queen  of  fairies  tbe  name  of  Mab, 
though  no  one,  except  Drayton,  mentions  her  as  the  wife  of  Ober^x: 


I. 


0  tlien,  I  sec.  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 

She  is  the  fairy's  midwife,  and  slic  comes 
In  shape  no  biircer  tl)Hn  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-tingor  of  an  alderman, 
I>ra\TO  wltli  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Atimiurt  TU  u's  UJflCci  (i«  thd/  lie  aili^p; 
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,  **  A  pleaaaot  mesde, 

f  Where  fniriea  often  did  their  measures  treade, 

!  Which  in  the  meadow  made  sach  circles  grecne, 

As  if  with  garlands  it  had  crowned  beenew 
I  Within  one  of  these  rounds  was  to  be  SMIM 

A  hillock  rise,  where  oft  the  falrie  queene 
,  At  twy-light  sate,  and  did  command  her  elm, 

I  To  pinch  those  maids  that  had  not  swept  their  shdres: 

\  And  further,  if  by  maidens'  ovar-sight^ 

Within  doon:9  water  were  not  brought  at  night, 
'  Or  if  they  spred  no  table,  set  no  bread, 

Tliey  should  hare  nips  from  toe  unto  the  bead ; 

And  for  the  maid  who  had  perform'd  each  thing, 

She  in  the  water-pail  bad  leave  a  ring." 

The  same  poet,  in  his  "  Shepheard's  Pipe,"  having  inserted  Hoc- 
I  c1eve*8  Tale  of  Jonathas,  and  conceiving  a  strange  unnatural  affection 

for  that  stupid  fellow,  describes  him  as  a  great  favourite  of  the 
fairies,  alleging  that 

I  **  Ifany  times  he  hath  been  seeno 

,  With  the  fairies  on  the  greene, 

{  And  to  them  his  pipe  did  sound, 

I  While  they  danced  in  a  round, 

I  Mickle  solace  would  they  make  him, 

I  And  at  midnight  often  wake  him 

'.  And  convey  him  from  his  roome, 

J  To  a  field  of  yellow  broome ; 

Or  into  the  medowes,  where 
t  Mints  perfume  the  gentle  aire* 

And  where  Flora  shruds  her  treasure, 

There  they  would  begin  their  measure. 
I  If  it  chanced  night's  sable  shrowda 

I  Muffled  Cynthia  up  in  clowds ; 

',  Safely  home  they  then  would  see  him. 

And  from  brakes  and  quagmires  free  him.** 

The  fairies  were  exceedingly  diminutive,  but  it  must  be  confessed, 
we  shall  not  readily  find  their  actual  dimensions.  Tbej  were  small 
enough,  however,  if  we  may  believe  one  of  queen  Titania's  maids  of 
honour,  to  conceal  themselves  in  acorn  shells ;  speaking  of  a  difference 
between  the  king  and  queen,  she  says : 

"  But  thej  do  square ;  that  all  their  elves  for  fear. 
Creep  into  acorn  cvps  and  hide  them  there." 

They,  uniformly,  and  constantly  wore  green  vests,  unless  when 
they  had  some  reason  for  changing  their  dress.  Of  this  circum.«>tanc« 
we  meet  with  many  proofs;  Thus  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor: 

*  Uke  urchins,  onphes,  and /airi«t  green  ** 

;  In  fact  we  meet  vvith  them  of  all  colours  :  as  in  the  same  pUj: 

I  "  FUrlea,  black,  grey,  freen,  and  white.** 

That  white,  on  some  occasions,  was  the  dress  of  a  female,  we  le.'iit 

from  Reginald  Scot.  He  gives  a  charm  *•  to  go  invisible  by  [means  oC 

I  these  three  sisters  of  fairies,"  Mtlia,  Achiliuf  SUfylia  :  "  I  charge 

I  you  that  you  doo  appeare  before  me  visible,  in  forme  and  shape  ot 

faire  women,  in  whUa  vestures,  and  to  bring  with  you  to  me  the  r:n? 
of  invisibilitie,  by  the  which  I  may  go  invisible,  at  mine  ovne  w:!l 
and  pleasure,  and  that  in  all  hours  and  minutes.*' 

It  was  fatal,  if  we  may  believe  Shakspeare,  to  speak  to  a  fairj : 
Falstaff,  in  The  3f^rry  Wiv?8  of  Windsor,  is  made  to  say,  "  Thfv  are 
fairies;  he  that  speakii  to  them  shall  dye.*' 
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They  were  accustomed  to  enrich  their  favourites  ;  as  we  learn  from 
the  clown  in  A  Winter's  Tale :  **  It  was  told  rae  1  should  be  rich  by 
the  fairies."  They  delighted  in  neatness,  could  not  endure  sluts,  and 
even  hated  fibsters,  telltales,  and  divulgers  of  secrets,  whom  they 
would  slily  and  severely  be-pinch,  when  they  little  expected  it.  They 
were  as  generous  and  benevolent  on  the  contrary,  to  young  women  of 
a  different  description,  procuring  them  the  sweetest  sleep,  the  plea- 
saniest  dreams,  and  on  their  departure,  in  the  morning,  always  slip- 
ping a  tester  in  their  shoe. 

They  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  malignant,  but  this,  it 
may  be,  was  mere  calumny,  as  being  utterly  inconsistent  with  their 
eeneral  character,  which  was  singularly  innocent  and  amiable. 
Imogen,  in  Shakspeare's  Cymbclvte,  prays,  on  going  to  sleep, 

'*  From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night. 
Guard  mo  beseech  you.'* 

It  must  have  been  the  Incubus  she  was  so  afraid  of.  Old  Oervase  of 
Tilbury,  in  the  twelfth  century,  says,  in  a  more  modest  language  than 
English  :  "  Vidimus  quosdam  dsmones  tanto  zelo  mulieres  amare  quod 
(id  tnaudita  prorumpunt  ludibriOt  et  cum  ad  concuhitum  earum  accednnt 
mira  mole  eas  opprimunt,  nee  ah  aliis  videutur,** 
Uamlet,  too,  notices  this  imputed  malignity  of  the  fairies  : 


Then  no  planets  strike, 


No  FAiBY  tokea,  nor  witch  has  power  to  charm.*' 

Thus,  also,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors : 

**  A  fiend,  a  vjubt,  pitiless  and  rough." 

They  were  amazingly  expeditious  in  their    journles !    Puck,  or 

Robin  Good-fellow,  answers  Oberon,  who  was  about  to  send  him  on 

a  secret  expedition : 

**  m  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In.  forty  minutes." 

Again,  the  same  goblin  addresses  him  thus : 

•*  Fairy  king,  attend  and  mark, 
I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 

Obe.  Th?n  my  queen,  In  silence  sad. 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade, 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon. 
Swifter  than  the  wand 'ring  moon.** 

Iq  another  place  Pack  says : 

■*  Uy  fairy  lord  this  must  be  done  In  haste ; 

For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast, 

And  yonder  shines  aurora's  harbinger ; 

At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there. 

Troop  home  to  church-yards,  6cc" 

To  which  Oberon  replies ; 

**  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort : 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport; 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread. 
Even  till  the  eastern  gat«,  all  flery  red. 
Opening  on  Neptune,  with  fair  blessed  beams, 
Turns  Into  yellow  gold  his  salt-green  streams." 
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Compare,  Jikewise,  whmt  Robin  bimielf  sijs  oa  this  subject,  in  the 
old  song  of  ills  exploits. 
They  never  ete : 

*  But  that  it  eats  our  rlctuiU,  1  should  think. 
Hero  were  a  fiiiry."  ^^ 

saj^  Belarius  at  the  first  «ght  of  Imogen,  as  Fidele. 

They   were  humanely  attentive  to  the  vouthAil   dead.      Thus, 
Guiderius.  at  the  funeral  of  the  above  lady : 

^  with  man  vaxkibb  t»«n  hia  tottib  tie  havitBd.** 
Or,  as  in  the  pathetic  dirge  of  Collins  on  the  same  occasion: 

"No  wither'd  witch  shall  here  he  eeen. 

No  goblins  lead  their  nljrhtlv  crew  ; 
The  V  KUALA  VAYd  shall  haunt' the  groeB, 

And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew." 

This  amiable  quality  it*  likewise,  tbue  beaUtifuUj  alinded  to  by  the 
same  poet: 

"  iJy  rktvt  wisDs  theif  knrti  is  mng, 
fif  soKus  UNABEK  their  dirge  i«  eong.** 

.    The»*'^employment  is  thus  charmingly  represented  bj  Shakspeare. 
m  the  address  of  Prospero :  o  -     «^  j  t 

"  Te  elyee  of  hilU,  hrooke,  etanding  lakes,  and  fi«r«iL 

And  ye,  that  on  the  sands,  with  printless  foot. 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
When  he  comes  back ;  you  demy-pappete,  that 
^  moon-ahine  do  the  grean-aour  ringlete  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you  whose  pastime 
la  to  make  midnight  mushrooms ;  that  raioioe 
To  hear  the  solemn  rnrfpw** 

In  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream^  the  queeni  Titania,  beinr 
desirous  to  take  a  oap^  says  to  her  female  att^danta: 

"  Come  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy  song; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute  hence ; 
Some,^to  kill  cankers  in  the  muak-rose'buds  j 
Some  war  with  rear-mioe,  for  thdr  leathern  wfngs. 
To  make  my  smaU  elves'  coaU;  and  some  keep  taiA 
The  clamorous  owl.  that  nightly  hoota,  and  wonders. 
At  our  quaint  spirits :  Sing  me  now  asleep: 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  xeeL** 

Milton  gives  a  most  beautiful  and  accurate  description  of  the  little 
green-coats  of  his  native  soil,  than  which  iwthing  can  be  more  bp- 
pily  or  justly  expressed :  be  had  certatnlv  seen  lhem«  m  this  sitostioo, 
with  •*  the  poet's  eye :"  ,  — , 

**  '  ■■  ■  '  fairy  eh^ 

Whose  midnight  revels,  by  a  floreet  side 

Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees. 

Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  overhead  the  moon 

Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 

Wheels  her  pale  course,  they,  oto  their  mirtll  and  jImii^ 

Intent,  with  Jocund  music  charm  his  ear; 

At  once  wlHi  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rtibouaAs." 


The 
appears 


impression  they  had  mvAt  upon  his  imagination  in  esrlj  liie 
from  his  "  Vacation  Exercise/'  at  the  age  of  niDeteen: 
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**  Good  laok  befriend  thee,  son ;  for.  at  thy  hlrtli. 

The  PAiEiiT  LADIB5  dounc't  upon  the  hearth ; 
The  drowsio  nurse  hath  sworn  she  did  them  spie, 
Come  tripping  to  the  roon;  where  tliou  didst  lio; 
And  swectlj  singing  round  about  thy  bed, 
Strew  all  their  ble»fiing«  on  tby  aleepiug  bead." 

L'abbe  Bourdelon,  in  his  *<  Ridiculous  Extravagances  of  M. 
Oufle,*'  describes  "  The  fairies,  of  which,**  he  says,  "  grandmothers 
and  nurses  tell  so  many  tales  to  children  ;  these  fairies,"  adds  he, 
"  I  mean,  who  are  affirmed  to  be  blind  at  home,  and  very  clear- 
sighted abroad  ;  who  dance  in  the  moonshine  when  they  have  nothing 
else  to  do  ;  who  steal  shepherds  and  children,  to  carry  them  up  to 
their  caves,  &c." 

The  fairies  have  already  called  themselves  spirits,  ghosts,  or  shadows, 
and  consequently,  they  nkver  died  ;  a  position,  at  the  same  time, 
of  which  there  is  every  kind  of  proof  that  a  fact  can  require.  The 
revisor  of  Johnson  and  Steevens's  edition  of  Shakspeare,  in  1785, 
trows  not  a  little,  upon  his  dunghill,  at  having  been  able  to  turn  the 
uliles  upon  his  adversary,  by  a  ridiculous  reference  to  the  aJJegories 
of  Spencer,  and  a  palpably  false  one  to  Tickell's  Kensington -gardens," 
which  he  affirms,  •  will  show  that  the  opinion  of  fairies  dying  pre- 
vaikd  in  the  present  century,'  whereas,  in  fact,  •  if  is  found,  on  the 
shghtest  glance  into  the  poem,  to  maintain  the  direct  reverse ; 

*•  Meanwhile  Bad  Kenna,  loRth  to  qnit  the  grove 
Hung  o'er  the  body  of  hor  breathless  love, 
Try'd  every  art  (vain  art3  !)  to  diange  his  doom. 
And  vow'd  (rain  vowb  !)  to  join  him  in  tlic  tomb. 
What  could  eho  do  ?   thb  Fairs  alike  dest 
The  i>£aj>  to  juvb.  or  faut  FOR3t3  to  die.'* 

Ashamed,  however,  of  the  public  detection  of  his  falsehood,  he 
TTj^anly  omitted  it  in  the  next  edition,  without  having  a  single  word 
to  allege  in  his  defence;  though  he  had  still  the  confidence  to  repre- 
sent it  as  *'  a  misfortune  to  the  commentators  of  Shakspeare,  that  so 
iriuch  of  their  [invaluable]  time  is  obliged  [for  the  sake  of  money]  to 
be  employed  in  explaining  [by  absurdity]  and  contradicting  [by 
filtehood]  unfounded  conjectures  and  assertions  ;"  which,  in  fact, 
(unfounded  if  they  were,  as  is  by  no  means  true),  though  he  was 
hardy  enongh  to  contradict,  he  was  unable  to  explain,  and  did  not,  in 
rf'iiity,  understand,  contenting  himself  with  an  extract  altogether 
fori  icrn  to  the  purpose,  at  second  hand. 

The  fact,  after  all,  is  so  positively  proved,  that  no  editor  or  com- 
pentatoT  of  Shakspeare,  present  or  future,  will  ever  have  the  folly  or 
impudence  to  assert  "  that  in  Shakspeare's  time  the  notion  of  fairies 
d;ing  was  generally  known." 

Ariosto  mfornts  us  (in  Harrington's  translation,  b.  10,  s.  47)  that 


-**  (either  aunclent  folke  believ'd  a  lie, 


Or  thb  U  true)  a  vaykis  can^iot  out.** 


and  again,  (b.  43,  s.  92)  : 


"I  AX  a  viTTSTE,  and,  to  malto  yon  know, 
To  be  a  fayrle  what  it  doth  import, 
Wb  cankot  DTE,  how  old  80  ear  wo  grow, 
Of  painca  and  hannes  of  ev'rle  other  sort 
"We  ta£t.  onelle  no  dkath  we  satubs  ow.** 
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Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  ne  Faithful  Shepherdeti,  describe 

**  A  TlrtQOTis  well,  &boat  whose  flow'rj  banki 
The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds, 
By  the  pale  moonshine,  dipping  oftentimes 
Their  stolen  children,  ao  to  makb  'ex  frex 
From  Drixo  fulsh,  axd  dcix  mostautt." 

Puck,  alias  Robin  Good-fellow,  is  the  most  active  and  extraor- 
dinary fellow  of  a  fair  J  that  we  an  j  where  meet  with,  and,  it  is  believed, 
we  find  him  nowhere  but  in  our  own  country,  and,  peradveDture  also, 
only  in  the  south.  Spenser,  it  would  seem,  is  the  first  that  alludes  to 
his  name  of  Puck  : 

Ne  let  the  Ponke^  nor  other  erlll  spright, 

Ke  let  Uob-goblina,  names  whoso  scnaa  we  see  not. 

Fray  ua  with  things  that  be  not.** 

•«  In  our  childhoood,**  says  Reginald  Scott,  "  our  mother's  maid* 
have  so  terrified  us  with  an  ougbe  divell,  having  homes  on  his  head, 
fier  in  his  mouth,  and  a  taile  in  his  breech,  eies  like  a  bason,  fanges 
like  a  dog,  clawes  like  a  beare,  a  skin  like  a  niger,  and  a  voice  roar- 
ing like  a  lion,  whereby  we  start  and  are  afraid  when  we  beare  ooe 
crie  Bough !  and  they  have  so  fraied  us  with  bull-be{?ger8,  spirits 
witches,  urchens,  elves,  hags,  fairies,  satyrs,  pans,  sylens,  Kit  with 
the  cansticke,  tritons,  centaurs,  dwarfes,  grants,  imps,  calcars,  con- 
jurors, nymphes,  changeling,  Incithus,  Robin  Good-fellow,  the 
spoorne,  the  mare,  the  man  in  the  oke,  the  hell  wain,  the  fier  drake, 
the  puckle,  Tom  Thombe,  Hob  gobblin,  Tom  Tumbler,  boneles,  ;u)d 
such  other  bugs,  that  we  are  afraid  of  our  owne  shadowes."  "  And 
know  this  by  the  waie,"  he  says,  **  that  heretofore  Robin  Good-fillcVj 
and  Hob  goblin,  were  as  terrible,  and  abo  as  credible  to  the  people. 
as  hags  and  witches  be  now  .  .  .  And  in  truth,  they  that  mainieioe 
walking  spirits  have  no  reason  to  denie  Robin  Good- fellow,  upon 
whom  there  bath  gone  as  manie,  and  as  credible  tales,  as  upon 
witches  ;  saving  that  it  hath  not  pleased  the  translators  of  the  bitie 
to  call  spirits  by  the  name  of  Robin  Good-fellow." 

*'  Your  grandam's  maides,"  he  says,  "  were  woont  to  set  a  boll  of 
milke  before ' /ncu^ttf,' and  his  cousine,  Robin  Good-fellow,  for  grind- 
ing of  malt  or  mustard,  and  sweeping  the  house  at  midnight ;  and  voa 
have  also  heard  that  he  would  chafe  exceedingly,  if  the  maid  or 
good-wife  of  the  house,  having  compassion  of  bis  nakednes,  laid  anit 
clothes  for  him,  beesides  his  messe  of  white  bread  and  miike,  wHcb 
was  his  standing  fee.  For  in  that  case  be  saith.  What  have  we  here  ] 

"  Hemton  hamten. 

Here  will  I  never  more  tread  nor  eUanpfti." 

Robin  is  thus  characterised  in  the  Midiummer  Nightt  Dream,  bj 

a  female  fairy : 

**  Either  I  mistake  joxa  shape  and  making  Quite, 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knaviah  sprite 
Caird  Robin  Good-feUow;  are  jmi  not  he 
Tliat  fHght  the  maidens  of  the  villagery, 
Sl^im  milk;  and  sometimes  labonr  in  the  qtieni. 
And  bootless  make  the  breathlea  hooaewife  chom ; 
And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  ne  barm. 
Mislead  night-wanderer8«  laughing  at  their  harm  t 
Those  that  Uob-goblin  call  yoo,  and  sweet  Puck. 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  hare  good  luck.* 
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To  these  qoestioos  Robin  thus  replies  : 

—  **Thoa  speak'st  aright. 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 

I  Jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, 

When  I  a  fat,  and  bean-fed  horse  begailet 

Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  Ally  foal ; 

And  sometimes  lurk  lin  a  gossip's  bowl. 

In  Tcry  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab ; 

And  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 

And  on  her  wither'd  dewlap  pour  the  ale. 

The  wisest  aunt,  t«lllng  the  saddest  tale. 

Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me. 

Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she, 

And  '  rails  or  cries,'  and  falls  into  a  cough. 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips  and  lough." 

And  'yexen'  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze  and  swear 

A  merrier  hoar  was  never  wasted  there." 

His  usual^exclamation'in  this  play,  is  Ho,  Ho,  Ho  ! 

"  flo,  Ho,  Bo .'  Coward  why  comest  thou  not  ?" 

So  in  Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon  : 

**  00,  00,  Hot  my  masters  !  No  good  fellowship  ! 
Is  Kobin  good-fellow  a  bug-bear  grown. 
That  he  Is  not  worthy  to  be  bid  sit  down  ?'* 

In  the  song,  printed  by  Peck^  he  concludes  every  stanza  with 
Hoy  Ho,  Ho  I 

**  If  that  the  bowle  of  curds  and  creame  were  not  duly  set  out  for 
Robin  Good-fellow,  the  frier,  and  Sisse,  the  dairy-inaid,  why  then 
either  the  pottage  was  bnrnt-to  next  day  in  the  pot,  or  the  cheeses 
vould  not  curdle,  or  the  butter  would  not  come,  or  the  ale  in  the  fat 
never  would  haye  good  head.  But  if  a  Peter-penny,  or  an  housle- 
eg^e  were  behind,  or  a  patch  of  tythe  unpaid, — then  'ware  of 
bull. beggars,  spirits,  &c,'" 

This  frolicksome  spirit  thus  describes  himself  in  Jonson's  masque  of 
Love  Restored:  ''Robin  Good-fellow,  he  that  sweeps  the  hearth  and 
the  house  clean,  riddles  for  the  country-maids,  and  does  all  their 
other  drudgery,  while  they  are  at  hot-cockles  ;  one  that  has  conversed 
with  your  court-spirits  ere  now."  Having  recounted  several 
iBeffectual  attempts  he  had  made  to  gain  admittance,  he  adds  :  "  In 
this  despair,  when  all  invention,  and  translation  too,  failed  m  e,  I  e*en 
went  back  and  stuck  to  this  shape  you  see  me  in  of  mine  own,  with 
my  broom,  and  my  canles,  and  came  on  confidently."  The  mention 
of  his  broom  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  another  play.  Midsummer 
Nighft  Dream,  where  he  tells  the  audience, 

"  I  am  tent  wiUi  broom  before. 

To  sweep  the  dost  behind  the  door.** 

He  is  likewise  one  of  the  dramatis  persona  in  the  old  play  of  Wily 
Beguiled,  in  which  he  says  **  Tush  I  fear  not  the  dodge  :  I'll  rather 
put  on  ray  flashing  red  nose  and  my  flaming  face,  and  come  wrapp'd 
in  a  calf-skin,  and  cry  bo,  bo  I  Til  pay  the  scholar  I  warrant  thee." 
His  character,  however,  in  this  piece,  is  so  diabolical,  and  so  dif- 
ferent from  anything  one  could  expect  in  Robin  Good-fellow,  that  it 
is  unworthy  of  further  quotation. 
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He  appears,  likewise,  in  another,  intitled  Grim,  the  Collier  of 
Croydon,  in  which  he  enters  *«  in  a  suit  of  leather  close  to  his  body ; 
his  face  and  hands  coloured  russet  colour,  with  a  '  fiaU."* 

He  is  here,  too,  in  most  respects,  the  same  strange  and  diabolical 
personage  that  he  is  represented  in  Wily  Beguiled ;  only  there  is  a 
single  passage  which  reminds  us  of  his  old  habita 

**  When  as  I  litfc  in  thin  tnmsfomiM  disguise, 

ril  fright  the  country  people  a«  I  pass; 

And  souietimcs  turn  me  to  some  other  form, 

And  80  delude  them  with  fautastlc  Rhcwa. 

But  woe  betide  the  silly  dairy-maids, 

For  I  shall  fleet  their  crGam4wwl«  night  by  nlgfatk** 

In  another  scene  he  enters,  while  some  of  the  other  characters  are 
at  a  bowl  of  cream,  upon  which  he  says  ; 

**  I  lore  a  mess  of  cream  as  well  as  they, 
I  think  it  were  best  I  slept  iu  and  mode  one ; 
Ho,  ho,  ho,  my  masters  1  No  good  fellowship  ? 
Is  Kobin  Good-fellow  a  bug-bear  grown. 
That  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  bid  sit  down.** 

Here,  reader,  we  part  company ;  and  as  good  old  Drajton 
says  in  T/fe  Nj/mphida,  of  "  Qaeen  Mab  and  her  light  maids," 
we  say  of  ourselves — 

"  And  to  the  fairy-court  they  went. 

With  mickle  joy  and  merriment, 

Which  thing  was  done  with  good  intent." 

We  have  brought  the  reader  to  the  fairy  court,  and  so  we 
leave  him,  to  whistle  TheWedding  March  if  he  be  good-humored; 
if  not,  "  never  look  gash  or  grim  at  me,  man^-if  ye're  ansrry, 
ye  ken  how  to  turn  the  buckle  o'  your  belt  behind  you"— 
and  tlicn,  like  that  practical  philosopher.  Uncle  Toby,  whistle 
"  Lillibulero"  till  next  Number,  when  we  shall  perhaps  tell  yoa 
of  Pygmies,  Witches,  and  other  "  Night  Fears/" 
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Art.  v.— four  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

Characteristics   of  Literature,      By   Henry    T.    Tuckerraau. 
New  York  :  Putnam,  and  Co. 

We  have,  from  lime  to  time,  endeavoured  to  interest  our 
readers  by  sketches  of  the  authors  of  various  countries,  and 
ha?e  devoted  two  papers  to  the  works  of  American  Poets  ;*  and 
we  now  propose,  in  our  present  paper,  to  consider,  in  a  variety 
of  phases,  four  American  Authors,  Washington  Irving,  George 
Bancroft,  William  H.Prescott,  and  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Washington  Irving,  although  so  obviously  adapted  by  natu- 
ral endov?ments  for  the  career  in  which  he  has  acquired  such 
eminence,  was  educated,  like  many  other  men  of  letters,  for 
the  legal  profession ;  he,  however,  early  abandoned  the  idea 
of  practice  at  the  bar  for  the  more  lucrative  vocation  of  a 
mercliant.  His  brothers  were  established  in  business  in  the 
city  of  New-York,  and  invited  him  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
house,  with  the  understanding  that  his  literary  tastes  should  be 
gritificd  by  abundant  leisure.  The  unfortunate  crisis  in  mer- 
cantile afl'airs  that  followed  the  peace  of  1815,  involved  his 
family,  and  threw  him  upon  his  own  resources  for  subsistence. 
To  this  apparent  disaster  is  owing  his  subsequent  devotion  to 
liierature.  The  strong  bias  of  his  own  nature,  however,  had 
already  indicated  this  destiny ;  his  inaptitude  for  affairs,  his 
sensibility  to  the  beautiful,  his  native  humor,  and  the  love  he 
early  exhibited  for  wandering,  observing,  and  indulging  in  day- 
dreams, would  infalUbly  have  led  him  to  record  his  fancies  and 
feelings.  Indeed,  he  had  already  done  so  with  effect  in  a  series  of 
letters  which  appeared  in  a  newspaper  of  which  his  brother  was 
editor.  His  tendency  to  a  free,  meditative,  and  adventurous  life, 
was  confirmed  by  a  visit  to  Europe  in  his  early  youth.  Born  in 
the  city  of  New-York  on  the  5rd  of  Apiil,  1783,t  he  pursued 
his  studies,  his  rambles,  and  his  occasional  pencraft  there  until 
ISOl,  when  ill-health  made  it  expedient  for  him  to  go  abroad. 
'  ■  .......  ■  ,. 

•  See  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  VI.,  No.  18,  p.  193,  No. 
19,  p.  501. 

t  The  house  in  which  Mr.  Irving  was  born  stood  at  No.  131 
William-street.  It  was  replaced  in  1846  by  one  of  the  •*  Washington 
Storei." 
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He  sailed  for  Bunleaux,  and  tlience  roamed  over  the  mo^t 
beautiful  portions  of  Southern  Europe,  visited  Switzerland,  and 
Holland,   sojourned   in   Paris,  and   returned  home  in  1S06. 
During  his  absence  he  seriously  entertained  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing a  painter;  but  subsequently  resumed  his  law  studies,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.     Soon  after,  however,  the  first  num- 
ber of  Salmagundi  appeared,  an  era  in  American  literary  ani.a!:?; 
and   iu    December,    1809,    was   published  "  Knickerbocker's 
History  of  Ne\»-York."     He  afterwards  edited  the  Analeclic 
Jlairazine.     In   the  autumn  of  1814?   he  jointtl  the  nuiitr.rr 
staff  of  tlie  Governor  of  New- York,  as  aid-de-camp  and  secr^ 
tary,  with  the  title  of  colonel.     At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
emhaiked   for  Liverpool,  with  a  view  of  making  a  second  tour 
in  Europe;  but  the  financial  troubles  intervening,  and  the  re- 
markable success  which  had  attended  his  literary  enterprises 
beiiig  an  encouragement  to  pursue  a  vocation  which  necessi:j; 
not  less  than  taste^  now  urged  him  to  follow,  he  embarkeJ  in 
the  career  of  authorship.     The  papers  which  were  published 
under  the  title  of  *'  The  Sketch-Book,"  at  once  gained  him  lie 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.    They  origin- 
ally ai)pcared  in  New- York,  but  attracted  immediate  attention 
in  England,  and  were  republished  there  in  18i20.     After  resi- 
ding  there   five  years,    Mr.  Irving  a^jain   visited   Pans,  and 
returned  to  bring  out  "Bracebridge  HdU'*  in  London,  in  M\v, 
1^22.     The  next  winter  he  passed  in  Dresden,  and  in  lie 
following  spring  put  "Tales  of  a  Traveller"  to  press,     lie 
soon  alter  went  to  Madrid  and  wrote  the  Life  of  Columbas 
wliich  appeared  in  1 S2S.     In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  visi^^i 
the  South  of  Spain,  and  the  result  was  the  Chronicles  of  t;:-: 
Conquest  of  Granada,  which   was  published  in  1S29.     T:c 
same  year  he  revisited  that  region,  and  collected  the  mater::!s 
for  his  **  Alhambra.''      He  was  soon  after  appointed  8ecre*^7 
of  Le2:ation  to  the  American  Embassv  in  London,  whic!it!l.c 
he  held  until  the  return  of  Mr.  McLane  in  1831.     WLilc  iu 
England  he  received  one  of  the  fifty-guinea  gold  medals  pro- 
vided by  George  IV,  for  eminence  in  historical  comjKJsirK.r., 
and  the  degreee  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Oxforl 
His  return  to  New- York  in  1832  was  greeted  by  a  festival,  at 
which  were  gathered  his  surviving  friends,  and  all  the  illustnous 
men  of  his  native  metropolis.     The  following  summer  he  sc- 
companied  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  removing  llie  InJ:JM 
tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.     The  fruit  of  this  excursion  was 
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ic  "Tour  on  the  Prairies."  Soon  after  appeared 
)rd  and  Newsteail  Abbey/'  and  "  Legends  of  the 
of  Spain/'  In  1836  he  pubhshed  *' Astoria/*  and 
•  The  Adventures  of  Capl.  Bonneville/'  In  18S9 
ited  several  papers  to  the'*  Knickerbocker  Magazine." 
B42  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain.  On  his 
lis  own  country  in  1846,  be  began  the  publication  of  a 
tion  of  his  works,  to  the  list  of  which  he  has  since 
feof  Ooldsmitb,  and  "  Mahomet  and  his  Successors  /' 
now  engaged  upon  a  revised  Life  of  Washington. 
e  should  be  filled  by  the  reader's  imagination  with 
tries,  and  the  coloring  incident  to  so  varied,  honora- 
mgenial  a  life.  In  all  his  wanderings,  his  eye  was 
1  the  scenes  of  nature,  and  cognizant  of  their  every 
I  memory  brooded  over  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and 
aught  and  reflected  every  phase  of  humanity.  With 
8  of  a  poet  and  the  habitudes  of  an  artist,  he  thus 
)ver  the  rural  districts  of  merry  England,  the  melan- 
of  romantic  Spain,  and  the  exuberant  wilderness  of 
land,  gathering  up  their  most  picturesque  aspects, 
Qost  affecting  legends,  and  transferring  them,  with 
)d  vivid  colors  of  bis  genial  expression,  into  per- 
?morial8.  Every  quaint  outline,  every  mellowed 
rial  perspective  that  leads  the  sight  into  the  mazes  of 
be  amusing  atill-life  or  characteristic  human  attri- 
that  excites  wonder,  sympathy,  and  merriment,  he 
lised  and  preserved,  and  shed  over  all,  the  sunny 
of  a  kindly  heart,  and  the  freshness  of  a  natural 
16  attraction  of  a  modest  character, — a  combination 
been  happily  charactersivd  by  Lowell  in  the  Fable 


Irving  ?  thrice  welcome  warm  heart  and  Bne  brain, 
ig  back  the  happiest  spirit  from  Spain, 
gravest  sweet  humor,  that  ever  were  there 
rvantes  met  death  in  his  gentle  despair  ; 
k't  be  embarrassed,  nor  look  so  beseeching, 
run  directly  against  my  own  preaching, 
Dg  just  laughed  at  their  Raphaels  and  Dantes, 
ting  you  up  beside  matchless  Cervantes  ; 
r  me  to  speak  what  1  honestly  feel, 
B  poet-heart  add  the  fun  of  Dick  Steele ; 
1  all  of  Addison,  minus  the  chill, 
)  whole  of  that  partnership's  stock  and  good-will; 
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Mix  well,  and  while  st'irringf,  hum  o'er,  as  a  spell, 

The  '  fine  old  English  Gentleman/  simmer  it  well ; 

Sweeten  just  to  your  own  private  liking,  then  strain. 

That  only  the  finest  and  clearest  remain. 

Let  it  stand  out  of  doors  till  a  soul  it  receives 

From  the  warm  lazy  sun  loitering  down  through  green  leaves, 

And  you'll  find  a  choice  nature  not  wholly  deserving, 

A  name  either  English  or  Yankee — just  Irving." 

The  eminent  success  which  has  attended  the  late  republica- 
tion of  Irving's  works,  teaches  a  lesson  that  we  hope  will  not  be 
lost  on  the  cultivators  of  literature.  It  proves  a  truth  which 
all  men  of  enlightened  taste  intuitively  feel,  but  which  is  con- 
stantly forgotten  by  perverse  aspirants  for  literary  fame,  anJ 
that  is — the  permanent  value  of  a  direct,  simple  and  natural 
style.  It  is  not  only  the  genial  philosophy,  the  humane  spint, 
the  humor  and  pathos  of  Irving,  which  endear  his  writings, 
and  secure  for  them  an  habitual  interest,  but  it  is  the  refresh- 
ment afforded  by  a  recurrence  to  the  unalloyed,  unaffected, 
clear,  and  flowing  style  in  which  he  invariably  expresses  him- 
self. 

The  place  which  our  author  holds  in  national  affection  can 
never  be  superseded.  His  name  is  indissolubly  associated 
with  the  dawn  of  American  recognised  literary  culture.  We  have 
always  regarded  his  popularity  in  England  as  one  of  the  most 
charming  traits  of  his  reputation,  and  that,  too,  for  the  vert 
reasons  which  narrow  critics  once  assigned  as  derogatory  to  his 
national  spirit.  His  treatment  of  English  subjects ;  the  ftli- 
citous  manner  in  which  he  revealed  the  life  of  his  ancestral  land 
to  her  prosperous  offspring,  mingled  as  it  was  with  vivid  pictures 
of  her  own  scenery,  touched  a  chord  in  the  heart  of  America 
which  responds  to  all  that  is  generous  in  sympathy,  and  noble  in 
association.  If  they  regard  Irving  with  national  pride  and  atfection, 
it  is  partly  on  account  of  his  cosmopolitan  tone  of  mind — a  qua- 
lity, among  others,  in  which  he  greatly  resembles  Goldsmith.  It 
is,  indeed,  worthy  of  a  true  American  writer  that,  with  his  own 
country  and  a  particular  region  thereof  as  a  nucleus  of  hi* 
sentiment,  he  can  see  and  feel  the  characteristic  and  the  brau- 
tiful,  not  only  in  old  England,  but  in  romantio  Spain ;  tljat 
the  piilegmatic  Dutchman  and  the  mercurial  southern  Euro- 
pean find  an  equal  place  in  his  comprehensive  glance.  To 
range  from  the  local  wit  of  Salmagundi  to  the  grand  and 
serious  historical  enterprise  which  achieved  a  classic  Lite  oi 
Columbus,  and  from  the  simple  grief  embalmed  in  the  "Widow's 
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Son"  to  the  observant  Immor  of  the  *' Stout  Gentlein:in," 
bespeaks  not  ouly  an  artist  of  exquisite  and  versatile  skill,  but 
a  man  of  the  most  liberal  heart  and  catholic  taste. 

Beputations,  in  their  degree  and  kind,  are  as  le^^itimate 
nibjects  of  taste  as  less  abstract  things, — and  in  that  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  there  is  a  completeness  and  unity  seldom  realized. 
It  accords,  in  its  unchallenged  purity^  witli  the  harmonious 
chtrocter  of  the  autlior  and  the  serene  attractions  of  his  home. 
By  temperament  and  cast  of  mind  he  was  ordained  to  be  a 
gentle  minister  at  the  altar  of  literature,  an  interpreter  of  the 
ttteot  mnsic  of  nature,  and  the  redeeming  affections  of  huinan- 
itj;  and  with  a  consistency  not  less  dictated  by  good  sense 
than  true  feeling,  he  has  instinctively  adiiered  to  the  sphere 
^  vaa  specially  gifted  to  adorn.     ISince  his  advent  as  a  writer, 
>D  intense  style  has  come  into  vogue ;  glowing  rhetoric^  bold 
verbal  tactics,  and  a  more  powerful  exercise  of  thought  char- 
wterise  many  of  the  popular  authors  of  the  day;  but  in  litera- 
ture as  in  life,  there  are  various  provinces  both  of  utility  and 
^^;  and  in  this  country  and  age,  a  conservative  tone,  a 
wianceon  the  kindly  emotions  and  the  refined  perceptions, 
^^  qnalities  eminently  desirable.     Therefore  as  we  look  forth 
"POQ  the  calm  and  picturesque  landsca|)e  that  environs  him, 
**  >re content  that  uo  fierce  polemic,  visionary  philanthropist, 
^  morbid  sentimentalist  bus  thus  linked  his  name  with  the 
^nquil  beauties  of  the  scene ;  but  that  it  is  the  home  of  an 
Mthor  who,  with  graceful  diction  and  an  affectionate  henrt, 
p^Urates  tlie  scenic  charms  of  the  outward   world,  and  the 
wmless  eccentricities  and  natural  sentiment  of  his  race.     The 
tee  bias  of  Irving's  genius  is  artistic.     The  lights  and  sha- 
dows of  English  life,  the  legendary  romance  of  Spain,   the 
Oovelties  of  a  tour  on  the  Prairies  of  the  We^^t,  and  of  adven- 
tures in    the   Kocky  Mountains,    the    potic   be»uty  of   the 
Albambra,  the  memories  of  Abbotsford  and  Newsiead  Abbey, 
the  quaint  and  comfortable  philosophy  of  the  Dutcli  colonisis, 
and  tlie  scenery  of  the  Hudbon,  are  themes  upon  which  he  ex- 
patiates with  the  grace  and  zest  of  a  master,     liis  afiinity  of 
style  with  the  classic  British  essiuists  served  not  only  as  an 
invaloable  precedent  in  view  of  tiie  crude  mode  of  expression 
prevalent  half  a  century  ago  in  America,  but  also  proved  a  bond 
in  letters  between  that  country  and  England,   by  recalling 
the  identity    of  language  and  domestic  life,  at  a  time  when 
great  asperity  of  feeling  divided  the  two  Nations. 
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The  circnnistances  of  American  daily  life,  and  the  impulse  of 
the  national  destiny^  amply  insure  the  circulation  of  progressive 
and  practical  ideas ;  but  there  is  little  in  either  to  sustain  a 
wholesome  attachment  to  the  past,  or  inspire  disinterested 
feeling  and  imaginative  recreation.  Accordingly,  we  rejoice 
that  this  literary  pioneer  is  not  only  an  artist  of  the  beautiful, 
but  one  whose  pencil  is  dipped  in  the  mellow  tinta  of  legend- 
ary lore,  who  infuses  the  element  of  repose,  and  the  sportive- 
ness  of  fancy  into  his  creations,  and  thas  yields  genuine  re- 
freshment and  a  needed  lesson  to  the  fevered  minds  of  his 
countrymen.  Of  all  his  immortal  pictures,  however,  the  most 
precious  to  his  countrymen  is  that  which  contains  the  house  of 
old  Baltus  Yan  Tassell,  especially  since  it  has  been  refitted  and 
ornamented  by  Geoffrey  Crayon;  and  pleasant  as  it  is  to  their 
imagination  as  Wolf'ert's  Boost,  it  is  far  more  dear  to  their 
hearts  as  Sunnyside 

And  the  legends  which  he  has  so  gracefully  woven  around 
every  striking  point  in  the  scene*  readily  assimilate  with  its 
character,  whether  they  breathe  grotesque  humour,  harmless 
superstition,  or  pensive  sentiment.  We  smile  habitually,  and 
with  the  same  zest,  at  the  idea  of  the  Trumpeter's  rubicund 
proboscis,  the  valiant  defence  of  Beam  Island,  and  the  figure 
which  the  pedagogue  cuts  on  the  dorsal  ridge  of  old  Gunpow- 
der; and,  inhaling  the  magnetic  atmosphere  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, we  easily  give  credit  to  the  apparition  of  the  Headless 
Horseman,  and  have  no  desire  to  repudiate  the  friskinff  imps 
of  the  Duyvel's  Dans  Kamer.  The  buxom  charms  of  KjatrinB 
Yan  Tassel,  and  the  substantial  comforts  of  her  paternal  farm- 
house, are  as  tempting  to  us  as  they  once  were  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Ichabod  and  the  successful  Brom  Bones. 

The  mansion  of  this  prosperous  and  valiant  family,  so  often 
celebrated  in  his  writings,  is  the  residence  of  Washington 
Irving.  It  is  approached  by  a  sequestered  road,  which  en- 
hances the  efiect  of  its  natural  beauty.  A  more  tranquil  and 
protected  abode,  nestled  in  the  lap  of  nature,  never  captivated 
a  poet's  eye.  Eising  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  a  strip 
of  woodland  alone  intercepts,  it  unites  every  rural  charm  to 
the  most  complete  seclusion.  From  this  interesting  domain 
is  visible  the  broad  surface  of  the  Tappan  Zee ;  the  grounds 
slope  to  the  water's  edge,  and  are  bordered  by  wooded  ravines; 
a  clear  brook  ripples  near,  and  several  neat  paths  lead  to  sha- 
dowy walks  or  fine  points  of  river  scenery.     The  house  itself  is 
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I  gncefnl  combination  of  the  English  cottage  and  the  Dutch 
firm-house.  The  crow-stepped  gables,  the  tiles  in  the  hall, 
ind  the  weathercocks,  partake  of  the  latter  character ;  while 
the  white  walls  gleaming  through  the  trees,  the  smooth  and 
veidint  tnrfy  and  the  mantling  vines  of  ivy  and  clambering 
roses,  Bnggest  the  former.  Indeed  in  this  delightful  home- 
•teid  are  tokens  of  all  that  is  most  characteristic  of  its  owner. 
Tlie  simplicitj  and  rustic  grace  of  the  abode  indicate  an  un- 
F^erted  taste, — its  secluded  position  a  love  of  retirement ; 
the  cottage  ornaments  remind  us  of  his  unrivalled  pictures  of 
^lish  country- life  ;  the  weathercock  that  used  to  veer  about 
^  the  Stadt-honse  of  Amsterdam,  is  a  symbol  of  the  father- 
'iQd ;  while  the  one  that  adorned  the  grand  dwellings  in 
^'bany  before  the  revolution,  is  a  significant  memorial  of  the 
^U  Dutch  colonists ;  and  they  are  thus  both  associated  with 
^  fragrant  memory  of  that  famous  and  unique  historian 
^'i^drien  Knickerbocker.  The  quaint  and  the  beautiful  are 
^^1  blended,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  singularly  har- 
B^niiooa.  From  the  quietude  of  this  retreat  are  obtainable  the 
BM)it  extensive  prospects;  and  while  its  sheltered  position 
QiMthfs  the  very  air  of  domestic  repose,  the  scenery  it  com- 
Ittads  is  eloquent  of  broad  and  generous  sympathies. 

Not  leas  rare  than  beautiful  is  the  lot  of  the  author,  to 
vkmr  it  is  permitted  to  gather  up  the  memorials  of  his  fame, 
and  witness  their  permanent  recognition; — the  Srst  partial 
fiiTor  of  his  cotemporaries  renewed  by  the  mature  apprecia- 
tion of  another  generation ;  and  equally  gratifying  is  the  co- 
iDcidenoe  of  such  a  noble  satisfaction,  with  a  return  to  the 
cherished  and  picturesque  haunts  of  childhood  and  youth.     It 
is  a  phase  of  life  scarcely  less  delightful  to  contemplate  than 
to  enjoy ;  and  we  agree  with  a  native  artist  who  declared  that 
in  his  many  trips  up  and  down  the  Hudson,  he  never  passed 
Sannyside  without  a  thrill  of  pleasure.     Nor,  if  thus  interest- 
ing even  as  an  object  in  the  landscape,  is  it  difiScult  to  imagine 
what  moral  attractions  it  posseses  to  the  kindred  and  friends 
who  there  habitually  enjoy  sucli  genial  companionship  and  frank 
hospitality.     To  this  favored  spot,  around  which  his  fondest 
reminiscences  hovered  during  a  long  absence,  Mr.  Irving  re- 
tained, a  few  years  since,  crowned  with  the  purest  literary 
renown,  and  as  much  attached  to  his  native  scenery  as  when 
he  wandered  there  in  the  holiclay  reveries  of  boyhood.     And 
here,  in  the  midst  of  a  landscape  his  pen  has  made  attractive 
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in  both  hemispheres,  and  of  friends  whose  Iotc  surpasses  tlie 
highest  meed  of  fame,  he  Hves  in  daily  view  in  scenes  thrice 
endeared — bv  taste,  association,  and  habit;— -the  old  locust  that 
blossoms  on  the  green  bank  in  spring,  the  brook  that  sparkles 
along  the  grass,  the  peaked  turret  and  vine^covered  wall  of 
.that  modest  yet  traditional  dwelling,  the  favorite  valley 
watered  by  the  romantic  Pocantoroj  and,  above  all,  the  glorious 
river  of  his  heart. 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  record  some  of  the  charming  an^- 
dotes  which  fall  from  his  lips  in  the  hour  of  genial  companion- 
ship; to  revert  to  the  details  of  his  personal  career;  the  re- 
markable coincidences  by  which  he  became  a  spectator  of  some 
of  the  most  noted  occurrrences  of  the  last  half  oenturv;— 
his  personal  intercourse  with  the  gifted  and  renowned  of  both 
hemispheres ;  the  fond  admiration  manifested  by  his  country- 
men in  making  his  name  familiar  as  a  household  word,  on 
their  ships  and  steamers,  their  schools,  hotels,  and  townsliip? ; 
the  beautiful  features  of  bis  domestic  life;  the  afTeclioiiaie 
reverence  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  his  relatives  and  Li* 
immediate  friends  and  neighbours; — the  refined  yet  joyous 
tone  of  his  truly  '*Sunnyside"  hospitalities,  so  charmiugij 
enlivened  by  his  humorous  and  historical  reminiscences.  But  two 
coni'ideratious  warn  us  from  these  seductive  topics — the  one  a 
cherished  hope  that  the  reminiscences  thus  briefly  alluded  to  may 
yet  be  gathered  up  by  his  own  hand ;  the  other  our  knowledge 
of  his  delicacy  of  feeling  and  sensitive  habit  in  regard  to  per- 
sonalities.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,"  Mr.  Irving,  under  the  character  of  Geotfrej 
Crayon,  gives  an  account  of  his  purchase  of  the  Tan  Tsi>sel 
estate,  now  called  *'  Sunnyside,"  and  a  characteristic  descrip- 
tion of  the  neighbourhood,  which  abounds  in  some  of  the 
happiest  touches  of  his  style.  This  letter  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Knickerbocker, 
which,  excepting  his  "Life  of  Washington,"  are  the  last  of  \xM 

Sublished   writings.     It   appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker  lot 
larch,  1839,  from  which  we  extract  it. 

•*  To  the  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker. 

**  Sir :  I  Lave  observed  that  as  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  is  subject 
to  a  kind  of  plethora  of  the  mind,  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  ^ast 
accumulation  of  wisdom  and  experience  upon  the  brain.  Hfoce  he 
is  apt  to  become  narrative  and  admonitory,  that  is  to  say,  fond  of 
telling  long  storie55,  and  of  doling  out  advice,  to  the  small  prufii  aiiJ 
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Ipreat  annoyance  of  his  fViends.     As  1  have  a  great  horror  of  becom- 
ing the  oracle,   or«  mere  technically  speaking,  the  '  bore'  of  the  do- 
meiitlc  circle,  and  would  much  rather  bestow  my  wisdom  and  tediuus- 
ncss  upon  the   world  at  large,  I  have  always  sought  to  ease  off  this 
iurcharffe  of  the  intellect  by  means  of  my  pen,  and  hence  have  in- 
flicted divers  gossipping  volumes  upon  the  patience  of  the  public. 
^  'QA  tired,  however,  of  writing  volumes  ;  they  do  not  afford  exactly 
^^^  relief  I  require ;  there  is  too  much  preparation,  arrangement, 
^d  parade,   in  this  set  form  of  coming  before  the  public.     I  am 
pjpWiBg  too  indoient  and  unambitious  f^r  any  thing  that  requires 
'^oor  or  display.     I  have  thought,  therefore,  of  securing  to  myself  a 
"^^^  comer  in  some  periodical  work,  where  I  might,  as  it  were,  loll 
*l  '^J  ease  in  ray  elbow  chair,  and  chat  sociably  with  the  public,  as 
T|^h  an  old  fViend,  on  any  chance  subject  that  might  pop  into  my 

.  **  In  looking  around,  for  this  purpose,  upon  the  various  excellent  pe- 
1  helicals  with  which  our  country  abounds,  my  eye  was  struck  by  the 
'l^le  of  your  work — *  The  Knickerbocker.'  Mv  heart  leaped  at 
«^^  sight. 

'*I)iKDBicH  Knickerbocker,  Sir,  was  one  of  my  earliest  and  most 
^'^lued  friends,  and  the  recollection  of  him  is  associatrd  with  some  of 
^^«  pie asantest  scenes  of  my  youthful  days.  To  explain  this,  and  to 
"uow  how  1  came  into  possession  of  sundry  of  his  posthumous  works, 
^hich  I  have  from  time  to  time  given  to  the  world,  permit  me  to  re- 
W  a  few  particulars  of  our  early  intercourse.  I  give  them  with 
the  more  confidence,  as  I  know  the  interest  you  take  in  that  departed 
vorthy,  whose  name  and  effigy  are  stamped  upon  your  title-page,  and 
18  tfaej  will  be  found  important  to  the  better  understanding  and  re- 
lishing divers  communications  I  may  have  to  make  to  you. 

"  Mj  first  acquaintance  with  that  great  and  good  man,  for  such  I 
may  venture  to  call  him,  now  that  the  lapse  of  some  thirty  years  has 
shrouded  hia  name  with  venerable  antiquity,  and  the  popular  voice 
has  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  the  classical  historians  of  yore,  my 
first  acquaintance  with  him  was  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
not  far  from  the  wizard  region  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  He  had  come 
there  in  the  course  of  his  researches  among  the  Dutch  neighbourhoods 
for  materials  for  his  immortal  history.  For  this  purpo.^'e,  he  was 
ransacking  the  archives  of  one  of  tiie  most  ancient  and  historical 
mansions  in  the  country.  It  was  a  lowly  edifice,  built  in  the  time  of 
the  Dutch  dynasty,  and  stood  on  a  green  bank,  overshadowed  by 
trees,  from  which  it  peeped  forth  upon  the  Groat  Tappan  Zee,  so 
famous  among  early  Dutch  navigators.  A  bright  pure  spring  welled 
up  at  the  foot  of  the  green  bank  ;  a  wild  brook  came  babbling  down 
a  neighbouring  ravine,  and  threw  itself  into  a  little  woody  cove,  in 
front  of  the  mansion.  It  was  indeed  as  quiet  and  sheltered  a  nook 
as  the  heart  of  man  could  require,  in  which  to  take  refuge  from  the 
cares  and  troubles  of  the  world  ;  and  as  such,  it  ha<l  been  chosen  in 
old  times,  by  Wolfert  Acker,  one  of  the  privy  councillors  of  the 
renowned  Peter  8tuy\esant. 

"  This  worthy  but  ill-starred  man  had  lead  a  weary  and  worried 
life,  throughout  the  &tormy  reign  of  the  ehivalric  Peter,  being  one  of 
those  unlucky  wights  with  whom  the  world  is  ever  at  variance,  and 
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who  are  kept  in  a  continual  fume  and  fret,  bj  tbe  wickedness  of 
mankind.  At  the  time  of  the  Mubjug-ation  of  the  province  by  the 
English,  he  retired  hither  in  high  dudgeon ;  with  the  bitter  determi- 
nation  to  bury  himself  from  the  world,  and  live  here  in  peace  and 
quietness  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  token  of  his  fized  reio- 
lution,  he  inscribed  over  his  door  the  favorite  Dutch  motto,  *Lust 
in  Rust'  (pleasure  in  repose).  Tbe  mansion  was  thence  called 
'  Wolfert's  Rust ' — Wolfert's  Rest ;  but  in  process  of  time,  the  name 
was  vitiated  into  Wolfert's  Roost,  probably  from  its  quaint  cock-loft 
look,  or  from  its  having  a  weather-cock  perched  on  every  gable. 
This  name  it  continued  to  bear,  long  after  the  unlucky  Wolfert  wa» 
driven  forth  once  more  upon  a  wrangling  world,  by  the  tongue  of  a 
termagant  wiiie ;  for  it  passed  into  a  proverb  through  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  that  the  cock  of  the 
Roost  was  the  most  hen>pecked  bird  in  the  countrj. 

'*  This  primitive  and  historical    mansion  has  long  since  passed 
through  many  changes.  At  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of  Diedrich  Knick- 
erbocker, it  was  in  possession  of  the  gallant  family  of  the  Van  Tassels, 
who  have  figured  so  conspicuously  in  his  writings.     What  appears  to 
have  given  it  peculiar  value,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  rich  treasury  of  his- 
torical  facts  here  secretly  hoarded  lip,  like  buried  gold ;  font  is  said 
that  Wolfert  Acker,  when  he  retreated  from  New  Amsterdam,  carried 
off  with  him  many  of  the  records  and  journals  of  the  province,  per- 
taining to  the  Dutch  dynasty  ;  bwearine  that  they  should  never  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Engliso.  .  These,  like  the  lost  books  of  Liw, 
had  baffled  the  research  of  former  historians ;  but  these  did  1  find 
the  indefatigable  Diedrich  diligently  deciphering.     He  was  already 
a  sage  in  years  and  experience,  I  bat  an  idle  stripling  ;  yet  he  did  not 
despise  my  youth  and  ignorance,  but  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  and 
led  me  gently  into  those  paths  of  local  and  traditional  lore  which  be 
was  so  fond  of  exploring.     I  sat   with  him  in  his  little  chamber  at 
the  Roost,  and  watched  the  antiquarian  patience  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  deciphered  those  venerable  Dutch  documents,  wor^e 
than  Herculaneum  manuscripts.     I  sat  with  him  by  the  spring,  at 
the  foot  of  the  green  bank,  and  listened  to  his  heroic  tales  about  the 
worthies  of  the  olden  time,  the  paladins  of  New  Amsterdam.    I  ac- 
companied him  in  his   legendary  researches  about  Tarrytown  and 
Sing-Sing,  and  explored  with  him  the  spell-bound  recesses  of  Sleepy 
Hollow.     I  was  present  at  many  of  his  conferences  with  the  good 
old  Dutch  burghers  and  their  wives,  from  whom  he  derived  manv  of 
those  marvellous  facts  not  laid  down  in  books  or  records,  and  which 
give  such  superior  value  and  authenticitT  to   his  history,  overall 
others  that  have  been  written  concerning  the  New  Netherlands. 

•*  But  let  me  check  my  proneness  to  dilate  upon  this  favorite  theroe; 
I  may  recur  to  it  hereafter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  intimacy  thus 
formed,  continued  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  in  company  with  the 
worthy  Diedrich,  I  visited  many  of  the  places  celebrated  by  his  pen. 
The  currents  of  our  lives  at  length  diverged.  He  remained  at  h^me 
to  complete  his  mighty  work,  while  a  vagrant  fancv  led  me  to  wander 
about  the  world.  Many,  many  years  elapsed,  before  I  retaroed  to 
the  parent  soil.  In  the  interim,  the  venerable  historian  of  the  New 
Netherlands  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  but  big  name  ha>  risen 
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to  renown  His  native  citj,  that  city  in  which  he  so  much  delig-hted, 
had  decreed  all  manner  of  costly  honors  to  his  memory.  I  found 
his  effiiyy  imprinted  upon  new-year  cakes,  and  devoured  with  eager 
reliish  by  holiday  urchins;  a  great  oyster-house  bore  the  name  of 
'  Knickerbocker  Hall  ;*  and  I  narrowly  escaped  the  pleasure  of  being 
ran  over  by  a  Knickerbocker  omnibus  I 

"  Proud  of  having  associated  with  a  man  who  had  achieved  such 
greatness,  I  now  recalled  our  early  intimacy  with  tenfold  pleasure* 
and  soagbt  to  revisit  the  scenes  we  had  trodden  together.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  mansion  of  the  Van  Tassels,  the 
Roost  of  the  unfortunate  Wolfert.  Time,  which  changes  all  things, 
is  but  slow  in  its  operations  upon  a  Dutchman's  dwelling.  I  found 
the  venerable  and  quaint  little  edifice  much  as  I  had  seen  it  during  the 
bojourn  of  Diedrich.  There  stood  his  elbow-chair  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  he  had  occupied  ;  the  old  fashioned  Dutch  writing-desk  at  which 
he  bad  pored  over  the  chronicles  of  the  Manhattoes  ;  there  was  the 
old  wooden  chest,  with  the  archives  left  by  Wolfert  Acker,  many  of 
which,  however,  had  been  fired  off  as  wadding  from  the  long  duck 
gun  of  the  Van  Tassels.  The  scene  around  the  mansion  was  still 
the  same;  the  green  bank;  the  spring  beside  which  I  had  listened 
to  the  legendary  narratives  of  the  historian  ;  the  wild  brook  babbling 
down  to  the  woody  cove,  and  the  overshadowing  locust  trees,  half 
shutting  out  the  prospect  of  the  Great  Tappan  Zee. 

**  As  1  looked  round  upon  the  scene,  my  heart  yearned  at  the  re- 
collection of  my  departed  friend,  and  I  wistfully  eyed  the  mansion 
which  he  had  inhabited,  and  which  was  fast  mouldering  to  decay. 
The  thought  struck  me  to  arrest  the  desolating  hand  of  Time  ;  to 
rescue  the  historic  pile  from  utter  ruin,  and  to  make  it  the  closing 
scene  of  ray  wanderings  ;  a  quiet  home,  where  I  might  enjoy  *  lust 
in  rust'  for  the  remainder  of  my  days.  It  is  true,  the  fate  of  the  un« 
lucky  Wolfert  passed  across  my  mind ;  but  I  consoled  myself  with 
the  reflection  that  I  was  a  bachelor,  and  that  I  had  no  termagant 
wife  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roost  with  me. 

**  1  have  become  possessor  of  the  Boost !  I  have  repaired  and  re- 
novated it  with  religious  care,  in  the  genuine  Dutch  style,  and  have 
adorned  and  illustrated  it  with  sundry  reliques  of  the  glorious  days 
of  the  New  Netherlands.  A  venerable  weather-cock^  of  portly  Dutch 
dimensions,  which  once  battled  with  the  wind  on  the  top  of  the  Stadt- 
House  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  the  time  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  now 
erects  its  crest  on  the  gable  end  of  m?  edifice ;  a  gilded  horse,  in 
full  gallop,  once  the  weather-cock  of  the  great  Vander  Heyden  Pa- 
lace of  Albany,  now  glitters  in  the  sunshine,  and  veers  with  every 
breeze,  on  the  peaked  turret  over  my  portal :  my  sanctum  sanctorum 
in  the  chamber  once  honored  by  the  illustrious  Diedrich,  and  it  is 
from  bis  elbow-chair,  and  his  identical  old  Dutch  writing-desk,  that 
I  pen  this  rambling  epistle. 

"  Here,  then,  have  I  set  up  my  rest,  surrounded  by  the  recollection 
of  early  days,  and  the  mementos  of  the  hbtorian  of  the  Manhattoes, 
with  that  glorious  river  before  me,  which  flows  with  such  majesty 
through  his  works,  and  which  has  ever  been  to  me  a  river  of  delight. 

**i  thank  God  I  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  !     1  think 
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it  an  invaluable  advantage  to  be  born  and  brought  up  in  the  D€>i?b* 
bourhood  of  some  grand  and  noble  object  in  nature  ;  a  river,  a  lake, 
or  a  mountain.  We  make  a  friendship  with  it,  we  in  a  manner  alij 
ourselves  to  it  for  life.  It  remains  an  object  of  our  pride  and  a^tc- 
tions,  a  rallying  point,  to  call  us  home  again  after  all  our  wanderings. 
'  The  things  which  we  have  learned  in  our  childhood,'  says  an  old 
writer,  *  grow  up  with  our  souls,  and  unite  themselves  to  it.'  80  it 
is  with  the  scenes  among  which  we  have  passed  our  early  days ;  tbej 
influence  the  whole  course  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  and  I  faocj 
I  can  trace  much  of  what  is  good  and  pleasant  in  my  own  heteroii^ene- 
ous  compound,  to  my  early  companionship  with  this  glorious  river 
In  the  warmth  of  my  youthful  enthusiasm,  I  used  to  clothe  it  with 
moral  attributes,  and  almost  to  give  it  a  soul.  I  admired  itj  fr^^nk, 
bold,  honest  character  ;  its  noble  sincerity  and  perfect  truth.  Here 
was  no  specious,  smiling  surface,  covering  the  dangerous  sand-bar  or 
perfidious  rock ;  but  a  stream  deep  as  it  was  broad,  and  betfin^ 
with  honorable  faith  the  bark  that  trusted  to  its  waves.  I  gloried  in 
its  simple,  quiet,  majestic,  epic  flow  ;  ever  straight  forward.  Once 
indeed,  it  turns  aside  for  a  moment,  forced  from  its  course  by  oppo- 
sing mountains,  but  it  struggles  bravely  through  them,  and  immeUi- 
ately  resumes  its  straightforward  march.  Behold,  thought  I,  an  cm- 
blem  of  a  good  man*s  course  through  life ;  ever  simple,  open,  and 
direct ,  or  if,  overpowered  by  adverse  circumstances,  he  deviate  into 
error,  it  is  but  momentary  ;  he  soon  recovers  his  onward  and  hono- 
rable career,  and  continues  it  to  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage. 

"  Excuse  this  rhapsody,  into  which  I  have  been  betrayed  by  a  re- 
vival of  early  feelings.  The  Hudson  is,  in  a  manner,  my  first  and 
last  love ;  and  after  all  ray  wanderings,  and  seeming  infidelities,  1  re- 
turn to  it  with  a  heart-Mi  preference  over  all  the  other  rivers  in  the 
world.  I  seem  to  catch  new  life,  as  1  bathe  in  its  ample  billows,  and 
inhale  the  pure  breeees  of  its  hills.  It  is  true,  the  romance  of  yonth 
is  past,  that  once  spread  illusions  over  every  scene.  I  can  no  longer 
picture  an  Arcadia  in  every  green  valley  ;  nor  a  fairy  land  among 
the  distant  mountains  ;  nor  a  peerless  beauty  in  every  villa  gleaming 
among  the  trees  ;  but  though  the  illusions  of  youth  have  faded  from 
the  landscape,  the  recollections  of  departed  years  Ind  departed  piea> 
sures  shed  over  it  the  mellow  charm  of  evening  sunshine. 

*'  Permit  me  then,  Mr.  Editor,  through  the  medium  of  your  workt 
to  hold  occasional  discourse  from  my  retreat,  with  the  busy  world  1 
have  abandoned.  I  have  much  to  say  about  what  I  have  seen,  heard, 
felt,  and  thought,  through  the  course  of  a  varied  and  rambling  lii'e, 
and  some  lucubrations,  that  have  long  been  encumbering  my  port- 
folio ;  together  with  divers  reminiscences  of  the  venerable  historian 
of  the  New  Netherlands,  that  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who 
have  taken  an  interest  in  his  writuigs,  and  are  desirious  of  anything 
that  may  cast  a  light  back  upon  our  early  ikistory.  LfeC  your  readers 
rest  assured  of  one  thing,  that,  though  retired  from  the  world,  I  tjn 
not  disgusted  with  it ;  and  that  if,  in  my  communings  with  it,  I  do  not 
prove  very  wise,  I  trust  I  shall  at  least  prove  very  good-natured. 

Which  is  all  at  present,  from 

Tours,  etc., 

GsOPFaET    CaATOM." 
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Tlie  Indians  called  the  Guest  of  New  England  rivers, 
Connecticut,  River  of  Pines.  The  summer  tourist  to  tlie 
Wliite  Mountains,  ascending  or  descending  its  vallcj,  finds 
little  reason  for  the  name  remaining,  until  he  reaches  its  upper 
shores,  where  occasional  groves  of  pines  remind  him  of  the 
name  and  its  significance.  A  broad,  tranquil  stream,  it  flows 
through  much  of  the  most  characteristic  scenery  of  the  North- 
ern States,  from  out  the  "  crystal  hills," — from  the  shadow 
of  Agiocochook,  "throne  of  the  Great  Spirit/'  as  the  Indians 
called  Mount  Washington,  dividing  New  Hampshire  from 
Vermont,  the  granite  from  the  green, — beneath  graceful 
Ascutney  Mountain  at  Windsor,  through  wide-waving  grain- 
fields,  foaming  over  the  rocks  in  its  sole  important  cascade  at 
Bellows  Falls,  then  into  a  broader  and  more  open  landscape  as 
it  crosses  Massachusetts,  making  at  Northampton  its  famous 
bend — the  Great  Ox-bow.  At  Springfield  the  railways  from 
every  quarter  meet  upon  its  banks,  and  its  calm  breadth  here, 
with  the  low  clustering  foliage  of  its  shores,  and  the  bold  cliff 
of  Mount  Tom  glimmering  in  the  hazy  noon,  which  is  the 
hour  of  arrival  at  Springfield,  gives  the  tone  to  the  day's  im- 
pression. The  traveller  southward  follows  the  stream  toward 
Hartford  and  New  Haven ;  the  northern  traveller  clings  to  its 
shore  until  he  reaches  Northampton. 

Lying  in  the  heart  of  Massachusetts,  Northampton  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  country  towns.  Looking  over  a 
Tjuiet  and  richly  cultivated  landscape,  the  view  from  Mount 
Ilolyoke  is  of  the  same  quality  as  that  from  the  Londoner's 
Richmond  Hill.  Gentle  green  hills,  fair  and  fertile  meadows, 
watered  by  the  River  of  Pines.  That  river  is  not  classic  Thames, 
and  no  grotesque  Strawberry  Hill,  nor  historic  Hampden  Court, 
no  Pope's  villa  at  Twickenham,  nor  stately  Bushy  Park,  tell 
tales  to  the  musing  eye  of  the  singularly  artificial  and  amusing 
life  which  is  so  strangely  and  intimately  associated  with  the 
graceful  English  scene.  The  River  of  Pines  laves  its  peace- 
ful shores  with  Indian  lore.  Terrible  traditions  of  the  fights 
of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  haunt  the  stream. 
Hii^toric  life  in  its  neighbourhood  is  not  old  enough  to  be  arti- 
ficial. Like  much  American  pastoral  scenery,  which  seems  the 
natural  theatre  of  tranquil  life  and  a  long  Arcadian  antiquity, 
the  landscape  of  the  Connecticut,  so  far  as  it  is  suggestive, 
renniDds  the  observer  only  of  the  dull  monotony  of  savage 
existence;  but, — irresistibly  as  the  stream  flows  to  the  sea, — » 
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I  bears  iujagination  forward  to  the  histoiy  that  shall  be.    Alone 

I  of  all  scenery  in   the   world,  the  American  landscape  poiuts 

to  the  futare.    The  best  charm  of  the  Earopean  and  Asian 
,  lies  much  in  its  reference  to  the  past.     Hutnan  interest  in- 

I  Tests  it  all. 

'*  The  momitains  look  on  Mmrmthon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  tea." 

But  that  sea  is  not  only  a  sublime  waste  of  waters,  with  the 

inherent  character  of  every  grand  natural  feature,  but  it  teems 

;  and  sparkles  all  over  with  another  spells.     And  this  charm  is 

undeniable.     The  pass  of  Leonidaa  is  more  interesting  than 
j  the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains,  because  man  is  the  master 

'  of  nature,  and  wherever  human  character  has  entwined  itself 

{  with  natural  beanty,  it  becomes  an  inseparable  element  of  en- 

j  joyment  in  the  scene,  and  an  element  which  enchances  the 

•  dignity  of  the  landscape.    Thus  in  Concord^  the  spot  upon 

*  the  river's  bank  where  the  battle  was  fought^  is  lovely  and 

tranquil,  but  how  much  lovelier — not  as  water  and  foliage, 
but  as  feeling  and  inspiration^  which  is  the  immortal  beaatj  of 

I  landscape — for  the  remembrance  of  the  human  valor  which 

'  consecrates  it,  and  its  significance  and  results. 

No  man,  of  course,  grieves  that  American  scenery  is  not 
generally  invested  with  this  character.  Bom  opon  this  superb 
continent,  heaped  at  intervals  with  the  inarticnkte  mounds  of 
extinct  races,  yet  races  which  have  left  no  historic  trace,  and  can 
never  be  more  than  romantically  interesting,  Americans  are  fed 
upon  the  literature  and  histoi;  of  the  world.  The  grandeur 
of  Egypt,  the  grace  of  Greece,  the  heroism  of  Rome,  are  all 
theirs,  and  the  lands  illustrated  by  that  various  character  do  not 
fail  to  fascinate  them.  But  at  present  the  landscape  is  not  un- 
like the  Indian  himself.  It  is  grand  but  silent ;  or  eloquent 
only  with  speechless  implication*  Foreign  critics  complain  that 
Americans  are  enamored  of  foreign  scenery,  and  do  not  kooT 
their  own  wealth.  But  their  admiration  for  the  old  world  is  ouk 
their  homage  to  that  human  genius  which  aball  make 
American  story  as  splendid.  Seeing  what  it  has  elsewhere  done, 
wc  perceive  more  truly  what,  in  a  sphere  so  stately  and  spacious, 
it  will  yet  accomplish.  A  Greece  more  Greek  and  a  more  Bomau 
Rome,  is  the  possible  future  of  America.  Why  are  Europeans  so 
jealous  of  the  American's  delight  in  the  Parthenon — ^in  the  Alps— 
in  the  Italian  pictures  P  Shall  they  not  honor  the  floweriu?  cf 
the  power  that  ornamented  the  old  lands  and  times,  when  thcj 
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look  to  its  fatore  blossoming  for  America's  own  glory  ?  Were 
we  an  American  we  would  say,  "  We  prospectively  honor 
oarselves  in  respecting  the  old  world.  And  if,  sometimes, 
the  youth  of  a  sensitive  and  delicate  temperament,  fully 
capable  of  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  Euro- 
pean  Hfe,  and  requiring  the  successes  of  art  and  the  conve- 
nience of  an  old  civilization  for  the  happiest  play  of  his  powers, 
longs  for  the  galleries,  the  societies,  the  historic  shores,  it 
maj  well  be  pardoned  to  him,  in  consideration  that  he  is  an 
indication  of  our  capacity  for  that  condition.  He  shows  what 
we  shall  be, — he  shows  that  only  the  genius  of  creation,  but 
of  appreciation,  is  part  of  our  constitution.  When,  however, 
this  peculiarity  takes  the  form  of  a  querulous  fastidious- 
ness, and,  in  Broadway,  sighs  for  the  Boulevards,  and, 
remembering  St.  Peter's,  sneers  at  the  Capitol,  it  is  fool- 
ish and  offensive.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  not 
necessarily  improve  our  nationality  by  perpetually  visiting 
Niagara  or  reading  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  Legends,  or  refusing  as- 
sent to  the  positive  superiorities  of  other  countries  and  times. 
Essentially  eclectic  in  our  origin,  we  shall  be  so  in  our  develop- 
ment. Foreign  critics  treat  us  as  if  we  had  not  a  common 
ancestry  with  them,  but  were  descended  from  the  Indians. 
They  say  to  us,— How  are  you  ever  to  have  a  nationality,  if 
you  desert  all  your  traditions  and  devote  yourselves  to  loving 
and  imitating  Europe  ?  The  question  is  fair,  but  the  implica- 
tion is  unjust.  They  forget,  especially  the  English  critics,  tliab 
our  diffidence  is  not  absolute  and  final,  but  only  relative.  We 
have  the  same  history  and  language  with  them.  Their  men 
and  events  are  peculiarly  ours,  more,  that  is,  than  Italian  and 
Patagonian  events  and  men,  and  our  literature,  which  they  so 
obstreporously  insist  must  be  national,  necessarily  has  a  family 
likeness  to  their  own.  Many  of  our  books  imitate  English 
books  just  as  they  imitate  each  other.  Tiie  reason  is  in  the 
common  language  and  the  similarity  of  habit  of  thought. 
But  no  American  need  tremble  lest  the  grandeur  of  his 
country  should  fail  to  be  expressed  in  Art  and  Literature. 
Some  Homer,  or  Poet  along  whose  lines  shall  flash  and  roar 
our  boundless  sea ;  some  Plato,  or  Catholic  Philosopher,  in 
whose  calm  wisdom  the  breadth  of  a  continent  shall  repose  ; 
some  artist,  who  shall  passionately  dash  upon  immortal  canvas 
the  fervor  of  our  topics,  and  realize  in  new  and  unimagined 
grace  tlie  hints  of  forest  and  prairie — these  must  all  be,  or  the 
conditions  of  human  and  national  development  as  they  appear 
ill  history,  will  not  be  fulfilled." 
63 
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Still  as  nn  American  we  would  sav,  "Certainly,  look- 
ir.g  from  lIol\oke,  no  man  grieves  that  <lie  Connecticut 
is  not  the  claseic  Thames,  nor  that  the  Great  Oxbow 
is  unadorned  by  Strawberry  Hill.  Nor  do  we  suppose 
that  he  regrets  upon  the  hill  the  absence  of  the  dandies  who 
composed  the  court  of  'the  first  gentleman  in  Europe/ ht 
tliat  of  the  Dutch  royalty  of  his  three  predecessors.  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  tliis  law  of  association  works  both  ways.  Horace 
Wa]j)ole  in  the  country,  tormenting  it  with  his  fantastic  fan- 
cies, is  almost  as  incongruous  a  speclacle  as  Bean  Nash  by  tl;e 
seaside.  But  it  is  the  glowing  line  of  his^tory  in  which  these 
figures  are  insignificant,  that  im])arts  the  charm.  The  ekgaitce 
of  extreme  refinement  marks  the  pleasant  view  from  Eichmond 
Hiil.  It  is  akin  in  impression  to  that  of  the  'lovely  London 
ladies/  It  is  in  landscape  what  they  are  in  society.  But 
pastoral  ))eace  broods  over  the  valley  of  the  River  of  Pines. 
Golden  plenty  waves  in  its  meadows.  Gentle  mountains  undulate 
around,  covered  with  green  woods.  A  fresh  sweetness  and  virginal 
purity  every  where  breathe  a  benediction.  If  no  historic  heroism 
inspires  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  there  is  also  no  taint  of  sheer  ar- 
tificiality, none  of  the  nameless  sadness  which  haunts  the  gallery 
of  King  Cliarks's  Beauties.  Tliis  is  Nell  Gwyn,  the  ruddy 
orange- girl,  her  youth  and  heart  sweeter  than  the  fruit  she  bore  ; 
not  the  painted  and  brocaded  lady,  not  the  frail  but  faithful 
St.  Albans." 

Looking  from  the  piazza  of  this  house  at  Bound  Hill,  the 
eye  grasps  grim  Monadnoc  at  the  north,  and  the  Yankee  hills 
of  Connecticut,  made  poetic  by  distance.  A  tranquil  ajiJ 
friendly  landscape, — somewhat  lurid  in  the  early  history  with 
Indian  fires  and  desolations, — abroad,  fair  river, — altogether  a 
fine  and  suggestive  emblem  of  National  condition  and  resources, 
it  is  pleasant  to  associate  with  Northampton  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  that  records  American  history  in  a  manner 
which  secures  its  final  permanence.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  was 
written  now,  while  the  outlines  are  not.  lost  in  the  mist  of  an- 
tiquity, and  by  one  who,  to  an  original,  dear  and  profound 
perception  of  the  great  principles  which  appear  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race,  has  added  the  ripeness  of  rich  scholarship, 
long  foreign  residence,  and  that  invaluable  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  men  and  aflairs,  which  has  made  bis  own  hfe  part 
of  contemporary  history.  Best  of  all  for  the  purpose,  the 
ineradicable  Americanism  of  the'  historian  imparts  his  native 
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air  to  the  page.  It  is  not  only  a  History  of  America,  it  is 
an  American  History.  There  is  a  wild  vigor  and  luxuriant 
richness  in  its  style  of  treatment,  a  proud  buoyancy  of 
flow,  as  if  it  shared  the  energetic  career  of  the  country  it  des- 
cribes. The  intellectual  habit  evident  throughout  is  precisely 
that  required  of  a  historian,  not  so  romantic  as  to  limit  the 
story  to  a  sweet  and  captivating  legend,  nor  so  academic  as  to 
marshal  in  colorless  masses  the  hosts  of  historic  facts.  It  has 
no  withered,  scholastic  air.  The  historian  has  not  curiously 
culled  jflowers,  and  offered  them  to  us  pressed, —  but  with 
generous  hands  he  gathers  all  the  bounties  of  the  field  and 
heaps  them  before  us,  wet  with  morning  dew. 

Our  present  duty  is  not  with  the  work,  but  with  the  circum- 
stances which  the  work  has  made  interesting.  Born  near 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bancroft  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Unitarian 
terxliers  of  the  last  half  century.  In  his  house  the  religion 
learned  from  his  lips  by  his  children  was  of  that  grave  and 
humane  order  which,  once  permeating  the  young'  mind, 
sweetens  tlie  man's  life  for  ever  after.  Freedom  of  inquiry,—- 
the  supremest  liberty  of  moral  investigation,  was  the  golden 
rule  ot  the  old  man's  life.  "  Prove  all  things,'*  was  the  ear- 
Le<i  exhortation  of  his  preaching,  sure  that  otherwise  there 
wulLI  be  little  good  to  hold  fast.  ^A'hen,  in  the  declining 
yer.rs  of  his  life,  an  intellectual  and  moral  excitement,  known 
aa  Transcendentalism,  prevailed  in  New  England,  and  many 
good  men  of  his  own  persuasion  fancied  that  the  foundations 
of  things  were  at  last  succumbing,  the  old  clergyman  went  his 
Way  quite  unperplexed,  sympathized  with  the  spirit,  although 
not  with  the  result  of  the  investigation,  and  assured  his  alarmed 
friends  that  the  errors,  if  such  they  were,  would  necessarily 
pass,  and  that  all  grain  of  truth  grew  in  husks. 

At  seventeen  years  of  age  the  historian  went  to  Germany 
and  studied  at  Gottingen.  Like  all  ardent  and  serious  New 
Eugland  youths,  his  interest  in  theological  speculations  was 
great,  and  he  often  preached  to  the  quiet  German  country  con- 
gregations around  Gottingen,  in  their  native  tongue.  This 
interest  was  the  puritanical  inheritance  of  his  native  land.  The 
small  towns  were  parishes,  and  the  minister  the  high  priest.  It 
had  been  so  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  feeling  in  the  mat- 
ter, w^hich  survived  until  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  clearly 
manifested  the. fact  that  the  emigration  of  the  pilgrims  and  the 
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settlement  of  New  England  was  a  religious  movement. 
Possibly,  seen  from  Gcittingen,  the  theological  traditions  of 
Kew  England  might  lose  some  of  their  awful  proportions.  In 
the  pleasant  pulpits  of  Boston  the  observer  might  not  alwnys 
see  the  Cotton  Mathers,  and  other  clerical  Boanerges  of  the 
elder. day,  nor  trace  in  their  limpid  discourse  the  fiery  torrent 
of  Puritan  preaching.  But  the  spirit  of  inquiry  inculcated 
by  the  father,  the  pastor  of  the  quiet  country  town,  was  sure 
to  preserve  the  inquirer  by  neither  exacrgerating  nor  threaten- 
ing. The  young  man  pursued  his  studies  with  ardor,  in  every 
direction.  His  penetrant  mind,  contrasting  the  European  habit 
of  education  with  Araercan,  perceived  where  the  latter  failed, 
and  what  it  was  necessary  to  do  to  elevate  it's  standard  in  the 
matter.  Of  singular  intellectual  restlessness,  his  mind  bounded 
and  darted  through  the  fields  of  scholastic  culture,  hiving  the 
sweets,  quite  ignorant  yet  of  their  probable  or  final  use. 

During  his  residence  in  Germany,  the  young  American  stu- 
dent, bringing  to  the  Savans  of  tliat  country  the  homage  of  a 
fame  they  did  not  know  to  exist,  was  doubly  welcome.  la 
Berlin  he  knew  Schleirmacher,  VVolffe,  and  Savigny.  It  was 
in  Jena  that  he  first  saw  Goethe.  The  old  man  was  walking 
in  his  garden  in  the  morning,  clad  with  German  carelessness, 
in  heavy  loose  coat  and  trowsers,  without  a  waistcoat.  He  had 
the  imperial  presence  which  is  preserved  in  all  the  statues  and 
pictures,  and  talked  pleasantly  of  many  things  as  they  strolled. 
Lord  Byron  was  tiien  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  Goethe  asked 
of  him  with  interest,  and  said,  although  without  passion  or  ill- 
feeling,  that  the  English  poet  had  modelled  his  Manfred  upoo 
!  Eaust.     In  this  remark,  however,  Goethe  showed  more  tiie 

pride  of  the  author  than  the  perception  of  the  critic,  for  the 
theme  attempted  in  both  poems  is  precisely  the  one  sure  to 
fascinate  all  genius  of  a  certain  power,  and  the  treatment  in 
these  especial  instances  reveals  all  the  differences  of  the  men. 
Afterwards,  in  Italy,  our  student  saw  Lord  Byron.  He 
first  met  him  on  board  an  American  vessel  lying  at 
Leghorn,  and  to  which  the  poet  had  been  invited.  As  he 
mounted  the  side  of  the  ship^  Byron's  eye  fell  apon  a  group 
of  ladies,  and  he  wavered  a  moment,  saying  afterward  that  he 
feared  they  were  English,  toward  whomj  at  that  time,  be  was 
not  friendly.  He  advanced  down  the  deek,  however,  glad  to 
learn  that  the  dreadful  cloud  of  muslin  enveloped  nothing  but 
Americans,  and  fell  into  animated  conversatioD. 


I 
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"  Ah  I  Lord  Bjroii,"  said  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  group, 
"  when  I  return  to  America  no  one  will  believe  that  I  have 
actually  seen  you.  I  must  carry  them  some  tangible  proof  of 
my  good  fortune.  Will  you  give  me  the  rose  in  vour  button- 
hole?" 

The  '*  free  and  independent "  address  did  not  displease  the 
poet,  and  he  gave  the  rose. 

Upon  leaving  the  vessel,  Lord  Byron  asked  Mr.  Bancroft  to 
visit  him  at  his  villa,  Montenero,  near  the  city,  to  which,  a  day 
or  two  after,  he  went  They  talked  of  many  things,  Ijord  Byron 
naturally  asking  endless  questions  of  America.  He  denied  the 
charge  of  Goethe  about  Manfred,  and  said  that  he  had  never 
read  Faust.  lie  had  just  written  the  letter  upon  Pope,  and, 
in  conversation,  greatly  extolled  his  poetry.  Without  saying 
brilliant  or  memorable  things,  Byron  was  a  fluent  and  agreea- 
ble talker.  It  was  in  the  year  1821,  and  he  was  writing  Don 
Juan.  **  People  call  it  immoral,"  said  he,  "  and  put  Eoderick 
Random  in  their  libraries.''  So  of  Shelley  :  '*  They  call  him 
an  infidel,"  said  Lord  Byron,  *'  but  he  is  more  Christian  than 
the  whole  of  them."  When  his  visitor  rose  to  leave,  the  poet 
took  down  a  volume  containing  the  last  cantos  he  had  then 
written  of  the  poem,  and  wrote  his  name  in  them,  as  a  remem- 
brance  "from  Noel  Byron."  But  Ambrosia  was  that  day  allotted 
to  the  young  American,  for  as  they  passed  slowly  through  the 
saloon,  the  host  bade  him  tarry  a  moment,  and  leaving  the 
room  immediately  returned  with  the  Countess  Guiccioli.  She, 
too,  smiled,  and  gliding  into  the  mazy  music  of  Italian  speech, 
led  the  listener  on,  delighted.  Again  he  rose  to  go,  but  a  ser- 
vant threw  open  a  door  and  discovered  a  collation  spread  in 
the  adjoining  room.  Perhaps  the  poet  pleased  himself  with 
the  fancy  of  graciously  and  profusely  enlertaining  his  foreign 
subjects  in  the  ambassadorial  person  of  his  guest.  "  That  is 
fame,"  he  said,  upon  reading  in  some  tourist's  volume  that  a 
copy  of  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  had  been 
fouud  by  him  at  Niagara.  The  modesty  of  his  American 
visitor  might  recognise  in  the  cordiality  of  his  reception  and 
treatment  Lord  Byron's  acknowledgment  of  his  American 
farae. 

In  1822  Mr.  Bancroft  returned  home,  and  served  for  a 
year  as  Greek  tutor  in  Harvard  College.  During  his  long 
residence  in  Europe  he  had  matured  his  projects  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  in  America,  and  in  the  following  year 
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he,   with    Mr.  Cogswell,     Librarian  of   the   Astor  Library, 
I  commenced  the  famous  Round  Hill  School  nt  Northampton, 

'  Three  brothers  Sheperd,  descendants  of  tlie  old  New  England 

divine,  had  built  lliree  neighbouring  houses  upon  this  spot. 
j  Gradually  they  had  all  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  of  thebrotiicrs, 

♦  who  was  willing  to  sell  them,  and  they  became  the  scat  of  the 

■  •  school.     The  estate  comprised  about  fifty  acres.     The  school 

was  immediately  filled   by  young  men  from   every  part  of  the 

country,  and  took  rank  directly  among  the  finest  institutions. 

,  Wr.  Bancroft  devoted  himself  with   unremitting  ardor  to  tlie 

:  enterprise.     The  system  of  study  pursued  at  the  best  schools 

in  the  world  was  introduced,  and  the  scheme  was,  in  itself, 
i  completely  successful.      Unhappily,   however,  there   was  no 

I  Oxford  and  no  Cambridge  for  this  Eton.     The  course  of  study 

i  was  so  high  and  entire  that  the  graduates  of  fiound  Hill  ^ere 

j  well  fitted  to  enter  the  advanced  classes  of  any  College.     But, 

i  by  a  singular  provision  of  College  Laws,  those  who  entered  an 

advanced  class  were  held  to  pay  for  the  preceding  years.    Nor 

did  the  studies  in  any  college  carry  the  student  forward  to  a 

,  proportioned  result.     Shrewd  men  did  not  want  to  pay  twice 

for  their  son's  education.  Besides,  it  was  a  solitary  effort,— 
possibly  some  wild  whim  thought  the  shrewd  men,  of  this 
deeply«dyed  German  student.  Thus,  although  in  itself  suc- 
cessful, it  did  not  promise  to  achieve  the  desired  result,  like  a 
very  perfect  blossom,  which  will  yet  not  ripen  into  a  fruit. 
Mr.  Bancroft's  interest  in  it,  therefore,  gradually  declined. 

Mennwhile  he  had  served  other  aims  by  translating  his 
friend  llccrcn's  History  of  Greece,  and  had  been  long  meditat- 
ing and  preparing  the  material  for  a  History  of  the  United 
States,  in  1827  he  was  married  at  Springfield,  and  retuniing 
to  Northampton  resumed  his  connection  with  the  School  simply 
as  a  tcaclier,  and  presently  withdrew  from  it  altogether.  In 
the  house  represented  in  the  engraving,  its  frontispiece,  the  first 
volume  of  the  History  was  written,  and  was  published  in  the  year 
•  ]  834.  The  historian  then  removed  to  Springfield,  where  he  re- 
sided two  years,  completing  and  publishing  another  volume 
there. 

It  was  a  favorite  maxim  of  Ariosto,  and  of  Lord  Byron, 
thnt  every  man  of  letters  must  mix  in  affairs,  if  he  would  se- 
cure a  profound  influence  upon  men.  Only  by  contact,  they 
felt,  does  man  learn  to  know  man.  The  wandering  Homer,  the 
poet  Sliakspeare,  the  statesmen  Milton,  Lord  Bacon,  the  privy 
councillor  Goethe,  Michael  Angelo  planning  fortifications  for 
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Florence,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  designing  drains  for  the  Lom- 
bard)- plains,  are  names  upon  their  side.     It  is  easy  to  see  how 
invaluable  to  a  historian  must  be  this  practical  intercourse 
with  men  and  affairs,  of  whose  development  history  is  the  re- 
cord.    Mr.  Bancroft's  political  career,  therefore,  is  not  only  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  successes  opened  in  a  republic  to 
ability  and  energy,  but  it  has   necessarily  had  the   profound- 
pst  influence  upon  his  work.     A  man  who  n^akes  part  of  the 
history  of   his  own   time  can  better  write  that  of  another. 
While  still  resident  at  Northampton,  he  was,  quite  unwittingly 
upon  his  part,  elected  a  representative  to  the  General  Court,  but 
his  engagements  prevented  his  taking  his  seat.   Other  positions 
were  oflered  him,  which  he  dechned.     Appointed  Collector  of 
Boston  in    1838,    by   President   Van   Buren,   Mr.  Bancroft 
brought  to  his  new  duties  an  intelligence  and  zeal  which  se- 
cured  the  acknowledgment  of  great  ability  from  very  deter- 
mined  opponents.     He  was  again  married  at  this  time  ;  and, 
during  the  engrossing  engagements  of  his  office,  he  labored 
dili-ently  upon  the  third  volume  of  the  history,  which  w^as 
published  in  1812.     In  the  year  1844  he  was  nominated  for 
Governor   by   the   democratic   party.     lie  was   not   elected, 
although  receiving  a  larger  vote  than  had  ever  before  been 
polled  upon  the  purely  democratic  issue.     Party  spirit  did  not 
spare  any  prominent  man,  and  plenty  of  hard  things  were  said 
during  the  contest.     But  in  the  excited  moments  of  political 
difference,  although  great  talent  is  often  conceded  to  opponents, 
integrity  and  kindliness  of  heart  are  too  often  denied.   Through- 
out °a  canvass  of  great  acerbity  of  feeling,  the  democratic  nomi- 
nee was  in  New-York,  engaged  in  examining,  often   for  more 
tlian  the  twelve  hours  of  day,  the  documents  illustrative  of 
America's  earlv  history,  which   Mr.  Brodhead  had  then  just 
brought  from  Holland  for  the  Historical  Society  of  his  State. 
In  1844  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  President,  and  summoned 
ilr.  Bancroft  to  Washington  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  184G,  he  crossed  the  ocean  as  Minister  to 
England.     When  Rubens,  the  painter,  resided  in  England  as 
Dutch  Ambassador,  a  company  of  diplomats  one  day  called  upon 
him  and  found  him,  pallette  in  hand,  at  work  befure  liis  easel. 
''Ahl"  said  they,   '*  Monsieur  the  Ambassador  is  playing 

painter.'* 
"No,  gentlemen,"  responded  the  artist,  '*the  painter   is 

playing  Ambassador/' 
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So  our  historian  plajed  Ambassador,  and  played  it  well 
;  Upon  leaving  Washington  he  said  to  the  President  that  he 

I  should  devote  his  energies  to  the  modification  of  the  Naviga- 

tion Act,  and  his  success  in  the  effort  is  one  of  the  chief  tri- 
umphs  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  political  career.     He  did  not  arnve 
j  as  a  stranger  in  London,   but  the  scholars  there,  and  the 

J  learned  representatives  of  other  countries,  were  already  corres- 

pondents of  the  American  scholar,  and  lojal  to  the  fame  of 
the  American  Historian.    We  have  had  no  American  rcpresen- 
1  tative  more  genuinely  American,  t  Still  devoted  to  the  aim  of  his 

1  life, — by  personal  intercourse  with  eminent  men  and  close  ex- 

amination of  all  material  accessible  in  England,  bv  constant 
:  correspondence  with  other  parts  of  Europe,  especially  France, 

{  and  frequent  visits  to  Paris  to  explore  its  libraries  and  search 

I  its  archives,  the  History  of  the  United  States  went  on.    In 

'  iSid    Mr.   Bancroft    returned    to   America    and    took  up 

I  his  residence  in  New-York.    The  fourth  volume  of  the  His- 

i  tory,  comprising  the  French  war  and  the  beginning  of  the 

•  Revolution,  was  immediately  prepared  for  the  press  and  pab- 

lished  by  his  old  publishers,  in  Boston,  in  the  spring  of  1852. 
j  ,  Its  success,  after  so  long  and  highly-wrought  expectation,  was 

entire,  and  confirmed  the  satisfaction  that  the  history  of  the 
country  was  to  be  recorded  by  a  mind  so  sagacious,  so  cogni- 
zant of  the  national  ideas,  so  respective  of  the  national  spirit, 
so  affluent  in  historic  lore,  so  moulded  by  intercourse  and 
attrition  with  great  times,  and  their  greatest  men,  so  capable 
of  expression  at  once  rich,  vigorous,  and  characteristic 

Mr.  Bancroft's  time  is  now  divided  between  the  city  and  the 

seaside.     Early  in  the  summer  he  repairs  to  Newport,  and 

works  at  the  concluding  volumes  of  his  history;  it  will  be  a 

noble  record  of  great  deeds,  and  will  comprise  the  first  events  of 

i  the  greatest  epoch  of  modem  times.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  say  to 

j  how  late  a  date  the  work  will  be  continued*    Tiie  great  result  of 

i  independence  once  achieved,  the  consequent  organization  of  de- 

'  tails  can  hardly  be  properly  or  copiously  treated^  until  the  mind 

can   clearly  trace  the   characteristic   operation   of  principles 
through  a  somewhat  longer  course  of  years. 
!  The  true  idea  of  a  home  includes  something  more  than  a 

;  place  to  live  in.     It  involves  elements  which  are  intangible. 

It  means  a  particular  spot  in  which  the  mind  is  developed, 
the  character  trained,  and  the  affections  fed.      It  supposes 
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a  chain  of  association,  by  which  mute  material  forms  are 
linked  to  certain  states  of  thought  and  moods  of  feel- 
ing, so  that  our  joys  and  sorrows,  our  struggles  and  tri- 
umphs, are  chronicled  on  the  walls  of  a  house,  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  or  the  alleys  of  a  garden.  Many  persons  are  so  unhappy 
as  to  pass  through  life  without  these  sweet  influences.  Their 
lives  are  wandering  and  nomadic,  and  their  temporary  places  of 
shelter  are  mere  tents,  though  built  of  brick  or  wood.  The 
bride  is  brought  home  to  one  house,  the  child  is  bom  in  ano- 
ther, and  dies  in  a  third.  As  we  walk  through  the  unexpress- 
ive  squares  of  one  of  our  cities,  and  mark  their  dreary  mon- 
otony of  front,  and  their  ever-changing  door-plates,  how  few 
of  these  houses  are  there  that  present  themselves  to  the  eye 
«ith  any  of  the  symbols  and  indications  of  home.  These,  we 
say  instinctively,  are  mere  parallelograms  of  air,  with  sections 
and  divisions  at  regular  intervals,  in  which  men  may  eat  and 
^leep,  bat  not  live,  in  the  large  meaning  of  the  term.  But  a 
country-house,  however  small  and  plain,  if  it  be  only  well 
placed,  as  in  the  shadow  of  a  patriarchal  tree,  or  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  or  in  the  hollow  of  a  sheltering  hill,  has  more  of 
the  look  of  home  than  many  a  costly  city  mansion.  In  the 
former,  a  portion  of  nature  seems  to  have  been  subdued  and 
converted  to  the  uses  of  man,  and  yet  its  primitive  character  to 
have  remained  unchanged ;  but,  in  the  latter,  nature  has  been 
slain  and  buried,  and  a  huge  brick  monument  erected  to  her 
memory.  We  read  that  "  God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families." 
The  significance  of  this  beautiful  expression  dwells  in  its  last 
word.  The  solitary  are  not  set  in  hotels  or  boarding-houses, 
nor  yet  in  communities  or  phalansteries,  but  in  families.  The 
burden  of  solitude  is  to  be  lightened  by  household  affections, 
and  not  by  mere  aggregation.  True  society — that  which  the 
heart  craves  and  the  character  needs — is  only  to  be  found 
at  home,  and  what  are  called  the  cares  of  housekeeping,  from 
which  so  many  selfishly  and  indolently  shrink,  when  lightened 
b?  mutual  forbearance  and  unpretending  self-sacrifice,  become 
occasions  of  endearment  and  instruments  of  moral  and  spiri- 
tual growth. 

The' partial  deprivation  of  sight  under  which  Mr.  Prescott 
has  long  labored,  is  now  a  fact  in  literary  history  almost  as  well 
known  as  the  blindness  of  Milton  or  the  lameness  of  Scott, 
ludeed,  many  magnify  in  their  thoughts  the  extent  of  bis  loss, 
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j  «iid  picture   to  themselves   the   author   of  "Ferdinand  and 

Isabella "  as  a  venerable  personage,  entirely  sightless,  whose 

*'  dark   steps  "  require  a  constant   **  guiding  hand,"  and  are 

greatly  surprised  when  they  see  this  ideal  image  transformed 

into  a  figure  retaining  a  more  than  common  share  of  youil.ful 

lightness  of  movement,   and   a  countenance  full   of  frfbhntss 

and  animation,  which  betrays  to  a  casual  observation  do  mark 

of  visual  imperfection.     The  weight  of  this  trial,  heavy  indted 

to  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  has  been  balanced  in  Mr.  PrescoU'i 

I  case  by  great  compensations.     He  has  been  happy  in  the  home 

i  into  which  he  was  born,  happy  in  the  home  he  has  made  lor 

I  himself,  and  happy  in  the  troops  of  loving  and  sympathizing 

I  friends  whom  he  has  gathered   around    him.     He  has  bem 

j  happy  in  the  early  possession  of  that  leisure  which  has  enabled 

[  him  to  give  his  whole  energies  to  literary  labors,  without  dis- 

j  traction  or  interruption,  and,  most  of  all,  happy  in  bis  ovrn 

!  genial  temper,  his  cheerful  spirit,  his  cordial  frankne^^s,  and 

that  disposition  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  naen  and  tbi:.::?, 
which  is  better  not  only  than  house  and  land,  but  than  geiiii? 
I  and  fame.     It  is  his  privilege,  by  no  means  universal  witli  suc- 

cessful authors,  to  be  best  valued  where  most  known  ;  and  i.x 
graceful  tribute  which  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Ticknor,  Us 
paid  to  him,  in  the  preface  to  his  History  of  Spanish  Literaurc, 
;  that  his  **  honors  will  always  be  dearest  to  those  who  have  best 

known  the  discouragements  under  whicli  they  have   been  won, 
and  the  modesty  and  gentleness  with  which  they  are  worn,'  is 
but  an  expression  of  the  common  feehng  of  all  tho^e  wua 
.know  him. 

To  come  down  to  smaller  matters,  Mr.  Prescott  has  bei.'] 
fortunate  in  the  merely  local  influences  which   iiave  helped  to 
I  train  his  mind  and  cliaracter.     His  lines  have  fallen  to  him  )r\ 

I  pleasant  places.     His  fatlier,  who  removed  from  Salem  to  Bl>- 

j  ton  when  he  himself  was  quite  young,  lived  for  many  je.\rs  n 

I  a  house  in  Bedford-street,  now  swept  away  by  the  ujardi  vf 

change,  the  etfect  of  which,  in  a  place  of  limited  extent  I.'ac 

Boston,  is  to  crowd  the  population  into  constantly  narro\f «::-' 

•  spaces.     It  was  one  of  a  class  of  houses  of  which  but  iV  • 

]  specimens  are  now  left  in  that  densely  settled  peninsula.   Il  «;.- 

built  of  brick,  painted  yellow,  was  square  in  form,  and  lu- 
.rooms  on  either  side  of  tlie  front  door.     It  had  htilc  archi- 
tectural merit,  and  no  architectural  pretension ;  but  it  stood  bv 
itself  and  was   not  imprisoned  in  a  block,   had  a  few  Jt-^ 
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of  land  between  the  front  door  and  the  street,  and  a 
Kisonable  amount  of  breathing-space  and  elbow-room  at  the 
rides  aiid  in  the  rear,  and  was  sliaded  bv  by  some  fine  elm?  and 
norse-chesnuts.     It  had  a  certain  individu:)!  character  and  ex- 

Eisrion  of  its  own.  llerc  Mr.  Prcscott  the  ehler,  commonly 
own  and  addressed  in  Boston  as  Jud^e  Prcscott,  lived  from 
1817  to  1844,  the  year  of  his  death.  Mr.  Prcscott  the 
jODngcr,  the  historian,  upon  his  marrini^e,  did  not  leave  his 
iathe?8  house  to  seek  a  lunv  home,  but,  comT)lvin£'  with  a 
kindl}  custom  more  common  in  Europe,  at  leabt  upon  the  Con- 
tenent,  than  in  America,  continued  to  reside  under  tlic  paternal 
nof,  the  two  families  forming  one  united  and  nflectioiiate 
hoasehold,  which,  in  the  latter  years  of  Judge  PrcscolL's  life, 
{Ktiented  most  engaging  forms  of  age,  mature  life,  and  bloom« 
wgjouth.  As  Mr  Prescott's  circle  of  research  grew  more  and 
Bore  wide,  the  house  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  study 
toiecommodatc  his  books  and  manuscripts,  and  here  fame  found 
luD  living  when  slie  came  to  seek  him  wfU-i  tiie  publication  of 
the"Uiatory  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  ]Vo  one  of  those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  (^njoy  the  friendship  of  both  the 
bther  and  the  son  ever  walks  by  the  spot  where  this  house 
once  stood,  without  rrcallin*r,  with  a  nnngling  of  pleasure  and 
of  pain,  its  substantial  and  respeetaMu  appearance,  its  warm 
aluiosplicrc  of  welcome  and  ho.-piiality,  and  the  dignified  form, 
w expressive  of  wisdom  and  of  worth,  of  that  adiniralile  person 
^ho  so  long  presided  over  it.  This  lioiise  was  pulled  down  a 
fc»  jears  since,  soon  after  the  death  of  Judge  lVes:eott :  his 
wn having  previously  removed  to  the  Iioum;  in  Inacon-sireet, 
*  *liich  he  now  lives  dining  the  wintiT  nionliis 

lew  authors  have  ever  been  ^o  rich  in  dwrllini[-j)laces  as 

*'*Prescott.     "  Tiie  truth  is,"  sa>s  he  in  a  Ir^ic  r  to  his  pnb- 

^^r,  "I  have  three  places  of  residence,  among  wliich  I  con- 

™*to  distribute  my  year.     Six  months  1  pass  in  town,  wiiero 

^y  house  is  in  Beacon-street,  looking  on  the  common,   which 

1*011  may  recollect,   is  an  uncommonly  line  situation,  com- 

^'Jding  a  noble  view  of  land  and  water." 

^/*  here  is  little  in  the  external  aspect  of  this  house  in  Beacon- 

^^t  to  distinguish  it  from  otiiers  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

j^  ^3  one  of  a  c-.nlinuous  but   not  unilorm  block'.     It  is  of 

^^1  Pointed  while,  four  stories  higli,  and  witii  one  of  those 

**^ilcd  fionts  which  arc  charaeterisiicof  Boyton.  It  has  Ihc  usual 

^portion  and  distribution  of  drawing-rooms,  dining-room  and 

^'^^mbers,  which  are  furnished  with  unpretending  elegance,  and 
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adorned  with  some  portraits,  copies  of  originals  in  Spain, 
illustrative  of  Mr.  Prescott's  writings.  The  most  striking 
portion  of  the  interior  consists  of  an  ample  library,  added  by 
Mr.  Frescott  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  comunicatiug  with 
the  drawing-rooms.  It  is  an  apartment  of  noble  size  and  fine 
proportions,  filled  with  a  choice  collection  of  books,  mostly 
historical,  which  are  disposed  in  cases  of  richly-veined  and 
highly-polished  oak.  This  room,  which  is  much  used  in  the 
social  arrangements  of  the  household,  is  not  that  in  which  Mr. 
j  Frescott  does  his  hard  literary  work.    A  much  smaller  apart- 

ment, above  the  library  and  communicating  with  it,  is  the  work- 
,  ing  study— an  arrangement  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Sir 

!  Walter  Scott  at  Abbotsford. 

I  Mr.  Frescott's  collection  of  books  has  been  made  with  spe- 

!  cial  reference  to  his  own  departments  of  inquiry,  and  in  these 

t  it  is  very  rich.     It  contains  many  works  which  cannot  be  found 

!  in  any  other  private  library,   at  least,  in  America.    Besides 

these,  he  has  a  large  number  of  manuscripts,  amounting  in  the 

aggregate  to  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  folio  pages,  illus- 

t  trative  of  the  periods  of  history  treated  in  his  works.    These 

manuscripts  have  been  drawn  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  as  veil 
as  from  the  States  of  Spanish  origin  in  the  New  World.  He 
has  also  many  curious  and  valuable  autographs  of  the  fifteenth 
J  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Nor  is  the  interest  of  this  apartment  confined  to  its  bocks 
and  manuscripts.  Over  the  window  at  the  northern  end, 
there  are  two  swords  suspended,  and  crossed  like  apaircf 
clasped  hands.  One  of  these  was  borne  by  Col.  Frescott  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  the  other  by  Capt.  Lizeen,  the  roatern.)] 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Frescott,  who  commanded  the  British  slo.>p 
of  war  Falcon,  which  was  engaged  in  firing  upon  the  America:^ 
troops  on  that  occasion.  It  is  a  significant  and  suggestive 
sight;  from  which  a  thoughtful  mind  may  draw  out  a  long  veb 
of  reflection.  These  6Words>  once  waving  in  hostile  ban  is 
but  now  amicably  lying  side  by  side,  symbolize  not  merel)  tie 
union  of  families  once  opposed  in  deadly  struggle,  but,  as  vre 
hope  and  trust,  the  mood  of  peace  which  is  destined  to  guiJ^ 
the  two  great  nations  which,  like  parted  streams,  trace  ha-^'t 
their  source  to  the  same  parent  fountain. 

On  entering  the  library  from  the  drawing-room,  the  visir^r 
sees  at  first  no  egress  except  by  the  door  through  which  lie 
had  just  passed  ;  but,  on  bis  attention  being  called  to  a  par- 
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ticular  apace  in  the  stored  shelves^  he  is^  if  a  reading  man^ 
attracted  by  some  rows  of  portly  quartos  and  goodly  octavos, 
handsomely  bound,  bearing  inviting  names,  unknown  to  Lown- 
des or  Brunet.  On  reaching  forth  his  hand  to  take  one  of 
them  down,  he  finds  that  while  they  keep  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  eye,  they  break  it  to  the  hope,  for  the  seeming  books 
are  nothing  but  strips  of  gilded  leather  pasted  upon  a  flat 
sarface,  and  stamped  with  titles,  in  the  selection  of  which,  Mr. 
Prescott  has  indulged  that  playful  fancy  which,  though  it  can 
rarely  appear  in  his  grave  historical  works,  is  constantly  ani- 
mating his  correspondence  and  conversation.  It  is,  in  short 
a  secret  door,  opening  at  the  touch  of  a  spring,  and  concealed 
from  observation  .when  shut.  A  small  winding  staircase  leads 
to  a  room  of  moderate  extent  above,  so  arranged  as  to  give  all 
possible  advantage  of  light  to  the  imperfect  eyes  of  the  histo- 
rian. Here  Mr.  Prescott  gathers  around  him  the  books  and 
manuscripts  in  use  for  the  particular  work  on  which  he  may  bo 
engaged,  and  few  persons,  except  himself  and  his  secretary, 
ever  penetrate  to  his  studious  retreat. 

In  regard  to  situation,  few  houses  in  any  city  are  superior 
to  this.  It  stands  directly  upon  the  common,  a  beautiful 
piece  of  ground,  tastefully  laid  out,  moulded  into  an  exhilara- 
ting variety  of  surface,  and  only  open  to  the  objection  of  being 
too  much  cut  up  by  the  intersecting  paths  which  the  time- 
having  habits  of  the  thrifty  Bostonians  have  traced  across  it. 
Mr.  Prescott*s  bouse  stands  nearly  opposite  a  small  sheet  of 
water,  to  which  the  tasteless  name  of  Frog  Pond  is  so  inveter- 
ately  fixed  by  long  usage,  that  it  can  never  be  divorced  from  it. 
Oi  late  years,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Cochituate  water,  a 
fountain  has  been  made  to  play  here,  which  throws  up  au 
obelisk  of  sparkling  silver,  springing  from  the  bosom  of  the 
liule  lake,  like  a  palm  tree  from  the  sands,  producing,  in  its 
simple  beauty,  a  far  finer  effect  than  the  costly  architectural 
fancies  of  Europe,  in  which  the  water  spurts  and  fizzles  amid 
a  tasteless  crowd  of  sprawling  Tritons  and  flopping  dolphins. 
Here  a  beautiful  spectacle  may  be  seen  in  the ,  long  afternoons 
of  June,  before  the  midsummer  heats  have  browned  the  grass, 
when  the  crystal  plumes  of  the  fountain  are  waving  in  the 
breeze,  and  the  rich,  yellow  light  of  the  slow-sinking  sun 
hangs  in  the  air  and  throws  long  shadows  on  the  turf,  and  the 
Common  is  sprinkled,  far  and  wide,  with  well-dressed  and 
well- mannered  crowds — a  spectacle  in  which  not  only  the  eye 
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but  the  heart  also  may  take  pleasure,  from  the  evidence  which 
it  furnishes  of  ihe  general  diffusion  of  material  comfort,  worth 
and  intelliscence. 

The  situation  of  the  house  admirably  adapts  it  also  for  a 
winter  residence.  The  sun,  during  nearly  his  whole  course, 
plays  on  the  walls  of  the  liouses  which  occupy  the  western 
part  of  Beacon-street,  and  the  broad  pavement  in  front  is,  in 
the  coldest  weather,  clear  of  ice  and  snow,  and  offers  an  inrit- 
ing  promenade  even  to  the  long  dresses  and  thin  shoes  which 
so  many  perverse  wives  and  daughters  will  persist  in 
bringing  into  the  streets.  Here,  in  the  early  days  of  spring, 
the  timid  crocus  and  snowdrop  peep  from  the  soil^  long  before 
the  iron  hand  of  winter  has  been  lifted  from  the  rest  of  the 
city.  Besides  the  near  attraction  of  the  Common,  which  is 
beautiful  in  all  seasons,  this  part  of  Boston,  from  ita  elevated 
position,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  w&jtern  horizon,  in- 
eluding  a  range  of  graceful  and  thickly-peopled  hills  in  Brook- 
line  and  Roxbury.  The  brilliant  winter  sunsets  are  seen  here 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  whole  western  sky  burns  with 
rich  metallic  lights  of  orange,  yellow,  and  yellow-green ;  the  oat- 
lines  of  the  hills  in  the  clear,  frosty  air,  are  sharply  cut  agdiust 
this  glowing  back-ground ;  the  wind-harps  of  the  leafless  irees 
send  forth  a  melancholy  music,  and  the  faint  stars  steal  out 
one  by  one  as  tlie  shrouding  veil  of  daylight  is  slowly  with- 
drawn. A  walk  at  this  hour  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Common  offers  a  larger  amount  of  the  soothing  and  elevating 
infineTices  of  nature  than  most  dwellers  in  cities  can  ana- 
mand.* 

In  this  house  in  Beacon -street,  Mr.  Prescott  lives  for  about 
half  the  year,  engaged  in  literary  research,  and  finding  rtliel 

•  Tljo  beauty  of  American  winter  sunsets  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
peculiar  to  that  country.  It  depends  upon  a  combination  of  elemeri* 
found  nowhere  else  ;  a  low  temperature  with  a  brilliant  sunligLt  mi 
a  transparent  atmosphere :  the  climate  of  Sweden  with  the  skv  if 
Italy.  In  northern  Europe,  the  tone  of  coloring  is  too  grav  and 
subdued,  and  the  short  days  of  winter  leave  but  little  light  in  the  air. 
In  Italy,  the  beauty  of  the  winter  sunsets  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  summer.  In  both,  the  coloring  is  what  painters  wouid 
call  warm.  But  there  is  something  peculiarly  spiritual  in  the  piire 
light  of  American  winter  sunsets,  in  which  the  frost  keepa  dow^n 
all  the  clouds  and  vapors  of  earth,  and  the  western  sky  le  -^^ 
like  a  vault  of  crystal,  through  which  the  glory  of  some  other  world 
is  shining. 
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from  his  studies  in  tlie  society  of  a  numerous  circle  of  friends, 
a  precions  possession,  in  which  no  man  is  more  rich.  No 
aothor  in  America  is  so  exclusively  a  man  of  letters.  His 
time  and  energies  are  not  at  all  given  to  the  exciting  and 
epliemeral  claims  of  the  passing  hour,  but  devoted  to  those 
calm  researches  the  results  of  which  have  appeared  in  his 
published  works.  He  is  strongly  social  in  his  tastes  and  habits, 
and  bis  manners  and  conversation  in  society  are  uncommonly 
free  from  that  stiffness  and  coldness  which  are  apt  to  creep 
over  students,  and  retains  more  youthful  ease  and  unreserve 
than  most  men,  whatever  be  their  way  of  lite,  carry  into  mid- 
d'e  age.  He  is  methodical  in  his  habits  of  exercise  as  well  as 
of  study,  and  is  much  given  to  long  walks,  as  in  former  years 
to  lo!ig  rides.  These  periods  of  exercise,  however,  are  not 
vl oily  idle.  From  his  defective  sight  he  has  acquired  the 
liabit  (not  a  very  common  one)  of  tliinking  without  the  pen, 
and  many  a  smooth  period  has  been  wrought  and  polished  in 
the  forge  of  the  brain  while  in  the  saddle  or  on  foot.* 

The  occupants  of  most  of  the  houses  in  that  part  of  Boston 
^here  Mr.  Prescott  lives,  are  birds  of  passage.  As  soon  as 
the  siui  of  the  short-lived  summer  puts  ofl'  the  countenance 
of  a  friend,  and  puts  on  that  of  a  foe,  one  by  one  they  take 
their  flight.  House  after  house  shuts  up  its  green  lids, 
2Tid  resigns  itself  to  a  three  or  four  mouths^  sleep.  The 
owners  distribute  themselves  among  various  places  of  retreat, 
rural,  suburban  or  marine,  more  or  less  remote.  Mr.  Prescott 
2l?o  quits  the  noise,  dust  and  heat  of  Boston  at  this  season, 
snd  tiikes  refuge  for  some  weeks  in  a  cottage  at  Nahant, 
"This  place/'  he  writes  to  his  publisher,  "is  a  cottage — 
^hat  Lady  Emeline  Stuart  Wortley  calls  in  her  '  Travels*  *a 
clic'.rming  country  villa'  at  Nahant,  where  for  more  than 
twenty  years  I  have  passed  the  summer  months,  as  it  is  the 
ctoh  st  spot  in  New  England.  The  house  stands  on  a'  bald 
cl  fi,  overlooking  the  ocean,  so  near  that  in  a  storm  the  spray 
IS  thrown  over  the  piazza,  and  as  it  stands  on  the  extreme 

Mr,  Prescott  inherits  from  his  father  a  taste  for  riding  and 
'talking  alone.  For  many  years,  during  the  life  of  the  latter,  they 
were  both  in  the  habit  of  riding  before  breakfast.  Their  horses 
^'juM  be  brought  to  the  door  at  the  same  time,  and  they  would  start 
t^'Crether,  but  one  would  take  the  right  hand  and  one  the  left.  This 
p^-ruliarity,  so  little  in  unison  with  his  otherwise  social  tastes,  is  often 
the  iubject  of  playful  banter  among  his  friends. 
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point  of  the  peninsula,  is  many  miles  out  at  sea.  There  is 
more  than  one  printed  account  of  Nahant,  which  is  a  remark- 
able watering-place,  from  the  bold  formation  of  the  coast  and 
its  exposure  to  the  ocean.  It  is  not  a  bad  place— this  sea- 
girt citadel — for  reverie  and  writing,  with  the  music  of  the 
winds  and  waters  incessantly  beating  on  the  rocks  and  broad 
beaches  below.  This  place  is  called  *  Fitful  Head,'  and 
Noma's  was  not  wilder.' 

The  peninsula  of  Nahant,  which  Mr.  Prescott  has  thus 
briefly  described,  is  a  rocky  promontary  running  out  to  sea 
from  the  mainland  of  Lynn,  to  which  it  is  connected  bj  a 
straight  beach,  some  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  dirided  into 
two  unequal  portions  by  a  bold  headland  called  Little  Nahant. 
It  juts  out  abruptly,  in  an  adventurous  and  defying  way,  and, 
laid  down  on  a  map  of  a  lai^e  scale,  it  looks  like  an  outstretched 
i  arm  with  a  clenched  fist  at  the  end  of  it     Thus  going  out  to 

sea  to  battle  with  the  waves  on  the  stormy  New-England  coast, 
it  is  built  of  the  strongest  materials  which  the  laboratoir  of 
Nature  can  furnish.  It  is  a  solid  mass  of  the  hardest  porphj- 
ritic  rock,  over  which  a  thin  drapery  of  soil  is  thrown.  At  the 
southern  extremity  this  wall  of  rock  is  broken  into  grand  irre- 
gular forms,  and  seamed  and  scarred  with  the  marks  of  innu- 
merable conflicts.  A  lover  of  Nature  in  her  sterner  moods 
can  find  few  spots  of  more  attraction  than  this  presents  after  a 
south-easterly  storm.  The  dark  ridges  of  the  rapid  waves  leap 
upon  the  broken  clifis  with  an  expression  so  like  that  of  animal 
rage,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  not  conscious 
of  what  they  are  about.  But  in  an  instant  the  gray  mass  is 
broken  into  splinters  of  snowy  spray,  which  glide  and  hiss 
over  the  rocky  points  and  hang  their  dripping  and  fleecy  rocks 
along  the  sheer  wall,  the  dazzling  white  contrasting  vividij 
with  the  reddish  brown  of  the  rock,  as  does  the  passionate 
movement  with  the  monumental  calm.  One  is  never  weary 
of  watching  so  glorious  a  spectacle,  for  though  tbe  elements 
remain  the  same,  yet,  from  their  combination,  there  results  a 
constant  variety  of  form  and  movement.  Nature  never  repeals 
herself.  As  no  two  pebbles  on  a  beach  ^are  identical,  so  no 
two  waves  ever  break  npon  a  rock  in  precisely  the  same  waj. 

The  beach  which  connects  the  headland  of  Little  Nahant 
with  the  mainland  of  Lynn,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
and  curved  into  the  finest  line  of  beauty.  At  low  tide 
there  is  a  space  of  some  fifty  yards  wide,  left  bare  by  the 
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l^ceding  waters.  This  has  a  very  gentle  inclination,  and 
liavingbeen  hammered  upon  so  long  by  the  action  of  the  waves 
it  is  as  hard  and  smooth  as  a  marble  floor,  presenting  an  invi- 
ting field  for  exercise,  whether  on  foot,  in  carriages,  or  on  horse- 
back. The  wheels  roll  over  it  in  silence  and  leave  no  indenta- 
tion behind,  and  even  the  hoofs  of  a  galloping  steed  make  but 
a  momentary  impression.  On  a  fine  breezy  afternoon,  in  the 
season,  when  the  tide  is  favourable,  this  beach  presents  a  most 
exhilarating  spectacle,  for  the  whole  gay  world  of  the  place  is 
attracted  here;  some  in  carriages,  some  on  horseback,  and 
some  ou  foot.  Every  kind  of  carriage  that  American  ingenuity 
bas  ever  devised  is  here  represented,  from  the  old  fashioned 
family  coach,  with  its  air  of  solid,  church-and-state  respectabil- 
ity, to  the  sporting-man's  wagon,  which  looks  like  a  veliicular 
tarantula,  all  wheels  and  no  body.  The  inspiriting  influence 
of  the  scene  extends  itself  to  both  bipeds  and  quadrupeds. 
Little  bovs  and  girls  race  about  on  the  fascinating  wet  sand,  so 
that  their  nurses,  what  with  the  waves  and  what  with  the  horses' 
hoofs,  are  kept  in  a  perpetual  frenzy  of  apprehension.  Sober 
pedestrians,  taking  their  "constitutional,"  involuntarily  quick- 
en their  pace,  as  if  they  were  really  walking  for  plea- 
sure and  not  for  exercise.  The  well-fed  family  horse  pricks 
tip  his  ears  and  lifts  his  feet  lightly,  as  if  he  felt  a  sense 
of  pleasure  in  the  coolness  and  moisture  under  them.  Fair 
equestrians  dash  across  the  beach  at  full  gallop,  their  veils  and 
dresses  streaming  on  the  breeze,  attended  by  their  own  flying 
shadows  in  the  smooth  watery  mirror  of  the  yellow  sands.  Let 
the  waves  curl  and  break  in  long  lines  of  dazzling  foam  and 
spring  upon  the  beach  as  if  they  enjoyed  their  own  restless 
play ;  sprinkle  the  bay  with  snowy  sails  for  the  setting  sun  to 
linger  and  play  upon,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  bright  blue 
sk;  dappled  with  drifting  clouds,  and  all  these  elements  make 
up  so  animating  a  scene,  that  a  man  must  be  very  moody  or  very 
apathetic  not  to  feel  his  heart  grow  lighter  as  he  gazes  upon  it. 
The  position  of  Nahant,  and  its  convenient  distance  from 
Boston,  make  it  a  place  of  much  resort  in  the  hot  months  of 
summer.  There  are  many  hotels  and  boarding-houses ;  and 
also  a  large  number  of  cottages,  occupied  for  the  most  part  by 
families,  the  heads  of  which  come  up  to  town  every  day  and  re- 
turn in  the  evening.  The  climate  and  scenery  are  so  marked, 
that  they  give  rise  to  very  decided  opinions.  Many  pronounce 
Nahant  ddightful,  but  some  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  detest- 
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f  able.     No  place  can  be  more  marine  and  less  roraL    Tuere 

I  are  no  woods  and  very  few  trees*     There  are  none  bot  ocean 

eights  and  ocean  sounds.  It  is  like  being  out  at  sea  in  a  great 
ship  that  does  not  rock.  As  every  wind  blows  off  the  bay,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  very  low,  and  the  clear  green  water 
looks  cold  enough  in  a  hot  August  noon  to  make  one's  teeth 
chatter^  so  that  it  requires  some  resolution  to  venture  upon  a 
bath,  and  still  more  to  repeat  the  experiment.  The  character- 
istic climate  of  Nahant  may  be  observed  in  one  of  those  days, 
not  uncommon  on  the  coast  of  New  £ngland,  when  a  siiarp 
east  wind  sets  in  after  a  hot  morning.  The  sea  turns  up  a 
chill  steel  blue  surface,  and  the  air  is  so  cold  that  it  is  not 
comfortable  to  sit  still  in  the  shade^  while  the  sky,  the  parched 
grass,  the  dusty  roads,  and  the  sunshine  bright  and  cold,  like 
moon  beams,  give  to  the  eye  a  strangely  deceptive  promise  of 
j  heat.    Under  the  calm  light  of  a  broad   full  moon,  Nahant 

puta  on  a  strange  and  unearthly  beauty.  The  sea  sparkles  in 
silver  gleams,  and  its  phosphoric  foam  is  in  vivid  contrast  with 
the  inky  shadows  of  the  cliifs.  The  ships  dart  away  into  the 
luminous  distance,  like  spectral  forms.  In  the  deep  stillness 
the  sullen  plunge  of  the  long,  breaking  waves  becomes  oppre- 
sive  to  the  spirits.  The  roofs  of  the  cottages  glitter  with 
spiritual  light,  and  the  white  line  of  the  dusty  road  is  turned 
into  a  path  of  pearl. 

The  cottage  which  Mr.  Prescott  occupiea  at  Nahant  is  built 
of  wood,  two  stories  in  height,  and  has  a  spacious  piazza  run- 
ning round  it,  which  in  fine  weather  is  much  used  aa  a  sup- 
plementary drawing-room.    There  is  nothing  remarkable  what* 
ever  in  its  external  appearance.     Its  plain  and  onassuming 
aspect  provokes  neither  criticism  nor  admiration.     Ita  situation 
is   one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  peninsula*     It  stands  upon 
the  extremity  of  a  bold,  bluff-like  promontorVj  and  its  elevated 
position  gives  it  the  command  of  a  very  wide  horizon.    The 
sea  makes  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  prospect,  and  as  every 
vessel  that  sails  into  or  out  of  the  harbour  of  Boston  passes 
within  range  of  the  eye,  there  is  never  a  moment  in  which  the 
view  is  not  animated  by  ships  and  canvas.     The  pier,  where 
tlie  steamer  which  plies  between  3oston  and  Nahant,  bods 
and  receives  her  passengers,  and  the  Syraliow  a  Cave,  one  of 
the  lions  of  the  place,  ftr<e  botb  wilhip  a  6tpi|e'9  threw  of  the 
cottage, 

Mr.  Prescott  resides  at  Nfihant  from  eight  to  ten  weeks,  and 
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finds  a  refreshing  and  restorative  influence  in  its  keenly  bracing 
sea-air.  This,  though  a  season  of  retirement,  is  by  no  means 
one  of  indolence,  for  he  works  as  many  hours  every  day  and 
accomplishes  as  much,  here,  as  in  Boston,  his  time  of  study 
being  comparatively  free  from  those  interruptions  which  in  a 
busy  city  will  so  often  break  into  a  scholar's  seclusion.  As 
his  life  at  Nahant  falls  within  the  travelling  season,  he  receives 
Ijere  many  of  the  strangers  who  are  attracted  to  his  presence 
bj  his  literary  reputation  and  the  report  of  his  amiable  man- 
ners; and  this  tribute  to  celebrity,  exacted  in  the  form  of 
golden  hours  from  him  as  from  every  distinguished  man  in  our 
enterprising  and  inquisitive  age,  is  paid  with  a  cheerful  good- 
humour,  which  leaves  no  alloy  in  the  recollections  of  those 
who  have  thus  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  society. 

Mr.  Prescott's  second  remove — for  if  Poor  Richard's  saying 
be  strictly  true  he  is  burnt  out  every  year — is  from  Nahant  to 
Pepperell,  and  usually  happens  early  in  September.  His  home 
in  Pepperell  is  thus  described  by  him  in  a  letter  to  his 
publisher. 

"  The  place  at  Pepperell  has  been  in  the  family  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  an  uncommon  event  among  our 
locomotive  people.  The  house  is  about  a  century  old,  the 
original  building  having  been  greatly  enlarged  by  my  father 
first,  and  since  by  me.  It  is  here  that  my  grandfather,  Col. 
^m.  Prescott,  who  commanded  at  Bunker  Hill,  was  bora 
and  died,  and  in  the  village  church-yard  he  lies  buried  under  a 
simple  slab,  containing  only  the  record  of  his  name  and  age. 
My  father,  Wm.  Prescott,  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  name,  was 
also  bora  and  passed  his  earlier  days  here,  and,  from  my  own 
infancy,  not  a  year  has  passed  that  I  have  not  spent  more  or 
less  of  in  these  shades,  now  hallowed  to  me  by  the  recollection 
of  happy  hours  and  friends  that  are  gone. 

'*  The  place,  which  is  called  '  The  Highlands/  consists  of 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  about  forty-two  miles  from 
Boston,  on  the  border-line  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  a  fine  rolling  country ;  and  the  house  stands  on  a 
rising  ground  that  descends  with  a  gentle  sweep  to  the  Nissit- 
isset,  a  clear  and  very  pretty  river,  affording  picturesque  views 
IB  its  winding  course.  A  bold  mountain  chain  on  the  north- 
west, among  which  is  the  Grand  Monadnoc,  in  New  Hampshire, 
makes  a  dark  frame  to  the  picture.  The  land  is  well  studded 
with  trees — oak,  walnut,  chestnut,  and  maple — distributed  in 
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clumps  and  avenues,  so  as  to  produce  an  excellent  effect. 
The  maple,  in  particular,  in  its  autumn  season,  when  the  family 
are  there,  makes  a  brave  show  with  its  gay  liverj  when  toached 
by  the  frost." 

To  possess  an  estate  like  that  at  Pepperell,  which  has  corce 
down  by  lineal  descent  through  several  successions  of  owners, 
all  of  whom  were  useful  and  honorable  men  in  their  day  and 
generation,  is  a  privilege  not  common  any  where,  and  very  rare 
in  a  country  like  America,  young  in  years  and  not  fruitful  in 
local  attachments.     Family  pride  may  be  a  weakness,  but  fa- 
mily reverence  is  a  just  and  generous  sentiment.     No  man  can 
look  round  upon  fields  of  his  own  like  those  at  Pepperell,  where, 
to  a  suggestive  eye,  the  very  forma  of  the  landscape  seem  to 
have  caught  an  expression   from  the  patriotism,  the  public 
spirit,  the  integrity,  and  the  intelligence  which  now  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  have  been  associated  with  them,  without 
being  conscious  of  a  rush  of  emotions,  all  of  which  set  m  tbe 
direction  of  honor  and  virtue. 

The  name  of  Prescott  has  now,  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  been  known  and  honored  in  Massachusetts.  The  first 
of  the  name,  of  whom  mention  is  made,  was  John  Prescott, 
who  came  to  the  country  in  1640,  and  settled  in  Lancaster. 
He  wa«  a  blacksmith  and  millwright  by  trade — a  man  of  ath- 
letic frame  and  dauntless  resolution;  and  his  strength  and 
courage  were  more  than  once  put  to  the  proof  in  those  encoun- 
ters which  so  often  took  place  between  the  Indians  and  the 
early  settlers  of  New  England.  He  brought  with  him  from 
England  a  helmet  and  suit  of  armour — perhaps  an  heir-loom 
descended  from  some  ancestor  who  had  fought  at  Poictiers  or 
Flodden-field — and  whenever  the  Indians  attacked  his  house 
he  clothed  himself  in  full  mail  and  sallied  oat  against  them; 
and  the  advantages  he  is  reported  to  have  gained  were  proba- 
bably  quite  as  much  owing  to  the  terror  inspired  by  his  appear- 
ance as  to  the  prowess  of  his  arm. 

His  grandson,  Benjamin  Prescott,  who  lived  in  Groton,  was 
a  man  of  influence  and  consideration  in  the  colony  of  Massach- 
ussetts.  lie  represented  Groton  for  many  years  in  the  colonial 
legislature,  was  a  magistrate,  and  an  officer  in  the  militia.  In 
1735  he  was  chosen  agent  of  the  province  to  maintain  tbeir 
rights  in  a  controversy  with  New  Hampshire  respecting  boun- 
dary lines,  but  dechned  the  trast  on  account  of  not  having 
had  the  small-pox,  which  was  prevalent  at  the  time  in  London. 
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Mr.  Edmund  Quincy,  who  was  appointed  in  his  place,  took 
the  disease  and  died  of  it.  But  in  the  same  year,  the  messen- 
ger of  fate  found  Mr.  Prescott  upon  his  own  farm,  engaged  in 
the  peaceful  labors  of  agriculture.  He  died  in  August,  1735, 
of  a  sudden  inflammatory  attack,  brought  on  by  over-exertion, 
in  a  hot  day,  to  save  a  crop  of  grain  from  an  impending  shower. 
He  was  but  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the 
influence  he  had  long  enjoyed  among  a  community  slow  to 
give  their  confidence  to  the  young,  is  an  expressive  tribute  to 
his  character  and  understanding.  He  had  the  further  advan- 
tage of  a  dignified  and  commanding  personal  appearance.  In 
1735,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  received  a  donation  of  about 
eight  hundred  acres  of  land  from  the  town  of  Groton  for  his 
services  in  procuring  a  large  territory  for  them  from  the  Gene- 
ral Court,  and  the  present  family  estate  in  Pepperell  forms 
probably  a  part  of  this  grant. 

His  second  son  was  Col.  Wm.  Prescott,  the  commander  of 
the  American  forces  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  who,  after 
his  father's  death,  and  while  he  was  yet  in  his  minority,  settled 
upon  the  estate  in  Pepperell,  and  built  the  house  which  is  still 
standing.  Up  to  the  age  of  forty-nine,  his  life,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  months*  service  in  the  old  French  war,  was 
passed  in  agricultural  labors,  and  the  discharge  of  those  modest 
civic  trusts  which  the  influence  of  his  family,  and  the  confi- 
dence inspired  by  his  own  character,  devolved  upon  him. 
Joining  the  array  at  Cambridge  immediately  after  the  news  of 
the  Concord  fight,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  secure  a  perma- 
nent place  in  history,  by  commanding  the  troops  of  liis  country 
in  a  battle,  to  which  subsequent  events  gave  a  significance 
greatly  disproportioned  both  to  the  numbers  engaged  in  it  and 
to  its  immediate  results.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  1776, 
he  returned  home  and  resumed  his  usual  course  of  life,  which 
continued  uninterrupted,  except  that  he  was  present  as  a  volun- 
teer with  Gen.  Gates  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  until  his 
death,  in  1795,  when  he  was  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  was 
a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  not  much  indebted  to  the  advantages 
of  education  in  early  life,  though  he  preserved  to  the  last  a 
taste  for  reading.  His  judgment  and  good  sense  were  much 
esteemed  by  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  were  always 
at  their  service  both  in  public  and  private  affairs.  He  was  of 
a  generous  temper,  and  somewhat  impaired  his  estate  by  his 
hberal  spirit  and  hearty  hospitality.     In   the  career  of  Col. 
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P^escott  we  see  how  well  the  training  given  by  the  institntions 
of  New  England  fits  a  man  for  discharging  worthily  the  duties 
of  war  or  peace.  We  see  a  man  loimmoned  from  the  plough, 
and  by  the  accident  of  war  called  npon  to  perform  an  imix)r. 
tent  military  service,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  we  find 
^^  if^^Pl^yi^g  ^^^^  calm  courage  and  sagacious  judgment 
which  a  life  in  the  camp  is  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  bestow. 
JNor  was  his  a  rare  case,  for  as  the  needs  of  the  rerolutionary 
struggle  required  such  men,  they  were  alwaya  forthcoming. 
JNor  IS  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Col.  Prescott  himself 
ever  looked  upon  his  conduct  on  the  seventeenth  of  June  as  any 
thing  to  be  specially  commended,  but  only  as  the  performance 
of  a  simple  piece  of  duty,  which  could  not  have  been  pat  by 
without  shame  and  disgrace.* 


The  revolutionary  annals  of  New  England  abonnd  hi  curious  and 
cHaracterwtic  anecdotes,  illustrating  the  resolute  ^irit  of  the  people, 
most  of  which  are  preserved  only  in  those  town  histories  which  con. 
tain  the  results  of  minute  investieation,  applied  to  a  limited  territory 
and  guided  by  a  spirit  of  local  pride  and  affection.     The  news  of  the 
I^^^^i?^?^  **J5  ?^i^^s^  ^^^^P^  out  of  Boston  <^n  the  morning  of  April 
iy,  mo,  which  flew  hke  a  fiery  cross  through  New  England,  reached 
repperell  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.     CoL  Prescott  imme- 
diately  summoned  his  company,  and  put  himself  at  their  head  and 
proceeded  towards  Concord,  having  been  joined  by  a  reinforcement 
irom   Oroton.      A  member  of  the  companv—Abel  Parker— was 
ploughing  in  a  distant  field,  and  did  not  receive  the  ahum  in  season 
to  start  with  his  fellow  soldiers  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  it,  he  left 
nis  oxen  in   the  field  unyoked,  ran  home,  seized  his  gun  n  one  hand 
and  bis  best  coat  in  the  other,  and  set  out  upon  a  run  to  join  his 
companions,  whom  he   overtook  in  Groton.     After  the  departure  of 
tde  Pepperell  and  Groton  troops,  these  towns  were  left  ncarl?  de- 
fenceless    but  in  a  state  of  great  uneasiness  from  a  nmumred  ap- 
proach of  the  British   regulars.     In  this  emergency,  several  of  the 
women  of  the  neighbourhood  met  together,  dressed  themselves  id  the 
Clothes   of  their  absent   husbands  and   brothers,  armed  themselves 
witti  muskets,  pitchforks,  and  such  weapons  as  they  could  find,  and 
having  elected  Mrs.  David  Wright  of  Pepperell  their  eommander, 
took  possession  of  a  bridge  between  Pepperell  and  Grotoa,  which 
tney  resolved  to  maintain  against  foreign  force  or  domestic  treason. 
A  p^son  soon  appeared  on  horse-back,  who  was  known  to  be  a  zeal- 
ous  lory.     He  was  immediately  seized  by  these  resolute  heroines, 
unhorsed  and  searched,  and  some  treasonable  correspondence  found 
in  his  boots.    He  was  detained  prisoner,  and  his  despatches  sent  to 
the  Committee  of  Safety.     For  these  anecdotes,  as  wVu  as  for  some 
ot  the  statements  in  the  text,  we  are  indebted  to  Butler's  History  of 
'Proton,  an  unpretending  and  meritorious  work. 
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Judge  Prescott,  who  died  in  Boston  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 18449  >t  the  age  of  eighty-two,  was  the  only  cliild  of  Col. 
Presoott,  and  born  upon  the  family  estate  at  Pepperell.     His 
>oii,  in  one  of  his  previously  quoted  letters^  speaks  of  him  as 
'  the  best  and  wisest  of  liis  name/'     It  does  not  become  a 
tnmger  to  their  blood  to  confirm  or  den}*  a  comparative  esti- 
nate  like  this,  but  all  who  knew  Judge  Prescott  will  agree  that 
le  must  have  gone  very  far  who  would  have  found  a  wiser  or  a 
letter  man.     His  active  life  was  mainly  passed  in  the  unam- 
»ilioiia  labors  of  the  bar ;  a  profession  which  often  secures,  in 
America,  a  fair  share  of  substantial   returns  and  much  local 
nfluence,  bat  rarely  gives  extended  or  posthumous  fame.     He 
uid  no  taste  for  political  life,  and  the  few  public  trusts  which 
^e  discharged  were  assumed  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty  than 
''Ml  inclination.    He  was  never  a  member  of  Congress,  nor 
n  &ny  way  connected  with  the  general  government,  but  was 
^^•ys  content  to  move  within  the  narrower  sphere  of  his  own 
^^>tte.    As  a  practising  lawyer,  no  person  ever  enjoyed  in  a 
B'^ter  degree  the  confidence  of  the  community  or  the  respect 
y^  the  courts,  and  for  many  years  his  only  difficulty  was  how  to 
^poie  of  the  great  amount  of  responsible  business  intrusted  to 
^Qi>  without  injury  to  his  health.    This  rank  at  the  bar  he  had 
*^riy  earned  both  by  a  large  measure  and  a  happy  combination 
^  moral  and  intellectual  qualities — by  a  good  sense  and  saga- 
^y  which  instinctively  led  him  to  the  right,  by  invincible  in- 
doitijy  by  large  stores  of  legal  learning,  by  natural  dignity  of 
'teoer  and  a  perfect  fairness  of  mind  which  never  allowed  him 
to  overstate  the  testimony  of  a  witness  or  the  force  of  an  autho- 
Ay.    To  say   that  Judge  Prescott  was  a  man  of  sense  and 
HgRcity  is  not  enough,  for  in  him  these  qualities  ripened  into 
vi^om.     As  he  was  never  called   upon  to  manage   public 
Airs  upon  a  large  scale,  or  to  draw  conclusions  from  a  very 
fide  range  of  observation,  we  can  only  reason  from  what  we 
:now  to  what  we  do  not  know,  and  infer  that  in  the  prime  of 
lis  faculties  he  would  have  proved  himself  competent  to  the 
ligfaest  trust  which  his  country  could  have  imposed  upon  him ; 
t|it»  within  his  sphere  of  action  and  experience,  his  judgment 
ommanded  the  greatest  respect,  was  sought  in  the  most  diffi- 
uU  questions,  and  reposed  upon  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
'or  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  hfe  there  was  no  one  in  Boston 
'boee  eonnsel  was  more  solicited  or  more  valued  in  important 
latiersj  whether  public  or  private.     He  was  not  called  U[)<)n, 
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like  his  father,  to  serve  his  country  in  war ;  bat  the  walks'of 
civic  and  peaceful  life  allow  a  man  to  show  of  what  stuff  be  n 
made,  and  the  friends  of  Judge  Frescott  knew  that  he  had  the 
hereditary  courage  of  his  race,  and  that  bad  duty  required  him 
to  face  a  bristling  line  of  muskets^  he  would  have  done  it  with 
as  much  composure  as  he  ever  stood  up  before  a  jury  \o  argue 
in  behalf  of  a  client  against  whom  an  unjust  current  of  popular 
prejudice  was  setting. 

The  resources  of  his  mind  and  the  well-balanced  symmelrr 
of  his  character,  were  strikingly  seen  in  his  decUuing  jears, 
after  his  retirement  from  the  bar,  which  took  place  in  18:^6, 
in  consequence  of  failing  health.  The  interval  between  active 
life  and  the  grave  is  apt  to  be  a  trying  period  with  lawyers.  It 
is  one  of  the  burdens  of  the  profession  that  they  are  obliged  to 
spend  half  their  time  in  learning  what  they  wish  to  forget  the 
moment  it  has  served  some  particular  end.  The  brain  is  like 
an  inn  that  is  constantly  receiving  new  guests  and  dismissing 
the  old.  Thus  the  mind  of  an  old  lawyer  is  apt  to  be  like  a 
warehouse^  which  is  in  part  empty,  and  in  part  filled  with 
goods  of  which  the  fashion  has  passed  away.  But  such  was 
not  the  case  with  Judge  Frescott.  His  social  tastes,  his  do- 
mestic affections,  his  love  of  general  knowledge,  and  the  inter- 
est he  had  taken  in  every  thing  which  had  interested  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  had  prevented  hia  mind  from 
becoming  warped  or  narrowed  by  professional  pursuits ;  and 
when  these  were  no  longer  permitted  to  him,  he  passed  natu- 
rally and  cheerfully  into  more  tranquil  employments.  His 
books,  his  friends,  his  family,  filled  up  his  hours  and  gave 
healthy  occupation  to  his  mind.  His  interest  in  life  was  Dot 
impaired,  nor  the  vigor  of  his  understanding  relaxed,  by  the 
change. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  had  the  privilege  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Judge  Frescott  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  His  appearance  at  that  time  was  dignified  and  pre[X)S5- 
essing.  His  figure  was  tall,  thin,  and  slightly  bent;  hi$ 
movements  active,  and  his  frame  untouched  by  infirmity.  His 
features  were  regular — in  outline  and  proportion  resembling 
the  portraits  of  a  kindred  spirit,  the  late  illustrious  John 
Jay — and  their  expression  benevolent  and  intellectual.  His 
manners  were  simple,  but  marked  by  an  air  of  high  breeding, 
flowing  from  dignity  and  refinement  of  character.  He  was  a 
perfect  gentleman,  whether  judged  by  a  natural  or  a  conven- 
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tional  standard.  A  stranger,  admitted  to  his  society,  would  at 
first  have  been  inclined  to  describe  him  by  negatives.  His 
manner  was  not  overbearing,  his  tone  was  not  dogmatical,  his 
voice  was  not  loud.  He  was  free  from  the  bad  national  habit 
of  making  strong  assertions  and  positive  statements.  He  was 
not  a  great  talker ;  nor  was  his  conversation  brilhant  or  pointed. 
But  he  who  had  spent  any  considerable  time  in  Judge  Prescott's 
sodety,  especially  if  he  had  had  occasion  to  consult  him  or  ask 
his  advice,  would  have  brought  away  other  than  merely  negative 
impressions.  He  would  have  recalled  the  mild  and  tolerant 
good  sense  of  his  discourse,  his  penetrating  insight,  his  freedom 
from  prejudice,  his  knowledge  of  men  so  unalloyed  by  the  bit- 
terness, the  hardness,  the  misanthropy  with  which  that  know- 
ledge  is  so  often  bought,  and  the  natural  ease  with  which  the 
stores  of  a  capacious  memory  were  brought  out,  as  the  occasion 
required.  He  would  have  felt  that  he  had  been  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  a  person  of  eminent  wisdom  and  worth,  whose 
mind  moved  in  higher  regions  than  wit  or  eloquence  alone  can 
soar  to.  Who  cau  estimate  too  highly  the  privilege  of  having 
had  such  a  father— so  fitted  for  the  paternal  oflBce,  that  if  his 
son  could  have  had  the  impossible  boon  bestowed  upon  him  of 
selecting  the  parent  of  whom  he  would  have  been  born,  he 
could  never  have  found  a  better  guide,  a  wiser  counsellor,  a 
truer  friend,  than  he  upon  whom,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
that  trust  was  actually  devolved. 

The  hfe  of  Judge  Prescott  was  as  happy  iu  its  close  as  it  had 
W.n  during  its  continuance.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
December  8th,  1844,  being  then  in  his  eighty- third  year,  he 
died  suddenly  and  without  pain,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
m  the  perfect  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  His  death,  though 
so  natural  an  event  at  his  advanced  age,  was  widely  and  sin- 
cerely  mourned,  and  the  expressions  of  feeling  which  it  called 
forth,  were  proportioned  to  the  respect  and  veneration  which 
had  followed  him  while  living.* 

,  •The  widow  of  Judge  Prescott,  the  mother  of  the  historian,  died 
in  March,  1852,  at  the  age  of  eighty- four.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
yenevolence,  and  large,  genial  and  active  sympathies.  To  the  last, 
in  winter's  cold  or  summer's  heat,  her  venerable  form  was  constantly 
s^en  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  as  she  went  about  on  foot  upon  her 
grands  of  charity.  She  will  be  long  remembered  and  sincerely 
ourned  by  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  poor  and  the  friendless, 
oe  neglected  and  the  forsaken.  She  retained  her  youthful  energy 
^^spirit  and  freshness  of  feeling  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  la^t 
fi,ii°^^r^V  ^^  ^®'  animated  smile  and  cordial  greeting  were  always 
"^^i  of  the  sunshine  of  youth  and  hope. 
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The  town  of  PeppercU  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  bordering  npon  the  State  (rf  New  Hampshire. 
Its  inhabitants  are  mostly  farmers,  cultivating  their  own  lands 
with  their  own  hands— a  class  of  men  which  forms  the  best 
wealth  of  a  country,  the  value  of  whom  we  never  properly  esti- 
mate till  we  have  been  in  regions  where  they  have  ceased  to 
exist.  The  soil  is  of  that  reasonable  and  moderate  fertility, 
common  in  New  England,  which  gives  constant  motive  to  in- 
telligent labor,  and  rewards  it  with  fair  returns — a  kind  of  m\ 
very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  man.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  scenery  is  pleasing,  without  any  claim  to  be  called 
striking  or  picturesque.  The  land  rises  and  falls  in  a  raannft 
that  contents  the  eye,  and  the  distant  horizon  is  dignified  bj 
some  of  those  high  hills  to  which,  in  a  magniloquent  way,  tic 
Bostonians  give  the  name  of  mountains.  The  town  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  watered  by  two  streams,  the  Nashua  and  the 
Nissitisset.  The  former  is  a  thrifty  New  England  river  that 
turns  mills,  furnishes  water-power,  and  works  for  its  living  in 
a  respectable  way ;  the  latter  is  a  giddy  little  stream  that  does 
little  else  than  look  pretty ;  gliding  through  quiet  meadows 
fringed  with  alder  and  willow,  tripping  and  singing  over  peb- 
bly shallows,  and  expanding  into  tranquil  pools,  gemmed  with 
white  water-lilies,  the  purest  and  most  spiritual  of  flowers. 

Mr.  Prescott's  farm  is  about  two  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  town,  in  a  region  which  has  more  than  the  average  amount 
of  that  quiet  beauty  characteristic  of  New  England  scenery. 
The  house  stands  upon  rather  high  ground,  and  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  a  gently-undulating  region,  nKwt  of  which  is 
grass  land,  which,  when  clothed  in  the  **  glad,  light  green"  of 
the  early  summer,  and  animated  with  flying  cloud-shadow?, 

E resents  a  fine  and  exhilarating  prospect.  As  the  farm  has 
een  so  long  under  cultivation,  and  as  for  many  years  past  the 
claims  of  taste  and  the  harvests  of  the  eye  have  not  been  over- 
looked in  its  management,  the  landscape  m  the  immedis^e 
neighbourhood  of  the  house  has  a  riper  and  mellower  look  than 
is  usual  in  the  rural  parts  of  New  England.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance in  front,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  sloping  genii/ 
down  to  the  meadows  of  the  Nissitisset,  is  a  smooth  svminc- 
trical  knoll,  on  which  are  some  happily  disposed  clumps  of 
trees,  so  that  the  whole  has  the  air  of  a  scene  in  an  £ngIi:^'Q 
park.  The  meadows  and  fields  beyond  are  also  well  supplieil 
with  trees,  and  the  morning  and  evening  shadows  which  fail 
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from  these,  aa  well  as  from  the  rounded  heights,  give  character 
and  expression  to  the  landscape. 

The  house  itself  has  little  to  distinguish  it  from  the  better 
class  of  New  England  farmhouses.  It  wears  their  common 
UDiform  of  white,  with  green  blinds ;  is  long  in  proportion  to 
its  height,  and  the  older  portions  bear  marks  of  age.  There 
is  a  piazza,  occupying  one  side  and  a  part  of  the  front.  Since 
a  was  first  built  there  have  been  several  additions  made  to  it—** 
some  recently,  by  Mr.  Prescott  himself — so  that  the  interior 
is  rambling,  irregular  and  old-fashioned,  but  thoroughly  com- 
fortable,  and  hospitably  arranged,  so  as  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  guests.  These  are  sometimes  more  numerous  than 
the  family  itself.  There  is  a  small  fruit  and  kitchen  garden 
on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  and  on  the  west,  as  also  in  front, 
is  a  grassy  lawn,  over  which  many  young  feet  have  sported  and 
frolicked,  and  some  that  were  not  young. 

The  great  charm  of  the  house  consists  in  the  number  of  fine 
trees  by  which  it  is  surrounded  and  overshadowed.  These  are 
chiefly  elms,  oaks,  maples  and  butternuts.  Of  these  last  there 
are  some  remarkably  large  specimens.  From  these  trees  the 
house  derives  an  air  of  dignity  and  grace  which  is  the  more 
conspicuous  from  the  fact  that  these  noble  ornaments  to  a  ha- 
bitation are  not  so  common  in  New  England  as  is  to  be  desired. 
Its  agricultural  population  hare  not  yet  shaken  off  those  trans- 
mitted impressions  derived  from  a  period  when  a  tree  was 
regarded  as  an  enemy  to  be  overcome.  Would  that  the  far- 
mers of  fifty  years  ago  had  been  mindful  of  the  injunction 
given  by  the  dying  Scotch  laird  to  his  son,  '*  Be  aye  sticking 
in  a  tree,  Jock  ;  it  will  be  growing  while  you  are  sleeping/ 
^^hata  difl'erent  aspect  the  face  of  the  country  might  have 
been  made  to  wear.  A  bald  and  staring  farmhouse,  shivering 
in  the  winter  wind  or  fainting  in  the  summer  sun,  without  a 
i^g  of  a  tree  to  cover  its  nakedness  with,  is  a  forlorn  and  un* 
si[zbtly  object,  rather  a  blot  upon  the  landscape  than  an  em* 
biilislmient  to  it. 

Behind  the  bouse,  which  faces  the  south,  the  ground  rises 
irjto  a  considerable  elevation,  upon  which  there  are  also  several 
fine  trees.  A  small  oval  pond  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  com- 
pany of  graceful  elms,  which,  with  their  slender  branches  and 
Fnsile  fohage^  suggest  to  a  fanciful  eye  a  group  of  wood- 
iijmphs  smootmg  their  locks  in  the  mirror  of  a  fountain.  At 
a  short  distance,  aelnmp  of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  which  look  as 
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if  they  had  been  sown  bj  the  hand  of  art,  have  formed  a  kind 
of  natural  arbor,  the  shade  of  which  is  inviting  to  meditative 
feet.     Under  these  trees  Mr.  Prescott  has  passed  many  studious 
hours,  and  his  steps,  as  he  has  paced  to  and  fro,  have  worn  a 
perceptible  path  in  the  turf.     A  few  perches  from  the  house, 
towards  the  east,  is  another  and  larger  pond,  near  which  is  a 
grove  of  vigorous  oaks ;  and,  in  the  same  direction,  about  half 
a    mile  farther,  is  an  extensive  piece  of  natural  woodlaod, 
through  which  winding  paths  are  traced,  in  which  a  loTer  of 
nature  may  soon  bury  himself  in  primeval  shades,  under  broad- 
armed  trees  which  have  witnessed  the  stealthy  step  of  tlie  Indian 
hunter,  and  shutting  out  the  sights  and  sounds  of  artificial  hfe, 
hear  only  the  rustling  of  leaves,  the  tap  of  a  wood-pecker,  the 
dropping  of  nuts,  the  whir  of  a  partridge,  or  the  iron  call  of  a 
sentinel  crow. 

The  house  is  not  occupied  by  the  family  during  the  heats  ol 
summer ;  but  they  remove  to  it  as  soon  as  the  cool  mornings 
and  evenings  proclaim  that  summer  is  over.    The  region  is 
one  which  appears  to  peculiar  advantage  under  an  aatumc:\l 
sky.     The  slopes  and  uplands  are  gay  with  the  orange  arJ 
crimson  of  the  maples,  the  sober  scarlet  and  brown  of  the  oaks, 
and  the  warm  yellow  of  the  hickories.     A  delicate  gold-dost 
vapor  hangs  in  the  air,  wraps  the  valleys  in  dreamy  folds,  and 
softens  all  the  distant  outlines.    The  bracing  air  and  eias^'.<^ 
turf  invite  to  long  walks  or  rides,  the  warm  noons  are  deli^'i'- 
ful  for  driving ;  and  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood,  veinal 
with  roads  and  lanes  that  wind  and  turn  and  make  no  haste  to 
come  to  an  end,  is  well  suited  for  all  these  forms  of  eserc::e. 
There  is  a  boat  on  the  Nissitisset  for  those  who  are  fond  oi 
aquatic  excursions,  and  a  closet-full  of  books  for  a  rainj  daj. 
Among  these  are  two  works  which  seem  in  perfect  unison  w)U 
the  older  portion  of  the  house  and  its  ancient  furniture- 
Theobald's  Shakspeare  and  an  early  edition  of  the  Spectator— 
both  bound  in  snuff-colored  calf,  and  printed  on  paper  jtlla* 
with  age  ;  and  the  latter  adorned  with  those  delicious  cupper- 
plate  engravings  which  perpetuate  a  costume  $o  ludicrou>!j 
absurd,   that  the  wonder  is  that  the  wearers  could  ever  hfi\e 
left  off  laughing  at  each  other  long  enough  to  attend  to  anv  uf 
the  business  of  life.     When  the  cool  evenings  begin  to  ^et  in 
with  something  of  a  wintry  chill  in  the  air,  wood-fires  are 
kindled  in  the  spacious   chimneys,    which  animate  tlie  Jov 
ceilings  with  their  restless  gleams,  and  when  they  have  burnei 
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Jown  the djing embers  diffuse  aruddy  glow,  which  is  justthehght 
to  tell  a  ghost-stcry  by,  such  as  may  befit  the  narrow  rambling 
passages  of  the  old  farmhouse,  and  send  a  rosy  cheek  to  bed  a 
little  paler  than  usual. 

While  Mr.  Prescott  is  at  Pepperell,  a  portion  of  every  day  is 
given  to  study ;  and  the  remainder  is  spent  in  long  walks  or 
drives,  in  listening  to  reading,  or  in  the  social  circle  of  his 
family  and  guests.  Under  his  roof  there  is  always  house-room  and 
heart-room  for  his  own  friends  and  those  of  his  children.  In- 
deed, he  has  followed  the  advice  of  some  wise  man — Dr. 
Johnson,  perhaps,  upon  whom  all  vagrant  scraps  of  wisdom  are 
fathered — and  kept  his  friendships  in  repair,  making  the 
friends  of  his  children  his  own  friends.  There  are  many  persons 
not  members  of  the  family,  who  have  become  extremely  at- 
tached to  the  place,  from  the  happy  hours  they  have  spent 
there.  There  may  be  seen  upon  the  window-sill  of  one  of  the 
rooms  a  few  lines  in  pencil,  by  a  young  lady  whose  beauty  and 
sweetness  make  her  a  great  favorite  among  her  friends,  express- 
ing her  sense  of  a  delightful  visit  made  there,  some  two  or 
three  years  since.  Had  similar  records  been  left  by  all,  of  the 
happy  days  passed  under  this  roof,  the  walls  of  the  house  would 
be  hardly  enough  to  hold  them. 

And  this  sketch  may  be  fitly  concluded  with  the  expression 
of  an  earnest  wish  that  thus  it  may  long  be.  May  the  future 
be  Hke  the  past.  May  the  hours  which  pass  over  a  house 
honoured  by  so  much  worth,  and  endeared  by  so  much 
kindness,  bring  with  them  no  other  sorrows  than  such  as  the 
providence  of  God  has  inseparably  linked  to  our  mortal  state- 
such  as  soften  and  elevate  the  heart,  and,  by  gently  weaning  it 
from  earth,  help  to  "  dress  the  soul"  for  its  new  home. 

In  reply  to  his  publisher's  request  for  a  page  of  Mr.  Prescott's 
manuscript,  to  be  copied  in  fac-simile,  the  following  interesting 
note  was  received  : 

"  Nahant,  July  9, 1852. 
''  My  dear  Sir  : 

"  As  you  desire,  I  send  jou  a  specimen  of  my  autograph. 
It  is  the  concluding  page  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  '  Con- 
quest of  Peru'—  Book  III.,  Cap.  3.  The  writing  is  not,  as 
JOU  may  imagine,  made  by  a  pencil,  but  is  indelible,  being 
niade  with  an  apparatus  used  by  the  blind.  This  is  a  very 
simple  affair,  consisting  of  a  frame  of  the  size  of  a  common 
sheet  of  letter-paper,  with  brass  wires  inserted  in  it  to  corres- 
pond with  the  number  of  lines  wanted.    On  one  side  of  this 
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frame  is  pasted  a  leaf  of  thin  carbonated  paper,  such  as  is  used 
to  obtain  duplicalesp  Instead  of  a  pen^  the  writer  makes  use 
of  a  styhiSf  of  ivory  or  agate,  the  last  better  or  harder.  The 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  blind  man's  writing  in  the 
usual  planner,  arise  from  his  not  knowing  when  the  ink  is  ei- 
hausted  in  his  peuy  and  when  his  lines  run  into  one  anotber. 
Both  difficulties  are  obviated  by  this  simple  writing-case,  which 
enables  one  to  do  his  work  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light. 
Though  my  trouble  is  not  blindness,  bat  a  disorder  of  the 
;  nerve  of  the  eye,  the  effect,  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  is  the 

'  same,  and  I  am  wholly  incapacitated  for  writing  in  the  ordinary 

way.     In  this  manner  I  have  written  every  word  of  my  A«6r 
I  ricaU*     This  modus  operandi  exposes  one  to  some  embarrass- 

!  ments;  for,  as  one  cannot  see  what  he  is  doing  on  the  other 

side  of  the  paper,  any  more  than  a  performer  in  the  treadmill 
.  sees  what  he  is  grinding  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  it  be- 

I  comes  verv  difficult  to  make  corrections.     This  requires  the 

subject  to  be  pretty  tborouglily  canvassed  in  the  mind»  and  all 

the  blots  and  erasures  to  be  made  there  before  taking  up  the 

pen  or  rather  the  stylus.    This  compels  me  to  go  over  017 

*  composition  to  the  extent  of  a  wliole  chapter,  however  long  it 

may  be,  several  times  in  my  mind  before  setting  down  to  my 
;  desk.     When  there,  the  work  becomes  one  of  memory  ratiicr 

than  of  creation,  and  the  writing  is  apt  to  run  off  glibly  enough. 
A  letter  which  1  received  some  years  since  from  the  French 
historian,  Thierry,  who  is  totally  blind,  arged  me  by  all  meacs 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  dictation,  to  which  he  had  resorted ; 
and  James,  the  eminent  novelist,  who  has  adopted  his  habits, 
finds  it  favorable  to  facility  of  composition.  Bat  I  have  been 
too  long  accustomed  to  my  own  way  to  change.  And  to  saj 
truth,  X  never  dictated  a  sentence  in  my  life  for  publication, 
without  its  falling  so  flat  on  my  ear  that  I  felt  almost  ashameii 
to  send  it  to  the  press.     I  snppose  it  is  habit. 

**  One  thing  I  may  add.  My  manuscript  is  usually  too  ille- 
gible (I  have  sent  you  a  favorable  specimen)  for  the  press,  and 
it  is  always  fairly  copied  by  an  amanuensis  before  it  is  consigned 
to  the  printer.  I  have  accompanied  the  autograph  with  these 
ejEpIanations,  which  are  at  vour  service,  if  you  think  they  will 
have  interest  for  your  readers,  My  modm  cperoMcU  has  the 
Xfkmt  of  novelty,  at  least  J.  i)avp  never  heard  of  any  history 
monger  whp  has  adopted  it  besides  myself. 

'^  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

''Very  tmly yours, 

«  Wm.  H.  Pkesoott." 
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"  Ooce,  &h,  oDcei  within  these  walls, 
One  whom  memory  oft  recalls, 
The  Father  of  his  Country  dwelt; 
And  yond«r  meadow,  broad  and  damp, 
The  nres  of  the  besieging  camp 
Encircled  with  a  burning  belt ; 
Up  and  down  these  echoing  stairs    , 
Heavy  with  the  weight  of  cares. 
Bounded  his  majestic  tread  ; 
Ye6f  within  this  very  room 
Sat  be  in  those  hours  of  gloom, 
Weary  both  in  heart  and  head." 

One  calm  afternoon  in  the  summer  of  1837  a  young  man 
passed  down  the  elm-shaded  walk  that  separated  the  old 
Cragie  house,  in  Cambridge,  from  the  high  road.  Reaching 
tiie  door,  he  paused  to  observe  the  huge,  old-fashioned  brass 
knocker,  and  the  quaint  handle,— relics,  evidently,  of  an 
epoch  of  colonial  state.  To  his  mind,  however,  the  house  and 
these  signs  of  its  age,  were  not  interesting  from  the  romance 
of  antiquity  alone,  but  from  their  association  with  the  early 
days  of  the  revolution,  when  General  Washington,  after  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  had  his  headquarters  in  the  mansion. 
Had  bis  hand,  perhaps,  lifted  this  same  latch,  lingering  as 
he  clasped  it  in  the  whirl  of  a  myriad  emotions?  Had  he, 
too,  paused  in  the  calm  summer  afternoon,  and  watched  the 
silver  gleam  of  the  broad  river  in  the  meadows — the  dreamy 
blue  of  the  Milton  hills  beyond  ?  And  had  the  tranquility 
of  that  landscape  penetrated  his  heart  with  "  the  sleep  that 
is  among  the  hills,'*  and  whose  fairest  dream  to  liim  was  a 
hope  now  realized  in  the   peaceful   prosperity  of  his  country  ? 

At  least  the  young  man  knew  that  if  the  details  of  the 
isansion  had  been  somewhat  altered,  so  that  he  could  not 
bt;  perfectly  sure  of  touching  what  Washington  touched,  yet 
lie  saw  what  Washington  saw  —  the  same  placid  meadow- 
lands,  the  same  undulating  horizon,  the  same  calm  stream. 
And  it  is  thus  that  an  old  house  of  distinct  association,  as- 
serts its  claim,  and  secures  its  influence.  It  is  a  nucleus  of 
interest,  —  a  heart  of  romance,  from  which  pulse  a  thousand 
reveries  enchanting  the  summer  hours.  For  although  every 
old  countTy  mansion  is  invested  with  a  nameless  charm,  fron^ 
t'iat  antiquity  which  imagination  is  for  ever  crowding  with 
the  pageant  of  a  stately  and  beautiful  life,  yet  rf  there  be 
some  clearly    outlined  story,  even  a  historic  scene  peculiar 
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to  it,  then  around  that,  as  the  bold  and  picturesque  fore* 
ground,  all  the  imagery  of  youth  and  love  and  beauty,  in  a 
thousandfold  variety  of  development  is  grouped,  and  every 
room  has  its  poetic  pai^sage,  every  window  its  haunting  face, 
every  garden  path  its  floating  and  fading  form  of  a  quite  im- 
perishable beauty. 

So  the  young  man  passed  on  unaccompanied  down  the 
elm -shaded  path,  but  the  air  and  the  scene  were  affluent  of 
radiant  phantoms.  Imaginary  ladies  of  a  state  and  dignity 
only  possible  in  the  era  of  periwigs,  advanced  in  all  the 
solemnity  of  mob-caps  to  welcome  the  stranger.  Grave  old 
courtiers,  be-ruffled,  be-wigged,  sworded  and  laced,  trod  in- 
audibly,  with  gracious  bow,  the  spacious  walk,  and  comely 
maidens,  resident  in  mortal  memory  now,  only  as  shriveLed 
and  tawny  duennas,  glanced  modest  looks,  and  wondered 
what  new  charm  had  risen  that  morning  upon  the  some- 
what dull  horizon  of  their  life.  These,  arrayed  in  the  rich- 
ness of  a  poet's  fancy,  advanced  to  welcome  him.  For  well 
they  knew  whatever  of  peculiar  interest  adorned  their  house 
would  blossom  into  permanent  forms  of  beauty  in  the  light 
of  genius.  They  advanced  to  meet  him  as  the  inhabitants 
of  foreign  and  strange  towns  approach  with  supplication  and 
submission  the  leader  in  whose  eye  flames  victory,  sure  that 
he  would  do  for  them  more  than  they  could  do  forthemsehes 

But  when  the  brazen  clang  of  the  huge  knocker  had  ceased 
resounding,  the  great  door  slowly  opened,  and  no  phantom 
serving-man,  but  a  veritable  flesh  and  blood  retainer  of  tne 
hostess  of  the  mansion  invited  the  visitor  to  enter.  He  in- 
quired for  Mrs.  Cragie.  In  answer  the  door  of  a  little  parlor 
was  thrown  upon,  and  the  young  man  beheld  a  tall,  erect 
figure,  majestically  crowned  with  a  turban,  beneath  which 
burned  a  pair  of  keen  gray  eyes.  A  commanding  gravity  of 
deportment,  harmonious  with  the  gentlewoman's  age,  and  with 
the  ancestral  respect^ibility  of  the  mansion,  assured  profound 
respect;  while,  at  a  glance,  it  was  clear  to  see  that  combinatioa 
of  reduced  dignity  condescending  to  a  lower  estate,  and  that 
pride  of  essential  superiority  to  circumstances,  which  is  tra- 
ditional among  women  in  the  situation  of  the  turbaned  lair. 
There  was  kindliness  mellowing  the  severity  of  her  reply  to  her 
visitor's  inquiry  if  there  was  a  room  vacant  in  the  house. 

"  I  lodge  students  no  longer,"  she  responded  gravely,  pos- 
sibly not  without  regret,  —  as  she  contemplated  the  apphcant,— 
that  she  had  vowed  so  stem  a  resolution. 
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"  Bat  I  am  not  a  student/'  answered  the  stranger ;  "  I  am  a 
Professor  in  the  University." 

**A  Professor?"  said  she  inquiringly,  as  if  her  mind  failed 
to  conceive  a  Professor  without  a  clerical  sobriety  of  apparel,  a 
while  cravat,  or  at  least,  spectacles, 

**  Professor  Longfellow,"  continued  the  guest,  introducing 
himself. 

"Ah!  that  is  different,"  said  the  old  lady,  her  features 
slightly  relaxing,  as  if  professors  were,  ex-ofRcio,  innocuous, 
and  she  need  no  longer  barricade  herself  behind  a  stern 
gravity  of  demeanor.     **  I  will  show  you  what  there  is." 

Thereupon  she  preceded  the  Professor  up  the  stairs,  and 
gtuning  the  upper  hall,  paused  at  each  door,  opened  it,  per- 
mitted him  to  perceive  its  delightful  fitness  for  his  purpose,-^ 
kindled  expectation  to  the  utmost  —  then  quietly  closed  the 
door  again,  observing,  **  Yoa  cannot  have  that."  It  was  most 
Barmecide  hospitality.  The  professorial  eyes  glanced  restlessly 
around  the  fine  old-fashioned  points  of  the  mansion,  marked 
the  wooden  carvings,  the  air  of  opulent  respectability  in  the 
past,  whicli  corresponds  in  New  England  to  the  impression  of 
ancient  nobility  in  old  England,  and  wondered  in  which  of 
tliese  pleasant  fields  of  suggestive  association  he  was  to  be 
allowed  to  pitch  his  tent.  The  turbaned  hostess  at  length 
opened  the  door  of  the  southeast  corner  room  in  the  second 
storv,  and,  while  the  guest  looked  wistfully  in^  and  awaited 
the  customary  "  You  cannot  have  that,"  he  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  a  variation  of  the  strain  to  the  effect  that  he 
might  occupy  it. 

The  room  was  upon  the  front  of  the  house,  and  looked  over 
the  meadows  to  the  river.  It  had  an  atmosphere  of  fascinating 
repose,  in  which  the  young  man  was  at  once  domesticated,  as 
in  an  old  home.  The  elms  of  the  avenue  shaded  his  windows, 
and  as  he  glanced  from  them,  the  summer  lay  asleep  upon  the 
landscape  in  the  windless  day. 

"  This,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  slight  sadness  in  her  voice, 
as  if  speaking  of  times  for  ever  past  and  to  which  she  her- 
self properly  belonged, — "this  was  General  Washington's 
chamber." 

A  hght  more  pensive  played  over  the  landscape,  in  the 
Poet's  eyes,  as  he  heard  her  words.  He  knew  that  such  a  pre- 
sence had  consecrated  the  house,  and  peculiarly  that  room. 
He  felt  that  whoever  fills  the  places  once  occupied  by  the  great 
65 
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and  good,  is  himself  held  to  greatness  and  goodness  by  a  sym- 
pathy and  necessity  sweet  as  mysterious.  For  ever  after,  hia 
imagination  is  a  more  lordly  picture-gallery  than  that  of  ancestra' 
halls.  Through  that  gallery  he  wanders,  strong  in  his  humility 
and  resolve,  valiant  as  the  last  scion  of  noble  Norman  racea 
devoting  himself  as  of  old  knights  were  devoted,  by  eames 
midnight  meditation  and  holy  vows,  to 

"  Act, — act  in  the  living  Present ! 
Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead  !*' 

The  stately  hostess  retired,  and  the  next  day  the  new  lodge 
took  possession  of  his  room.     He  lived  entirely  apart  from  t\u 
old  lady,  although  under  the  same  roof.     Her  manner  of  life 
was  quiet  and  unobtrusive.     The  silence  of  the  ancient  mansion 
which  to  its  new  resident  was  truly  '*  the  still  air  of  deligbtfol 
studies,^'  was  not  disturbed  by  the  shrill  cackle  of  a  coontijr 
household.    In  the  morning,  after  he  had  settled  himself  Uk 
the  day's  occupation,  the  scholar  heard  the  faint  and  measoraf 
tread  of  the  old  lady  as  she  descended  to  breakfast,  her  siDceii 
gown  rustling  along  the  hall  as  if  the  shadowy  brocade  of  some 
elder  dnme  departed,  who  failed  to  discover  in  the  ghostly  still- 
ness  of  the  well-known  passage,  that  she  had  wandered  from 
her  sphere.     Then,  after  due  interval,  if,  upon  his  way  to  the 
day's  collegiate  duties,  the  professor  entered  the  hostess's  little 
parlor  to  offer  her  good  morning  or  make  some  domestic  sug- 
gestion, he  found  her  seated  by  the  open  window,  tbroogh 
which  stole  the  sweet  New  England  air,  lifting  the  few  gnf 
locks  that  straggled  from  the  turban,  as  tenderly  as  Greek 
winds  played  with  Helen's  curls.     Upon  her  lap  lay  an  open 
volume  of  Voltaire,  possibly,  for  the  old  lady's  mind  entertained 
whatever   was    vigorous   and   free,  —  and  from  the  brilliant 
wit  of  the  Frenchman,  and  his  icy  precision  of  thooght  and 
statement,  she   turned    to  the    warm  day  that   flooded  the 
meadows  with  summer,  and    which    in  the   high    tree-tops 
above  her  head  sang  in  breezy,  fitful  cadences  of  a  beauty  thit 
no  denizen  of  the  summer  shall  ever  see,  and  a  song  sweeter 
than  he  shall  ever  hear.     It  was  because  she  had  heard  and 
felt  this  breath  of  nature  that  the  matron  in  iter  qoaint  oM  ige 
could  enjoy  the  page  of  the  Frenchman,  even  as  in  her  yoii& 
she  could  have  admired  the  delicacy  of  his   poinMace  ndEfe, 
nor  have  less  enjoyed,  by  reason  of  that  admiration,  the  green 
garden-walk  of  Ferney,  in  which  she  might  have  seen  the». 
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Or  at  times,  as  the  scholar  studied,  he  heard  footsteps  upon 
the  walk,  and  the  old  knocker  clanged  the  arrival  of  guests 
who  passed  into  the  parlor,  and,  as  the  door  opened  and  closed, 
he  could  hear,  far  away  and  confused,  tlie  sounds  of  stately 
conversation,  until  there  was  a  prolonged  and  louder  noise,  a 
bustle,  the  jar  of  the  heavy  door  closing,  the  dying  echo  of 
footsteps, — and  then  the  deep  and  ghostly  silence  again  closed 
around  the  small  event  as  the  sea  ripples  into  calm  over  a  sink- 
ing stone.  Or  more  dreamily  still,  as  at  twilight  the  Poet  sat 
muHng  in  his  darkening  room  —  hearing  the  '*  footsteps  of 
angels"  sounding,  melodious  and  low,  through  all  the  other 
"  voices  of  the  Night,*'  he  seemed  to  catch  snatches  of  mourn- 
ful music  thrilling  the  deep  silence  with  sorrow,  and,  listening 
more  intently,  I>e  heard  distinctly  the  harpsichord  in  the  old 
lady's  parlor,  and  knew  that  she  was  sitting,  turbaned  and 
wrinkled,  where  she  had  sat  in  the  glowing  triumph  of  youth, 
and  with  wandering  fingers  was  drawing  in  feeble  and  uncer- 
tain cadence  from  the  keys,  tunes  she  had  once  dashed  from 
them  in  all  the  fulness  of  harmony.  Or  when,  the  summer 
following  the  Poet's  arrival,  the  blight  of  canker-worms  fell 
npon  the  stately  old  trees  before  the  house,  and  struck  them 
mortally,  so  that  they  gradually  wasted  and  withered  away,— 
if  then  the  young  man  entered  her  parlor  and  finding  her  by 
the  open  window,  saw  that  the  worms  were  crawling  over  her 
dress  and  hanging  from  her  white  turban,  and  asked  her  if 
they  were  not  disagreeable  and  if  she  wonld  do  nothing  to  de- 
stroy them,  she  raised  her  eyes  from  another  book  than  Vol- 
taire's and  said  to  him  gravely,  *'  Why,  sir,  they  are  our  fellow- 
worms,  and  have  as  good  a  right  to  live  as  we."  And  as  the 
Poet  returned  to  his  chamber,  musing  more  than  ever  upon 
the  Satnran  Time  that  so  remorselessly  consumes  his  own 
children,  and  pictaring  the  gay  youth  of  the  grave  old  hostess, 
he  could  not  but  pause,  leaning  upon  the  heavy  balusters  of 
the  stairs,  and  remember  the  tradition  of  the  house,  that  once, 
as  an  old  hostess,  like  his  own,  lay  waiting  for  death  in  her 
chamber,  she  sent  for  her  young  guests,  like  liimself,  to  come 
and  take  last  leave  of  her,  and  as  he  entered  her  room,  and 
advancing  to  her  bedside,  saw  her  lying  stretched  at  length  and 
clutching  the  clothes  closely  around  her  neck,  so  that  only  her 
sharply  featured  and  shrunken  face  was  visible,— the  fading  eye 
opened  upon  him  for  a  moment  and  he  heard  from  the  withered 
lips  this  stem  whisper  of  farewell,—*'  Young  man,  never  marry, 
for  beauty  comes  to  this  I" 
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The  lines  of  the  Poet  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  '\Yith 
the  old  house  and  its  liostess,  and  its  many  known  and  unknown 
associations,  there  was  no  lack  of  material  for  lliouj.'lit  and 
speculation.  A  country-house  in  New  England  which  is  not 
only  old,  but  by  the  character  of  its  structure  and  its  coherent 
history,  suggests  a  life  of  more  interest  and  dignity  than  tliat 
ot  a  snnple  countryman  "  wJiose  only  aim  was  to  mcrease  his 
store,  is  interesting  in  the  degree  of  its  rarity.  The  traveller 
upon  the  high  road  before  the  Cragie  House,  even  if  he  knew 
nothing  of  its  story,  would  be  struck  by  its  quaint  dignity  and 
respectability,  and  make  a  legend,  if  he  could  not  find  one 
already  made.  If,  however,  his  lot  had  been  cast  in  Cambrid-e, 
and  he  had  been  able  to  secure  a  room  in  the  mansion,  he 
would  not  rest  until  he  had  explored  the  traditions  of  its  origia 
and  occupancy,  and  had  given  his  fancy  moulds  in  which  to 
run  its  images.  He  would  have  found  in  the  churchvard  of 
Umbndge  a  freestone  tablet  supported  by  five  pillars,  upon 
whicli,  with  the  name  Col.  John  Vassal  died  in  1747,  are 
sculptured  the  words— Vas-sol,  and  the  emblems,  a  goblet  and 
sun.  U'hether  this  device  was  a  proud  assertion  of  the  fact, 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  family  should  be  always  as 

'*  A  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South," 
happily  no  historian  records ;  for  the  beaker  has  hug  since  been 
drained  to  the  dregs,  and  of  the  stately  family  nothing  survivtd 

^^^}u^  ^^  P^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^'^  residence  in  the  house,  but  an 
old  black  man  who  had  been  born,  a  slave,  in  the  njansic/;i 
during  the  last  days  of  the  Vassals,  and  who  occasionally  re- 
turned  to  visit  his  earliest  haunts  like  an  Indian  the  huniin? 
grounds  of  his  extinct  tribe. 

This  Col.  John  Vassal  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  house 

towards  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.     Upan  an 

iron  in  the  back  of  one  of  the  chimneys,  there  is  the  date, 

1769— which  probably  commemorates  no  more  than  ilie  fact 

of  its  own  insertion  at  that  period,  inasmuch  as  the  builder  of 

the  house  would  hardly  commit  the  authentic  witness  of  its 

erection  to  the  mercies  of  smoke  and  soot.     History  capitulates 

before  the  exact  date  of  the  buildiug  of  the  Cragie  House,  as 

completely  as  before  that  of  the  foundation  of  Thebes.    But  the 

house  was  evidently  generously  built,  and  Col.  John  Vassal 

having  lived  there  in  generous  style,  died,  and  lies  under  the 

frce-stone  tablet.     His  son  John  fell  upon  revolutionary  times, 
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and  wras  a  royalist.  The  observer  of  the  house  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  fact.  That  the  occupant  of  such  a  mansion  should, 
in  colonial  troubles,  side  with  the  government  was  as  natural 
as  llie  fealty  of  a  Douglas  or  a  Howard  to  the  king. 

Tiie  house,  however,  passed  from  his  hands,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  the  provincial  government  at  the  beginning  of  serious 
work  with  the  mother  country.  After  the  battle  of  Banker 
Hill,  it  was  allotted  to  General  Washington  as  his  head  quarter?. 
It  was  entirely  unfurnished,  but  the  charity  of  neighbours  filled 
it  with  necessary  furniture.  The  south-eastern  room  upon  the 
lower  floor,  at  the  right  of  the  front  door,  and  now  occupied  as 
a  study  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  was  devoted  to  the  same  purpose 
by  Washington.  The  room  over  it,  as  Madame  Cragie  has 
already  informed  us,  was  his  chamber.  The  room  upon  the 
lower  floor,  in  the  rear  of  the  study,  which  was  afterwards  en- 
lar;zed  and  is  now  the  Poet's  library,  was  occupied  by  the  aids- 
de-camps  of  tlie  commander-in-chief.  And  the  southwest  room, 
upon  the  lower  floor,  was  Mrs.  Washington's  drawing  room. 
Ihe  rich  old  wood  carving  in  this  apartment  is  still  remarkable, 
s-ill  certifies  the  frequent  presence  of  fine  society.  For, 
altljough  during  the  year  in  which  Washington  occupied  the 
mansion,  there  could  have  been  j\s  little  desire  as  means  for 
gay  festivity  ;  yet  Washington  and  his  leading  associates  were 
all  gentlemen — men  who  would  have  graced  tlie  elegance  of  a 
court  with  the  same  dignity  that  made  the  plainness  of  a  republic 
admirable.  Many  of  Washington's  published  letters,  are 
dated  from  this  house.  And  could  the  walls  whi:?per,  we  should 
i^ear  more  and  better  things  of  him,  than  could  ever  be  re- 
corded. In  his  chamber  are  still  the  gay-painted  tiles  peculiar 
to  fine  houses  of  the  period  ;  and  upon  their  quaint  and  grotes- 
que  images  the  glancing  eyes  of  the  Poet's  children  now  won- 
deringly  linger,  where  the  sad  and  doubtful  ones  of  Washington 
innst  have  often  fullen  as  he  meditated  the  darkness  of  the  future. 

Ma!iy  of  these  peculiarities  and  memories  of  the  mansion 

appear  in  the  Poet's  verses.     In  the  opening  of  the  poem  *'  To 

a  CiiiJd/' whence  many  a  motto  is taken,the  tiles  are  painted  anew. 

**  The  lady  with  the  gay  macaw, 
The  dancing  girl,  the  grave  Bashaw 

With  bearded  lip  and  chin  ; 
And,  leaning  idly  o'er  his  gate, 
Beneath  the  imperial  fan  of  state, 

The  Chinese  mandarin.'* 

The  next  figure  that  distinctly  appears  in  the  old   house  is 
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that  of  Thomas  Tracy,  a  personage  of  whom  the  household 
traditions  are  extremely  fond.  He  was  a  rich  man,  in  the 
fabulous  style  of  the  East ;  such  a  nabob  as  Oriental  imagi- 
nations can  everywhere  easily  conjure,  while  practical  experience 
wonders  that  they  are  so  rare.  He  carried  himself  with  a  rare 
lavishness.  Servants  drank  costly  wines  from  carved  pitchers 
in  the  incredible  days  of  Thomas  Tracy  ;  and  in  his  stately  man- 
sion, a  hundred  guests  sat  down  to  banquets,  and  pledged  tlieir 
host  in  draughts  whose  remembrance  keep  his  name  sweet,  as 
royal  bodies  were  preserved  in  wine  and  spices.  In  the  early 
days  of  national  disorder,  he  sent  out  privateers  to  scour  the 
seas  and  bleed  Spanish  galleons  of  their  sunniest  juices,  and 
reap  golden  harvests  of  fruits  and  spices,  of  silks  and  satiDs, 
from  East  and  West  Indian  ships,  that  the  bountiful  table  of 
Vassal  House  might  not  fail,  nor  the  carousing  days  of  Thomas 
Tracy  become  credible.  But  these  "  spacious  times''  of  the 
large-hearted  and  large-handed  gentleman  suddenly  ended. 
^  The  wealthy  man  failed ;  no  more  hundred  guests  appeared  at 
banquets;  no  more  privateers  sailed  into  Boston  Bay,  recking 
with  riches  from  every  zone ;  Spain,  the  Brazils,  the  Indies,  uo 
more  rolled  their  golden  sands  into  the  pockets  of  Thomas 
Tracy;  servants,  costly  wines,  carved  pictures,  all  began  to 
glimmer  and  go,  and  finally  Thomas  Tracy  and  his  incredible 
days  vanished  as  entirely  as  the  gorgeous  pavilions  with  which 
the  sun  in  setting  piles  the  summer  west. 

After  this  illuminated  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  house, 
Captain  Joseph  Lee,  a  brother  of  Madame  Tracy,  appears  iu 
the  annals,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  illustrated  them  bv  any 
special  gifts  or  graces.  Tradition  remains  silent,  piuing  lor 
Thomas  Tracy,  until  it  lifts  its  head  upon  the  entry  into  the  house 
of  Andrew  Cragie,  Apothecary-General  to  the  Northern  pro- 
vincial  army,  wlio  amassed  a  fortune  in  that  ofUce,  which,  like 
his  great  predecessor,  he  presently  lost ;  but  not  until  he  had 
built  a  bridge  over  the  Charles  river,  connecting  Cambriilge 
with  Boston,  which  is  still  known  by  his  name.  Andrew  Cra^ie 
did  much  for  the  house,  even  enlarging  it  to  its  present  furai ; 
but  tradition  is  hard  upon  him«  it  declares  Lliat  he  was  a 
huge  man,  heavy  and  dull ;  and  evidently  looks  upon  his 
career  as  the  high  lyric  of  Thomas  Tracy's,  muddled  into  tough 
proi^e.  In  the  best  and  most  prosperous  days  of  Andrew 
Cragie,  the  estate  comprised  two-hundred  acres.  Upon  the 
site  of  the  present  observatory,  not  far  from  the  mansion,  stood 
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a  summer-house,  but  whether  of  any  rare  architectural  device, 
whether,  in  fact,  any  orphic  genius  of  those  days  said  a 
summer-house,  which,  like  that  of  Mr.  Emerson's,  only 
*•  lacked  scientific  arrangement''  to  be  quite  perfect,  does  not 
appear.  Like  the  apothecary  to  the  American  army,  the  sum- 
mer-house is  gone,  as  likewise  an  aqueduct,  that  brought  water 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Tradition,  so  enamored  of  Tracy,  is 
generous  enough  to  mention  a  dinner-party  given  by  Andrew 
Cragie  every  Saturday,  and  on  one  occasion  points  out  peruked 
and  powdered  Talleyrand,  among  the  guests.  This  betrays  the 
presence  in  the  house  of  the  best  society  then  to  be  had.  But 
the  prosperous  Cragie  could  not  avoid  the  fate  of  his  opulent 
predecessor,  who  also  gave  banquets.  Things  rushed  on  too 
rapidly  for  him.  The  bridge,  aqueduct  and  summer-house, 
two  hundred  acres  and  an  enlarged  house,  were  too  much  for 
t!ie  fortune  acquired  in  dealing  medicaments  to  the  American 
army.  The  "  spacious  times"  of  Andrew  Cragie  also  came  to 
an  end.  A  visitor  walked  yith  him  through  his  large  and 
handsome  rooms,  and  struck  with  admiration,  exclaimed, 

"Mr.  Cragie,  I  should  think  you  could  lose  yourself  in  all 
this  spaciousness/' 


Mr.. 


."  (tradition  has  forgotten  the  name)  said  the 


hospitable  and  ruined  host,  "  I  Aave  lost  myself  it  it," — and  we 
do  not  find  him  again. 

After  his  disappearance  Mrs.  Cragie,  bravely  swallowing  the 
risings  of  pride,  and  still  revealing  in  her  character  and  de- 
ineanor  the  worthy  mistress  of  a  noble  mansion,  let  rooms. 
Edward  Everett  resided  here  just  after  his  marriage,  and  while 
''till  Professor  in  the  college  of  which  he  was  afterwardsPresident. 
Williard  Phillips,  Jared  Sparks,  now  the  head  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  the  Lexicographer,  have  all 
resided  here,  sometimes  sharing  the  house  with  Mrs.  Cragie, 
a^^d,  in  the  case  of  Mr,  Worcester,  occupying  it  jointly  with 
Mr.  Longfellow  when  the  grave  old  lady  removed  her  stately 
turban  for  the  last  time. 

The  Cragie  House  is  now  the  Poet's,  and  has  again  acquired 
a  distinctive  interest  in  history.  It  was  in  Portland,  Maine, 
in  the  year  1807,  and  in  an  old  square  wooden  house  upon  the 
edie  of  the  sea,  that  Longfellow  was  born.  The  old  house 
stood  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  separated  only  by  a  street 
from  the  water.  In  the  lower  story  there  is  now  a  shop, — a 
bookseller's,  doubtless, — muses  imagination, — so  that  the  same 
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house  which  gave  a  singer  to  the  world  may  offer  to  the  world 
'  his  songs  to  justify  its  pride  in  him.     He  graduated  at  Bruns- 

[  wick  with  Haw^thorne,  whom  then  the  Poet  knew  only  as  a  shy 

youth  in  a  bright-buttoned  coat,  flitting  across  the  college 

grounds.     During  his  college  days  he  wooed  the  muses,  as  all 

students  woo  ;  and  in  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette,  then 

I  published  in  Boston,  the  world  learned  how  his  suit  prospered. 

In  1826  Longfellow  first  visited  Europe.     He  loitered  through 

Trance,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  and  re- 

;  turned  to  America  in  1 829.     Appointed  professor  in  his  alma 

i  mater,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  scholar's  life,  poring  long 

and  earnestly  over  the  literature  of  lands  which  he  knew  so 
I  well  and  truly  that  their  literature  lived  for  him  and  was  not  a 

t  hard  hieroglyph  only.   During  these  quiet  professional  years  be 

I  contributed  articles  to  the  North  American  Review — a  pro- 

!  ceeding  not  unprecedented  among  New  England  scholars,  and 

1  in  which  Emerson,  the  Everetts,  and  all  the  more  illustrious  of 

'  the  literary  men  of  the  north,  have  been  participants.    The 

forms  of  foreign  travel  gradually  grouped  themselves  in  his 
mind.     Vivid  pictures  of  European  experience,  such  as  illumi- 
j  nate  the  memory  of  every  young  and  romantic  traveller,  con- 

stantly flashed  along  his  way,  and  he  bcgnn  to  retrace  them  iu 
words,  that  others  might  know,  according  to  the  German  pro- 
'  verb,  that  "  behind  the  mountains  there  are  men  also." 

In  this  way  commenced  the  publication  of  "  Outre  Mcr,  or 
Sketches  from  Beyond  Sea,"  a  work  of  foreign  reminiscences, 
tales  and  reveries  of  the  life  peculiar  to  Europe.  It  was  pub- 
lished, originally,  in  numbers,  by  Samuel  Colman,  a  townsman 
of  the  author's.  Like  the  Sketcli  Book,  it  was  issued  whenever 
a  number  was  prepared,  but  unlike  the  author  of  the  Sketch 
Book,  the  Professor  could  not  write  as  his  motto,  "  I  have  no 
w  ife  nor  children,  good  or  bad,  to  provide  for  ;*'  for  in  the 
midst  of  the  quiet  professorial  days,  still  a  very  young  man,  the 
Poet  was  married, — a  fleeting  joy  ending  by  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  Rotterdam  in  1835.  In  Brunswick,  also,  and  at  this 
time,  he  made  the  translation  of  the  ode  upon  '*  Coplas  de 
Manrique,"  by  his  son  Don  Jose  Manrique,  a  rich,  ojournUiilj- 
rolling  Spanish  poem.  The  earlier  verses  of  the  young  in.n 
had  made  their  mark.  In  school  reading-books,  and  in 
volumes  of  elegant  extracts,  and  preserved  in  many  a  daintily 
ribboned  manuscript,  the  "  April  Day,*'  "  Woods  in  Winter/' 
*'  Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns  at  Belhlehem/'  "  Burial  of  tl.e 
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Miiinisink/'  and  others,  were  readily  found.  As  yet  the  Poet 
was  guiltless  of  a  volume,  but  his  name  was  known,  and  upon 
the  credit  of  a  few  fugitive  pieces  he  was  mentioned  first  after 
tlie  monopolizing  masters  of  American  verse. 

In  the  year  1835  he  received  the  appointment  of  Professor 
in  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  accepted,  but 
sailed  for  Europe  again  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Upon  leav- 
ing he  committed  the  publication  of  "Outre  Mer"to  the  Harpers 
in  New  York,  who  issued  the  entire  work  in  two  volumes.  The 
second  European  visit  was  confined  to  the  North  of  Europe, 
Denmark,  England,  Sweden,  Germany,  a  long  pause  in  Hol- 
land, and  Paris.  In  the  autumn  of  1836  he  returned,  and  in 
December  of  the  same  year  removed  to  Cambridge  to  reside. 
Here,  again,  the  North  American  Review  figures  a  little  in  the 
literary  life  of  the  Poet.  He  wrote  several  articles  for  it  during 
the  leisure  of  his  engagements  as  Professor  of  Modem  Liter- 
ature, and,  at  length,  as  we  have  seen,  one  calm  afternoon  in 
tlie  summer  of  1837,  Longfellow  first  took  lodgings  in  the 
Cragic  House,  with  which  the  maturity  and  extent  of  his  re- 
putation was  to  be  so  closely  associated. 

Some  wan  ghost  of  Thomas  Tracy,  lordly  with  lace  and 
gracious  in  perfumed  pomp,  surely  the  Poet  saw  advancing 
holding  in  his  hand  some  one  of  those  antique  carved  pitch- 
ers brimmed  with  that  costly  wine,  and  exhorting  him  to  drain 
potent  draughts,  that  not  by  him  should  the  fame  of  the 
incredible  days  be  tarnished,  but  that,  as  when  a  hundred  guests 
?at  at  the  banquet,  and  a  score  of  full-freighted  ships  arrived 
for  Thomas  Tracy,  tlie  traveller  should  say, 

*'  A  purple  light  shines  over  all, 
It  beams  from  the  Luck  of  Edenball." 

The  vow  was  pledged,  and  now  under  the  few  elms  that  remain 
of  those  which  the  fellow-worms  of  Mrs.  Cragie  bligljted,  the 
ghost  of  Thomas  Tracy  walks  appeased. 

Ill  his  still  southeastern  upper  chamber,in  which  Washington 
iind  also  slept,  the  Poet  wrote  "Hyperion'^  in  the  years  1838-9. 
It  is  truly  a  romance,  a  beaker  of  the  wine  of  youth,  and  was 
instantly  received  as  such  by  the  public.  That  public  was,  and 
Diust  always  be,  of  the  young.  No  book  had  appeared  which 
so  admirably  expressed  the  romantic  experience  of  every  poetic 
young  mind  in  Euro|)e,  and  an  experience  which  will  be  con- 
stantly renewed.  Probably  no  American  book  had  ever  so 
[assionate  a  popularity  as  "  Hyperion."      It  was  published  in 
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the  sammer  of  18S9  by  Colmaiiy  who  had  then  removed  to 
New- York,  but  at  the  time  of  publication  he  failed,  and  it  was 
undertaken  by  John  Owen,  the  University  publisher  in 
Cambridge.  It  is  a  Bingular  tribute  to  the  integrity  of  the 
work,  and  a  marked  illustration  of  the  peculiarity  of  American 
developement,  that  Horace  Greeley,  famous  as  a  political 
journalist,  and  intimately  associated  with  every  kind  of  positive 
and  practical  movement,  was  among  the  very  earliest  of  the 
warmest  lovers  of  "  Hyperion."  It  shows  the  national 
eclecticism  of  sentiment  and  sense,  which  is  constantly  betray- 
ing itself  in  a  thousand  other  ways 

Here,  too,  in  the   southeast  chamber,  were  written  t!;e 
^'Voices  of  the  Night,*'  published  in  1840.  Some  of  the  more 
noted,  such  as  the  "Psalm  of  Life,'*  had  already  appeared  in 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine.     Strangely  enough  as  a  fact  in 
!  American  literary  history,   the  fame  of  the  romance  was  even 

i  surpassed,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  day  was 

Lfongfellow's  Poems.  They  were  read  every  where  by  every 
one,  and  were  republished  and  have  continued  to  be  republished 
in  England  and  in  various  other  countries.  The  secret  of  his 
popularity  as  a  poet  is  probably  that  of  all  similar  popularity, 
namely,  the  fact  that  his  poetry  expresses  a  universal  sentiment 
in  the  simplest  and  most  melodious  manner.  Each  of  his  most 
noted  poems  is  the  song  of  a  feeling  common  to  every  mind  in 
moods  into  which  every  mind  is  liable  to  fall.  Thus  *'  A  Psalni 
of  Life,"  '« Footsteps  of  Angels,"  *'  To  the  Biver  Charles," 
"  Excelsior,*'  "  The  Bridge,"  A  Gleam  of  Sunshine,"  "  Tlie 
Day  is  done,"  «'  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,**  "  The  Arrow 
and  the  Song,'*  «  The  Fire  of  Driftwood,"  "  Twilight,"  "  Tiie 
Open  Window,"  are  all  most  adequate  and  inexpressibly  delicate 
renderings  of  quite  universal  emotions.  There  is  a  humauitv 
in  them  which  is  irresistible  iu  the  fit  measures  to  which  thej 
are  wedded.  If  some  elegiac  poets  have  strung  rosaries  of  tears, 
there  is  a  weakness  of  woe  in  their  verses  which  repels ;  but  the 
quiet,  pensive  thought,— *the  twilight  of  the  mind,  in  which  the 
little  facts  of  life  are  saddened  in  view  of  their  relation  to  the 
eternal  laws,  time  and  change, — this  is  the  meditation  ai;d 
mourning  of  every  manly  heart ;  and  this  is  the  alluring  and 
permanent  charm  of  Longfellow's  poetry. 

In  1842  the  Ballads  and  other  Poems  were  published,  and  ia 
the  same  year  the  Poet  sailed  again  for  Europe.  He  pas5t  J 
the  summer  upon  tlie  Ehine,  residing  some  time  at  Bop;»ari, 
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where  he  saw  much  of  the  ardent  young  German  poet 
Freiligrath.  He  returned  after  a  few  months,  composing  the 
poems  on  slavery  during  the  homeward  passage.  Upon  landing, 
he  found  the  world  drunken  with  the  grace  of  Fanny  Ellsler, 
and  learned,  from  high  authority,  that  her  saltations  were  more 
than  poetry,  whereupon  he  wrote  the  fragrant  "  Spanish 
Student,''  which  smells  of  the  utmost  South,  and  was  a  strange 
blossoming  for  the  garden  of  Thomas  Tracy. 

In  1843  Longfellow  bought  the  house.  The  two  hundred 
acres  of  Andrew  Cragie  had  shrunken  to  eight.  But  the 
meadow-land  in  front  sloping  to  the  river  was  secured  by  the 
Poet,  who  thereby  secured  also  the  wide  and  winning  prospect, 
the  broad  green  reaches,  and  the  gentle  Milton  hills.  And  if, 
fitting  in  the  most  midsummer  moment  of  his  life,  he  yielded 
to  the  persuasions  of  the  siren  landscape  before  him  and  the 
vague  voices  of  the  ancestral  house,  and  dreamed  of  a  fate 
fairer  than  any  Vassal,  or  Tracy,  or  Cragie  knew,  even  when 
thej  mused  upon  the  destiny  of  the  proudest  son  of  their 
house, — was  it  a  dream  too  dear,  a  poem  impossible  ? 

In  1846  the  "  Belfry  of  Bruges''  collection  was  published, 
in  1S47  the  "  EvangeUne,"  in  iHbO  "  Seaside  and  Fireside," 
and  in  1851  the  best  of  his  works,  up  to  the  present 
time. — "  The  Golden  Legend."  In  this  poem  he  has  obeyed 
the  highest  humanity  of  the  poet's  calling,  by  revealing, — 
\Tliicb  alone  the  poet  can, — not  coldly,  but  in  the  glowing  and 
.'jffluent  reality  of  life,  this  truth,  that  the  same  human  heart 
hds  throbbed  in  all  ages  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  tiiat 
the  devotion  of  Love  is  for  ever  and  from  the  beginning,  the 
true  salvation  of  man.  To  this  great  and  fundamental  value  of 
the  poem  is  added  all  the  dramalic  precision  of  the  most 
accomplished  artist.  The  art  is  so  subtly  concealed  that  it  is 
not  suspected.  The  rapid  reader  exclaims,  "Why  I  there  is 
no  modern  blood  in  this;  it  might  have  been  exhumed  in  a 
cloister/'  Yes,  and  there  is  the  triumph  of  art.  So  entirely 
are  the  intervening  years  annihilated  that  their  existence  is  not 
suspected.  Taking  us  by  the  hand,  as  Virgil  Dante,  the  Poet 
introduces  us  directly  to  the  time  he  chooses,  and  we  are  at 
once  [lushed  and  warmed  by  the  same  glorious  and  eternal 
heart  which  is  also  the  light  of  our  day.  Tiiis  is  the  stroke 
which  makes  all  times  and  nations  kin,  and  which,  in  any 
individual  instance,  certifies  the  poetic  power. 

The  library  of  the  Poet  is  the  long  northeastern  room  upon 
the  lower  floor.     It  opens  upon  the  garden,  which  retains  still 
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the  quaint  devices  of  an  antique  design  bannonioQS  with  the 
house.  The  room  is  surrounded  with  handsome  book-cases, 
and  one  stands  also  between  two  Corinthian  columns  at  one  end, 
which  impart  dignity  and  richness  to  the  apartment,  A  little 
table  by  the  northern  window,  looking  upon  the  garden,  is  the 
usual  seat  of  the  Poet.  A  bust  or  two,  the  rich  carvings  of  the 
cases,  the  spaciousness  of  the  room,  a  leopard-skin  lying  upon 
the  floor,  and  a  few  shelves  of  strictly  literary  curiosities,  reveal 
not  only  the  haunt  of  the  elegant  scholar  and  poet,  but  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  family  circle.  But  the  northern  gloom 
of  a  New  England  winter  is  intolerant  of  this  serene  dehght, 
this  beautiful  domesticity,  and  urges  the  inmates  to  the  smaller, 
room  in  front  of  the  house  communicating  with  the  librarr, 
and  the  study  of  General  Washington.  This  is  still  dis- 
tinctively "the  study,"  as  the  rear  room  is  "  the  library/' 
Books  are  here,  and  all  the  graceful  detail  of  an  elegant 
household,  and  upon  the  walls  hang  crayon  portraits  of 
Emerson,  Sumner,  and  Hawthorne 

Emerging  into  the  hall,  the  eyes  of  the  visitor  fall  upon 
the  massive  old  staircase  with  the  clock  upon. the  landing. 
Directly  he  hears  a  singing  in  his  mind : 

«*  Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street, 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar-trees  their  shadows  throw. 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all, 

*  For  ever— never  I 

Never— for  ever  I '  " 

But  he  does  not  see  the  particular  clock  of  the  poem,  vlnch 
stood  upon  another  staircase  in  another  quaint  old  man- 
sion,— although  the  verse  truly  belongs  to  all  old  clocks  in  all 
old  country-seats,  just  as  the  *' Village  Blacksmith"  and  bis 
smithy  are  not  alone  the  stalwart  man  and  dingy  shop  under 
the  '^  spreading  chestnut-tree"  which  the  Professor  daily  pa55e^ 
upon  his  way  to  his  college  duties,  but  belong  wherever  a 
smithy  stands.  Through  the  meadows  in  front  flows  the  placid 
Charles. 

"  River  !  that  in  silence  windest 

Thro*  the  meadows,  bright  and  free, 
Till  at  length  thy  rest  thou  6ndest 
In  the  bosom  of  the  sea  t  '* 

So  calmly,  likewise,  flows  the  Poet's  life.     No  longer  in  h'^ 
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the  aweet  melanclioly  of  tlie  old 
ilion  recurda  a  ghost  in  those 
[jn  of  them  should  pasa  away, 
■rms  destroyed  the  eJms  in  front, 
garden,  faded  as  ahe  failed,  and 
her   dentil.     But  tlie   pensive 
leds  a  softer  tbaii  tiie  *'  purple 
ipon  ilie  Poet's  fancies  and  iiia 
Gulden  Legend  knowa,  best  of 
of  that  life  in  tlie  old  Craige 
this  slight  sketch,  had  almost 
bile  the  exquisite  music  of  tliia 
I  the  heart  of  the  reader,  as  he 
lot  seem  to  be  sitting,  on  one 
IS,  in  the  old  chamber  where  so 
ihe  luxury  of  reverie,  and  hear- 
1  ghosts  of  tunes  long  since  for- 
l  trembling  widow  of  Andrew 
harpsichord : 
i  bj  the  Lindens 
D  the  shade, 
'el led  pathtvajr 
sliadow  plajed. 
wry  window 


sfoundUnd  house-dog 
by  the  door ; 
is  Utile  pUvmatca 
iturn  no  more. 

not  under  the  Lindens, 

lOt  in  tbu  hall  ; 

1  silence,  and  sadness, 


rarm,  soft  hand." 
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Bat  better  still,  and  better  far,  than  this,  we  can  fancy  tk 
poet  recalling  old  scenes,  and  thoughts,  and  bright  poetie 
dreams,  thus,  m  a  poem  written  in  **  the  old  house  at  home"^ 
The  Prelude  to  the  Foices  of  tie  NiglU  :^ 

Pleasant  it  tras,  when  wooda  were  green, 

And  winds  were  soft  and  low. 
To  lie  amid  some  sylvan  scene, 
Where,  the  long  drooping  bonghs  betHicn, 
Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 
Alternate  come  and  go ; 

Or  where  the  denser  grove  receives 

No  sunlight  from  above^ 
But  the  dark  foUage  interweaves 
In  one  unbroken  roof  of  leaves, 
Underneath  whose  sloping  eaves 

The  shadows  hardlj  move. 

Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree 

I  laj  upon  the  ground ; 
His  hoary  imns  uplifted  he. 
And  all  the  broad  leaves  orer  me 
Clapped  their  little  hands  in  glee, 

With  one  continuous  sound ;— * 

A  slumberous  sounds— a  sound  that  brings 

The  feelings  of  a  dream,-* 
As  of  innumerable  wings, 
As,  when  a  bell  no  longer  swings, 
Faint  the  hoUow  murmur  rings 

O'er  meadow,  lake,  and  stream. 

And  dreams  of  tiiai  which  oaaaMt  die, 

Bright  visions,  cattle  to  me. 
As  lapped  in  thought  I  used  to  fie, 
And  gaze  into  the  summer  sky. 
Where  the  saiKng  doiids  went  fay, 

like  ships  upon  the  sea ; 

Ihreams  that  the  soul  of  youth  Engage 

Ere  FaD<7  has  been  quelled ; 
Old  legions  «f  the  BumkiBh  page, 
Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage, 
Tales  that  have  the  rhne  of  age, 

And  chronicles  of  £Id. 


lUBRICAN   ADTSOBB. 

Still  tbeM  qoaint  eld  themes, 
Lhe  dtj'a  tWng 
eahDess  of  the  atreuns, 
d  bj  shades  and  soniij  gleams, 
jp'eeo  land  of  dreams, 
land  of  song. 

t  Penteooiit,  vUcb  brings 
ig,  clothed  tike  a  bride, 
Dg  buds  nnfcdd  their  wings, 
)-caps  lutTe  golden  rings, 
1  aunj' things, 
ih«  woodlauds  wide. 

roM  whispered  tew  md  ntild ; 
wnadof  joyi 

ay  plajntMes  when  a  dilld, 
me  ia  their  arms  so  wild! 
Dked  at  me  and  imiledf 
ve  aboy; 

iiispered,  mild  md  low, 
he  a  child  ence  mvre  1" 
their  long  anna  to  and  fro, 
sd  solemnly  and  sbw ; 
ot  choose  bnt  go 
woodlands  hoir ; 

he  and  breathing  air, 
ot«nn  wood, 
silent  everywhere  I 
folded  hands  seemed  there, 
her  evening  prarer  I 
In  prayer  I  stood. 


1  sombrons  pines ; 

'  &n-like  brancfaes  grew, 

jie  darted  throng, 

and  blue, 

;  lines. 

ary  brain, 

shower, 

came  back  again ; 
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Low  lispings  of  the  summer  nin, 
Dropping  on  the  ripened  graio, 
Ab  once  upon  the  flower. 

Visions  of  childhood !  stay,  0  stay  I 

Ye  were  so  sweet  and  wild ! 
And  distant  voices  seemed  to  say, 
"  It  cannot  be  I    They  pass  away  I 
Other  themes  demand  thy  lay ; 
Thou  art  no  more  a  child ! 

"  The  land  of  Song  within  thee  lies, 

Watered  by  living  springs  ; 
The  lids  of  Fancy's  sleepless  eyes 
Are  gates  unto  that  Paradise, 
Holy  thoughts,  like  stars,  arise. 

Its  clouds  are  angels'  wings. 

'<  Learn,  that  henceforth  thy  song  shall  b«, 
Not  mountams  capped  with  snow. 

Nor  forests  sounding  like  the  sea, 

Nor  rivers  flowing  ceaselessly, 

Where  the  woodlands  bend  to  see 
The  bending  heavens  below. 

"  There  is  a  forest,  where  the  din 

Of  iron  branches  sounds  I 
A  mighty  river  roars  between, 
And  whosoever  looks  therein 
Sees  the  heavens  all  black  with  sin, — 

Sees  not  its  depths,  nor  bounds. 

'*  Athwart  the  swinging  branches  cast. 

Soft  rays  of  sunshine  pour ; 
Then  comes  the  fearful  wintry  blast ; 
Our  hopes,  like  withered  leaves,  fall  fast  ; 
Pallid  lips  say,  *  It  is  passed  ! 

We  can  return  no  moro !' 

"  Look,  then,  into  thine  heart,  and  write ! 

Yes,  into  Life's  deep  stream ! 
All  forms  of  sorrow  and  delight. 
All  solemn  Voices  of  the  Night, 
That  can  soothe  thee,  or  affiight, 

Be  these  henceforth  thy  theme." 


Art.  VI.— another  MARY. 


'indress  of  the  House  of  La 
A  B'wgrapJiy,  abridged  from 
of  "Tlie  Heir  of  RedclvfTe." 
[id  Son,  West  Strand.  1858. 

an  in  what  ph.iae  soever  they 
lind  are  jrosscssed  of  a  charm 
ibling  in  their  tendency  timt 
le  Iicart  purilieil  by  the  mere 
liysical  courage  disjiiayed  by 
or  tiie  chivalric  feats  so  fre- 
aa  military  life,  noble  as  they 
nothingness  wlien  contrasted 
e  which  inspires  a  pure  and 
and  elevated  in  position,  to 
tioiialities  of  her  station,  and 
tioii  of  her  sex.  Tlie  sainted 
ipcr  was  a  true  tj  pe  of  that 
■e  is  superseded  by  grace,  tlio 
t  soothed  into  the  fuld  of  re- 
this  one  gentle  woman,  baa 
1  all  the  vaunted  prowess  ot 
y  of  wiiora   worked  for  evil 

itself  the  very  highest  tribute 
33  of  an  institution  which  has 
rirtue  than  almost  any  other 
one  who  avowedly  differs  in 
roman  whose  life  and  virtues 
g  allowance  for  some  slight 
,  we  are  free  to  admit  that  it 
al  and  tolerant  spirit.  After 
latl  endeavour  to  give  a  short 
oir. 

ITS,  t'oUNDHESS  OF  THE  HODSB 

DBiUX,  was  born  at  Barsac  on 
father  was  an  untitled  noble 
he  was  a  gflod  amiable  man, 
vas  remarkable  for  great  piety 
vaa  the  eldest  of  four  children, 
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three  girls  and  one  boy,  and  there  is  little  to  be  recorded  of 
Ijer  childhood  save  her  extreme  delicacy,  which  made  her  pa- 
rents at  one  period  dread  she  would  be  deformed ;  this  how- 
ever  was  not  the  fact :  thongh  not  by  any  means  pretty,  her 
expression  was  so  sweet  and  her  eye  so  soft  and  gentle,  tiiat  it 
gave  her  a  peculiar  attractiveness  which  aided  materially  in 
after  life  to  win  tlie  hearts  of  the  most  froward. 

Beside  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  children  of  havinsra 
good  mother,  their  nurse  was  equally  remarkable  for  her  piety, 
and  assisted  materially  both  by  precept  and  example  to  th:r 
mental  culture.  We  must  not  omit  one  peculiar  trait  in  \xt 
mode  of  training.  She  was  a  communicant  on  all  great  F.-j.i- 
vals,  and  the  dav  before  she  uniformlv  checked  any  ebullition 

m  *-•  •  ".If 

of  temper  or  unruliness  in  her  young  charges  by  saying,  '*  My 
dears,  you  must  not  vex  your  nurse,  it  will  be  her  good  day 
to-morrow  !" — and  thus  she  in  a  great  measure'  imparted  il  2 
holy  peace  and  reverence  of  her  own  mind  to  her  nursery.  Oa 
tlie  great  day  she  dressed  with  peculiar  care  and  neatness,  and 
the  children  accompanied  her  to  mass,  where  they  became  im- 
pressed with  the  strongest  devotional  feeling,  and  on  return::i3 
home,  considered  themselves  bound  durini?  that  entire  dav  to 
be  particularly  good,  in  order  not  to  disturb  their  nurse  \\hom 
they  dearly  loved ;  thus  were  their  hearts  early  trained,  net  only 
to  love  virtue  for  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  but  even  to  respeci 
in  others  tlie  possession  of  it. 

The  little  Marie  Therese  began  early  to  practise  forbearaiice 
and  mortification,  and  for  this  purpose  imposed  various  pen- 
ances on  herself  which  she  performed  with  a  cheerful  and  hap;^y 
spirit,  such  as  denying  herself  at  meals  some  favorite  dish  aiii 
other  little  acts  of  self-restraint.  She  made  a  sort  of  compict 
before  a  crucifix  every  day  of  bearing  "  Three  crosses  wiiliCuit 
crying  ;*'  if  a  fourth  came,  however,  slie  was  at  liberty  to  in- 
uige  her  tears  ;  this  was  sowing  the  good  seed  in  right  earliest, 
and  a  rich  and  plenteous  harvest  of  golden  and  glorious  fr-iv 
it  produced  in  her  afterlife  of  patient  se-lf  abnegation. 

To  her  good  mother  was  siie  indebted  for  that  sweet  and 
tender  charity  which  marked  her  whole  career ;  their  household 
Was  a  truly  patriarchal  one,  and  the  noble  hearted  Madame  de 
Lamourous  sat  like  the  ladies  of  old  with  her  little  dauirliters 
around  her,  sending  them  on  missions  of  charity  and  kindness, 
carrying  dainties  to  some  poor  dependent  who  was  ill,  or  it 
might  be  to  soothe  a  fretful  infant  if  the  mother  were  bu^y 
performing  some  domestic  duty. 
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At  eleven  years  old  she  was  admitted  to  her  first  communion, 
and  on  Ascension  day  received  with  much  fear  and  trembling, 
yet  with  great  eagerness  and  love,  the  Holy  Communion.  The 
Sunday  festival  crowned  the  bliss  of  the  week,  and  in  her  old 
age  she  would  reveri  to  those  innocent  and  happy  days  when 
dancing  formed  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  her  hfe. 

**  We  were  very  fond  of  dancing,"  she  would  say  when  in  after 
years  recalling  those  halcyon  days  of  youth,  "  and  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  gentleman  one  of  us  would  wear  a  bow  of  rose 
colored  ribbon  in  her  hair.  Often  in  the  midst  of  our  sports 
we  would  recollect  that  we  had  a  prayer  still  unsaid  :  then  we 
would  break  off  for  our  devotions,  and  then  resume  our  game. 
Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  a  country  dance  I  would  recollect 
that  I  was  to  have  the  happiness  of  communicating  next  day,  and 
this  thought  made  me  dance  on  with  redoubled  joy." 

To  us,  this  would  appear  like  levity,  did  we  not  take  into 
consideration  the  dilference  of  country  and  the  pure  joyous 
spirit  of  the  young  Therese  who  thus  gave  expression  to  the 
ecstatic  feeling  of  her  heart. 

They  now  resided  at  Bourdeaux  where  they  removed  when. 
Therese  was  about  twelve,  and  she  and  her  sisters  formed  a 
society  with  the  dau;»htcrs  of  two  ladies  of  rank  and  met  fre- 
qaently  during  the  week  under  the  surveillance  of  the  three 
mothers,  who  for  their  remarkable  piety  were  designated  by 
tlie  Bordelois  the  three  Maries. 

Therese  under  her  mother's  instruction  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  information  necessary  for  a  lady  of  quality,  with  a 
practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  which  in  after  life  proved 
most  useful.  Her  manners  were  perfect,  and  she  possessed  a 
frank  simplicity  which,  springing  from  her  warm  and  unselfish 
lieart,  had  a  fascination  all  her  own,  and  which  it  was  impossible 
to  withstand. 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  particularly  attached  and 
dwelt  in  the  utmost  confidence;  she  could  not  however  divest 
Therese  of  the  almost  exploded  habit  of  rising  from  her  seat 
when  she  entered  the  room,  and  often  put  the  question  "  will 
joa  never  forget  that  I  am  your  mother  ?" 

The  pure  mind  of  the  young  giil  was  not  vitiated  by  the 
baneful  literature  of  the  time,  as  novels  were  altogether  ex- 
cluded, and  this  total  freedom  from  all  imaginary  excitement 
may  have  tended  to  maintain  that  freshness  of  heart  and  feel- 
ing 80  useful  in  the  great  task  of  her  life. 
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Ilcr  love  of  neatness  and  elegance  in  dress  frightened  her, 
lest  she  miglit  give  way  to  vanity;  she  appealed  to  her  confessor 
on  this  point,  who  gave  her  an  admirable  rule  for  her  future 
conduct.     "  Do  not,'*  said  he,  "  be  one  of  the  first  to  adept  a 
fashion,  neither  be  one  of  the  last,  nor  wait  to  take  it  up  till 
it  be  over.     Let  your  dress  be  just  what  is  least  liable  to  re- 
mark.    Thus,  after  dressing,  consult  your  glass,  and  ask  your- 
self, 'when  I  pass  by  will  people  say,  how  well  she  looks?'  If  so, 
you  must  suppose  there  is  something  superfluous,  and  remove 
it;  but  if,  on  the  other   hand,   people  would  exclaim  *how 
careless  !'  something  must  be  wanting.     If  they  are  hkclj  to 
notice  nothing  either  for  praise  or  blame,  that  is  the  point  to 
1  be  pained  by  one  who  seeks  to  please  God." 

Tlicrcse  was  now  about  to  encounter  her  first  great  trial ; 
her  beloved  mother  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  aware  of  bar  ap- 
proaching dissolution  dreaded  the  effect  it  might  produce  on 
the  mind  and  health  of  her  favourite  child,  (her  other  daugh- 
ters had  been  married  whilst  very  young) ;  she  therefore  told 
Tlicrese  that  her  greatest  pain  in  dying  would  be  the  consci- 
ousness that  she  would  grieve  too  much.  Thdrese  comforted 
her  parent  with  the  assurance  that  she  would  bear  her  trial 
with  the  hope  of  a  Christian.  Nature' however  succumbed  under 
this  heavy  affliction,  and  for  several  days  after  her  mother's 
deatli  she  was  dangerously  ill;  her  miud  however  soon  re- 
gained its  usual  tone,  but  she  became  anxious  to  enter  a  con- 
vent and  devote  herself  to  a  religious  life.  Her  confessoi 
however,  after  a  careful  investigation,  told  her  to  her  surpri* 
and  disappointment  that  she  had  not  sufficient  vocation  for  a 
conventual  hfe,  she  bowed  to  his  decision,  and  gave  herself  up 
to  the  care  of  her  father  and  general  acts  of  kindness  to  all 
her  relatives.  The  Revolution,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors, 
broke  out  soon  after  Madame's  death,  and  Bourdeaux  was  pre- 
sided over  during  this  reign  of  terror  by  a  schoolmaster  named 
Lacombc,  who  exercised  his  power  with  the  most  unreroitied 
tyranny. 

The  Lamourous  family  were  too  loyal  to  be  safe  under  soch 
a  dynasty  ;  they  were  obliged  to  disperse;  the  only  son  fled  to 
America,  and  Th<$r^se  removed  her  father  to  a  small  estate  be- 
longing to  the  family  at  the  village  of  Le  Pian  about  four 
leagues  from  Bourdeaux. 

Here,  Therese  began  to  shew  the  nobility  of  her  nature  by 
the  warmth  of  her  devotion  in  attending  to  her  father's  com- 
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every  little  luxury  in  lier  power  in 
s  grief  ill  leaving  liis  once  liappy 
g  over  tlie  interests  of  the  poor 
1 1  most  revered  as  a  sal  tit. 
•e  guidance  tliese  poor  people  had 
ly  from  t!ic  easiness  of  liis  nature 
nstitutiimal  oalhs  ;  tliey  were  con- 
Bpiritual  comfort,  Mamkelle,  as 
ir  power  to  atone  for  this  deficiency, 
children  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
t  of  the  estate  every  Sunday  ;  slie 
!  essentials  of  their  relijjion,  and 
jme  afterwards  to  sing  vespers  in 

(  was  at  their  bedside,  and  though 
actual  rece]>tiou  of  the  spiritual 
ntrived  to  lead  their  minds  to  spiri- 
lyer  and  gentle  offices  soothed  and 
The  poor  priestj  who  had  been 
ally  venerated  her,  and  even  re- 
ler,  in  order  to  thank  lier  for  the 
ick  who  had  disowned  him,  and  he 
regret  he  experienced  in  having 
wliich  God  had  entrusted  him.  So 
ered  by  tiie  prasantry,  that,  even 
clergy,  she  had  great  difficulty  in 
of  sending  for  Mamhelle  instead 
ist  moment?!. 

ry  with  every  essentiul  necessary  for 
Bacrifice  of  the  mass,  in  order  that 
itted  a  proscrihed  priest  to  seek 
:iight  have  the  happy  privilege  of 
y,  who  resided  near,  shared  in  her 
omen  braved  all  dmiger,  and  often 
traversed  the  woods  that  divided 
good  fortune  to  harbour  a  priest. 
iliarming  incident  connected  with 
on  one  occasion  when  returning 
darkness  in  a  place  reported  to  be 
bought  of  her  guardian  angel,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  alVaitl  of  the 
he   sweetly  and  simply  related  it, 
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*^With  my  little  bundle  on  my   head,  my  hand  inmy  good 
answers,  and  singing  a  hymn,  I  came  safely  through.'* 

There  was  a  childlike  simplicity  in  her  courage  which  ren- 
dered it   peculiarly  attractive  even  to  those  whom  she  braved. 
One  Sunday  evening,  wheu  she  had  been  repeating  her  rosary 
at  the  foot  of  the  large  crucifix  at  the  entrance  of  the  village, 
8he  saw  two  ruffianly  looking  men  evidently  on  the  watch  for 
her.     She  immediately  went  forward  and  accosted  them  in  a 
friendly  tone.     "  Good  evening  cito^ens  !  you  look  tired ;  you 
are  welcome  to  come  rest  in  my  house,  I  have  some  good  wine 
for  you.*'     "  So  much  the  better,  ciioi/entte^  we  were  on  the 
way  to  you/'  they  answered.     And,  concealing  her  alarm,  she 
led  them  in  and  entertained  them  so  hospitably,  that  after  some 
consultation  one  of    them  said  to  her,  "  Ciioyennel  do  you 
know  what  brings  us  here  f* 

"  No  ;  perhaps  you  are  seeking  employment  V 
**  Poor  woman  !''  said  the  fellow  laughing,  "  see  there  T'  and 
he  threw  on  the  table  an  order  for  her  arrest. 

"  Is  that  it  ?'^  said  Mademoiselle  de  Lamonrous,  quietly, 
"we  will  go  to-morrow  morning  I" 

''  No,no,^'cried  the  emissaries,  *'you  are  too  good  a  creature, it 
would  be  a  pity  to  harm  yon ;  we  will  say  you  were  not  at 
home ;'  and  they  went  off  after  shaking  hands  warmly  witb 
her. 

Thdrese  was  prudent  as  well  as  courageous,  and  had  mucli 
trouble  in  preventing  her  father  from  ruining  them  by  his  vio- 
lence against  the  republicans ;  she  employed  a  strange  ruse  to 
save  him  from  his  own  imprudence  on  one  occasion.  As  tliey 
were  going  to  Bourdeaux  to  visit  her  sister  during  her  hus- 
band's absence,  the  old  man  insisted  on  walking  into  theto^rn, 
and  reckless  of  consequences  was  openly  and  bitterly  inveiirli- 
ing  against  the  new  order  of  things.  Therese,  dreading  that  be 
would  be  overheard,  walked  boldly  up  to  two  men,  who  were 
evidently  republicans,  and  tolling  them  that  she  was  obliged 
to  go  on  to  Bourdeaux  quicker  than  her  old  father  was  able  to 
walk,  and  that  she  feared  leaving  him  alone,  begged  of  tlica 
to  take  him  under  their  protection,  as  she  knew  he  would  be 
safe  in  their  hands.  They,  feeling  complimented  at  this  confi- 
dence in  their  honor,  brought  him  safe  to  bis  destination.  Ue 
died  siiortly  after, 

Therc^e  still  continued  her  residence  at  Le  Piaa  where  she 
found  many  opportunities  of  doing  good.  She,  on  one  occasioD, 
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le  hardihood  to  introduce  a  priest  to  the  bedside  of  the 
wife  of  a  furious  republican,  and  by  her  tact,  eluded  all 
id,  and  ohiaiued  for  t!io 
I  the  last  sacraments,  and 
religion.  It  was  hard  to 
ime,  Therese  conld  escape 
t  therefore  surprised  when 
luary  tribunal,  but  tliough 
lot  abandon  her. 
jt,  "  jou  stand  accused  of 
ave  JOU   auythirig  to  say 

■ed  ;  "  but  pray  let  me  ask 

lark  on  your  face?" 

I    "  do  yon  not  see  it  19  a 

nole  on  your  cheek  ?" 
lad  it  from  my  mother?" 
1  me ;  I  was  born  with  my 

irful  time,  repartee  was  the 
was  on  her  side,  and  "  Go 
was  her  order  for  dismissal. 
t  permitted  to  go  any  where 
;hose  her  old   residence  Le 

(ilh  which  unhappy  ■France 
lappened  that  some  of  ber 
loody  tribunal ;  she  had  the 
I  obtained  a  sight  of  tlieir 

peril  to  ttliieh  she  exposed 
arious  times  sent  private  in- 
sted,  and  was  so  conscious 
1,  that  slie  cut  off  her  hair, 
1  not  have  to  do  it,  at  tlie 
fever,  willed  otherwise,  and 

mission. 

iame  to  a  close,  and  Bour- 
«lle  de  Lamourous  having 
particular  cares  or  duties  to 
Ihe  idea  that  G>id  had  saved 
ve  charity   towards  all  bei 
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neighbours,  had  always  been  her  marked  characteristic,  and 
slie  yearned  to  devote  herself  more  earnestly  to  the  service  of 
God  by  ministering  to  his  poor.  The  calm  tranquil  happiness 
she  enjoyed  at  Le  Pian  caused  her  a  struggle  in  leaving  it,  and 
she  in  after  life  acknowledged  that  she  had  caught  herbflf 
kissing  the  very  walls  in  recollection  of  the  happy  days  she 
spent  there ;  indulgence  in  such  feelings,  however,  would  not 
do,  and  she  prayed  fervently  for  enlightenment  to  know  the 
Divine  will,  and  grace  to  act  faithfully  up  to  it. 

Her  prayer  was  heard,  and  in  July  1800,  a  young  woman 
who  had  been  led  into  vicious  courses,  applied  to  a  charitable 
old  lady  at  Bourdeaux,  called  Mademoiselle  de  Pichon  Lou- 
gueville,  and  begged  to  be  shewn  in  what  manner  she  could 
exlricate  herself  from  her  present  way  of  life.  She  was  placed 
with  a  dressmaker,  and  several  of  her  companions  being  equally 
desirous  of  reformation.  Mademoiselle  de  Pichon  hired  some 
rooms  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Jean,  where  fifteen  of  these 
poor  creatures  were  assembled  ;  they  were  very  unruly,  being 
unaccustomed  to  restraint,  and  frequently  rebelled  against  the 
authority  of  the  person  placed  over  them.  Mademoiselle  de 
Pichon,  who  was  in  her  eighty-second  year,  became  almost  dis- 
heartened at  the  bickering  and  confusion  she  saw  around  her; 
recollecting  however  that  Mademoiselle,  who  was  only  forty- 
two,  was  peculiarly  gifted  in  dealing  with  the  froward  and 
always  anxious  to  do  pood,  she  entreated  her  assistance  in  this 
meritorious  work.  Th^rese  was  at  first  inclined  to  reject  this 
mode  of  charity,  having  a  kind  of  shrinking  horror  at  even  meet- 
ing those  wretched  outcasts  in  the  streets;  but,  impelled  by 
the  spirit  of  God,  she  overcame  her  repugnance,  and  accom- 
panied her  friend  to  the  Rue  St.  Jean.  It  being  her  nature 
to  speak  sweetly  and  gently  to  all,  so  great  was  the  effect  of 
her  manner  on  these  poor  untamed  creatures,  that  they  stood 
whispering  together  "  There  is  one  who  would  succeed  with 
us.^'  Her  very  countenance  had  already  won  their  hearts,  and 
she  heard  them  on  the  occasion  of  her  next  visit,  calling  joy- 
fully to  one  another,  "  Here  comes  Mademoiselle  de  Lamou- 
rous  1"  Each  visit  rendered  thein  more  attached  and  drew  her 
more  to  them  ;  her  sisters,  who  were  anxious  she  should  live 
with  them,  did  all  in  their  power  to  dissuade  her  from  uiultT- 
taking  this  charge,  but  she  prayed  earnestly  and  ardently  to  be 
shewn  the  right  course;  and  one  gentleman,  a  relative  of  hers, 
who  was  in  favour  of  her  turning  her  attention  to  these  poor 
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jnseand  great  piety,  strengib- 
ig"Do  sister,  reclaim  Hiest 
e  glory  of  God."  Her  con- 
igiit  and  to  follow  the  Divine 
.0  produce  an  attack  of  illness, 
during  a  fevcrisli  dream,  im- 
reat  D'lv  of  Doom,  and  tlial 
I  in  the  Hue  St  Jean  standing 
■eceiviiig  sentence  of  coiidem- 
looking  full  at  her  and  crying, 
Jen  saved  I" 

il  scene  had  such  an  effect  on 
lieam  as  an  inspiration  from 
}  next  morning  she  repaired 
litedon  Mademoiselle  Piclion, 
nsieur  Chaminade,  lier  con. 
jut  n'ilhout  the  slightest  hinl 
iboat  to  part  in  the  evening, 
oor  and  said  simply  "good 
DQ  that  period,  the  penitents 
:r  home,  and,  except  an  occa- 
ed  her  life  to  their  service. 
ly  needed  such  an  asyjnra  ;  ai 
ere  driven  to  the  shameless 
I  awful  scenes  they  had  wit- 
Dw  of  all  religious  belief  ever 
i  wii.jilhvir  unprotected  state, 
continue  in  their  lives  of  sin 
ivards  the  degraded  conditior 
ind,  consetjucntly,  they  liailcc 
ise  the  refuge  opened  for  liieir 

^quest  admittance,  and  pooi 

:t  could  not  bear  to  turn  then 
over-crowded ;  Mademoiselli 

id,  having  no  laundry,  evei 
where  they  were  obliged  U 
them  from  the  insults  otleret 

/es  degraded  by  contact  will 

nts  as  well  as  sinners,  and  ai 
s  worst  period,   amongst  thi 
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faitliftil  at  Bourdeanxy  who  agreed  to  kneel  ereij  day  aft  fite 

o'clock,  no  matter  where  they  might  be,  and  offer  ap  their 
prayers  to  the  throne  of  mercy  for  the  conTertion  of  hardened 
sinners.    This  good  work,  undertaken  by  those  charitable  ladies 
Pichon  and  Lamourous,  was  considered  by  Monsieur  Boyer,  the 
vicnr  general  of  the  diocese^and  Monsieur  Chaminade,  as  a  favor* 
able  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  people,  and  those  two  holy  meiL 
united  in  raising  a  subscription  among  the  pious  ladies  of  thai 
city  in  order  to  enable  them  to  take  a  larger  place,  where  thc^ 
might  extend  their  sphere  of  usefulness.     Accordingly,  on  thi^ 
eve  of  Ascension  Day  1801,  Mademoiselle  dc  Lamourout,  witt^ 
thirty-five  women,  repaired  to  another  dwelling  in  the  All^e^ 
d'Albret, 

This  establishment  took  the  name  of  La  Mis^ricorde,  an^ 
rules  were  drawn  up  for  its  management.   Monsieur  Chaminade 
blessed  the  black  caps  and  kerchiefs  which  the  women  were  to 
wear  as  symbols  of  penitence,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Lamouroos 
was  constituted  head  of  the  institution,  where  she  was  soon 
designated  by  tlie  loving  title  of  '  La  bonne  Mere!    A  dqii 
named  Mademoiselle  Adelaide,  from  a  destroyed  convent,  came 
to  assist,  and  on  the  Whit  Sunday  following  they  were  solaced 
in  their  labours  by  one  of  the  penitents  who  had  been  prepariitf 
from  the  previous  February  renewing  her  baptismal  vows  and 
receiving  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  Holy  Commum'on. 

This  was,  however,  but  one  sweet  drop  in  the  cup  of  bit- 
terness they  had  before  them.  Storms  assailed  them  both  froo 
within  and  abroad ;  all  sorts  of  false  reports  were  circulated 
about  them  out  of  doors  which  deprived  them  of  the  sappoH 
they  would  otherwise  have  obtained.  This  in  itself  would  bive 
been  a  sad  trial,  but  the  insubordination  of  the  inmates,  and 
the  dread  of  their  relapsing  into  their  former  errors,  was  (if 
more  grievous  for  the  good  sisters  to  be  obliged  to  encounter; 
so  fearful  were  the  passions  worked  up  by  those  wretched 
creatures  in  each  other,  that  poor  Tberese  almost  sunk  ttnder 
the  trial,  and  her  health  suflered  so  materially  that  she  waf 
ordered  an  entire  change  of  scene,  and  had  to  withdraw  for 
two  whole  months.  Thus,  was  the  chaise  of  forty-two  wild  ex» 
citable  beings  from  the  very  dregs  of  society,  vitiated  by  intt^ 
course  with  the  worst  amongst  their  class,  left  to  one  simpk 
Nun,  who  during  this  fearful  time  underwent  a  species  of 
martyrdom.  Their  conduct  was  so  outrageous  during  this 
eventful  period,  that  they  lost  all  self-contrd,  and  their  peals  of 
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beaid  in  tbe  street,  brought 

d  strength,  came  back  with 
s  subsided  tlirough  ber  ia- 
,e  had  expelled  seven  of  tha 

',  of  their  misdeeds,  did  not 
d,  aud  withdrew  their  sub- 
id,  Bud  on  the  16th  of  Sep. 
led  on  dismissing  half  the 


is  summoned  to  the  commit- 
itions,  and,  being  later  than 
her  on  her  return  exclaim' 
ilren,*'  she  said,  "  it  was  you 
lever  have  jou  grieved  me  so 
rou  baye  committed  haa 
This  very  nighfc  you 
lorde^  and  1  was  deputed  the 


T 
all. 


«  wild  and  hitherto  nnman- 
leratioD  to  the  home  which 
ir  closing  against  them,  and 
,  each  entreating  that  the  sen- 
latl"  cried  one,  "just  when  I 
y  general   confession  ?   how 

bave  I  only  learnt  to  abhor  my 
■  is  no  more  mercy  for  me  ?" 
'  they  couiil  not  tear  me  away!" 
worked  themselves  into  a  com- 
)are  ide^  of  their  leaving  a 
ey  had  become  so  fondly  at- 
ir  who  were  to  have  been  the 

could  not  have  bad  the  heart 
Ihem  iu  the  bands  of  Provi- 

its. 

uld  mostundoobtediy  bave  the 
all  my  life,  here  only   may  I 

jemoiseile  de  Lamourons  tried 


I 
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to  explain  how  circumstances  were,  and  that  their  only  hope  was 
I  in  the  mercy  of  that  God  whom  they  had  oaf  raged,  even  at  the 

time  he  was  blessing  them  ;  she  told  them  sweetly  and  eampslly 
that  they  must  entreat  for  aid  in  the  spirit  of  penitence,  as  their 
;  errors  had  caused  the  faithful  to  witholdall  aid  from  them,  and 

*  that  if  in  the  Divine  Mercy  they  were  spared,  they  should  en- 

dure the  most  severe  privations. 

•'  Bread  and  water  1"  cried  the  poor  girls,  "  we  will  live  on 
bread  and    water,   provided  it  is  at  La  Misericorde." 
This  panic  had  such  an  effect  on  them,  that  their  hearts  were 
'  completely  changed,  and  the  Almighty,  who  in  his  mercy  works 

such  wonders,  thus  wrought  the  conversion  of  those  poor  wild 
)  wayward  beings,  whom  the  very  dread  of  expulsion  made  trulj 

j  penitent. 

The  sincerity  of  their  penitence  was  however  to  be  more 
severely  tested  ;  the  whole  funds  were  exhausted,  the  baker  re- 
fused bread,  and  there  was  no  firewood  in  the  house,  nor 
scarcely  any  food,  though  there  were  thirty-five  to  be  fed,  and 
some  of  them  ill.  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous  trusted  still  in 
Divine  assistance.  "  Wehavedoneall  in  our  power,*'  she  would 
say.  "  If  this  work  be  from  God,  He  will  not  fail  us ;  and  what 
desire  have  we  but  to  do  His  Divine  will?  Let  os  beat 
peace,  then,  and  wait  with  patience,  firmness,  and  cheerfulness 
until  the  end." 

During  the  hour  of  recreation  she  remained  in  earnest  praver, 
and  was  much  affected  by  seeing  several  of  the  poor  women 
doing  the  same,  though  the  last  food  in  the  house  was  beiii;; 
dressed  at  a  fire  made  of  vine  clippings  for  want  of  firewoinl. 
There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  a  cart-load  of  faggots  had  been 
sent  in  by  the  committee.  Before  the  evening  was  over  sup- 
plies of  vegetables,  wine,  and  money  had  arrived,  and  ihe 
danger  was  averted. 

Though  this  crisis  was  past,  the  inmates  of  La  Misericorde 
were  for  many  years  struggling,  their  principal  supplies  being 
from  washing  and  needle-work  obtained  through  the  exertiuiis 
of  Mademoiselle,  who  suffered  many  indignities  whilst  seeking 
for  it ;  accused  by  some  with  taking  the  bread  out  of  honest 
people*s  mouths,  and  treated  with  scorn  by  vulgar  minded  euj- 
ployers;  but  she  bore  all  with  heroic  and  truly  single-minded 
patience,  and  every  small  piece  of  work,  or  gift  from  without, 
was  hailed  as  a  fresh  token  of  mercy.  So  frequently  did  relief 
come  in  at  the  moment  most  needed,  that  she  felt  as  if  tie 
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hand  of  Heaven  was  open  to  her,  and  recorded  these  answers 
to  bar  prayers  with  a  simplicity  of  faith  and  earnestness  of 
tliaiikfuhiess  truly  charming. 

If  Therese  looked  on  these  timely  succours  as  so  many  in- 
terpositions of  Providence  on  their  behalf,  which  they  un- 
doubtedly were,  how  hallowed  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  poor  inmates  for  whose  sake  God  vouchsafed  such  blessings; 
and  we  find  their  confidence  in  prayer  as  sincere  and  ardent  as 
the  lonne  mere  could  desire.  With  regard  to  her,  her  con- 
fidence in  God  was  unbounded,  and  her  love  for  and  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  pure  and  fervent ;  she  attributed  very 
many  of  the  benefits  she  received  to  her  intercession,  and 
offered  frequent  Novenas  to  St.  Joseph  and  her  own  patroness 
St.  Theresa. 

The  most  serious  evil  consequent  on  tlieir  poverty  was  the 
want  of  an  infirmary,  which  obliged  them  to  send  severe  cases 
of  illness  to  the  public  hospital.  Here  visitors  had  access  to 
the  patients,  and  unfortunately  the  good  work  was  occasionally 
undone,  and  the  poor  patients  returned  to  their  evil  courses. 
La  Misericorde  was  overlooked  by  the  prisons,  and  perceiving 
that  the  prisoners  hooted  at  her  when  she  appeared  and  not 
at  Mademoiselle  Adelaide,  she  at  once  perceived  that  her  nuns' 
dress  was  her  protection,  and  accordingly  adopted  black  as  her 
future  costume,  and  when  other  directresses  joined  (the  first 
came  in  IbO^,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Mademoiselle 
Adehiide)  she  thought  it  well  they  should  w^ear  it  also.  She 
objected  to  their  wearing  veils,  lest  been  seen  with  them  in  the 
streets  in  the  evening  might  bring  the  cloistered  nuns  into  dis- 
repute, and  the  huge  cap  which  pervaded  the  whole  establish- 
ineut  was  their  natural  dress,  and  may  be  seen  in  portraits  of 
the  date  of  her  youth,  worn  by  young  ladies  as  well  as  old. 
The  crown  is  hke  Mambrino's  helmet,  and  a  broad  frill  with  a 
v^ide  hem  acts  as  sides,  border,  trimming  and  all.  The 
directresses  wore  it  in  white,  the  penitents  in  black,  otherwise 
there  was  no  distinction. 

Every  thing  was  made  to  turn  to  account,  in  this  abode  of 
thrift  and  economy,  and  Therese  never  failed  to  pick  up  the 
smallest  rag  she  met  in  the  street,  and  said  she  never  felt  so 
disilioDest  as  in  passing  a  rag  merchant's ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  each  season  her  whole  hoard  was  brought  forth  in  order  to 
dispense  her  stores  as  most  required.  Her  gaiety  of  heart  and 
lively  sallies  made  the  scene  a  perfect  festival.     Even  in  ex- 


Sh«  seiit  for  Monsieur  Chaminade  to  consalt  i 
ened  at  the  expeDse  attending  it,  asked  b( 
believed  it  wa&  the  Work  of  Got!  ? 

"Yes,  I  firmlj  befiere  ao,"  she  snsirered. 

"  And  do  yon  likewise  firmly  believe  tbot  yo 
called  to  undertake  it  ?" 

"  I  do,"  sbe  replied  witb  ■  a  docisioD  that 
forcibly  that  he  said  at  once — 

*'  Then  buy  it  by  all  means,  but  bay  the  li 
both  houae  and  chnrch." 

With  great  efi'ort,  and  by  mortgaging  her  I 
Le  Plan,  Th^rese  raised  the  first  instalment,  a 
possession  on  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday  IHI 
that  the  soldiers  might  intrude  she  lefl  a  sturd 
gate  with  strict  orders  to  hold  no  parley  with 
might  present  himself,  but  civilly  to  refus 
Uiiret,  aftertrards  Duke  of  Bassano,  minist 
had  come  in  his  train  to  Bourdeanx,  and  acci 
mayor  and  a  train  of  officials  was  visiting  the  ] 
being  attracted  by  the  convent  of  St.  Eulalie 
the  gate,  bnt  the  old  portress  true  to  her  troat 
let  him  in,  or  to  call  her  mistress. 

*'  I  tell  yoQ,"  cried  an  official,  "  His  Excell< 
Mademoiselle." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  Excellencies ;  my  ( 
leave  my  gate."     They  succeeded,   however, 
interview ;    and  in  going  over  the  house  tl 
deeply  touched  by  the  evidences  of  poverty 
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Minister's  reqaest,  who  laid  the  paper  before  the  Emperor, 
and  on  the  28th  of  April,  only  three  weeks  after  her  bold  pur- 
chase, she  received  a  letter  from  Maret  informing  her,  tliat 
his  Majesty,  desiring  to  participate  in  her  pious  undertaking, 
inaile  her  a  free  grant  of  the  convent  without  purchase;  adding 
12,000  francs  for  the  necessary  repairs ;  thus,  was  her  confi- 
dence in  God  rewarded,  and  her  beloved  Le  Pian  released 
from  mortgage. 

In  this  ruinous  old  convent  La  Misericorde  took  up  its  abode, 
re-consecrating  the  spot  where  the  orgies  of  the  Revolution 
had  for  nearly  twenty  years  taken  the  place  of  the  hymns  of  the 
sistt^rliood. 

The  additional  space  acquired  by  her  removal,  enabled 
Therese  to  receive  new  inmates,  and  she  was  induced  to  apply 
for  an  annual  grant  from  government,  which  was  refused ; 
Napoleon's  gift,  though  merely  the  land,  building,  and  repairs, 
put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  private  charity,  and  their  receipts  were 
so  triflings  that  they  could  have  scarcely  subsisted  had  not 
Mademoiselle  obtained  permission  that  the  inmates  should  be 
employed  in  rolHng  tobacco  leaves  into  cigars  for  the  imperial 
manufactory. 

In  1809,  a  document  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous 
states  that  there  were  ninety  penitents,  under  five  directresses 
besides  herself,  the  Superior.  Many  others,  after  a  thorough 
reformation,  had  been  placed  in  respectable  services ;  others  had 
returned  to  their  parents ;  some  had  married  ;  and  many  more 
remained  too  much  attaclied  to  La  Misericorde  again  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  perils  of  the  world.  More  than  forty  had 
already  died,  blessing  the  refuge  where  they  had  been  led  back 
to  the  paths  of  eternal  life. 

A  sad  misfortune  now  however  awaited  them  : — on  the  first 
day  of  the  year  1813,  they  were  deprived  of  their  cigar  work, 
on  the  pretext  that  this  employment  was  needed  by  the  poor.  In 
Tain  did  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous  represent  to  the  authori- 
ties the  awful  responsibiUties  attending  the  wants  of  her  poor, 
and  the  direful  consequences  of  depriving  them  of  their  home; 
h<:r  plea  was  disregarded,  and  she  had  now  the  sad  prospect  of 
her  hundred  inmates  living  solely  on  her  credit,  as  private 
charity  had  almost  ceased.  An  appeal  to  the  Central  Board  at 
IVis  was  now  her  only  hope,  and  tltough  near  sixty,  and  in  deli- 
cate health,  she,  with  the  untiring  self-devotion  that  enabled 
her  to  labor  th«s  far  for  those  poor  desolate  ones,  determined 


'  I  am  at  Pari*  ftt  Jut,  mj  good  and  ver;  de& 
the  novice  to  her  deitlnation,  and  went  invMlf  to  : 
share  witli  a  good  hud.  I  am  well  off  in  everj 
could  I  hare  so  much  freedom.  I  iball  reit  to-n 
bo  Sunda]',  and  on  Monda;  I  shkll  bpgEn  to  stir  in 
must  not  cease  to  pra?  that  I  way  ba  obedient 
Divine  grace. 

•And  how  are  you,  dear  children  ?  How  are  y 
five  assistants,  but  my  three  little  ones,  and  all  m 
Do  they  follow  their  rules  ?  Are  they  loving  ? 
opportunities  of  making  nfTerings,  as  1  advised  tl 
tnem  to  mine,  and  present  them  together  to  Him 
der  them  meritorious  ?  Everywhere  1  see  La  Uis£ 
can  distract  me  ft-om  the  tight.  I  am  constantly 
three  classes.  I  am  uneasv  about  same,  but  mani 
mc  ;  aud  1  console  myedf  by  thinking  perhaps  the 
well,  and  I  may  have  notea  whirh  will  make  me  qui 
fail  to  write  to  me,  my  dear  fellow  labonrers,  anc 


'  I  write  to-day  by  M.  L.,  who  goes  to-morroi 
this  letter  later  than  the  one  I  pont  to-day,  becaui 
leave  you  aniious  in  order  to  save  the  pogtage. 

you  of  my  journey,  or  what  would  not  N tell; 

10  mv  placu?  Nothing  could  be  more  droll  th 
travelled  with  us.  The  two  first  did  not  lament  t 
They  chuttered  from  the  first  moment  like  magpi 
Soon  fame  another  who  was  worse,  then  a  fourl 
censured  the  gossip  of  the  others,  while  they  comp 
tell  vou  all  the  debates  over  the  opening  and  shi 
windows,  and  about  the  roams  and  beds  when  wi 
would  be  too  long,  but  very  comical.  Then  cam 
who  had  seats  in  the  cabriolet ;  and  the  gestures 
their  talk  about  fashions  and  fortunes,  and  the 
novice  and  myself  dining  among  officers  and  gem 
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iguldol  Ah  I  if  the  moon 
port  would  be  blessed,  their 
Vt  sight  of  the  moon,  they 
1  I  vrish  the  could  carry  to 
pointing  jou  all  a  rendezvous 
to  sny  to  yourselvesi '  I  atn 


ihb^  L.,  bat  u  the  coach  ts 
[er  tost  joufitiould  be  uneasy, 
lodging  as  suita  me,  where  I 
.  The  lady  with  whom  I  am 
:  uM  Id  our  business.  She  is 
and  everything.  She  is  an 
rder,  very  good  and  sensible, 
to  put  up  wilh  the  warbling 
ber  room,  all  tame  and  con- 
row  uce  to  thorn  soon,  and 

famous  for  its  clergy  and  its 
j  every  day,  but  I  was  not 
ive  to  have  that  happiness  as 
;  mass  there.  I  cannot  tell 
i  not  time  to  look  at  it,  but  t 
ion  we  go  to  vespers  and  a 
aris.  If  I  had  no  heart,  I 
is  is  beautiful,  but  I  feel  a'!  if 

I  have  seen  there.  What 
ilides.  The  promenades  do 
le  of  what  1  have  seen  inper- 
.  The  streets  are  very  like 
V,  Women,  young  and  old, 
ave  the  same  air  j  my  pelisse 
ons.     I  shall   go  to  all  the 

like  many  others.  My  nun 
;  I  linow  not  when  or  how. 

Oh  !  how  beautitul  the  ser- 
o  see  the  collcKinns  in  hoods! 
the  good  M.  Thomas  in  the 
,  quarter  with  the  simplicity 
y  people  that  agaio  1  could 
i  at  six  o'clock,  for  on  com< 
'  offices  last  till  six,  on  great 
ent  when  just  after  we  came 

It  was  necessary  to  make  up 
was  over,  and  we  were  going 
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to  bed,  or  at  least  as  regards  myself,  pretending  to  do  so,  when  there 
was  a  ring  at  the  bell  and  in  came  M.  B.  I  was  verj  glad  to  sec  him. 
I  told  him  my  story,  and  my  intention  of  making  quetes*  in  different 
districts,  charging  him  with  his  own,  where  reside  Madame  Mere  and 
Cardinal  Fesch.f  lie  promised  his  help,  and  we  agreed  that  I  should 
not  go  to  him  for  two  days,  to  give  him  time  to  see  what  he  can  do. 
He  went  away  at  half-past  eight,  when  my  nun  went  to  bed,  and  I 
to  finish  my  letter.  Here  I  am,  and  since  one  must  retire  so  earlt, 
jou  see  I  shall  be  able  to  do  a  good  deal  in  the  evening. 

•I  hope,  my  dear  children,  that  the  good  God  will  bless  my 
journey  ;  but  after  all,  I  fear  nothing  but  myself,  so  pray  that  I  may 
always  act  as  He  would  have  me,  and  that  1  may  not  be  wretched 
enough  to  offend  Him,  and  thus  to  check  the  stream  of  favours  that 
He  would  shed  upon  you  all. 

*  Write  to  me  when  you  get  this  letter.  Write  very  small,  as  I  do, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  me  more.  I  will  write  in  a  week,  and  I  h'^pe 
the  next  will  be  gratis.  How  lucky  you  are :  this  is  my  fourth  letter 
to  you,  and  I  shall  have  none  for  twelve  more  days,  besides  the  eii^Kt 
slow — very  slow  ones  since  I  left  you,  and  judge  1  But  let  us  respect 
our  good  Master's  will.  Privations,  if  we  use  them  right,  become 
joys  in  eternity  •  and  that  reminds  me  that  M.  Thomas  told  us  that 
not  only  must  we  llee  from  sloth,  and  work  well,  but  that  if  we  wish 
to  be  recompensed  by  the  Lord,  we  must  also  do  it  for  Him.  *  For," 
he  said,  *if  a  workman  came  to  claim  his  hire,  you  would  ask  him  for 
whom  he  had  worketl  ;  and  if  it  were  for  one  of  your  neighbours,  yoa 
would  say, — *  Friend,  ask  your  wages  from  him  whom  you  serve." 

*  I  finish,  embracing  you  all,  my  dear  children,  without  reading 
over  my  letter.  If  there  are  follies  or  blunders  in  it,  pass  them  over, 
or  take  what  profit  you  can  from  them  ;  but  through  them  ail,  read 
the  heart  of  your  good  mother. 

*  M.  Th.  Lamouhous. 
'February  }4tk,  1830.* 

Letter  IV. 

*  I  want  to  write  to  the  good  M.  Boyer,  whom  for  twenty  years  I 
have  loved  with  all  my  heart.  I  wish  to  tell  him  that  the  certin-.at? 
of  the  archbishop  is  my  great  support,  and  procures  me  friends.  Aili^ 
name  alone  all  the  world  is  in  extasies.  Tell  M.  Bover  that  I  will  ^oc>a 
write  to  him.  I  have  so  few  moments  to  myself  that  I  canoot  jtr- 
forra  all  the  projects  of  my  heart.  Every  day  there  are  aceount*  to 
send  in,  letters,  memorials,  and  poor  Marie  Therese  goes  as  Provi- 
dence sends  her,  and  sometimes  Providence  drives  her  rather  Lard. 

*  To-morrow  it  is  intended  to  write  to  a  great  duchess,  to  wh.ai 
La  Misericorde  has  been  mentioned.  There  is  groat  pietj  in  tome  of 
the  ladies  of  that  rank.  How  many  good  works  they  support  at 
Paris  !  It  is  admirable;  the  old  and  new  court  vie  with  each  olhi^r 
in  zeal.  I  know  ladies  who  dine  on  apples,  and  sup  on  dry  bread, 
and  give  the  rest  to  the  poor I  forgot  to  answer  N. 

*  Expeditions  in  quest  of  alms. 

f  The  mother  and  the  uncle  of  Napoleon  1. 
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she  might  have  the  black  collon.  All  of  jou,  chiliiren,  beloved 
our  mother,  freelj  take  what  belongs  to  her  as  jour  own.  She 
ery  poor,  but  all  she  hita  is  at  your  disposal.  Here,  1  am  at  no 
■use  but  coarh  hire.  My  dreas  ia  what  vou  know, — nothing  more, 
caps  have  not  the  air  that  N.  givea  them,  because  1  make  them 
?lf,  and  have  long  forgotten  how ;  but  at  Paris,  as  at  Bourdeaui, 
n  pass,  and  ali  goes  on  well.  Nothing  more  ia  required  in  the 
:  brilliant  apartments.     M_v  provineialaccent  ismore  remarkable 

m^  appearance.  1  am  called  the  dcmoiaeile  from  the  south,  and 
lie  do  me  the  honor  to  ask  if  I  am  a  Provenjale,  But  nothin;; 
irevented  mj  meeting  with  kindneaa  and  interest,  for  ourruereiful 

I'ou,  dear  children,  must  want  manj'things,  caps,  shawls,  stock. 
kc.  Provide  these  I  beg  of  you,  I  jcUl  have  it  so.  You  know 
d  you  it  WS8  to  honor  Ood  and  His  providence,  to  do  things  that 
leedful,  and  then  trust  confidently  to  His  tender  foresight.' 

Lettkb  V. 

'  '  "   "  ,   the  Good  Shepherd's  day.     Pray  to 

bless  His  goodness.  1  shall  write  ro  all 
aor  new  ones  have  all  written  to  me, 
3e  good,  and  in  all  your  doubca  and 
n  will  arrange  your  ditliculties.  Yes, 
In  the  mean  ilme,  patience,  prudence, 
arity,  watchfulness,  cheerfulnesa.  Ah ! 
ved,  if  you  are  in  such  good  company. 
le  of  you.  No  poale  tnauillie'  in  my 
ray  alwavs  for  your  bonne  mire.  Take 
r  lieaveiily  friends.  Good-bye,  .igain, 
ali,  and  my  heart  rejoicua  in  tlie  hyjie 
rds  heaven.  So  be  it. 
id  tho  lOih  of  May,  and  felt  both  joy 
ou,  grief  that  we  do  not  gut  on.  I 
e  cigara,     I  have  nothing  more  to  tell 

it  has  fallen  off,  since  a  new  and  ex- 
■t  of  La  Misericorde,  and  purses  are 
hat  1  sb.'kll  only  bring  home  about  a 
iree  or  four  thousand  francs  which  I 
lience,  our  good  God  knows  what  we 
vidence  invites  me  to  make  efl'orls  of 
i;r.  When  I  return,  we  will  make  many 
es,  images,  children's  loys,  piiicushiona, 
t  of  all  ia,  that  a  famous  worker  in 
msinesa  gratis,  and  letting  me  into  all 

some  days,  working  ur)dc?r  him,  and 
I  will  bring  us  in  a  pretty  gain  ;  and 
me  in  writing,  to  be  kept  carefully  at 

vigorous  arms!      We  want  no  morel 

relful  faint-hearted  character. 
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We  will  work,  children,  and  I  hope  our  merciful  God  will  help  a«, 
and  make  our  industry  His  means  of  supporting  us.  Since  He  U 
pleased  to  keep  me  at  Paris,  He  permits  me  by  remaining  there,  if  I 
cannot  get  money,  to  learn  how  to  earn  it. 

*  I  am  trying  to  do  like  you,  and  not  lose  all  the  fruit  of  the  tcils 
which  the  goodness  and  loving  kindness  of  the  merciful  God  ordains 
for  me.  The  cross  is  a  pledge  of  His  love,  dear  children.  Besides, 
when  I  think  of  the  children  He  hath  given  me,  so  affectionate,  so 
good,  80  excellent,  so  exactly  what  I  wish,  I  think  myself  very  happj ; 
yes,  even  humanly  speaking,  I  am  happy,  for  you  are  my  happiness. 
O  children  !  what  pleasure  you  give  your  poor  mother,  pleasure  the 
sweeter,  because  our  good  Master  is  the  Author  of  it;  and  doubtless 
is  well  pleased  to  behold  the  joys  with  which  you  constantly  feed  mj 
heart.  Let  us  be  more  and  more  faithful  to  Him,  my  dears,  that  the 
ties  he  forms  between  us  on  earth  may  be  drawn  closer  in  eternity. 
Alas  I  what  are  all  attachments  here  below  in  comparison  with  the 
love  in  heaven  ?  If  here  He  is  the  author  of  our  common  love,  thtr« 
He  will  be  our  object  and  our  all. 

•  Dear  children,  when  shall  I  speak  to  you  again  ?  When  the  eood 
God  pleases.  I  still  hope  it  will  be  the  week  after  Ascension  Bar. 
Keep  up  the  hopes  of  our  poor  girls,  tell  them  we  shall  soon  be 
together  again.  Festivals  delayed  cause  weariness,  and  you  know 
that  weariness  is  dangerous  to  the  soul ;  so  find  some  meani  of 
occupying  them  and  all  will  be  well.  Tell  me  of  the  one  at  the 
hospital. 

*  Your  mother, 

*  M.  Th.  db  Lamoctbous.* 

We  thus  see  how  ardently  and  -zealously  this  good  motlier 
worked  for  ber  poor  children ;  she  was  now  advised  to  plead 
her  own  cause  before  the  Central  Board  of  Administration  of 
Home  Manufactures,  and  prayed  earnestly  for  help  as  she  stood 
awaiting  the  interview ;  when  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
statesmen,  the  simple  eloquence  with  which  she  detailed  her 
case  won  all  hearts,  particularly  that  of  Chevalitr  Sucljef, 
brother  to  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Albufelra.  So  sincere  ard 
heart- felt  was  her  appeal,  that  it  was  at  once  decided^  ibt 
without  lessening  the  uumber  of  cigars  sent  up  by  the  re^t  ef 
the  Gironde,  an  additional  quantity  should  be  manufactured  at 
La  Misericorde. 

"  Truly  Mademoiselle,"  said  one  of  the  members  of  tie 
council,  *'you  speak  in  such  a  way  that  one  can  refuse  joa 
nothing,  there  is  no  resisting  you,  you  win  at  the  tir:>l  eii- 
countcT." 

"  I  wonder  v:hy  V  said  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourons,  merrilj, 
"  Ts  it  uj)  dtcss?  jVfo,  it  cannot  be  that.  Or  my  fine  language: 
Ko,  no,  people  laugh  at  my  southern  tongue.     It  must  be  be- 
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le  woods  and  spenk  nalurally.  In  ' 
f  as  Dame  Nature  teaelies  tliem,  I 
nd  Irimmed  by  Art.  You  grow  wei 
ar  trees,  all  alike,  but  in  the  wild  (n 
er  and  decpt-r  without  ever  couuti 
irt  is  never  weary  of  Nature;  and 
)rd»  are  a  change  to  you,  afler  the  li 
s  you  have  every  day.  Love  of  I 
our  hearts,  and  is  not  one  of  the  k. 
laker;  and  this  is  the  en  use  of  yc 
e,  and  of  your  being  kitid  enough 
'  This  coittjuest  by  "  iier  native  wo 
to  write  on  the  S-'Srd  of  May, — 

asten  to  tell  you  that  our  good  God  I 
>  of  all  the  opposition,  even  at  Piiris. 
us  have  them,  and  ibose  who  were  are: 
leir  consent.  An  order  will  be  despatch 
irdeauz  to  send  to  La  Miscrlcorde  30 
r  year,  and  M.  Suchet  promises  me  tl 
It  quickly.  I  told  him  of  niy  feara  tl 
yet  be  uncertain,  and  ho  answered,  ^ 
.  It  is  likely  that,  a?  soon  as  the  order 
r,  they  will  send  to  La  Miscricorde.  f 
ell  him  that  I  was  glad  to  Hee  the  go 
,ux  gentleman  had  sent  up  to  Paris  of  1 
irity  I  told  tha  Paris  gpntlemen  of  i 
o  those  at  Bourdeaut.  Begin  the  wn 
e  all  will  go  well,  my  dears,  and  that 
r  heaven  to  send  me   to  Paris  to  Gsh  I 


inating  so  Javorably,  la  bonne  Mi 
1  home  ;  aware  of  the  joy  which  tl 
ousehold,  she  tried  wisely  to  rcpr( 
of  feeling,  and  wrote  frpquenlly  to  t 
I  to  mocierate  the  joy  which  she  knt 
]  feel  on  the  occasion. 

they  vahied  her  opinions,  her  advi 
unavaihng ;  so  intensely  beloved  w 
rotracted  was  her  absence  from  th 
:  rendered  a  paradise  to  her  grate! 
Iiat  they  could  not  resist  preparing 

and  on  the  20th  of  June,  a  deput 
nd  the  oldest  pnuitents  set  off  to  me 
afler  crossing  the  Garonne  by  tlie  ferr 
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When  the  tidings  arrived  that  she  was  in  the  Bue  St.  Eulilie, 
the  whole  coromnnity  drew  up  in  two  rows  in  the  garden, 
singing  couplets,  bidding  the  parlor  door  open,  and  warmog 
it  if  it  did  not,  that  they  would  force  its  hinges  to  turn  and 
let   in    their    good  mother,   for  they   could  live  no  longer 
without  licr.     She  at  length  arrived,  but  by  the  express  orders 
of  Monsieur  Boyer,  they  stood  still  and  silent ;   he  feared  their 
excitement  might  become  tumultuousj  as  their  feelings  were 
wrought  to  the  very  highest  pitch  ;  she,  therefore^  only  passed 
silcntlj[  down  the  lines  shaking  hands  and  speaking  kindly  to, 
and  smiling  sweetly  on  each  in  turn,  as  she  proceeded  to  the 
chapel.  Her  path  was  strewn  with  laurel  wreaths,  and  garlands 
of  flowers  hung  all  round  ;  the  penitents,  uniting  round  her 
as  she  passed,  continued  their  song  as  they  formed  into  pro- 
cession, and  followed  her  to  the  chapel.      There  all  kuelt 
in  silent  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  then  rising,  chanted 
together  the  psalm,  "  Laudate  Dominum  Omnes  Gentes/*  She 
was  then  led  back  to  the  refectory,  and  seated  beneath  an  arch 
of  flowers  and  ever-greens,  while  fresh  couplets  were  sung,  and 
each  of  her  flock  came  up  in  turn  to  present  a  flower,  and  vas 
received  by  her  with  an  afiiectionate  embrace.     Presently  she 
observed  one  who  had  been  ill  almost  the  whole  time  of  her 
absence,  and  who  had  just  contrived  to  drag  herself  to  the  re- 
fectory to  enjoy  the  sight,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  go  for- 
ward ;  springing  from  her  chair  she  cried,  "You  there,  my  poor 
Louise  !  are  you  not  to  have  the  pleasure  of  embracing  jour 
mother  ?'*  and  she  pressed  her  fondly  in  her  arms.     Next  came 
the  dinner,  such  a  dinner  as  had  never  been  tasted  at  La 
Miicricorde,  and  never  was  again,  for  a  kind-hearted  market 
woman  had  actually  sent  in  a  feast  of  poultry  and  peas,  sufficient 
for  the  wliole  party^  in  honor  of  the  return  of  the  much  bfr 
loved  and  honored  Superior.     A  fresh  and   more  novel  enter- 
tainment, however,  awaited  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous  after 
the  evening  devotions,  and  which  had  been  concerted  during  ber 
absence ;  this  was  no  other  than  an  impersonation  of  each 
city  on  the  way  to  Paris,  being  introduced  by  a  legend  and  led 
up  to  offer  her  homage.    The  vivaciou3  and  playful  imprompta 
couplets  with  which  ia  bonne  Mere  responded  to  each  compli- 
ment, were,  as  well  might  be  expected,  the  most  attractive  part 
of  the  scene. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  a  charming  little 
incident  which  formed  an  interesting  feature  in  this  ovation  of 


)reseiit  was  brouglit  from  one  c 
watered  silk  embroidered  wjlli  tii 
ber  piety,"  having  the  followin 

herself  unsparing, 

],  th;  heart  art  tearing," 

d  the  couplet  was  sung  as  it  wa 
;te]y  overcame  her,  and  she  burs 
le  had  been  seen  to  ireep  since  he 
jut,  "  0  1  children,  how  you  pai 
to  the  day  of  her  death,  but  iic 
B  caused  this  to  be  picked  out,  nn 
which  gave  the  pelican  the  trues 
Let  my  blood  be  your  meat  an 
learing  tliia  device  it  is  still  pre 
sericorde. 

absence  from  her  beloved  home  fa 
paid  aQ  annual  visit  to  Le  Finn  t 
lie  Abb)?  Chaminade  sent  her  t 
■ion  similar  to  lier  own,  of  which  h 
I  not  remain  longer  than  aix  week 
■ceted  on  her  relurn  with  variou 
I  innocent  recrealiou  whicli  sh 
sely  considered  these  composition 
:he exuberance  of  the  girls'  feeling 
ful  was  this  good  motlier  in  provi 
■  poor  children,  that  she  eatablishei 
be  kept  witb  great  state,  that  o 
ised  Virgin,  and  the  Feast  of  Si 
sparatiuns  for,  and  anticipations  ol 
injojed  on  these  I'estivals  wouL 
rom  straying  to  the  free  and  mirth 
ering  of  aunny  Bourdeaui, 
rn  from  Paris  that  Mademoisell' 
ular  system  of  rules  for  La  Miseri 
I  of  course  been  observed,  but  sin 
enforce  stringent  rules,  liil  the  ex 
Dvernment  enabled  her  to  do  si 
f  failure,  and  she  accordingly  ar 
3  house  for  the  guidance  of  fulun 
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Her  flock  were  composed  of  various  grades  and  degreea  of 
cultivation — some  were  of  high  descent^  haviug  the  prefix  of 
de  to  their  names,  some  carefully  trained  in  showy  accomplish- 
ments ;  whilst  others  were  taken  from  the  degraded  refuse  of 
the  city,  and  the  equally  ignorant  peasantry.  Such  an  admix- 
ture of  classes  required  much  care  in  their  arrangement,  as 
mutual  association  would  do  more  harm  than  the  closest  snr- 
veillance  of  the  directresses  could  counteract.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty  therefore,  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous  divided  her 
penitents  into  families  six  in  number,  and  containing  from  nine 
to  twelve  members,  under  charge  of  a  directress,  who  served 
as  elder  sister  or  mother.  Each  family  had  a  separate  garden, 
work-room,  dormitory,  and  refectory ;  and  was  known  as  La 
Famille  de  St .  Joseph,  de  SL  TAerese,  des  Anges,  8fc, — as  the 
case  might  be ;  and  in  order  to  break  off  all  old  recollections, 
each  new  comer  was  obliged  to  assume  a  new  name.  One  was 
Theologale,  because  the  other  penitents  admitted  her  by  accla- 
mation, at  a  time  when  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  could 
find  bread  for  another  day,  la  bonne  Mhe  said  they  had  exercised 
the  three  theoloyical  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

They  rose  very  early  and  sang  a  hymn  of  praise  whilst  dress* 

ing,  and  breakfasted  on  brown  rye  bread — there  were  onlj 

three  great  festivals  in  the  year  on  which  they  were  allowed 

white ;  then  came  their  devotions  in  the  chapel,  after  which 

they  labored  at  the  work  on  which  their  livelihood  depended. 

At  twelve,  dinner  of  soup  and  bread  ;  work  and  prayer  again 

in  the  chapel;  an  early  supper  on  cheese,  bread,  apples  or 

other  garden  produce ;  and  then  bed.     Such  was  the  routine 

of  their  simple  and  regular  lives.     So  potent  did  Mademoiselle 

de  Lamourous  consider  labor,  and   so  essential  a  qaalitj  for 

true  conversion,  that  she  refused  the  offer  of  an  endowment, 

which  would  have  secured  daily  food  to  the  inmates,  saying 

that  a  life  of  labor  was  one  great  means  of  conversion,  and  it 

would  lose  reality  unless  they  felt  the  necessity  of  working  for 

their  living.     She  impressed  upon  them  that  their  fare,  dress, 

and  habits  were  to  be  really  penitential ;  and  yet  the  lively 

sweetness  she  kept  up,  and  the  cheerful  songs  of  praise  that 

varied  their  toils,  rendered  it  a  happy  and  attractive  home. 

She  entertained  a  great  horror  of  greediness  or  love  of  dain- 
ties :  the  following  httle  incident  w3l  show  how  far  she  went 
to  put  down  all  predilection  for  what  she  considered  a  grievous 
error* 
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srl  witli  fruit  one  summer,  until 
inmates  were  forced  to  sit  up 
1  in  tile  morning  it  was  found 
rraOEed  the  watchers  of  tlie  pre- 
thought  1  had  succeeded  in  es- 
rdination  in  this  house,  and   1 

Disobedience  reigna  here  still, 
ted.     Some  daughters  of  Eve 

of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and,  like 
edieiice  and  gluttony.  1  will  not 
in  order  that  1  may  not  have 
Its,  but  you  shall  all  know  that 
fringed  with  impunity.  The  tree 
ccursed,  aad  from  this  moment 

be  brought,  and  herself  watered 
es  till  it  died,  and  the  withered 
as  a  spectacle  of  warning  and 
it  had  produced  the  desired  im- 
and  removed. 

1  la  bffnne  mire  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ch  Qod  had  called  ber ;  this  she 
ticularly  on  the  reception  of  new 
derly  embrace,  and  soothe  like 
iniing  sheep ;  some  she  would 
nces  that  they  were  great  sin- 
le  ;  but  she  scarcely  ever  erred 
at  which  would  best  bind  them 
1  her  she  was  weary  of  the  place 

I  may  well  pardon  yon,  for  so 

mne  mere  ?' 

a  think  it  pleasanter  to  me  to 
difference  is  that  you  are  weary 
ied  for  all  of  you !  13iit  what 
U.    Take  my  hand,  we  will  talk 

nitent,  who  ihuught  no  more  of 
ler  a  fit  of  weariness,  bent  on 
!r  during  an  illness,  seeing  her 
Baked  where   her  home  lay. 
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'  At  Preygnac  I' 

'  Preygnac !  then  we  are  neighbours  I  I  am  of  Barsac ;  and 
she  launched  forth  in  praises  of  her  birthplace,  declaring  she 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  one  that  came  from  it.  Seeing 
however,  that  this  had  no  eiTectj  she  added,  *  Since  you  have 
come  from  Preygnac  no  doubt  you  can  make  cruchade  T  the 
woman  said  yes.  *  Oh  how  glad  I  am  I  *  cried  Mademoiselle  Je 
Lamourous,  '  make  some  for  me  I  beg  of  you,  I  know  you  \^ill 
not  refuse  a  poor  sick  woman  ?  These  Bourdeaux  people  dou't 
understand  it.'  The  woman  was  flattered,  cooked  the  cruchaJe 
with  all  her  heart,  and  was  so  thanked  and  praised,  that  in 
her  sense  of  usefulness  she  lost  all  weariness  and  remained 
quite  content  at  La  MUericarde.  Thus,  by  sweet  and  innocent 
wiles  did  this  noble  and  devoted  woman  win  the  froward  and 
refractory  to  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue. 

La  bonne  mere  became  now  very  infirm  from  rheumatism  and 
for  the  last  sixteen  years  of  her  life  was  almost  tot<illy  confined 
to  her  room,  gradually  losing  the  use  of  her  limbs  and  suL'tr- 
ing  acutely  from  a  complication  of  disorders.  During  the  last 
few  months  of  her  life  she  was  covered  with  sores  and  ulcers 
so  that  she  could  not  be  lifted  without  the  greatest  pain,  all 
of  which  she  endured  with  a  holy  joy.  Her  faculties  were  per- 
fect as  ever,  and  her  interest  in  all  around  undiminished ;  the 
care  with  which  she  was  tended,  was  so  much  of  heart  homage, 
that  she  often  expressed  the  unselfish  fear  that  it  was  more 
from  personal  love,  than  that  general  charity  which  proceeds 
from  the  love  of  God  that  stimulated  their  attention. 

Her  end  was  now,  however,  approaching,  and  on  tLe 
4th  of  September,  1836,  the  last  rites  of  her  Church  were 
administered  to  her;  aud  on  the  13th  of  the  sf.me  njOLth, 
conscious  that  she  was  soon  about  to  receive  the  last  sumincn?, 
she  called  the  directresses  to  her,  and  after  exhorting  them  to  a 
faithful  compliance  with  the  duties  committed  to  their  cLarg', 
she  enjoined  them  above  all  to  have  complete  confidence  in 
the  Holy  Virgin,  to  consult  her  in  all  difFicultiei«,  and  to 
take  her  as  their  mother;  she  then  made  them  promise  implicit 
obedience  to  her  successor. 

She  lived,  however,  till  the  next  day,  and  on  the  14th  of 
September  resigned  her  pure  spirit  into  tlie  hands  of  Ler 
Maker,  having  to  the  last  strengthened  herself  by  tliose  varioj? 
"acts  of  devotion"  whicli  her  Church  provides  for  the  union  of 
the  soul  with  the  Creator;  thus  she  departed,  in  the  eiglity- 
second  year  of  her  heavenly  life. 
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ionne  nire  had  earneatly  desired  to  be  aimph  buried,  and 
;pbew,  the  cnnte  of  Le  Pian,  did  all  he  could  to  comply 
let  wishes;  bat  the  c\Btgj  of  Boardeaux  declared  that  it 

diaplsase  the  whole  Ci^  if  thej  ven  prevented  from 
;  her  letnains  due  faooor.  The  onlj  concession  made 
)re  in  accordance  with  her  deeire,  was,  that  she  should 
I  removed  from  her  own  home ;  and  there  she  lay  with 
ice  uncovered,  numbers  of  peraons  coming,  not  alone 
B  a  last  look  at  her  serene  and  celestial  features,  but  even 
ch  ber  saored  remains  with  various  articles,  which  thence- 
d  were  considered  relics. 

mission  bad  beeu  given  hj  the  local  magistrates  for  bet 
buried  in  her  own  church,  but  the  people  would  not  be 
id  tjll  her  remains,  in  her  ordinary  dress,  bad  been  carried 
thetovD  upon  a  bier  supported  by  the  directresses,  aasisted 

aiaters  of  8t.  Vincent  de  Paul,  preceded  by  the  munici- 
ard  on  horseback,  and  followed  by  two  of  the  oagiatrates, 
f  deputations  from  the  various  clerical  and  charitable 
shments.  This  procession  over*  the  coffin  was  placed  in 
apel,  and  the  requiem  mass  channted  over  it.  After 
it  was  placed  in  the  vault  by  the  loving  hands  of  the 
esses. 

f^t  is  marked  by  a  tablet  of  white  marble  thus  in- 

* 

Mauie  Tiibrbsb  GuAKLorre  he  LaHocrous, 

FlBBT  SCJFBBIOR.  AHD  FOUNDRESS  OF  THE  H0U8B 

or  La.  Misbbioobde  at  Boqbdsauz, 
Born  on  thb  1st  or  Novxhbgr,  \7b4; 
DiBD  THB  Hth  of  Sbptbuber,  1836, 
1  may  her  loving  daughters  fondly  keep  a  wreath  of  roses 
iver  her  portrait. 

present  Superior  is  the  niece  of  Mademoiselle  de 
irous,  who  seems  to  haveinberitcd  many  of  her  aunt's 
ir  gifts.  An  English  lady  who  visited  it  in  1851, 
lea  the  whole  as  nearly  in  tbe  same  condition  as  it  wbj 
la  bonne  mere;  with  the  valuable  difference  of  a  vast 
on  to  the  number  of  tbe  inmates,  who  are  now  so 
ous  that  fifty  are  obliged  to  be  lodged  in    a  country 
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The  cigar  work  having  been  taken  from  them  since  1S32, 
they  support  themselves  by  washing,  needlework,  and  making 
artificial  flowers  for  the  adornooent  of  altars. 

In  1852  tliere  were  440  penitents,  who  are  never  left 
together  without  a  directress  or  a  surveillante,  and  their 
history  is  known  to  the  Superior  and  confessor  alone.  They 
are  free  to  come  or  go ;  some  have  gone  to  service,  others  have 
returned  to  their  families,  some  have  married,  but  the  greater 
number  cling  for  life  to  La  Misericorde,  and  one  has  spent 
fifty  years  there,  The  mixture  of  cheerfulness  and  tender  love, 
with  strict  toil  and  severe  penance,  seems  to  have  beeu 
unusually  efi'ective  in  accompUshing  that  most  difBciilt  task 
which  has  become  a  problem  to  so  many  minds. 

Thus  concludes  the  history  of  a  Christian  heroine,  and  we 
have  been  tempted  by  the  attractiveness  of  this  little  volume  far 
beyond  the  limits  we  prescribed  to  ourselves  in  our  resum^. 
We  have  placed  before  our  readers  a  portion  of  the  letters,  anJ 
all  the  spirit  of  the  translation  before  us.  Truly !  we  are 
come  upon  good  times;  when  gifted  minds  can  understand, 
and  able  pens  portray  the  charms  of  virtue,  irrespective  of  cl?.^?, 
country,  or  creed.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case;  with  vhnt 
delight  have  we  not  pored  over  those  charming  volumes,  the 
Legends  of  the  Madonna,  from  the  gifted  and  womanly  pen  of 
Mrs  Jameson,  and  though  we  may,  and  do  differ  on  some  tritiii^ 

Joints  still,  her  simple  little  work  on  the  Sister  of  Charitv  at 
[ome  and  Abroad  was  read  by  us  with  deep  interest.  Kor  can 
we  be  unmindful  of  a  more  recent  pleasure  experienced  in  the 
perusal  of  the  letter  from  an  English  Protestant  lady  which  ap- 
peared  in  the  April  Number  of  the  Irish  Qoartbkly  Kevuv, 
where  the  simple  record  of  facts  is  given  with  such  grjce.jl 
I  eloquence  (for  truth  is  ever  eloquent)  that  we  discover  ntv 

'  traits  of  virtue  even  in  those  whose  claims  to  our  veneration 

were  the  household  word  of  our  childhood.     With  what  truih 
therefore  may  we  not  exclaim,  we  have  come  upon  good  time?. 


E— THE  CELTIC  UNION. 

Wars  tTt  Ireland.     By  Robert 
.  M.  Heiiucssy. 
ommittee  of  the  Celtic   Union. 


om  childhood's  hour, 
39t  hopes  dtcftj, 
or  flower. 
:  to  fade  away; 

Its  sort  black  eje, 
I  know  me  well, 

»rm  of  Hiberiiia  stooping  pen- 
ildren,  and  giving  utterance  to 
fondest,  moat  hopeful,  and  best 
the  first  to  die  ere  they  bad  reach- 
jf  them  have  rarely  caught  more 
lud  died  before  they  reached  it. 
je,  at  tlie  head  of  his  clansmen 
on  of  Ulster,  an  English  bullet 
f  his  sncccssea,  and  atthe  early 
e  powerful  career  of  "  Silken 
Fas  likewise  brought  to  a  close 
Intense  anxiety  for  the  cause 
mell  dead  at  the  seige  of  Lim- 
le  opponent  of  Englifib  rules, 
ty-six  when  he  perished.  8t, 
More,  Sarsfield,  and  thongb  he 
nth — all  expired  at  Ibe  moment 
'$t.  Itwasalso  thus  with  Owen 
ifjiioulcr  Ca.'tle,  by  the  focman's 
id  which  will  live  for  ever  in  the 
have  tiiey  sang  that  mournful 
hich  bursts  in  its  eightl>  verse 

-A  FAoicu|ij  r&ADc*  A  i)s"*ir; 

I  f  |tAor)F&6  Ai)  sleo,  3*1;  6uA]r, 
c'6u5  xyj  605A113  Ku«i6 1 
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And  which  Erionnach  thus  translates  : 

My  burning,  bitter  dolors  that  our  hero  young  has  died. 
The  Saxon  hordes  he  shatter'd  all,  subdued  their  champions*  pride- 
In  •*  barna  bael"  *  did  he  e'er  fail  to  lay  the  spoiler  low  ? 
Our  country's  doom,  dear  Erin's  tomb,  was  the  death  of  Owen  Rua ! 

Temple  Emmet,  the  boy  orator.  Lord  Maguire,  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  Wolfe  Tone,  and  Kobert  Emmet  would  have  digni. 
fied  and  ornamented  the  land  of  their  birth  had  they  lived. 
Molyneux,  Goldsmith,  Sterne,  Dermody,  Lucas,  Furlong,  Stan- 
nard  Barrett,  Charles  Wolfe,  Maturin, Clarence  Mangan,  Bishop 
Doyle,  Edward  Walsh,  Thomas  Kennedy,  William  Moginn, 
Lalor  Sheil,Tbomas  Davis,Thomas  Mc'Nevi'n,  W.Elliott  HudsoD, 
John  Banim,  Bishop  Maginn,  Father  Mathew,  Maurice  O'Con- 
nell,  Maurice  Leyne,  John  Hogan,  John  O'Connell, — have  all 
mouldered  into  the  clay  of  the  land  they  loved  well  ere  ther 
had  achieved  one  fourth  of  the  work  which  their  energy,  zej 
and  power  could  have  so  easily  mastered.  With  such  examples 
before  him  of  the  premature  extinguishment  of  genius  and  worth, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Gerald  Griffin  who  died  at  36,  should  have 
penned  in  his  youth,  these  touching  lines. 

In  the  time  of  my  boyhood,  I  had  a  strange  feeling 
That  I  was  to  die  ere  the  noon  of  my  day— 

Not  quietly  into  the  silent  grave  stealing 
But  torn,  like  the  blasted  oak,  sudden  away. 

That  even  in  the  hour  when  enjoyment  was  keenest. 
My  lamp  should  quench  suddenly  hissing  in  gloom : 

That  even  when  mine  honors  were  freshest  and  greenest, 
A  blight  should  rush  over  and  scatter  their  bloom. 

Good  and  gifted  men  corne,  "like  angels*  visits,  few  and  far  be- 
tween/' and  God  knows  Hibernia  cannot  afford  to  lose  them.  Yet 
poor  Ireland  seems  somehow  especially  fated  to  see  her  best  anJ 
noblest  sons  wither  in  their  vigor,  and  maturity.  And  now  w'lea 
we  could  ill  afford  to  lose  him,  Robert Cane,of  Kilkenny,  h^s  been 
struck  down  iu  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  in  the  zenith  of  ks 
intellectual  powers,  his  professional  fame,  and  his  domesiic 
joy— in  the  midst  of  his  generous  labours  and  researches,  hn 
national  hopes  and  projects,  and  his  Samaritan  career  of  wide 
dispensing  charity  I  "  Hope  is  over/'  wrote  Mr.  Kenealy  on  Au- 
gustl3,  "the  whole  city  of  Kilkenny  resounds  with  grief,and  the 
prayers  and  sobs  of  the  people  might  reach  to  his  very  bedside/* 
*'Por  some  time  past,"  observes  Mr.  A.  U.  Sullivan  "he  wascos- 

•  The  proper  orthography  is  ^  beariiA  baogail^**  or  gap  of  danger' 
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scious  of  the  existeuce  of  the  disease  which,  verifying  his  owu  ; 

never-failing  professional  prescience,  has  proved  fatal  at  the  last.  i 

About  three   weeks  ago  it  made  its  first  strong  assault,  which,  ' 

however,  was  repulsed,  as  even  he,  himself,  for   a  moment  i 

imagined  successful.      Eor  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  take  his  ' 

accustomed  place,  surrounded  by  the  loved  and  loving  ones  of  . 

his  household,  at  the  head  of  the  hospitable  board,  where  oft  , 

he  won  the  heart  of  friend  and  guest — where  even  then  07ie  J 

friend  and  guest — the  last  thus  honored — shared  the  happiness 

that  shone  around — the  friend  who  now,  with  aching  heart  and  ' 

bhnding  tears,  sits  down  to  trace  these  lines !"     On  Friday 

August  13,  he  sank  hopelessly.   Dr.  Corrigan  was  promptly  in 

attendance  on  his  suffering  friend  ;  but  the  deadly  disease  could 

not  be  arrested.     On  Sunday  he  made  an  artificial  rally,  and 

all  was  exultation  in  Kilkenny;  but  on  Monday  the  cold  sweat 

of  de^ith  obliterated  every  hope,  and  Robert  Cane,  a  few  hours 

later,  was  no  more.     During  this  terrible  interval  of  suspense, 

the  Kilkenny  Journal  said  : — 

"  With  bursting  heart  we  sit  down  to  write  that  the  last  hope 
is  gone,  and  the  days  of  a  good  man  are  numbered.  The  death 
of  Dr.  Cane  may  be  expected  any  hour.  The  universal  public 
have  hoped  against  hope,  but  all  in  vain.'* 

The  Nation,  in  recording  his  death,  feelingly  observed  :-— 

"  The  first  grass  has  scarcely  rooted  on  the  grave  where  but 
a  few  short  months  ago  we  mourned  a  glorious  genius  lost  to 
Ireland  and  the  world,  when  stunned  and  heart-stricken,  in  drear 
bewilderment  and  grief  of  soul,  we  stand  beside  the  bier  where, 
reft  from  us  in  the  hour  when  our  need  was  the  sorest,  lies  the 
trusted  and  the  gifted — the  hope  and  tlie  pride  of  a  gallant 
cause.    Dr.  Cane  of  Kilkenny  is  no  more  1 

''The  last  hope  on  earth  is  over :  the  last  rite  has  been  read ; 
the  requiem  has  been  sung;  yet  still  the  heart  rejects  this  sud- 
cien  reality  of  disaster;  we  listen  for  one  magic  tone  of  that 
'iecp,  sonorous  voice;  we  strain  the  eye  for  one  sight  of  the 
tif'.gliest  form  that  ever  trod  the  isle.  But,  oh!  the  chill,  the 
grief,  of  waking  truth.  That  voice  is  hushed  for  ever  ;  that  noble 
form  is  cold  as  clay.  The  proud,  high  dignity  which  throned 
upon  that  brow,  threw  a  radiance  o'er  each  feature ;  the  flashing 
glance,  the  giant  energy,  the  glorious  intellect,  the  noble 
heart — all,  all  is  lost  to  us.  Heaven,  mysterious  and  inscrutable, 
has  taken  to  itself  a  soul  so  pure,  and  left  us  to  weep  another 
chief  struck  down  on  the  threshold  of  a  grand  career." 
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The  conservative  papers,  consigniiig  political  feads  to  the 
1  grave  with  him,  have  also,  with  few  exceptionsj  passed  a  gene- 

'  rous  eulogium  upon  his  manly  character^  and  high  mental 

attainments;  and  all  shades  of  the  now  nnhappfly  divided 
liberal  party  have  likewise,  through  their  oi^ans,  co-operated 
to  do  full  honour  to  his  name  and  memory.  The  mcial  corres- 
pondent of  theFreeman't  Journal  writes,  ^' You  and  I  may  truly  say 
all  Irishmen  will  regret  to  learn,  that  the  patriotic,  high*niinded, 
and  learned  Doctor  Cane,  of  this  city,  breathed  bis  last  about 
five  o'clock  this  morning.  He  has  left,  I  grieve  to  state,  a 
family  but  indefinitely  provided  for.  — The  principal  traders 
and  shopkeepers  of  all  denominations  suspended  buianess  en- 
tirely during  the  day,  as  a  token  of  their  sorrow  and  the  respect 
thay  held  him  in.  He  was  attended  in  his  last  moments  bj 
£ev.  Mr.  Walsh  and  also  by  £ev.  Mr.  Kavanagh.  Ireland 
has  lost  a  true-hearted  and  patriotic  son,  society  a  social  and 
polished  ornament,  and  medical  science  a  devoted  fellower." 

The  Telegraph  calls  him  a  good  and  a  great  man;  and  the 
Dundalk  Democrat  declares  that  '^  amongst  ihoae  we  have  lost 
since  the  greatest  man  of  the  last  thousand  years  breathed  bis 
last  sigh  in  Genoa,  none  promised  to  produce,  from  the  effects 
of  his  toil,  more  substantial  good  for  Ireland  than  the  lamented 
Dr.  Cane. 

**  Alas  for  Ireland  I"  it  adds,  *'  one  by  one  her  great  men  are 
borne  to  exile  or  consigned  to  the  narrow  house  of  death.  One 
by  one  they  vanish  from  amongst  us,  just  as  we  expe^^t  the 
force  of  their  labours  or  the  influence  of  their  example  to 
work  a  change  in  our  destiny.'' 

The  Tipperary  Free  Press  says  :— 

''  With  the  stature  and  bearing  of  an  Irish  Chieftain  of  old— 
with  the  talent  and  wisdom  of  the  statesman^with  the  grace- 
ful eloquence  of  the  Tribune — with  the  ready  pen  of  the  /jVrr- 
ateur,  he  combined  a  kindness  of  disposition  and  a  gentleness 
of  manner  that  insensibly  attached  to  him  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  In  his  native  city  he  was  first  in  every 
movement  calculated  to  add  to  its  honor  — as  ready  to  advance 
a  good  cause  as  to  burl  back  one  that  would  not  Dear  the  test 
of  rectitude,  and  in  Kilkenny — aye,  throughout  Ireland — ^his 
demise  will  long  be  felt  as  a  national  calamity.*' 

The  Tipperary  Advocate  says  : — "  A  pure  and  guileless  spirit 
has  been  released  from  its  earthly  tabernacle.  Bobert  Ca-.e 
is  no  more.  It  is  a  sad,  strange  ordination  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence that  those  most  worthy  of  love  and  confidence  are  sure  to 
be  claimed  by  the  Angel  of  Death,  when  we  are  but  just  learn- 
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a  course  of  lectures  and  anatomical  studies,  in  Cecilia-street  and 
the  College  of  Surgeons.     The  terrible  visitation  of  Asiatic 
Cholera  now  for  the  first  time  scoarged  and  ravaged  Dublin. 
Several  Physicians  shrunk  from  attending  persons  suffering 
from  this  novel  and  mysterious  plague,  but  young  Cane  court€d 
dancrer,  and  went  the  round  of  all  the  Cholera  Hospitals  accu- 
mulating valuable  experience  as  he  went.     Having  acquired 
some  reputation  by  his  dauntless  bearing,  and  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  decimating  disease,  Cane  proceeded  back  to  Kil- 
kenny in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1832  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  advance  of  the  Cholera  southward.     Immediately  on 
arrival  he  was  appointed  over  the  Cholera  Hospital  of  his  native 
city,  where  for  night  and  day  he  continued  to  devote  the  roost 
untiring  exertions  to  the  sick  and  dying.     From  this  date  young 
Cane  rose  like  a  rocket. 

Even  thus  early  in  life  Cane  evinced  a  political  tendency  by 
presiding  as  chairman  at  a  democratic  meeting  of  Medical 
Students,  and  alumni  of  Trinity  College.  Their  resolutious, 
which  were  rather  luud,  appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  day 
with  the  signature  of  Robert  Cane,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
the  present  Sir  Robert  Kane,  President  of  the  Queen's  College, 
Cork,  got  the  credit  with  some,  and  the  discredit  with  other?,  ol 
having  occupied  the  responsible  post  of  chairman  at  the  demo* 
cratic  meeting  in  Kildare-street. 

Although  John  Banim  and  Robert  Cane  were  boys  together 
in  the  same  town,  (Cane  of  course  his  junior)  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  interooarae  until  a  period  long  sabse- 
quent.  On  Banim's  return  to  Kilkenny  in  1835,  prematurely 
crushed  and  prostrate  from  the  effects  of  an  overtasked  brain, 
during  his  rapid  literary  career  in  London,  and  smitten  by  po- 
verty from  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  every  mental  effort, 
Eobert  Cane  organised  a  brilliant  reception  in  honor  of  Ireland's 
great  Novelist. '  He  wrote  the  following  very  oompliraentArf 
address,  and  having  engrossed  it  on  satin,  presented  it  to 
Banim  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  Kilkenny.  But  Robert 
Cane  did  not  confine  himself  to  paying  empty  glittering  com- 
pliments. He  served  the  poverty-stricken  and  broken  dovn 
author  substantially  by  taking  an  active  part  m  the  coUectioa 
of  a  local  subscription,  which  nearly  reached,  in  a  slwri  time. 
one  hundred  sovereigns.  These  substantial  stimulants  to  the 
poor  author's  spirits,  and  condition,  having  been  placed  in  a 
massive  silver  snuff-box,  containing  a  suitable  inscription,  the 
offering  was  presented  to  Banim,  with  Doctor  Cane^s  well  timed, 
and  delicate  address. 
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"TO  JOHN  U&NIU,  bBa., 
AVTtlOtt  Olf    '  TUB  o'UAIlA  TALES,'  &C. 

iia — IiiQuenced  by  personal  regard,  and  by  tliat  esteem 
eh  your  talenU  ha^e  wou,  eveu  in  far  distant  lands,  your 
i*-citizens  hail,  witb  sincere  pleasure,  yoijr  arrival  amongst 
n,  though  that  pleasore  is  accompanied  by  the  regret  that 
t  health  is  not  such  as  the  desires  of  jour  countrymen 
Id  han  it;  but  tiiey  trust  that  native  scenes  and  air  shall 
I  to  your  reatorntion,  and  that,  ere  long,  a  fostering  legis- 
re  shall  extend  to  you  that  liberal  aid  which  a  good  and 
government  ia  ever  ready  to  bestow  upon  distinguished 
iry  vortfa, 

our  fellow  citizens  have  resolved  to  ufTer  to  you  some 
mony  of  that  respect  which  native  and  well-directed  taleiita 
merit — respect  dae  from  every  IrishmaD  who  recollects 
your  writings  have  pourtrayed  his  country  in  the  colours 
uth— ^iiilineated,  without  concealment  ot  exaggeration,  its 
>nal  character — sketched  its  peasantry  as  tliey  really  are, 
ng  their  virtues  in  relief,  and  tracitig  their  ^misfortunes, 
their  crimes -to  the  true  sources  whence  both  spring — 
ing  this  country  to  the  sister  kingdom  as  it  really  ia  and 
^ting  there  commiseration  for  its  sufferings,  and  esteem 
lose  social  virtues  and  ennobling  qonlities,  which  centuries 
vng  and  bondage  have  shrouded,  but  not  entombed. 

ny  your  claims  come  still  more  forcibly 
'our  pen  has  preserved  many  of  the 
id  around  this  city — given  jiew  chLtrms 
Bgends,  and  delineated,  with  truth  and 
rigina!  characters,  blending  the  charms 
ious  of  a  powerful  fancy,  and  directing 
se  of  elevating  the  national  character, 
ng'Oeglected  and  oppressed  land, 
iny,  therefore,  hope  that  you  will  accept 
)nntryiuen's  regard,  wliich  accompanies 
venture  to  express  tlitir  ardent  wish 
}  it  in  an  advanced  and  honourable  old 
a  then  as  vigorous  as  is  that  intellect 
e  proud  distinction  of  fame,  conferred 
.  and  an  important  beuc&t  upon  Ireland. 
or  their  fellow-citizens,  by 
C.  Jaues,  Uhairmao, 
B.  Canb,  h.  b.  c.  s.  ,  Secretary." 


I 
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It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  prostrate,  and  helpless  ion. 
dilion  of  poor  Banim,  bodily,  at  this  period.  Doctor  Cane, 
writing  in  The  Celt,  on  August  1st  1857,  observes:— 

"  As  I  was  sitting  in  the  Kilkenny  citizens*  club  room,  I  was  disturb- 
ed by  a  bustling  movement ;  a  heavy  step  was  audible  advancing  up  the 
stairs  ;  it  was  John  Banim's  servant  man  carrying  him  from  his  car- 
riage  and  bearing  him  up  to  the  green  baize-covered  sofa  allotted  to 
him  in  the  best  corner  of  the  room.     Members  pulled  their  chairs 
aside,  the  fire  was  raked  up  into  a  better  blaze,  and  men  pressed 
oflSciously  to  bid  him  welcome.     He  was  in  the  servant's  arms,  half 
reclining,  half  sitting  up,  his  arms  round  the  man's  neck  so  that  his 
fingers  were  locked  upon  his  shoulders,  his  legs  hung  down  helplesslv; 
and  his  emaciated  frame  told  the  sad  story  of  paralytic  wasting;  his 
long  and  thin  visage  was  made  sadder  still  by  the  deep  searing  of 
small  pock  and  by  well  defined  traces  of  anxious  and  psunful  thoughts, 
but  his  eyes  were  most  expressive,  pale  blue  or  gray,  but  large,  pro- 
minent, broadly  open,  starting  out  of  their  sockets,  thc^  were  full  of 
meaning  and  spoke  to  you  before  his  lips  moved.     There  was  wi 
energy  of  manner,  a  fiery  gesticulation  about  him  when  he  warmed 
with  his  subject  or  became  excited  in  narrating  some  anecdote  or  re- 
citing some  piece  of  his  own  poetry,   which  he  did  in  a  most  im- 
passioned manner,  and  so  as  to  impress  himself  with  great  power  upou 
his  auditory.     His   voice   was  deep  and   solemn,   and  his  eniphaMS 
peculiarly  impressive.     Upon  this  occasion   1  heard  him  recite  vith 
i\Gi.'li  pathos  *•  Sogarth   Aroon,"  and  in  a  moment  after  heard  him 
thunder  out  these  lines  written  in  reply  to  Wellington's  threat,  of  re- 
conquering Ireland,  **  I'he  Brigand^  iet  him  come,  let  him  come,*'  which 
he  delivered  with  great  power  and  with  an  impressive  fervour  that 
shook  his  attenuated  frame  like  so  many  electric  shocks.     At  its  con- 
clusion, when  the  plaudits  of  a  crowded  room  answered  him,  his  pale 
face  became  fiery  red  and  his  eves  actually  sparkled. 

It  was  upon  that  occasion  tfiat  he  narrated  two  anecdotes  of  his 
sojourn  in  France,  which  he  visited  just  after  the  Revolution  of  li>t'.0. 

General  Lafayette,  then  an  old  man,  had  waited  upon  him— the 

hero  who  had  figured  in  three  revolutions.     Banim  complimented  him 

on  that  national  guard  in  which  he  took  such  pride,  and  spoke  of  it  as 

a  grand  new  thought  or  suggestion  to  do  away  with  standing  armie* 

and  make  every  citizen  a  soldier.     "  Sir,"  said  Lafayette,  "  you  as  ac 

Irishman,  may  well  refer  to  it  with  pride.     We  had  the  idea  from  yon; 

the  first  national  guard  the  world  ever  saw  was  the  Irish  Volunteer?." 

"  Ob,"  exclaimed  Banim  when  relating  the  anecdote  to  his  fuiA^w 

townsmen,  '*  it  was  the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  to   ine  as  an 

Irishman."     Then  he  told  amongst  other  anecdotes  of  the  thrt»e  J*tj>* 

revolution,  how  an  old  Pai*isian  friend  of  his  had  suspended  in  li\> 

parlour  the  mu>kct  he  carried  on  that  occasion,  and  with  it  a  solitary 

cartridge  remaining  of  the  powder  he  bad  used  at  the  barricades.  "1 

asked  him,"  said  Banim,  **  to  g\\e  me  of  that  powder,  thirty-iwo 

grains."     "Thirty-two  grains,"  said  the  FrenchmHn,  "  for  what  ?" 

"  To  sow  one  grain   in   every   county  in   Ireland,"  replied   Banim. 

**  My  Godi  I  would,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "if  I  thought  they  wou.J 

grow  I" 
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Bobert  C»ne  had  pre?tOLisIj  been  only  a  member  of  tlie  Koj^al 
liege  of  Surgeons;  lie  now  took  out  bisde}?Pfe  as  a  praclising 
fsicianaod  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession.  The  Murquis  of  Or- 
inde  had  from  the  first,  a  high  opinion  of  his  skill,  and  Cane 
ame  from  the  year  1836  his  Lordship's  family  physician,  EiTn 
be  animal  man  Cane  was.atthis  time,,  a  splendici  specimen.  The 
r  girls  of  Kilkenny  were  "  io  a  tHa»"  dying  in  love  wjtli  him. 
■■  slighted  them  all  however  in  favour  of  Ihe  accomplished 
nghter  of  a  deceased  military  officer  whu,  accompanied  by  her 
ther,  bad  come,  from  a  remote  county,  to  reside  temporiirily, 
Kilkenny.  The  yoang  lady  was  a  Protestant ;  but  in  those 
Ji  the  ecclesiastical  objection  to  mixed  marriages  was  not  so 
DDgly  enforced  in  Ireland  as  at  present ;  and  the  obstacles  to 
ir  anion  were  soon  sonnounted.  An  issueufcij^ht  children  has 
'II  the  result  of  this  felicitous  alliance.  The  eldest  son, 
brrt,  passed  through  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  gre»t 
it,  and  triumphantly  underwent,  within  the  last  fcjv  months, 
proverbially  searching,  and  severe  examination  to  which 
iduJates  for  admission  to  the  Soyal  Artillery  are  subjected  at 
miwicb.  He  is  now  with  bis  Begiment  in  China. 
Meanwhile  Cane  rose  with  electrical  rapidity.  Uis  fellow 
zeDs  idolized  him  for  his  worth,  urbanity, and  Samaritan  kind- 
s  to  the  poor.  They  respected  him  for  liis  great  talent,  hit 
ditioD,  his  uncorapromiaing  political  integrity,  and  his  entire 
otioQ  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  ils  literntun^,  and  destiny.  In 
ry  Dstional  movement  he  was  a  leading,  and  a  valorous  actor, 
every  local  e&'ort  to  check  injustice  he  was  the  animating,  and 
gniding  spirit.  To  the  claims  of  the  oppressed,  the  houseless 
orphan,  or  ihe  struggling  artist  who  had  never  known  the 
qoIds  of  a  patron's  smile,the  purse  of  Buhorl  Cane  was  nlwuya 
n.  In  furtheraDCe  of  every  generous,  patriotic,  Celtic,  or 
hsological  object  his  pen  sped  with  untiring  zeal  and  powrr. 
\.  highly  cultivated  intellect,  says  the  Tipperar^  Free  Presi, 
1  enabled  him  to  overpass  the  narrow  barrier  that  too  often 
lomacribes  the  career  of  the  professional  man,  and  an  ardent 
E  of  country  taught  him  that  a  patriotism  sincerely  main- 
Kd  seldom  failed  to  win  respect  even  from  those  most 
agonistic  to  its  dictates.  So  it  was  with  him.  Dr  Cane  was 
inently  an  Irish  Datioaalist — yet  amongst  the  most  oris- 
ntio  circles  of  Kilkenny  was  he  found,  no  less  the  physician 
n  the  friend,  esteemed  as  well  for  his  ability  in  the  one  ca- 
itj  11  for  his  courtesy  iu  the  other. 
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I  Of  O'Coiinell  and  his  sagacious  line  of  policy  Doctor  Cane  was 

I  long  a  supporter.     In  1840  a  grand    Banquet  in  honour  of  the 

Liberator  and  R<*peal  was  organised  iu  Kilkenny,  mainly 
through  Dr.  Cane's  exertions,  lie  acted  as  steward  on  the  oc- 
casion and  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  evening  t  speech  so 
redolent  of  nationality,  good  sense,  and  honesty  that  Kilkenny 
to  this  day  remembers  it  with  delight. 

It  is  a  fact  tolerably  significant  of  the  estimation  in  which 
Dr.  Cane's  magisterial  services  were  generally  held,  that  whilst 
i  numbers    of  Catholic  and  Protestant    gentlcmcii  from  Lord 

i  Tfrench  to  Smith  O'Brien  were  visited  with  a  supersedeas  for 

i  cooperating  with  O'Connell  in  the  Repeal  straggle,  Eobert  Cane 

I  was   suffered  to  continue  his  judicial  labours.    He  often  left 

I  Kilkenny   and  his  valuable  professional  practice  at  great  per- 

;  Bonal    sacrifice  to  thunder  forth    his    vigorous    volume  of 

I  eloquence,  and  masculine  sense  on  the  platform  of  a  monster 

!  meeting,  or  at  the  National  council  board  on  Burgh  quay.  In 

1844  the  citizens  of  Kilkenny  marked  their  high  appreciation 

of  Dr.  Cane's  admirable  qualities  of  head  and  heart  by  bestowing 

I  upon  him  the  highest  dignity  which  it  was  in  their   power  to 

'  give.     Dr.  Cane  was  elected  mayor  of  the  '*  faire  and  antient 

cittie  of  Kilkenny;"  and  with  the  lofty  generosity  for  which  he 
has  always  been  distinguislied,  he  applied  every  farthing  of  his 
official  salary,  and  emoluments  to  purposes  of  local  public 
utility. 

"When  O'Connell,  writes  Mr.  Kenealy,  was  released  from  pri- 
son in  1844,  and  when  the  corporations  of  Ireland  tendered 
their  congratulations  and  respectful  homage  to  the  illustrious 
Liberator,  Robert  Cane  was  chosen  as  the  head  of  the  deputa- 
tion from  Kilkenny ;  and  those  who  saw  his  noble,  gallant  form 
that  day,  robed  in  the  green  uniform  of  the  '82  Clob,  remember 
still  the  proud  and  princely  bearing,  the  giant  grace,  the  manly 
beauty,  and  sweet  smile  of  tlie  representative  of  KilkenDj. 
But  that  kingly  form  is  now  cold  as  the  clod  of  the  valley— 
that  glowing  heart  whose  every  pulse  beat  for  Ireland,  is  still 
for  ever." 

Mr.Cartan  of  the  Dundalk  Democrat  observes :  '•  The  first  and 
the  only  time  we  saw  him  was  at  the  great  Levee  in  the  RotunJo, 
in  May,  1845,  when  Ireland  sent  its  trusted  representatives  to 
pay  their  homage  to  O'Connell  and  his  fellow.martjrs,  who 
had  suffered  incarcerations  at  the  hands  of  a  packed  jurj  and 
from  English  injustice.     He  appeared  there  as  Mayor  of  Kil- 
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inr,  decorated  in  liis  robes ;  auA  no  one  present  wore  &  more 
iiiGed  or  cummanding  appearance.  From  that  day  till  tiie 
;k  before  liis  death  he  labonred  zealously  for  Ireland." 
torn  the  earliest  days  of  Dr.  Gaiie'?  manhood  hia  name  was 
itantly  and  eagerly  sought  to  dignify,  and  inspirit  loc:d 
'emeBts ;  and  with  them,  when  honestly  based,  he  cordially 
perated.  Ilis  name  wielded  a  singular  irifluence,and  slrange 
rties  were  sometimes  taken  with  it.  We  cull  the  follow- 
episode  from  llie  Report  of  Ihe  Proceedings  of  tlie  Repeal 
KiatioB  on  Monday,  September  21st,  1816,  a  few  weeka 
eqaent  to  the  lecession  from  its  ranks  of  Messrs.  O'Brien, 
igner,  Mitcliel,  O'Gormao,  Doheny,  Lalor,  Dillon,  and 
'onoghue. 

r.  John  O'Conndl  sud  that  Mr.  Bbt  hul  received  a  letter  from 
CsQe,  sf  Kilkenny,  whioh  be  wouldf  read  out  of  respeot  to  the 

'■  8  William-street,  Eilkeony, 
Sept.  19.  1846. 
Obab  Sib — Feeling  that  I  Cannot  subscribe  to  the  proceedings 
Qoinx  forward  in  Conciliation  Hall  for  Many  reasons,  of  which 
le  will  arrive  for  explanations  (The  present  being  a  Period  when 
cannot  enter  it,  or  Trust  themselves  to  deliver  a  cool  opinion,) 
>1  thaok  you  to  have  my  name  Erased  from  its  books. 

"  I  hsT«  the  bononr  to  be  your  obedient  servant. 

••  R.  Cine,  H.  D.  (ei-mayor,)  Kilkenny. 
H.  Bay,  Esq.,  Secretary  Repeal  Association." 

was  very  sorry  that  that  eieellent  gentleman  called  on  the 
ciation  to  erane  hii  name  from  their  books.  It  was  unnecessai-y 
lim  to  pruae  Dr.  Caae,  of  Kilkenay.  Hia  character  was  welt- 
m,  for  his  great  abilities,  variad  attBimaents,  and  ardent 
lotism,  had  made  his  name  de-tervedly  popular  with  tbe  people  of 
ind.  Unfortunately  Dr.  Cane,  thought  proper  to  adopt  the 
'iplesoF  the  Toung  Ireland  party,  and  now  wished  hit  name  to 
'ised  from  the  books  of  Ihe  Association.  They  were  sincerely 
r  to  lose  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  inch  an  excellent 
;  bat  the  cause  of  Ireland  must  be  saved,  no  matter  what  the 
fice  ;  therefore  it  was  with  sincere  regret — at  thb  same  time  with- 
be  slightect  hesitation — that  he  said  they  must  accept  Dr.  Cane's 
TiatioQ  hoping  that  better  times  would  come,  when  he  would  be 
led  coolly  to  consider  this  mattrr,  and  come  to  the  same  con- 
on  that  BO  many  of  their  revered  prelates, and  so  large  a  portion 
«iT  reapecled  olergj,  as  well  as  tne  people  at  larg«,  had  come 
namely,  that  tbe  moral  force  principle,  if  it  were  not  the  only 
one,  ought  to  be  adopted  for  its  beauty  and  holiness.     (Loud 
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cheers.)  He  therefore  moved  that  Dr.  Cane's  name  be  crase<i  from 
the  books  of  the  Association. 

Captain  Broderick  seconded  the  xnotion  with  much  regret. 

At  the  meeting  in  Conciliation  Hall  on  the  Monday  following  it 
appeared  that  the  letter  purporting  to  be  firom  Dr.  Cane  was  a 
forgery!  John  0*Connell,  in  the  coarse  of  his  speech  obserred. 

As  to  the  forgery,  I  must  say  this — I  am  acquainted  with  Doctor 
Cane's  handwriting,  and  I  was  under  the  impression  when  I  read  the 
letter  that  it  was  genuine.  (Hear  hear.)  Since  then  he  has  written 
to  me  on  the  subject,  and  on  comparing  the  two  documents  together 
I  perceived  the  forgery  ;  but  without  the  special  oomparison  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  detect  it.  (Cries  of  hear,  hear.)  Doctor 
Cane  complains  naturally  enough  that  I  should  have  taken  a  letter 
couched  in  bad  English  to  be  a  production  of  his,  knowing,  as  I  do, 
his  high  intellectual  attainments.  Of  course  the  bad  English  of  the 
letter  did  confound  me  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  as  I  thought  I  could 
not  mistake  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes  as  to  the  handwritiDgi 
1  therefore  considered  that  the  letter  was  genuine.  It  is  not  genuine 
He  has  written  a  letter  to  us  since,  exposing  his  views  on  the  recent 
discussion  in  this  Hall — expressing  his  dissent  from  a  great  portion 
of  our  proceedings,  and  calling  on  us  to  get  the  Young  Ireland  party 
back  again.  With  all  due  respect  for  him,  I  cannot  consent  to  read 
his  letter  here.  We  can't  consent  to  re-open  in  this  Association  (I 
give  him  the  same  answer  that  I  have  given  to  others)  a  discussion 

that  has  been  closed  for  ever a  discussion  on  which  the  Irish  people 

have  pronounced — the  discussion  of  whether  moral  force  or  phjsical 
force  is  the  best  means  to  achieve  the  independence  of  Ireland, 

Doctor  Cane's  letter  was  accordingly  not  read  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Association.  Its  suppression  was  an  unwise  proceeding; 
and  many  were  the  murmurs  of  disapprobation  which  this 
iJladvised  act  drew  forth,  tt  may  not  be  aninteresting  now  to 
print  the  entire  correspondence  which  passed  between  Dr.  Cane 
and  Mr.  T.  M.  Eay,  the  Secretary,  at  that  period. 

Loyal  National  Repeal  AuodaHonf 
Com  Exchange  Roomst 

Dublin,  22nd  September,  1846. 

Dear  Sir— I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
19  th,  requesting  to  have  your  name  erased  from  the  books  of  the 
Association,  and  to  state  that  your  request  has  been  complied  with. 

I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Your  faithful  servant^ 

Robert  Cane,  Esq ,  M.D.,  T.  M.  Rat,  Sea 

(Ex  Mayor,) 
8,  William-street,  Kilkenny. 
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TWMJby  Sept.  33a(f  1840. 
■iR  Sim — I  perceWe  hy  the  Evtnmg  Mail  at  lut  night  that  Mr. 
GooaeU  had  Kllnd«d  in  the  AsaociatioD  to  k  letter  purporting  to 
ram  me,  and  to  have  mj  ligature. 

bat  letter  is  a  forf^erj,  aa  1  did  not  write  aoj  such  to  the  member 
Kilkennj  or  to  the  Association.  Ma?  I  reqaeat  that  ;ron  will 
lil  me  to  see  the  letter,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  trace  it.  If 
can,  send  it  to  me  with  its  envelope  or  sapersoriptioD — 1  ma?  be 
to  discoTer  the  writer. 

reuld  be  giad   to  hare  it  bj  return  of  post,  aa  I  mean  to  write  in 
for  Mondaj'i'iueetiDg,  when  it  ihsll  he  returned  to  ;ou. 
aj  inform  me  has  the  committee,  or  the  Association,  acted  npon 
d  removed  mj  name. 

Yours  trulv, 

<  T.  M.  Raj,  Esq.,  Ac.  B'osebi  Cakb: 

Zoyal  yatunal  Repeat  AMtoeiatum, 

Cam  Etchtage  Bootiu,  HubUa, 

%ard  Sept.,  1646. 

r  DatM  Sim— I  acknowltdge,  with  sincere  natisfactioni  your 


f  your  I 


>,  is  a  targerj.    I  aaiore  yon  we  reoeired  with  very  deep  regret 
Boti6o*tioD,  whiob  we  are  now  delighted  to  find  a  malicious  fa- 

ncloas  the  letter  ai  jon  desire,  in  ths  hope  ^at  joa  raa;b«  able 
u»  tbe  author.    The  envelope  has  been  thrown  awaj, 
I  remain,  mj  dear  sir, 

Host  faithfiillj  your  sincere  servant, 
ibert  Cane,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Kilkenny.  T.  H.  Rat. 

Kilkemi!/,  September  SSfA,  1846. 
r  Dba>  Sim— I  have  to  eoVnowledge  the  receipt  of  your  two 
:%,  the  first  announcing  to  me  thai  my  name  bM  been  erased 
the  books  of  the  Association,  the  seoond  enclosing  me  tbe  forged 
',  npon  which,  as  if  genuine,  the  Associatioii  had  acted  in  so 
ig  mj  name, 

bank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  both  communications ;  bat  cannot 
expnasii^  mv  surprise  that  ths  AssoaiaUon,  where  Boma  of  my 
s  m^ht  have  oeEn  found,  did  without  the  trouble  of  inquiry  or 
illation,  consider  aa  mine,  and  act  upon  as  such,  a  nr>te  whose 
'ate  origin  might  have  been  traced  in  the  facts  that  while  it 
lies  but  ten  lines  of  note  paper,  it  yet  contuns  three  grammatical 
s,  and  no  fewer  than  tw^ve  misplaced  capitals.  Indeed,  the 
is  such  a  one  as  no  professional  man  could  have  written ;  and  it 
isoling  to  find  that  the  individual  who  malicionaly  signed  my 
',  and  dared  to  jest  with  the  solemn  business  of  that  Association, 
jich  be  has  been  himself  a  member,  and  towards  which  body  his 
aa  been  a  gross  outrage,  is  a  man  whose  education  cannot  be  de- 
ed by  thecoaardioeof  hiaeonoealment,  tbe  daring  of  his  forgery, 
"Uinessof  hislyioff. 
itended  to  have  been  present  at  the  Association  early  in 
I  wished  to  press  upon  its  consideration  some  matters 
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sparkling  at  his  board*  The  great  Thomas  Carijle,  Thomai 
Davis^  and  Charles  Gavan  Daffy,  were  not  nnfreqaent  piuali. 
Every  literary  roan  passing  throneh  Kilkenny  at  once  left  bii 
card  on  Doctor  Cane ;  and  bis  honse  in  William-stieet  wu 
quite  a  little  Derrynane  of  hospitality  and  good  cheer.  ''The 
feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  sonl'*  uniformly  perraded  it 
"  In  private  life,"  says  Mr.  Keneally,  "  Dr.  Cane  bad  the  good 
fortune  to  be  as  much  admired  and  respected  as  in  poblic 
His  bland  and  courteous  manners,  his  pure  and  guileless  natuiSi 
and  his  gallant,  yet  unostentatious,  bearing  captivated  the  hearts 
of  all  classes,  and  extorted  the  admiration  of  even  those  who 
did  not  sympathise  with  his  views  in  either  religion  or 
politics.  Outside  his  professional  abilitv  be  was  possessed  of 
a  high  order  of  genius,  which  was  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the 
society  in  which  he  moved*— felt  in  public  and  private — on  the 
bench  and  at  the  council  board ;  a  genius  which,  had  his  life 
been  spared  a  little  longer,  would  have  stamped  itself  upon  the 
literature  of  his  country/' 

For  years  blatant  patriotism  had  been  a  source  of  pecaokij 
speculation  in  Ireland.  The  unblushing  pursuit  of  this  venal 
traffic  has  too  often  caused  the  eflbrts  of  really  virtuous  and 
disinterested  men  to  be  viewed  with  distrust,  and  sometimei 
ridicule.  But  there  is  one  infallible  test^  exceedingly  eaij  of 
application  which  never  fails  to  establish  or  impugn  a  patriot's 
*'  honesty.*'  When  we  see  a  demagogue  denouncing  Endiah 
misrule,  and  appealing  to  the  prejudicea  or  passions  of  the 
multitude,  we  generally  suspect  that,  if  needy  he  is  aeeking  for 
a  place  to  stop  his  mouth,  and  if  not  needy  thi^  he  is  endeavour 
ing  to  woo  and  win  the  suffrages  of  a  popular  constitueney  with 
a  view  to  his  election  as  a  member  of  Parliament.  Doctor  Gum 
was  exempt  from  either  imputation.  He  had  attained  a  splendid 
professional  success,  and  he  had  not  a  moment  to  call  his  owo. 
It  is  no  poetical  flight  of  imi^nation  to  say  that  his  minotei 
were  worth  guineas  to  him.  Every  hour  that  he  gave  up  to  the 
cause  of  Ireland  cost  him  dearly.  He  loved  the  cause  and  the 
old  land,  its  literature,  people,  and  antiquities  better  than  locit; 
and  of  this  the  amplest  evidence  remains  on  record.  He  bid 
nothing  to  gain  by  his  life  of  consistent  patriotism,  and  geser 
rous  toil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to  lose.  His  pio- 
fessions  were  not  words,  but  uniformly  suDStantiated  by  self  of 
serious  personal  sacrifice.  Although  he  was  in  the  receipt  oC 
a  considerable  income  as  a  practising  physician,  he  dispeoiea 
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I  tell  these  thingrs  as  they  are  ^I  do  not  exaggerate  them— and  I 
tell  them,  hecaase  I  fear  that  many,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  iA\ 
them  to  the  Liberator  and  to  the  Association,  are  timidlj,  if  Dot  pur- 
posely silent.  I  tell  them  to  awake  the  Association  to  a  fall  seme  of 
its  danger,  f  tell  them,  because  my  heart  is  still  pulsating  for  Ire- 
land and  Repeal ;  and  I  act  with  the  warm  hope  that  even  I  mav  be 
instrumental  in  reconciling  the  jarring  elements  of  our  party.  It'  I 
be  not  so  instrumental,  I  shall  yet  have  the  proud  coosciousoess  th&t 
"  I  did  my  duty." 

Having  made  this  statement,  I  call  upon  the  Association,  of  vbkh 
I  ha?e  been  an  early,  a  persibtent,  and  an  active  member,  to  demise 
the  means  whereby  the  confidence  of  the  public  shall  be  restored,  aod 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  re»ani mated.  And  the  means  I  would 
suggest  are,  that  a  commit teo  be  formed  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Liberator,  and  that  this  committee  shall  have  for  a  duty  the  consi- 
deration of  all  those  sources  of  discontent  and  division,  and  the 
suggesting  of  the  means  whereby,  without  compromise  anyvibere, 
and  without  disgrace  or  dishonor,  or  legal  difficulty,  the  baini>hed 
shall  be  recalled,  the  seceders  restored,  and  unanimity  perfectly  re- 
established amongst  the  band  of  popular  leaders  who  have  hitherto 
stood  around  the  chieftain  0*Oonnell. 

This  committee  will  have  an  onerous  duty;  but  if  they  love  Ireland 
it  will  be  performed  cheerfully,  earnestly,  and  successfully :  and 
their  names  shall  be  written  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen  as 
true  lovers  of  peace,  and  benefactors  of  their  kind. 

Were  I  present,  and  at  liberty  so  to  do,  i  would  move  such  a 
resolution  ;  as  I  am  not,  is  there  one  man  desirous  of  his  coantr^^'s 
welfare  who  will  urge  it  forward  ?  If  there  be,  oaay  God  bless  and 
speed  his  efforts,  shall  be  the  concluding  words  of  one  who  in  lu£ 
prayers  has  never  forgotten  Ireland ;  and  who  in  despite  of  all  that 
has  occurred  to  damp  enthusiasm  and  chill  the  fervour  of  hope,  ye:^ 
trusts  on — ^relying  upon  Heaven,  and  the  ultimate  predominance  of 
right,  that  Ireland  and  Repeal  shall  triumph. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

T.  M.  Bay,  Esq.,  Sec,  he. 

John  O'Conneil,  although  possessing  many  of  the  essertiil 
qualities  of  a  Tribune  was  deOcieut  in  political  foresight.  On 
September  29,  1846.  we  find  him  declaring^tbat  the  receni 
discussions  and  divisions  between  Old  and  Young  Ireland  hs-i 
closed  for  ever,  and  that  Dr.  Cane's  letter  would,  if  read,  teni 
to  re-open  them.  We  need  not  remind  the  reader  how  ttiJiiY 
John  O'Connell  was  mistaken  in  his  calculations.  Bobert  Cjnt, 
on  the  other  hand,  evidenced  considerable  prophetic  power  in 
this  letter.  The  retirement  of  Smith  O'Brien  from  tl>e  rai:k> 
of  the  Association  had  now  only  a  few  weeks  taken  place;  aui 
Doctor  Cane  clearly  saw  the  disastrous  results  with  wliicli  C>^'^ 
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?es$ioTi  was  fraught.     His  admiiable  letter,  it  will  be  seen, 

es  not  re-open  the  discussion  on  Phjaical  Force ;  but  simplj 
aUwith  the  practicability,  aniJ  just  necessilj  of  a  recon- 
iation.  It  is  deepl;  to  be  regretted  that  the  well-timed  letter 
Robert  Cane  was  not  read,  and  its  advice  adopted  by  the 
pea!  Association;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  if  Joiin  O'Connell 
re  now  living,  he  would  be  the  first  to  avow,  with  his 
ancleristic  manliness  and  frankness,  the  mistake  into  which 
was  betrayed  by  suppressing  it. 

Although  Dr.  Cane  felt  grievously  pained  and  hurt,  that  his 
portant  and  gciierous^ly  aimed  letter  should  have  been  thrown 
Je,  unread,  by  the  Eepeal  Association;  and  albeit  that  his 
itical  views  were  much  more  in  unison  with  those  of  Smith 
lirien,  than  of  John  O'Connell,  he  did  not  then  relinquish 
connection  wilh  that  body,  but  remained  iinked  to  it  in  the 
>e  that  he  miglit  yet  be  instrumental  in  effecting  a  reunion 
all  classes  of  lU-pealeia  for  the  regeneration  of  thcJr  com* 
n  country. 

I'he  Nation  of  October  Srd,  1846.  in  %  leading  article  said  : 

"here  are  men  on  whom  verbal  praise  can  confer  no  destinc- 

i— their  character,  and  estimation  among  their  people  being 

Uen  not  in  words,  but  in  acts. — Dr,  Cane  is  such  a  man. 

rough  the  gifted  and  cultivated  Sooth  we  know  no  man  of 

her  iu tell ectnal,po!itical, professional,  or  personal  character." 

It  is  easy  to  nod  assent,  or  to  utter  ephemeral  eipressiona 

approval;  but  when  substantial  testimonials  which  touch 

pocket — that  test  of  sincerity — are  lavishly  thrown  at  a 

ii's  feet  there  mast  be  some  sterling  worth  in  him.     The 

rnals  of  the  day  record  that  in  September,  1846,  a  committee 

I  on>,n;r,(Q(j  ^j  thc  pcoplc  of  Kilkenny  to  conduct  the  getting 

ble Testimonial andaddress  io  Dr. Cane.     Having 

;  the  Tholsel  at  2  o'clock,  they  proceeded  from 

»  residence  at  William-street.     That   political  or 

erences  is  no  bar  to  the  cordial  union  of  Irishmen 

I  do  honor  to  a  man  of   worth  and  honesty,  was 

videnced  by  the  circumstance  that  the   Protestant 

High  Sheriff  led  the  van    of  the    deputation. 

>se  who  swelled  It  were  tlic  Bev.  Messrs.  O'Flynn 

in.  Aldermen  Pottert   Banim,  Town  councillors 

ela,J.  Potter,  Burke,  Dr.Lalor,  Messrs.  Atk  en  head, 

ej,    Hart,    Gaffney,    Flynn,    Mentoo,   Morrison, 

"cj,  i^ea,  and  others.  "  The  Deputation,"  observes  a  journal 

the  dav. 
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**  Was  received  by  Dr.  Cane  with  the  cordial  grasp  of  friendship 
and  genuine  Irish  hospitality,  and  having  been  ushered  in,  theMavor, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  and  of  bis  feliow-citiaena  at  large,  pro* 
ceeded  to  present  the  address  :— 

**  Dbar  and  Estbevbd  Snt— Be  aarared  ^ere  is  more  of  ferToar 
than  of  formality  in  our  visit  to  present  a  feUow-citizen,  distinguished 
for  private  worth  and  public  integrity,  with  a  complimentary  ^dress, 
as  a  suitable  accompaniment  to  a  more  substantial  testimonial  of 
public  favor. 

"  Your  highest  title  not  only  to  our  respect,  btit  to  that  of  yoor 
fellow-citizens  at  large,  without  reffard  to  creed  or  to  class,  is  tkt 
you  are  the  architect  of  yovr  own  rame  and  fortune.  By  the  appli- 
cation  of  superior  talents  to  generous  pvurpose,  vou  have  woo  for 
yourself  the  estimation  of  men  of  all  parties  ana  all  classes,  vhose 
patriotism,  like  your  own,  is  comprehensiTe,  and,  therefore,  repudiate! 
exact  concurrence  of  opinion,  political  or  religious,  as  the  test  of 
personal  friendship  or  of  personal  respect* 

'<  Your  admirable  disonarge  of  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate,  in 
which  unaffected  dignity  of  manner  and  high  judicial  qualities  wen 
happily  combined ;  and  stem  impartiality  on  the  side  of  justice,  lod 
in  the  punishment  of  crime,  relived  by  generous  consideration  for  thi 
victim  of  misfortune,  have  well  and  worthily  established  your  title  to 
the  high  office  which  received  honor  firom  your  administratjon  of  iti 
duties. 

"  Your  marked  attention  to  the  improvements  of  the  city,  a&d 
generous  appropriation  of  the  salary  and  emolaments  of  joor 
mayoralty  to  purposes  of  public  usefulness,  we  regard  as  an  enlaive* 
ment  of  that  kindliness  of  disposition,  and  goodness  of  heart,  which 
have  ever  characterised  your  conduet  as  a  private  citizen. 

*'  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  accompanying  gift  is  of  sL'ght  consider- 
ation when  contrasted  with  the  circumstances  which  grace  its  be* 
stowment.  It  is,  sir,  a  gift  redeemed  from  partisanship,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  gift  of  men  of  ail  shades  of  political  and  religious  opinion^ 
of  men  who  can  elevate  themselves  above  the  atmosphere  of  prejudice 
and  party,  in  admiration  of  those  noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
which  are  purified  from  the  base  alloy  of  an  interested  opinion  or 
excited  feeling. 

**  Receive,  then  sir,  this  gift,  or  rather  testimonial,  aa  a  symbol  of 
that  friendship  which  exalts  itself  in  honoring  you. 

"  May  you  live  long  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  friendship  so  general. 
and  so  pure  in  motive  ;  and  may  your  children's  children  be  stimulattd 
to  imitate  your  virtues  and  riviJ  your  fame,  by  regarding  the  testi- 
monial now  presented  to  you  as  a  symbol  of  that  public  esteem  of 
which  any  man  might  justly  be  proud. 

**  Signed  on  behalf  of  tlie  oomaiittee* 

"  JossPH  Hacxstt,  Mayor." 

Doctor  Oane's  reply  was  as  follows  :~> 

'*  Mb.  Mato&  ard  OBaTLBMxii— The  poverty  of  the  English 
language  is  proverbial ;  but  now  I  feel  it,  when  I  would  coDTej  to  voa 
how  I  appreciate,  how  I  value,  the  distinguished  honor  And  m^fni- 
ficent  present  you  and  my  other  fellow-citizens  and  friends  have  tbu 
day  conferred  upon  me. 
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"Trml;  doe*  jour  midtta*  n;  it  ia  '  *  ithbol  or  pdblic  utibn 

r  vncB  AHI  NAN  MIOBT  JDSTLI  KC  PHODD' — Uld  I  &U   pTOUd  ofit 

Ml  uteDt  that  iball  itimnUte  tne,  m  far  a»  in  me  Jiei,  to  preier?e 
esteem  which  is,  J  fe&r,  bujond  mj  deiarts ;  yet,  bat  eqoal  to  mj 
j1i«^  mnd  viJoed  b;  ine  as  one  of  earth's  proudeat  gifta, 
"  Aad  permit  me  t«  t^l  70a  that  when  I  oontider  my  own  political 
mtMSt  *•  c«iciil«t«d  to  have  left  me  within  the  limita  of  a  partj,  I 
ioics  Unfold  in  tliis  honor,  becausa  it  tells  me  I  bave  been  Bocceu- 
I  ia  mj  efforts  to  net  as  a  magistrate  with  that  impartiality  which 
ii  dne  to  the  dignity  of  the  office  joa  raised  me  to,  and  in  the  di&- 
irg«  of  vboM  dntiet)  troth  aod  law  <Hily  sbonid  be  recogniied— . 
rtT,  Not,  and  pMJntiee,  aror  forgatton. 

'  I  caporioBco  nch  boiint  pride  in  thia  evidaooe  of  tout  arairoval, 
it  were  tfaia  day  to  close  my  career  nuoDgst  you,  I  saould  feel  thai 
icb,  if  not  all,  my  hopes  bad  dared  to  look  at,  what  my  hearl  had 
irned  after,  was  adiieved.  I  had  won  upwards  to  the  proudest 
ice  within  this  ancient  ci^T  t  i  ^*A  enterednpon  the  high  office  with 
ertkoit  aipiiatiou  to  the  Buler  of  Mmi  that  lie  inwfat  asabla  mo 
t  to  difcrodit  it,  or  to  be  seduced  by  pr^udice,  t^ioe,  or  intereat, 
m  the  upright  deportment  doe  to  it.  I  thank  GTod  I  retired  from 
with  tho  honeat  conTiotions  of  an  afproTiog  oonaoience  in  my 
Mat,  and  now  I  have  the  proud  evidenoe,  dearer  to  me  than  Um 
it,  that  I  won  yonr  approval. 

'The  warmth  of  yovr  eloquent  addreu  overpower*  mo,andjoiu 
LUtiAil  present  has  mads  me  over-riah.  Heretofore  I  had  nothing 
Ihis  earths  goods  which  I  valued  beyond  their  paaaing  use,  or 
dM  sorrow  for,  iffortone  plnnderedthem  fhimme.  Oooscioua  of 
d^  proridoBM,  Aill  of  aeK-reliaoce,  I  could  atoop,  without  a  tear, 
iabw  in  ptborin;  thorn  again.  Now,  for  tho  first  time,  I  do  feel 
r.ri<di,  bacaoae  yoo  have  given  into  m;  oharge  a  property,  whoso 


.  bevond  the  world's  average  of  such  tniags — an  estate 
p>aat  to  mj  children,  and  speak  to  them  of  me  when  I  am  no  more, 
taadi  them  the  value  of  aelf-reliaiice,  the  glory  of  troth,  the  re- 
"d  whidi  good  mon,  even  in  this  evil  world,  will  give  for  the  mero 
fiHmaBco  of  a  dntiT  Yea,  with  Heaven'*  blessing,  this  shall  ha  a 
itago  to  tfaem,  instilling  bright  and  truthrul  principle*  ialo  their 
rt) — shedding  over  their  manhood  the  halo  of  hope,  and  making 

etamal  ai^nt  trinmphant  over  the  earthly  man. 
'  Broad  aorea  or  golden  store  could  not  do  this.    Yon  have  given 
rao^t,  taBght  a  piinoiplo  to  mj  ehildran,  and  to  the  foath  who 
II  nrroBBd  thorn,  vhion  ia,  and  will  be,  virtue-oroating. 
'■  BoBMT  Cams,  M.D., 

Ei-Mayor  of  Kilkenny. 
'  WUIiam.itreet,  Sept.  17.  1846." 
nie  pwMisBrMwgi  ooMudod  with  a  apleodid  repaat  furnished  by 

Ospo  far  hie  guMti. 

Cane  waa  the  kuI  of  hospitality.  Ha  rm\y  sat  down  to 
oar  vittiont  a  little  consteUatiou  of  looal  vorlh  and  talent 
nod  him;  wMle  really  eminent  men  of  all  creeda  and 
ties,  and   from    every   quarter,    vere  found,   peciodicall; 


I 
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sparkling  at  his  board*  The  great  Thomas  Carlyle,  Thomas 
Davis,  and  Charles  Gavan  Daffy,  were  not  unfrequent  guests. 
Every  literary  roan  passing  through  Kilkenny  at  once  left  his 
card  on  Doctor  Cane;  and  his  hoase  iu  William-street  was 
quite  a  little  Derrynane  of  hospitality  and  good  cheer*  *^  The 
feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soal"  uniformly  pervaded  it. 
"  In  private  life/*  says  Mr.  Keneally,  "  Dr.  Cane  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  as  much  admired  and  respected  as  in  public. 
His  bland  and  courteous  manners,  his  pure  and  guileless  nature, 
and  his  gallant,  yet  unostentaiioos,  bearing  captivated  the  hearts 
of  all  classes,  and  extorted  the  admiration  of  even  those  who 
did  not  sympathise  with  his  views  in  either  religion  or 
politics.  Outside  his  professional  ability  be  was  possessed  of 
a  high  order  of  genius,  which  was  felt  and  acknowi^ged  in  the 
society  in  which  he  moved«— felt  in  pnblic  and  private— on  the 
bench  and  at  the  council  board ;  a  genius  which,  had  his  life 
been  spared  a  little  longer,  would  have  stamped  itself  upon  the 
literature  of  his  country/' 

For  years  blatant  patriotism  had  been  a  aooroe  of  pecuuia7 
specidation  in  Ireland.  The  unblushing  pnrsait  of  this  venal 
traffic  has  too  often  caused  the  efforts  of  reullj  virtuous  and 
disinterested  men  to  be  viewed  with  distrust,  and  sometimes 
ridicule.  But  there  is  one  infallible  test>  exceedingly  ea^  of 
application  which  never  fails  to  establish  or  impugn  a  patriot  a 
*'  honesty.**  When  we  see  a  demagogue  denouncing  Enghsh 
misrule,  and  appealing  to  the  prejuaices  or  passions  of  the 
inultitude,  we  generally  suspect  that,  if  needy  he  is  seeking  for 
a  place  to  stop  his  mouth,  and  if  not  needy  that  he  is  endeavour* 
ing  to  woo  and  win  the  suffrages  of  a  popular  constituency  with 
a  view  to  his  election  as  a  member  of  ParUament.  Doctor  Cane 
was  exempt  from  either  imputation.  He  had  attained  a  splendid 
professional  success,  and  he  had  not  a  moment  to  call  his  own. 
It  is  no  poetical  flight  of  imagination  to  say  that  hia  minutes 
were  worth  guineas  to  him.  Every  hour  that  he  gave  up  to  the 
cause  of  Ireland  cost  him  dearly.  He  loved  the  cause  and  the 
old  land,  its  literature,  people,  and  antiquities  better  than  lucre ; 
and  of  this  the  amplest  evidence  remains  on  record.  He  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  his  life  of  consistent  patriotism,  and  geoer- 
rous  toil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to  lose.  His  pro- 
fessions were  not  words,  but  uniformly  suostantiated  by  acts  of 
serious  personal  sacrifice.  Although  he  was  in  the  receipt  of 
a  considerable  income  as  a  practising  physidan,he  dispensed 
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th  pain  we  Iinve  tooiiiiounce 
nt  profesaioiiai  success  of 
56  has  left  an  accomplished 
nprovitied  for. 

ice  in  regard  to  money.  Of 
,  lo  foster  and  stimulate  the 
Nationality  in  Ireland  which 
>f  his  last  two  years  upon 
peak  fully  hereafter, 
letter  to  the  Eepcal  Associa- 
iphantly,  but  sadly  verified, 
squent  years.  No  one  now 
itead  of  an  acrimouious  tone 
all  posterior  to  tlie  secession, 
ion  of  Irishmen  would  have 
witnessed  in  October,  1840, 
le  Eepeal  Association  of  a. 
rawn  up  by  au  influential 
irty ;  but  it  is  due  to  the 
esent  on  this  occasion.  We 
.  it  into  the  street,  and  we 
I  the  handsomest  style  of 
ill,  and  trampled  beneath 
porters'  brogues  on  Hurgh- 
deralion  was  formally  inau- 
the  first  mt'etingof  that  pow- 
:ook  place,  with  much  eclat, 
t  O'Connell  refused  to  eat  at 

'. ,  (to  console  him)  ob- 

juing  previous  was  gathered 
■'theyoungorators."  "You 
i  old  statesman ;  "  it  was  a 
rlj." 

e  ranks  of  our  once  lusty 
and  the  criminal  apathy  in 
?med  sunk,  spurred  on  the 
of  indignation  wiiicli  tht 
ise  have  ciieckcd.  llobert 
lular  feeling.  He  expressed 
;  but  however  he  may  have 
n  from  uttering  views  which 
with  summary  vengeance. 
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Lord  Clarendon,  however,  having  in  July,  1848  applied  to 
V  r  lament,  for  extraordinary  powers,  the  Habeas  Corpus  A 
vis  romptlv  suspended,  and  among  the  many  md.v.dual 
v.;  o  Cre^rrested  and  cast  into  dungeon,  without  tnal  or 
H.-finite  accusation  was  the  Ex-Mayor  of  Kilkenny. 

has  W  been  customary  with  both  the  conserva  .ve  and 
the  litat  party  to  view  l^r/caneasamostde^rnnnejlo., 
Ireland-man  and  ready  to  go  quite  as  ar  ««  ^J  ^  >^''^^  ^J     j 
or  McnM.er.     On  the  escape  of  John   M.tchcl  from  pciu 
servitude  in  1854  a  deputation  of  Gll.bnsters  arrived  m  Itela,, 
from  America,  and  proceeded  to  feel  the  popular  pulse  of  out 
Sv^Jo  Snties.^   Ireland  was  garrisoned  by  a  mere  hand.^ 
o    nnlitia.     All  the  military  and  naval  resources  of  Eo,l 
were  drnuKhted  to  the  Crimea  and   ihe  Baltic      and  Jcnn 
S    tcheU  and  his  followers  entertained  considerab  e  hop<^    « 
if  the  roar  of  their  war  trumpet    received  e^en  a  p  n^ 
espouse  from  the  Irish  People  that  an  ""lePf"''?,"*.^^''"^';, 
might,  without  difficulty,  be  d^chired  in  Dublin  Ca.tle 
wi?  deimlation,  as  a  preliminary,  waited  upon  Charles  M 
DuVv  Eked  him  to  take  the  chair  at  a  banquet  w Incl.  tL 
propi'sed  to  give  in  Kilkenny  »- triumphant  acknowWgjU 
,f   the    escaoe    of    Mitche     from    Penal  Exile.      JUi  ciei, 
Jo.^  '  r  haXg  at  acked  Duffy  in  hia  Gaol  Journai  the  laUe 
eel ,  ed    o  preside  at  the  demonstration  in  bis  honor  bU 
u' "ested  Dr.  Cane  of  Kilkenny  as  the  man  above  all  od.R 
besf  calculated  to  suit  and  serve  the  object  which   hey  h  d  J 
view.     "  Oh  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  spokesman       we  do  n. 
Zider  Dr.  cL  as  at  all  possessing  the  confideno.      ...- 
Na(  iunal  Party.     Surely  you  cannot  be  ^^^^J^^^'^'  V!^ ' , 
Kilkenny  Deputation  waited  upon  Dr.  Cane  in  July,  1^4 ,, 
a^    hhn  to  h  ad  the  clubs  in  attacking  the  town  he  com  u  ^ » 
evaded  the  invitation.     We  consider  that  Dr    Cane  so  ^    • 
pass  upon  that  occasion."  "Sir' replied  Duffy,     yfl^t;.! 
Ami  to  understand  that  you  heard  D'' ,Cf 5  ^^  ;,, 
condenm  the  wishes  of  his  fellow  c.  izeus  ?      "  l^a>  not  J^ 
«.nt,"  continued  the  spokesman ;  «' but  I  heard  of  the  «.    r  ■•. 
one  who  had  been  ;  and  vou  are  now  m  pos^^^sion  of    l.e  ■ 
which  the  followers  of  John  Mitchel  uniformly  tak  of 
Cane's  conduct  at  a  very  critical  juncture  lu  our  Hislor  • 

Setting  the  judgment  of  all  other  parties  aside  '^^^,;;:„ 
determined  Young  Irelander  cannot  but  applaud  f^safe^  -^ 
course  which  Dr.  Cane  pursued  ii»  1848.  He  saw  that  Jc  F'^ 
jected  Insurrection  was  a  mere  prismatic  bubble,  vei)  pa  . 
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5cak-9of  prudence 
ireful  thought  and 
from  want  of  time 
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t  nDy  local  hostile 
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had  despair, 
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)  pan  led  them  to  the 

0  unjof  the  citizens, 
on   infonnittlon  of 
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nd  all  letters  to,  or 


eople  not  to  go  to 
ips  continue  to  pour 


and  unjust.  On 
crowd  of  people 
ipons,  surrounded 
ome  out  and  head 
ine  stricken  dcs- 
1  to  return  peace- 
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Dr.  Cane's  house, 
1  in  WiUiam  street, 
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however,    which 
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were  exceedingly  harsh,  although  the  personal  demeanour  of 
Mr.  Robins,  the  governor  of  tlie  gaol,  was  as  courteous  as  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances.  Cane  passed  a  hundred  lo!ig 
autumn  days  drearily  within  its  walls.  Permission  to  see  bis 
dying  son  was  haughtily  denied  him.  He  craved  it  anxiouslj 
and  fervently — he  represented  to  the  government  that  he  inigU 
be  able  to  avert  the  disease  which  was  killing  his  favourite  son, 
if  they  allowed  him  to  visit  the  prostrate  boy  even  profession- 
ally ;  but  all  to  no  effect — Lord  Clarendon  was  inexoraUe. 
The  death  of  young  Cane  at  last  melted  the  heart  of  the  per- 
secutor, and  the  heart-broken  father  was  liberated  on  bail  bj 
an  order  in  council  to  perform  the  sad  office  of  chief  mourner 
at  the  funeral  of  his  son.  As  a  mark  of  govermental  reproba- 
tion, the  Lord  Chancellor  had  first  superseded  Dr.  Cane  as 
a  magistrate  of  the  countv  :  but  at  the  funeral  of  his  son  llie 
people  and  their  municipal  representatives  resolved,  as  a 
beginning,  to  restore  the  object  of  their  attachraen;  to 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  without  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's leave  —  nay,  more,  to  place  him  over  the  magis- 
terial bench,  by  making  him,  for  the  second  time  within  three 
years,  mayor  of  his  native  city.  That  resolve  they  carried  oul 
on  January  1st,  IS  19,  in  a  manner  that  did  infinite  credit  to 
themselves  and  the  country. 

**To-day,"  said  the />tf<?OTfl»  "have,  the  citizens  of  Kilkenny 

added  one  more  proof  to  the  many  on  record  of  their  sterling 
patriotism  and  enduring  gratitude  to  all  who  suffer  for  dtvo- 
tion  to  fatherland." 

The  pecuniary  loss  to  himself  and  his  family    which  the  lie- 

spotic  incarceration  of  Dr.  Cane  caused  was  of  the   ra^s; 

serious  character,     lie  had  been  enjoying  au  eminently  lucri- 

tive  professional  practice;  and  had  hardly  a  moment's  leisure 

during  the  day.     But  as  if  the  whig  minister's  object  wa?  to 

bring  ruin  upon  himself  and  family  by  depriving  him  of  all  prih 

fessional  advancement,  they  caused   their  underlings  to  wf- 

charge  him  from  one  or  two  medical  officer  connected  w'.^ti 

local  public  institutions,  though   his  ability  as  a  practitioner 

had  been  fully  recognised,  and   frequently  testified  to  by  tLt; 

heads  of  these  establishments.     This  stroke  of  authority  wis 

not  less  mean  than   tyranical ;  for  Dr.  Cane  had  provided  i-j: 

the  attendance,  during  his  incarceration  at  the  hospitals  w^itii 

which  he  was  connected,  of  other  skilful  physicians. 

All  this  treatment  he  bore  with  dignity,  and  with  that  lorti- 
tude  which  men  of  great  minds  generally  disjjlay  in  hours  "A 
trial;  but  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  he  never  forgot  it. 
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lie  processinn  to  the  tomb  wns  rapidly  followed  by  q  pro- 
ioii  lo  the  civic  throne,  and   the  government  fetters  guve 
•e  lo  the  chain  of  magisterial  office — the  hi^hejit  lioiior  in 
power  of "  faire  Kilkenny"  to  bestow. 
t  is  but  justice  to  nicntion  as  indicative  of  the  unanimltv 

prevailed  on  tbis  subject  that  several  highly  rejjiected 
leiis,  including  Michael  Hyland,  Esq.,  who  Jiad  intended  to 
-  tliemselves  as  candidates  for  the  iiigh  municipal  otfirc,  at 
;  withdrew  their  claim,  and  gave  Dr. Cine  their  cordinl  sup- 

wheu  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  tbe  new  Mnyor. 

respective  friends,  of  Daniel  Smithwick,  Esq.,  and  Richard 
ivaii,  Esq.,  would  have  put  these  gentlemen  forward,  only 
Cane  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated. 

journal  of  the  day  records : — 

One  o'clocli  was  the  hour  fixed  for  the  inauguration.  The  street 
flnt  presented  a  most  aninifltcd  njipearanoe,  tlie  people  having 
ered  in  thousands  round  the  exterior  of  the  Tholsel.  Tlie  cor- 
tion,  nttireJ  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  headed  hj  the  Major, 
Mas  Hart,  Esq.,  J. P.,  left  the  Assemblj^  Room  in  procession,  and 
eeded  10  the  City  Courlhouac,  a  very  fine  band  plaving  before 
I.  The  streets  were  densely  crowded  all  along  the  route  of  the 
csiion,  and  cheers  loud  and  enthusiastic  greeted  Dr.  Cane  as  he 
'don.  Every  window,  too,  had  its  fair  occupants,  nho  waved 
handkerchiefs  to  testify  their  delight  at  seeing  their  noble  fellow- 
;n  once  more  in  triumph.  The  interior  of  the  courthouse  was 
ei  to  the  very  ceiling  with  a  dense  mass  of  human  beings  ;  and 
I  Dr.  Cane  appeared  on  the  bench  from  which  a  short  time  lie- 
he  bad  been  summarily  ejected  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Jsiasni  of  those  within  the  building  hnew  no  bounds.  Ci^eer 
ailed  cheer  fer  several  minute!,  ami  for  a  considerable  time  the 
n  Clerk  was  unable  to  proceed  with  the  re.iding  of  the  oalb  rc- 
d  to  be  taken  by   chief  magistrates  of  boroughs  at  their  in. 

'le  oath  having  been  administered,  the  late  Afiivor  stripjipd 
elf  of  the  gold  chain,  &c.,  and  invested  Dr.  Cane  witli  the 
,nia  of  office  amid  vociferous  applause,  lie  said  "J)r. 
■-,  alio*  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  appointment. 
™-cilizens,  I  likewise  congratulate  you  on  having  made 
BD  appointment — on  having  a  second  time  placed  Dr. 
lin  a  position  which  he  before  filled  nith  honor  lo  him- 
iiid  satisfaction  and  benefit  to  his  fellow-cilizeus." 
lie  Major  of  Kilkenny,  Dr.  Cane,  llien  rose  amidst  the 
:  deafening  acelamations  and  said  ; — 


oign  poiiEiOQ  111  ine  cm»e  or  my  mriiier  year  o 
pected  to  be  again  placed  in  the  hoDOurable  e 
kindness  has  once  more  elevated  me.  Tliat  na 
tfaat  I  never  ooultl  auticiute  such  an  honour  i 
such  an  honour  irerc  to  be  twice  enjoyed  by  t 
pauae  before  he  would  take  at  the  hands  of  the  f 
A  second  time  in  a  city  like  this,  where  there  ari 
capable  of  filling  the  civic  chair  with  niefulneti 
iny  friends,  » itliin  these  four  years  passing  event 
n  position  as  entirely  to  alter  my  fctliuga  on  thii 
not  I'onccal  from  you  that  1  feel  I  now  occupy  a  j 
any  oiIiit  that  could  be  offered  me  on  eartli 
among  you  from  nearly  one  hundred  days'  iui] 
I  have  returned  tu  you  degraded  (troioendoui 
Was  I  not,  my  friends,  degraded  by  tbc  withdran 
of  the  peace?  (renewed  crieu  of  no,  no)  Becaui 
degrade  me,  perhaps,  yoti  have  honoured  me  bej 
1  value  this  commission  with  which  you  have  in' 
the  [xoudcat  appointment  nilhin  the  land(enthu! 
chvering.)  I  was  about,  fellow-citizens,  to  gi 
reasons  why  I  aei'cpted  this  honour  at  your  ha 
tntnt  seemed  calculated  to  deprive  me  of  my  f 
I'or  nearly  four  mouths  was  I  debarred  from  o 
the  bcjicbt  of  my  family.  For  nearly  four  mon 
iind  niy:ielf,  consuming  the  bread  of  idleness,  thi 
i[i  the  couuiy  was  offered  fur  me  (loud  cries  ofsh 
my  frieuds,  tliouf^h  I  had  procuri'd  competent  i 
duties  of  every  puhlic  titualion  1  held,  1  was  evi 
situations.  I  will  not  say— for  it  would  not  h 
new  year  with  unchi'iMian  accusation — that  it  « 
me  by  tlio^c  proceedings  ;  but  (hey  looked  very 
hutn  adopted  for  tliat  purpose  (hear,  hear.)  Tl 
mym^lf.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  city.  I  n 
return  to  you  to  hear  the  testimony  borue  by 
Mayor  to  the  peaceable  state  of  this  city  ;  and 
criu.es  that  have  been  of  late  c         ■  ■    •   ■     ■•■  ■■ 


n  an  intrepid  speech  a<lmiiiiatert 
es"  to  (lie  Dublin  Corpiratini 
■poration  of  Kilkenny  being  (ioici 
leen  setting  an  example  to  all  tl 
miitry.  The  people  of  Kilkcnii 
sar,  hear).     Thej   had  not  hue 

cajoled  (cheers) — they  had  ni 
oud  cheers),  Tlicy  hud  not  bee 
.ry  insigiiiScant  set — the  corport 
for  the  DiiUht  corporatinn).  11 
I  the  Kilkenny  coriwrjliou  tiin 
:  a  resolution  jiroposing  a  vote  r 
y  [louJ  laughter,  and  cheers^ 
1  the  way  some  people  suppose 

country  to  be  ruled  by  coercion '. 
J  iras  estinet  (vociferous  criea  o 
lusc).  Was  lie  to  be  told  tha 
ised  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  wa 
ordinary  as  to  astonish  even  In 
ship  had  made  use  of  the  word 
.  man  could  be  arrested  withoa 
wn,  patriotism  should  cease  (no 
id  feel  for  Dr.  Cme's  sulleritig: 
;ar,  hear).  What  had  been  Or 
Eland  sincerely,  and  for  this  In 
luclosed  with  felons  and  robbers 
commission  of  the  peace  and  o 
ut  he  had  gained  (he  position  hi 
it  the  leave  of  his  Excellency,  o 
sers  and  laughter)." 
lat  "  notliiiig  could  possibly  b( 

than  to  see  his  eictellcnt  friend, 
lOsilioD  he  nov  occupied,  lie 
ley  had  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Cane 
ras  sorry  to  say  he  looked  on 
year  as  anything  but  cheering; 
I  case  of  distress,  would  have  an 
riend  (loud  cheers).  Dr.  Cane 
1  power  to  alleviate  the  wunts  ol 
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Town  Councillor  Burke  having  expressed  similar  congratu- 
lations, the  corporation,  headed  by  the  new  Mayor,  then  re- 
turned to  the  Assembly  room  in  the  same  order  as  they  had  left 
it,  surrounded  by  thousands  who  kept  up  a  continued  cheer  for 
Dr.  Cane. 

When  the  members  of  the  Town  Council  had  taken  their 
seats  in  their  board-room,  a  very  respectable  deputation  from 
the  trades  of  Kilkenny  presented  the  Mayor  with  the  follow^ 
ing  address  ;— 

I  "  Worshipful  Sir — The  day  that  the  corporation  of  our  citv  de- 

j  cided  on  your  appointment  to  the  civic  chair  for  *49,  was  one  which 

•  brought  unalloyed  pleasure  to  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Kilkenny, 

j  and    to  none  more    than   the  trades,   and    we  are   confident    that 

(  never  did  a  public  body  more  truly  reflect  the  popular  will  than  whea 

I  you  were  (Looted  to  perform  again  the  important  duties  which  but  a 

}  few  years  jince,  you  so  admirably  discharged. 

j  "  Sir,  the  principal  consideration  which  impels  as  to  pay  yon  oar 

I  respects  is  gratitude  ;  for  time  cannot  wear  from  our  remembrance 

!  the  many  benefits  you  have  conferred  on  us.     You  have  for  years  de- 

prived yourself  of  ease  and  enjoyment,  snatching  time  from  your  Uto- 
rious  professional  duties  to  elevate  us  in  intelligence  by  your  societf 
—society  capable  of  illumining  any  sphere  of  life.     In  you  we  have 
1  admired  the  practice  of  charity  to  all  men,  kindheartedness,  forbeir- 

»  ance,  and  every  social  virtue ;  and  if  the  character  of  the  trades  of 

Kilkenny  possess  one  trait  of  an  ennobling  kind,  it  is  a  faint  imitatiua 
of  some  part  of  your  public  or  private  worth. 

**  Sir,  too  frequently  has  it  been  the  lot  of  the  good  and  great  to 

I  be  misunderstood  in    their  endeavour  to  serve    their   fellow-raen. 

Though  actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  they  have  been  subject  tu 
the  most  unjust  censure  ;  but  you  have  been  most  fortunate  in 
always  holding  the  good  opinion  of  all  who  ever  knew  you.  It  couU 
not  be  otherwise.  All  can  understand  your  virtuous  motives— to  do 
good  when  possible  ;  and  as  well  may  the  mists  of  morning  with- 
stand the  lustre  of  the  rising  day  as  a  calumny  on  you  Sir,  bear  the 
test  of  reason  or  of  truth. 

•*  Sir,  we  must  all  deplore  the  wretched  state  of  this  city,  occa- 
sioned by  the  want  of  employment  for  the  working  classes.  Not- 
withstanding the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  food  niuch  distress  prcvai'*. 
From  our  knowledge  of  your  heart  we  know  you  grieve  also.  V^^ 
know  whatever  resources  lie  within  the  reach  of  your  office  shall  be 
applied  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people — that  the  various  be- 
nevolent societies  of  our  city,  now  relieving  much  distress,  shall  be  the 
objects  of  your  fostering  care;  and  your  fellow-citizens  shall  happily  lii- J 
that  the  wants  you  cannot  redress  shall  share  your  deepest  syuipathr. 

"Sir,  we  have  only  to  wish  that  you  may  enjoy  a  long  and  happj 
life — that  your  children,  as  they  grow  to  manhood,  may  posses?  th^ 
esteem  of  the  people,  which  they  will  obtain  by  imitating  you— that 
your  amiable  lady  may  be  blest  with  health  and  happiness;  and  in.17 
all  contribute  to  render  your  life  as  happy  as  it  has  been  useful  to 
your  fellow-men." 

(Here  follows  a  long  list  of  signatures.) 
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ing  reply  :_ 

'  wirm-heu'ted  iddrcat  with  prid 

p.     I  mm  graEefbl  for  the  generon 

derotsd  Ubourer  far  the  Mueliori 
[TMiive  education  of  the  clau  nbici 
r  dot;,  u  it  is  the  dut;  of  all ;  aii> 
ave  strugcried,  and  how  little  the 
in  of  the  lost  trade  of  our  haplei 
a«t  not  despond.  Ood'i  instice  i 
with  the  full  confidence  that  if  w 

■h  everywhere  —  thej  are  the  read 
ad  the  selfish  would  strike  down  a1 
'  interest.  I  fear  jou  tell  me  over 
t  been  an  objeot  for  lucb.  BdI 
I  disregarded  them ;  conacious  tba 
I  truth  can  be  vindicated,  and  false 
it.  FinallT,  believe  me  that  no 
ilh  those  who  lack  eniplojinent  □: 
ions  shall  be  given  wherever  nieani 
M  for  benefiting  the  tradesmen  ol 
verjihing  that  can  tend  to  improvi 


ok  place  iq  Dr.  Caae'a  mansion 
n  the  evening,  when  the  Mn;ai 
I  other  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  i 

removed,  the  Mayor  rose  an( 
I  was  drank  with  all  honours 

to  Gil  a  bumper.  Re  was  abou 
leen  ever  remembered  at  socia 
Kilkenny.  He  had  lately  beer 
^nmeat   had   not   changed   thi 

years  entertained — namely,  tha 
olutety  essential  for  the  prosper 
ne  times  nine. 
EOpIe." 

;  the  people  had  ever  been  re 
i  the  true  source  of  legitimat< 
luld  ever  be  so  regarded  in  thi 

nd  in  complimentary  terms  pro 
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Tlie  Mayor  returned  thanke.  Early  in  life  he  had  made  a 
resolve  never  to  deviate  from  his  duty  to  his  country.  He 
knew  this  resolve  was  a  question  between  his  God  and  himself: 
and  he  thought  he  could  now  assert  that  he  had  never  deviated 
from  that  aspiration — from  that  vow  (cheers).  Therefore,  he 
hoped  he  could  now  promise  them  that  nothing  should  ever 
tempt  him  to  deviate  from  the  course  which  be  conceived  to  be 
conducive  to  the  good  of  their  common  country,  and  the 
benefit  and  improvement  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  He  did  not 
know  whetlier  it  would  be  the  will  of  the  Almighty  to  prolong 
his  life  to  the  ordinary  age  to  which  men  might  expect  to 
arrive ;  but,  whether  his  existence  were  to  be  long  or  short, 
he  trusted  that  his  every  exertion  should  be  giv^i  to  the  cause 
of  the  laud  of  his  birth  (enthusiastic  applause). 

Other  toasts  having  been  proposed  including  "  the  Press," 
"  Mrs.  Cane,'*  and  "  The  Burgesses  of  Kilkenny/*  various 
speeches  were  delivered,  all  of  which  expressed  tlie  utmost 
gratification  at  Dr.  Cane's  nomination  to  the  Mayoraltj. 
Those  who  differed  strongly  with  the  Doctor  in  politics  were 
not  less  energetic  than  their  neighbours. 

'<  Counsellor  O'DoDnell  expressed  his  delight  at  the  election  of  Dr. 
Cane,  and  stated  that  though  separated  from  his  fellow  citizens  in 
political  life,  he  had  eyer  admired  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
now  filled  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  their  city  :  and  being  i 
private  friend  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  which  Dr.  Cine 
Delonged,  he  could  say  that  the  learned  doctor  was  warmly  esteeintd 
and  respected  by  those  gentlemen.  He  rejoiced  that  the  corporation 
of  Kilkenny  had  not  disgraced  and  degraded  themselves  as  other 
corporations  had  done  (cheers.)" 

Dr.  Cane's  second  tenure  of  office  was  a  great  year  for  Kil- 
kenny. It  knit  him  with,  if  possible,  additional  hnks  of 
fondness  to  the  people.  He  toiled  like  a  giant  for  their 
amelioration,  and  he  saw  them  grow  lustv  and  rich  around  hinu 

tie  laboured  at  the  council  board  achieving  in  an  hour  tlie 
day's  work  of  half  a  dozen  ordinary  corporators.  Meanwhile 
private  hospitality,  or  the  natural  tendencies  which  drew  him 
fondly  to  the  pursuit  of  fair  science,  or  luxuriant  literoturf, 
were  not  neglected.  "  Oh,"  writes  one  who  knew  Cane  well, 
"  to  have  seen  him  within  that  home  where  his  truest  nature 
shone ;  where  that  warm  and  generous  heart  was  best  displajed; 
where  the  civic  chief  laid  down  his  sceptre  and  became  the  ex- 
plorator  of  science  or  the  devotee  of  literature,  where  the 
scholar  and  the  statesman  was  enrobed  in  the  simplicitj  ana 
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nciiiess  of  the  pureiit,  or  tlie  priocelj  dignity  aud  hospitality 
the  host !" 

It  ia  not  saying  too  much  to  declare  that  few  men  ever 
lisessed  such  iruptcssive  power  as  he  did  in  his  very  appear- 
icc.  His  tall — ahaost  toweciug — well  proportioned  figure; 
3  hroad  expanse  of  chestj  his  portly,  kingly  bearing,  seemed 
stamp  hiui  as  one  "born  to  command."  His  massive,  lofty 
Off ;  ilia  handsome,  manly  face,  was  lit  up  by  an  eye  which 
oke  the  power  of  mind  and  depth  of  soul  within: 
lile  his  voice,  deep  toned  and  musical,  could  well  give 
nil  the  passionate  eloquence  that  was  so  peculiarly  his  owd. 
Deprivation  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  does  cot  seem  to  have 
eu.as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Cloneurry,  among  the  bitters  which 
Te  deemed  essential  to  render  the  imprisonment  of  Robert 
ne  in  1848  irksome.  This  occupation  he  was  permitted  to 
Julge  in,  subject  to  the  inquisitorial  scrutiny  of  the  proper 
liiorities.  Caue  applied  his  mind  to  literary,  rather  tliau  poli- 
a!  themes;  and  iu  eager  pursuit  of  the  former  his  pen 
cd  briskly.  Some  of  the  ablest  articles  in  the  Dublin  Utti- 
rsily  Magazine  during  the  hundred  days'  imprisonment  of 
)hort  Cane  were  emanations  from  his  active  brain, 
lioherl  Cane  continued  the  hfe  and  policy  we  have  sketched 
itil  October,  l8iS,  when  he  attracted  more  than  ordinary 
cntiou  by  issuing  a  document  which  called  upon  the  country 
co-operate  with  him  in  establishing  a  semi-political  and  semi- 
erarj  society  known  as  the  Celtic  Union.  This  project  lie 
.folded  iu  a  letter  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Duffy,  theu  M.P.  foe  Ni;w 
)ss,  who  printed  it  iu  the  JVu^ion  of  October  22nd,  lb^3, 
th  the  following  preface  r — ■ 

NATIONAL  LITERATURE  AND  A  NATIONAL  UNION. 
I  invite  attention  to  the  subjoined  letter  from  a  man  whnni  neither 
e  engrossing  lahours,  nor  the  serious  interests,  of  a  splenJid  prg. 
iiiuuai  succcBs  have  been  *ble  to  seduce  from  the  caiue  of  Iraland. 
it  attains  the  purpose  hu  bat  in  view,  it  will  rise  to  the  rank  of  n 
ale  Piper , — 

Kilkenny,  Oct.  \Olh,  1853. 
Mr  Dear  DvrrT.— Snrely  it  ii  time  that  some  effort  should  b< 
ode  once  more  to  educate  and  train  our  people — to  spread  useful 
ibwieilge  amongst  them,  and  to  give  to  the  voulh  of  Ireland  thai 
iHleclual  slimulous  and  discipline  which,  while  it  would  make  theu 
^titr  and  more  useful  men,  would  make  them  happier  men  also. 
It  is  noted  bj  those  who  mix  most  with  the  peopie,  that  a  desire  t( 
'quire  information  upon  all  debateable  subjects,  and  a  positive  East) 
ir  reading,  are  springing  up   in  new   quarters  and   bcconung  uni 
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versal.  It  is  a  matter  of  grave  national  consideration  how  tliis 
appetite  is  to  be  gratified.  At  present  it  feeds  apon  a  cheap  Htera- 
ture»  some  of  which  is  good — much  of  which  is  bad  ;  while  an  entire 
section  is  utterly  detestable.  Books  catering  to  the  vorst  human 
passions — books  attacking  morals  and  religion — ^books  mbrepresenting 
the  country,  its  people,  and  its  faith — books  cheaply  got  up,  dash- 
ingly written,  and  with  but  one  aim — ^to  be  sold :  or,  where  there  a 
a  deeper  one,  it  is  to  demoralise  and  to  denationalise.  Such,  at  pre- 
sent, is  the  popular  literature  that  circulates  in  Ireland. 

It  is  time  to  step  between  the  people  and  this  danger.     Patriotism 
ought  to  avail  itself  of  the  growing  taste,  and  direct  it  to  wise  pur- 

Eoses ;  it  ought  to  supply  it  with  cheap,  wholesome,  and  nationil 
ooks,  and  drive  out  the  foul  spirit  of  uncleanness  by  the  pure  spirit 
of  national ty.  It  is  a  noble  duty  to  train  the  youth  and  the  young 
men  who  are  to  be  one  day  the  nation — to  train  them  with  this  ohjeet 
kept  steadily  in  view,  so  that  their  education,  while  it  made  them 
better  men  m  all  the  relations  of  social  life  should  make  them  better 
citizens  also.  It  is  almost  a  platitude  to  say  that  in  proportion  a 
individual  man  is  made  truly  good  and  natiooal,  in  the  exact  proper* 
tion  will  a  nation  of  such  men  be  happy,  prosperous  and  free. 

But  who  are  to  attempt  this  heavy  task  ?     Where  is  the  associa- 
tion or  the  men  from  whom  we  can  expect  it  ? 

Cane  refers  to  the  proud  and  exciting  days  of  0*Conneirs 

leadership. 

We  have  no  national  organization ;  and  have  you  reflected  that 
the  next  few  years  must  determine  for  this  generation,  and  perhaps 
for  this  century,  whether  there  shall  be  even  a  national  party  in  Ire- 
land  ?  In  the  necessary  attempt  to  secure  daily  bread  to  the  people 
we  run  serious  risk  of  forgetting  the  larger  aims  for  which  we  strove 
before  the  famine.  Then  we  laboured  to  make  our  people  £t  to 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  other  nations.  Then  we  taught  and 
fostered  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  all  the  resources  of  Ireland,  in  order 
that  they  might  develop  and  enjoy  their  national  wealth ;  then  ^e 
endeavoured  to  kindle  and  strengthen  that  love  of  country  which  ii 
the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  a  people,  not  odIv  in  it; 
ambition  for  glory  and  independence  but  even  in  its  iodu6trv  ar.tl 
enterprise. 

But  it  is  not  to  lament  our  destitution  I  have  taken  up  my  pen,  bat 
to  endeavour  to  repair  it.  Can  men  be  got  to  undertake  this  wal 
so  necessary  in  Ireland  at  present  ?  I  do  believe  they  can.  A  i*f  * 
zealous  recruits  may  at  least  begin  it.  Greater  things  have  had  small 
beginnings,  and  fit  men  are  yet  plenty  in  Ireland.  No  doubt,  tber 
are  dispersed  and  scattered,  and  need  to  be  gathered  in.  But  there 
are  enough,  ]  am  convinced,  who  will  enter  earnestly  on  this  taik. 

Dr.  Cane  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  Duffj,  and  especiallv  to 
Davis — 

"  Whose  statue  stands  so  appropriately  in  the  centre  of  that  Indus- 
trial Hall  in  the  midst  of  those  results,  to  which  his  genius,  jtars 
before,  had  pointed  as  some  of  the  things  imperatively  needed  I'or 
Ireland. — He  who  was  ever  preaching  the  development  of  Irish  re* 
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arcei,  the  BiT&keningaf  industrj,  the  creation  of  «mplo<rm«nt,  the 
oiuing  of  individual  energ;,  and  the  teaching  of  telf-reUance-" 
That  Exbibition,  evidence  at  it  is  of  one  man's  persevering  in- 
Lstrr,  full  of  the  triumphs  of  art,  science,  and  trade,  speaks  useful 
isons  to  Ireland.  Lessons  not  so  much  of  vhat  she  has  done,  as  of 
at  nhicb  it  shows  her  she  hu  failed  to  do.  Wlist  a  lesson  in  those 
ble  works  of  art  and  toil,  and  skill,  which  her  neighbours  have 
hieved — which  ihe  small  Celtic  Stale  of  Belgiucn,  for  example,  has 
complishcd,  while  she  has  lain  in  a  drearj  and  desponding 
hargj. 

Were  it  possible  that  the  woria  of  science  and  of  handicraft  could 
I  stir  up  an  honest  emulation  within  her,  sarelj  her  national  pride 
suld  awaken  with  the  memories  of  the  past,  called  up  b;  the  busts, 
H  pictures  of  her  illustrious  dead,  and  the  rememhrance  of  the 
uggles  and  triumphs  in  which  the;  lived  and  moved.  The 
iiups  of  her  volunteers,  and  the  sight  of  her  old  Parliament  House, 
d  Orattan  appealing  for  her  liberties,  in  an  Irish  Senate,  are 
ngs  to  stir  her  soul,  if  soul  she  has. 

Bat  I  have  digressed  ;  I  have  been  appealing,  when  I  ought  to 
ve  contented  mjself  with  a  mere  statement  of  the  plan  I  would 
psume  to  suggest  for  an  organisation  suited  to  the  work  contero- 
>ted. 

It  should  be  an  organization,  whose  first  dut;  would  be  to  train 
d  educate;  and  with  this  first  duty  it  should  content  itself  until 
liad  grown,  if  it  ever  did  grow,  strong  enough  for  larger  things." 

Dr.  Cbiiq  went  on  to  saj  that  it  might  be  called  the  Celtic 
^ion,  and  address  itself  to  the  Irish  race  at  home  and  abroad : 
cousist  of  members  psj'iug  an  annual  subscription  of  one 
inea ;  and  those  vho  voulil  undertake  to  writ«  and  work  to 
its  managing  committee— the  funds  to  be  mainly  applied  to 
e  expenses  of  publisliing.  And  although  Cane  felt  that  the 
ter  would,  after  a  while,  pay  for  itself,  he  recommended,  in 
36  of  an;  risk  in  the  first  instance,  ibit  a  guarantee  fund 
ould  be  ready  to  meet  it. 

"  Hj  idea  of  the  publications  is,  that  they  ought  to  work  ont  the 
Id  opened  by  the  "  Library  of  Ireland,"  and   add  to  it  in  a  mora 

puUr,  exact,  and  available  wa;,  Ihe  class  of  information  supplied 
the  valuable  reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Repeal 
isocistion.  The  biOKTaphies  of  our  great  men,  for  example,  fol- 
ding scientific  tnqnines  into  Ihe  means  of  becoming  a  rich  and 
oiperous  people ;  and  Essays  on   Workhouse   Industry  succeeded 

national  songs  and  poems.  The  publications  to  include  penny 
ptri,  (irpennj  books,  and  shilling  books— the  latter  two  classes  to 

illuitrated  with  suitable  plans,  maps,  and  drawings,  whenever  such 
ere  needed.  Every  member  should  be  entitled  to  copies  of  all  the 
iblicstions,  and  they  shonld  be  on  sale  for  the  pnblic  generallv,  at 
ipoioted  pnblitbera,  and  in  «very  town  and  tillag*  in  Ireluid, 
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One  duty  of  the  members  would  be  to  secure  tbeir  onivers&l  dif- 
I  fusion. 

I  These  papers  and  books  should  be  of  so  attractive  a  nature,  so 

'  handsome,  and  yet  so  cheap,  as  to  be  seen  in  every  shop,  in  every 

reading  room,  and  upon  every  stall,  and  thus  their  way  secured  to 
I  make  them  hearthside  companions  and  household  words  ;  things  to  be 

•  sought  after  at  home  and  abroad;  in  the  workshop,  in  the  coffee 

room,  and  on  the  raiL     The  seed  thus  shown  would  in  the  end  be 
gathered  into  a  ripe  and  yellow  harvest. 

Whenever  the  funds  of  the  society  permitted  of  it,  public  lecturers 
and  teachers  to  be  employed  for  lecturing,  at  the  society's  expense, 
through  all  parts  of  the  country,  on  chosen  subjects. 
1  The  foregoing  arrangements  would,  of  course,  be   modified  or 

'  changed  by  the  views  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  society,  so  that  I 

!  have  only  ventured  to  indicate  the  kind  of  plan  which  has  suggested 

j  itself  to  my  own  mind. 

»  In  the  power  of  such  a  society,  to  do  immense  good,  I  have  thorough 

'  faith.  The  mere  performance  of  its  first  duties  would  tend  to  hold  oar 

people  together  for  useful  purposes — to  train  them  for  theinselve* 
{  and  for  the  country — and  would  afford  a  wholesome  and  valuable 

J  substitute  for  idleness  and  intemperance,  and  for  the  blasphemous 

'  immoralities  of  Sue  and  Reynolds,  and  other  secret  corruptors  of 

public  morals.     And  when  the  society  grew  strong  enough  to  assume 
Its  second  duty,  it  would  become  the  guide  of  sound  public  opinion, 
j  and  aid  powerfully  in  the  achievement  of  Ireland's  true  greatness. 

Into  your  hands  I  now  confide  the  management  of  this  affair, 
*  hoping  It  will  meet  your  views  and  win  your  sanction.'* 

"  Dr.  Cane's  proposal,"  commented  Mr.  Daffy,  "  is  not  one 
to  be  accepted  hastily.  It  is  far  too  serious  for  that.  The  end 
he  aims  at  is  too  high,  the  damage  and  discredit  of  failure 
would  be  too  great,  to  allow  of  any  ill-judged  or  premature 
assent.  If  we  undertake  this  work  we  must  do  U  at  all  hazards; 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  promise  my  share  of  it  until  I  have 
seen  the  recruits  upon  whom  my  friend  reckons,  and  measured 
their  strength  and  skill  for  the  work.  My  experience  of  pub- 
lic affairs  in  this  country  all  lends  to  this — that  however  many 
are  pledged  to  an  undertaking,  it  ultimately  falls  upon  a  few; 
and  if  you  do  not  make  sure  of  a  certain  number  of  capable 
and  willing  workers  in  the  first  instance,  it  falls  upon  one  man 
or  two  and  stifles  tiiem.  There  is  no  want  of  fit  men,  assuredly, 
and  I  believe  no  insurmountable  difficnltj  in  gathering  thctn 
together ;  but  we  must  take  nothing  for  granted  in  a  project 
I  like  this.     For  myself  I  answer,  that  if  Dr.  Cane's  hopes  be 

well-founded,  if  workmen  be  forthcoming  for  the  task  he  pro- 
poses, I  am  ready  lo  take  my  full  share  in  the  labour  and  res- 
ponsibility.^" 
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Gavan  Daffy  cousiclered  that  Dr.  Cane'i  iclieiDe  would  tend 
promote  natiQi)«l  pride  and  eeU-rdiance,  and  he  thought 
H  of  it  for  that  reason.  "  The  motive  power,"  he  often 
d,  "the  steam  of  all  great  enterprises,  has  heen  national 
iJe.  The  English  scattered  the  Armada,  the  Trench  drove 
ck  allied  Europe  from  her  frontiers,  America  stretohea  her 
tillering  arm  from  the  shores  of  Turkey  to  the  coast  of  Ans- 
ilia,  in  the  name  and  by  the  inspiration  of  national  pride. 
lu  unman  the  people  from  whom  yon  take  it  away.  They 
'.  fit  for  nothing  but  the  lowest  offices  of  civilization." 
DuSy  was  of  opinion  that  three  claaaes  of  inemben  were 
ititinp. 

1.  Memben  who  could  write  the  necessary  hooks  and  papers 
an  adequate  manner ;  or  who,  from  their  practical  experience 
business,  or  scientific  knowledge  of  Irish  resources,  or  their 
niiiarity  with  the  enterprize  of  other  countries,  could  propose 
d  explain  new  developments  of  industry.  Of  this  last  class 
nerica  and  Australia  would,  hehoped.eend  us  useful  auxiliaries, 

2.  Men  who  were  willing  to  make  a  moderate  outlay  of  money 
trying  any  safe  and  well  devised  experiment  in  Irish  indus- 
i  on  their  own  locality  or  elsewhere. 

3.  Young  men  who  were  ready  to  become  the  local  executives, 
e  active  eyes  and  hands  of  the  Union.  Who  would  appoint  its 
;eata  in  their  district,  inspect  its  industrial  schools  or  societies 
rben  it  haa  got  them]  and  rejoice  in  spending  their  leisure 
id  their  sweat  in  the  good  cause,  "  But  let  the  working  mem- 
ira  be  men  who  mind  their  own  business — no  good  comes  of 
lers  or  walking  gentlemen ;  while  an  occasional  hour  from 
»  energetic  self-reliant  man  will  leave  sure  results  behind. 

Among  the  recruits  most  indispensable  is  a  man  fit  to  be 
onorary  Secretary.  He  ought  to  have  leisure,  and  capacity. 
He  ought  to  be  able  and  willing 
ions,  and  stand  like  a  sentinel  over 
I  nonsense  end  stupidity.  He  must 
tds  of  many  correspondences,  and 
meet  en  rapport  with  each  other, 
'ublic  Instruction  to  be  found  ?"  *  * 
a  well  digested  article  with  these 

Ip  the  work  in  any  department  ongfat  to 
irm  that  the  d&zzlln^  and  Ihe  unreal 
id  that  we  kick  impatiently  in  the  har- 
ra  avt  aome  men,  1  hope,  read;  to  twlie 
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this  imputation.  Or,  at  least,  who  know  nothing  grander  and  more 
dazzling  than  work  that  will  raise  their  country.  If  so,  it  is  per- 
fectly practicable  to  see  on  one  hand  the  mass  of  the  people,  hv  de- 
grees, engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  the  profits  of  which  will  go 
into  their  own  pockets;  and  on  the  other,  the  youth  of  Ireland  ^&« 
dually  reared  in  love  and  knowledge  of  their  country — as  the  English 
boy  is  fed  on  the  memories  of  Alfred  and  Elizabeth,  and  the  French 
student  becomes  as  familiar  with  the  heroes  of  his  national  history 
on  the  walls  of  Versailles  and  in  the  public  gardens  and  edi6ces  of 
Paris,  as  with  the  faces  round  his  father's  hearth. 

A  Celtic  Union  that  deserved  the  name  would  not  stop  in  this 
Island.  It  would  be  welcomed  by  our  kinsmen  in  England  and 
America,  and  in  the  predestined  empire  of  Australia  ;  and  some  dav 
perhaps,  by  the  men  of  our  blood,  who  have  won  or  inherited  pover 
in  the  courts  of  Europe.  But  we  must  begin  humbly  and  at  the 
beginning.  Whether  we  are  to  begin  at  all,  indeed,  depends  upon 
the  response  Dr.  Cane's  generous  appeal  meets  from  the  countrj." 

The  following  number  of  the  Nation  announced  the  receipt 
of  a  considerable  number  of  letters  on  Dr.  Cane's  proposal, 
containing  suggestions  for  the  practical  management  of  it,  and 
generous  offers  of  aid.  The  recruits  consisted  of  writers,  mo- 
nied  men^  and  workers,  and  formed  a  good  week's  instalment 
towards  the  preliminary  work.  "  The  extent  of  our  success," 
wrote  Duffy,  '*  will  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amoant  of 
mind  that  goes  into  the  project." 

One  correspondent  in  the  course  of  a  long  letter  of  sugges* 
tions  went  on  to  say  :— 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  working  man  is  the  special  object 
of  your  solicitude — the  mark  at  which  you  aim.  Take  good  care 
then,  that  you  do  not  shoot  over  his  head.  There  are  three  wavs 
by  which  you  may  shoot  over  his  head — by  writing  above  his  present 
educational  stature  ;  by  not  hitting  his  interest  in  the  selection  ot 
subjects ;  and  by  aiming  at  a  pocket  bigger  than  he  has.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  these  three  <  Irish  bulls*  stand  together  between  the 
man  and  the  mark,  in  order  to  miss  it;  any  one  of  them  will  turn 
your  literary  quiver  into  a  right  angle,  or  rather  a  wrong  one. 

"Thus  would  I  take  up  each  subject  in  the  order  of  require  men  t| 
and,  as  there  is  a  feverish  desire  throuchout  the  provinces  for  decla* 
mation,  I  would  act  promptly  on  Dr.  Cane's  suggestions  of  lecturer 
and  draw  attention  to  the  written  by  the  oral,  if  Father  Mathev 
spared  his  tongue  and  feet  by  substituting  the  pea  and  the  pr^^^^ 
would  he  be,  in  one  year,  would  he  be,  even  doW|  the  Apostle  oi 
Temperance  ?" 

A  remarkably  sagacious  and  experienced  man  put  tbe 
whole  project  on  so  solid  and  business-like  a  basis  that  we  can- 
not do  better  than  quote  him  on  this  point : — 

**  There  is  one  eminently  practical  suggestion  in  Dr.  Cane's  lettir— 
that  of  the  Guarantee  Fund.     It  will  make  your  saccess  much  mors 
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Uy  bjf  BpeQnj.  But  let  it 
money  be  lodged  in  bank  h 
e  content  with  "  promises 
of  no  great  value  from  t 
o;  or  ifsomoorthefounde 
rself,  become  parsonalij  lial 
ill  find  it  an  awkward  taak 
Id  rather  have  i£]00  in  bai 
£200.  And  if  ^200.  or  ai 
.  then  the  countr;  is  not  ri; 


ite  the  books?  Thej  will  I 
■  are  onlj  worlhj  of  the  oh 
JweTer,  I  am  delighted  thi 
thl^  appearances;  and  if,  b 
!Jnion  has  published  three  ( 
■ '  Libror;  of  Ireland,"  with 
tenon  well  chosen  subject 
t    it   would  be   sure   to   d 

ithin  that  time,  a  volume  o 
jplo  are  in  a  megrim  sine 
nd  the  corn  laws.  Twent 
niog  race  of  Ireland  will  L 
famine  aa  a  meadow  is  froi 

me,  as  familiar  as  Cobbett 

be  a  godsend  to  [lit;  eoiiiitr 
edition  of  Mangan  in  goo 
juldhavean  Almanack  read 
Celtic  Union  ;  with  the  dalt 
illy— bordered  with  nationi 
of  Irish  Thinkers,  and  illuf 
oodcul  likenesses." 

;  provincial  town,  debatei 
g  fiction  the  chief  featup 

(e  Ihaproject  fully  successfu 
th  fact.  The  general  publi. 
ing,  and  cannot  bring  (hem 
the  one  who  reads  the  lalle 
e  it  ia  that  this  light  readim 
baa  the  greatest  power  ii 
onsequently  presents  an  ex 
ing  a  public  laMe  and  spirit 
■jng  perioJa,  and  stories  ii 
oven,  would,  in  my  opinion 
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do  more  to  advance  the  good  cauie  than  fMmpblett  iipo«i  leptf ate 
subjects  could  ever  effect.  In  the  first  place,  they  voidd  be  certvs 
of  being  read ;  and,  in  the  aecond*  the  inatnictiTe  pcHtions  would, 
from  their  connexion  with  the  hiterest  of  the  tales,  be  vifidlj  im- 
pressed upon  the  memory.  What  hat  oontribated  more  to  the  de> 
moralisation  of  Paris  or  of  London  than  its  light  literature  ?  The 
liio£t  frightful  immoralities  are  dressed  up  and  disgaised  in  so  dss- 
ziing  a  garby  that  nothing  else  is  read  hy  the  people.  The  infereoce 
is  evident." 

A  very  different  caste  of  man  wrote  :— 

"  It  was  with  real  and  heartfelt  pleasure  that  I  read  in  Tn  Na- 
tion of  last  Saturday  a  letter  from  Dr.  Oane.  I  beg  to  know  if  a 
mechanic,  with  no  other  recommendation  than  a  heartfelt  wish  for 
the  success  of  such  an  Union  as  the  one  susgested,  would  bo  eligible 
as  a  member?  The  want  of  suck  a  <  Union'  haa  been  long  felt. 
There  has  been  created  in  this  oooBtry,  by  the  importatioD  from 
England  and  France  of  that  abominable  and  atheistical  commoditj 
!  called  cheap  literature,  an  hnsatiable  thirst  for  reading*  which  if  not 

!  gratified,  through  the  mediom  of  some  suchmeana  as  those  suggested, 

will  be  the  means  eventually  of  destroying  tho  goodness  for  whick 
our  people  have  been  so  justly  celebrated.*' 

I  An  Englishman  said  :  — 

"  The  Celtic  Union  should,  amongst  its  first  duties,  have  a  lectore 
delivered  in  each  of  the  principal  towns  of  Eneland,  the  object  of 
which   should  be  to  enlist  tne  sympathies   Oi    the    young    men, 
out  of  whom  a  local   committee  should  be  formed  to  act  in  co- 
I  operation   with    the  Union.      I  think    reading    rooms    ought  to 

I  be  established  for  the  support  of  which  a  small  weekly  donatioo  of 

I  one  or  two  pence  per  week  should  be  paid  by  each  member.    In 

!  these  rooms  a  lecture  should  be  delivered  once  a  week  on  some  na- 

1  tional  subject,  such  as  eras  of  our  history,  the  lives  of  onr  great  met), 

,  the  natural  products  and  material  resources  of  the  coantry,  and  per- 

haps a  lecture  on  the  duties  of  manhood  would  not  be  amiss.    All 
these  subjects  should  be  handled,  at  least,  not  alone  in  their  genend 
'  aspects,  but  with  a  special  reference  to  their  connection  with  Ireland 

1  and  her  fhture." 


The  country  seemed  interested  in  an  onoBoal  degree^  tod 

adherents  thronged  forward  through  the  medium  of  suggestive 
letters.  A  gentleman  who  had  labored  to  organize  paat  work, 
literary  and  political,  sent  soma  shrewd  ad? ice. 

"  To  work  the  project  successfully  there  are  three  primary  wants 
^-first,  a  publisher  who  would  look  after  the  business  ;  secondly,  a 
committee  who  would  direct  the  taste,  and  supply  the  mind  to  the 
matter  ;  and  thirdly,  a  capital  which  would  act  as  a  sort  of  iosuranoe 
or  indemnity  to  the  publibher.     As   for  a  publisher,  no  doubt  Mr. 
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McGlaahftn  or  Mr.  James  Duffy  would  meet  the  necessity.  As  fur 
the  cafritAl,  Ave  haodred  pounds  would  be  wanting  in  fifty  ten  pound 
thares.  The  shares  to  be  paid  as  subscript! ons,  and  all  liability 
ntterW  cvoided.  The  best  price  for  the  volumes  would  be  sixpence* 
in  order  to  iiBdertell  the  shilling  novels,  and  to  give  a  stamp  of 
▼ariety  to  the  pnhlieations.  The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  worked  in  this  war.  Charles  Knight  was  the  publisher  ; 
Lord  Broogham  and  a  few  others  were  the  mind  of  the  movement ; 
and  Lord  Denman  and  others,  not  forgetting  the  politics  of  their 
yoalb  (a  custom  rather  proverbial  among  successful  men  in  Ireland) 
supplied  the  guarantee  fund,  some  of  them  giving  £500.  Tears  ago 
they  soooeeded ;  while  Mr.  Bentley*s  last  proclamation  of  a  design  to 
rsdnee  to  omiAhird  the  price  of  original  books,  shows  that  the  progress 
of  clionp  literature  in  England  is  still  onward,  and  it  will  be  so  until 
it  meets  the  level  of  French  and  Belgian  production.*' 

A  popular  oontribalor  to  our  periodical  literature  said : — 

"  I  read  with  sincere  pleasure  Doctor  Cane's  proposal  and  your 
comments.  It  is  a  return  to  Jirst  principles,  and  resolves  itself  (if  I 
am  right)  into  a  printing  press,  fed  by  sound  heads  and  pure  hearts, 
and  worked  by  honest  hands.  In  this  I  most  fully  concur.  My 
subscription  is  ready,  and  whenever  you  fix  the  amount  it  shall  be 
remitted.  The  Library  of  Ireland  was  left  a  great  but  unfinished 
nroject-*a  noble  temple  of  scattered  and  incomplete  columns  now  to 
be  completed." 

An  lllster  friend,  who  has  no  broken  faith  to  answer  for, 
sent  a  long  letter  full  of  practical  saggestions.  His  des- 
eription  of  how  the  Scotcli  booksellers  have  contrived  to  create 
%  markfii  in  Ulster  is  good  : — 

"  An  association,  such  as  vour  friend  proposes,  lies  under  a  diffi- 
eoltj  from  diversity  and  degrees  of  opinion  to  which  the  single 
Thinker  is  not  open  ;  he  can  correct,  he  can  expunge,  he  can  destroy. 
Kowy  who  will  do  this  for  a  Union  ? — who  has  time  to  do  it  ?  Ira 
man  had  leisure  and  capacity,  and  devotedness  to  undertake  this 
worky  ke  would  be  the  best  "  Union" — or  two  or  three,  if  they  had 
Inaore ;  bnt  such  leisure  implies  fortune.  They  might  do  it  if  they 
kid  agreed  on  principles  generally  acceptable  to  the  country,  and 
atknowUdged  themselves  obedient  to  the  reasonable  control  of  a 
di6tator»->yomr '  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.' 

<*  It  is  very  painful,  and  I  have  felt  it  repeatedly,  to  find  Germany, 
Scotland,  England,  America,  and  France,  represented  by  originals 
or  translations  on  every  bookshelf  and  bookstall  in  this  province,  and 
mar  Oily  one  book  written  or  printed  in  Ireland.  Is  it  that  the  Irish 
vnl^ther  is  not  of  the  same  genius  as  the  Scotch  Black  and  Gham- 
Mn»  or  Roatledge  and  Bohn  of  London  ?  One  day's  journey  in 
aaj  part  of  Ulster  would  convince  you  that  the  Scotch  publisher 
MMf  sooceed  with  the  masses.  His  humble  travelling  agents  radiate 
in  every  district*  Under  rain,  snow,  or  summer  heat,  they  march 
of  quiet  age,  decently  dressed,  civil,  intelligent!  sobetly. 
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Nothing  turns  them  aside  from  their  appointed  course.  Question 
one  of  them,  and  he  will  tell  you  he  circulates  the  excellent  publica- 
tions of  Mr.  Blackie  or  Mr.  Fullarton  of  Glasgow.  He  has  books 
for  ape  and  youth,  for  scientific  men  and  humble  artisans;  poetry, 
travels,  history,  romance.     He  will  talk  to  you  for  five  minutes  about 

his  edition  of  Burns — our  great  poet,  sir and   the  land  of  Burn*, 

and  Tanahill,  and  Professor  Wilson,  and  Scott,  and  Hoorg.    AVhy 

are  our  Moore,  Drennan,  Mangan,  Griffin,  Carleton,  Banira,  kept 

in  the  drawing-room,  and  denied  the  homage  of  a  people's  heart? 

Certainly,  they  own  a  wider  sphere  than  they  have  yet  found— the 

good  sense  and  virtue  to  grace  a  cottage,  sit  by  the  bench  ami  tk 

loom,  or  by  the  poor  seamstresses  fireside.     Your   Irish  publishers 

forbid  it ;  they  will  not  send  persons  like  the  Scotch  salesman  to  in- 

troduce  them  to  the  homely  farms  of  the  country,  or  suffer  tbem  to 

go  in  any  coarser  dress  than  gilding  and  fine   linen.     Did  not  the 

•Penny  Magazine*  and  'Dublin  Penny  Journal'  go  like  wildfire? 

And  why  were  not  the  volumes  of  the  *  National  Library'  ten  time* 

more  read  ?     Because  they  had  no  such  introduction  as  Jlr.  Blackie 

would  have  given  them — no  one  to  carry  them  to  the  villages  and 

solitary  farmhouses,  and  to  tell  even  the  roadside  querist  '  thei/  '?'■? 

all  about  Ireland.*     Mr.  Fullarton  would  have  made  them  be  boujh:, 

read,  and  treasured,  and  talked  about  in  every  townland  in  Ulster 

before  a  month.     The  Scotch  publisher  meets  difficulties— does  not 

make  them.     Go   to   the  country   circulating  library,   and  you  will 

find  the  same  want  of  everything  about  a  nation  which  should  be  the 

first  in  her  people's  thoughts.     A  volume  of  Banim,  a  copy  of  Moore's 

poems,  you  may  find,  indeed,  but  not  one  syllable  about  our  li^ii;^' 

celebrities.     I  have  the  catalogues  of  ten  of  these  Societies  before 

me,  some  of  which  I  have  advised  in  the  formation  ;  and  unless  bj 

taking  an  active  part  in  their  control  and  management,  for  which  I 

have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination,  I  could  not  effect  the  introduction 

of  Irish  books ;  being  always  met  with  complaints  of  the  cost  a'jl 

difficulty    of  procuring   them,   and   with  the   suspicion  that  their 

Nationality  was  assumed,  as  a  cover  for  the  introduction  of  sectarian 

opinions." 

There  is  a  sound  and  wise  thought  in  this  suggestion  :— 

"  There  is  a  class  that  no  one  has  a  kind  word  for — to  whom  vre 
part  of  the  project  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage — the  idle  vourc 
men  of  the  towns.  My  belief  is,  that  not  twenty  in  five  hundred  ft 
them  are  wilfully  idle.  They  are  the  victims  of  false  pride,  neglected 
education,  careless  parents,  op  proud,  heartless,  improvident  relations. 
Would  they  not,  being  every  day  at  wits*  end  to  discover  some  mean^ 
of  escape  from  frost-bitten  benevolence,  hail  the  information  and 
practical  suggestions  of  the  '  Union*  with  exultation,  as  a  means  of 
guiding  them  to  the  sweet  bread  of  industry." 

A.n  interesting  letter  from  the  O'Donoghue  of  the  Glcns, 
now  M.P.  for  Tipperary,  also  furnished  some  acceptable  suj- 
gt'stive  matter,  as  well  'as  a  substantial  proof  of  the  sinc^Tiij 


remark  applies  to  an  able 
'.r.  Gilloulf,  Professor  of  llie 
rgentan  in  France. 

ised  between  Dr.  Cane  niiJ 
Koa  the  following  : — 

ullj  cooaidered  jour  wise  and 
liat  jour  euggestioDB,  for  a  leaser 
r  smaller  guArnntees,  are  ri^'ht. 

a  10a.  eubticri[itioDi  and  n  guar- 
■  it,  of  five  to  twenty -five  pounds. 

settled  at   the  fimt  meeting  of 

le  and  organliie  as  soon  tu  we 
er  half  that  number  have  pm^aed 
ithin  a  few  brief  weeha,  I  trust 
died  as  a  norking  staff. 
icessarjf  to  publish  names  as  jet, 
.  the  title  and  rules  of  tbe  Socle tv 
I  JOQ  have  already  received,  auil 
lat  vre  can  no  longer  call  it  a 
amn,  and  when  you  look  at  the 
iited  worth  and  character  of  the 
constitute  a  column  of  officers, 

b^  loms.     I  am  for  the  present 

liscussion  when  the  first  meeting 

Yours  truly, 

BoBBKT  Cine." 
;rved : — 

slst  solely  of  those  who,  up  1° 
eir  adhesions.  1  nouid  suggest 
,  the  21st  lost.,  at  tliohuurof 
untry  members  as  might  wish  to 
ing  trains. 

,  having  chosen  a  Chairman  and 
u  adopt  resolutions  declaratory 
solve  Itself  inl     " 


of  the  Union  so  soon  as  Iha 
t  auNDHED,  with  k  Quaranteu 
)f  two  hundred  pounds  The 
1  commence  its  first  work,  and 
ct  its  permanent  secrelarv, 
ion  on  the  nature  of  the  duties 
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••  It  should  not  be  an  honorary  office.  The  secretary  should  be  a 
paid  officer,  and  resident  in  Dubiin.  I  quite  concur  with  you  in  the 
great  importance  attachable  to  this  office  being  well  filled.  A  vast 
deal  of  our  progress  and  success  will  depend  upon  him.  He  sboald 
be  an  able  man,  but  one  who  would  act  under  a  local  chairman  and 
committed.  He  would  have  a  large  amount  of  labour  arising  out  of 
correspondence  and  literary  work.  He  should  be  a  man  capable  of 
advising  and  sugfi^esting  upon  these  and  all  matters  of  working  detail; 
but  his  actions  should  not  be  independent  of  the  committee.  There 
are  two  things  he  should  be — an  educated  gentleman  and  a  nationalist. 

**  We  should  be  in  no  haste  to  choose  this  officer  ;  first,  because  until 
we  knew  our  strength  in  money,  we  could  not  fix  his  salary  ;  secondlf , 
because  a  couple  of  months  will  show  us  a  larger  field  to  choose  from. 

'•Until  the  Union  be  fully  installed,  it  would  be  better  to  have 
merely  an  honorary  secretary  of  committee,  allowing  him  the  assis- 
tance of  clerk,  if  needed.  For  similar  reasons,  it  may  not  be  neces^arj 
at   first  to  take  regular  and  permanent  rooms  for  meeting. 

''  Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  received  some  valuable  adhesions,  with 
letters  of  useful  hints  and  suggestions,  which  1  will  give  in  the  next 
Nation. 

'*  One  of  these  adhesions  is  the  able  and  honest  editor  of  a  v-ell- 
know  Liberal  newspaper.  The  second  is  from  a  young  and  ^t'led 
poet  and  nationalist.  The  third  is  from  a  highly  respected  parish 
priest  of  Ossory.  The  fourth,  a  worthy  curate  of  the  same  diocess. 
A  fifth,  is  an  active  and  talented  town  councillor,  of  a  Munster  tovn. 
And  the  sixth,  from  one  whose  deep  love  of  Ireland  has  already  cost 
him  dearly.  Each  of  them  is  an  able  man  and  fit  to  rally  bis  ovo 
circle  around  him." 

But  perhaps  the  most  judicious  and  clear-sighted  piece  of 
criticism  in  reference  to  the  Celtic  UnioD^  and  its  prospects,  «a9 
that  expressed  by  the  Kilkenny  Journal  >-^ 

"  Thb  Nation  of  Saturday  has  told  us  that  ours  was  the  only  voice 
of  objection  raised  against  Dr.  Cane's  proposition.  But  therpio  oar 
contemporary  fell  into  a  slight  mistake.  We  conjured  tip  no  object* 
ions  whatever*— we  sinply  i  ecommended  caution.  And  we  do  believe 
there  is  no  man  living  who  can  appreciate  the  necessity  of  caution  is 
public  enterprises  attempted  in  Ireland,  better  than  Mr.  Duffv  him- 
self. He  knows  that  as  a  race  we  are  only  too  ready  to  jump  at  con- 
clusions, and  that  our  performance  is  often  miserably  abort  of  a^ 
programme.  And  it  is  solely  because  we  possess  a  keen  sensibility  of 
this  national  failing,  we  did  not  at  once  become  enthusiastic  vhes 
last  writing  on  this  subject.  We  then  saw  lying  in  the  way  diiBculties 
grave  and  many.  We  see  them  still  ;  but  we  must  acknowledge  tbey 
have  lost  some  of  their  sterner  features.  Tet,  as  genuine  Ceiu,  it 
would  be  quite  natural  for  us  to  overlook  these  when  ardently  teodinr 
to  a  certain  goal ;  and  not  observe  a  single  obstacle  until  we  biiniiiy 
stumbled  upon  them,  and  fell  prostrate  amidst  universal  densoa. 

"  There  has  been  far  too  much  of  this ;  and,  if  common  sen^e  re- 
main  amongst  us,  there  ought  to  be  no  more.  We  have  been  (Au^'ht 
wisdom  in  what  is  commonly  considered  a  good  school — tbtt  of 
adversity. 
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^  To  give  a  new  impetni  and  direction  to  Irish  intallect — to  strike 
9  Horebofthe  Celtic  mind,  snd  bid  ttie  w»teri  gush 
mndantsnd  refr*8hing  stream— to  unloose  tha  fcj  botids 
and  draKUst  had  flung  around  the  founts  of  song,  and  bid 
gain  their  boundless  treasures  of  geiiim  and  imagination, 
[j  an  ondertaking  worth ;  of  the  loftiest  ambition.  But 
t  be  measured  by  its  sncceas;  and  we  know  nothing  of 
B  of  either  OharfesOsTan  Duffy  or  Dr.  Oane,  if  they  be 
)  hare  it  decided  by  that  test.  Feeling  thus,  we  hare 
Bed  rather  to  the  side  of  disconr^ement  than  of  buoj> 
m  ;  for  we  are  well  aware  that  In  etery  project  cf  thii 
one  who  will  assume  the  disagreeable  office  of  eounselling 
ircumMpection,  there  *i!l  be  ten  found  to  etpress  the 
Sad  approval.  And  experience  has  prored  that  the  ten 
t  Uie  truer  or  safer  guides." 

Kilketmy.  Nov.  1S>  16^3. 
'  M(  naaa  Ddffi. —  Your  assent  that  we  should  meet  on  Monday 
t,  for  the   fonaatioa  of  a  '  ooannittee  of  orgauizatiou'    for   the 
ilcio  Union,'  eipeditss  onr  progress,  and  will  facilitate  the  en- 
sent  of  the  number  of  members  deemed  necessary  for  a  working 


'  Ai  we  are  now  i^on  the  ere  of  neeting,  it  will  be  uaaful  to  enter 
lewhat  into  the  detail  of  the  work  before  us,  and  t»  make  soma 
napt  at  an  aipoiitiaB  of  tlw  daties  entailed  upon  ourselves  and 
a  those  who  undertake  to  he  onr  fellow-labourer^  and  whose 
will  thenceforward  have  oomnenced. 

Vhm  that  meeting  aaaemblest  if  the  opinion  it  eipreetes  eoincidei 
b  that  already  laiddown,  it  will  eventuate  in  a  '  committee.'  Upon 
t  committee  will  then  detolve  the  duties  which  for  the  past  mouth 
e  TOUTS  largly  and  mine  partially.  And  if  it  enters  upon  those 
ies,  ai  I  feel  confident  it  will,  a  brief  period  will  enable  it  to  an~ 
nee  its  work  completed,  the  requisite  sums  of  money  paid  in,  and 
required  ninnber  of  members  duly  enrolled.  Witb  what  heartfelt 
uure  we  shall  hear  that  announcement.  We  shall  hasten  to  meet 
in,  to  thank  the  committee  for  its  able  and  efBclent  work,  and 
oceforth  to  start  as  '  The  Celtic  Union,'  full^  formed,  well  de- 
iped,  and  ready  for  the  engagements  made  in  its  heh^f. 
'  If  the  course  now  about  to  oe  acted  upon  on  Monday  neat — and 
cb  is  the  one  advised  by  many  of  our  friends — be  the  nnS  approved 
md  adopted,  tbe  first  step  taken  by  the  meeting  ought  to  be  a 
ilulion  declaratory  of  the  mental,  social  and  political  condition  of 
country,  and  the  consequent  neceiuty  for  such  a  Union, 
'  Then,  a  resolution,  that  we  approve  of  the  formation  af  saeh  k 
oD,  and  that  we  oonstitute  ourselves  into  a  committee  for  t)M  pur- 
e  of  organiaiBg  it. 

'  Neat,  that  a  ohairman  and  hoDorar*  secrelarj  of  the  committee 
then  chosen. 

'  That  the  annnal  snbscriptien  be  IDs.  for  each  member. 
'That,  in  addition  to  annual  subscriptions,  it  is  considered  neces- 
T  to  commence  with  a  fund,  independent   of  subscriptions,  to  be 
led  a  Qoarantee  Fandf  and  which  shall  not  be  less  than  ^£200. 
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•*  Thus  far  as  regards  money  and  men.  I  know  your  eyes  are 
anxiously  watching  for  the  heads  that  will  think,  and  the  bands  tbit 
can  wield  pens,  to  write  and  work  for  the  country.  Some  of  those 
men  are  already  around  you.  Even  your  limited  knowledge  shoii 
me  a  goodly  number  of  them,  whose  capacity  I  know  and  whose 
labours  I  build  upon  as  material,  which  is  already  ours.  But  were  it 
even  otherwise — if  we  had  not  six  men  of  capacity  amongst  ns  now~ 
I  would  feel  the  fullest  confidence  that  when  our  roaster  of  400  is 
complete,  it  will  as  surely  furnish  us  with  the  necessary  number  of 
heads,  as  an  enlistment  of  400  men  in  France  would  have  furnished 
its  own  officers  in  the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon. 

"  It  might  be  well  if,  out  of  the  committee  of  organization,  a  sab- 
committee  was  formed  who  would  have,  as  their  sole  duty,  the  amDg^ 
mcnt  of  all  suggestions  thrown  out  in  correspondences,  or  newspipen, 
or  elsewhere,  or  made  by  the  committee  themselves^  as  to  the  worb 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  society,  the  order  in  which  thej 
should  be  undertaken,  the  prices  at  which  they  should  ht 
issued,  the  men  who  volunteered  to  write  or  who  should  be  asked  to 
write  to  them.  These  should  be  all  carefully  noted  in  a  suitable  book, 
together  with  all  such  hints  and  advices,  or  offers  as  to  publicstioo, 
terms,  and  costs  thereof  as  come  within  the  committee's  reach.  Socfa 
a  book  would  form  a  valuable  aid  to  the  committee  of  the  Unioo 
hereafter,  and  preserve  for  adoption  all  that  is  really  good  in  the 
letters  now  pouring  in  upon  us. 

**  There  are  two  immediate  duties  before  the  committee  of  organ- 
ization— to  prepare  a  suitable  member's  card,  and  to  get  up  a  report 
or  address  upon  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Union,  its  organization, 
rules,  and  plans,  and  to  have  these  distributed  into  all  parts  of  the 
country— a  kind  of  prospectus,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our  friends  in 
every  town  in  Ireland,  and  to  send  into  England,  and  Scotland,  and 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  fine,  wherever  the  committee  considers  it 
advisable  to  use  them  as  instruments  for  the  propagandism  of  our  Kii- 
tionality. 

•'  Since  I  last  communicated  with  you  I  have  received  several  let- 
ters of  advice,  and  some  conveying  valuable  adhesions.     One  comes 
from  the  borders  of  our  beautiful  lakes,  from  a  high-minded  Natioi- 
alist,  who  still  loves  and  hopes  for  the  country  which  has  long  regarded 
him  as  a  true  patriot.     Another  from  the  same  quarter,  written  bj^a 
member  of  the  legal  profession^  who  has  been  ever  prominent  in  the 
cause  of  Ireland.     A  third  comes  from   the  City   of  the  Violated 
Treaty,  and  bears  the  name  of  one  well  known  to  the  country  as  the 
fearless  advocate  of  truth  and  liberty.     A  fourth  comes  from  the  far 
North,  and  gives  to  us  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  whose 
National  writing  and  lectures  have  made  him  long  a  public  maa. 
And  a  fifth  from  a  youne  professional  man,  who,  travelling  mndi 
through  the  country,  and  loving  it  well,  sees  and  appreciates  the  want 
we  undertake  to  supply.     Upon  Monday  these  names  will  adlbemade 
public.     Until  then  farewell. 

Yours  faithfully, 

ROBEBT    CaHB." 
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Tbe  membera  oi  tbe  Celtio  Union  Iiad  a  preliminary  meeting 
n  Monday,  Nov.  SI.  It  was  well  attended  by  tlie  claas  who 
tnalitute  the  strength  of  a  party,  or  an  organization — ^young, 
iltivated,  uncorrupted  men.  Several  letters  of  adhesion 
ere  received  from  NalionalisM  of  high  social  and  personal 
islinclion  in  the  coontry^from  members  of  parliament, 
ergjraen,  doctois,  engineers,  country  genllemen,  gournaliata, 
vie  authorities,  mercUants,  traders,  ana  artizans.  The  mem- 
trs  on  the  books  up  to  that  day  amoanted  to  one  hundred,  and 
e  sabscriptiona  and  donations  to  the  Guarantee  Tund,  ac- 
ally  paid,  to  the  sum  of  £75.  As  no  canvassing  of  any 
od  had  been  employed,  beyond  the  publication  of  the 
ia  and  of  comments  on  it,  this  waa  regarded  as  a  decided  soc- 
S9-  It  encouraged  tbe  meeting  to  form  a  committee  of  or- 
iDization,  with  instractiona  to  issue  a  provpectus  and  appeal 

the  country  for  their  final  verdict  on  the  proposal.  The  an- 
Tslauding  seemed  to  be,  that  if  four  hundred  membera  irere 
railed  and  tbe  Guarantee  Fund  filled  upto  theamountoffSOO 
'  the  6rst  of  Jannarj,  the  Union  might  then  be  formally  inau- 
irated  and  commence  operations.  But  that,  short  of  this 
bstantial  support,  itshoulil  attempt  nothing. 
Cbarlea  Gavau  Duffy  occupied  the  chair,  and  made  a 
asible  speech,  in  which  he  regretted  that  the  supply  of 
erary  laborers  ready  for  work  waa  not  in  proportion  to  the 
lent  of  the  ordinary  adherents.  He  declared  that  his  own 
loars,  as  a  Member  of  the  Legislature,  and  as  Editor  of  the 
ilicn,  vere  too  onerous  to  admit  of  his  aiding  the  good  work 
he  should  wish.  But  he  promised  nevertheless  to  do  sume- 
ing  substantial.  Mr,  Duffy  also  expressed  himself  to  the 
lowing  effect. 

"The  nature  of  the  publications  woDld  necessarilj  depend  more  or 
I  on  the  ijatem.  If  the  Union  operated  chieflj  through  existing 
bliiheri,  it  might  hope  in  time  to  have  roan;  classes  of  twoks,  from 
?riQier  to  a  Cyclopedia,  and  embracing  the  magic  circle  uf  fiction 
1  poetrj,  written  in  a  national  spirit,  b;  crenting  andensuringa 
>rket  for  tbem.  If  it  published  for  itself  eicliuivel;,  or  as  far  as 
iota  so,  itsbnoks  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  wortbj  of  the  preliminarj 
luble  which  has  heralded  their  birth.  Some  correspondents  seem 
ambitioD  the  creation  of  a  pett;  literature  such  as  abounds  aoross 
i  channel  in  Family  HeralOM  and  Home  VircUs.  This  is  honest 
irk  for  somebodj  to  do,  but  it  is  bv  no  means  the  task  set  before 
'.  Celtic  Uaion.  I  conceive  our  duty  is  to  secure  good  boobs  br 
i  most  capable  men  of  our  race,  each  with  a  soul  and  purpose  in  it 
each  worth  readiug  man;  times  and  publishing  in  manji  editions — 
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each  tending  to  some  practical  purpose^  or  planting  some  iruitfal 
opinion^  or,  at  lowest,  raising  up  A*om  the  dust  and  ashes  of  an  igno- 
minuous  obscurity  some  man  who  has  served  Ireland.  A  few 
volumes  of  this  kind  is  as  many  as  any  single  year  will  produce  ;  but 
each  of  them  might  mark  an  epoch  in  opinion.  They  will  not  grow 
rapidly.  In  the  three  and  twenty  Tolumos  of  the  *  Library  of  Ire* 
land,'  published  in  two  years,  there  k  a  good  deal  of  tra&h ;  but 
there  are  half  a  dozen  books  which  circulated  more  widely  than  any 
published  in  Ireland  since  the  Union,  and  which  have  influenced  the 
writings  and  speaking  of  all  who  write  and  speak  in  this  island,  more 
than  any  one  not  accustomed  to  note  such  phenomena  could  beliere. 
It  is  books  of  this  calibre,  and  higher  when  attainable,  which  we 
1  want. 

'  •  Of  *  Papers  for  the  People'  we  may  hope,  perhaps,  to  have  s 

dozen  or  two  in  the  year  ;  each  of  them  also  aimed  at  a  definite  par- 
I  pose.     There  is  nothing  necessarily  incompatable  with  interest  and 

amusement  in  this  idea  of  a  practical  aim:  Macavlat  made  historj 
■  as  pleasant  as  a  romance,  and  *  more  popular  at  the   Circulating 

I  Library  than  the  last  new  novel  ;*   Dickens  has  writen  about  the 

I  dryest   subjects— about   public   markets,   record   offices*    statistical 

i  tables  and  new  inventions,  and  projects,  for  example,  in  a  manner  to 

compete  successfully  with  his  own  fiction.     But  there  is  a  higher  and 

more  generous  interest  to  be  awakened  in  the  breast  of  man  by 

bringing  him  face  to  face  with  the  martyrs  and  conquerors  of  bis 

J  race,  and  by  projecting  his  ima^nation  into  its  future,  than  any  with 

which  even  genius  can  invest  lower  topics.  If  we  can  present  the 
people  with  true  pictures  of  the  past  of  Ireland,  and  reliable  guides 
to  a  better  hereafter,  we  will  not  speak  to  an  indifferent  audience. 
It  is  my  clear  conviction,  therefore  that  we  must  have  no  serials 
binding  us  to  publish  whether  we  are  ready  or  not,  and  that  oar 
ambition  ought  to.  be,  not  so  much  to  have  many  publications  as  to 
make  them  such  that  each  will  be  memorable  in  Ireland." 

Charles  Gavan  Duffy  having  vacated  the  chair  William  J. 
Fitzpatrick  was  called  thereto  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Cane. 

In  the  Nation  of  the  following  week  we  find  Mr.  Duffy  ex- 
pressing, if  possible  more  intelligibly  and  unmistakeably,  the 
apprehensions  which  had  begun  to  £11  him  in  regard  to  the 
supply  of  men  qualified  to  wield  pens  in  the  good  work. 

"  On  the  supposition  that  the  Union  is  to  do  everything  for 
itself/'he  wrole,'*and  by  ilself,the  snpply  is  seriously  deficient. 
There  are  not  many  men  of  the  National  Party  trained  writers 
or  intellectual  workers,  and  of  that  number  some  could  not 
from  their  other  engagements,  and  some  would  not  from  moral 
cowardice,  enlist  publicly  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union.  Various 
correspondents  have  expressed  an  enthusiastic  conviction  that 
a  host  of  writers  would  fly  to  our  aid ;  but  I  am  dealiug 
here,  not  with  rhetoric,  but  with  a  matter  of  fact,  in  which  1 
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I  tliat  the  supply  would 

ilieve  it  will  be  abundai 

,  and  to  facilitate  wlutev 

0  turn  to  account  whatev 

it,  on  our  own  behalf,  on 

!se  ways." 

F  the  21st  November,  I 

/hence  he  addressed  on  t 

;o  Mr.  John  Cashel  Hoe 

blished. 

1^,  NovembtT  32nJ,  1853. 

janlc  order  for  eleven  pouni 
fuDd,  sjid  ten  shillings,  i 
gs  U  the  BuUcriptiuD  uf  Rt 

ley  in  hank  in  our  joint  nami 
Iferent  form  for  each  fun 
jurrent  account,  and  tbe  gu 
i  interest. 

esterday,  that  I  had  not  til 
rB  we  ought  to  have  apoki 
lames  yet  awhile,  and  I  b»' 

I  deier  mj  opinion  to  h 
given.  However,  perhaps 
ness  to  saj  that  90,  or  perha 
\  enrolled — that  amongst  the 
!9t9,  6  Physicians,  2  Lawje: 
B  the  numbers  maj  reall;  ^ 

the  tinionnt  of  money,  ai 
nuch  subscriptions  were  i 
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ice,  and  I  take  ii,  that  a  coi 

once  employed  to  make  o 

rrespondence. 

re  me  since  my  return  of  th 

nocrat,  who  hits  the  bull'se 

lecause  the  r»ls  eat  a  dei 

mocrafs.     Verily,   we  are 

s  a  reasoning  people. 

Yours  ever  truly, 

"BOBERT  can: 
iry,  get  him  to  send  me  a  11 

a  to  Mr.  Hocy,  in  replj 
tnmitlee  a  drai'L  uf  a  Pro 
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I  <'MtDearMr.  H0BT.-.I  will  of  course  obej  the  committee ;  but 

I  had  hopes  that  DufFy'i)  able  pen  would  have  done  it«    HoweYer,  1 

*  know  his  time  is  terribly  pressed  upon. 

'•  To  do  the  prospectus  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  resolutions 

of  Monday,  of  which  I  have  no  copy,  also  to  have  the  list  of  memrtrs 

I  now  enrolled  ;  and  the  amount  of  money  now  paid  in.     TheassUunt 

secretary  ought  to  be  at  once  engaged.  Will  you  direct  copies  o( 
these  matters  to  be  sent  to  me  next  post,  and  release  yourself  from 
further  work  by  getting  the  assistant  secretary  appointed.  I  \sill 
concur  in  whatever  arrangement  Duffy  and  you  make,  and  I  am  sure 
so  will  the  committee. 

**  I  send  you  a  post  office  order  for  £l«  being  the  subscription  of 
■  «  the  Editor  of  the  Kilkenny  Journait  and  John  Carroll,  Esq. 

I  <*  I  rejoice  the  almanack  is  decided  on. 

"  Yours  ever  truly, 

"ROBERT  CANE* 


The  dearth  of  competent  literary  workmen  continued  to  throw 
I  an  occasional  chill  upon  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Duffy's  hopes  in  the 

1  success  of  the  Celtic  Union.  "  Where,"  he  frequently  observed, 

''  shall  we  get  men  qualiGed  to  succeed  those  who  planned  and 

executed,  with  such  consummate  ability,  the  Lidrarj  of  Ire- 
,  land  ?"     We  find  among  the  unpublished  papers  of  tlie  Gltic 

\  Union,  the  following  letter  of  suggestion,  addressed  by  Willinra 

John  Fitzpatrick  to  Gavan  Duffy,  in  reply  to  the  observatioa 

of  the  latter. 

"  Benhedar,  Monkstown, 

November  24  th,  1863. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  address  a  few  observations  to  you  id  re- 
ference to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  proposed  Celtic  Union  ? 

I  conceive  that  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties  at  present  is  to 
enlist  the  services    of   experienced  literary   men     whose  duty   it 
<  will  be    to    write    the    books    for    the    Celtic    Union.         Titose 

,  men,  I  take    it,  will    hardly    be    philanthropic    enough    to    ci>in- 

pile  the  books  referred   to   without    handsome    pecuniary  reconi- 

pense.     The  Society  is  not  by  any  means  rich  enough  to  pay — iu  the 

;  liberal  manner  that  it  ought — either  authors  for  their  labour  or  pub- 

'  lishers   for   their  trouble.     We   therefore   should  go   to   work  as 

economically  as  possible,  but  nt  the  same  time  in  earnest  and  witlt  the 
full  conciousness  of  the  importance  of  our  mission. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  high  position  which  "  Dufy's  Libr^iry 
■  for  Ireland,"  has  held  in  the  literary  world,  for  the  last  eight  year.-. 

Where  would  we  get  a  set  of  books  more  pregnant  of  nationality, 
more  soul-stirring  in  their  appeals,  more  vivid  in  their  del'uea- 
tions  of  alien  misrule,  or  more  eloquent  in  inculcating  principles  of 
self-reliance  and  self-respect?  I  fear  it  would  be  long  ere  the  bcii.>k» 
published  by  the  Celtic  Union  could  think  of  competing  with  DaJ/ys 
Library  for  Ireland, 
I  would  therefore  venture  to  propose  that  the  Celtic  Unionists  do 
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rch&w  from  Hr.  Jsidm  DufTj,  the  copjrigbt  and  atereotjpe  plat«i 
that  national  and  invaluable  seriefi  of  books,  and  then  republish 
•ja  at  a  moderate  but  remunerative  price.  It  ma;  be  argued  b; 
ne  member*  of  jonr  committee  (bat  the  Irish  people  are  tired  of  the 
brarj  orireland — that  the;  have  the  volumes  off  b;  heart  already: 
1 1  can  assure  those  gentlemen  that  so  far  from  the  multitude 
ng  familiar  with  tham,  they_  are,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions 
»rl;  nnconcioni  of  their  existence  The  Library  for  Irelandnever 
gotvUa  the  himdio/lhepeopte— it  toatpabluhed  at  too  high  a  price 
them,  and  tlie  consequence  was  that  the  baolis  instead  of  en- 
niening  tbe  poor  people  merely  circulated  io  the  draw ingrooms 
1  around  the  firesides  of  the  rich. 

tlott  of  the  men  nho  wrote  thoie  books  are  either  snatched  awaj 

death,  or  exiled  from  the  dear  old  land  of  their  birth.     The  con- 

lutora  to  the  Library  for  /re/untf  have  heen  scattered  and  disorgan- 

i,  and  in  all  probabilitj,  will  never  again  fall  back  into  their  old 

I  itraag  pneition.     The  flame  of  nationality  is  dyin^  out,  and  we 

uld  lose  no  time  in  throwing  fuel  on  the  rapidly  expiring  embers. 

search  for  authors  to  oompote  the  books — to  stipulate  with  them 

m  their  terms — to  cogitate  over  the  lubjects  which  ought  to  be 

icted  to  write  upon,  &c.,  would  occupy  entirely  too  much  time. 

•  ODght  earnestly  to  begin  at  once  or  not  at  all.  and  it  appeara  to 

that  a  very  considerable  delay,  harassing  of  patience,  and  waste  of 

ney,  would  result  from  tbe  publication  of  new  and  original  work* 

jroposed  by  the  members  of  the  Celtic  Union.     In  the  Library  for 

Eiaufwehave  tbe  matter  as  it  were,  'cut  and  dry' for  us:  and  I  think 

sooner  the  copyright  ii  purchased,  and  those  admirable  composi- 

»repnblishedfortnemi[lioD,thebetIerit  will  be  for  Ireland  and  the 

>h.    Let  each  volume  of  the  re-issue  contain  a  new  preface,  racy 

the  soil — let  the  uniform  price  be  only  fourpence — and  let  the 

I  and  seal  of  the  sociey  be  branded  on  tbe  covers  in  order  that 

name  may  become  a  familiar    '  Household  Wnrd'  through  the 

of  the  land.     Let  agents  who  sympathise  with 

10  will  throw  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  it  be 

>ut  every  town  in  Ireland — let  a  staff  of  hawkers 

lutT   it  will  he  to  diffuse  the  books  through  the 

I — far  away  from  towns  and  cities ;   and  if  those 

Union  only  exert  themselves  half  aa  energeticallr 

B  do  in  tbeir  distribution  of  tracts  our  good  work 

a  signal  sueceas  be  ai  certain  as  the  son. 

t,  of  course,  to  have  a  cover  with  a  new  national 

n  by  some  coropetent  Irish  artist,  so  that  tbe 

it  only  be  attracted  hut  educated. 

conclasion  that  new  notes  and  appendices  may 
luced  with  propriety.         »  •  •  • 

is  appearing,  new  and  more  fascinating  works  may 
But  certainly  half  the  secret  is  to  begin  at  once 
dour  of  tbe  country  cools,  or  the  present  active 
weakens,  from  vexatious  and  disheartening  delaja. 
I  ecooomioally  though,   and  with  caution.    On 
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that  depends  in  a  great  measure  our  success.  1  bave  sagrgeMed  tn 
economical  expedient,  and  trusting  it  may  meet  with  ;oar  approba- 
tion, I  remain.  &e. 

The  President  of  the  Celtic  Union  wrote  to  Mr.  Rtzpatrick 
on  the  following  day  as  follows  : — 

••  My  Dear  Sib — The  contents  of  your  letter  to  Mr.DuflV  de3erTe9 
serious  consideration,  and  its  suggestions  must  be  preserved,  with  all 
the  others,  for  the  consideration  of  a  future  committee  Who  will  be 
organized  so  soon  as  the  Celtic  Union  is  properly  in  existence. 

1  am  delighted  to  see  the  interest  you  take  in  the  work  before  u*, 
and  wish  we  had  a  few  more  earnest  men  of  the  same  stamp. 

In  reply  to  your  remark  I  hope  the  committee  will  be  able  to  i«sae 
the  Prospectus  by  next  week. 

Tours  faithfully, 

Robert  Canb." 

The  want  of  a  prospectus  was  greatly  felt.  Dr.  Cane  at 
length  drew  up  one,  and  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Duffy  for 
his  approval.  Mr.  Duffy,  however,  considering  that  it  was  too 
diffuse,  and  verbose,  cancelled  the  manoacript,  and  wrote  cue 
de  novo  to  the  following  effect. 

"  For  years  the  voice  of  Nationality  has  been  dumb  in  Irekn^L 
In  the  interval  a  poisonous  foreign  literature  has  circulated  vidkly 
among  our  People,  and  a  sordid  utilitarianism,  which  offers  itseli  as 
a  rival  and  substitute  fbr  oar  national  rights,  has  grown  iu  pretension 
and  influence.  At  lei^th  it  is  boasted  that  the  native  spirit  of  Ire- 
land is  dead. 

It  is  time  to  face  these  dangers.  A  few  men  who  desire  to  keep 
alive  the  flame  oi  nationality  ;  who  think  the  corrupting  influence  ut 
immoral  books  will  be  best  resisted  by  a  literature  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  ouv  race  |  who  know  thit 
the  resources  of  a  nation,  which  we  still  possess,  can  only  be  develo- 
ped under  the  impulse  of  that  national  spirit  which  has  ever  been  tbe 
stimulaot  and  tbe  safeguard  of  States,  propose  to  found  a  Celtic 
Union. 

They  propose  that  by  means  of  this  Union  the  Nationalists  of  Ires 
land,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  class,  shall  renew  their  relations 
with  each  other ;  that  they  shall  employ  their  influence  and  eximpl^ 
to  give  a  national  direction  to  tbe  intellectual  aod  industrial  wofIl 
done  in  the  country ;  that  they  shall  publish  and  encouragte  the  pub> 
lication  of  books  and  tracts,  dealing  with  historical,  social,  and  in* 
dustrial  subjects,  calculated  to  keep  up  the  spirit,  to  atimnlate  the 
enterprise,  and  to  inform  the  minds  of  our  people. 

They  desire  that  the  Union  may  become  an  extern  teacher  to  per- 
feet  the  education  of  our  children,  from  which  a  knowledge  of  their 
own  country  is  so  habitually  excluded  |  that  it  may  encourage  that 
industrial  training  and  social  ambition,  the  absence  of  which  has  iei't 


■J  to  that  better  Ritiunfiir  vbich, 
our  country." 

iidosed  in  ihe  following  letter 
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the  Society  was  attested  by  a 
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BonaidenDg  that  the  Ber.  fi^n. 
cnlated  to  injure  the  prospeote 
appriaiiig  Dr.  Cane  of  ilA  a{^ 
sknowledged  Mx.  ritspatriek's 

tfliDj),  Dtctmber  I2M.  1B53. 
Me  the  intereet  you  take  in  onr 
jon  are  of  our  esternalaas  wellaa 
itter,  to  which  I  attach,  aod  the 
here :  and  if  it  affects  the  Udiod 
g  it  DOtorietj  amoDgat  a  claai,  aa 
lite  it  must  be  obnoua  to  a"  that 
itaii  the  writer,  agaiait  what  he 
"  tba  Kilhennj  bead,"  who  sent 
i«  BifBelf.  I  have  been  looking 
lered  thej  had  not  come  aooDer. 

•xistMiee,  and  I  oovnt  Mr "t 

lb  throngb  which  1  hopo  we  will 

ood  council,  whether  Hr.  — 
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should  be  yet  answered,  or  waited  for  until  he  shews  larger  6re, 
which  I  apprehend  he  will.  Mark  you  the  Editor  is  iUent  on  the 
subject  though  he  is  personally  addressed. 

Mr has  not  a  college  ;  he  has  a  small  seminary  at  [  ] 

and  while  he  opposes  in  a  school  puff  the  Union  ^we  from  amongst 
the  very  best  of  the  secular  clergy  round  him  have  joined  us— men 
beside  whose  names  his  will  look  shy  indeed. 

I  will  communicate  with  Duftj  about  his  letter,  and  not  decide  my 
course  yet.  In  truth  I  hope  for  higher  game,  and  would  fain  hold 
my  powder  and  shot  for  them. 

l  am  glad  you  are  at  work  on  Oloncurry  and  Emmet :  it  would 

need  some  family  influence  to  get  at  Cloncurry's  papers,  &c.,  which 

I  hope  you  have  ;  if  not,  a  new  memoir  of  Emmet  written  with  life 

I  .  and  energy  would  take  well,  and  the  materials  for  that  needs  but  a 

;  proper   selection,  and  condensation,  and  to  be  written  with  fire.->I 

am  always  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Yours  faithfully 

ROBERT  CANE. 
P.S.     Have  you  seen  the  Carhw  Evening  Post  of  last  Saturday? 
It  has  an  able  leader  in  praise  of  the  Celtic  Union — ^more  than  a  ba- 
lance of  Mr.— — 's  attack." 

Mr.  Gavan  Daffj  took  the  same  view  as  Dr.  Cane  of  this 
cruel  assault  upon  a  really  excellent  Institution.  "  Do  not/ 
he  characteristically  observed  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  "  do  not  be 
uneasy  about  Mr.  8  '9  enmity.  He  is  one  of  these  men 
whom  it  is  pleasant  to  have  upon  the  other  side/' 

The  project  had  by  this  time  reached  AmerLca«  and  vas 
favorably  received  there  by  the  Irish  people.  Bat  because  the 
object  of  the  Celtic  Union  was  neither  revolutionary  or  rebel- 
lious, the  hostility  of  John  Mitchel,  to  it  and  to  its  promoters, 
knew  no  bounds,  nor  chivalrous  courtesy.  He  wildly  denoun- 
ced it  as  a  humbug;  and  his  antagonism  had  the  effect  0: 
turning  many  of  the  Irish  in  America  from  its  standard.  lite 
Irish  saints,  including  Columbkille,  were  ridiculed,  and  the  slave 
system  eulogised  in  the  same  breath  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  Dr. 
Cane,  meanwhile,  continued  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Cashel  Hoey. 

**  Mr  Dear  Mr.  Hoey.— lenclose  you  the  second  halves  of  the  £3 
sent  by  Dr.  Kourke  for  himself  and  nine  other  Eoniscortby  men. 

**  Duffy's  article  in  to-day's  Nation,  is  a  good  and  judicious  one^bjt 
I  am  not  yet  satisfied  about  the  non-publication  of  namesy  bat  a  fev 
weeks  will  shew  whether  I  am  in  error.  One  thing  u  certain,  that 
the  officiaU*  names  ought  to  be  published  in  the  prospectus.  There. 
fore  the  honorary  secretaries  and  the  as.si5tant  ought  to  be  named  ct^ 
once.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  Duffy's  name  as  CbairiuAn  ci 
the  committee  of  suggestion,  with  mine  as  that  of  the  comiuitue  at 
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*'  London,  26  Novemhert  1853.  j 


"  C.  Gavah  Doffy,  Esq. — Sib I  hail  with  grcAt  pleasure  the 

prospect  of  the  establishment  of  the  •  Celtic  Unioo,'  being  fullj  con- 
vinced, that  under  the  auspices  of  those  gentlemen  named  as  the 
prime  movers,  it  roust  succeed — and  do  much  to  teach  the  Irish  peo« 
)  pie  their  true  mission  ;  also  tend  very  much  to  dissipate  •  English 

'  prejudice/  as  regards  the  true  character  of  the  Celtic  race. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  become  an  annual  subscrtbery  and  remain,  &c. 

MICHAEL  BOWEN. 

**  In  addition  to  my  own  name,  he  pleased  to  add  Mr.  William 
Ellerker,  of  the  same  address,  as  an  annual  subscriber," 

4 

i  .  Sir — I  received  the  circular  of  the  Celtic  Union  yesterdayf  and  will 

;  make  every  exertion  early  this  week  to  get  in  all  the  subscriptions  I 

r  can  to  forward  before  next  Saturday.  I  was  out  of  town  on  business  for 

t  some  time  ;  and  since  1  returned  I  have  been  eo  busy  that  1  had  not 

I  a  moment  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Union.     I  regrd  very 

;  much  to  have  to  say  that  the  apathy  and  distrust  of  a  great  noniber 

j  that  I  have  spoken  to,  is  most  <liscouraging,at  tbe  same  time  a 

I  striking  proof  of  the  necesijity  of  a  confederation  such  as  the  Celtic 

Union  is  likely  to  constitute.     In  the  meantime  I  beg  you  will  accept 
my  earnest  sympathy  for  the  success  of  the  under-taking,  and  remain, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

FRANCIS  J.  POWER. 


James's  street 
My  Dear  Sir— Will  you  do  me  the  honor  of  putting  my  name  on 
the  list  as  an  annual  subscriber  to  the  Celtic  Union.     I  will  also  give 
One  Pound  to  the  Guarantee  Fund.  - 

JAMES  PLUNKETT,  T.C. 
C.  O.  Duffy,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Springfield,  Tullamore. 
Mt  Dear  Dutft— You  have  wisely'merged  the  proposal  to  create 
the  Guarantee  Fund,  in  an  immediate  subscription,  ana  four  hundred 
Ten  Shilling  Subscribers,  before  commencing  operations.  Inclos^is 
half  a  Five  pound  note,  my  subscription  to  the  •'  Celtic  Union." 
j  Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  making  up  the  Guarantee  Fund  of 

'  course  I  will  cheerfully  send  a  second  subscription. 

I  cannot  attend  your  meeting  on  Monday,  which  I  regret ;  htit  I 
am  sure,  when  the  proper  time  arises,  you  will  exhibit  the  length. 
breadth,  and  strength  of  our  beginning. 

As  to  obtaining  some  subscribers,  almough  a  general  disinclinatioa 
exists  to  give  money  for  public  purposes,  still  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
enlist  a  few.     Allow  me  to  remain, 

J.  OTLANAOAN. 
C.  G.  Duffy,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr  Dear  Sir — I  send  you  my  subscription  to  that  excellent  pro- 
ject,  the  Celtic  Union.  It  is  rightly  started  as  a  national  object  to 
he  worked  on  business  principliis  and  rules,  and  hope  it  will  not  wll 
asunder  by  divisions  and  petty  jealousies  amongst  the  managers 
and  contriljuiors. 

Do  you  ever  hear  from  our  friend  Butler  ? 

Yours  truly,  ^   ^^ 

C.  G.  Duffy,  M.P,  JAMES  KIER^AN. 
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Oazette  OJffice,  Longford. 

The  Editor  of  the  M.  C,  Gazette,  will  of  course  insert  the  Pros- 
pectus  of  the  Celtic  Union  gratis. 

The  Crazette  is  entirely  at  the  service  of  the  Council  of  the  Union. 

If  Mr.  Hennessj  have  any  reports,  &c.,  he  will  much  oblige  by 
jfonrarding  them  to  the  Gazette  Office. 

"  14,  St.  James's  square,  London,  12  Dec,  1853. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Duflfy — You  will  oblige  me  by  entering  as  subscribers 
of  10s.  each  to  the  Celtic  Union,  Miss  E.  French  ;  Mrs.  Burke ;  Mrs. 
Val.  French ;  Miss  M.  Moore ;  Miss  L.  Burke ;  Baron  Anthony 
French  ;  Valentine  French ;  Major  French  ;  making  £4,  whicn 
with  a  donation  of  one  from  myself,  the  enclosed  order  will  cover. 
Wishing  you  every  success, 

"  Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

"J.T.FRENCH. 
••  C.  O.  Puffy,  Esq.,  M.P."  Lieut.  CohneL 

^  In  token  of  the  sincerity  of  my  sympathy  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am 
willing,  at  any  time  called  upon,  to  contribute  my  mite  of  £5  to- 
wards setting  the  machinery  in  motion. 

WILLIAM  J.  FITZPATRICK. 

"  Tuesday  Evening. 

^  My  Dear  Friend-^Enclosed  is  mj  subscription  as  one  of  the  400. 
"  Wlien  the  rules  are  made  out  and  it  is  agreed  what  sum  each 
shoald  pay  to  the  Guarantee  Fund  my  part  will  bo  forthcoming. 

"  I  oould  write  on  the  Natural  History  of  Ireland,  because  I  know 
it  and  have  every  bird  and  beast  in  its  order,  and  it  could  be  illus- 
trated with  cuts  and  views  of  Ireland  as  Jordan's. 

Yours, 

"T.  A.  UNDERWOOD." 

"  Cork,  November  29. 

"  Dear  Sir — A  note  was  forwarded  to  me  from  Waterford  this  day 
nsned  I  think  by  Mr.  Murphy,  stating  that  the  first  meeting  of  the 
CEltic  Union  would  take  place  on  Monday  in  Dublin,  and  requesting 
nj  attendance.  1  regret  very  much  that  some  pressing  matters  of 
bwfiness  must  prevent  me  from  being  present  at  the  inauguration  of 
a  matter  in  the  success  of  which  I  take  r.o  deep  an  interest,  I  also  re- 
gret that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  I  arrived  here  this  evening 
prevents  me  from  procuring  a  Post-office  order  for  the  amount  of  my 
subscription  ;  I  will,  hovrever,  on  my  return  to  ^'^atcrford,  send  it  as 
well  as  my  donation  towards  the  Guarantee  Fund,  either  to  yourself 
or  anyone  else  whom  you  may  name. 

"  I  think  from  20  to  30  subscribers  will  be  formed  then  at  once, 
and  if  things  go  on  well  five  times  that  number.  Above  all  thin^ss  let 
the  bopks  oe  well  written  at  the  beginning,  even  if  you  have  to  employ 
English  writers  ;  you  must  aho  have  tbom  attractive,  as  to  induce 
our  people  to  read  what  we  want,  we  must  commence  if  necessary  to 
taaco  them  childlike,  from  a  painted  Alphabet.  Sincerely  hoping  that 
the  meeting  will  be  an  auspicious  one, 

**  Yours  truly, 

••Robert  Cane,  Esq.,  M.D."  "JOHN  A.  BLAKE,  M.P. 
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"  69,  South  Mail,  Curk. 

•*  My  Dear  Mr.  Duflfy-^I  have  received  a  note  requesting  my  atten- 
dance at  Monday's  meeting,  and  directing  me>  if  I  could  not  attend, 
to  forward  you  or  Dr.  Cane  my  subscription. 

*•  I  regret  that  I  cannot  attend  ;  but  1  enclose  £\  10s.  as  my  private 
subscription,  and  lOs.  as  President  of  the  Cork  Younc;  Men's'Society. 

"  If  I  can  forward  your  views  in  any  other  way  which  will  not  in- 
volve any  great  expenditure  of  time,  any  considerable  notoriety,  or 
any  particular  capability,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so,  as  well  for  jour 
sake,  as  that  of  the  good  cause. 

*•  JOHN  GEOBOE  MCCARTHY. 

<•  Wallstown,  December  26,  1853. 

"  Gentlemen — Being  desirous  of  becoming  m  member  of  yoar 
society — a  society,  which  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  importast 
that  could  be  established,  to  meet  our  present  iiecessities-^l  would 
feel  anxious  to  know  if  a  work  on  agriculture  would  be  acceptable. 

*'  The  work  in  contemplation  would  be  written  almost  entirelj  on 
a  new  plan  •  its  grand  object  would  be  to  unite  theory  with  practice, 
and  bring  to  the  view  of  the  agriculturist,  within  as  small  a  compa&i 
as  possible,  the  leading  and  most  important  principles  connected  ^ith 
that  invaluable  science. 

"  The  work  in  Question  would  contain  clear>  yet  brief  explanations 
of  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  geology,  animal  and  vegetable  physiologt, 
botany,  zoology,  entomology,  and  farm  architecture,  with  their  re- 
lations to  agriculture,  the  treatment  of  live  stock,  both  in  health  and 
disease,  horticulture,  domestic  economy  in  general,  and  hints  not  only 
to  the  effect  of  reforming  the  system  of  husbandry  formerly  pursued, 
but  also  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  The  work 
would  also  be  interspersed  with  pieces  of  original  poetry. 

*•  From  an  extensive  study  of  the  most  improved  works  on  agricul- 
tural subjects,  from  practiced  knowledge,  and  from  being  a  pupil  at 
the  a^icuitural  establishment  at  Glasnevin,  I  consider  1  should  fe«l 
competent  as  an  author  for  such  a  work. 

•'  Wishing  the  society  success  in  its  arduous  undertaking. 

'•JAMES  BYRNE." 

'*dO  Victoria^sireet,  Manchester,  Nov.  ISthy  1853. 

Dear  Sir— Mr.  Hennessy  has  done  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to 
your  meeting  on  Monday.  1  regret  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  be 
present  on  an  occasion  so  important  and  interesting ;  but  shall  Iw 
happy  to  render  such  assistance  to  the  projected  Union"  as  maj 
be  in  rrv  power. 

I  enc'ose  a  Post  order  for  £2  2s.,  as  my  first  annual  subscription. 
Mr.  O'Grady  will,  I  suppose,  write  you  from  London.  He  has  been 
hotly  engaged  lately  in  defending  the  company  of  which  he  is  secre- 
tary.    It  ha5  been  most  fiercely  attacked  by  Reynolds  and  Jones. 

THOMAS  CLAEK 
C.  G.  Duffy,  Esq.,  M.P." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Duffy—.!  enclose  you  a  half-note—my  friend  Dr. 
O'Ryan   sends  .you  the  pther  half-^to  pay  our  subicription  to  lb« 

Celtic  Union. 


.1  ^  •-_.»-. 


m.  *ll>6 

try  bat  in  giving  a  nationi 
niut  be  upon  whom  it  wit!  b 
tunatel;  amaog  the  iiutructt^i 
lU  (uppose,  nere  the  poopi 
ntire  communitj  denying  ii 
ily  pledged  bj  an  address  o 
1  should  «aj  not.  At  an; 
muses— the  old  couDtr*  i 
nt  fail, 
fervent);  pray. 

"P.  BYRNE,  0.0, 

"Cftrrick-on-Suir.' 

EGxes  to  Roman  Catholic 
!  to  the  principle  of  inentai 
i  that  it  gives  us  pleasure 
>harch  of  Borne  expressing 
medium  of  tetters  never 
lander,  though  as  old  as 
tug,  and  although  it  haa 
a  haa  given  birth  to  novel 
leless  that  above  all  others, 
t  believed  by  Pfolestanls. 
irical  fact,  that  successive 
in  of  death,  any  Catholic 
instruct  a  child  in  even 
or  the  fear  and  love  of 
)se  undisguised  nurseries 
) ;  but  Lhcir  foul  abuses 
It  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
ito,  and  report  upon  theiu. 
ue  too  loathsome  even  for 
:  Fronkensteiu,  who  fled 
lad  himself  created,  the 
inced  and  repudiated  it. 
system  of  education,  after 
dged  to  diffuse  the  benefits 
irfering  with  the  religious 
cted  before  the  world  of 
1  proselytise  by  wholesale. 
«ru  from  the  brow  of  the 
iojle  and  others,  it  was 
lie  parents,  pastors,  and 
mder  their  coutrol  should 
dious  seminaries  of  prose- 
';  and  at  last  the  Nalior.al 
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System  of  Edacation  was  devised,  and  offered  to  oar  acceptance, 
by  Lord  Stanley.  This  was  a  vast  and  radical  improvement 
on  every  former  system  of  public  education  in  Ireland ;  but 
nevertheless  it  is  still  liable  to  many  weighty  objections.  Our 
National  teachers  do  their  best  to  denationalize  the  popular 
mind.  Even  their  Book  of  Poetic  Extracts  shews  it.  Scou's 
beautiful  lines^ 

**  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 


)  Who  never  to  himself  hath  said — 

!  This  is  my  own— my  native  land !' 


escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  original  compiler,  but  though 
applying  to  no  particular  country  it  has  been  expunged  from 
suDsequent  editions  lest  the  youth  of  Ireland  should  imbibe  a 
national  thought.  A  friend  of  ours,  in  touring  through  the 
South  of  Ireland  was  requested  by  the  Teacher,  to  '*  examine" 
the  pupils  of  one  of  the  National  Schools.  The  boys  had  a 
'*  smathering  "  of  Sir  Isaac  Jlewton,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and 
other  English  great  guns ;  but  the  moment  the  gentleman  al- 
luded to  some  illustrious  Irishmen  of  by-gone  days,  the  master 
panic-stricken,  interposed  saying/*  Oh,  sir,  you  will  get  me  in- 
to a  scrape — we  are  not  allowed  to  allude  to  those  matters." 
This  fact  is  a  melancholj  one.  Until  we  are  taught  self- 
respect,  and  self-reliance  we  will  grow  into  a  grovelling  people. 
Sentiments  of  adoration  for  everything  English,  and  Foreign 
are  sedulously  inculcated  in  the  National  Scnool  Books,  while 
every  sentence  which  could  by  possibility  have  a  tendcDc;  to 
promote  national  pride,  self-respect,  or  self-reliance,  is  care- 
fuUj  obliterated.  Robert  Cane  felt  this,  and  projected  the 
,  Celtic  Union  accordingly.     We  resume  some  of  the  correspou- 

dence  of  the  men  who  wished  it  well. 

'  SOO  Regent  Ureett  Londcn. 

Mt  Dear  Sib — I  beg  you  will  excuse  my  troubling  yoo  with  the 
'  enclosed  contribution  to  the  Guarautee  Fund,  &L»  and  ten  sub- 

scribers, one  of  whom  I  ha?e  not  canvassed  jet,  £5  more.    The 
reason  why  I  don't  say  £10  to  the  Guarantee  Fund,  is  that  it  might 
!  seem   too  forward  of  me  ;  but  if  there  is  any  necessity  for  it  I  &h^l 

,  send  it  with  equal  pleasure. 

Clarke  will  write  to  ^oa  iVora  somewhere  in  the  countrj,  where  be 
is  actively  enc^aged  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  led  on  by  Q.  W. 
M.,  I  don't  like  writing  his  name,  Reynolds. 

Your  efforts  at  Olonmel  were  most  admirable,  and  God  Jcrd 
they  will  prove  successful.  One  of  our  people  at  MaccIesfivM 
gave  me  a  small  green  neckerchief  for  you— which  was  especially 
Worked  for  you.  When  "  Beynolds"  and  a  clique  of  low  jealous 
rivals  have  done  gibbetting  us  before  the  public  as  plunderers  of  the 


tnd  ft  half  in  support  ( 
prove  emioeDtljr  luefii 

HAEL  O'QEADY. 

fiter,  Dec.  9UI,  1853. 

io  Union  loGt  evening 
>j  circular  containing  o 
ition  of  Ssturday. 

likelj  persona  to  whoi 

We  however  forme 

lighlj  respected  clerg] 

t  intend  Raiting  person 

the  UnioD.     One  thin 
iptions  of  the  committe 
lort  of  £30. 
■NCIS  J.  POWER. 
Nalion  Office. 


t  cumber  jou  vith  su^ 
ovflver,  do  »  little  wor 

know  that  the  certain! 
ing.  Am  I  regard  tb 
■  for  its  sncoess. 

NOWLAN,  CO. 

Donnybrool 
Mtio  Union." 
LeaVT,    IO9. ;    Edwar< 
;  William  Loogi  Esq. 
ly)  anonymous,  10s.  6d 

'illarney,  Kertj/  Co- 
ny  pOH-er  to  attend  thi 
1,  to  l>«  hold  to-morroi 
'ou  £\  ay  subscription 
>  send  from  this  neigh 
ice  or  inquiry,  I  havi 
t  this  ii  nothing  other 
I  (Uitrict.  As  it  wodIc 
inaugurate  the  plans  o 

our  new  arrangements 
ent  position,    such    ai 
e  1   am  quite  ready,  t< 
es  within  my  reach. 
IHINB  LAWLOn. 
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**  15,  CharU$~tiTHti  London. 

"Deab  Sib«— Mj  absence  from  town  for  the  last  five  or  six  weeks 
baa  prevented  me  paying  that  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Celtic 
Union,  which  I  should  wish  ;  however  I  hope  for  the  future  I  sb&Il 
be  able  to  assist  in  advancing  itn  objects  more  materiallj,  jou  may 
rely  it  shall  not  be  for  the  want  of  indu^ry  on  my  part.  I  have  in- 
structed a  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  to  forward  my  subscriptions  which  I 
hope  have  come  to  hand. 

••  J.  C.  LTNPSEY." 


"  Arva,  Fehnury  7,  1854. 

"  Dear  S:b. — I  am  delighted  to  find  the  good  work  of  the  "  Cel- 
tic Union/*  about  being  commenced  in  earnest.  Not  bdng  able  to 
attend  at  your  meeting  of  to-morrow  to  learn  of  your  wise 
and  patriotic  instructors,  the  many  benevolent  views,  which  will  be 
propounded,  I  beg  you  will  hand  in  the  enclosed  one  pound,  the 
annual  subscription  of  two  of  as  worthy  sons  of  the  soil,  as  the  '  ses 
girt  isle  '  has  yet  produced  in  their  sphere,  vis.,  Mr.  Patrick  Moth&m 
of  Granard,  and  Mr.  John  Lynch,  of  Arva. 

'<  This,  though  a  backward  locality,  harine  produced  four  already, 
will  when  the  '  Union,'  commences  to  wonc  with  yigour  produce 
many  more  adherents.  Wishing  you  and  it  every  success,  I  am,  with 
best  regards,  yours  faithfully, 

-rRANOIS  O'BRIEN. 


P.S.  Vd  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  earliest  news  of  your  meeting 
with  its  results. 

«*  0.  G.  Duffy,  Esq.,  M.P.- 


note 
Tuesda? 


"  Leeds,  4M  February,  1854. 

"  Dear  Sir. — I  have  received  your  circular  of  yesterday  and 
that  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  *'  Celtic  Union,'*  on  Tu< 
next,  which  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  attend. 

*'  I  promised  to  subscribe  £5  to  the  guarantee  fund,  and  I  bare 
now  the  pleasure  to  enclose  it,  which  please  acknowledge. 

"EDWARD  HAYES." 


«« 


f,  5tk  Jaanarf,  1854." 

'*  My  Dear  Sir. — Have  the  goodness  to  put  down  my  name  as  a 
member  of  the  Celtic  Union;  I  send  my  subscription  with  Ust 
wishes, 

"J.  BERMINGHAM,  P.  P. 

''  C.  G.  Duffy,  Esq.,  M.  P/* 
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*■  £ramia«r  Offiet,  Limfrick,  ISM  December,  1B53. 

■  Dkas  Sib. — I  beg  to  taj  that  I  ih«ll  insert  the  proipectn>  of  the 
tic  Union,  three  poittie  the  ^raminar  as  m;  gear's  anDscription  to 
locietj,  to  wbicb  I  wiib  every  mceeu. 

"JAMES  B.  BEOWNE." 

"  Wexford  QvarSatt  Office, 

'Sn — I  berebj  encloH  jon  £9  u  m j  portion  of  the  Guarantee 
id  oftbo  Oeltio  Union.  I  hope  ths  efforti  of  tbat  bodj  to  pro- 
B  X  proper  literature  for  the  people  will  meet  with  the  success 
ch  so  Dcceiisarj  and  so  great  an  undertaking  eminently  deierrei. 
'  I  also  encloie  ten  shillingB  as  mj  annual  subscription. 

"  MABK  A.  PITT. 
'  C.  G.  J>vSj,  Esq..  M.P." 

"  Come*,  Nov.  19,  1833. 

'Mr  DiAB  SiB — I  did  intend  to  be  at  tbe  first  meeting  of  the 
tie  Societj  on  Munda;  next,  but  I  regret  eiceedinglv  to  find,  that 
'ill  not  be  in  my  power  to  attend,  owing  to  profeaional  engage- 
its.  1  will  sendifoa  on  Monday  m;  own  subscription  and  those  of 
*  otburs,  nbo  baTa  already  declared  their  intention  of  bocoining 
nbera,  Tiz.  Bev.  Patrick  Byrne,  C.C,  Rev.  Patrick  Power,  O.C., 
les  M.  Bivers,  Esq.,  Thomas  Daly,  merchant* 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tbe  society  will  bs  so  constituted  and 
icted  as  to  win  Irom  all  true  Irisbmen  at  home  and  abroad  (with- 
religious  distinction)  approbation  and  active  support.  Indeed  of 
there  can  be  little  dtnibt,  seeing  that  tbe  project  already  comprises 
names  of  so  many  able  and  futhful  men  engaged  to  carry  out  tbe 

Of  course  we  will  here  in  Carrick  eo~operate  to  the  beat  of  onr 
ity  with  tbe  committee  in  Dublin,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  pro> 
» that  twelve  members  in  this  locality  will  be  enrolled  within  a 
ith. 

"ANTH.  O'BYAN." 

"  Botymownt  CMayo,)  Feb.  6th,  1854. 

)■!■  SiB — I  beg  you  willdome  the  favor  to  propose  me  a  member 

the  ■  Celtic  Union,'  at  your  meeting  to-morrow.     Enclosed  is  a 

It-offlce  order  for  my  subscription. 

'  Uy  position,  that  of  Qovernment  Engineer  and  Valuator,  though 
'  ty,  nor  depending  on  any  political  services  or  induence, 
'  delicate  in  giving  you  any  very  protnineni  help,  but  it 
nost  every  day  opportunities  of  forwarding  tbe  object* 
'  by  a  qtdet  earnest  propigandism.  Such  help  I  have 
iciples  of  the  Nation  (of  which  I  am  one  of  tlie  oldest 
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I: 


subsoriberO  and  auoh  help  I  promise  tha  '  Celtic  Union/ the  neces&itj 
for  which  I  have  long  felt. 

I  am^  dear  Sir»  &c. 

.*  p.  F.  C— — ,  Civil  Engineer." 
Robert  Cane,  Esq.,  M.D. 

When  Keogh  and  Sadlier,  and  the  other  members  of  the  so- 
called  brigade^  forgot  their  pledges  and  their  principlei>,  aud 
accepted  office  under  the  Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
no  one  felt  their  political  apostacy  with  more  poignancy  or 
humiliation  than  Robert  Cane. 

John  Potter,  Esq.,  Mayor,  and  nine  other  civic  fathers  of 
Kilkenny,  having  ascertained  that  the  Viceroy,  Lord  St. 
Germans,  would  pass  through  their  city  on  November  15th, 
1854,  en  route  homeward  from  a  private  Tiait  to  t  persooal 
friend,  composed  and  presented  an  address  to  his  ExcelleDcj, 
while  the  hissing  engine  was  taking  deep  draughts  of  "  the 
water  without  mud,"  for  which  the  **  faire  cittie''  is  famed. 

Tliere  was  no  necessity,  strictly  speaking,  for  addressing  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  as  he  did  not  think  well  of  visiting  EilkeniiT  in 
his  official  capacity:  but  the  corporation  thought  otherwise,and  in 
company  with  Smitii  O'Brien's  old  foe,  General  Macdonald,  thej 
bowed  down  in  their  robes  before  His  Excellency,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  An  exceedingly  fawning  address,  to  which  the 
Viceroy,  according  to  the  Nation  of  the  day,  "  returned  a  cold 
and  formal  answer.'' 

Dr.  Cane  pronounced  a  dignified  protest  against  this  on- 
necessary  ebullition  of  affection  towards  Lord  St.  Germans. 

**  Dear  Mr.  Mayor"  he  wrota — **l  find  by  a  oommanicBiionjiift  re- 
ceived from  your  secretary,  that  yon  require  me  to  atteod  m  meetb? 
of  the  Corporation  at  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  to  consider  tbe  pro- 
priety of  presenting  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  when  passing 
through  on  Tuesday  next. 

'*  I  have  not  been  very  well  for  the  past  week,  and  have  not  for 
several  days  ventured  out  in  the  evening,  therefore  I  cannot  be  pre- 
sent this  evening ;  but  were  I  present  1  certainly  would  not  Tote  for 
an  address  to  the  Irish  head  or  the  Aberdeen  government 

*'  I  would  object  to  such  an  address  upon  public  grounds.  Lord 
St.  Germans  is,  I  believe,  an  amiable  man,  but  he  represents  io  Ire- 
land that  Oovemment,  which,  without  referring  to  its  intolerance  '-^i 
everything  truly  Irish,  has  inflicted,  and  continues  to  inflict,  by  the 
improper  exercise  of  its  patronage,  the  deepest  corses  upon  Ireland 
that  she  has  encountered  since  British  miniaters  bought  up  her  re- 
presentatives in  1800. 

"It  is  a  government  which  has  tolerated  Irish  Catholics  on^v 
where  it  could  purchase,  debauch,  or  steal  them  away  from  the  old 
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conntrj ;  and  I  cannot,  directly  or  indirectly,  compliment  such  a  go* 
feniment. 

"  I  cannot  compromise  principle  and  veracity  by  uttering  false 
compliments  to  the  corrupters  of  my  countrymen.*' 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  the  author  of  the  "  Life  and 
Times  of  Cloncurry/'  though  unimportant,  is  interesting  as 
erincing  Dr.  Cane^s  literary  taste,  and  his  anxiety  to  see  the 
Celtic  union  work  earnestly  and  energetically. 

Kilkenny,  February  28/A,  1854. 

Ht  Dsar  Sib — I  remember  Dr.  Madden  sending  me  the  letter  yon 
■Uade  to.  It  was  one  from  Lord  Gloncurry  describing  a  seal 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's.  It  would  giye  you  no  fact  for  the  life 
of  Clotacurry,  and  could  be  useful  only  as  a  note  for  a  memoir  of 
iiord  fidward.  But  at  all  eTents  my  impression  up  to  the  receipt 
of  jOQr  letter  was,  that  I  had  returned  it  to  Dr.  Madden.  If  I  have 
not  done  so  it  was  a  sad  omission  on  my  part,  and  only  excusable  in 
dtfe  who  has  Tasdy  more  to  do  than  he  has  time  for.  I  will,  however, 
Mtftb  Over  my  letters,  and  if  I  have  it  I  will  return  it  to  Dr.  Madden, 
^  to  yoa  if  be  desires  you  to  get  it.  At  all  events  1  will  write  to 
tell  jou  if  I  get  it»  and  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  which  the  manner  of 
D^.  Madden^  sending  it  to  me  will  authorise  me  to  do. 

I  regretted  greatly  to  hear  that  you  have  been  suffering  from  ill- 
beuy  Imt  trust  for  the  country's  sake,  and  all  our  sakes,  ^ou  will  over- 
eolne  it.  I  hope  to  see  you  at  the  Celtic  Union  meeting  some  day 
next  week,  as  I  think  our  committee  should  soon  assemble  again,  and 
get  to  work  heartily  and  at  once. 

Tours  futhAiUy, 

ROBBBT  OaKI. 

P.S.-^I  could  indeed  have  wished  to  have  been  with  you  on  the 
day  that  Duffy  dined  with  you. 

The  member's  card  designed  with  true  Celtic  and  national 
tiste  was  now  issued.  Dr.  Cane  writing  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retery  on  July  2dd^  1854,  says  : —  ''  Mr.  Campion  procured 
tome  adhesions  by  merely  showing  the  members'  card 
jon  sent  him.'*  Our  author  had  now  begun  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Press  his  History  of  the  Wiltiamite  tVars, 
n  B  support  to  the  Celtic  Union.  To  render  it  peculiarly 
attractive  he  spared  no  expense  in  obtaining  the  illustrative  aid 
of  the  best  Irish  artists  of  the  day.  His  anxious  letters  to  the 
Amstant  Secretary  at  this  period  in  relation  to  the  progress  of 
the  engravings,  and  wood-cuts  run  in  this  wise  :  '^  is  Ginokle 
nearly  done  ?  Has  Grey  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  drawing  engraved  ? 
I  want  wood  for  Grey  and  Oldham.  I  have  drawings  on  the 
Iwo  pieces  I  hold.  Are  they  to  go  to  Ilanlon  ?  Does  Mr. 
Hoey  know  what  is  to  be  paid  Watson  for  his  design  ^    1  nm 
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glad,"  he  adds  ^*  that  (yKeeffe  is  on  the  Historj  of  the  Celts ; 
he  ought  to  illustrate  it."  The  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy,  had  expressed  a  desire  to  commeDce  as  a  publisher  by 
bringing  the  books  of  the  Celtic  Union  before  the  public  Dr. 
Cane  amiably  writes  to  him — ''Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  about  to 
publish  his  life  of  Cloncnrry.  I  think  he  does  not  mean  it  to 
come  in  actual  Celtic  dress,  but  in  aid  of  the  Union  as  literary 
support.  I  write  to  you  as  it  might  be  worth  jfour  while  to 
publish  it.  It  would  be  work  to  begin  with  as  a  publisher. 
Feel  your  way  in  it,  if  you  think  fit,  out  without  mentioning 
me. 

On  August  6th,  1 854,  Dr.  Cane  writes  to  the  same  party. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  retam  you  the  engraving  for  Mr.  Qrey»  with  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  note,  which  will  explain  to  Mr.  Grey  the  changes  needed 
to  be  made  according  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  opinion. 

Thanks  for  the  com — an  Elizabeth  Irish  farthing,  quite  common, 
and  struck  to  economize  money  being  quite  good  enough  for  Ireland 
in  days  when  there  was  no  Swift  to  terrify  our  Sazon  masters  with 
"  a  Draper's  letter/' 

I  shall  be  c^lad  to  hear^more  fully  from  you  about  your  publUhiog 
scheme.  When  do  you  commence?  Where  do  you  oonunence? 
Will  you  print  yourself,  or  employ  some  man  such  as  Gill,  and  who  ? 
Will  your  fount  of  type  be  Irish  ?  Upon  what  terms  would  yoa 
undertake  the  Celtic  Union  books  ? 

The  next  letter  is  to  the  author  of  the  ^'  Li/i  and  limes  of 
Lord  Cloncurry/*  who,  in  consequence  of  the  sadly  notorious 
&ct  that  hardly  one  book  published  in  Dublin  pays,  was  con- 
strained to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  D' Alton,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and 
other  able  historical  writers,  and  to  secure  in  advance  as  many 
subscribers  to  the  work  as  possible.  The  "  Li/e  of  Cioncurr/' 
it  may  be  observed,  fonned  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  deiul  in  litera- 
ture. 

Kilkenny,  August  I5ik,  1654. 

Mt  Da  ah  Mr.  Fitzpatrick — I  am  glad  to  find  you  bare  been  » 
energetically  at  work,  and  trust  your  book  will  be  creditably  brought 
out,  and  not  only  in  a  national  spirit,  but  calculated  to  feed  into 
fuller  flame  the  feeble  light  of  Irish  nationality. 

Did  it  strike  you  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  print  of  Clon- 
curry  prefixed  to  your  book,  and  perhaps  a  Tignette  of  Hogan's  fina 
piece  of  statuary  ?     Hanlon  or  Qrey  would  execute  it, 

Doyle's  book,  his  letters,  essays,  and  a  eood  lifiB  would  tell  well. 
It  would  be  sure  of  a  large  sale  amongst  the  clerics,  as  well  as  some 
amongst  the  laymen. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  calculate  upon  a  large  list  of  subscriherf  ; 
but  I  should  hope  your  book  will  merit,  and  have  a  large  sale.     Bmi 
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DU-k,  bat  I  know  the  spirit  of  01 

;,  w[li  permit  raa  the  obBervfttion .  -  .       . 

Ji  your  first  book,  vhicb  once  aucoeiisfal  paves  the  vay>  uid  mmkes 
Mth  the  road  to  after  success  Will  you  plewe  honor  my  name 
patting  it  dona  for  four  copies.  1  do  not  eipeot  or  care  for  more 
iscribn-s  to  the  Celtic  UnioD.  We  have  enough  to  begin,  and  I 
ak  we  will  then  speedily  grow.  Indeed  I  am  not  aniioua  to  have 
cb  done  until  Oavao  Du^  ii  back,  jet  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  fahr 
imiies  with  which  we  opened  the  year  will  display  some  good 
amn  fruit,  palktAhle  to  Iriih  taste,  aod  suited  to  nourish  nation- 
*,  and  give  strength  to  young  liberty, 
'articipadng  in   your  anxiety,  uid  earnestly  wishing  you  every 


Mr.  Fitzpatrjck,  knoving  that  Dr.  Cane  was  engaged  upon 

History  of  the  Williamite  Wars,"  cominaiiicatcd  to  him  an 

erlion  of  the  Doke  of  Berwick's,  not  generally  known,  that 

'.  braveiy  attrilinted  to  William  waa  rather  fiction  than  fact, 

t  that  in  the  height  of  one  of  tlie  battles  between  his  army 

1  that  of  James,  lie  retired  from  his  position  sa  a  Commander, 

1  secreted  his  person  in  a  ditch  or  some  snch  ondignified 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  mentioned  the  allegation  to 

'  what  it  was  worth."    His  replj  displays  the 

an  expansive  and  well-informed  mind ;  and  it  is 

ng  becanse  it  quite  upsets  the  belief,  genera] 

rb^  Dt.  Cane  was  a  bigoted  Partisan  on  the  side 

"  the  Glorious,  Fioas,  and  Immortal  Memory." 

EiUtMitj),  Dec.  Srd,  1854. 
,^"  Not  vary  well"  must  be  my  eKcose  for  not  Mwoer 

h»  extract  which  yon  so  kindly  »ent  to  me )  but  I 
ilUani't  having  acted  cowardly  on  Berwick's  or  any 

r  book  u  near  to  hand.    I  promise  myself  a  treat 

ties  is  to  be  an  ornamented  one  for  my  drawingroom ; 
to  give  to  some  book  societies." 

ty  to  see  the  books  of  the  Celtic  Union  laancbed 
bated,  although  his  mind  was  full  of  important 
:  home,  and  lie  had  not  a  minute  to  call  his  own. 
Assistant  Secretary,  on  January  19th,  1855,  he 
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*'  1  h».ve  bad  no  luaswer  from  Ton  touchu2g  my  last  letterj  and  the 
final  publishing  arrangements  woicb  Mr.  DuffV  was  to  talk  over  v'ltb 
you.  I  bave  written  to  Mr.  Duffy  too  and  bad  no  answer.  Prat 
write,  and  stir  bim  up.  I  send  two  drawings  on  wood,  the  head  of 
Sarsiieldt  to  go  to  Mr.  Oldham,  and  tbe  taU  pkce  to  Mr.  Hanloa. 
1  want  impressions  of  the  TyrconneU« 

A  writer  in  the  number  of  the  Ibish  Quartbbly  Rbhew. 
for  Juae,  1854,  expressed  himself  somewhat  uxigenerouslj 
towards  the  Celtic  Union  of  which  the  prA>&pectQ8  had  jast  up- 
peared.  Misled  by  a  stupid  calumny  wbich  had  found  iU  way 
into  a  portion  of  the  Provincial  Press,  the  writer  in  questiou 
regarded  this  youn^  organiaatioa  as  "a  seed  plot  of  sedition,'' 
and  deiioanced  it  m  unmeasured  terms.  Mitchells  Cilhen  on 
the  other  hand,  apeakiBg  of  the  Irish  People,  on  June  3,  ISoii 
declared  :— 

'*  Tn  God's  name  lot  them  come  out  from  amongst  Celtic 
Unions,  and  such  like  pretentious  quackeries^  and  do  some- 
thing worthy  of  their  mimhood.  It  ia  not  night  for  owls  to 
whoop  in,  but  broad  day,  and  the  sua  is  in  the  zenith.'* 

Dr.  Cane,  under  the  signature  of  ♦'Celt,'*  thus  replied, 
through  the  medium  of  the  I^aiion  to  the  double  assault  which 
had  been  made  upon  his  favorite  acheme. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Celtic  Union,  like  too  many  other  Irish  pro- 
jects, is  to  encounter  that  Irish  antagonism  wbiob  delights  io  fratri. 
cide,  and  that  before  a  death-blow  be  aimed  at  it,  it  is  to  be  tortured 
by  a  dilemma-dance  between  horps,  one  of  which  pokes  at  it 
from  Orafton-street.  at  home,  and  the  other  from  Spruce-street  n 
the  capital  of  New  York.  Poked  in  Dublin  /or  being,  by  anticii^a- 
tion,  "  a  seed  plot  of  sedition  and  treason^-r^and  poked  at  in  the  N>v 
World  for  being  "  a  pretentious  quackery,"  and  far,  Tcry  far  froci 
being  capable  of  either  sedition  or  treason  enough. 

Perhaps  this  results,  in  the  present  instance,  very  mocb  frozn  the 
circumstance  that  neither  of  the  critics  either  sees  or  nnder&tanti^  it 
aright — that  both  of  them  are  premature  in  their  pronoun ceizj en rs 
and  that,  as  an  eclipsed  planet  is  ooloured  by  the  medioiii  gla^<^  ^^ 
looking  at  it,  the  Celtic  Union  has  been  viewed  in  the  one  in^asc^ 
through  a  glass  somewhat  orange  in  its  hue,  and  in  the  other  throe jr< 
a  glass  far  greener  than  is  suited  to  the  atmosphere  now  surrouuvii^ 
everything  liish. 

That  the  Union  is  something  more  than  a  myth  ia  deducible  t'-o-D 
the  fact  than  even  before  it  appears  in  proper  person,  its  very  ^lUav* 
is  struck  at  with  an  energy  sufficient  for  the  encounter  of  a  gi<uit. 

Surely  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  the  Anglo-Iriahman  vrri;ir-* 
at  home  should  consider  the  '*  Union"  as  a  Young  Ireljnd  c: 
treasonable  society,  while  the  Nationalist  in  America  writes  of  it  is 
a  puerile  and  contemptible  "quackery.**^  For  the  one,  it  promi<t.->  tv» 
be  too  national,  while  for  the  other,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  aicoiif  t 
of  nationality  he  would  stamp  standard. 
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February  ;  and  two  or  three  essays  out  in  April  would  set  tbe 
machine  going,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  our  then  getting 
on  fast/'  In  a  postscript  he  adds':  ''  I  see  ample  work  before 
us,  and  both  writers  and  subjects  for  a  year's  work  at  least/^ 

From  the  first  promulgation  of  the  project,  Dr.  Cane  dcrot^d 
every  leisure  moment  at  his  disposal  to  endeavouring  to  estab- 
lish it  on  a  firm  basis.  He  wisely  considered  that  one  of  the 
most  indispensable  steps  in  furtherance  of  this  object  was  the 
immediate  publication  of  some  original  work^  of  sufficieDt 
calibre  and  importance  as  to  make  a  lasting  name  for  itself, 
and  the  Society  which  gave  it  birth.  Accordingly  the  close  of 
each  hard  day's  work  of  professional  and  civic  labor  found 
Cane  in  the  midst  of  his  books  studying,  cdlating,  ifivestigating, 
and  inditing.  And  instead  of  gathering  strength  in  refreshing 
sleep  to  enable  him  to  resume  with  vigour  the  next  day's 
toil^  he  spent  his  own  stamina  and  substance  with  the  midnight 
oil  which  gradually  burned  out  before  him. 

In  February,  1855,  Dr.  Cane  enclosed  to  Mr.  Hennc^sy, 
the  assistant  secretary  and  subsequent  publisher  to  the  Union, 
the  manuscript  of  the  first  part  of  the  "  Williamite  and  Jaco- 
bite Wars  in  Ireland" — a  work  of  great  eloquence,  research, 
and  power. 

The  following  letter  speaks  for  itself.  It  may  be  premised 
that  like  Gibbon  he  quite  miscalculated  the  actual  extent  of 
his  manuscript : — 

«'  WUUam^itreet,  KUkeim^,  Feb.  2Bik,  1855. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hennessy — 'So  doubt  I  have  acted  very  much  &9 
the  traveller  who  gave  a  brick  as  the  specimen  of  a  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, when  I  sent  yoa  the  few  pages  you  have  eot.  Bat  I  caoDot 
at  present  send  jou  more.  The  fact  is,  the  whole  book  Is  arranged  as 
far  as  authorities,  notes,  and  plan  of  work,  and  numerous  p^>s^^3 
written ;  but  just  like  the  monthly  noTels,  published  in  numbers,  it 
must  come  out  in  numbers,  and  the  second  will  be  writing  &ni 
polishing  off  while  the  first  is  printing.  In  this  way  the  book  v^iil 
be  completed  with  the  summer,  if  the  first  number  appears  od  the 
Ist  of  May. 

Look  at  it  thus.  First  number  first  of  May— to  consist  of  as  nurrj 
pages  as  you  think  ought  to  be  given  for  one  shilling  ;  do  you  decide 
the  number  of  pages.  I  will  supply  the  additional  manoscript  up  to 
that  mark.  Remember  in  estimating  a  first  number  in  sbe^t  cover, 
that  it  will  have  a  likeness  of  Tyrconnel,  medallion  beads  of  Wil.Am 
and  James,  and  two  plans  of  Derry.  The  preface  and  infroduction 
must  accompany  the  first  number.  The  preface  is  explanatory,  and 
the  introduction  is  virtually  the  first  chapter,  and  essentiaUy  the  qM, 
say  the  virtual  key,  to  the  true  history  of  that  periotL    Tyrcoaod 


be  retdl;  wm — a  nationalist  and  a 

I  u  cover,  Watson's  as  title-pago  ; 

and  the  selection  of  t;pe  I  would 
ied  that  ^on  would,  for  society's, 
1  the  niOEit  suitable  type  and  paper. 

;oar  mind  as  to  size  of  pi^e,  and 
e  number  of  such  pages  to  be  given 
ist  off  what  number  of  p^es  jou 
number,  and  I  will  send  it. 
Its  will  complete  it.  If  it  lakes  I 
me,  with  eome  extra  plates  and 
to  arranging  it,  saj  whether  the 
e  thousand  copies.  I  know  this  ii 
mness;  the  secretor;  must  arrange 
J  tbe   publisher,   and  make  soma 

ver  we  do,  on^ht  to  be  speedily 


;rs'  blunders  are  amongst  the 
Dane,  on  the  threshold  of  Ilia 
icuuntcr  some  of  these  vexations. 
■' JEtttennj,  March  [5lh,  1855. 
ire  an  able  and  dexterous  arguer, 
e  man,  and  to  must  adhere  to  the 

present  book,  /h  (Ait  /  amjixed. 
'..  are,  I  like  tbe  size,  I  like  tbe 
Aeri  uljtrliun),  as  t/ou  mus.t  do. 
ictlj  the  size  ofthe  Bojni,   Water 

the  size  of  O'Calla^han'a  Brigade, 
reland'  and  the  '  Ossianie  Trans- 
i  publiehed  by  O'Daly.  Besides, 
iiehop's  Charge  (I  nish  I  were  a 
thick  book— l^r  if  the  manuscript 
,  we   must  have  either  more  thin 

fes  in  each  number.  Here  again 
t  won't  pa;' — 'and  no  publisher 
new  book,"  But  jou,  as  a  joung 
name,  and  make  sales  and  extend 
ociet;,  muat  give  good  value,  and 
ut,  win  the  name  of  doing  much 
ts  we  have  in  view.  Nay,  I  am 
o  you  and  we  can  succeed  at  the 
ty-four  pages  for  a  shilling,  of  good 

eep  the  stone,  I  apprehend,  after 
iave  to  get  them  drawn  on  transfer 
to  him  for  lithographing. 
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Now  as  regards  you  and  my  bargain.    I  only  waot  to  have  a  deBn'te 
'  arrangement  between  us,  with  a  view  to  others  more  than  to  mv&tlf. 

I  I  am  anxious,  most  anxious,  the  project  should  succeed — next  to 

it  1  am  anxious  our  publisher  should  succeed,  and  io  no  case  raffer 
by  us— indeed  his  suffering  would  be  ours.     For  if  be  cannot  make 

•  the  books  tell  for  himself,  they  will  not  tell  for  the  authors  or  ibr 
1  the  country.  I  want  you  therefore  to  say  to  me  of  that  first  edition, 
I  which  is  to  be  2000,  how   much  will  be  necessary  to  bear  you  harm. 

le.ss — wh«'U  the  residue  will  be  beyond  that  mark,  and  then  of  that 
residue  what  proportion  you  will  allocate  to  me,  to  re-imburse  mc 
for  drawings,  engravings,  &c.  ; 

'  You  see  as  far  as  I  look,  I  am  as  anxious  as  if  I  were  your  part-         ! 

i  ner  that  your  share  should   be   secure  and  the  risk  mine.    In  an^         | 

case  I  think  you  will  be  safe,  and  I  may  lose  if  the  book  fails — but  I  | 

have  hopes  it  may  tell,  and  do  us  both  some  credit. 

i  Will  you  be  specific  on  these  points,  like  a  good  fellow,  and  let  ui 

•  have  no  more  delays,  and  the  book  will  be  oat  on  the  day  you  name, 
'■  namely,  the  first  of  May. 

I  Please  send  me  down  the  ten  last  pages,  being  the  coofimeneemLnt 

;  of  the  first  chapter.     I  will  want  them  to  string  the  first  chapitr 

•  carefully  together. 

You  can  return  the  introduction  and  notes  until  I  write  a^ain,  and 
I  will  take  your  bint  about  the  French  note,  beneath  which  1  «iil 
aiTix   a  translation  in  small  type.     But  the  French  is  ijidispeasaLk 
I  as  a  sort  of  key -stone  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  book. 

Your's  truly, 

Robert  Cane." 

Incessantly  occupied  as  Cane  was  in  professional  practice 
I  outside,  and  in  poring  over  and  collatinf;  the  musty  toiues  of 

I  his  library  within,  he  contrived  to  keep  himself  n«)t  only  ov 

I  courant  with  recent  literature,  but  to  be  able  to  criticize  acd 

!  judge  it.      In  a  letter  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  author  of  the 

Li/ey  T^imes^  and  CoyitempoTaries  of  Cloncnrry,  he  writes,  oa 

July  2j  1855 — '*  I  like  your  book  much.    It  has  many  ments, 

I  and  some  few  faults.     Some  time  I  will  take  it  up,  and  crueiiy 

dot  its  few  imperfections,  and  risk  them  nakedly  to  your  ona 
ejcs. 

"I  am  glad  you  met  Banim.     He  likes  you  and  your  book  ; 

'  and     so    does    C ^  the  poet,    who   writes    under  the 

soubriquets  of  " Kilkenny  man"  and  Urbs  Marmoin'^ 

In   April,   1855,    the  first  part  of   Dr.  CaneV   WUliahi- 
j  He  and  Jacobite  ff^ars  in  Ireland,  vas  published  by  Mr.  Henna- 

sy  at  No.  2  Crow  Street.  Men  converrant  witiilrish  Literature 
at  once  felt  tiiat  this  admirable  work,  would  fill  a  great  void  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  It  treats  of  an  era  of  which  liuic 
authentic  is  known,  save  that  the  war  in  wbicb  Protestant  Ire- 
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III  Bill}  Catholic  iTeland  note  eneaged,  icaulted  in  the  triDmph 
tlie  fonner,  and  the  defeat  and  discomfilnre  of  the  latter,  at 
;rry,  Aughrim,  imd  the  Bojne.  This  ia  not  too  much  for 
flimeD  to  know ;  yet  hov  few  know  anything  abont  the  men 
Ihfl  means  by  which  the  ficedom  of  a  people  was  gained. 
)w  few  know  anything  of  Schomberg,  DeGinckle,  IVrconnell, 
iiDiltoii,and  the  other  chief  generals  and  Statesmen  of  the  time, 
'e  what  tradition  records  to  their  praise  or  disadvantage. 
e  histories  which  persons  engaged  in  the  transactions  of  the 
le  left  us  are  out  of  print,  or  bring  so  fabalons  a  price  that 
y  may  be  said  to  be  inaccessible  save  to  the  wealthv.  Story, 
ickeiizie,  Clarke,  and  Walker  fill  gaps  in  private  libraries  or 
ulder  on  dusty  shelves,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  have 
meaiu  of  knowing  the  exact  history  of  that  remarkable  strug- 
which  ended  by  the  third  William  ascending  the  British 
rone.  The  labonrs  of  Dr.  Cane  are  directed  with  marked 
«esBto  this  latter  object.  Eloquentlyand  impartially  written, 
Sretpertis  illoatrated  with  well  executed  wood  cuts  includ- 
;  Q)s])8  of  the  principal  scenes  of  action,  medallion  likenesses 
the  contending  monarchs,  and  a  finely  executed  portrait  of 
ihard  Talbot,  Duke  of  Tyreonnell.  Thirty-six  pages  of  this 
[itber  consist  of  an  elaborate  attempt  to  place  the  character 
ryrconnell  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  has  lain 
eight  score  years.  There  ia  also  a  obapter  descriptive  of 
:  muster  of  the  North,  in  which  some  very  fine  passages 
:ur>  TIte  first  part  coucludesshortly  after  the  description  of 
clostujof  thegatesof  Derry,by  the  "Prentice  boy  a,"  and 
ealsallthe  stirring  incident  and  adventure  of  an  agreeable 
laoee.  Among  some  new  facts  and  documents  produced 
extracts  from  Drigiunlproolamationsintheautbor's  possession, 
ttlishedbyTyrconnellforthediMniMiiieDtoftbeFroteatantsbe- 
ethearrival  of  James  in  Ireland.  Tbeonly  critical  objection  to 
ich  the  work  is,  in  our  mind,  liable  consista  in  the  title, 
'"'elyanarrativeof  tbeWilliamiteWara  in  Ireland, would  be 
mtiy  intelligible  without  adding  the  word  "Jacobite", 
second  part,  which  appeared  B<ane  weeks  later,  creditably 
led  the  repatation  of  the  first.  It  very  effectively  des- 
in  its  fourth  chapter,  "  how  the  Jacobite  and  Williamite 
I  met  in  the  North,"  while  the  fifth  was  devoted  to  an 
ig  and  nngnlarly  impartial  narrative  of  "  the  Siege  of 
"  AmongitsilhistratiousisaoonspicnonB  portrait  of  George 
■uer,  fieotor  of  Duoonghniore,  Colond  of  a  regiment,  and 
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Governor  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Derry,  while  an  accurate 
copy  of  Neville's  map  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry  in  16^1) 
rendered  tie  ease  of  sauntering  through  the  narrative  if  possible 
more  luxurious. 

The  portraits  of  Schonberg  and  Colonel  Richard   Grace, 
with  Iheir  rich  flowing  hair  and  ghttering  armour,  are  executed 
in    a    style  of    finish    which    would    do  credit  to  the  Art 
Journal,  and  proved  that  Dublin  merely  wanted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  with,  and  probably  in  some  instances  surpass, 
those  brilliant  efforts  and  specimens  of  the  art  which  weekly 
emanate  from  the  London  press.     The  description  of  Schon- 
berg's  disastrous  campaign^  and  the  decimating  plague   which 
ravaged  his  army ;  King  James's  Parliament  in  Dublin,  dignified 
bv  the  wealth   and   etren^th  of  the    land:   the   stem  "No 
Surrender''  of  Crora  Castle,  the  siege  of  Enniskillen,  the  deadly 
struggle  to  force  the  pass  at  Dunnough,  the  landing  of  William 
at  Carrickfergus,  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  siege  of  Athlone, 
the  capture  of  Drogheda,  and  other  important  incidents,  are 
all  narrated  in  a  graphic,  eloquent,  and   exciting  manner ; 
while  faithful    copies    from  the  ordnance   maps  prepared  by 
Philips  for  Charles  IL  add  materially  to  the  general  effect. 
Though  instinct  with  the  truest  spirit  of  nationality,  the  work 
is  quite  free  from  all  undue  sectarian  or  political  prejudice. 
The  author  treated  parties  and  measures  in  an  able  and  impar- 
tial manner;  and  that   he  possessed   this   as  well  as  other 
essential  qualifications  for  the  historian,  has  been  home  evidence 
to  by  even  the  critics  of  the  Conservative  press  at  home,  ard 
the  Anglican  and  anti-Irish  reviewers,  including  the  Athenanm^ 
abroad.     We  had   hoped  to  have  been  able  to  quote  some  of 
the  more  memorable  passages  in  Dr.  Cane's  work ;  but  our 
limits  warn  us  that  the  remainder  of  the  materials  in  our  hands 
must   be    used    economically.      A   faithful    narrative   of  tbe 
Jacobite  and  Williamite  Wars  in  Ireland,  was  a  book  long  and 
urgently  wanted  ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the  incomparable 
labors  and  achievements  of  John  Cornelius  O'Callaghan,  no 
Irishman  has  undertaken  to  clear  away  the  vast  heap  of  mis- 
representation and  calumny  which  has  so  long  obscured  that 
important  and  interesting  epoch  in  our  history. 

Aleanwhile,  Cane's  anxiety  to  see  the  Celtic  Union  work 
without  a  pause,  continued  as  freshly  as  when  the  first  gush  of 
his  enthusiasm  gave  the  pnjject  birth.  In  the  Autumn  of 
1855  we  find  him  stirring  up  those  literary  men  of  nationaJ 


:anb.  •lO?? 

render  inaterial  assislaiice  to 
light  to  enrol  new  recruits  but 
I  tliose  wtio  had  already  gi»eii 
e  Snd  liim  requesting  literary 
Mr.  O'Keefe,  Mr.  Supple, 
Mr  Caabel  Hoey,  and  otiier- 
iltle  band,  who  proru.ised   to 

Member  for  Wexford,  placed 
npt  of  an  able  Brochure  eriti. 
oramon  Sense  about  Ireland." 

(Nov.C,lS55,)  he  asks  "what 
ht  to  ^ve  us  sottiethiiig  for  the 
jly,  offered  lo  write  a  series  of 
,  and  Lords  Deputy  of  Ireland, 

and  administration  of  each. 
9  acknowleged: — 
should  be  Ter;  g-lad  to  see  iome  of 
ur  Celtio  Union  works ;  but  I  do 
book  jou  con  I  em  pi  ate  could  be 
zed  and  priced  books  we  muit 
;d  to  bring  it  witbia  such  liiniCa 
riptiun,  nnd  the  necessary  details 
tliat  subject  would  be  too  enlarged 
Id  be  *ll  better  judge*  ,when  you 
I  idea  of  what  will  be  its  compasSi 
f  ten  shillings  to  the  Uellic  Union 
ible  us  lo  nnrli  another  year. 
inue  your  name  as   Mctropotitan 


ime  party  Dr.Cane  observes ; — 
Celtic  Uuion,  and  procured  soma 
3ope,  for  1  think  the  Union  will 
,  than  in  put  years.  1  read  your 
lure.  The  tone  of  it  U  kind  and 
ant  of  taste  and  feeling.  1  fear  I 
metimes  illigible,  as  racing  against 

be  name  and  mark  of  the  "  Celtio 
iiamite  wars,  it  was  left  off  by  the 
>  dreaded  the  name,  refused  to  sell 
was  the  maoD  assigned  to  me. 


I 

>  I 

I 
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I  am  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Williamite  BocmneDt  yon  re- 
fer to  ;  but  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  History  of  the  three 
years  in  Ireland.  You  will  see  by  the  Cover  of  the  W,  wars,  that 
the  Celtic  Union  brings  out  three  new  books  by  January. 

P.S. — Surely  when  •*  down  South  "  you  did  not  visit  Kilkenny  or 
you  would  have  come  to  me." 

The  work  by  Mr.  'Gerald  Supple,  to  which  Dr.  Cane  refers 
in  the  foregoing  letter  as  one  constituting  quite  a  model  of 
literary  and  national  composition,  was  '*  Tie  Anglo  Norman 
Conquest  of  Ireland"  Its  style  is  vigorous;  the  language 
eloquent — in  some  parts  perhaps  too  florid.  The  materials  are 
selected  and  arranged  with  the  judgment  of  an  artist;  a  skill 
is  exhibited  in  revealing  the  historic  picturesque  which  Thierry 
or  Barante  never  surpassed ;  while  the  erudition,  and  research 
displayed  in  the  woik  proves  the  author  to  have  been  a 
laborious  historical  student.  This  book  was  followed  bj 
Mr.  J.  T.  Campion's  "  Traces  of  the  Crusades  in  Ireland"— 2^ 
pleasant  multum  in  Parvo  of  learning,  poetry  and  sound 
thought.  But  the  inoomparable  Verncles  of  Tbomaa 
Irwin  (T.  I.)  which  formed  the  fourth  volume  of  the  series 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Celtic  Union  being  non-politi- 
cal, and  totally  free  from  all  allusion  to  the  by-gone  triumpLs^ 
or  oppressions  of  the  Irish  People,  had  a  wider  circulation  than 
the  other  volumes,  and  was,  without  a  doubt,  more  generally 
popular. 

The  four  books  to  which  we  have  referred  were  all  forwarded 
by  post,  free,  to  each  member  of  the  Celtic  Union  as  the  equivalent 
for  one  year*s  subscription.     In  fact  when  one  adds  the  cost  of 
delivery  to  the  published  price,  the  amount  absolutely  exceeded 
that  of  an  annual  subscription.     "A  fact,"  wrote  Dr.  Cane, 
"which  however  satisfactory  to  Members,  falls  yet  short  of  thiit 
satisfaction  which  Irishmen  devoted  to  the  couutrjt  its  litera- 
ture and  advancement,  must  feel  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
aided  in  an  issue  of  books,  which  but  for  their  efforts  had  never 
thus  appeared,  and  which  are  in  themselves  so  many  evidences 
of  Irish  capacity,   talent  and  truth,  while  the  style  in  wluch 
they  have  been  printed  and  illustrated,  is  highly  creditable  alike 
to  publishers,  printers,  designers,  drawers  and  engravers,  all  of 
whom  are  Irishmen ;  shewing  that  if  there  was  but  an  encon- 
raging  public,  any  book  could  be  produced  and  any  subject 
elucidated  in  this  our  too  long  neglected  countrj.*' 

In  March,  1856,  Dr.  Cane  appealed  to  the  country  for  aid 
to  continue  the  good  work  so  effectively  commenced.  He 
declared  that  the  Council  not  only  held   some  valuable  MSS. 
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readr  for  the  Pre»,  but  that  several  more  were  offered,  aud  i 
preparatiou. 

"Tbej  bat  awaH,"be  wrote>  ■*  »  warniresponse  to  thieCAll  ape 
Ibeir  CoDDtrjmen.     A  responie  such  is  the;  fuel  thiih-  past  kboui 
'ted,  and  vhich  t)ie^  desire  solely  with  a  view  to  he   aW.e  1 


eilend  still  further  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness.  That  the;  n 
fpread  a  Bound  and  wholpBome  Irish  Iiitsrature  into  Iriih  homed 
eleTitiog  the  tons  of  the  nattoDal  mind  ;  fillil^  it  with  the  knoi 
lEd^  of  home  histor;,  and  filing  the  Irish  heart  id  deep  love  to  th 
old  land,  and  earnest  wacchfuluess  over  everjithing  that  should  b 
; rest  and  );a oil  within  it.  And  while  doin^  all  this,  to  expel  frul 
:hr  Irish  fireside  the  foreign  and  other  puerilities  and  imtnoralitit 
ihich  have  been  swarming  ever  the  land,  and  threatening  to  debae 
he  maofaood,  weaken  the  moralitj,  and  antagonise  the  religion  « 
be  connlrf.  If  there  be  ;et  a  National  heart  remaining  in  Ireland 
f  Irishmen  reallj  desire  that  their  countr;men  shall  have  Iris! 
•••tr ;  truthful  Irish  biator; ;  knowledge  suited  to  the  circumstance 
■i'  ihc  countrj — they  will  rally  round  tie  Celtic  Union." 

Charles  Gavsn  Duffy  had  been  engaged  upon  a  HUior 
fthe  Popith  Mebeltion  o/'lQll  vith  a  view  to  its  publtcatioi 
jy  the  Celtic  UnioD,  when  cireuroslancps  iuduced  hiin  U 
rrive  at  the  sudden  determination  of  emigrating  to  Australia 
ri  a  letter  to  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick  at  tiits  period  Dr.  Cane  says— 
'  Duffy  is  a  sad  loss  to  Irish  literature,  and  an  irreparable  orii 

0  Ireland,  and  to  the  circle  of  ins  friends,  of  which  1  believi 
uu  were  one."  He  adds,  "  W"  hat  tliiiik  you  of  a  cheap  Irisl 
leriodical  under  the  guidance  of  the  Celtic  Union  ?  W< 
ontemplate  it." 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick'g  reply  was  not  encooraging.  He  remindet 
tr.  Cane  of  the  grim  fact,  that  of  (he  three  Iritk  Penny  Muga- 
inei  pubiished  within  the  last  twenty  years  not  one  paid 
lougb  the  last  left  off  with  a  goodly  circulation.  Twoof  thest 
ublications  are  said  to  have  rtiined  their  publisher^!.  Few 
reawansofthe  expense  attending  the  publication  of  a  periodica 

1  Ireland,  Mr.  Marinna  Kennedy,  brother  of  the  lalt 
bomas  Kennedy,  who  owned  and  edited  the  Irith  Meiropalitar, 
faffazine,  informs  us  that  althoQgh  it  only  reached  twelve 
umbera  £1800  was  lost  by  the  apecolation.  Dr.  Gray,  iMr, 
orrens  M'CuUogh,  and  others,  who  established  the  Cidzen 
1 1 840,  found  themselves  eventually  out  of  pocket  one  Ihouaand 
ounds  by  it.  It  is  melancholy  to  look  back  upon  the  mass 
r  brilliant  but  unsuccessful  periodicals  which  rose  and  fell  ir 
reland  like  meteor  lights. 


!         '  4 
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I  How  Dr.  Cane  contrived  to  make  time  to  visit  the  poor 

daily,  and  prescribe  for  them  at  his  own  house,  surprised  and 
edified  many.  He  not  only  declined  to  accept  any  pecuniary 
offering  from  the  indigent,  but  frequently   followed  up  In^ 

I  Samaritan  kindness  and  attention  towards  them  with  presents 

of  food  and  money.  To  literary  men  he  also  gave  his  profes- 
sional services  gratuitously,  unless  (what  was  rarely  tlie  case) 
the  suffering  scribe  enjoyed  affluent  circumstances.  Michael 
Banim,  the  accomplished  collaborator  in  the  0*Hara  Tales, 

I  informs  us  that  throughout  a  protracted  illness  under  which 

,  he  labored  a  few  years  since,  Dr.  Cane's  attention  to  him  night 

and  day,  was  such  that  even  if  the  Doctor  had  accepted  recom- 
pense, Mr.  Banim  would,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  remember 
him  with  the  liveliest  feelings  of  affection  and  gratitude.  Bat 
although  the  unremitting  attention  he  bestowed  upon  Banim, 
both  as  a  surgical  operator  and  as  a  kind  friend  smoothing  the 
pillow  of  affliction,  consumed  very  many  of  the  minutes  which 
were  worth  guineas  to  Cane,  he  resolutely  refused  to  accept 
the  smallest  fee  from  Mr.  Banim.  This  was  no  isolated  case. 
Similar  instances  of  disinterested  generosity  might  abundantly 
be  cited.  Tlie  following  trait  has  just  been  communicated  to 
us  in  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  N 

■ 

'*  A  little  anecdote  of  the  late  Dr.  CaDe,  illustrative  of  his  goodness 
of  heart,  was  related  to  me  yesterday  by  the  party  who  bad  benefited 
by  it.  The  Doctor  had  visited  him  professionally  during  a  tedioui 
illness,  sometimes  three  times  in  one  day,  and  frequently  after 
midnight.  Owing  to  this  unremitting  attention  the  patient  at' length 
recovered  ;  and  his  trouble  now  was— how  he  was  to  pay  the  Doctor. 
So  he  managed  to  scrape  together  the  sum  of  £2,  and  forthwith 
waited  on  Dr.  Cane,  introducing  the  subject  with  many  fears  as  to 
'  his  reception,  owing  to  the  manifest  inadequacy  of  his  offering:  he 

;  at  length  ventured  to  lay  it  on  the  table — but  the  noble-minded  man 

'  pushedi  it  back,  saying   •  Put  it  in  your  pocket,  Mr.  0*Daly.  I  shall 

not  charge  anything  for  my  services.     Tour  thanks  and  good  will 
*  have  more  than  recompensed  me." 

The  accomplished  poet,  *'T.  I./'  has  obligingly  placed  in 
our  liands  any  correspondence  which  passed  between  him  and 
j  •  Dr.  Cane.     The  following  letter  is  chronologically  in  place 

I  .  here  : — 

*•  Kilkenny,  November  27th,  \85S. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  received  your  letter  enquiring  on  the  subject  of 
five  pounds  to  be  stopped  or  allowed  in  sale  of  180  copies  of  your 
poems,  between  Publisher  and  Council  of  the  Celtic  Union. 
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The  five  poundi  are  to  be  to  (toppedi  h^ing  the  anlj  wn  io  which 
e  Coniicil  could  iufct  the  eipenditare  to  be  incurred  bj  those 
ru^meDti  nuide  at  Dahlia  bataeat  mdhor  aud  publiMhir,  ftnd  not 
Qtemplated  ia  the  original  decision  of  the  council.  1  meta  the 
nuifremeDt  Ihnt  the  book  ehould  not  be  a  one  shilling  Tolume,  but 
auld  br  s  Ihree  ond  siipenn^f  Tolume,  wherebv  s  treble  eipeodilure 
eutailed  od  the  council  ia  making  tbeir  pnrcnase  for  memben. 
Permit  me  to  odd,  moreover,  that  the  Council,  though  assenting 
jour,  and  the  publisher's,  arrangement  to  do  this,  do  not  fee) 
iteaatirfied  that  it  is  a  wise  tnove  as  regards  popularising  and 
opening  bonks  in  Ireland  ;  but  there  is  no  use  nov  in  reconsider* 
:  the  matter,  as  the  thing  ia  done,  and  cannot  be  remedied  ;  but 
^e  Celtic  Union  takes  au  laree  a  number  of  a  three^and-siipiinny 
)k  for  its  members,  it  ia  entiUed  to  the  contideration  that  in  doing 
il  largely  aids  the  work. 

rhe  pure  literarj  merits  of  jour  book  will,  no  doubt,  secure  its 
9  in  the  wealthier  ranks  ;  but  3s.  6d.  a-ptece  will  prevent  It  being 
i^elj  amongit  the  clMtes  for  which  the  Ueltio  Union  is  working ; 
1  moreorer  makes  it  heavj  on  the  funds  of  the  Union,  for  though 
isesang  high  literary  merit,  and  evincing  true  poetic  genius,  it  ia 
not  alrictly  within  the  range  of  those  teaching  promised  by  the 
itic  Union,  whose  business  was  rather  to  encouri^e  national  work. 
I  edueatioDi  and  to  do  tt  cheaply. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  write  when  you  require  it,  and  hope  1  may 
>  day  have  the  honour  of  knowing  you  personally.  Meanwhile 
ieve  me,  yours  truly, 

BOBEBT  OlHB. 

Pbomu  Irwin,  Esq." 

Apathy  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  officials  of  the  Union  waa 
:  without  elTect  in  promoting  the  growth  of  vexatious  diifi' 
ties  which  now  beset  it  on  more  than  one  point.  These 
itre-lempi  afflicted  Dr  Cane  at  the  lime;  he  remembered 
m  with  pain,  but  he  forgave  the  cause.  Among  ihc 
ious  annoyaucea  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  seizure  of 
Books  of  the  Cetlic  Union,  for  some  debt  of  the  Pubhahcrs, 
!  perhaps  the  most  disheartening.  On  June  15th,  1856, 
•  Cane  writes  to  a  leadiug  official  of  the  Union. 

'  Mi  DKia  Ma  [ ]— If  I  have  not  sooner  answered  your  letter 

delay  arises  neither  from  irritation,  or  desire  to  slight  you  ;  for, 
atevpr  may  have  been  the  annoyances  I  have  experienced,  I  am 
le  willing  to  view  the  whole  affair  as  the  result  of  inevitable  mis- 
tune  rather  than  of  fault,  and  to  let  byegones  be  byegones.  The 
3J  in  ibis  reply  has  arisen  solely  from  professional  pressure, 
'itiug  want  of  time  to  write. 

^l  regards  the  1,000  parts  of  I,  2,  3,  4,  of  the  Williamilo  Wars,  I 
'bt  if  I  should  make  the  3d.  a  piece  of  them  ;  and  I  have  already 
I  eDoagh  in  the  matter,  and  would  rather  feel  inclined  when  publish- 
jiberemaiader  to  limit  myself  to  the  number  of  what  has  been  sold.  I 
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certainly  -would  not  specttiate  on  these  1,000  unless  I  could  get  them 

under  the  mark  yon  indicate. 
Upon  what  terms  could  Mr.  Campion  get  his  •*  Crusades  t" 
I  would  be  glad  if  you  could  make  me  out  a  list  of  the  men  you 

think  likely,  either  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  to  aid  the  Union.** 

In  another  letter  written  at  this  period,  he  says : — "  Guide 
me  with  advice  as  to  a  Publisher  for  the  Celtic  Union.  One 
likely  to  press  the  sale  of  the  books,  and  deal  honestly  vith 
us.  .  Send  me  back  the  manuscript  of  the  dedication,  and  pre- 
face to  the  Williamite  fFarsJ^ 

This  valuable  work  never  reached  the  fifth  part,  Ireland  is 
proverbially  apathetic  in  encouraging  any  native  literary  efTort; 
and  the  reception  Dr.  Cane's  work  has  met  with  at  its  hands 
sustains  the  not  very  enviable  reputatiou  to  which  we  lia\e 
alluded.  A.  subscription  siiould  be  at  once  raised  to  complete 
a  book  of  which  tlie  Empire  might  be  proud.  Tlie  nnna- 
script  is  ready  for  the  compositor;  and  money  to  pay  him 
should  be  also  forthcoming.  It  proved  an  expensive  book  to 
the  poor  author,  as  the  following  letter  shews. 

•'Kilkenny,  Jvne  2Stk,  1R56. 
.] — I  could  not  write  to  you  sooner,  hanog 


My  Dear  Mr.  [. 


not  one  leisure  moment. 

I  know  it  will  be  a  rash  venture  for  me  to  become  the  pmrchaser  of 
these  1,000  copies  of  each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  Williamite  Wars ; 
but  nevertheless  I  do  not  like  to  have  them  scattered.  I  will  there- 
fore enter  into  an  arrangement  to  purchase  them  back  at  Three 
pence  per  part,  passing  you  my  bill  at  six  months  for  thirty-pounds : 
and  not  being  required  to  pay  the  other  tweoty^pounds  until  I  bare 
brought  out  the  book  in  its  entirety,  and  received  proceeds  for  its^.^le, 
equivalent  to  that  sum  over  cost  of  printing  latter  parts-  Indci-J  I 
would  feel  inclined  to  publish  only  as  much  as  would  be  equivalent  t') 
numbers  already  sold,  and  reserve  the  1,000  for  a  sort  of  second  e»i:- 
tion  ;  but  on  this  I  am  not  quite  made  up.  One  thing  I  do  set,  I 
will  lose  well  by  my  part  of  the  Celtic  Union  work.  But  nimpurit, 
I  still  feel  that  good  will  come  of  it,  to  the  project,  if  not  to  me. 

P.S. — Irwin  is  well  reviewed  in  the  Ibish  Quarterly,  and  tti^ 
Athenaeunu     His  character  as  a  Poet  is  now  stamped.*' 

Misfortunes  never  come  single;  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
Celtic  Union  multiplied.  Ou  August  21st,  1856,  we  find  Dr. 
Cane  addressing  the  Publisher  in  the  following  letter.  Hu 
uniform  equanimity  of  temper  pervades  it. 

''My  Dear  Sir — I  regret  to  find  you  in  these  difficulties.  I  womd 
fain  see  you  out  of  them,  and  to  shew  vou  mv  desire  to  that  edV\i, 
and  my  full  confidence  in  you,  despite  all  the  ill-natured  tbiog-s  &:>B;t 
of  your  Dublin  friends  say  of  you,  I  enclose  you  the  second  biil  foe 
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ISwceptfd  ;  >ih1  thua  atrniled  to  Ten  before  I  get  the  other  half 
'  the  Ta]iie>  aad  will  jou  be  lurprisea  vben  I  tell  joui  befor*  1  hft*e 
id  time  to  eiuaine  the  half  sent — t4ldiig  your  word  for  it  that  all 
eouterial  for  1.000  partt  of  the  Willianute  Wort  are  in  it— thougli 
u  admit  &  de«UtioD  in  them  not  hang  made  up  in  partt  i  for  I  pnr- 
atcd  them  hi  parts. 

Yon  wil!  plean  now  aeod  the  1 ,000  part*  of  1  aod  S ;  and  so  I  can 
Lkfl  the  one  job  of  esamininR  all,  at  the  eulieit  Iviaore  daf. 
Tou  irill  now  write  me  a  letter,  asUKiuog  to  me  all  7«ur  right* 
er  those  1,000  parts  ;  and  resigning  all  right  to  interfere  with  mj 
•ds  of  disposing  of  them  as  I  please,  a*  well  u  all  control  over  firat 
d  kll  suwqueat  editions. 

fou  will  also  see  that  Mr.  O'Toole  sends  to  me  the  wood  cats  of 
aee,  WaUier,  and  ScbomberRt  still  in  his  custody  ;  and  the  wood- 
:  at  Cover,  the  propertj  of  the  Celtic  Ualon,  which  1  wi:ih  to  take 
*taj;  of. 

On  January  Blat,  1857,  writing  to  the  same  [larty  he  eaya : 
rbanks  for  yonr  aeveral  leUers  which  I  had  not  nntil  now  a 
•ment  to  answer.     Where  are  my  two  bills  for  £15  ?    Tiiey 

I  bo  both  dne  early  next  month.  Are  the  copies  at  Webb's 
Suppie's  Jnfflo  Norman  Invaaion,  all  bound  ?  Will  Webb 
■t  mi  bill  at  eis  months  if  I  venture  to  b^y  them  P     If  I 

II  this  bill  to  yoQ  will  the  remnant  of  the  Williunite  Wars, 
□e  to  me  in  sheets  or  stitched,  and  when  P  Flease  answer 
this  at  once,  *  and  withoat  mental  reserration,'  aa  the  wit- 
's oath  saith." 

rhe  books  of  the  Cellic  Union  which  Dr.  Cane  recoreicd, 
us  to  him  in  a  bewildering  mass  of  unfolded  sheets.  Here 
I  a  new  vexation  to  a  man  who  had  hardly  a  minute  to  call 
ownt  On  Janaar?  Kb,  he  writes  tothe  late  Publisher  of  the 
tic  Union,  "What  will  be  the  coat,  per  100  copies,  for 
ling  Sapple,  Irwin  and  ChampioQ  stitched  and  bound,  and 
I  have  the  print  or  plate  ot  the  cover  P  Could  you  send 
any  hiuts  about  a  publisher  for  the  Celtic  Union  P" 
Difficulties  aud  vexations  which  would  have  utterly  disgusted 
I  disheartened  any  other  man  threw  no  chill  upon  the  ar- 
ir  of  Dr.  Cane's  hopes  and  patriotism.  He  had  long  felt  the 
it  of  a  cheap  periodic  home  literature — a  literature  whose 
X  would  not  embarrass  its  circolation,  and  whose  aim  should 
to  have  ita  pages  suited  to  all  classes,  and  its  contents  re* 
ent  of  Nationality.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Hennessy  in  January, 
>6,  discloses  this  new  idea,  "  I  have  written  to  Jamee 
Iff,"  Cane  writes,  "  but  no  answer  as  yet.  I  feel  satisfied  a 
uUt  Publisher  can  still  make  money  by  as,  and  I  feel  satis* 
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fied  that  our  penny  periodical  will  tell.  I  have  already  great 
promises  both  of  contributors  and  subscribers  for  it,  and  bupe 
to  make  it  a  thing  to  be  deserved.'' 

In  June  1856  the  Prospectus  of  tAe  Celt  appeared.  Dr. 
Cane  promised  that  it  would  be,  Irish,  Celtic,  Catholic,  and 
Progressive.  "Every  Irishman,'*  he  exclaimed,  "holiiing  a 
fit  pen  shall  be  welcomed  to  its  aid,  but  neither  favor,  affeciiou, 
or  fear,  shall  win  a  place  in  its  columns  for  loose,  inediocif, 
or  valueless  writing." 

The  '•  Celt"  will  have  a  wide  field  for  its  labours.  In  its  padres 
will  be  found  matter  relating  to  the  antiquities  and  traditions  of  the 
country,  repeopling  its  old  castles,  stirring  up  the  ashes  of  its  raths 
and  cairns,  popularising  its  olden  history,  and  making  trite  its  ]^\ 
memories,  wherever  they  are  found  worthy  of  record  as  deeds  of 
virtue  or  examples  for  other  times. 

The  "Celt"  will  labour  to  display  the  massive  capabilities  of  the 
country  for  happiness,  wealth,  and  independence,  its  vabt  mineral 
wealth,  its  fitness  for  extensive  trade  and  great  commerce.  It  siiall 
contain  information  and  statistics  having  reference  to  all  those  mat- 
ters, and  will  take  in  philosophy,  art,  or  science,  wherever  these 
have  relation  to  the  countiy,  either  as  what  it  is  or  what  it  should 
be. 

The  *'  Celt"  will  have  pages  of  a  more  light  and  graceful  cha- 
racter— fiction,  poetry,  and  verse  will  adorn  its  pages  wherever  thet 
can  be  made  subservieut  to  virtue,  patriotism  and  nationalit?. 
Gleaings  from  the  writings  of  other  men,  the  books  of  other  larids, 
the  deeds  of  other  nations  or  races,  will  form  some  of  its  material— 
when  suitable  as  subjects  for  imitation  or  reflection. 

We  have  said  it  shall  be  "Irish,  Celtic,  Catholic,  and  Progressive.* 
It  shall  be  Irish  in  all  its  tendencies  ;  Celtic  in  its  proud  meinoritu 
of  the  past ;  Catholic  in  its  deep  respect  and  attachment  to  tf.e  oli 
faith;  Progressive  as  a  guide  into  the  future.  Yet  while  pltdjii 
to  be  all  these,  Irish  will  not  imply  abuse  of  its  antagonism,  C\ii  c 
shall  not  mean  attack  on  other  races  or  countries.  Catholic  ifiust 
not  convey  collision  or  controversy  with  other  bodies  of  dis>eni:ni5' 
Irishmen,  and  progres'sion  is  not  to  be  vain  boast  or  idle  threat. 

Its  teaching  shall  be  without  wrath  or  anger,  but  nevertheless 
with  an  undeviating  onward  aim,  which,  if  it  succeeds,  will  hare  in 
important  national  result. 

To  do  all  this,  the  "Celt**  must  have  a  large  support.  The  com- 
mittee appeal  for  that  support  solely  as  Irishmen  and  Nationaliits 
for  they  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  undertaking. 

Dr.  Cane  had  some  correspondence  with  the  inimitable  Poet 
**  T.I."  at  this  period.  He  regretted  that  Irwin  seemed  fonder 
of  depicting  old  St.  James'  Park,  with  its  beaux  and  belles,  or 
the  "  purpling  clusters''  of  a  Rhenish  vineyard,  than  in  tracing 
with  a  pen  wl»ich  dripped  with  molten  gold,  a  rich  Iri>h  bi  J- 
scape,  or  thriUing  Celtic  incident. 
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ifleniiy,  February  5lh,  1857- 

Tour  letter.    I  ahonld  be  most 
na  for  joun,  to  advMice  jour 
II  for  the  present. 
Dch  u  f  oura  wm  tried  on  •ome- 

i»er  bje-gone  IrUh  History,  wtd 
ad  pftSftBges,iinniortalitiiig  tbem 

JnioD,  aven  under  ififficultiea,  to 

ballads,  descriptive  of  tbe  times 
.me  up  in  arms    to  plunder  and 

B  of  our  old  cloistered  abbevsi 
iturning  home  full  of  ibe  commg 

Hiberniffi,"   surrounded   hj  tbe 

.  their  own  UntL 

uld  come  upon  yon  from  a  pern- 

r  this  letter.     I  would  know  jon 

[gestions,  were  I  near  enongh  to 

not  1  can  onlj  sorrow  that  your 

homeward. 

I  jou  again  and  always." 

number  of  the  Celi,  price  one 
Lh  a  leader  from  Cane,  ngned 
ap  of  our  Journev."  Cane'a 
I  one  of  Thoiaas  Carly le,  but 
nthusiastic  admiration  foe  that 


0,"  fas  writes, "  have  this  day  en- 
ision,  and  taken  upon  tbeir  ahonl- 
;hthat  raiasiou  and  its  duties  be  to 
h  others  a  pleuurable  pastime; 
position  in  relation  to  toe   work 

that  work  has  been  andertaken, 
ulure  to  annihilate,  or  aocoess  to 
es.  ...  The 

;  page,  every  article,  ererj  ei> 
I,  toe  common  good  of  our  com- 
ve  Ireland  better,  cling  to  their 

honor,  more  and  more  venerat- 
nd  power  into  the  future,  bur^. 
jlivioQ,  and  lubatituting  in  their 
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Great  dif&calties  hang  around  such  a  work  as  this.  We  mtj  be 
misconstrued,  misunderstood,  laughed  at  or  reviled ;  bitter  antag* 
onisms  may  be  stirred  up  against  us^  and  men  interested  in  obstniet- 
ing  may  plant  barriers  oerore  us.  Secure  in  conscious  integrity  of 
purpose,  we  will  not  be  deterred  from  the  work  we  have  marked  oat 
as  fitting  for  us  to  do. 

In  some  matters  we  may  have  to  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  gmt 
men  and  valued  friends,  but  where  we  conceive  we  are  right,  ve 
shall  not  hesitate  to  dissent  and  to  press  our  own  views  upoo 
our  readers. 

For  example ;  while  we  admit  as  a  fact  indisputable^  that  Ireland 
is  progressing  in  wealth  and  in  knowledge,  we  deny  that  Uie  progres 
so  making  is  an  evidence  of  real  public  prosperity,  or  truly  valoabie 
education* 


I  The  present  appearance  of  comfort  and  wealth  in  the  country  Is 

I  the  result  of  that  previous  condition  which  has  driven  a  million  of 

'  our  people  into  exile,  and  another  million  into  prematore  gra^-es; 

I  graves  that  should  be  marked  with  blood-red  crosses.  i 

I  A  fourtli  of  the  whole  nation  has  passed  away,  the  three-foartbs 

I  who  remain  have  more  to  do  ,  and  therefore  more  to  eat.     Further, 

it  is  an  enrichment  arising  from  the  concentration  of  the  property  of 
the  many  within  the  hands  of  the  few.    The  cottiers  are  dead,  or         ^ 
driven  out,  the  graziers  who  now  occupy  huge  farms  are  well  to  do 
I  and  look  prosperous.  I 

The  household  liring  upon  a  scanty  income  can  be  maintained  all         { 
the  better  in  clothing  and  food,  when  the  grave  has  closed  over  half 
its  children ;  the  survivors  have  as  it  were  a  double  ineoBie.     Sacb 
prosperity  is  a  sham,  the  veriest  make-believe. 

Our  own  sweet  poet  of  the  Shannon,  nearly  a  faunihred  years  gone 
by,  sang  of  such  prosperity — 

"  111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prej. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.** 

Were  it  possible  to  try  this  mock  prosperity  by  the  test  of  bringing 
up  the  population  of  the « country  to  its  mark  in  1845,  would  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  property  of  the  country  bear  it  ?    Assuredly  do  ; 
j  and  as  population  increases,  the  seeming  wealth  ^of  the  e^vatry  wiU 

diminish  with  its  augmentation,  paaperism  will  inontme  and  embar- 
rassments again  arise,  unless  famine  and  plagoe,  the  allies  of  mal- 
gorernment,  come  and  seemingly  redress  the  evil.  And  Uiia  state  of 
things- must  result  periodically  in  1  relandnotil  sodi  tsme  aa  »  govern- 
ment  shall  rule  the  country  with  an  earnest  desire  to  better  toe  con- 
dition of  its  people,  by  wise  laws,  the  development  of  internal  resour- 
ces, the  increase  of  external  commeroe,  the  fostering  of  domestic  in- 
terests, the  diminution  of  improper  taxation,  and  the  Tepr<eanon  of 
I  bigoted  and  intolerant  ascendancy. 

The  second  progress*  the  educational  onev  ia  nes^y  aa  ftUadoos. 
It-  was  no  doubt  a  small  step  in  the  right  dirsctioB.  Bat  tba  men 
who  made  it  either  had  not  the  proper  moral  sense,  or  lacked  the 
courage  to  boldly  trample  down  olass  difficulties;  or  else  Icffislaticg 
as  masters  for  slaves,  wnose  religion  and  nationalities  they  deapised. 
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ibej'  KOght  onlj  to  educftt*  them  m  fit  appurtananceB  to  their 
tulerg,  maleriajs  for  soldiers,  inatrunienU  for  tozaliou,  human  things 
■ho  wotJd  be  all  the  more  raluable  to  their  opprcBaoTB  if  little  en- 
Hunbcred  with  lore  of  faith,  leaa  borthencd  with  lovo  of  countrj  I 

Tb«  Datianal  school  bjstum  in  Ireland,  leaves  religioiu  teaching  to 
lo^bodj  or  to  nobodj,  for  it  provides  nooe.  It  IgiuireB  eierj  Mug 
Jilt  could  tend  to  foster  nationalltj,  or  tench  the  jouth  knawledge 
'for  lovBfor  Ireland.  The  history,  the  aQtiguitieB,thepoetrj  of  tna 
cuntn  w«  excluded  as  tbe  renevt  immoralities  should  have  been. 
lad  toe;  call  this  thing  national,  probkblj  xipau  the  "  Inau  a  rvm 
ictndo  "  prineqik. 

The  IriatuMD  who  does  not  sm  tbroogb  all  this,  must  be  dull  !■>• 
eei,  but  tbe  Irisbmittk  it  worse  who  aeea  through  it,  and  hesitates  to 
fal  with  it  AS  truth  should  ever  deal  with  e»il. 

To  ex[dain  such  tfain^,  to  deal  with  ^avernmental  falUcies,  to 
pfa  honest  meiTB  ej«8  to  ttutb,  to  put  national  reading  into  Ibe' 
■ads  of  dtosB  from  whaan  amt  maeters  would  rob  it,  to  (upfrij  Irisb 
icrar;  food  for  tha  eduoattd  and  educating,  to  wateb  and  stim- 
itio  national  progret^  above  all,  to  antagoniie,  resist  and  battle 
ith  evOTTthisg  and  all  men,  and  sytteme  that  seek  to  annihilate  Irish 
ilitj  will  be  some  of  the  plcaeiBg  dutieaof  tbe  Oeh." 
John  CDfllj  of  Anglesea  street,  (he  indeftitigable  Secretanf 
'the  Ossianic  Society,  was  selected  to  publish  the  Celt.  It 
mtiniMd  to  appear  weekly  untit  December  Slat,  1857,  vlien 
VBS  found  advisable  to  change  it  from  a  hebdomadal  to  a 
onthly  Magazine.  The  circulation  was  wonderfully  good 
insidering  the  prevalent  apathy  of  the  country;  but nevertlie- 
»s  a  pecuniary  loss  resulted  from  the  publicalioa  of  every 
tmber.  This  loss,  however,  diminished  from  the  moment  its 
'ne  became  monthly.  On  January  13, 1858,  Dr. Cane  writes  to 
[r.  Hencessy — "  I  have  written  lo  CToole  about  printing  tbe 
mainder  of  the  Williamite  Wars,  and  also  about  printing  the 
■it-  It  is  to  be  a  monthly  henceforward.  Where  is  your 
Timised  paper?" 

T  of  the  Cf/^  displaced  singular  literary  ability, 
nee,  erudition,  and  eloquence.  AU  this  was 
t  of  Dr.  Cane's  mind  and  pen.  We  will  not 
to  his  unceasing  labors  of  mind  and  body  as 
ineipal  contributor  to  the  Cdi,  These  exertionSt 
he  wearing  anxiety  with  which  he  watched  the 
be  Celtic  Union,  aa|)ped  his  once  powerful  coa- 
e  at  laat  sank  exhausted  ioto  the  bosom  of  a 
e. 

>f  the  Jijiperary  Free  Prett,  writing  in  August, 
a  few  weeks  since,  in  the  Marble  City,  we 
J   the  baud,    and  uoLiced  with  pleasure  how 
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animated  was  the  manly  form  that,  even  in  its  physical  con* 
struciion,  won  admiration  from  those  who  knew  not  the  warm 
generous  heart  that  throbbed  beneath  it«  And  as  we  talked 
of  the  future,  and  discussed  a  scheme  of  organization  (all  but 
developed  through  his  instrumentality)  by  which  Irishmen 
would  be  again  invoked  to  struggle  for  their  country,  we  felt 
that  no  more  fitting  pioneer  could  lead  the  way  in  sQch  a 
movement  than  Bobert  Cane." 

His  funeral  was  a  public  one,  and  attended  by  thoasands. 
A  universal  gloom  overspread  the  the  city  of  St.  Canice.  Every 
shop  was  closed  and  all  business  suspended.  All  classes  were 
represented  on  the  sad  occasion ;  and  even  the  aristocracy  and 
gentry  of  the  county  assembled  in  large  numbers  to  manifest 
their  respect  for  the  unsullied  honour,  the  onblemished  integ- 
rity, and  the  distinguished  abilities  of  the  deceased. 

While  the  crowds  were  assembling  in  High  street  and  Wil- 
liam street,  the  members  of  the  Corporation  and  Trades'  Soci- 
eties, held  a  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Booms  to  make  prepar- 
ations for  marching  in  procession  at  the  funeral.  The  Trades' 
Societies  wished  that  the  procession  should  take  a  longer  line 
of  route  than  was  intended  ;  but  after  considerable  discussion, 
the  Trades'  Societies  yielded,  on  its  being  stated  to  them  tliat 
the  wish  of  Dr.  Cane  was,  that  his  body  should  be  borne  to 
the  grave  without  any  show  or  ostentation,  and  bv  the  short- 
est route.  At  half  past  one  o'clock,  the  black  plumes  of  the 
hearse  of  the  Leinster  Union,  were  seen  waving  above  the 
crowd  in  William  street,  and  shortly  afterwards  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Eobert  Cane,  enclosed  in  an  oaken  cofiEui,  was  placed 
upon  it.  The  Keverend  Edward  Walsh,  Adm.,  who  had  at- 
tended the  deceased,  as  Spiritual  Director,  during  bis  last  ill- 
ness, having  recited  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  multitude, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  priest  and  parson,  remaining  uncovered 
during  the  solemn  ceremony,  the  hearse  of  the  Trades'  Society 
was  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  persons,  who  were  relieved 
at  intervals  during  its  progress  to  the  grave.  Immediately  after 
the  cofiBn  followed  two  sons  of  the  deceased,  Bichard  and  James, 
Bobert,  the  eldest,  being  in  China  with  his  regiment;  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  other  friends  of  the  family.  The  funeral  was  headed 
by  the  Trades'  Societies  (of  which  Dr.  Cane  was  the  Patron 
and  President)  wearing  white  scarfs  and  hat-bands;  after 
them  the  members  of  the  medical  profession ;  and  next  in  suc- 
cession, and  immediately  in  front  of  tbecofiin,  came  the  Catho- 
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e  Corporjition,  in  deep 
iads  who  had  come  from 
the  worUi  and  memory 
ail.  At  liiilf  past  two, 
John's  Catliolic  Church, 

by  the  clert;y  of  that 
'cnt,  chautited  the  offics 

Cane  wero  soon  after 
t  the  prayers  and  bless- 

supphcations  and   sor- 

e  and  High  Mass  was 

■  tlie  eternal  repose  of 
were  in  attendance. 

we  shall  not  atlcmpt  to 
lOr  e]iiril,  for  the  dreury 
we  should  search  out  the 
13  city  ;  for  his  truest  and 
he  poor.  Dr.  Cane  has 
y  niuy  well  fifsi   proud  of 

■  aoul  than  his — never  ft 
it  city  his  liimenCed  death 
learl.  Far  away  l.y  tho 
fevjtruo  hearts  wili  mourn 

busy  towns  of  ICii^lanil 
o  have  hope  in  a  glorious 
II  hp  warm  tears  to  tho 
another  of  Irclund's  lu.it 
when  the  shadow  of  his 
p  gloom  will  spread  like  a 
er  great  Iriahoian  is  gone. 


A  great  and  good 
□y  eternal  bliss,  and 

ountry,  let  us  at  leabl  en- 
intenlions  be  pure  as  his 
icultics  in  our  »av,  let  us 
ing  fwth  in  the  ultimate 
!  cause  of  our  nitlve  land. 


j  Keiiealy  wrote : — 
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Four  weeks  after  the  demise  of  Robert  Cane,  his  friend  Mr. 


m;,.W   if  f"'-"  ^"T"^  '  "''*'*<"■   *°   Maudlin   street  chnrchrarj 

Tovl'L  }r^  .^T"i^  "  newlj-made  grave.  It  was  considmhlr 
lo.  per  than  the  tomhs  around  ;  and.  were  it  not  for  the  fresh  fn,c« 
«!.!./  f  »»^'^'?K'^'-s  hand.  It  might  be  regarded  >»  the  last  resting 
dronn^H  ^T^  ch.efta,n  of  the  shadowy  past.     Two  beech  tr«« 

wpnn  ,W 'f  •  ^^''"f':"'  *'-ees  5  they  will  sigh  in  summer,  and 
weep  in  winter,  over  the  brave  heart  that  moulders  in  that  sad  and 

mvU  T  y--  .•'  '  ^TJ^^  '''■"P  °'  t*"*  '*"«''  ♦'•*».•  »«M  Thotnu 
~Mr/Ti!"P     °,^  °.  ^"  l'^""*  5  '*"<1  ••«  'ho  of  all  Irishmen  most 

sitnn ^nH.K  7''''y°^'',"^'"*''*-'""'e  gentleness  of  his  di.po- 
sit^n,  and  the  frankness  of  his  manners_in  his  statesman-like  »is. 

J-Tvi  of  tl"  poT  ""'^''  '•'•'  ''"■*•  "^  *^^  ''^**"*  *'**»'  ^  *•-«  ''^*»'         j 
Th'I  !.h!ri '°  ^i"^"*  7"" ''°"'<J  think  the  dead  was  already  forgotten.         j 
broke  fh^'n"^  '""r '?  '""*  "'"^  ^''^^'^^  =  "•<*  »<>  "««■  "^  "o^rning 
IrelaL^  lit,  "'f  •  °f  '''^'^''r'  "l  P''''^  »  *"''««  to  the  memory  of 

onlv  mnn^^  i""'  '  1"'^  "  "ould  seem  as  if  nature  alone  were  the 
a  h'ulTnT  '*'""' V-h^  ?'•»''«  »f  Robert  Cane.  But,  as  you  approach 
fl  P  iin  VT"  '*'*^°r^'"  *""=«"  "<■  •  'e'^ent  visitor.     Up   throaph 

flowerf  .?  •'''''.r"'^i"°',^K'"«"*  "hine.  a  bunch  of  beautiA.1 
rr't  ''i.rr"'"^  '*■"  •^''.'/  P'"°''  "^  *he  dead.  The  «r  «^und  was 
forth  fhl^  fragrance,  as  if  tfie  virtues  of  the  deceased  were  giving 

Drins  «nn.  ^  T",  *'"'  ''r*^''  "^  H"^«°-  And  then,  were^oo^^ 
Eld  a!  '  M.  '°^"''?'-**^''/°°*J'""*'  »<■  the  recent  visitor  -ho 
rlni  vin  *'"''f,^"f  "mple  offering  upon  the  grave  of  Robert 
A?ri  it  ^"..'""'r  lr^'  , Who  was  this  angel  ofthe  sepulchre.' 
yZ^l  i-enTl^„-  /"'.l''^"'  ''^*?*'  V*  '"^^''sol'te  mourner;  a  fair, 
innif '.  ^         8«'-l-the  angel  daughter  of  the  Dead  I    It  was  poor 

therl".tH»  K*'^'-7"'-  *\^  ^."i'*  **f  Ireland's  greatest  novelist;  and 
kenn^'  ml  I  ''^''  '°  *'"'^  '"""i  churchyard,  lie  the  two  great  Kil- 
kenny men  of  our  generation-John  Banim  and  Robert  Cine.' 


MIt.  A.  M.  SttLLlVAy, 
Sept.  4,  I8J8. 
ch  concern  thiit  the  family 
I,  been  left  in  circumstances 
1  I  inclose  from  a  privnie 
tt  Kilkenny,  will  prove  to 
Uion,  unless  somclliiiig  be 
.  appears  that  several  oT  his 
nncctod  by  professional  and 
I'lnpatliies,  have  set  on  foot 
ansicty  for  its  success  by 

■cuinstances  of  Dr.  Cane's 
?  he  had  applied  for   their 

endeiivouring  to  ppomolu 
ire,  pceuliarlv  incumbent  on 
1  of  politieal  questions,  to 
y  froiu  misfortune, 
than  you  the  high  qualities 
for  me  to  enlarge  upon  his 
irt,  his  intultectuul  pon-cr, 
si  dor  nhat  is  the  best  mode 

which  trill  be  felt  by  his 
memory  in  the  form  uhicli 
^el  assured  that  this  desire 
:  in  America  und  Australia 
mrk,  providod  a  sat  i  a  factory 
am  rcluct.int  to  otTcr  any 
propdssi  must  have  a  com- 
I  reconimciid,  throui,'h  th« 
minittee  should  be  formed 
lUbscriptiuns,  and  that  local 
in  the  provincial  town*  of 
f  England,  of  the  Qnit^d 
provinces. 

'  Mr.  O'Brien's  kuicliing 
the  objpct  for  whicli  it 
was  tioL  easy  to  discoier 
ng  upon  feelings  wliiuii 
di'tentiitiedly  ns  to  render 
nnory  to  violate  thetn. 
llic  generous  who  rc:- 
>  of  public  men ;  altliou^li 
iptioiis  raiicJ  in  Kdki^iny 
wif  known  to  entertain 
jeals  for  subscriptions  oii 
embarrassment  of  those 
I  guard  ffiiji  scrupulous 
wishes  and  Iho  principles 
to  face  tiie   rcsourccless 
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position  of  the  living — has  happilj  been  set  at  rest  by  an  act 
which  while  it  will  respect  the  one  will  relieve  the  other,  and 
supply  in  itself  a  prouder  testimony  to  the  worth,  the  purity, 
and  the  unsectional  patriotism  of  Dr.  Cane,  than  an  overflowing 
treasury  raised  by  subscription  on  party  or  political  appeal*. 
The  admirers  of  his  genius  as  a  scholar,  his  goodness  as  & 
citizen,  his  benevolence  to  his  native  city  as  a  Chief  Magistrate 
and  a  Corporator — though  owning,  most  of  them,  no  alliance 
with  him  in  politics,  yet,  all  of  them,   admiring  his  pure  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his  country's  cause — have  felt  them- 
selves free  to  inaugurate,  as  a  testimony  to  his  worth  and  their 
sorrow  for  his  loss,  a  movement  in  aid  of  the  young  and  help- 
less members  of  his  family.     This,  without  any  treason  to  his 
principles,  can  be,  and  will  be,   cordially  joined  in   by   those 
who,  to  all  those  grounds  of  attachment  to  him,  add  the  bonds 
of  political  faith.     '*  We  are  not  going,*'  adds  the  Nation^  "  to 
make  an  appeal  to  our  readers  what  it  is  desirable  that  it  sliould 
not  be — a  call  for  subscriptions  on  sectional  grounds ;  but  we 
do  call  for  aid — instant,  earnest,  and  liberal — for  a  raoveraent 
so  enlarged  in  its  basis,  and  so  honourable  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Cane.     The  subscription  list  opened  at  Kilkenny  already 
amounts  to  nearly  six  hundred   pounds;  trustees    have  been 
appointed,  and  in  our  next  issue  we  will  be  able  to  report  the 
appointments  for  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,   &c.    The 
young  children  of  a  man  who  through  life  was  of  large  means, 
yet  was  of  a  larger  heart — a  man  of  noble  soul,  of  loftj  genius, 
of  gallant  patriotism — a  man   who,  had  he  but   been  more 
circumscribed  in  his  generosity,  would  have  left  those  children 
proudly  independent  of  such  help  to-day — call  upon  Irishmen 
for  aid.'' 

THE  CANE  SUBSCRIPTION. 
(From  the  Cork  Examiner,) 

*'  Few  men,  who  entertain  any  attachment  to  Ireland  as  the  countrj 
of  their  birth,  could  have  heard  without  emotion  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Robert  Cane,  of  Kilkenny.     His  name  has  been  so  long  identinvi 
with  every  movement  that  would  tend  to  raise  her  dignitj  auiou^-t 
the  nations,  whether  it  were  in  the  freedom  of  her  people,  in   tbe 
preservation  of  her  historic  records,  in  the  loving  stuuv  of  her  anti- 
quities, or  in  the  jealous  guardianship  of  her  treasures  of  arrhan^Ic^;, 
that  his  loss  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  serious  blow  to  the  very  nation- 
ality of  Ireland.     The  sorrow  felt  for  the  untimely  end  of  a  man  such 
as  he,  cut  off  at  the  age  of  nfty-five  years,  at  the  moment  when  hii 
hopes  for  his  country  were  most  ardent,  and  his  exertions  most  ener- 
getic, will  receive  additional  poignancy  from  the  fact,  which  we  now 
learn  for  the  first  time,  that  he  has  left  his  family  in  cipcamstanoes  or' 
pecuniary  embarrassment.  Generosity  such  as  his,  patriotism  such  is 
that  associated  with  his  name,  caused  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  interests 
tu  the  succour  ofhis  fellows  and  the  cause  of  his  country;  and  the  ab- 
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i  firstly,  on  our  own  parts,  then  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  on  the  part  of 

t  his  native  city  which  his  bright  genius  adorned,  and  on  the  part  of  hu 

;  afflicted  family  whose  irreparable  loss  nothing.can  snpplj." 

Mr.  Potter  rose  to  second  the  adoption  of  the  reaolation,  and  paid 
I  a   handsome  tribute  to    the    memory    of   the    deceased.  Pas$e<i 

;  unanimously. 

The  Mayor— It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  alsofiillj  agree 
with  it. 

Even  the  poet's  pen  has  been  at  work  in  praise  of  pr 
Cane.  Mr. JohnO'Donnell^of  Limerickyhaspubiiahedamouodj, 
from  which  we  select  a  stanza  or  two  : — 

THE  GRAVE  OF  DR.  CANE. 

Pace  we  along  the  brown  old  road 
!  To  the  fair  city  of  the  south, 

I  While  freshly  mist  Aie  pleasant  airs 


From  morning's  mouth. 


t  Take  down  thine  olden  elder  stave, 

J  Bind  asphodels  around  thy  head. 

To-day  we  hold  communion  high 
Even  with  the  dead. 


And  while  we  journey  slowly  on 

Let  our  still  hearts  rich  utterance  give 

That  tho'  thou  keep'st  their  dust.  Oh  1  Earth, 
Still,  still,  they  live. 

Live  1  and  for  aye  the  blast  and  storm 

Which  shake  earth's  battlements  sublime 
Is  but  the  trumpet  voice  which  tells 

Their  names  to  time. 
Holy  it  is  to  sleep  beneath 

The  cloister's  melancholy  walls, 
Where  teems  the  spiritual  dew 

And  sunshine  falls. 
Emblems  of  resurrection  they. 

One  from  the  wells  of  ether  driven 
To  fountain  up  the  wastes  of  earth. 

Then  soar  to  Heaven. 

Most  musical  the  beechen  trees 

Wail  for  the  dead  in  voiceless  sighs. 
Like  death-bells  mellowed  by  the  breeze 

Of  Paradise. 
Ever  they  move  in  measured  sway 

Swooning  the  dusk  with  their  low  toll. 
Uplifting  an  ♦•  Excelsior" 

Even  to  his  soul! 

From  another  Dii^e,   signed  Uonaciensis,  we  cull  a 
verses : — 

'Tis  the  third  season  of  the  rounded  year. 

Autumn,  so  bland,  so  golden,  and  so  mild, 
Yet  doth  it  seem  dead  Wioter  even  now 
To  me.     Alas  !  alas  !  this  ccaldiug  tear. 


Aad  wortt  of  sriefii,  and  bitter,  bitter  woe. 
Pot  a  bririit  dower  of  chivalry  laid  low 
la  chamel  sIooid,  had  made  mj  poor  heart  wild ; 
Tet  one  dear  joy  remains — 'twu  not  the  frown 
Of  Kogluh  focf  bad  power  to  strike  our  cbteflain  down  I 

Oh  deetin;  1  thine  is  indeed  a  might 
O'ershadowing  all.     To-daj  our  f^or^  lies 

Toiceleu  and  cold  in  death's  unlovely  night, 
Whibt  Bchos  bvar  our  wulingi  to  the  elties, 
And  billi  and  caves  repeat  onr  gloomy  itgb.i ; 

Yet  one  dear  joy  remains — 'twas  not  the  frown 

Of  English  foes  had  power  to  strike  him  down  ! 

He  must  not  sleep  unsung 

In  the  cold  K^ave,  oh  nu  !  oh  no  ! 

Justice  would  murmur  long  if  this  were  so. 
Let  him  be  throned  among 

Our  wisest  and  our  bratest. 

Aa  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Cane  will  ever  ngard  an?  of  hia 
ipublished  letters,  as  so  man;  interesting  relics,  we  place  in 
e  appendix  one  which  has  just  reached  as — not  of  impor- 
Dce  certainly,  but  interesting  as  exhibiting  his  anxiety  for  the 
•ifue  of  the  Celtic  Union,  at  an  incipient  stage  of  its  progress. 

•'Ki/kenay,  April  24th,  IBM. 
Hi  D(ak  Hr.  Hinmbsst — I  return  the  design  for  a  member's  card. 
is  chaste  and  beautiful,  and  of  course  the  committee  will  adopt  it. 
end  a  plan  with  it,  which  if  the  committee  approve  of,  would  make 
s  receipt  as  well  as  card,  and  eo  save  trouble. 
[  should  like  the  blocks  to  be  about  the  size  of  the  paper  on  whioh 
iBve  suggested  the  alteration  of  the  card,  and  get  Mr.  Hanlon  to 
id  me  three  of  them,  I  will  have  one  speedily  drawn  for  my  book, 
i  send  it  up  for  his  estimate  that  it  may  he  engraved  ;  and  if  the 
ce  be  fair  and  reasonable,  1  will  want  some  eigot  or  ten  of  tliem. 
With  reference  to  Mr,  DnfPf's  desire  to  have  one  of  the  cover* 
alter  than  the  other,  so  as  to  suit  small  octavoes  or  twelves,  I 
'e  no  argument  to  urge  against  such  a  plan — save  that  I  fear 
ber  may  m  damaged  in  bringinE  it  down  to  a  smaller  siae,  and 
'haps  Mr.  Watson,  who  draws  mmnteljr  with  great  elegance,  cooM 
Ince,  without  injuring  bia  chaste  design.  I  do  uot  think  Mr. 
izpatrick could  do  so  with  his:  but  Mr  Valfy,  who  is  on  the  spot, 
II  use  his  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  decide  and  direct  it  before 
vott  to  London. 

When  lending  me  down  the  block  for  Fittpatrick  to  draw  his  sketeh 
,  send  me  Mr.  Dufl^'s  hints,  aad  also  Mr.  O'Kaefia'i  for  diangel 
figores  of  Irish  soldiers  at  top  of  it. 

THE  SEPT  OF  CANE,  KANE.  OE  O'CANE. 
(Bee  p.  1000  unfa.) 

A.  dooomeut  preserved  in  the  State  paper  office,  dated  Sept. 
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23r(l,  1612,  enumerates  the  names  of  certain  prisoners  un- 
favourable to  the  Protestant  regime  of  James  the  First,  who 
were  then  detained  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Si  a  Donal 
O'Cane  appears  in  "  good  companie,"  viz  : — Tlie  lady  Ara- 
bella Stuart,  Sir  Cormack  O'Neile,  brother  to  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  Sir  Neal  Garvej,  Nectan  O'Donneil,  William  Baldwin 
Jesuite,  Lord  Sobhame,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberlaud,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Lord  Grey. 
The  Canes  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Roiuli  Hundre 
dorum  drawn  op  so  far  back  as  the  Beign  of  Henry  IL 

THE  JACOBITE  AND  WILLIAMITE  WARS. 

(p.  lQ1Q,ante) 

We  cull  one  passage  from  the  critique  of  the  Aihenaum, 

Dr.  Cane  is  more  liberal  and  less  insnlar  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
English  politics  of  that  time  than  the  Toong  irelanders,  while 
his  sympathies  as  a  Catholic  are  also  more  active.  He  wishes  to 
tell  the  truth  ;  and  he  has  the  generosity  to  appreciate  the  heroism 
and  virtue  in  the  cause  to  which  his  traditional  prejudices  are 
opposed.     In  his  style  he  is  clear  and  eloquent. 

Dr.  Cane's  literary  labours  seem  to  have  been  very  cordiallv 
appreciated  in  England.  The  clever  Editor  of  the  HmU  Ad- 
vertiser writing  to  Willian  J.  Fitzpatrick  on  Jane  25,  1S56, 
observei 


Is  there  no  man  in  Ireland  to  edit  a  popular  edition  of  the  works 
of  Sir  Jonah   Harrington,  including  his  history  of  the  Irish  Union  ? 
We  are  yet  without  a  standard  history  of  Ireland  with  the  names  of 
all  the  old  chiefs  and  kings  translated,  and  a  key  to  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation of  them.     A  series  of  the  old  divines  of  Ireland  after  tbe 
form  of  the   Parker  Society,  would  be   most  useful.     Try  and  put 
life  into  some  Irish  publisher.     As  to  Irish  subjects  not  being  popu- 
lar— that    is  all  mere  moonshine.       Let  the  man  of    genius  ani 
of    enterprise    appear,   and    all    the    world     will  attend   to  him. 
l>r.  Cane  of   Kilkenny  is  the  only  person  I  can  refer  to  wboiD» 
judging  from  his  history   of  the   Williamite   Wars  in  Ireland,  I  re- 
gard as  gifted  with   the  requisite  ability   to  produce  a  really  go.ii 
history  of  Ireland.     My  bookseller   here  sent  me  four  nambers,  aci 
I  am  highly  charmed  and  delighted  with  them.     J  only  wish  ih&i  be 
would   write  a  comprehensive  history   of  Ireland  in  ten  or  twelw 
monthly    volumes.     We   want  also  a  series  of  good  county  histories 
of  Ireland,  such  as  abound  in  this  country.      Let  me  suggest  a  gr&nd 
subject — the  history  of  the   Established    Church  in  Ireland,  wito  all 
the  suffering  which   it  inflicted  upon  the  plundered  priesthood  and 
people. 


^laH  INTERMEDIATE  CONVICT 
PRISONS. 

3  Report  on  Intermediate  Prisons, 
By  Captain  Walter  Crofton,  C.B., 
reetore  of  Irish  Convict  Prisons, 
td  Sons. 

Is  QB  very  stronglv  of  Brigbam  Toung 
^ewgate,  immortalized  by  Fielding  in 

Wild. 

\  declares  to  be  right  is  right  because 
Reports,  and  because  it  suits  Mm 
ea,  and  herein  bis  Reports  are  to 
Mormon  to  Brigham.  If  nothing 
item  of  Prison  discipline  in  these 
IM  not  object,  and  here  he  reminds  us 
will  not  drink  wine,  but  will  drink 
Tipture  DO  where  forbids  punch." 
lowledffe  that  when  we  read  Colonel 
ve  public  document,  to  which  was 
J  name  as  Surveyor-General  of  Gov- 
[Inland,  we  felt  considerable  regret  that 
vant,  should  have  so  far  forgotten 

and  common  honeaty,  as  to  miatate, 
Ote,  and  misrepresent  a  system,  be- 
rectors  -of  Convict  Prieone  in  Ii'eland 
ich  Colonel  Jebb  had  declared  to  ba 
tust  desirable,  namely,  the  successful 
icdiate  Prisons,  and  the  careful,  but 
reillance  of  the  ticket<of-leave  men. 
tes  the  success  of  the  Irish  Birectors 
'act,  that  in  Ireland  criminals  are  not 
rence  as  in  England.  So  that  Colonel 
;hst  MuUowney  the  grocer  or  Delany 
>ok  with  friendly  eyes,  and  meet  wita 
ke  to  their  employment.  Murphy  the 
lasey  the  sorrowing  pickpocket,  after 

his  discharge  either  free  or  on  ticket- 
thau  Smith  or  Jones  would  engage 
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Brown  or  Robinson,  the  brother  criminals  of  Murphy  and 
Casey  in  England. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  fact ;  Colonel  Jebb  knew,  nnd 
all  who  study  the  social  history  of  this  country  must  know, 
that  crime,  excepting  agrarian  crime,  with  its  morally  blind- 
ing *^wild  justice,"  is  as  much  abhorred  in  Ireland  as  in  any 
nation  under  the  sun..  In  no  country  has  any  official  baJ 
greater  difficulties  to  surmount,  greater  prejudices  to  over- 
come, than  Mr  Organ,  the  Lecturer  at  Smithfield  Inter- 
mediate Prison,  in  inducing  persons  to  give  employmtnt 
to  the  men  on  their  discharge  from  that  establishment. 
But  the  difiiculties  were  overcome ;  the  men  had  been  lil- 
tered  through  intermediate  prisonsof  various  classes:  Laving 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  crime,  before  they  reached  the 
Convict  Prison,  they  served  an  apprenticeship,  and  a  hard 
one,  in  Eeformation,  before  they  reached  a^ain  the  free 
world ;  a  new  self  rose  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and  a 
new  man  went  forth  to  work  his  way  in  life  with  this  maiim 
in  his  heart,  **IIonosty  is  the  best  Policy:" — it  may  have 
sprung  in  grace,  or  it  may  have  had  its  source  and  founcla- 
tion  in  self-interest ;  but  come  from  what  source  it  may 
it  stands  the  te^t  of  the  world  and  its  temptations.  Thtso 
results  were  brought  about  by  officers  who  would  work ;  by 
men  who  had  no  tottering,  efete  systems  of  Prison  discipliuc 
to  uphold ;  by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  red-tape,  or  circum- 
locution, but  as  things  to  be  avoided  and  despised ;  by  m^n 
who  saw  their  work  and  its  difficulties,  but  who  were  resolved 
wiih  God's  help  to  do  their  duty — and  they  succeeded,  be- 
cause they  brought  brave  hearts,  ready  brains,  and  earKf^t 
trust  and  confidence  in  their  plans — in  a  word,  they  succeed'.d 
because  they  believed  in  themselves. 

As  long  as  we  could  ship  our  convicta  away  to  the  coioni  .-s 
it  was  easy  to  hide  the  defects  of  the  system  advocated,  ati 
now  supported  by  Colonel  Jebb.  Captiain  Crofton's  systein 
makes  deportation  to  the  colony  the  reward  of  amended  hf'S 
as  tested  in  the  prison ;  Colonel  Jebb  makes  it  apunishmcnr. 
and  sendssuch  men  as  these  following  to  Western  Austnilia:  — 

Na??2e^GeoT^e  Hanks,  alias  "  Earn,"  alias  Charles  liovk, 
real  name  Whittaker.  Nature  of  Crime — BurglaiT  witii 
violence;  sentence,  "life.''  Information  as  to  past  life — 
Convicted  of  burglary  in  1850 ;  sentenced,  10  vears'  trans- 
portation ;  attempted  to  escape  from  Oxford  Castle,  wL Je 
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tiling  for  trial ;  eacaped  from  Dartmoor  Government  pri- 
n,  Idol ;  attempted  to  escape  from  Oxford  Caetle,  185S ; 
empted,  from  Fortsmouth,  1854 ;  also  from  the  establish- 
;nt,  Weatern  Australia,  September,  1854.  Conduct  in 
irstem  Australia — Three  weeks  bread  and  water;  dark 
lis ;  6  months  in  irons. 

^'ame — William  Deane.  Nature  of  Crime — Burglary ; 
3  of  felony  ;  also  breach  of  prison 
),  Information  as  to  past  life — 
;  February  1839,  14  days;  June 
1840,  7  years,  at  Knutsford ;  Jan- 
;  Janaary  1851,  I  month;  2  April 
T,  "  very  bad ;"  embarked  in  cross- 
3tem  Australia — Bread  and  water 
funded  3  months ;  admonished, 
y.  Nature  of  Crime — Burglary, 
as  to  past  life — Conspired  with  four 
key,  when  unlocking,  to  effect  their 
laie  a  violent  attack  upon  the  officer 
,e  officer  received  several  bruises  on 
roat ;  they  threw  him  down,  rifled 
s  fnnn  him,  and  threatened  to  mur- 
I  confinement  from  the  ISth  to  the 
\tem  Australia — Bread  and  water 
pended  S  months. 

arlane,  alias  Jamieson,  Brennan,  or 
:e— Theft,  by  housebreaking,  prison 
m  officer ;  14  years.  Information 
en  a  very  bad  prisoner ;  not  to  be 
Feited  when  removed  from  public 
about  14  years  ago  ;  isadangeroua 
Greenock  prison  before  trial.  The 
90D  states,  "This  man  is  the  most 
rer  had  under  my  charge ;  it  would 
others  who  come  into  contact  with 
ard."  Glasgow,  most  dangerous, 
ulks,  bad.  Portsmouth,  verv  bad. 
ended  to  be  sent  to  Norlblk  Island. 
I  the  Colony. 

ing,  alias  Jones.  Nature  of  Crime 
)raon ;  14  yean.  Irtformaiion  as 
od-temperea  and  violent  prisoner. 
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and  likely  to  give  bad  advice  to  other  prisoners.  July, 
1843,  7  years  ;  March  1851,  18  months,  highway  robbery. 
Conduct  in  Western  Australia.  Bread  and  water  7  day>* 
ceils.  Class  siispended  3  months.  'Hread  and  water  2 
djiys,  cells.  Class  suspended  1  month.  Tobacco  stepped. 
Class  suspended  3  months. 

JSanic  — James  Cannon  ;  this  is  the  sweep  who  was  so  fiO- 
torious  about  two  years  ago  for  assaulting  the  police, 
Mature  of  Ciinie — Assault  with  intent  to  murder;  lile. 
Inforvxation  as  to  past  life — Often  for  assaults  up'^n  iLe 
police  ;  not  to  be  trusted.  No  record  of  conduct  in  West- 
em  Australia. 

Tliese  men  would,  of  necessity,  be  a  curse  to  the  Colony ; 
they  came  reeking  from  the  Convict  Prison  or  the  Liiik, 
unchanged,  unrepentant,  maddened  in  their  baffled  guilt ; 
but  had  a  system  of  intermediate  Prisons  been  iu  operaiicn 
in  England,  managed  carefully  and  wisely  as  in  Ireland, sucli 
men  would  be  left  to  lins^er  out  their  time  as  thev  should 
be  left,  under  treatment  as  moral  lunatics. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  Captain  Crof- 
ton's  Notes  we  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  means  adopt- 
ed bv  the  Board,  and  from  which  such  excellent  resulis 
have  sprung;  from  this  sketch  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
see  how  clearly  all  was  foreseen  from  the  beginning ;  and 
no  portion  of  the  success  is  a  happy  accident  or  a  fortunate 
chance. 

When,  in  the  year  1854,  the  Directors  of  ConTict  Prisons 
in  Ireland,  inspected  the  establishments  placed  under  tleir 
direction,  they  found,  as  their  first  Report  declares,  3,-i-" 
prisoners,  confined,  although  there  was  accommodation  fcr 
only  3,210. 

With  prisons  thus  situated,  and  without  hope  of  bein^ 
enabled  to  draft  away  the  Convicts  to  a  Penal  Settlcmei.t, 
the  Directors  first  endeavonred  to  enlarge  the  accomm<Nda- 
tion,  and  thus,  and  by  classification,  resolved  to  attcr.pt 
reformation.  By  an  official  communication,  from  the  Su}»tf- 
intendent*8  Oflice  in  Western  Australia,  they  ibund  that,  off- 
ing to  the  want  of  system  in  our  Irish  Prisons,  the  ClM  con- 
Ticts  sent  out  in  the  ships '* Robert  Small"  and  "Phoe*^-: 
Dunbar,"  seemed  incapable  of  comprehending  the  nature  of 
moral  agencies ;  they  knew  nothing  of  the  necessity  d 
prudence,  and  self-reliance,  as  means  to  extricate  themselves 
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oin  the  consequences  of  their  former  errora  ;  and  tbe  Super- 

ilendent  declared — "  coercion  appears  to  be  tlie  only  ibrce 

ley  are  capable  of  appreciating."  In  a  word,  tbey  were 

nfit  for  the  world,  by  reaaoo  of  their  crimes  ;  they  were 

nfit  for  the  Penal  Colony  by  reason  of  prison  miamanage- 

leot  at  home.     Under  these  circumstances,  and  knowing 

lat  from  want  of  good  arrangement,  the  chief  mischief 

ing  too,  that,  by  sending  such  Convicts 

I  our  Colonies,  they  but  retarded  the  ad- 

lejiendencies,  the  Directors  set  vigorously 

of  reform,  and  we  shall  permit  them  to 

rn  words,  some  particulara  of  the  course 

J  which  prevent*  onr  inflicting  on  &  colonj  con- 
een  subjected  to  a  proper  course  of  prison  dis- 
«  our  bringing  forward  prisoners  for  discharge 
icketi  uf  Lieenn  as  in  England.  We  consider 
nse  to  b«  a  sort  of  guaraiitee  to  the  community, 
jf  »  prisoner  having  been  subjected  to  a  proper 
ipline  and  reformatorj  treatment,  he  U  consl- 
(  be  received  and  employed  hy  those  outside  thtt 

'J  coarse  not  having  hitherto  been  pursued  in  this 
:  felt  Dunelvei  justified  ia  recommendiDg   the 

f  for  1855  the  Directors  state. — 

no  that  the  emplojraent  of  Convicts,  selected  on 
lerfti  good  character,  &c.,  in  sinajJ  bodies  on 
lus  localities,  under  circumstances  of  exposure  to 

IS  and  trials  of  the  world,  when  the  reality 


;otnmunItj.  The  public  feeling -i 
alilte,  and  thej  are  judged  by  the  staodarH  of  the 
raded.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
jectable  classes  shriok  from  contact  with  them  on 
isoD,  as  indeed  they  may  well  do,  so  long  as  they 
.cler"  only  to  refer  to,  earned  under  a  ttiict  dit- 
ndreilraint.  It  is,  doubtless,  an  established  fact, 
pst  and  most  hopeless  criminals  will  behave  well 
mces,  and  will  consequently  obtain  on  dischargn 
icier i"  therefore,  what  guarantee  can  any  one 
employmeDt  to  a  released  Convict,  he  is  not  bar. 
ind  irreclaimable  criminal,  if  he  has  no  means 
character"  of  leorDing  anything  of  him.  It  it 
10  are  acquainted  with  tbe  class  to  he  found  ia 
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our  Convict  Prisons,  that  they  present  every  description  and  kli&deof 
character,  and  very  various  degrees  ofguiltj  crime  and  depravitj; 
that  many  of  the  inmates  have  fallen   trom  weakness,  distress,  and 
force  of  circumstances,  rather  than  from  innate  and  absolute  natural 
vice  ;  some  are  more  hardened  by  a  longer  career  in  vice  and  crime, 
though  still  not  destitute  of  all  proper  feelings,  nor  withoat  some 
good  ground  for  hope  of  their  ultimate  sincere  repentance  and  per* 
manent  reformation ;  while  others,  it  must  be  admitted,  ar«,  humanlj 
speaking,  altogether  vicious,  almost  dead  to  any  good  impre^sioDs, 
and  hopelessly  irreclaimable,  but  this  last  class  is  comparatively  small. 
We  hope  by  means  of  a  careful  selection  of  Convicts,  according  to 
their  general  as  well  as  **  prison  character,**  by  their  employment  in 
small  bodies  in  various  localities,  comparatively  as  freemen  (thcmicb 
under  surveillance)  that  the  public  will  gradually  become  con?inced 
of  the  difference  to  which  we  have  alluded,  that  many  of  these  rceo 
are  not  utterly  irreclaimable;  and  that  by  degrees  they  will  bc-come 
willing  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  such  as  may  really  prove  them- 
selves deserving  of  their  aid  and  encouragement. 

"  We  believe  that  a  general  desire  is  felt  by  the  community  at  laree 
to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  these  fallen  members  of  society,  though 
all,  or  nearly  all,  shrink  from  personal  contact  with  them  ;  however, 
when  they  become  convinced  that  a  careful  discrimination  hat  been 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  Convicts  to  be  employed  in  the  manner 
indicated —  that  there  are  some  of  whose  real  and  sincere  reformatiou 
good  hopes  have  been  formed — and  when  they  know  that  such  refor- 
mation has  been  further  thoroughly  and  publicly  ieUed^  we  hope  to  find 
that  this  class  of  Convicts  at  least  will  be  no  longer  shunned  as  hope- 
less outcasts.  If  means  cannot  be  devised  to  induce  the  commuiiity 
to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  re-establish  the  reformed  Criminal,  all 
schemes  for  their  improvement  and  reformation  within  the  Prisons, 
however  ably  devised,  however  zealously  carried  out,  must  be  com- 
parativelv  fruitless. 

•*  At  Fort  Camden,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  Cork  Harbour, 
where  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Spike  Island  Prison,  we  have  placed  a 
party  of  selected  Convicts  who  are  now  employed,  as  nearly  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit,  in  the  manner  which  we  suggest  they  should 
be  on  Public  Works  in  various  localities,  on  or  shortly  previou««  tu 
their  discharge  or  license,  or  otherwise.  This  locality,  although  tie 
best  which  we  can  at  present  command,  is  not  altogether  suitable  At 
the  objects  which  we  have  in  view,  inasmuch  as  being  in  a  coniuar- 
atively  remote  position,  the  Convicts  subjected  to  this  probation  are  not 
thrown  into  the  world  as  much  as  we  could  wish, and  therefore  are  rx-t 
placed  under  circumstances  which  present  sufficient  trials  to  n^ori 
altogether  satisfactory  tests  of  the  extent  to  which  confidence  nia>  l>e 
placed  in  their  future  good  conduct,  and  the  reality  and  stabiiitv  '^t 
their  reformation  ;  but  their  employment  here  will  afford  opportunit:t$^ 
of  testing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  their  good  intentions,  aiid  ot 
judging  their  fitness  to  be  trusted  under  circumstances  presenting  all 
the  temptations  of  ordinary  life.  We  propose,  therefore,  even  when 
we  obtain  works  more  suitable  for  the  objects  we  have  in  view,  to 
draft  the  selected  Convicts  from  Spike  Island  to  this  post  in  the  tir^t 
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I'tanct,  before  Iriulini^  them  under  circumetances  of  greater  ei- 

ti.-ure,  which  will  enable  ui  the  better  to  sift  the  reallj  deserving  from 
■.me  who  do  not  give  much  fuir  promise. 

"  The  Wurkg  which  wi!l  be  required  at  Lusk  Common,  prepar&torj 
>  its  occupation  as  a  Juvenile  PenftJ  Keformator;,  for  which  pur- 
jse  we  hope  it  n-ill  be  shortlj  appropriated,  will  present  one  good 
.td  fur  the  further  trial  of  the  scheme  proposed.  Here  selected 
unYtds  employed  on  the  Works  will  be  wore  thrown  in  the  hsunt* 
'Dum.and  the  sinceritj  of  their  reformation  and  good  intention! 
ill  be  fully,  fairly,  and  publicly  tested. 

"  The  Convicts  thus  selected  nil),  of  course,  be  compelled  to  work, 
least,  the  ordinary  hours  required  of  free  labourers;  and  we  ei- 
ct  that  their  labour  will  more   thtn  oover  the  cost  of  their  maia- 

"Sebooliag  and  general  instructioD  will  ba   conRned  to  the  eve* 

ng),  during  the  tame  houri  which  they  nigh^  if  free,  devote  to 

iiilar  purposes. 

"  We  trust  that  other  public  Works  may  be  found  on  which  the 

'our  of  this  class  of  Convicts  may  be  prontably  employed. 

'  Si:lected  Convicts  have  as  yet  been  tried  to  »  very  limited  extent;  but 

far  as  they  have  been  placed  under  less  than  the  ordinary  restraints 

the  Prison  Discipline,  as  at  Fort  Oaindeo,  and  in  the  Boat  Service , 

the  Prison,  &c.,  their  conduct  has  been  almost  uniformly  unex- 

Dtionable,  which,  at  least,  gives   encouragement  for  their   being 

Iher  tried." 

Having^  thus  arranged  the  prisons  under  fheir  manage- 
2nt,  the  Directors  were  in  a  condition  to  observe,  closely 
d  accurately,  the  result  of  their  labors ;  and  having 
refully  watched  the  v^hole  working  of  the  system  adopted 
d  after  consultation  with  hia  colleagues,  Captain  Crofton, 
I  ChairmaD,  resolved  to  teat  the  tbllowing  plan  of  the 
adua]  restoration  to  liberty  of  the  Ticket-oF-Ieave  men. 

1  was  no  longer  needed  aa 
yed  within  ita  walla,  that 
ar  uianner,  and  that  turn- 
iger  needed.  That  he  waa 
onvicts  establishmentB  iu 
)t  characters  as  prisoners, 
y  day,  to  Tickets-of-leave, 
:he  suit  of  clothes  given  to 
:  prison,  that  he  would 
that  be  would  not  make 
,  by  any  means,  let  them 
That  each  of  these  men, 
lught  one.  That  no  man 
until,  if  possible,  some 


I 
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ThTL^IJ'""*''  ^«i'^''^  ^  ^>^  Obtained  for  tin, 
7^t  TraWs  Ji'^M  V^"'P'"fi^'  "^  »««f<J-    That  each 

ehould  be  observed  .J°^^ '   *"*'  *^*  "^«  Mowing  rules 

SMITHFIELD  PRISON. 

1.A1LT  .O0TIK.  O,  DCTT  tOH  .X>MPI.A«r   C01.TICT* 


A.M. 
R        H 


0    Ring  Bell^Fold  beddiDg-.Clean  Cells. 
30     Officers  Parade— Unlock  Cells. 


!  «    --    Ring  Ben—Con)mence  Labor. 


35  Empty  Night  Buckets-Prison'ers  Wash. 

45  Assemble  to  Prayer. 

'Commence  Labor. 

-  «  Prisoners  resume  rj""'*-^'"-'- **«■»•  B^^k*.*' 

P.K. 

2      0  Bing  Bell-Dinner-Exercise  after. 

-  65  «        «        Officer,' Par.de. 
J      O  Fnsoners  resume  labor. 

6      0  King  Bell— Commence  Lecture. 

ft    2?  S"°""»"n*  ^^^^''^-P'-Ver,  &c. 


Time-Fold  bedding-Cleaning  Cells- Wash,  tec 

I^d  pf '■"^''^'"*  "'J.''  ExercisI  forty-five  minuret  DIdd';; 
and  Exercise  one  hour.  Supper  thirty  minute.  """*' 
Lecture.  Reading.  Prayer.  .nTprei;FngX"M  Z 


***  ••• 

From  5  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 


••■ 


—  4i 

2  15 

8  43 

9  15 


ftefexlUned!'^'"""'"'  '^^  ^"-'"^•^"  ««'-^y  ««;:;»g'L;i 

Sd'"Sa^nd'Hlf,'**"p®''''*''®n*~''5!"«»  "^ Neckerehiefi  issued. 
ounaa>s  and  Holidays.  Prayer.  Reading  and  Exereiae.  rwalkin.? ) 
To  Pump  Water,  Clean  Wards  and  Yards.  WWte^h  md  3; 

These  rules  came  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
W J  i^'^-     ^*  .^**  l^^!.t^«  ^™«t^  of  SmithSld  num. 

proved  twtf'^  ^^  ^•?^°T-    Pf  *^«^  54  inmates  two 
proved  themeelvea  unsmted  for  the  InstituUon,  as  thej 
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reqnired  watching,  and  for  this  there  waa  no  time  to  spare. 
On  the  Slet  ofFebraary,  there  were  8  officers,  and  48 
mmatee,  of  whom  I  have  the  following  retom  of  employ- 
ments for  that  day: — Shoemakers,  13 ;  tailors^  6 ;  net- 
makers,  13;  carpenters,  2 ;  bmslunakers,  6;  sailor,!; 
veftTsr,  1 ;  picking  and  teazing  mats,  5 ;  store  assistanti 
1 ;  cook,  1 ;  in  hospital,  4 ;  total  48. 

The  Netm&kers,  Matworkere,  and  Brashmakers,  were 
lot  employed  at  very  well  paying  occupations,  but  many 
)f  these  men  were  old,  and  incapable  of  learning  the  other 
lades ;  and  yot,  being  of  good  conduct,  could  not  be  ei- 
laded  from  the  benefits  of  tue  institution. 
Netmaking  is  a  trade  which  may  be  learned  in  a  week, 
r  less ;  and  any  body  with  fingers  capable  of  ordinary 
rork  can  earu  at  it  four  or  five  BoOIinge  a  week  ;  and  the 
jiowled^  of  the  fact  that  an  old,  reformed  man  is  able  to 
am  this,  or  some  such  sum,  may  induce  hie  friends  to 
Meive  him  kindly  on  his  dischai^  from  Smithfield.  To 
liis  topic,  however,  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to. 
;tnm. 

Captain  Crofton,  however,  was  not  content  with  these 

icellent  aids  to  Reformation ;  he  knew  that  where  the  life 

r  the  Qood  Prisoner  ends,  the  life  of  the  B«fonned  Maa 

egins,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would  not  permit  the  in- 

lates  of   Smithfield  to  go  forth  without  some  species  of 

nowledge  of  Common  Things.    All  their  honrs,  to  five 

clock  in   the  afternoon,  were  fully  employed,  but  from 

lat  hour  till  seven  o'clock,  the  time  of  supper,  was  opeo. 

Being  always  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  teachers 

ained  by  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 

aia  Crofton  selected  Mr.  Organ,  wbo  bad  been  for 

y  years  engaged    as  manager  and  teacher  of  adult 

iog  schools.   It  was  not  Captain  Crofton's  intention 

Mr.  Organ  should  teach,  as  ordiuary  pupils  are  taught, 

books.    Men  who  work  from  nve  o'clock  in  the 

ling  are  not  prepared  to  sit  down  to  study  lessons  from 

□1  books  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.     But  in  Smitb- 

,  through  the  admirable  system  of  lectures,  the  school 

is  looked  forward  to  as  the  pleasantest  doty  of  the  day. 

r.  Organ  does  not  treat  his  audience  as  prisoners  or  as 

Iren ;  he  treats  tbem  as  men,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 

'eat  bis  pupils  in  his  night-Bchool.    He  does  not  make 
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speeches,  he  tella  them  of  Comn 
earth,  the  planets,  the  tides  ;  of 
world  ;  of  physical  geograpliy ; 
it«  Colonies ;  of  the  rates  of  wt 
honest  industry  in  each  of  thei 
them  and  explains  to  them,  the 
arithmetic ;  and  as  ignoniDce, 
not  shameful  in  bis  eyes,  he  hi 
with  his  class,  that  any  man 
prehend  any  portion  of  the  diac 
band,  and  at  this  si^al  the  teac 
to  the  place  where  tho  man  site, 
to  him,  and  does  not  leave  him 
all  is  understood. 

TbuB  the  time,  from  five  o'cli 
Bed,  and  from  that  hour  antil  B« 
in  conversation  with  the  mei 
copies.  And  each  Saturday  is 
of  the  men  on  the  lectures  of  th 

When  he  entered  upon  hia  d 
that  some  of  the  men  were  nnal 
amongst  those  in  the  Institutio 
two  young  men  of  very  good 
teaching,  be  employed  the  thi 
advanced  men  in  writing  and  re 

A  selection  of  books  on  use 
men  after  Lectnre,  and  those 
employ  themselves  in  correepi 
the  letters  of  course   passing 
Governor. 

When  an  inmate  of  Smitbfie! 
tion  or  employment,  amongst 
knew,  be  names  some  person  i 
his  services,  and  forthwith,  if  he 

■  The  Directori  of  Convict  Prisoni 
Id  th«ir  ielec  tion  of  Head  Masters-  1 
th&t  a  Prison  Teacher  cannot  ahow  ri 
ougbt  to  produce.  The  beist  result  i 
K  just  that  of  whici)  he  cannot  prod 
We  can  trace  his  vork  oulj  in  the  g< 
Ptalnlj,  and  in  fact,  the  Prison  Teat 
with  the  school  matter's  duties  *u|ieri 
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I  letter  ie  written  for  him  addreaeed  to  the  person  named 
by  him.    Let  ub,  for  example,  tahe  a  case  in  point,  the 
[nan  being  tinable  to  Tvrite, 
The  clerk  addresses  a  letter  to  John  Mmphy,   Esq:,  of 

,  and  begs  to  inform  him  that  James  Mahony,  sow 

n  Smilhfield,  and  who  was  formerly  in  his  employment,  is 
lesirons  of  s^n  entering  his  service,  and  that  any  infor- 
nation  which  Mr.  Murphy  can  give  relating  to  Mabony's 
iunlly  will  be  acceptable. 
This  letter  is  useM  in  more  ways  then  one ;  it  may  gain 
.  place  for  Mahony,  and  if  it  laH  in  this,  it  may  gaia 
oformation  as  to  the  circumstances  and  repntation  (U  Ida 
amily,  and  thus,  if  he  go  back  to  his  native  place,  the 
)irector8  know  pretty  accurately  his  chuices  of  living 
lonestlj,  and  are  able  to  jadge  if  it  be  necessary  to  «ive 
be  Police  authraities  a  hint  of  the  man's  character.  As  a 
■eneral  rule,  however,  the  men  are  advised  not  to  retom 
mongst  their  friends,  unleas  the  friends  be  honest,  repntable 
eople,  or  unless  the  man  can  obtain  immediate  employ- 
lent. 

No  employer  need  engage  one  of  these  men  without  the 
illest  informatioa  being  auorded.  The  Special  books  show 
16  sentence,  oSence,  previous  character,  and  prlaon  charac- 
T  of 'the  i6an.  '  The  books,  showing  hia  conduct  in  Bmith- 
i\i,  are  open  to  all,  and  are  kept  carefully,  exactly,  and 
lainly. 

The  men  themselves  keep  books  showing  their  earnings, 
I  every  good  artizan  or  workman  should  do  and  thus  a 
liritofself  knowledge  and  self  dependence  is  acquired, 
r  each  man  knows  that  if  in  bis  own  book  he  enters  hia 
immge,  so,  as  accurately  and  as  closely,  is  his  good  or  bad 
induct  registered  by  tlie  officers.  It  be  gain  the  best 
arks  for  one  branch  of  conduct,  he  must  strike  a  balance 
he  be  but  good  or  moderate  in  others :  he  is  taught  that- 
'.  must  strive  to  be  the  beat  of  the  best,  and  that  in  thus 
itainiog  a  position  none  is  so  deeply  interested  as  himself; 

nast  he  depend,  and  of  himself  must 

MS  to  excellence. 

ithiield  hia  earnings  are  not  given  to. 

at  the  end  of  six  months  and  claim 

B  he  can  show  good  reason  for  hia 
Directors  hope  to  gain  some  know- 

iduct  during  the  most  trying  period 
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of  his  life,  the  first  six  months  after  he  quits  the  Institution ; 
and  thus  too,  they  hope  to  avoid  the  just  strictures  passed 
by  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  the  late  Mr.  Servant  Adams,  the 
Uev.  Mr.  Clay,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Field,  M.  Demetz,  and 
others,*  upon  the  hasty  and  indiscriminate  manner  in 
which  Tickets-of-Leave  nad  been  granted  in  England,  to 
those  convicts  who  were  considered  to  be  Goon  Mm  when 
they  were  merely  Goon  Pribonsrs. 

The  best  conducted  men  are  also  sent  in  turn,  tLrough 
the  city  as  messengers  on  the  business  of  the  Institation, 
and  are  entrusted  by  their  fellow-inmates  with  money  to 

Eurchase  the  luxuries  allowed  by  the  rules.  No  complaint 
as  ever  been  made  of  intoxication  or  dishonesty  amongst 
any  of  those  messengers.  Mr.  Organ  writea,  in  one  of  ins 
JSeports  to  the  Directors,  thus: — 

"  It  being  a  self-imposed  du^  of  miaea  approTed  by  jon,  to  eo- 
deaTour  to  secure  employment  K>r  the  men  oefore  they  were  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  institution,  I  have  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  time  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  task  ;  and  I  have  kept  in  view  the 
men  employed  in  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin. 

'*  There  are  at  present  in  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin  forty-one 
licensed  men  and  three  free  men,  and  I  daseify  them  to  employ  meat 
as  follows  :— 

TAcsfucd  JdeiL 

Weavers  •         •         •  1      Sweeps  ...       1 

Shopmen  •         •  •  I 

Painters  ...  1 

Masons  •         •  •  1 

Carpenters  •         .         .  1 


Shoemakers 
Tailors 
Servants 
Labourers 


10 
S 
I 

22 


Shoemakers  ; 


I  I  Labourers 


'^  Knowing  the  great  importance  which  is  at  present  attached  to 
the  ticket-of-leave  question,  I  have  carried  out  a  system  of  weeklj 
visitation  of  every  man  employed  from  the  institution  of  Dublin,  and 
within  twenty  miles  ;  I  find  that  they  are,  with  one  ezcepttou»  giv- 
ing the  most  complete  satisfaction. 

*'  They  are  steady,  sober,  honest,  and  industrious." 

The  results  of  these  visits  are  thus,  in  the  last  annual 
Beport  of  the  Directors,  but  to  which  Colonel  Jebb  does  not 
refer,  though  he  had  it  four  months  before  the  issuing  of  hid 
book  in  his  possession,  declared,  after  eighte^  months 
experience  by  Mr.  Organ : — 

*  See  laisH  Qctabtbrlt  Review,  voL  ▼.  No.  90,  JZeeordL 
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"  Thr  good  conduct  ef  the  mm  fiir  vihom  T  Aom  bta»  farhaiaia 
nough  to  proeur*  emptoyaunt,  throagh  the  riglit  feelings  of  worth; 
Emplojn^  emboldena  ma  tu  make  repeated  applicatioiu  to  tlla  tuna 
Emplojers  for  other*  of  our  inen." 

"  To  find  coDtinuoiu  emplof  ment  for  the  men  Is  sometimei  rather 
difficult;  nor  do  I  wish  to  have  it  inferred  that  even  to  find  employ. 
ment  at  oil  for  them  at  al!  periods  of  the  year  is  easj.  Much  exer> 
tion  ii  rfqaired,  and  a  vride  circle  of  friends  necewar; ;  bat  all  these, 
K^hout  tKe  good  eaadnet  of  tht  men  Ihtmirloet,  would  *oon  prove  eahu. 
Uu.  This  I  impress  upon  them  inside  and  outside  the  lustitaCion, 
that  all  depends  upon  their  own  conduct ;  and  1  always  keep  before 
them  how  much  harm  eren  ooe  man  can  do,  and  how  far  easier  it  is 
to  mslie  enemies  for  themselves  and  the  system  hy  the  slightest  act  of 
miiconduet,  than  to  maks  ft-ieniU  by  a  long  series  of  good,  hooes^ 
tnd  aneiceptionoble  oondact," 

But  the  eyetem  doea  not  end  here.  There  is  a  police 
mpervision  over  the  ticket-of-leave  men.  Upon  this  point 
[Captain  Croflon  writes  as  follows  at  page  19  of  hia  Notes: — 

When  Biip«r*islon  is  made  a  System  and  a  Duty,  there  need  ba 
iDt  little  fear  of  Policetnen  acting  indiscreetly.  As  it  is  in  England, 
I  Policeman  is  aware  that  a  suspicioui  charaoter  has  appeared  in  hia 
wighbourhood,  but  does  not  know  under  what  circnmstances  he  is, 
;herefore,  saspeeting  him  perpetually,  and  watching  him  continuallyi 
When  it  becomes  a  Duty  to  be  performed  discreetly  bv  a  confidential 
!)(ficer,nosach  irritating  espionage  would  or  could  take  place.  Both 
:beie  phases  have  been  tried  in  this  Country.  Before  reco^ised 
Supervision  took  plaoe,  there  was  an  irritating  espionage,  without 
in  efficient  cheek  on  the  Criminal.  Since  that  time,  the  public  havs 
^eeo  protected — the  System  of  Prison  Training  tested  on  the  most 
□disputable  ground,  and  the  well  conducted  Criminal  uninjured.  In 
:heir  last  Report,  atler  the  most  careful  consideration,  the  Directors 
)f  Irish  Convict  Prisons  slate  in  allusion  to  a  special  return  :— 

"  It  will  be  at  once  observed,  ind  should  he  particularly  noted, 
low  far  more  complete  is  the  Return  A .'  which  is  applicable  to  Cod- 
lict*  cDDdJtionally  pardoned  ^discharged  on  Licence),  and  that  it  is 
ucomplete  only  as  regards  those  gone  to  England  and  Scotland,  to 
liiich  countries  our  Police  Surpevision  does  not  extend.  How  in- 
itrucEive  for  future  guidance  the  comparison  may  be  made  is  obTious. 
ro  appreciate  its  votuej  however,  and  fully  to  recognise  the  Jmpor- 
:anc«  of  adopting  means  to  produce  such  a  return  as  A,  it  will  ba 
itcessary  to  adrert  to  an  error,  and  a  very  fatal  error,  prevailing  in 
ibe  United  Eingdom  at  the  present  day,  on  the  subject  of  Crime, 
liz.jtbat  conclusions  are  drawn  fVom  statistics  in  connexion  with  the 
nnmber  of  detected  offences  committed  by  discharged  Prisoners.  We 
rest  satisfied  or  dissa^sfied  with  a  certain  per  centage  of  convictloua. 

*  Atta^og  to  a  Betam  giring  poslUre  iDformatlon  of  ConTictt  on 
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We  ignore  the  undetected  offeneeSf*  and  thereby  paralyze  the  action 
which  should  be  brouR:ht  to  bear  aficainst  crime.     Until  we  make  the 
Criminal  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  more  positive  and  more 
perfect,  as  in  other  countries  they  are  made,  crime  will  flourish,  and 
the  utmost  efforts  at  reforming  the   Criminal  prove  but  a  partial 
good.    We  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  discharge  of  the  Criminal 
of  many  years*  growth  as  a  well-conducted  Prisoner.     If  the  Pris- 
oner's training  has  been  of  the  right  description,  it  will  show  itself 
beyond  the  Prison  walls.    For  our  sake  and  for  his  own  we  should 
follow  him  ;   his  training  is  incomplete  unless  we  do.     We  must  ex* 
ercise  such  a  supervision  as  shall  aid  him  in  his  good,  and  restrain 
him  from  his  evil  intentions.     The  objection,  that  such   a  course 
would  be  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  appears  to 
us  to  make  the  liberty  of  the  Criminal  the  bondage  of  the  free  man. 
Such  a  supervision,  acting  detrimentally  to  the  well-intentioned  and 
newly  released  Convict,  would  be  by  the  abuse,  and  not  the  use,  of 
an  important  Police  Duty.    It  is  a  momentous  subject,  the  key-stone 
of  all  our  troubles,  and  should  not  be  rejected  on  light  and  insuffi- 
cient erounds.    Crime  is  rampant.    Criminals  tell  us  of  offences  coin- 
mitted  with  impunity  before  detection,  of  which  statistics  give  no 
account*     We  have  now  but  one  colony  that  will  take  our  Convicts, 
and  it  has  become  necessary^  absolutely  necessary,* that  oar  discharged 
and  professed  Criminals  should  henceforward  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  prosecute  their  callings  comparatively  unrestrained. 

"It  has  been  proved,  in  this  country,  that  such  supervision  acts 
beneficially  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  well  conducted  Crimi* 
nal,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Irish  Convict  has  any  greater 
predilection  in  favour  of  Police  and  Law  than  those  of  other  natioas. 
The  duty  of  supervision  should  be,  in  fact,  a  continuance  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  could  be  performed  by  well  selected  Officers  of  Police  in 
communication  with  the  Prison  Department.. 

"  There  is  yet  another  reflection  for  those  who  hesitate  about  the 
adoption  of  such  supervision.  The  countries  that  are  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  their  efforts  to  reform  their  Criminals  have,  in  all  cases, 
instituted  a  judicious  supervision  over  them  when  discharged.  Tbey 
Judge,  and  rightly  judge,  such  a  system  to  be  a  powerful  element  in 
aid  of  their  reformation.  The  more  we  surrouna  the  commission  of 
crime  with  difficulties,  the  fewer  offenders  we  shall  naturally  have.** 

I  cannot  but  notice  here  an  observation  on  the  part  of  ColoDel 
Jebb,  that  "  in  Ireland  the  feeling  of  the  Country  is  clearly  more 
with  the  Convicts  than  it  is  in  England,  and  that  it  is  the  same  ia 
Tan  Dieman's  Land.**  This  remark,  assimilating  Ireland  to  a  Penal 
Colony,  must  arise  from  a  total  misunderstanding  of  the  Country, 
and  those  who  give  employment — the  feeling  is  not  with  the  CooTict, 
but  quite  the  contrary.  As  Convicts,  however,  are  now  considered 
to  be  well  prepared  for  release,  have  hitherto  done  well  on  discharge ; 
and  from  the  feeline  that  that  Supervision  acts  as  a  protection  to 
the  public,  there  is  less  reluctance  felt  than  at  first  in  giving  them 
employment. 


*  Police  Sergeant  Loome's  Account  states  that  twenty  offences  m^ 
De  oonmutted  before  detection. 
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Od  tBrniog  to  Colonel  Jebb'i  eyidenoe  in  the  Firat  Beport  of  tha 
Truisportatioo  Coinmittee  of  1856,  I  obaerre,  io  roplr  U>  one  Ques- 
lioo  imongst  manf  leij  perliDeot  oneB  put  to  bim  bj  Sir  John  P&k- 
b^on,  (QuBStioD  and  Anawtr,  l,2fi3,  page  120) : — 

"  1253.  Would  it  not  ba  t^nite  practicable  to  vrBDM  a  Sjslem 
uTider  whicb  men  might  b«  diicharged  irith  Ticketi  of  Xeare  ;  bot 
under  which  it  shoold  be  known  onlj  to  tbfi  Police  of  the  district,  or 
lossiblj  to  the  Hagiatratei  of  the  district,  that  thej  were  Ticket>of- 
>ate  Men  ?  " — "  I  think  that  would  be  a  great  object  if  the  Ticket. 
>f-Leave  ejttent  were  continaed  at  a  principle,  and  that  it  would  be 
[esir).b1e  to  effcct  lomething  of  the  lort.  It  might,  no  doubt,  be 
ractici^le  bv  communicstiiig  conlidentiall;  with  the  Police  Anthor^ 
lies,  who  might  we  parties  who  were  inclined  to  employ  those  peo- 
1e  coniidentiallj,  and  who  might  receive  and  pay  the  money  that 
■  u  due  to  them.*" 

But  thii  is  a  very  serious  qnestion  to  the  public,  with  reference  to 
le  Penal  Servitude  Act  of  IS57,  inaemuch  as  m  tka  wteatt  Priion 
ood  conduct  will  eotille  an  advanced  Criminal  to  be  Let  loose  and 
Dchecked  on  the  community  at  minimum  periods  of  hi*  sentence  j  " 
.  tht  other,  he  would  receive  a  discharge  at  the  lame  period,  but  con- 
itional  on  his  subsequent  good  condnct,  mfficieni  S'lpereuion  and 
I  more,  being  establisheJ  to  effect  this  reeult-t  The  benevolent  n^ 
lidua]  Sttperviftion  recoiameiided  b  theoretical  and  incomplete,  u)4 

practice  would  prove  unsatisfactory.  We  are  by  no  means  to 
include  that  all  Coovicta  discharged  and  remaining  in  the  United' 
in^dom  intend  reforming  their  lives,  if  even  tbev  nre  uded  so  to  do, 
d  it  Is  our  Duty  to  note  the  condnct  of  all.  We  are  bound  to  re* 
lire  TBTj  strong  proof  of  well-doing  before  we  credit  the  Befannai< 
m  of  An  advanced  Criminal.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  have  ao  ef- 
ient  check  in  the  event  of  his  ill.doinc',  and  if  we  consider  what  a 
od  system  of  Reformatory  Training  has  done  for  him  during  bis 

*'  -   --  need  have  no  hesitation  in  thus  protecting  ourselves 

Although,  under  a  good  Prison  ays- 

i  be  deserved  to  be  punished,  we  have 

for  better  things— the  idle,  to  become 

' '         ''  'be  honest. 


advantage  he  is,  by  his  own  exer- 
ler  to  prosecute  industry  at  home, 
to  landB  where  his  antecedents  will 
ve  that  efficient  Training  will  tend 
better,  result,  and  that  the  majority 


e  mawkish  syin{iathy  and' 


The  regnlatioDS  under  the  Act  of  1857  leave  the  question  as  to 
ther  the  discharge  is  to  be  conditional  or  unconditional  still  open. 
This  need  be  no  oar  to  the  Criminal  who  wishes  to  quit  the  coiiO' 
— supervision  only  affecting  those  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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^ant  of  conBideration  for  more  honest  and  better  men  that  would 
hesitate  at  restraining  him  from  his  evil  courses. 

Whatever  excuse  or  sympathy  may  be  urged  in  his  favour,  under 
the  plea  of  parental  neglect,  destitution,  he,  before  he  was  subjected 
to  a  proper  system  of  Prison  Trainingi  there  <}oald  or  should  be 
none  after ;  but  the  gauge  of  Uiat  system  should  be  equal  to  the 
regniremenL 

Let  ud  now  consider  the  case  of  the  ticket-of-leaye  man 
in  England. 

Let  us  just  look  at  the  system  adopted  in  the  case,  we  will 
say,  of  The  Nobbier,  when  his  time  of  discharge  is  approach- 
ing. The  Nobbier  may  have  a  father  and  mother,  both  of 
the  criminal  class  (this  is  the  worst  cross  one  can  fancy),  and 
TAe  Nobbier  has  grown  up  in  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the 
shifts  and  dodges  of  his  trade.  We  have  known  the  speciesi 
Nobbier,  in  every  stage  of  development,  from  the  little  boy, 
the  baby,  we  may  say,  in  his  own  peculiar  trade,  to  his  final 
resting  place,  the  Condemned  Cell ;  and  we  know  that,  when 
he  is  reared  in  crime,  it  is  very  hard,  indeed,  to  "  get  any 
thinff  out  of  him."  Now,  we  have  seen  members  of  T/te 
Noohler  family  who  have  gone  through  every  phase  of  ras- 
cality and  scoundrelism,  from  picking  pockets  to  burglarr, 
and  from  assaulting  the  police  to  dancing  upon  the  usibria* 
nate,  forlorn  women  who  live  with  them,  and  yet  we  have 
seen  these  ruffians  though  sentenced  to  Transportation,  let 
loose  upon  the  community,  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  per- 
iod of  the  sentence ;  why  ?  because  the  Law  willed  it,  and 
because  they  had  good  Prison  characters  I 

We  are  writing  now  of  the  Prison  characters  around  which 
Punchy  and  Dickens,  and  the  London  Scoundrel  and  Mr. 
Read  tumble  and  mouth,  and  grin — and  they  are  quite  justified 
by  facts,  to  tumble,  and  mouth,  and  grin,  if  they  can  fill 

{)ages,  and  gain  pence,  by  laughing  at  what  should  be 
aughed  at — the  prisoner  who  has  only  the  Chaplain's 
character ;  but  the  prisoner  who  has  a  character  from  tLe 
public  works  can  be  made,  if  the  right  system  is  adopted,  a 
man  of  entirely  a  different  stamp ;  and  the  reader  will  re- 
collect that  we  are  still,  even  with  all  these  characters,  keep- 
ing our  ideal,  he  is  really,  one  of  half  a  dozen  facte,  Ih^ 
Nobbier,  in  view. 
Well,  The  Nobbier  has  had  his  separate  confinement ;  he 

has  come  round 
procure  employment 


has  got  on  some  public  work,  and  his  time 
(at  '^he  Ticket :   the  chaplain  tries  to  proci 
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or  him ;  suppose  his  place  of  conTietion  to  have  been 
jiverpool,  the  cbsplain,  at  The  Nobbler's  Buggeation,  tries 
here.  Now,  suppose  employment  is  or  is  not,  procured, 
nt  The  Nobbier  eoea  at  a  certain  time.  He,  rascal  as  he 
',  has,  as  he  would  say,  "gone  in  to  win.''  and  he  has  tried 
1  please  every  body  :  he  is  a  "handy  man" ;  he  tuma  him- 
'II' to  any  thing ;  he  makes  as  much  money  as  he  can  by 
neon  eamirgB,  and,  in  a  new  "fit"  of  clothes,  he  goes  on 
'.  (he  appointed  time  to  the  railway  station,  accompanied  by 
1  officer ;  his  fare  is  paid,  he  gets  his  post-office  order,  for 
le  first  instalment  of  his  earnings,  on  the  office  of  the  place 
which  he  goes,  and  the  charming  innocent  starts  upon 
8  new  road  of  life.  He  arrives :  "the  active  and  intelli- 
nt  constable.'' Brown,  has  not  been  informed,  as  be  should 
Ts  been,  that  his  old  friend,  The  Nobbier,  has  gone  back, 
er  a  four  or  sis  years'  sojourn  in  prison  and  on  pnblic 
irks ;  bat  Brown  "  spots"  The  NohhUir,  and  he  tellsRobin- 
n  to  look  out,  for  The  Nobbier  has  come  back.  Tiie  two 
nsfables,  Brown  and  Robinson,  do  look  particularly  sharp 
er  The  Nobbier.  Tbey  may  look  too  sharp,  and  deprive 
n  of  work  ;  or  tbey  may  see  him  going  about  with  Bow 
Jim,  or  the  Larky  Boy,  and  they  may  know  that  he  baa 
honest  means  of  enpport,  and  they  may  have  full  and 
nl  proof  that  ho  is  rearing  a  whole  new  army  of  little 
•bbkrs  and  Nobblerames,  with  a  code  of  moral  laws  like 
It  set  down  in  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  Paul  Clifford— 
I  ever  steal  when  any  one  ia  looking  at  you  ;'*  Brown  and 
binson  may  know,  and  do  knotn,  Uiat  all  scoundrelism  ia 
I  and  progressing,  but  the  police  authorities  appear 
nmnnistic.  We  caDnot  see  the  diffiirence,  practi- 
tween  Pradbon  and  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  except  in 
:  Frudhon  knows  Iiis  business,  aud  Richard  Mayne, 
admits  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  his  business, 
Its  his  officers  to  do  that  which  the  law  says  they 
otAo.* 

i\  Jebb,  R.E.O.B.,  receives  The  Nobbler's  papers  a 
efore  The  Nobbier  is  to  be  discharged  :  the  chaplain 
his  enquiry  papers :  The  Nobbier  has,  in  addition, 
rks  irom  aU  the  authorities,  and  the  papers  are  sent 
ecretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  who, 
iderfal  fiction,  is  supposed  to  read  tliem.     Now,  it 

'oat.  Sir  B.  Hayoe'i  evidence. 
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appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  Secretary  does  Bome- 
times  read  reports  of  the  conduct  of  Ticket-of-leave  men 
during  the  period  over  which  the  tickets  extend^  but  he  has 
always  direct-ed  that  the  bird  shall  be  allowed  to  "set"  in 
a  7}ero  oflFence  before  he  is  arrested,  even  though  this  course 
is,  in  all  points,  contrary  to  the  system,  and  to  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature. 

Without  entering  into  the  topic  as  to  whether  the  re- 
convictions of  Ticket-of-Leave  men  are  eight  per  cent,  or 
thirty  per  cent.,  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  Tic- 
ket-of-Leave System  has  not  been  satisfactory  in  its  results 
in  England ;  but  we  must,  even  whilst  making  this  ad- 
mission, declare,  as  many  others  have  declared,  that  the 
system  has  had  no  trial  at  all  in  England*  When  a  man 
has  completed  his  time  he  is,  provided  hia  prison  character 
has  been  good,  entitled  to  a  Ticket-of-Leave.  The  Ticket  is 
granted ;  he  is  taken  to  the  railway  station  by  the  officer ; 
he  is  sent  back  to  the  very  place  in  which  his  crime  was 
committed ;  his  return  is  not  notified  to  the  local  police. 
He  arrives  at  the  end  of  his  journey :  he  may  be  well  in- 
clined ;  but  work  is  hard  to  be  procured :  still  he  continues 
honest ;  he  may  even  obtain  employment  at  once,  but  then 
he  may  lose  it  if  his  master  discovers  that  he  is  a  Ticket-of- 
Leave  man ;  and,  having  no  Patronage  Society  to  aid  hin), 
he  falls  back  amongst  his  old  companions*  But  he  may  nut 
have  been  well  inclined.  The  police  authorities  send  hiiu 
back  to  his  original  haunts,  and  leave  him  to  himself.  Ther 
know  that  he  is  without  honest  means  of  support ;  thej  see 
him  with  the  worst  class  of  roffues ;  two  police  officers  dt^ 
clared,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Couunons,  in 
1856,  that  they  would  not  consider  themselves  called  upon 
to  arrest  any  Ticket-of-Leave  man  unless  he  had  committed 
a  new  offence,  even  though  he  had  forfeited  his  Licence  by 
open  breaches  of  every  condition  endorsed  upon  it.* 

*  The  following  is  the  form  of  th«  Licence  delivered  lo  the  man  on 
liberation  :— 

OfiDER  Off  LicBNCB  CO  a  GoNYi€T»  made  under  the  Statute  16  &  17 

Vict.,  chap.  99,  sect.  9. 
Whitehall^  da;  of  185 

Hbr  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  grant  to  '^^ 

was  couTicted  of  at  the  for  the 

of  on  the  day  of  •  and  wa* 

then  and  there  sentenced  to  be  transported  beyond  the  aeM  fof  ^^ 
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For  example,  Police  Sergeant  Mark  Loome  has  been 
fourteen  years  in  the  Metropolitan  Police.  He  knows  all 
the  theJTeB  and  Ticket-of-Leave  men.  He  knows  one  man 
nho  has  beea  back  about  four  months  on  Ticket-  of- Leave 
from  either  Bermuda  or  Gibraltar,  and  he  has  not  leas  than 
twenty  boys  and  girls,  of  ages  between  twelve  and  six- 
t^D  years,  engaged  under  his  able  tuition  in  stealing,  and 
poe  of  the  pnpus  was  up  for  trial  whilst  the  witness  was  be- 


''th  of  jeart,  Her  Bojal  Licenca  to  be  at  large  in  the  United 

KtDg^om  from  the  d»T  i^  his  liberation  under  this  Order,  during  the 
tUMoiDg  portion  of  his  said  term  of  transportation,  nnless  it  shall 
'leue  her  M^estj  sooner  to  revoke  or  alter  anch  Licence.  And 
3«r  Mqwt;  bereb;  orders  that  the  sail)  be  aet  at 

iWlj  within  30  daja  from  the  date  of  this  Order. 
Oiveo  under  mj  baad  and  seal, 

Signed  (hj  the  Secretar;  of  State). 
(True  copy). 

Chairman  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisotu. 
(On  the  back.) 

NOTICE We  beg  the  reader's  special  attention  to  the  termi  of 

li)  Notice. 

1.  Tbb  j>ower  of  revoking  or  altering  the  licence  of  a  convict  will 
lo^t  certainlj  ba  exercised  m  case  of  his  misconduct. 

2.  If,  therefore,  be  wishes  to  retain  the  privilege,  which,  by  bii 
>od  Iwhaviour  under  penal  discipline  he  has  abtained,  he  most 
'ote  bt  bis  subsequent  conduct  that  he  is  really  worthy  of  Her  Ha- 
tty's clemency. 

S.  To  produce  a  forfeiture  of  the  licence,  it  is  by  no  ine*ns  nscei- 
rr  that  the  bolder  should  be  convicted  of  any  new  offence.  If  ha 
Ih  notorioiuly  bad  characlert,  leads  an  idle  and  diisobitt 
o  vitiblt  meant  of  obtaining  an  hunett  Ihekiood,  &c.,  it 
led  that  he  is  aboat  to  relapse  into  crime,  and  be  will  he 
ehended,  and  r».aomiDitted  to  prison  under  his  original 
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Now,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Sergeant  Loome  was  on 
Bucli  good  termB  with  this  man,  that  he  had  frequently  seen 
his  Ticket-of- Leave  ;  he  knew  all  abont  the  twenty  boys  and 
girls  ;  he  knew  that  many  Tieket-of-Leave  men,  fearinc:  a 
re-conviction,  do  not  themselves  appear  in  the  world  of 
crime,  but  prefer  to  devote  their  scoundrel  genius  to  the 
iustruction  of  a  future  race  of  rogues.      But  sergeant  Mark 
Loome  is  not  to  blame ;  the  Home  Office,  and  Sir  Ricliard 
Mayne,  K.C.B.,  are  the  persons  who  have  permitted  the 
Ticket-of- Leave  men  to  break,  with  impunity,  those  condi- 
tions which  make  the  Licence  a  protection  to  the  public. 
Here  we  have  the  chief  officer  of  the  London  Police  de- 
claring that  he  thinks  he  never  saw  a  Tickct-oJAeare,  arJ 
that  he  did  not  know  what  conditions  were  endorsed  upon 
it.    This  evidencs  of  Sir  Richaad  Mayne  is  so  aatounding, 
and  proves  so  clearly  why  the  Ticket-of- Leave  system  has 
proved  unsatisfactory  in  England,  that  we  feel  bound  lo 
insert  it  here  : — 

"  3459.  Mr.  Ker  Seymer,']  I  6nd  these  words  endorsed  on  Ibe  Tic- 
ket-of-Leave,  •  The  power  of  revoking  or  altering  the  licence  of  a 
convict  will  most  certainly  he  exercised  in  case  of  his  inisconduct.' 
*  To  produce  a  forfeiture  of  the  licence  it  is  hy  no  means  necessarj 
that  the  holder  should  he  be  convicted  of  anj  new  offence.  If  he  as- 
sociates with  notoriously  bad  characters,  leads  an  idle  and  disi^olut£ 
life,  or  had  no  visible  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  kc, 
it  will  be  assumed  that  he  is  about  to  relapse  into  crime,  and  he  «iil 
be  at  once  apprehended  and  re-committed  to  prison,  under  his  oric'.- 
nal  sentence.'  Is  that  latter  part  ever  carried  out? — I  am  not  ai  \t 
to  answer  that  question;  that  should  be  better  known  to  the  autb  r- 
ities  at  the  Home  Office ;  but  as  far  aa  I  know,  my  belief  is  that  it  3 
[  not  carried  out. 

I  3460,  Do  you  report  persons  answering  to  this  description  to  the 

i  Home  Secretary  ? — I  have  reported  some. 

3461.  You  do  not  make  it  your  business  to  report  all  person?  who 
answer  to  the  endorsement  upon  the  back  of  the  ticket-of-leave  to 
the  Home  Secretary  ? — No,  I  have  not  done  so.  /  do  not  think  I  et-r 
saw  a  ticket  of-lcdve,  and  I  never  had,  officially,  an  exact  notice  oi 
what  the  words  were. 

3462.  Then  you  have  had  no  instructions  upon  the  subject  ? — Xi^- 
S4G3.  These  being  the  terms  on  which  these  men  are  at  large,  cio 

you  not  think  it  would  be  a  great  check  upon  their  miscouduct  ::* 
they  knew  that  the  conditions  of  the  ticket-of-leave  would  be  en- 
forced ? — I  think  it  would. 

3464.  Mr.  Massey."]  Would  not  involve  a  great  deal  of  sarvelll- 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  police,  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  avoid  ^— 
That  is  a  difficulty  of  another  kind ;  it  would. 
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3401.  Hf.  Ker  Seymtr/y     Snppoung  it  ia  better  not  to  eaforce 

bat  condition,  would  it  not  be  better  to  erase  it  rrom  the  back  of 
Ke  ticket- of-leave  7 — /  did  nol  Jtwin  that  that  ettdoriemeut  wat  on  the 

Here  as  we  have  stated,  we  have  the  whole  eecret  of  the 
o-calied  railure  of  the  syBtem — of  the  Bysteni  never  tried, 
ever  tested,  because  its  vital  principle  was  systematicftUy 
mored  by  the  Home  Office,  and  ignorantly  neglerted  or 
espised  by  the  police  aathorities.  Not  alono  iu  England 
ua  the  ByBtem  Deen  thus  abused,  but  it  has  been  cquallv 
liainanaged,  or  rather  not  managed  at  all,  in  Scotland, 
very  protection  and  security  was  ensured  by  the  coudi- 
oos  in  the  endorsetneut,  but  through  the  non-observance 
'  the  very  conditions  the  system  has  fallen  into  disrepule, 
id  obloquy  and  fear  are  excited  by  even  the  name  of  a 
cket-of-lieave. 

Difficulties  or  prejudices,  as  ta  the  employment  of  Ticket- 

-  Leave  men  in  Eugland,  would  have  been  always  of  aeri- 

la  and  pressing  importance,  even  if  the  system  had  been 

fried  out  in  its  fullest  and  most  perfect  integrity,  instead 

n^leoted,  slighted,  overturned,  completely  subverted  as 

has   been,   by  official   blundering,  official  ignorance,  or 

at  departmental  isolation  into  which  too  many  officers  in 

e  public  service  cast  themselves — attempting  to  carry  ont 

the  utmost  of  their  ability,  the  lately  expounded  but  long 

actiaed  system  of  "  How  Not  To  Do  it."     We  have  heard 

e  of  the  ablest  men  in  England  say,  that  a  genuine  red- 

1  Taper  epeciea,  would  think 

unwarrantable   exceodiug  of 

ry  to  know,   what  was  being 

tn,  but  at  the  next  desk.     We 

eneral  accuracy  of  our  fneud, 

i'  and  Commons'  Reports  on 

are  obliged  to  admit  that  he 

:o  admit  that  he  was  wofully 

lay  starve,  and  hope,   and  die 

£ce"  administration,  the  Nob' 

,  nnder  the  same  destructive 

bingism  policy  of  which  the 

SirEichard  Mayne,  K.C.B., 

18  a  apecimen. 

0  the  colder  tells  him,  broadly 
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and  plainly,  that  it  will  be  revoked  if  he  is  found  in  suspi- 
cious places,  in  bad  company,  in  his  old  haunts,  or  without 
some  apparent  means  of  living  honestly.  He  breaks  all  the 
conditions  in  one  day,  and  the  police  know  it ;  they  represent 
the  case  to  the  authorities,  who  wait  until  he  shall  have 
committed  a  new  crime.  But  supposing  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  commit  a  new  crime ;  supposing  he  has  made  effons 
through  starvation  and  amidst  the  despair  of  gnawing  hunger 
to  be  honest ;  supposing  that  he  knows,  how,  during  the  time 
that  he  was  in  prison,  suflering  the  penalty  of  crime  or  of  his 
'  folly,  as  the  case  may  be,  his  wife  has  supported  his  family, 

'  and  has  lived  on  in  hope  of  the  joy  of  the  permitted  visits ; 

I  supposing  that,  on  coming  out  of  prison,  he  has  found  that 

I  all  the  world  looked  upon  him  frowningly ;  supposing  he 

i  could  not  procure  work  because  he  was  a  Ticket-of-Leave 

;  man ;  supposing  that  his  wife  loses  her  work,  because  it  is 

1  heard  that  her  husband  has  come  home,  out  op  gaol; 

.  supposing  that  he  begs  work  for  the  wages  sufficient  to  pro- 

cure the  food  of  a  palsied  beggar ;  supposing  that  he  sees 
,  his  childem  starving ;  supposing  that  he  sees  bis  wife  bring 

a  child  into  the  world  in  cold,  and  virant,  and  miserv,  with 
no  nurse,  no  doctor,  no  fire,  no  anything,  to  show  tliat  she 
is  not  a  beast ;  supposing  all  these  things  to  be  a  Ticket-of- 
Leave  man's  lot,  (and  we  do  not  suppose  them,  for  we  know 
every  circumstance  here  stated  to  have,  within  our  own 
knowledge,  happened  a  dozen  times  within  the  last  twelve 
months)  what  is  he  to  do — to  steal.  True,  a  recollection  of 
j  the  quiet  cell,  of  the  good,  kind  chaplain,  of  the  bard,  dreary 

j  days  on  the  public  works,  mav  rise  up  before  him,  and  a 

shadowy  dream  of  the  good  resolutions  formed  in  the  prison 
\  days  may  flit  before  his  mind ;  but  there — before  his  eye^— 

stand  children,  and  lies  his  wife  and  their  mother — arid  the 
prison,  the  chaplain,  and  the  labors  of  the  past,  all  >Tiiiish 
in  the  terrible  present  now  around  him— andj  then  he 
falls,  and  then  he  is  arrested,  and  then  he  appears  on  tlie 
calendar  before  the  Judge,  and  then  the  learned  Jodt^  ad- 
,  dresses  the  Grand  Jury,  and  says  that  a  Ticket-of-Leave 

»  man  is  upon  the  calendar,  charged  with  a  most  serious  of* 

fence ;  and  then  the  learned  Judge,  who,  like  every  body  else, 
has  been  reading  The  Ti7nes,\ymj  should  he  not  ?)  actually, 
we  suppose  without  knowing  it  parrots  The  Times,  and  the 
Grand  Jury  go  away  to  their  room  in  a  state  of  terror  and 
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Bstoniahment  at  the  condition  of  the  country ;  The  Times 
writes  a  "  leader"  on  the  cliarge  of  the  learned  Jndge,  and 
calls  on  the  country  to  retorn  to  Tranaportation  ;  Punch 

Eta  up  a  picture ;  the  nuraery  maids  Bubstitiite  Ticket-of* 
are  man  for  Old  Bogy  ;  revolvers  go  up,  and  suburban 
residences  go  down. 

Now,  whence  comes  all  this  mischief?  From  these  im- 
mediate sources:— First,  letting  the  men  out  before  there 
is  certain  proof  of  reformation.  Seconii,  through  not  ar- 
resting them  npoD  the  Grat  discovered  breach  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Ticket,  Third,  through  our  having  provided 
no  Refuge  for  the  lionestly  disposed  men,  to  which  they  can 
retarn  wnen  out  of  work,  these  Refuges  being  most  plainly 
and  evidently  necessary,  until  the  pubUo  miud  shall  be  able 
to  dietinguiali  between  a  common  culprit,  turned  out  of  a 
common  gaol,  and  a  reformed  man  discharged  with  a  Tjcket- 
of- Leave,  given  upon  carefol  investigation,  from  a  Convict 
I'rison. 

ThoB  the  reader  is  enabled  to  understand  why  Irish  ticket- 
of'leare  men  have  gone  on  well,  English  ticket-of-leave  men 
ill — it  is  because  the  system  has  been  carefully  worked  in 
Ireland  and  anxiously  neglected  in  England- 
Turning  now  to  another  portion  of  Colonel  JebVs  report 
ne  find  him  declaring  that  Captain  Crofton's  plans  are  not 
original,  and  looking  at  Bmithdeld  he  esclaims  "  That's  my 
rhunder."  We  give  Captain  Crofton's  answer;  our  own 
papers  in  this  Revien  and  the  Record  of  the  day  prove  Cap- 
lain  Crofton's  accuracy.     lie  writes : — 

It  lias  been  showD.  in  discuaiing  the  first  chapter,  that  although  Col- 
gniee  anything  in  the  discipline  of  the  Irish 
Joes  not  possess  the  type  in  hia  plans,  there 
it  and  a  verv  obvious  difference.  Smithlield, 
established  on  the  principle  oftheBefuge 
d  Intermediate  Prison  nas  establisheil  and 
156.  The  directors'  report  for  1855,  gixes  the 
priaons  being  required,  and  the  quoIatloD  ia 
e  observations  in  the  first  chapter.  My  eri- 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ex- 
gave  the  muUi  of  the  experiment  up  to  that 
;  time,  elaborated  a  plan  of  an  intermediate 
that  our  board  believed  would  simplify  the 
'ict  question.  Two  jears  and  four  monthi 
evidence  was  given.  The  closeet  possible  ex- 
ned  of  1,500  prisoners  under  that  «v stem— 
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the  greatest  labor  that  could  be  devoted,  the  most  perfect  tests  thtt 
could  be  devised,  have  been  applied  to  this  subject.  The  results  have 
been,  that  my  anticipations  have  been  amply  realized,  the  belief  of 
the  directors  most  strongly  confirmed.  At  the  period  when  Smith- 
field  results  were  given  by  me,  the  building  of^Fulham  Prison  was 
not  even  completed,  neither  was  it  occupied  until  afterwards.  But 
the  difference  between  the  two,  as  I* shall  show,  is  great  in  principle. 
The  inmates  of  Smithfield  have  been  paid  from  its  institution  their 
Gratuities,  according  to  the  work  they  perform,  and  their  Established 
Dietary  is  reported  sufficient,  and  that  is  aJL 

The  following  is  the  "  Fulham  Dietary"  (pag«  187)  : 

•*  Breakfast. — Cocoa,  one  pint  (  made  with  one  half  ox.  cocoa  nibi» 
one-half  oz.  sugar,  two  oz.  milk),  and  six  oz.  bread. 

"  Ordinary    Dinners, — Sunday. — Gold  beef  pie,  and  one-half  lb. 
potatoes.     The  pie  to  contain  four  oz.  of  cooked  meat,  and  the  paste 
to  be  made  of  four  oz.  of  fiour,  and  one  oz.  of  dripping,  suet,  or  lard. 
Monday  :  Baked  mutton,  five  oz.  of  cooked  meat ;  four  oz.  of  bread  ; 
one-half  lb.  of  potatoes.     Tuesday  :  Boiled  beef  as  an  ordinary  diet, 
do.,  do.      Wednesday:  Beef  pudding,    to  contain  four  oz.  of  meat 
when  cooked.     The  paste  to  be  made  of  four  oz.  of  floor  with  onij 
oz.  of  suet ;  or  the  same  quantity  of  Irish  stew,  with  one  oz.  of  on- 
ions ;  one  half  lb.   potatoes.     Thursday  :  Boiled  mutton  ;  five  oz.  of 
cooked  meat ;  four  oz.  of  bread  ;  one-half  lb.  of  potatoes.     Friday : 
Baked  beef,  with  the  same  quantity  of  bread  and  potatoes,     Saturday 
Soup,  one  pint  (made  with  three  oz.  of  cooked  beef,  three  oz.  of  po- 
tatoes, one  oz.  of  barley,  one  oz.  of  onions,  one-half  lb«  of  potatoes), 
and  six  oz.  of  bread.     Women  employed  in  the  wash-house,  or  at 
other  hard  labour,  to  have  one  oz.  of  meat  in  addition,  and  one  pint 
uf  broth  each  day,  excepting   Sunday  and  Wednesday.     Women  so 
employed  to  have  1  ^  oz.  of  cheese,  and  two  oz.  of  bread,  at  such  time 
as  may  be  convenient. 

"  Tea, — One  pint  of  tea  (made  with  one  sixth  of  an  oz.  tea,  three 
fourths  of  an  oz.  sugar,  1(  oz.  milk),  and  eight  oz  bread." 

This  Dietary  for  Prisoners  would  have,  in  our  opinion,  tended  to 
produce  contentment  from  motives  of  animal  gratification — that,  io 
fact,  the  very  principle  we  wished  to  inculcate,  hard  work,  and 
coarse  fare,  would  be  thus  sacrificed.  It  appears  by  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Directors  of  English  Convict  Prisons  for  1857  (j"*^ 
published),  that  inmates  of  Fulham  have  committed  themselves  three 
four,  and  five  times,  and  have  still  been  retained  to  enjoy  this  im- 
proved fare  and  modified  treatment.  Punishments  also,  and  lig-ht 
and  dark  cell  confinements  take  place.  These  are  all  very  great  and 
very  important  differences  in  principle.  The  removal  of  the  Offender 
to  the  Ordinary  Prison  is  the  sole  Punishment  in  the  Interroediate 
Prisons,  and  the  high  tone  that  should  prevail  is  thus  preserved  ;  and 
although  no  offences  are  overlooked,  the  results  have  been  that  they 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  that  but  few  offend.*  The  Gratuity 
earned  at  Smithfield,  according  to  the  work  performed,!  is  intended 

*  Only  forty  offences  in  two  years  and  nine  montha. 
t  The  work  performed  will  favourably  compare  with  that  of  any 
Government  Establishment  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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fa  (^outc;  t«  the  inind  of  the  Convict,  that  iodugtr;  (of  which  he 
keeps  such  on  account  u  eoablea  him  dajr  bv  day  to  realise  ita  value), 
will  be  his  principal  aid  in  replacing  himself  in  an  hone&t  course  ;  &nd 
if  he  is  properlj  instructed  ai  to  ill  uie  and  not  itt  aiiue,  it  will  effect 
that  mult,  acting,  aa  I  believe,  generallj  and  more  beneficially  in 
concejing  him  where  hii  uitecedants  will  oe  no  hu  whatever  to  hia 
latiire,  and  It  is  to  be  hoped,  very  different  courae.  In  lome  cases 
of  nnplojriuent  in  this  country,  the  Convict  depoeits  his  Gratuity,  or 
a  ponioD  of  it,  with  his  Employer,  aa  an  earnest  of  hia  good  inten- 
tions; io  otheri,  he  supplements  it  (if  insu£Bcient)  when  in  employ- 
ment, until  he  has  naved  enough  to  quit  the  country.  The  total 
amount  of  Qratuitj  in  Ireland,  of  a  Convict  under  aentence  of  four 
feari'  Penal  Servitude,  vhose  conduct  haa  been  moat  aatisfactory 
throughout,  and  accompanied  by  the  moat  active  industry,  would  be 
(incluiive  of  every  possible  earning  and  Gratuity)  £7  Oi  Id-  In 
Kogland,  it  ia  ^14  2»  9d.  We  consider  even  the  former  to  he  suffi. 
ekot.  We  have  had  no  "  Patronage  Society'  to  aid  a  criminal  on 
diicbarge,  and  yet  large  nnmbera  have  left  the  couD  try  by  means  of 
this  Gratuity  ;  it  bos  sufficed  them  with  great  economy  and  privation 
to  go  to  where  their  labour  is  wanted.  They  have  gone  and  have 
done  well.  It  is  but  right  that  their  circumstances  ahould  differ 
from  those  of  the  ordinary  Emigrant,  and  that  their  paHeage  to  free 
life  should  be  somewhat  rougher. 

With  regard  to  our  Female  Convicts,  we  did  not  approve  of  an 
iDternediate  Prison ;  believing  that  under  any  arrangement  there 
would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  for  them 
on  Discharge.  In  the  Directors'  Report  lor  18M,  page  8  and  9, 
tbej  state  : — 

"A  Government  Inatitution  would  answer  for  a  mere  B*fugp,  but 
Dot  aa  a  medium  through  which  the  individual  will  be  re-established 
in  Society  ;  for  under  any  Rulea,  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  Prison, 
and  on  the  discharge  of  the  Inmates,  the  same  difficulties  will  be  felt 
u  at  present  in  our  Convict  Depots.  For  thi«  reason,  instead  of 
iocreasing  the  existing  Government  Prison  Establish  meat* — a  plan 
attended  with  much  expense,  delay  Mid  difficulty — we  proposed,  in 
December  last,  to  the  Irish  Government,  that  Convicts  whose  con- 
duct has  been  exemplary  should  be  drafted  into  existing  Private 
Cboi  itable  Institutions  willing  to  receive  them,  where  the  disposition 
of  each  Inmate  would  be  studied,  and  the  Certificate  of  character 
founded  on  that  study,  together  with  recommendations,  would  then 
lie  considered  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  obtain  her  employment." 

This  course  was  immediately  sanctioned,  and  we  have  for  the  last 
tvo  and  s-half  years  placed  them  in  ■■Refuges,"  a  course  which  has 
aniwered  UQCommonly  well,  and  has  been  the  meaea  of  replacing  a 
•erv  large  majority  in  a  respectable  course  of  life,  either  at  home  or 
in  the  Colonies. 

The  results  obtained  at  Fulham  prison  in  England  (according  to 
the  recently  published  Reports  of  the  Directors)  evince  the  difficu!- 
tits  that  beset  the  Female  Convicts  in  obtaining  employmi^nt,  and 
confirms  this  opinion  very  itrongly. 
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Colonel  Jebb,  although  an  Irifthman,  has  lived  so  long  in 
I  England  that  he  has  become  a  thorough  Bull,  and  standing 

!  old  traditions,  fears  that  Captain  Crofton  system  is  not 

sufficiently  deterring.    The  Colonel  resembles  that  coster- 
monger  who  when  remonstrated  with  by  Henry  Maybew 
i  for  beating  a  woman  with  whom  he  oohabited,  replied,  '*  bless 

you,  the  more  a  chap  licks  'em  the  more  they  loves  him." 
We  know  that  it  is  verv  difficult  to  induce  Bull  to  change 
anything  which  he  calls  a  system.  The  brave  old  spirit 
of  Merton  is  ever  before  him,  and  in  this  question  of  Prison 
Discipline  his  ablest  friends  have  occasionally  endeavonr<?d 
*  to  keep  him  wrong,     We  know  that  the  Preston  House  of 

j  Correction  is  now  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  managc-d 

institutions  in  the  Kingdom ;  we  have  frequently  referrt-d 
for  sound  information,  and  for  enlightened  opinioiis,  to  tlie 
invaluable  Reports  of  its  late  veteran  Chaplain,  our  reepectel 
friend,  the  Rev.  John  Clay;    but  thirty-six  years  aire, 
Sydney  Smith,  notwithstanding  his  clear  sound  sense,  liii 
world-wide  sympathies,  and  his  reforming  tendencies,  wiien 
writing  in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  decried  the  system  of 
prison  work,  just  then  introduced  into  the  Preston  Honfe 
of  Correction,  as  not  rendering  prisons  "  terrible :" — it  was 
contended  that  all  the  looms  of  Preston  Gaol  should  be  ba- 
nished>  and  that  for  them  should  be  substituted  the  capstan, 
the  tread-mill,  or  some  species  of  toil  where  the  prisoner 
could  not  see  the  result  of  his  labour.    It  was  further  con- 
tended that  this  labour  should  be  monotonous,  irksome  anJ 
duU,  as  possible,— all  pulling  and  pushing,  instead  of  readinir 
and  writing.     It  was  said  that  although  irons  should  never 
be  put  upon  prisoners  before  trial,  yet  after  trial,  tliere  vra* 
great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  disgrace  and  huii.i- 
Uationof  irons  and  of  a  particolored  prison  dress.     Terror. 
and  pain,  and  suffering — wasted,  useless,  suffering  should 
be,  according  to  Sydney,  the  foundation  of  every  penal 
system.     Reformation  was  never  thought  of;  it  was  recom- 
mended that  a  prisoner  committed  for  three  months  shouM 
pass  a  part  of  that  period  in  complete  darkness ;  the  rest 
in  complete  solitude,  perhaps  in  complete  idleness  (for 
solitary  idleness  leads  to  repentance).    The  prisoner  shouM 
be  exempted  from  cold,  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  have  sufiB- 
cient  food  to  prevent  hunger  or  illness,  wear  the  lyri^jn 
dress  and  moderate  irons,  and  have  no  communication  with 
any  body  but  the  officers  of  the  prison  and  the  magistrato?. 
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Tbeee  w«re  Sydney  Sioith'a  opiuiona  in  1881,  but  Id 
1856,  the  old  fire  of  Henrr  Brougham,  in  its  brilliancy,  its 
ardor,  and  its  power  blazed  up  once  more,  and  thna  be  wrote, 
answering  the  Colonel  by  anticipating  him,  in  that  noble 
paper  on  The  Jne^dencj/  of  Simply  Penal  Legislation,  read 
at  the  Pistol  Meeting  of  toe  NationaJ  Betbrmfltory 
Union : — 

"All  writeri  npoD  the  eubject  of  peo«l  laws  bare  laid  it  dowa  at 
the  ouUet  of  tb^ir  trwUtei  Ibat  the  odIj  end  of  ponuhiueiit  ii  to 
(Mch  other*  bj  example,  aod  to  preTant  the  erimioal  himMlf  from 
repeating  his  offeoce.  But  thcj  forget  the  tecoad  bead  of  tbeir 
diicooTM  almMt  u  looD  aa  the;  bave  laid  it  dowo,  or  tbej  onlj  keap 
it  JD  view  •«  Cu-  at  t«  ibow  that  the  means  of  prevention  are  tM 
dtitruclion  of  the  offender  br  hii  death,  or  the  removing  him  from 
*k*  -_ — *__  1 11-    -_  .K-  »>.»-^: >.*;«.»  u:»,  ff-^^  — ^ong  doing  ' — 

o  are  again  to  eoter  Midet;, 
utber  b;  return  from  trantpor Cation  or  by  ditcharge  from  imprtton- 
aent  ;  aud  jet  to  one  or  othtrr  of  these  claaset  belong  bj  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  all  who  are  wntenced.  But  1  go  a  step 
birtbar,  and  atk  what  right  we  hate,  even  in  the  caae  of  perpetual 
imprisoameDt,  to  teate  the  criminal  unreformed?  Then,  if  ha  b« 
refomod,  I  Snallj  demand  what  right  we  have  to  cootinue  bit  im- 
prisonment one  hotir,  unless  for  the  sike  of  the  example  afforded  by 
iiit  suffering — a  rearan  the  weaknetu  of  which  I  have,  I  realijr  think, 
■Jreadv  auffieientlj  proved? 

"  The  remit,  then,  of  our  inquiry  hai  led  to  thii  propotitioD, 
which  I  Tentore  to  lay  down  at  renting  on  arguments  wholly  irre- 
frt^able,  wu^  that  all  punitbment  should  be  conducted  mainly  with 
a  view  to  reforraing  the  offender.  I  regard  the  culprit  at  our 
patient;  I  consider  the  judge  who  consigns  him  to  punishment  at 
the  parent,  or  guardiaa,  or  matter,  who  sends  his  child,  or  ward,  or 
workman,  tu  an  hospital ;  I  look  upon  the  state  as  the  superintendent 
of  that  inGrmsTT  ;  and  the  governor  with  his  atsittants  as  the  phj»- 
cisn  with  his  halpart  occupied  in  bringing  about  a  curs.  The  malady 
ii  rather  chronic  than  acute,  and  it  is  always  infectious  [  but  the 
treatment  it  to  he  regulated  by  principles,  guided  by  knowledge, 
tempared  with  kindness  and  tenderness,  yet  admioittered  with  a  firm 
aod  nnflwcbbg  hand.  There  is  occasionally  a  fatal  result — tome- 
times  a  long  protracted  cure ;  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
skill  and  the  care  of  the  physician  prevail,  and  the  result  is  happy  for 
both  tbe  patient  who  recovers  his  baalth  and  the  community  whieb 
avoids  the  contiigion." 

Captain  Croflon  replies  as  follows  on  the  Colonel's  fears 
u  to  the  loaa  of  a  deterring  effect : — 

"  The  whole  of  this  Chapter  argues  a  tital  misconception  of  the- 
lyttem. 
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When  it  was  decided  not  to  give  the  Convicts  sentenced  to  Penid 
i  Servitude  Tickets  of  License,  it  appears  that,  in  the  English  Convict 

I  Prisons,  this  class  of  Prisoners  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ^  aod  it 

was  recommended  by  Colonel  Jeob  that  they  should   receive  certain 

luxuries  in  dietary,  stated  in  my  Notes  on  the  First   Chapter.     On 

j  its  being  suggested  to  the  Directors  of  Irish   Convict  Prisons  for 

adoption,  they  thought  proper  to  write  a  Letter,  dated  January  2, 
>  1856,  also  given  in  the  same  Notes. 

A  perusal  of  this  Letter  will,  of  itself,  clearly  show  what  the 
;  Directors  considered  should  be  the  ruling  principle  in  treating  Cri- 

minals  under  a  heavy  Sentence  of  the  Law.    At  this  time  the  Inter- 
mediate Prisons  were,  on  their  recommendation,  approved.     It  is  not 
I  probable,  therefore,  that  any  System  would  have  been  proposed  by 

them  or  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  so  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  above   Official   Communication.     The  facts  were,  as  may  be 
J  supposed,  otherwise. 

Hard  work,  and  the  lowest'fare  the  Medical  Officer  would  permit, 
I  was  the  Rule  established— so  low,  indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  as  to 

I  call  for  his  official  remonstrance.*     The  amount  of  labour  required 

J  from  the  Prisoner,  the  Fare  provided,  the  previous  Penal  Stages  of 

I  imprisonment,  amounting  to  upwards  of  four-fil'ths  of  his  Sentence, 

not  cheered  by  high  Gratuities  and  animal  gratification,   bat  accom- 
panied by  Penal  association  from  the  hour  he  enters  the  Prison,  all 
combine  to  render  his  position  most  unenviable. 
}  Prison  Discipline  and  Prison  Treatment  should  not  be  r^ulated 

,  or  based  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  known ;    it  should  be  of 

such  a  nature  as  might  be  known,  and  yet  not  operate  prejudicial  I  v  to 
the  deterring  element ;  if  it  will  not  stand  that  test^  it  should  be  re- 
jected as  unsound.  1  extract  a  portion  of  the  last  Anniud  Beport, 
signed  by  the  Directors,  and  fully  concurred  in  by  Captain  Hliitty. 
"  In  conclusion,  we  believe  the  Prison  System  now  pursued  in  the 
Convict  Department  in  this  country  to  be  as  opposed  to  any  en- 
couragement of  the  Evil-doer  as  it  is  favourable  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Criminal  who  has  suffered  a  sufficient  Penalty  for  his  Offence, 
and  who  desires  henceforward  to  live  on  the  proceeds  of  his  own  in- 
dustry, instead  of  on  that  of  the  community.  He  needs  but  the  means 
so  to  do,  and  these  are  acquired  through  the  extra  industry,  aod  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow,  of  the  Offender- 

'*  The  objection  to  the  System,  of  its  offering  a  Premium  to  Crime, 
if  ever  made,  can  have  no  plaoe  here.  The  early  stages  of  Discipline 
are  sufficient  to  convince  an  inquirer  that  the  objectioQ  would  b^ 
quite  invalid.  The  Dietary,  from  the  commencement  to  tbe  termi- 
nation of  the  Sentence,  is  the  lowest  the  Medical  Officers  will  yuir- 
mit.  The  enforced  Order,  Cleanliness  and  Regularity,  however  im- 
nressive  of  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  casual  observer,  is,  be  it  remem- 
bered, most  repugnant  to  the  previous  habits  of  the  Criminal,  aoi 
most  thoroughly  opposed  to  his  ideas  of  enjoyment.** 
Experienced  persons,  conversant  with  the  Irish   System  and  its 

*  Instances  have,  indeed,  been  known  of  Convicts  purchasing  bread 
from  their  Gratuity  to  better  their  allowed  Bation. 
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dtilj  Mtion  (Captain  Whitty  and  Captain  Knight,  for  example;. 
known  fiill  well  that  it  ia  not  posiible  to  find  any  known  8jit«En  of 
Imprisonment  consistent  with  enlig-htenment,  requiring  more  from 
Criminals  than  is  done  in  this  country.  The  resnlt  is.  perhapi,  the 
b«at  ETidencs  of  success,  bnt  few  return,  and  the  well-doing  of  tbe 
majoritr  can  be  provtd,  not  mppoitd. 

No  Prisoners  have  left  this  country  for  Western  Anitralia  for  tbe 
last  fiT«  years ;  8o  that  no  assistance  in  absorption  has  been  {pren, 
the  System  has  had  to  sUnd  or  to  fall  on  its  merits. 

Under  the  New  Regnlationi,  it  is  quite  clear  that.  Penal  Servitude 
to  Western  Australia  is  to  be  a  reward  for  good  Prison  conduct ; 
this  will  l>e  evident  in  a  comparison  of  a  Ten  years'  Penal  Servitude 
Sentence  to  be  carried  out  at  home  or  in  IVetlern  Anitralta, 

EzTHACT  VBOM  BULia. 

"If  he  ia  sent  to  Western  Australia,  he  will  be  eligible  for  a  TVe- 
\et-of-Ltave  infiet  yrart.  If  detained  at  home,  with  good  eotuhiet, 
he  will  be  retamed_/(/r  leven  and  a-half  yean." 

With  reference  to  the  anotation  from  Mr.  Organ's  Report,  made 
by  Colonel  Jebb,  it  must  be  remembered  that  be  was  then  speaking 
to  a  class  of  Prisoners  who  anticipated  being  released  on  Ticket-o^ 
Leave  in  Western  Australia  instead  of  in  this  conntryi  a  course  they 
woiild  have  infinitely  preferred. 

Sufficient  has  already  been  extracted  from  the  Annual  Report  of 
tbe  Directors  of  Irish  Convict  Prisons  for  1B57,  to  show  how  utterly 
delusive  are  negative  Statistics.  To  conclude  that  70  or  75  per  cent, 
of  the  most  advanced  Criminals  (too  bad  to  be  even  trusted  in  Asso> 
ciation  before  liberation),  indiscriminately  discharged,  are  withstand- 
ing the  strongest  aod  most  real  tests  of  free  life,  because  they  are  not 
reported  to  have  been  re-convicted ;  and  because  written  information 
has  been  received  of  hundreds,  by  the  Chaplains,  where  many  thou- 
sands are  in  question,  is  another  and,  perhaps,  the  strongest  proof  of 
the  urgent  reqidrfmenl  of  more  pontine  and  more  reliable  information, 
as  pleaded  for  in  the  Directors  of  Irish  Convict  Prison's  Report  of 
I83T. 

To  show  the  utter  futility  of  such  a  conclusion,  from  tbe  mere 
fact  of  Convicts  not  bein?  known  as  Re-convicted,  I  again  refer  to 
Police  Sergeant  Loome's  Evidence  before  the  same  Committee,  and 
whatever  errors  he  may  have  mode  and  acknowledged,  in  frequently 
eonfounding  Ticket- of- Leave  Men  with  those  nnconditionatly  dis- 
charged, he  is  quite  clear  that  the  elaii  of  whom  he  speaks  are  Con- 
victs who  have  been  under  sentence  of  Transportation.  He  states 
C3econd  Report,  Questions  and  Answers,  2618,  2919,  1629)  :_ 

"2618,  What  are  the  kinds  of  offences  that  you  have  found  these 
Ticket-of-Leave  Men  committing? — Some  have  been  sent  away  for 
Housebreaking  to  very  heavy  Penal  Servitude,  and  for  Highway  Rob- 
bery. They  may  commit  many  offencei  be/are  they  are  detected ;  tkey 
may  commit  twenty  very  terioui  offencei  before  they  are  detected,  after 
tomiog  hock ;  and  I  have  seen  them  the  same  day  that  they  have 
come  Back  with  their  old  companions  again. 

"3019.  Have  those  men  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  into  work, 
do  yon  know  ? — I  do  not  think  tbey  ever  tried ;  1  have  seen  them 
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nben  th«7  have  com«  back  in  a  day  or  two,  and  they  are  coatinu&lly 
day  and  night,  with  these  parties  with  whom  they  aaaocmted  bet'ore 
they  were  transported,  a  great  many  of  whom  have  been  in  Prison 
repeatedly  ;  drunk  about  the  streets  with  females.  I  think  there  is 
an  exception  ;  1  think  some  men  go  to  work ;  I  know  several  who  go. 

**  2620.  You  have  spoken  of  those  who  haye  miacoDdacted  theu^ 
selves ;  have  vou  the  means  of  knowing  whether  manj  Ticket-of* 
Leave  Men  have  conducted  themselves  weU  on  their  return,  and 
what  proportion  they  bear  to  those  who  have  conducted  themselves 
ill  ?.^i  think  the  majority  have  oondocted  themselves  Tery  bidlj 
since  they  have  been  home ;  where  one  is  reformed  after  coming 
back,  I  think  I  may  say  ten  or  twenty  return  to  their  old  habits 
again." 

Had  the  latest  Report  of  the  Directors  of  Irish  Convict  FrisoDS 
been  quoted  from*  instead  of  one  written  eighteen  montha  since,  it 
would  have  shown  that  their  oMticipaUont  haye  been  viore  ilum  reo" 
lisetL 

As  confirnatory  of  this  statement,  I  shall,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
quote  some  statistics  of  the  results  of  the  Intermediate  system  in 
Ireland : 

Discharged  frnm  the  Intermediate  Prisons  since  Jannaryy 

1856, 1,327 

Of  this  number  were  dischargped  with  commated  sentences* 

unconditionally, •         •  .511 

Discharged  on  Iiicense  .        •        .        .         .         .         .816 

1,327 
Of  the  51 1  unconditionally  discharged,  only  fire  kaye  been  re» 
consigned  to  the  Convict  Prisons.  This  is  on  most  positiye  end  well- 
tested  information. 

Of  the  616  discharged  on  license,  forty-five  have  had  their  Licenses 
revoked,fifteen  of  the  forty-five  for  keeping  bad  company,  dlrankenness, 
failing  to  report  themselves,  &c.  The  re-convictions,  amosiiting  to 
only  thirty,  not  four  per  cent.,  although  467  of  the  816  are  reported 
on,  and  the  information  is  in  their  cases  positive,  and  therefore  rf- 
liable. 

When  I  further  add,  that  from  §ttj  to  sixty  discharged  Convicts 
are  under  constant  notice  in  this  city,  and  that  amongst  them  are 
those  whose  evil  and  daring  deeds  have  formerly  nade  them  but  too 
notorious  to  the  Police* — that  man?  of  these  have  for  upwards  of 
two  years  been  in  daily  work  ;  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  constantir 
and  regularly  communicating  with  the  Police,  fbr  the  parpose  of 
checking  and  correcting  any  report  I  may  receive— it  will,  1  think,  be 
evident  now  much  the  Intermediate  System  and  its  training  have 
accomplished^  not  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  ihe^awer  of  pre- 
vention, the  firm,  judicious,  and  not  inquisitorial  use  or  the  Police . 
An  augmentation  of  numbers  need  not  increase  the  dUffieoltj  to  any 

1*—————    III  ■■  ■■.■■■■■■■»  I         11     ■      .      ■    W  ■■     I.  ■       I    I 

.  *  It  will  be  noted  also  that  many  of  these  Convicts  were  in  the 
habit  of  training  others  to  their  evil  courses ;  their  well-doing  is 
therefore  of  the  greatest  importance. 
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inooBnaient  estMit,  m  tba  tfitom  in  aach  IntermMKat*  Prison  r^u- 
UtHiU  own  tBDiate*  internallf  nod  eiternaUv. 

NOTES  ON  CONCLUSIONS'  DRAWN. 


wion  AHuniM  that  Imonledge  at  oharactor  maj 
1,  bat  that  it  ii  unneeeiarj  and  iDappUeable  to 
Been  hava  a  better  opportunitj  of  ludghtg  tba 
irge  inaaM  than  in  tb«  soialler  niuiiDer*  located 
iiu,  whidi  ia  oontrarj  to  all  experisDoe. 
>n  bat  been  Bhonn  to  bare  no  applicability  to 
I  M  tbe;  ought  to  be  eitablithed.  No  Priaon 
or  unMca  abould  be  of  a  cbaracter  to  unrifice 
of  pUDiabment.  If  bated  QpoQ  tfau  principle> 
of  exbibitieo  to  the  public.  It  U  Dotoriout 
[lrBtuitiea>  ftci  of  different  Convict  Priaoiu  in 
known  to  tboae  oataide  as  inside  tbe  wall*. 
not  having  htmx  even  tried  in  England,  it  ia 
a  a  fulure,  if  inaugurated  under  a  well  Con«id> 

1  and  minnte  inveetigation  on  tbe  part  of  n 
lua  of  ComnwnB  in  1S67.  the;  report  (Siz- 
■■  That  ever;  Convict  on  hie  releaie  with  a 
it  to  be  reported  to  the  Police  of  the  town  or 

ilooel  Jebb  that  the  statement*  of  indiscreet 
f  tba  Police,  given  b;  Convicti  who  have  been 
■re  endeavouring  to  excoae  themselves  front 
e  correct,  although  there  is  Police  and  reliable 

rgue  that  "  Ticliet-of-Leave"  men  have  been 
have  thereby  suffered,  as  no  notiGcation  having 
ica  of  tbe  drcum stance,  this  would  have  been 
'hef  have  been  noticed  in  commo*  with  other 
and  if  tbej  resorted  to  tbe  same  haunts,  it  waa 
■o  to  notice  then.  It  is  in  evidence  before 
ina'  Committee  that  the  Police  did  not  properlj 
'icket-of  Leave  men  and  other  discharged  Oon- 
Ite;  could  clearly  tpeah  wsa,  that  the;  were 
n  under  sentence  of  Traoaportation,  and  that 
«n  gmeraiiy  when  Ibej  said  the;  conaidered  but 
vere  trjing  to  live  bonestl;  ;  that  tbe  Police 
those  who  were  ao  doing,  but  in  some  cases  ab- 
idvised  them.  I  have  quoted  this  in  m;  noteson 
inpervision.)  These  fact*,  and  the  experience 
not  warrant  the  assertion  that  tbe  use  of  Police 
jnten tinned  Criminal. 

rked  well  in  this  countr;  under  precise);  (ini- 
Bngland  (not  tfao«e  of  a  Penal  Colon;),  and 
to  be  an;  reason  to  conclude  that  in  that  coun. 
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try  the  essential  element  in  a  good  Policeman,  dtseretion,  is  wantlnsfi 
there  bein^  ample  evidence  and  Magisterial  experience  tbroaghoat 
England  to  the  contrary. 

In  discharging  Convicts  conditionally  instead  of  uneondttionally, 
at  the  same  period  of  time ^  under  the  act  of  18579  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary to  be  satisfied  that  employment  was  obtained  by  the  dis- 
charged before  liberation  ;  the  power  of  recommittal  to  Prison  for 
misconduct,  and  sufficient  exercise  of  Superrision  to  prerent  the 

Eower  becoming  nugatory,  would  suffice.     It  has  already  been  shown 
ow  important  this  may  be  used  as  protective  to  the  public. 

4thly.  The  Gratuity  of  a  four  years'  Penal  Servitude  Convict  is 
in  England  14/.  2*.  9i,  and  in  Ireland,  7/.  0^.  2/f.  If  he  u  trained 
to  a  proper  use  of  this  Gratuity,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  very 
pressing  necessity  for  further  taxing  the  community  he  has  injured. 
Those  under  longer  sentences  can  earn  still  higher  Gratuities. 

5thly.  No  system  alluded  to  in  page  165  appears  to  be  necessary, 
the  Government  already  aiding  by  Gratuities,  as  it  could  easily  do 
by  special  training,  to  as  great  an  extent  as,  under  a  good  system,  if 
required.  When  every  other  rational  course  has  been  exhauste^i 
and  failed,  the  proposition  alluded  to  might  be  considered.  It 
would,  however,  tend  to  prevent  self-reliance,  and  is  besides  not  io 
accordance  with  the  principle  insisted  on  by  Colonel  Jebb  in  the  2nJ 
Chapter,  '•  dispersion*'  being  a  congregation  of  Convicts  after  dis- 
charge on  works  undertaken  by  the  Government. 

After  deprecating  any  necessity  for  a  change  of  system  in  England, 
Colonel  Jebb  states  : — 

"  I  would,  in  conclusion,  quote  the  opinion  of  not  only  an  impar- 
tial witness,  but  one  who,  at  the  same  time,  has  always  taken  a  very 
philosophical  view  of  social  questions  connected  with  Grime  and  its 
causes.  Mr.  Thompson,  speaking  of  the  present  system  of  Discipline 
and  Management,  and  the  difficulties  which  suddenly  presented 
themselves  on  the  Cessation  of  Transportation,  says,  'There  is  much 
Christian  principle,  much  common  sense,  and  much  ingenuity  in  t)iis 
whole  plan  ;  it  commends  itself  to  the  best  feelings  of  every  heart 
interested  in  the  temporal  and  eternal  well-being  of  Criminals.  It 
i  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  moral  advance  of  our  age,  that   at  the  very 

<  moment  it  was  required  such  a  scheme  could  be  produced,  and  th:it 

'  means  existed  for  carrying  it  into  effect.'    And  after  describing  it 

more  fully  he  states,  'There  is  nothing  of  sentimentalism  in  th^ 
Management — Conduct  is  judged  by  works,  not  by  words  ;  by  deeis, 
not  by  professions.  It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  a  System  more 
complete  or  more  likely  to  accomplish  its  purpose."* 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  question  under  discossion,  it  will  he 

necessary  that  I  should  quote  further  from  the  same  author.     In  the 

'   last  Chapter,  entitled  "  Penal  Servitude  as  it  ought  to  be,**  at  p&^e 

391,  Mr.  Thomson  states  : — 

'  "  There  is  a  great  defect  in  any  Penal  System  which  transfers  at 

once  from  the  exclusion  of  a  Prison  Cell,  or  even  from  an  associati^J 
Labour  gang,  to  the  full,  unrestrained  liberty  of  ordinary  hfe. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  testing  place  to  ascertain  the  actual  result  of  t'le 
previous  Discipline — a  halt-way  house  betwixt  the  Prison  aud  the 
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voild — *  placft  in  which  character  vtvf  he  trol;  proved,  for  the 
Canrict'i  owti  good  and  that  of  the  pnblic."— p.  3914. 

'  Hitherto,  when  a  man  wu  conTicted  and  lentenced  to  Penal 
Setritads,  he  wai  coofined  for  a  short  time  in  a  common  PriBon, 
ilrirtlj  aeparate  from  othert,  then  removed  for  nine  nionthg  to  Pea- 
lonTille,  where  he  bad  the  full  benefit  of  the  Keformatoiy  System  aU 
_._._  ....  -1  .  ,  .,  ^^^  ^j  jj^^  admirable  Governor  and 
ved  to  Portland,  end  there  he  was  a9> 
Labonr,  bat  under  the  stricteit  anper- 

rcanutanees  under  which  this  manlia 
US  that  bis  condnct  during  his  Penal 
ry  HneertaJR,  not  to  aaj  an  aUogether 
i  judge  hit  Character  ;  andthUUtketrtu 
runk  inEtinotivelf  from  contact  with  the 

:  is  a  total  abittuner,  whether  he  will  or 
or  he  is  conitantlj  under  k>cli  and  kej ; 
to  crime ;  in  short,  his  whole  character, 
'  extends,   is  Jbraily  changed  for  the 

kcoomplisbed  on  behalf  of  Oriminals, 
ie  large  step  onwards,  and  prepare  for 

betwiit  the  Associated  Labour  Prisons 
ere  the  Convict's  character  can  be  trulj 
himietf,  ofhU  Officeri,  andofthe  Public, 

forth  with  a  Certificate  which  be  need 
nd  which  a  Master  need  not  be  afraid 

I  at  Portland  and  Dartmoor  were  itepi 
ese  plnces  there  is  much  liberty  in  cer- 
e  individual  responeibilit;,  tboagh  there 
I  a  Pritou  to  afford  u  tufficient  tetti  of 
liat  is  DOW  wanted  is  not  the  erection 
StafF  of  Officials  to  each,  but  onlj 
J  be  made  both  in  connexion  with  Pub* 
in  extensive  private  undertakings." 
ermediale  Establishment,  Mr.  Thomp- 
rs:— 

)nd,  since  the  above  paees  were  written, 
pie,  though  slightly  difibrent  in  detail, 
1  ably  advocated  by  Oaptain  Orofton, 
li  Convict  Prisons,  in  his  'Remarks  on 
lin.  1867,)pp-  fi,  6. 

eing  the  Tiobet-of-Licenae  System  to 
igustOth,  1S53,  that  Lord  Falmerstoa 
IB  and  improvements.  He  stated  ;— 
>e  considered  as  an  experimental  one  to 
rorldng  of  it  fresh  sDcgestions  should 
appear  likely  to  be  easily  accomplished, 
>uld  be  most  happy  to  receive  any  such 
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fuggestions  from  othesrs,  and  profit  bj  th«  lessons  of  eiperience.  H«^ 
believed,  however,  that  on  the  whole  this  was  the  best  mode  that  couU 
be  deviled  to  meet  that  great  change  in  circumst^tfiCfts, which  pr^Tcntitl 
us  from  pursuing  that  course  which  had  hitherto  been  followe<l*' 
Colonel  Jebb  states,  at  page  103,  Chapter  Vlll.: — 
'*  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  observations  1  have  advanced, 
that  I  would  argue  against  an  Intermediate  Stage,  in  limited  numbi'r», 
under  a  superior  class  of  Officers,  and  with  all  neoessarj  appliaLces, 
as  an  abstract  question." 

And,  again,  at  page  i07t  fifth  concluding  observation,  he  appears 
to  recognize  the  vitality  of  the  principle  which  govertm  the  Inter- 
mediate  System.     He  states:-^ 

"It  would  be  very  desirable  to  afford  Con?ict9  some  special  infor* 
mation  or  instruction  in  connexion  with  their  future  prospects,  during 
the  last  few  months  of  their  confinement.'* 

It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  it  will  not  much  longer  remain  an 
abstract  question  in  England,  but  that  it  will,  even  under  modi^ed 
action  and  limited  expcriencei,  itself  develop  au|&cient  resolta  to  in* 
vite  a  further  and  a  more  extended  application  of  its  principles. 

I  have  made  these  notes  in  defence  of  n  sjstem  endeavoured  to  be 
demonstrated  retrograde,  but  which,  in  its  reaultSy  has  enabled  tbe 
Directors  of  Irish  Convict  Prisons  to  employ  Criminals  under  de- 
tention for  the  convenience  and  economy  of  the  Public  Service,  under 
circumstances  of  great  trial,  withont  the  idd  of  Police  or  of  Military 
guards.     This  System  has  been  shown  not  only  to  have  improved  tbe 
moral  condition  of  the  Criminals  subjected  to  it  during  their  dtiteo* 
tion,  but  subsequently  to  their  liberation ;  and  hu  given  such  id* 
creased  facilities  for  dealiog  with  tham  after  discharge  as  to  very 
materially  protect  the  community  by  rendering  even  the  Off«^nd^ra 
less  noxious.     1  have  refrained  ns  nmeh  aa  possible  from  introduciag 
any  matter  not  rendered  incumbent  on  me  by  the  obserTatioos  mi'ie, 
neither  have  I  quoted  the  nameroiu  authoritieA  on  Secondary  Punisa- 
ments,  who  have  minutely  inspected  and  publicly  iwiTocaled  tbe  la« 
termediate  System.     I  have  merely  completed  the  quotations  of  pais* 
ages  from  authors  cited  by  Colonel  Jebb  infavour  of  bia  observatioiis. 
There  are  few  conversant  with  this  subject  who  have  not,  for  *om<i 
years  past,  recognised  a  great  want  ia  our  Convict  treatment,  a  li  ii^ 
in  the  chain  without  which  (however  mueh  through   Prison  con- 
struction, &c.,  we  may  have  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  Pri><>n» 
of  former  years)  the  work  was  still  incomplele,  and  the  real  difBcu'.ty 
unsolved.     This  deficiency  (become  more  evident  and  alarmiug  to  \a 
when  obliged  to  discbarge  our  Convicts  at  homo)  caused  tlt«  Mem- 
bers of  this  Board  to  direct  their  special  attention  to  endeavour  to 
supply  this  want,   to   provide  thsB   link.     Without  pretendmg  to 
originality  of  thought,  tbey  havo  praetioally  applied  principles  ad- 
vocated  by  the  highest  authorities  oa  this  <)uea&ian.     After  oearir 
five  years'  experience  of  the  Prisons  and  Frisooera  of  thta  country, 
these  principles  have  for  nearly  three  years  been  nppliad  and  tested. 
Tbe  results  are  placed  before  the  publie  in  the  last  Annual  Beport  of 
the  Directors  (1867)  ;  they  are  Akvourable  and  trae^  mm),  there<or^. 
will  merit  and  receive  considepation^HK)  £avoarabiak   that  bo  one 
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CDiiverBMil  whh  tba  dMj  action  or  the  Sfstem  cui  for  one  moineDt 
doubt  its  sonndiMW— so  true,  m  to  iDvita  tbo  institutioD  of  the  onlj 
reallat,  "  Sopcrrisioti  after  Liberatioa" 

Before  concluding  this  paper  we  must  give  one  other 

€itract  from  the  Notai,  as  it  fnrDiahea  a  concluBiTe  answer 
to  Colonel  Jebb's  objection  as  to  the  value  of  Convict  Labor. 
Uoder  tbe  general  heading  of  "  Questions  connected  with  the 
Introduction  of  an  Intermediate  Prison,"  Captain  Crofton 

thua,  at  Chapter  V.,  writes  : — 

Qtetiiim*  connected  with  the  irUroductit/n  of  an  Interme^aU  Fritan, 
A  detachment  of  PrimnerB  ffoiiig  to  aad  froiD  tiM  Main  Priion  at 
Portland  to  Vem  Hill,  under  a  Militarj  GoMrd,  bears  do  reBomblinee 
trfaaterer  to  "  Ibtermediate  Priiont,"  Sneh  special  dawes  at  are 
described  here  and  at  Dartmoor  are  aoalogotu  t«  cUases  of  the  same 
deeertptkin  at  Sfrike  laliitd,  whiob  are  tent  from  thanoe  to  perform 
vorlii  at  Qneenstoirn  and  Haulbovlhie  dail;,  though  not  ander  a 
SllliUrj  Guard. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  ontire  mittake  of  the  GoTcnring  principle  of 
Hicfa  Institnttons,  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Jebb,  when,  oblEvioiu  of  the 
special  trainh^  apptianoeB,  be,  he  states  the  chan^  could  be  inaa- 
gnnted  in  an  afternoon,  or  bj  merelj  doubling  hie  rate  of  Orataities. 
Tbe  moral  standard  has  not  •uffered,  as  feared  by  Colonel  Jebb 
[u  tbe  reaolta  will  ibov],  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  very  mnch 
raised.  It  ia  far  easier  to  convey  moral  example  to  the  few  than  to 
the  maasea — due  Care  bem^  taken  that  the  agency  be  tnitable.  The 
^tperteaao  of  the  ablaat  BefbraiBtory  Authorities  support  this 
assertion. 

^  Oolonel  Jebb  ne«t  sthides  to  (he  probability  of  an^  portion  of  the 

"     '   '  'lal  given   ta  Oenviets  in  thase  stages  causing  quarrelling, 

',  trafficking,  gambling,  &o.    AH  tnete  thidgs  ara  poarible; 

MUts  ir  Ihe  tut.    If  they  occvr  befora  liberation  they  will 

7  do  10  after. 

caaes,  I  can  state  from  the  praetioal  eKperience  and  oomtant 
n  of  nearly  three  years  of  the  System,  irill  not  arise  to  act 
3ta)ly  to  ttte  discipline  of  the  Bst^lishnients,  provided  that 
'  sTttein  prerails,  and  Ihe  offending  nentbera  are  at  onoe 
[  from  the  association,  the  tone  of  wbich  they  were  endea- 
tc  lower.' 

el  iFebb  states  that  the  whole  life  of  a  Convict  is  an  exercise 
fbrbearanee,  and  that  little  lemplatiuiu  are  of  no  avaiL  1 
Itlwr  term  tba  PrisoB  life  of  ■  Oonrict  that  of  eampaUary 
Uian  ttt  great  f&rhtirMct.  If  the  little  temptations  amonnt 
dHng,  pHfering,  traflolcing,  gambling,  the  power  of  getting 

re  have  been  only  forty  removals  for  mtacondact  during  the 
leriod,  althongh  1,500  Convicts  have  been  subjected  to  the 


! 
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drunk,  abusing  trust,  &c.,  I  cannot  consider  them  taof*'no  axxnl" 
I  neither  do  others  conversant  with  the  habits  of  Criminals. 

A  perusal  of  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  Irish 
Convict  Prisons,  published  four  months  since,  would  have  answered 
Colonel  Jebb's  objection,  "  that  the  risk  of  losing  liberty,  &c.,  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  messengers  giving  way  to  temptations,  &c." 
He  would  there  have  found  that  the  Intermediate  Prisons  are  now 
for  a  great  part  filled  with  those  under  sentence  of  Penal  Servitude, 
and  that  their  conduct  in  them  could  in  no  way  shorten  or  lengthen  the 
term  of  their  imprisonment.  The  results  for  the  past  year  have  been 
equally  favourable.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  answer  to 
the  objection  that  can  be  given. 
'•  Reference  being  made  to  an  Estimate  of  100  Prisoners  employed 

in  two  Huts,  and  Colonel  Jebb  having  proceeded  to  show  that  b^-  the 
.  location  of  100  Stone-cutters,  each  man  should  be  credited  with  18<. 

\  a-week  instead  of  95.      It  is  merely  necessary  to  remark  that  I  had 

^  estimated  the  cost  of  ordinary  labour,  and  its  applicability  in  reclaim- 

ing lands,  &c.,  the  object  being  to  show  bow  inezpensive  supervision 


I  need  be.     It  would  have  been  equally  easy  to  estimate  for  a  Gang  of 

!  Stone-cutters  from  Spike  Island  ;    but  such  employmeot  is  not  al- 

'  ways  obtained,  and  when  obtained  as  at  Portland,  receives  sometimes 

a  very  different  appreciation  of  its  value  from  I8».  per  week.      Vide 
Mr.  Cooke's  ( the  Admiralty  Engineer's  )  evidence  before  the  Har- 
bour of  Refuge  Committee  in  Juiy»  1667f  with  reference  to  the  la- 
t  hour  of  Portland  Convict  Prison. 

The  following  Questions  and  Answers  appear  to  exemplify  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  that  exists  with  reference  to  estimates  of  skilled 
labour  :— 

"  1544.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  may  say  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  Convict  labour,  as  compared  with  free  labour,  is  as  1  to  3  ?"— 
*'  As  nearly  as  possible  from  1  to  2^  or  S." 

*'  1560.  You  would,  therefore,  only  recommend  the  employment 
of  Convict  labour  where  you  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  Convicts, 
whether  you  employ  them  or  not?** — ^^ Just  so.** 

"  1572.  So  that,  as  far  aa  regards  the  cost  at  which  Works  can  be 
performed,  though  you  have  Convict  labour  for  next  to  nothing, 
there  is  no  economy  m  employing  it  ?"— *•  Exactly." 

"  1573.  So  that,  unless  it  were  with  a  view  to  the  reform  of  the 
Prisoners,  and  other  considerations  irrespective  of  your  work,  but 
more  intimately  connected  with  Prison  discipline,  yon  could  not, 
from  your  experience,  recommend  the  use  or  Convict  labour  ?*' — 
**  That  is  quite  the  case." 

It  is,  therefore,  much  safer  and  less  disputable,  for  general  pur- 
poses, to  estimate  for  the  ordinary  wases  of  a  labourer.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  value  of  clothing,  &c.,  made  in  the  Intermediate  Prisons, 
we  have  considered  it  a  better  course  to  check  the  value  of  the  Pris- 
oner's labour,  estimated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Trades,  by  occas- 
ional sales  made  to  other  Establishments  unconnected  with  the 
Prison  Department. 

The  prices  estimated  at  Smithfield  have  been  found  to  stand  this 
test,  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  better. 
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We  LflTe  now  placed  this  whole  matter  of  Tbe  Iriah  In- 
termediate Convict  Prison,  or  of  Jebb  v.  CroRon,  or  of  the 
Colonel  p.  the  Captain,  as  the  reader  pleases,  before  Uim, 
but  it  IB  a  grave  and  serioua  queafion,  and  involves  this 
cousidenition  also,  that  a  public  servant,  honest,  zealous  and 
able,  aa  ever  served  a  people,  or  deserved  well  of  the  com- 
monwealth,  is  exposed,  in  these  kingdoms,  to  slanders  and 
misrepresentations  of  English  Officials,  who  because  they 
have  themselves  grown  old  in  that  same  service,  are  not 
satisfied  that  younger  and  abler  men  should  work  whilst 
work  is  in  them  to  do  that  duty  to  the  Nation  which  they 
see  they  can  accomplish. 

We  have  watched  anxiously  and  closelv  every  plan,  and 
syatem,  and  phase  of  a  scheme  introduced  by  the  Directors 
of  Convict  rriaons  in  Ireland ;  from  a  petty  provincial 
Board  we  have  seen  them  rise  into  a  Department  to  which 
America,  and  the  more  advanced  European  States,  have  sent 
for  advice  in  matters  of  Prison  Discipline.  Matthew 
Davenport  Hill,  one  of  the  oldest,  ablest,  truest  friends  of 
the  Reformatory  sjBtem,  for  adnlts  or  juveniles,  has  written 
a  paper  upon  the  Irish  Convict  Prisons,  read  by  himself  last 
Octooer  at  Birmingham,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  (and  to 
which  Colonel  Jebb  doea  not  refer,  although  Mr.  Ilill  states 
that  he  examined  etery  phase  of  the  Prisons  and  paid  par- 
ticular jealous  attention  to  Smitiificld,)  and  we  are  able  to 
state  that  afterafouryears'knowledgeoftliia  Doard,  and  after 
a  perfect  acquaintanceship  with  ite  modes  of  viajting,  and 
inspecting,  we  believe  that  more  genuine  results,  more  full, 
perfect  and  complete  successes,  were  never  achieved  by  any 
Government  Board  in  so  short  a  period. 

The  sources  of  the  success  are  two-fold-  Every  member 
of.  and  every  body  under,  the  Board  attends  to  his  duty  ; 
every  Convict  is,  as  far  as  man  can  do  it,  istiividualizbd  ; 
Captain  Crofton  doea  bis  own  peculiar  business  as  Chairman, 
ana  takes  the  opinion,  second-hand,  of  no  man's  character, 
and  BO  he  and  bis  brother  Directors  have  succeeded. 

We  were  their  earliest  friends,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 
the  fashion  to  notice  Prisons  ;  now  that  it  is  the  fashion  it  is 
only  fair  to  give  what  the  Press  generally  ears  about  this 
Battle  of  the  Prisons  ;  bo  in  an  Appendix  to  this  paper  we 
insert  a  few  LBaDERB   from   the  vast  proportion  of  the 
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Journals,  more  especially  London,  which  have  devoted  their 
columns  to  the  consideration  of  this,  the  Notes  of  Captain 
Crofton,  addressed  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

APPENDIX. 
From  the  Leader,  September  the  ith,  1858, 
THE  INTERMEDIATE  PBISON  SYSTEM. 

JEBB  versus  CROFTOV. 

There  is  a  new  feud  between  England  and  Ireland — a  grand  pro- 
test against  anything  like  a  union  between  the  two  countries  ;  bat 
this  tinae  the  O'Connellite  is  an  Englishman,  a  man  in  office,  a  Con- 
servative, a  representative  of  the  status  quo ;  while,  strange  enough, 
the  whole  right  lies  with  Ireland,  and  the  leader  who  stands  forth  as 
the  representative  of  that  conntrj  is  an  English  coontj  magistrate,  also 
holding  office  in  Dublin  Castle.     The  two  combatants  in  this  most 
extraordinary  warfare  are  Colonel  Jebb,  who  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Commission  as  director  of  the  convict  prisons  in  England,  and 
Captain  Walter  Crofton,  who  holds  a  precisely  similar  position  in 
Ireland.     About  a  month  since  Colonel  Jebb's  report  on  tne  English 
prisons  was  published,  and  in  this  volume,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  thd 
director  of  the  convict  prisons  to  present  to  the  Home-office,  there 
are  some  rather  comprehensive  observations  on  the  Irish  system  of 
prison  discipline,  which  Colonel  Jebb  sets  hiaiself  to  criticise  with  all 
the  freedom,  independence,  and  dash  of  a  newspaper  editor.     If  the 
annual  report  on  convict  prisons  had  been  the  Morning  Post  or  the 
Morning  Herald,  and  the  Colonel  had  been  writing  a  leading  article, 
he  could  not  have  discharged  his  duty  in  a  more  appropriate  style. 
In  fact,  he  seems  to  consider  himself  as  the  editor  of  the  prisons, 
and  in  dashing  at  the  Irish  system  be  is  only  firine  »  broadside  at 
**  our  contemporary."    The  conclusions  at  which  his  somewhat  ela- 
borate criticism  ultimately  arrives  are  stated  by  himself  thus  ; — 

First.  The  character  of  the  convicts  in  this  country,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances,  differ  so  much  from  those  in  Ireland,  that  any  plan  for 
congregating  them  together  under  less  control  than  ia  at  present  ex* 
ercised  would  not  be  calculated  to  render  them  more  nt  for  dis- 
charge, or  give  the  officers  to  whose  care  they  might  be  consi^nini 
better,  or  even  the  same  opportunities  of  judging  of  their  character, 
as  those  which  exist  at  present. 

Secondly.  That  even  if  sueb  objects  could  be  promoted  by  reroor- 
ing  selected  convicts  into  separate  suuill  intermediate  establish oients, 
with  diminished  control  and  more  voluntary  action,  the  ezhibitioo 
of  convict  discipline  in  such  a  form  would  impair  the  exemplary  cha- 
racter and  deterrent  effects  of  a  sentence  to  penal  servitude,  which, 
on  all  accounts,  it  is  most  essential  to  preserve  aa  the  most  formid- 
able of  our  secondary  punishments. 

Thirdly.  That  however  desirable  it  oiay  be  io  a  penal  eolony,  and 
however  successful  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  impossible  in  this  cootitry 
to  carry  out  any  general  superintendence  over  discharged  prisoners 
by  the  police  without  interfering  with  the  means  of  their  obtaining 
employment,  and  thus  a  greater  evil  would  be  created  than  any  good 
which  could  possibly  follow. 
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Fonrlhlj.  Tbkt  lh«  eiperiance  gained  io  Iretuid  of  tbe  advuitages 
of  uBtiting  prisoner*  on  discharge,  full;  confirms  the  viewi  that  have 
been  firequentl;  prised  npon  tbe  atCencion  of  the  importance  of  such 
ft  meMor*,  io  order  to  Mcure  the  results  of  a  good  system  of  disclp- 

FinhN.  That  if  such  means  could  be  ays tematicallj  organ iseil_  as 
propoMO,  pave  165,  it  would  be  verj  desirable  to  afford  convicts 
some  special  mformatioo  or  instruction  in  connexion  with  their  futui-o 
proipectt  during  the  last  few  months  of  their  continement,  not  in  se- 
parate intermeaiato  establishments  discoiiDected  from  the  prison.^, 
but  !□  the  stage  of  discipline  which  precedes  dischar)^. 

Now  it  ii  difficult  to  conceive  any  representation  of  so  compact  a 
length  which  cooid  contain  a  larger  amount  of  misconoeption,  mis- 
ilatement,  and  laggeilio  fulti.  No  one  can  suppose  that  Colonel 
Jebb  is  inlenlionally  mis  representing,  or  that  he  wishes  to  itate  what 
ii  not  the  fact  in  a ''  safe''  manner,  but  his  position  on  this  particular 
question  has  been  such  as  to  blind  bis  eyes  to  the  truth,  while  he  has 
ihe  strongest  moral  interest  in  not  seeing  It.  Since  the  people  of 
iliii  country,  however,  have  an  interest  in  knowing  the  fact*,  Capi.^in 
Crofcon  has  performed  a  public  service  in  publishinga  reply  to  Cul- 
one!  Jebb  in  the  furm  ot  Notet  on  Culoiul  Jebb'i  Report  on  Inlerme- 
diati  Pritont,  printed  by  Messrs  Thorn  and  Son,  of  Dublin.  We 
take  Captain  Orofton's  Notet  as  a  memorandum,  but  we  may  remark 
that  hsTing  kept  tbe  subject  constantly  in  view  lung  before  the  pre- 
sent contest  between  England  and  Ireland  was  created —before,  in- 
deed,  tbe  present  system  of  convict  discipline  was  establislied— we 
can  cooBrn)  Captain  Crofloo's  statements  to  a  great  eitent  from  our 
own  knowledge,  and  can  suatain  bis  opinion  with  our  own,  and  with- 
DQt  qualification. 

It  will  ba  observed  that,  in  the  first  conclusion.  Colonel  Jebb  as- 
suuas  tiutttha  character  of  convicts  differs  from  the  character  of 
tbe  same  class  in  Ireland  and  that  the  circumstances  diHer  ;  whith 
ma;  b«  true  if  th»  Colonel  simply  means  that  one  may  bear  inure  of 
tbe  brogue  in  Ireland,  that  tbe  convicts  mav  exhibit  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  violence  and  a  minor  proportion  ot  theft,  that  they  int.)  be 
Boman  Catholic  rather  than  Protestant,  and  so  forth.  Hut  essenti- 
ally the  olasaes  are  the  same, — ignorant  men,  ill-bestowed  in  life, 
growing  up  with  passions  and  bodily  powers  which  tliey  know  not 
how  to  control, — hungry,  lawless,  uncared  for,  and  falling  iiilo  bad 
coursea  tbrongh  example  and  circumstancs.  -  One  of  tlie  distinctions 
which  Ooil«iielJebb  pretends  to  see  is,  that  in  Ireland  the  general  fuel- 
ing is  mora  with  tbe  convict  than  in  England  ;  a  conjecturul  inference 
drawn  from  the  treatment  of  lawless  characters  by  tbe  peasantry  in 
the  siater  ulaad,  while  Colonel  Jebb  applies  it  by  assuming  that  the 
emplojing  nlsisrn  are  mora  ready  to  receive  discharged  convicts  as 
workmen  and  servants.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  MMiaspiioD. 

The  secoad  of  his  conclnsions  assumes  that  the  convicts  for  the 
iMemMdiaie  astablishmtnts  mast  be  selected,  and  that  the  general 
diseipline  MDit  be  modifiedi  These,  again,  are  assumptions  tbe  re- 
vsrM  of  tha  fact.     In  Ireland,  as  Captsin  Croflonshowa  us  by  tbeie 
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Notes,  the  convict  goes  through  the  larger  proportion  of  his  sentenre 
in  the  ordinary  prison  ;  should  his  conduct  there  be  orderly,  ht;  be- 
comes eligible  to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  intermediate  prisons, 
those  in  which  the  convicts  are  employed  on  rude  labour,  or  in  some 
kind  of  artisan  work,  according  to  their  previous  training  and  bodilj 
capacity.  But  there  is  no  other  **  selection"  in  this  process.  About 
seventy-five  convicts,  or  indeed  a  larger  number,  prove  to  be,  sooner 
or  later,  available  for  this  transfer  ;  the  selection,  if  such  there  a,  b 
found  in  that  residuum  of  convicts  who  prove  to  be  absolutely  incor- 
rigible, or  who  perpetually  relapse,  and  who  must  go  through  their 
whole  sentence  in  unmitigated  and  unqualified  imprisonment.  Be- 
sides the  intermediate  prisons,  the  prison  directors  of  Ireland  bare 
latterly  established  the  use  of  ingeniously  constructed  hats,  each  cap- 
able of  holding  about  one  hundred  men,  and  easily  taken  down  and 
put  up  again  where  out-door  labour  may  render  such  kind  of  shelter 
requisite.  This  enables  no  small  number  of  convicts  to  be  emploTfMl 
in  out -door  work.  While  they  are  thus  engaged  they  are  still  sub- 
jected  to  hard  prison  fare ;  and  they  have  the  opportunity  of  per- 
forming work  harder  than  that  which  is  exacted  from  them  in  the 
prison.  Their  privileges  consist  in  the  opportunity  of  earning  a 
small  gratuity,  which  they  may  lay  out  at  once  or  lay  by,  in  associat- 
ing together,  and  in  enjoying  some  degree  of  freedom— under  the 
strictest  watch  and  guard.  To  a  great  extent  the  labour  thus  em- 
ployed renders  the  prison  self-supporting ;  but  the  chief  effect  is  that 
the  prisoners  are  gradually  trained  in  some  cases  for  a  return  to  a 
life  of  industry  and  freedom  out  of  doors,  in  others  not  for  returning 
to  that  life,  but  for  making  their  first  acquaintance  with  it,  sinct; 
they  have  never  known  it. 

Colonel  Jebb's  third  conclusion  assumes  that  althoogh  a  plan  of 
olice  superintendence  over  discharged  prisoners  may  succeed  in  Ire- 
and  it  is  impracticable  in  England ;  but  here  again  the  ColoQel 
dashes  his  head  against  the  rock  of  evidence  which  stands  to  coO' 
front  him,  not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  England.  Such  asuperinten- 
dence  is  maintained  in  this  country,  as  Captain  Crofton  shows  bv 
quoting  the  blue-book  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Transportation 
about  three  sessions  back — that  committee  which  Colonel  Jebb  tried 
to  convince  that  transportation  must  be  continued  because  it  wouU 
be  impossible  to  control  the  convicts  at  home  or  to  provide  for  them 
on  discharge. 

But  in  Ireland  the  prisoners  are  discharged  ;  there  are  at  present 
between  fifty  and  sixty  convicts  in  the  city  of  Dublin  alone  in  em- 
ployment. New  as  the  system  is,  some  of  these  men  have  been  in 
regular  daily  employment  for  two  years.  And  bow  is  this  managed? 
By  the  unceasing  exertions  of  Captain  Crofton,  of  Air.  Organ,  the 
Lecturer,  and  of  their  coadjutors,  to  find  employment,  to  keep  up  the 
men  at  their  duty,  to  multiply  employers,  to  multiply  the  examples  of 
success  in  this  direction,  and  in  short  to  carry  out  tbat  system  which 
Colonel  Jebb  pronounces  to  be  impossible.  Everything  is  impossi- 
ble to  the  unwilling  ;  possibility  sometimes  means  nothing  more  thoo 
the  will  to  do  the  thing.  Colonel  Jebb  assumes  that  pohce  superin- 
tendence is  impracticable,  because,  he  says,  in  the  earlier  part  of  hii 
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Obaerrktioni,  if  the  police  know  the  convict,  hi>  omplojer  will  know, 
ind  his  fellow- workmen  will  know,  and  he  will  be  driven  ■wij'  from 
hi]  engsgeEaent.  This  mmj  hftve  been  true  in  some  instaDcea  where, 
u  in  England,  the  police  Hftre  no  diatinct  indications  to  guide  them, 
but  iQ  Dublin,  under  the  ceaMleu  luperintendence  of  Oaptwn  Orof. 
ton,  the  police  manage  to  maintain  a  watch  over  the  diicharged  con- 
TJeta  ;  thej  are  the  initramenta  to  convey  to  the  bead-quarters  a 
■landing  report  upon  the  behaviour  of  the  men,  a  report  marked  by 
eitrsordinarilj  few  instances  of  failure  ;  and  aa  we  hava  seen  alreadj 
the  ajttem  continues  to  expand,  instead  of  being  proTented  hv  the 
impracticabilitj  whioh  so  alarms  the  imagination  of  Colonel  Jebb. 

In  the  fourth  of  his  conclusions,  admitting  the  impressiveness  of 
the  experience  gained  in  Ireland,  Colonel  Jebb  iniinnates,  as  he  has 
done  more  distinctly  in  an  earlier  portion  of  his  Obiervatiune,  that 
the  intermediate  system  carried  out  in  Ireland  originated  in  England, 
uid  almost  with  his  own  department.  He  points  to  the  Refuge  at 
Polbam,  established  on  the  strength  of  an  opinion  b;  Lord  Palmen- 
lon,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  place  loonten  "  in  some  inter- 
mediate condition  between  cloie  impritonment  and  diicharge  on 
licence" — not  a  very  specific  description,  certainly  not  indicating  any- 
thing like  the  systtm  we  have  already  dewiribed.  But  Uiia  treat- 
ment is  applied  to  women  exclusively;  Colonel  Jebb  oontMidtng  that 
men  should  be  dealt  with  in  masaes,  women  alone  individnallji.  He 
(hows  DO  grounds  for  this  extraordinary  anthropological  dictum. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  value  of  mass  treatment  is  very  limt- 
lar  with  regard  to  men  and  women  both,  and  that  the  training  of  both 
sexes  must  prinripallj  depend  upon  the  close  ap[dieation  of  a  system 
to  the  individual  character.  In  the  case  of  women,  however,  there 
is  rather  a  considerable  difBcuUj.  Their  numbers  are  not  so  great 
amongst  the  convicted  classes,  and  it  generally  proves  that  their  cha- 
racters are  more  irregular,  while  there  is  much  greater  difficulty  in 
restoring  them  to  regular  life,  partly  on  account  of  the  severer  retri- 
bution which  attends  the  fall  of  woman.  Thus  an  intermediate  sta^e 
la  applied  by  any  official  machinery  with  much  great  difficulty,  while 
there  is  not  the  suae  targe  demand  for  it.  Ou  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  found  in  Ireland  Chat  a  charitable  apparatus,  the  agenc^r  of  cer- 
tain charitable  associations,  has  been  tumcient  for  the  purpose  and 
the  most  suitable  ;  and  this  is  very  intelligible  when  we  remember 
hov  much  women  are  governed  bj  feeling,  and  how  good  a  medium 
tuch  associations  are  for  the  application  of  feeling  to  the  case.  The 
n  Ireland,  however,  with  regard  to  men,  whose 
lition  demand  the  whole  strength  that  the  State 
ipon  the  subject,  began  with  Captain  Crofton  and 
,e  Irish  department,  in  1855  or  before,  when  tbejr 
opt  the  process  of  individualising  as  the  basis  of 
jrstem.     Colonel  Jebb's  fourth  conclusion  is  evi- 

0  create  the  impression   that  if  he  does  adopt  the 

1  only  because  Ireland  has  adopted  his  example, 
luffered  to  carry  oS  that  impression  long. 

"  that  the  best  plau  of  carrying  out  the 


ng  for  men  would  bei  not  by  separate  prisons,  but 
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bj  **  some  ipecial  information  or  instruotiun,**  ftc.<~term8  rafficieotly 
vague.     He  assumee  that  the  Irish  fijjitem  would  not  succeed  in 
England,  because  a  gang  of  men  have  been  employed  at  Yern  Uill 
on  the  fortifications,  at  some  distance  from  Portland  Prison ;  and 
he  thinks  that  if  the  Irish  system  were  tntrodmced  amongst  thera,  it 
might  make  them  more  zealous  at  their  work,  but  might  give  occas- 
ion to  some  disorder.    For  within  the  Portland  Prison  associated 
rooms  have  been  tried'— 'rooms  in  which  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to 
meet  for  meals,  for  reading  together,  and  for  conversation  in  the 
evenings,  with  such  serious  detriment  to  their  morals,  that  the  cha{>- 
lains  have  begged  the  discontinuance  of  the  experiment,     CoIotmI 
Jebb  imagines  that  these  cases  amount  to  something  Uke  an  experi- 
ment of  the  Irish  system  in  England :  we  will  not  insult  the  under- 
standing of  the  reader  by  showing  how  puerile  is  such  a  suppoMtion. 
Evidently  his  idea  of  "some  special  information  or  instruction,"  coo- 
sists  of  a  little  schoolmaster  tutoring — a  sort  of  lay    preaching— a 
writing-lesson  style  of  treatment -for  the  men  some  months  b«for« 
they  are  finally  discharged  from  prison  ;  and  again  we  will  not  iusuit 
the  reader  by  exposing  the  puerility  of  that  notion.     The  Iri^b  «ts- 
tem  has  been  barely  three  years  in  operation  ;  since  January,  1806, 
1 327  prisoners  have  been  discharged  from  the  intermediate  prisons. 
511   unconditionally!  816  on  licence*    Of  the  616,  dO  have  been  re- 
convicted.    Colonel  Jebb  assumes  that  30  per  cent,  will  relapsci  but 
in  Ireland  we  find  on  practical  experience  that  onlv  4  per  cent,  do  $o. 
Of  the  same  number,  45  have  had  their  licences  revoked — have  been  re- 
called to  prison  for  relapsing  into  bad   courses,  drinking,  keepin? 
evil  company,  failing  to  report  themselves,  &c.     The  information  on 
these  subjects  is  positive  and  specific.     Of  the  511  discharged  from 
the  intermediate  prisons  unconditionally,  5  have  been  re-convicted— 
not  one  per  cent.     It  is  needless  to  contrast  this  practical  experience 
in  Ireland  with  Colonel  Jebb's  unfounded  and  onargumentative  as- 
sumptions. 

From  the  Spectator,  September  4,  1858. 

ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  PRISONS. 

Why  did  Colonel  Jebb  in  his  annual  report  on  the  progress,  state, 
and  prospects  of  English  convict  prisons,  include  observations  oa 
the  Irish  convict  prisons  ?  Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  answer  this 
question  when  we  have  glanced  at  the  character  of  Colonel  Jebh's 
observations,  and  compared  his  view  of  Irish  prisons  with  the  facts. 

Colonel  Jebb,  principal  Director  of  English  Convict  Prisons,  Has 
placed  on  record  his  present  ideas  about  the  Irish  prisons.  IK- 
starts  from  the  principle  that  **  male  convicts  must  oe  treated  m 
masses  rather  than  according  to  their  individual  characters,"  indivi- 
duality must  be  more  regarded  with  female  convicts.  Certain  <*  si^- 
sociated  rooms  "  giving  increased  liberty  of  taking  meals  together, 
of  reading,  and  of  conversing  during  evenings,  have  been  tried  at  the 
English  Prison  of  Portland,  taking  men  from  the  solitary  cell  of  tU 
prison,  and  allowing  some  fifty  of  them  to  assemble  in  each  room; 
but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moran,  and  his  successors  in  the  office  of  chaplain, 
•*have  each   and  all  represented  that  there  is  a  gradual  loss  of  the 
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moral  adnntagM  wfaiefa  cw  bs  gained,"  aai  have  urged  the  diicoD- 
liDDuce  of  the  uaooutod  roomi.  If  it  ware  propowd  to  Mleot  (oroe 
if  the  htU  men  for  MWoiatioD,  there  would  thsa  be  a  low  in  with- 
Jnaing  tbe  exewpUr;  in«i  who  are  tpread  through  all  the  working 
urtiM.  About  ■  mile  and  %  half  from  the  Portland  pritOD,  300  men 
m  enploTtd  on  the  fortiflcaticKii  of  yeru-Hill,  a  poBition  which 
^^laael  Jafab  tbiaki  analegoui  to  that  of  tha  huU ;  and  if  there  were 
loma  additjoual  indnlgencei  granted  to  tfaaae  men,  the;  might  per* 
up*  DM  Bore  uertion,  and  might  pouiblj  be  trnited  to  go  a  joor- 
iFj  with  WMi»pai  I  but  luoh  t«Bt>  of  moral  character  would  be  value- 
esa  in  aa  Eoghah  prison.  Colonel  Jabb  admiti  that  auiRtaoce  on 
Licbarge  b  *'  tha  taorat  of  toaoesa  in  anj  s^atem  of  reforinatorv  dia- 
iplina,"  bnt  in  the  Iriah  caae,  he  mji,  "  ool;  "i  per  cent  of  the  men 
iif  acleoted  from  the  bod;  as  aniioiu  to  ant«r  on  an  honest  courte  of 
ife,"  and  thaj  ara  altogetfaaf  different  from  the  clau  of  English  con- 
Ficla.  Hawerar,  ha  diMOvara  one  camte  of  the  sncceai  in  Ireland, 
Lnd  he  even  intimalai  aome  aSbrt  in  tba  aane  direction  for  England. 
"The  ahief  cauaa  of  the  meaaare  of  auoceas  which  baa  attended 
his  e:f  parimMil  (in  Ireland)  ma;  with  greater  probability  he  traced 
Urtctlr  to  tha  amotuit  of  aaaiatance  aRorded  to  the  men  through  his 
Mr.  Organ  the  Lecturer's}  indefatigable  labours  in  providing  places 
T  emploTmcBt  for  tbatn,  in  visiting  them  after  discharge,  in  encour- 
igiDg  and  protocting  then  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  difficulty, 
lie  orisiaof  their  fate.  He  modesti;  keeps  its  importance  out  of 
ighl,  but  it  appears  neverthelesa,  •  •  •  •  fjew  hopes,  new 
Molotions,  and  oettcr  feelings  have,  in  tba  majority  of  oases,  been 
mparted  to  prisoners  ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  common  sense  and 
ommon  jnatice  not  to  make  an  effort  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  to 
ring  then  into  play. 

"  Experiments  are  in  progreis  in  forming  a  connecting  link  between 
he  prisons  and  various  benevolent  aocietiea  in  thii  country,  which, 
L  is  hoped,  may  give  more  effect  to  thoae  efforts," 
The  English  director  assumes  from  the  eipurienoe  gained  In  this 
ountry  daring  the  last  four  jrara  and  a  half  with  the  release  of 
\500  convicts,  that"  the  prospect  or  continuance  of  employment  of 
he  great  ranjerity  only  depends  upon  their  feilow-workmen  and 
Kif^boors  not  knowing  that  they  were  ticket-of-leave  men.'' 

But  the  circumitancea  in  Ireland,  he  maintains,  are  different. 
'The  intermedtate  system  there  is  extended  to  males  which  I  have 
expedient  here."  Besidaa,  later  in  his  lucubra- 
at  tha  object  of  imprisonment  is  not  the  refor- 
erS)  bnt  "  the  prevention  of  crime  "  by  deterring 
inks  that  the  syetem  has  be«t  ai  much  solWnad 
aid  foe. 

nd  solemn  dnty  of  a  Oovernment  to  take  mea- 
B  criminal  whom  tbe  aenteoce  of  the  law  baa 
control,  and  fitting  him  to  become  a  better 
Much  has  been  done,  and  much  aacoeti  haa 
toads  in  this  direction  ;  bnt  no  plan  haa  been 
I  the  punishment    due   to  crime    nas  been    loat 
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**It  is  my  firm  conyiction  that  the  QoTemment^  in^iving  wmc- 
tion  from  time  to  time  to  the  presi^nt  carefally  devised  sjstem, 
have  gone  quite  as  far  in  the  way  of  encouragement — relaxation  of 
discipline,  and  care  for  the  prisoner's  hest  interests  during  confine- 
ment— as  is  either  expedient  or  necessary.  Convict  discipline,  as  it 
now  stands,  plainly  exhibits  these  features  ;  whilst  those  of  the  ponal 
sentence  which  has  been  passed  by  the  judge  hav«  not  been  obliter- 
ated." 

On  all  these  considerations,  he  deprecates  the  risk  of  such  an  ex* 
periment  in  England  as  that  tried  in  Ireland.  Most  particularK  he 
thinks,  *'  that  however  desirable  it  may  be  in  a  penal  colony,  and 
however  successful  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  impossible  in  this  country 
to  carry  out  any  general  superintendence  over  discharged  prisoners 
by  the  police  without  interfering  with  the  means  of  their  obtaining 
employment,  and  thus  a  greater  evil  would  be  created  than  any  good 
which  could  possibly  follow.**  For  throughout  his  remarks  Colonel 
Jebb  assumes  the  total  difference  between  England  and  Ireland. 

We  shall  soon  perceive  that  the  English  Director  labours  under  s 
total  misconception  of  the  facts  as  they  have  been  elicited  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Irish  system,  and  we  shall  understand  why  he  so 
misconceives  the  facts  as  well  as  so  misapplies  them.    In  Ireland, 
Colonel  Jebb's  starting  principle  has  been  absolutely  reversed  by  ex- 
perience.    It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  effect  of  any  system  ot 
discipline,  castigation,  moral  restraint,  or  reformation,  is  more  ef- 
fectual in  proportion  as  it  is  carried  out  individual ly,  suid  this  is 
principally  the  case  with  regard  to  men.     With  regard  to  women, 
experience  again  has  reversed  the  converse  of  this  rule,  for  its  of«er- 
ation  is  not  so  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  the  female  sex.       It  mar 
generally  be  counted  that  any  influence  on  women  is  less  positive  and 
certain  in  its  effects,  from  a  less  fixity  of  character,  a  greater  softness, 
and  a  tendency  to  be  influenced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  presoDt. 
Moreover,  the  whole  sex  being  in  a  less  responsible  position^  more  gov- 
erned  by  the  men  of  the  grade  or  circle  to  which  the  -individual  be- 
longs, it  necessarily  follows  that  women  are  less  often  called  to  ac- 
count  by  the  criminal  law.     Perhaps,  also,  something  lies  in  the  hct 
that  women  are  on  the  whole  more  conscientious  than  men,  and  Ics^ 
addicted  to  evil  of  any  kind.  Whatever  the  causes  may  be,  the  women 
convicts  are  much  fewer,  but  being  fewer,  that  very  fact  points  oat 
those  who  are  convicted  as  being  more  reckless  in  proportion  to  the 
average  of  their  sex  than  the  convicted  men  are,  less  easy  to  be  reined, 
and  at  the  same  time  infinitely  more  difficult  to  be  disposed  of  on  d>-- 
charge.     Who  will  take  a  woman  from  prison  ?     The  very  propo^^t. 
tion  wears  the  aspect  of  an  imposibility  stated  in  terms.     Hence  the 
directors  of  Irish  prisons  have  justly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  wo- 
men are  not  so  readily  to  be  treated  by  the  method  of  intermediate 
prisons,  but  by  the  intermediation  of  charitable  institutions,  such  as 
the  Golden   Bridge  and  other  admirable  associations  to  which   ve 
have  referred  in  former  papers.      But  imagine  setting  the  g^otie 
hand  of  charity  in  this  way  to  perform  the  great  public  duty  «ith 
reference  to  those  masses  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  those  le- 
gions of  whose  reformation  Colooel  Jebb  will  give  no  certificate. 

The  English  Director  thinks  that  intermediate  treatment  will  n<it 
succeed  becaube  a  gang  of  men  employed  at  Vern-flill,  without  ii^uch 
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ighl;  reformed  sUU,  and  the  auoci- 
it  succeeded.  He  might  w  well  have 
'  cbain-gaog  in  AiutraliA  employed  in 
n  uij  number  of  convicta  that  be 
into  a  bar-parlonr.  It  it  quite  true, 
kt  great  adTantagea  are  attained  bj 
:cording  to  general  rule*  which  ^o- 
ancb  rule*  are  not  all  lufficieot.  The 
that  aemi-militarj  orgauitation  into 
iblj  artificial  state  to  the  chaoa  and 
linarj  condition  of  "  the  dangeroua 
itermediate  prison  is  not  to  bold  out 
reward  "  for  the  good  conduct  of  the 
t  dietarj  m  that  uied  at  the  Fulham 
at  piss,  puddingi,  halted  meat,  soup, 
J  of  "  carle  ", — not  to  promiie  tha 
and  the  gratuit;  of  a  discharged  con- 
9  £7-  The  object  of  the  intemediate 
1  of  the  prisonor'i  change.  In  that 
i  of  awocistion, — under  luperriaioD  t 
1  lie  cootinuei  to  emplof  it  properly ; 
one;.  To  a  Terj  modest  extent,  be 
struction,  partioularl;  calculated  to 
tentioQ  upon  bis  future  respooaibilitjr 
eatment  which  doea  not  allow  hope 
makes  it  dawn  gradu^j  in  hia  mindj 
luing  influence  of  bard  fare  and  bard 
lainpered  into  better  behaviour,  but 
ice  the  haudred  men  who  are  asaoci- 
of  the  Irish  system  continue  to  ob- 
Leir  duties  without  an;  demoralizing 
it  such  treatment  bears  no  resem- 
ern-Uill,  or  to  the  associated  rooma 
Dg  of  eveninn  at  Portland.  And  of 
irs  at  probable  if  the  Vem-Hill  and 
ried  out  further,  has  no  force  what* 
ce  of  the  hat  sjatem  or  of  the  inter- 


iicbarged  conrictt  of  their  employ- 
lat  there  hat  been  a  o«rtain  obserra- 
tept  up  without  interferenofl  except 
WDO  have  gone  back  to  bad  couraei. 
^  Sergeant  Loome  aa  a  witness  be- 
nittee  of  the  Oommoni.  And  of 
jondon.  Undonbtedl;  there  are  In- 
tervatloD  of  the  police,  who,  when  a 
er  enters  a  neighbourhood,  become 
1  for  want  of  an;  definite  plan  resort 
mounts  to  espionage,  with  much  ir- 
erhapt  some  danger  to  his  emplo;. 
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ment ;  but  this  objection  ceases  wbeo  tb«  police  have  definite  iDstruc** 
tioDs,  and  what  is  more  when  the  police  ttiemselTes  are  under  super- 
vision  of  higher  officers  anxious  to  secure  the  sncevM  of  the  process. 
This  has  been  found  in  Onblin. 

The  saccess  of  the  Irish  prisons  we  have  already  stated.  Of  13?? 
prisoners  discharged  from  the  intermediate  prisons  since  1856,  511 
were  discharged  unconditionally,  816  on  licence.  Of  the  61 1  uncon- 
ditionally discharged,  ft?6  baT«  been  reconsigned  to  conrict  prisons. 
Colonel  Jebb  rather  boasts  that  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  fall 
back  m  England — hot  of  the  remaining  seventy  per  cent  we  have 
only  negative  information.  Of  816  discharged  on  licence  in  Ireland 
we  learn  that  467  have  been  reported  on-— many  having  come  to  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  where  there  is  no  sueb  supervision.  Only  30  [4 
per  cent]  havsne  been  reconvicted ;  while  45  have  bad  tbehr  licences 
revoked,  15  of  the  number  for  keeping  bad  company,  dnmkenness,  or 
neglect  to  report  themselves.  Fifty  or  sixty  of  the  discharged  con- 
victs are  under  constant  notice  in  Dublin  city ;  amongst  them  are 
men  once  notorious  for  evil  and  daring  deeds,  yet  many  of  these  have 
been  for  upwards  of  two  years  in  reffular  doily  work. 

This  last  para^apb  seems  to  settle  Colonel  Jebb's  melancholy  fear 
that  work  would  not  be  found  for  discharged  convicts ;  but  in  Cap- 
tain Crofton*s  Notes  we  hsve  the  reason  at  oooe. 
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The  good  conduct  of  the  men  for  whom  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  employment,  through  the  right  feelings  of  worthy 
employers,  emboldens  me  to  make  repeated  applications  to  the  same 
employers  for  others  of  our  men.  To  find  continuous  employmt-Dt 
for  the  men  is  sometimes  rather  difficult ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  have  it 
inferred  that  even  to  find  employment  at  all  for  them  at  all  periods 
of  the  year,  is  easy.  Much  exertion  is  required,  and  a  wide  circle  of 
fViends  necessary ;  but  all  these,  without  the  good  conduct  of  the 
men  themselves,  would  soon  prove  valueless.  This  I  impress  upon 
them  inside  and  outside  the  Institution,  that  all  depends  upon  their 
own  conduct ;  and  T  always  keep  before  them  bow  much  harm  even 
one  man  can  do,  and  how  far  easier  it  is  to  make  enemies  for 
themselves  and  the  system  by  the  slightest  act  of  misconduct, 
than  to  make  friends  by  a  long  series  of  good,  honest,  and  unex- 
ceptionable conduct." 

xes,  this  is  the  reason  for  the  success  in  Ireland, — the  earnest 
personal  activity  of  the  superiors.  One  reason  why  Colonel  Jebt> 
has  conceived  so  imperfect  an  idea  of  the  facts  in  Ireland  is, 
that  he  has  looked  to  the  reports  of  Captain  Crofton  and  Mr. 
Organ  eighteen  nsontbs  back,  not  to  the  annual  report  published 
four  months  since,  with  a  year's  additional  experience.  Another 
reason  is^  that  some  time  since.  Colonel  Jebb  committed  himself  to 
a>  positive  opinion  that  no  intermediate  System  could  be  effectual! r 
carried  out,  and  that  therefore  transportation  mtist  be  continued. 
And  the  reason  why,  in  reporting  on  the  English  system.  Colonel 
Jebb  has  gone  aside  to  notice  tbe  Irish  sy^m  is,  that  the  great  sac- 
cess across  St.  Qeorge's  Channel  stands  as  a  shining  rebuke  of  tbo«e 
officials  who  still  neglect  its  practical  example,  aStf  are  trying  to 
compromise  between  the  trath  which  it  has  established  and  tbe  as. 
sumptions  which  it  has  refuted. 
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To  t/ie  Editor  of  the  Irish  Quarterly/  Jieeietv. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  believe  the  simple  history  of  my  experience 
will  beat  effect  the  object  I  have  in  view  in  writing  you  this 
letter. 

I  gave  you  in  my  former  letters  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  having  some  certain  employment  secured  for  the  girls  who 
slionld  be  ready  to  leave  reformatories.  I  cannot  cease  to 
impress  this  alf-important  point,  as  otherwise  the  hope  of 
perseverance  must  be  faint  indeed. 

It  is  true  all  agree  as  to  this  being  essentia) ;  bat  yet  it 
is  discouraging  to  find  that  many  seem  to  think  the  indus- 
trial part  an  alter  thought  that  can  wait  its  time :  this  I 
beliere  a  fatal  error,  as  it  will  be  no  longer  time  to  begin 
fo  establish  what  can  only  succeed  after  a  long  trial  and 
UDweaiied  labour.  Above  all,  the  secret  of  the  reformed 
girl  most  be  kept,  and  yet  how  do  so,  if  the  period  of 
commencing  Industrial  Establishments  be  deferred  nntil  the 
children  now  about  to  be  adopted  ior  reform  be  ready  to 
leave  their  blessed  homes  of  shelter. 

We  have  been  so  long  aware  of  this  want,  and  so  sura 
that  it  would  be  recognised,  that  in  spite  of  difficulty  and 
debt,  we  have  kept  on  our  industrial  school  ;lBnd  now  it 
has  taken  a  new  phase. 

While  our  laundry  was  in  operation  I  had  occasion  to  aek  a 
benevolent  Guardian  of  the  South  Dublin  Union  for  an  in- 
trodaction  to  the  Matron  in  order  to  take  out  some  girls  to 
work.  UiB  answer  is  still  ringing  in  my  ear :  "I  wul  give 
you  one  certainly,  but  I  would  not  advise  you  to  take  any 
of  the  inmates,  a«  they  are  all  bad."  Ue  did  not  say  it 
unkindly — but  he  thought  it  only  fair  to  warn  me.  as  he 
knew  I  bad  innocent  girls  at  work  in  St.  Joseph's,  and 
feared  lo  spoil  them,  and  expose  me  to  lose  property  which 
should  be  confided  to  tlieir  charge,  if  I  received  tbcm  into  the 
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Institution.  I  accepted  bis  letter,  but  instead  of  going  to 
tbe  Sontb  Dublin  Union,  I  drove  to  the  North,  as  1  wa? 
acquainted  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain,  and  thou^'-ht 
he  would  only  be  too  glad  to  select  some  good  girls  forme. 
On  my  arrival,  I  told  him  why  I  came  to  him,  at  the  same 
time  expressed  my  horror  at  what  I  had  then  learned,  lor 
the  first  time,  that  all  poor  girls  entering  the  Union  miirlit 
give  up  the  hope  of  bearing  a  respectable  character  aftt-r- 
wards.  He  said,  **  I  am  not  surprised  at  what  has  bcoii 
said  to  you,  although  I  think  it  a  harsh  judgment  to  epre^ni 
abroad ;  but  when  you  remember  that  these  girls  are  ia 
daily  contact  with  the  most  depraved,  can  you  be  surprist'd 
that  suspicion  and  distrust  will  attach  itself  to  their  o^tu 
characters  ;  however,  come  with  me  and  I  will  shew  you  a 
number  of  children  whose  innocence  I  can  vouch  for.  As 
children,  they  are  as  yet  safe  from  the  contamination  that 
awaits  them  in  the  women's  ward/'  I  accompanied  him : 
several  girls  from  11  to  16  years  of  age  were  at  once  calltvi 
out ;  all  looked  eager  and  anxious  when  told  I  had  come  to 
select  a  few  workers  ;  but  how  sad  it  was  to  be  obli;red  to 
refuse  all,  as  none  were  strong  enough  for  tlie  work  then  to 
be  done.  I  went  to  the  women's  ward,  and  there  got  one 
girl  whom  he  said  he  could  recommend.  I  was  afraid  to 
take  more  from  that  unclassified  division. 

Having  given  up  the  laundry  for  the  reasons  stated  in  a 
former  letter,  and  provided  places  for  our  reformatory  girls 
and  other  interns,  we  removed  our  extern  industrial  chil- 
dren to  a  house  convenient  to  the  principal  patronesses,  and 
could  not  resist  making  an  effort  to  save  some  of  these  poor 
children  of  the  Union.  We  have  brought  out  seven  of  them, 
and  have  engaged  a  matron ;  they  are  now  ten  weeks  with 
us,  and  are  beginning  to  earn  something  towards  their  sup- 
port by  making  shirts  for  a  house  of  business.  They  are,  ai 
you  will  perceive  by  our  report  in  your  advertising  columns, 
taught  household  work,  and  trained  to  earn  their  bread. 

For  the  means  of  carrying  on  this  work,  we  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  public,  and  &a  the  institu- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  known,  we  are  now  in  debt  nearly 
sixty  pounds  to  the  treasurer.  Surely  some  benefactora 
will  come  to  our  aid. 

Now  I  believe  that  we  belong  to  the  Reformatory  associs  to?, 
and  to  claim  partnership  with  them,  is  to  declare  a  ri^'^ht  to 


rood  and  noble.  It  behoves 
[ear,  for  we  deeply  TaJue  the 
I  no  drones  in  Reformatory 
nere  good  wishes  and  good 
nly  title  deeds  recogniaed  ; 
are  sdmilted ;  the  spirit  of 
was  founded  has  stamped 
!ach  in  his  own  measure  naa 
:he  work,  and  this  is  why  it 
i  by  the  catholicity  of  the 

igst  the  "  esprits  forts"  who 
lories:  flat  jokes,  and  sallies 
re  been  repeated  aa  coming 
ind  and  whose  talents  are 
ting  and  enlightened  gentle- 
to  their  opinion.  Nay,  in- 
illy  good  and  kind  have  so 
sneer  at  those  who  have 
How  unaccoontable  is  the 

b  those  who  are  so  ready  to 
3  to  reclaim  the  criminals  ; 
jhe  has  given  proof  of  being 

the  innocent.  It  will  be 
thus  find  fault,  are  not  fore- 
ing ;  for  how  could  charity 
peaking  bo  directly  contrary 
the  Author  of  all  charity, 
y  object,  which  is  to  snow 
e  Industrial  schools.  Some 
■  for  work,  too  large  for  our 
ns  has  forced  us  to  part  with 
Refuse  the  order,  I  could 
would  be  served  by  it.     80 

and  engaged  many  other 
3  south  of  Ireland  to  take 
}lf  responsible  for  the  \YhoIe. 
mers  ont  in  the  good  work, 
red  ?onie  very  good  workers. 
.  she  could  to  promote  my 
itee  who  were  capable,  as  it 
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was  very  nice  plain  work  that  I  wanted  to  get  done.    The 
time  approached  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  order,  and 
when  I  went  to  hasten  the  ?»iewgate  branch,  the  matron  eaid 
all  would  have  been  ready  sooner,  had  not  the  beat  worker 
sulked,  and  consequently  caused  a  delay,  but  she  eventually 
finished  her  task.     After  having  paid  for  the  work,  I  found 
that  the  prisoners  would  not  get  any  remuneration  ;  I  then 
asked  to  be  perniitted  to  see  the  girl  who  had  finished  my 
work  so  nicely,  and  perceiving  she  had  little  pictures  in  her 
cell,  I  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  present  her  with  a 
few,  and  also  with  a  prayer  book.     Soon  after,    I  gave  a 
second  more  hurried  order,  and  to  my  agreeable  snrpri^e,  it 
was  at  ouce  finished  by  the  girl,  who  ia  most  difficult  to 
manage,  she  having  been  several  times  condemned  to  tLe 
worst  punishment,  viz.,  solitary  confinement. 
.  I  asked  to  see   her  again  to  thank  her,   and  when  I  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  her  finishing  her  work  so  quickly,  she 
said  she  wished  to   please  me  in  doing  so,  and  had  worked 
until  two  o'clock  in   the  morning  to  have  it  done  sooner. 
It  was  some  very  fine  knitting,  and  when  I  asked  her  how 
she  had  light,  she  shewed  me  that  a  gas  lamp  was  near  her 
barred  door,  and  that  by  thrusting  her  arms  through  lite 
bars   she   was  able  to  have  light  on  the  ,fenitung,  and  so 
worked  away  !    This  poor  girl  was  one  of  the  very  worst 
tempers  in  Newgate ;  a  few  weeks  after  when  I  enquired 
for  her,  I  was  told  she  had  become  utterly  unmanageable, 
and  was  several  times  since  in  the  dark  cell.     Surelv  had 
reformatories  been  in  her  day  she  would  never  have  con- 
tinued so  long  unreclaimed ! 

I  also  visited  two  others  who  had  worked  for  me,  and 
whom  I  had  rewarded  in  like  manner.  They  told  me  their 
history.  They  had  come  from  the  South  Union,  and  were 
confined  for  attempting  to  burn  it.  One  said  she  had  been 
years  in  the  Union,  and  had  first  been  confined  to  prison 
for  a  month  for  having  cut  down  a  line  in  the  union  to  make 
a  skipping  rope !  The  other  was  also  sent  to  prison  for  a  like 
period.  She  had  broken  the  leg  of  a  stool,  and  said  that  she  was 
with  others  for  insubordination,and  siuce  then  had  gradually 
become  hardened.  Were  not  these  two  cases  for  Keforma- 
tories,  had  they  been  in  operation? 

Thank  God,  though  many  have  been  lost,  no  time  will 
now  be  permitted  to  elapse  before  the  saving  rtmedy  is  ap- 


plied  to  our  poor  young  defaulters.  I  visited  some  others 
LD  ihe  prison  the  eame  day,  and  promised  them  if  they  be- 
came really  good  and  penitent,  I  would  be  ready  to  give 
iliemwork  when  the  time  came  for  their  leaving  the  prison. 

Noff  then,  I  do  ask  all  and  eacb  of  the  Patrons  and 
BeDefsctressea  of  Reformatories  to  help  St.  Joseph's  In- 
dDBtrial  Inatitnte.  It  ie  the  hope  of  the  prisoner,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  Union  orphan.  Those  we  now  have  were 
nearly  all  from  nine  to  fourteen  years  in  the  Union.  There 
lliey  should  have  ^ed  or  come  out  to  cause  death  or  infamy 
ia  many  perhaps  ;  for  we  know  that  the  sad  fate  offered 
Item  cannot  be  confined  to  themselves : — they  are  sent  out 
to  scourge  those  that  will  not  help.  Surely  1  have  made 
my  case  clear  ? 

I  will  not  distrust  your  kindness  by  apologizing  for  the 
length  of  tUs  letter.  It  was  impossible  to  abridge  the 
facts.  The  fate  of  Indnstrifd  training  in  Dublin  is  now  in 
the  huds  of  your  readers,  who  will,  I  hope,  help  us.  A 
few  years  of  support  will  enable  such  establishments  to 
become  valuable  even  in  the  eyes  of  traders,  and  keep  us 
Bt  least  in  existence  until  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools 
ere  aided  by  government  grants  as  they  are  in  Scotland, 
and  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  soon  be  here.  You  will 
then  hew  no  more  from  E.  W. 

RKhmondf  Dtcemher,  1857. 
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1.  Commenlt  on  CorpnUney,  lAneamenli  of  Leanneti,  Mema 
cnDieUtica.  By  William  Wadd,  Esq.,  P.L.S.,  Surgeon 
Kxlraordinary  to  the  King.   London  :  Ebera  and  Co.,  1829, 

2.  The  Original.  By  Thomas  Walker,  M.A.,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Barrinter  at  Law ;  and  one  of  the  Police 
Ma^strates  of  the  Metropolis.  Third  iiUitioti.  London  : 
Benshaw,  18S(i. 

3.  JStf  Cook'i  Oracle,  Containing  Eeceipla  Jot  Plain  Cookery, 
on  tie  Molt  Economical  Plan,  for  Private  Famtliea :  Oji- 
Uining  aho  a  Gmplsle  8i/atem  of  Cookeri/  for  Catholic 
Familiet.  Being  the  Remit  of  Actual  Efperimenta  Insti- 
fated  in  the  Kitchen  of  mUiam  Kifchiner,  M.D.  A  New 
lldition.     Edinburgh  :  Cadell,  ISl^i. 

Mnn;  years  agoj  years  when  ahort-waisted  coats,  and  flower- 
pot liats  were  in  vogue,  we  read  a  book,  then  popular,  upon 
the  good  things  and  the  bad  things  tif  the  table.  We  bought 
the  book,  and  it  lies  before  us  now,  willi  many  a  mark  of 
harried  thumbing,  and  of  rough  and  ready  reference,  about 
iU  old  familiar  covers  and  pages. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  short  Latin  poem,  which  is  little 
more  than  B  very  elegant  versification  of  a  common  French 
biilof  fare,  and  a  copious  body  of  notes,  in  which  the  anli- 
quities  of  most  of  the  dishes  commended  in  the  text  are  fully 
and  satisfactorily  explained.  The  (jnantity  of  information  con- 
veyed in  this  last  part  of  the  work  is  really  qnite  astonishing ; 
and  we  are  sure  Gourmand,  Gourmet,  and  Glutton,  musl  be 
equally  grateful  to  the  author.  T!ie  first  note,  or  rather  dis- 
^rtation,  is  occupied  with  some  sketches  of  tjie  Roman  luiury 
HO.   Xlin.,   VOL.   VIII. 
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of  the  litchen  ;  afier  tebich  the  rriter  passes  into  the  follow- 
ing judicious  remarks  : — '  "       - 

"  Howerer  extratagant  and  foolish  the  %rbims  of  those  rich  per- 
sonages of  ancient  Home  may  appear  to  a  sober  and  sensible  m  nd, 
we  must,  in  justice  to  their  taste,  corsorilT  obserTO*  that  their  exist* 
a  materiul  difTerence  between  a  ^prfscmc/ and  a  gia/Zoa.  The  nrft 
seeks  for  peculiar  delicacj  and  4i&tiuct  flavour  in  the  rarioos  dishes 
presented  to  the  judgnient  and  enjoyment  of  his  discerning  palate  ; 
while  the  other  lays  aside  nearly  all  that  relates  to  the  rational  plt-j- 
sure  of  creating  or  stimulating  an  appetite  hr  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  cates,  and  looks  merely  to  qaantityj  This  has  bis  stomach  in 
view,  and  tries  how  heavily  it  may  be  laden  without  endangerix^  tis 
health.  The  gormand  never  loses  sight  of  the  exquisite  organs  of 
taste  so  admirably  disposed  by  Providence  in  the  crimson  chamber 
where  sits  the  discriminating  jndg«,  the  human  tongtie.  The  ghttcm 
is  anathamatized  in  the  scripture  with  those  brutes  guorum  deus  voter 
e$t»  The  other  appears  guilty  of  no  other  sin  than  of  too  great  and 
too  minute  an  attention  to  re^oement  in  commensal  sensuality. 

"  We  find  besides  a  curious  shade  between  the  French  appellations 
gourmand  and  gourmet.  In  the  idiom  of  that  nation,  so  famons  for 
indulging  in  the  worship  of  Oomttei •the  word  g^mrFaanti meAnt,  a»w? 
stated  above,  a  man  who,  by  having  accidentally  be^n  able  to  study 
the  different  tastes  of  eatables,does  accordingly  select  tha  best  food^and 
the  most  pleasing  to  his  palate^  iiis  character  is  that  of  a  practitioner, 
and  answers  to  the  appellation  of  an  epicure  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  as  we  use  if  in  English.  The  gourmet  6Q  the  other  'hand  con- 
siders the  theoretical  part  of  Gastronomy  |  b»  apUBPiatPt  iBore  than 
he  practices  ^  iind  eminentiv  , prides  bim&elf  ia  ^i^^oifi^  the  nicest 
degrees  and  most^vanesceut  ^adas  of  goodness  and  perfection  in 
tU^  different  iubjects  proposed  tP  him.  In  fact,  the  %rord  gourv^H 
has  long  been  i>sed  to  designate  a  man  who^  hj  "SippTOg  a  few 
drops  out  of  the  sflv^  cup  t)f  the'  v4BtBer,-4;ati*  instatttly  tell  from 
what  country  the  wine  oomos»  and  ita  age.  This  deootnioatioo  hjs 
lately  acquired  a  greater  latitude  of  si|piificatiou,  and  not  improperly, 
since  it  expresses  what  the  two  other  words  could  not  mean. 

**  From  the  foregoing  observations  we  most  conclude  that  the 
gfutton  practices'  without  any  regard  to  theory ;  and  w©  call  bini 
Gastrojihile.  The  gourmnnd  nnitee  theory  with  practice,  and  may  b« 
denouj)T.ated  Gastnmofuer^  The  gourmei  is  merely  theoretical, c«re5 
little  about  practising*  and  deserves  the  higher  appellation  of  G-^*- 
troloeer.*' 

He  then  descends  to  the  cook,  whose  hislory  through  E^ypt, 
Gi-^rtv,  ar.d  Rome,  down  to  the  -talais  Bojal,  ami  oiher 
celebrated  eating  places  of  Jtuodecnday^  is  wry  accurstelj 
dr5cribed.  Alter  listening  to  the  high  and  judicious  praises 
l.p  bestows  on  the  expert  practitioner  of  the  cooking  art,  it  is 
ni  Innclioly  to  find,  that  according  to  the  authority  of  a  certaia 
i-*''.{  French  author,  "Cooks,   half-stewed,  and   half-roasttJ 
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vhea  Diiable  tu  work  any  lunger,  generolly  retire  to  aomv  un- 
known comer  and  die  \a  forlomness  and  want."  Butitjs 
added  most  emplialtcaliy,  that  *'  Corncille,  le  grand  Cortieitle, 
had  no  better  fate,  since  Le  also  died  in  obscurity  and  distresa, 
a  similarity  wtricli  ought  to  contribute  to  their  couaolation," 
Among  other  corions  particulars  relative  tu  the  history  of  the 
cook,  we  find,  that  in  tlie  time  of  the  first  Koman  emperors, 
his  salary  was  vrry  commonly  about  £1,000  per  annum — that 
Mark  AiitlioiiT  once  presented  a  cook  with  the  unexpected 
gift  of  a  whole  corporate  town,  or  mnnicipium,  solely  because 
he  had  dressed  a  pndilin^  to  the  satisfaction  of  Cleopatra — 
and  lastly,  that  the  rrench,  in  all  things  ungrateful,  have 
derived  from  this  profession  tlieir  nameH  for  a  ra»callion, 
Coquin. 

A  a  for  the  dislies  themsetvea,  the  soups  are  of  course  first  of 
the  firsL.  Sorbilia,  the  Latin  name,  means  nothing  more  thnn 
that  Kkich  ma^  be  iwallfiieed  ;  but  Ihat  wliich  mtiyhamott 
fwiy  swallowed,  came  not  unnaturally  to  be  always  under- 
stood by  it.  The  autlior'a  defioitiou  ts  complete  Mectutdum 
Tegulas.  *'A  secretion  or  dissolution  of  the  various  juices 
contained  in  the  muscles  and  fat  of  animals,  as  bullocks,  calve?, 
sheep,  eJiickens,  &c.  in  a  menstruum  of  boiling  water."  "The 
scuifi,"  nys  ft'gaslronamic  author,  "  may  bo  called  the  portal 
of  the  edifice  of  a  Prencli  dinner,  whether  plain  or  sumplnous." 
Zt  is  \nA^A' X\it  gite  qtlt*  ton  with  that  ingenious  people.  Upon 
it.the .whole  fabric  of  the  repasi  reposes,  as  earth  does  on  the 
bo9on]:of  eocan.  It  is  the  great  substratum  destined  to  sup* 
port,'witt]  the  association  of  the  natural  gastric  acids,  the 
»1idl9-  mysterious  work  of  digeslimi.  '*  Cat  la  Kupe,"  says 
one  of  the_  beat  of  proverbs,  "jiui'/ail  le  toldai.  It  is  the 
Mrnp  that  makes  the  soldier."  KLceUeat  as  our  troops  are  in 
the  6eld,  iliere  cannot  be  a  more  unquestionable  fact,  than 
thfir  iiitmetise  inferiority  fo  the  Tretich  in  the  buainesa  of 
cooking.  'Hie  English  soldier  lays  iiis  piece  of  ration  beef  at 
once  on  the  coals,  by  which  means  the  one  and  the  better  half 
IS  lust,  and  the  other  burnt  to  a  cinder.  W  hereas  sis  i^'rencli 
troopers  Biiig  their  messes  into  the  same  pot,  and  extract  a 
(lehcioQS  soup  ten  times  more  nutritious  than  the  simple  roti 
could  ever  be.  It  would  seem,  bj  the  way,  as  if  anciently 
Ueki  bad  been  the  principal  ingredient  in  soups,  for  porridge 
is  evidently  derived  from  porrvm.  The  love  of  the  Bomans 
fur  that  vegetable  is  well  known — hence  Nero's  nickname  of 
the  leek-eater,  or  Vorrophagm. 
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Under  this  head  of  leek  soups,  our  author  says, 

**  Rabelais,  the  hamorous  Ticar  of  Meudon,  distinguishes,  in  hi^ 
jocose  way,  two  aorta  of  soups.  Soupe  de  Prime,  Prime-soup  ;  and 
9uupe  de  livrierSf  soup  good  for  houDos,  the  meanine  of  which  standi 
iS  tbllows  :  The  first  designates  that  premature  delibation  of  broth, 
which  the  young  monks  in  the  convent  used  to  steal  when  they  could 
from  the  hour  of  *'  Prime/'  a  service  performed  at  about  seven  or 
eight  in  the  morning,  when  the  porridge-pot,  with  all  its  ingre<iients 
had  been  boiling  for  the  space  of  one  or  two  hours,  (the  dinner  was 
served  at  eleven)  and  when  the  broth,  full  of  eyes  swimming  gentlj 
on  the  golden  surface,  had  already  obtained  an  interesting  appear- 
ance and  taste.  It  was  a  sort  of  beef  tea,  the  lusciousness  of  which 
was  enhanced  by  the  pleasing  idea  of  its  being  stolen^ — mtimur  in 
vititum  semper.  On  the  contrary,  Soupe  de  levriers,  greyhoand*i 
soup,  means  that  portion  of  the  porridge  which  was  served  to  the 
novices  after  an  am^le  presurhpHon  in  favour  of  the  Magnates  of  the 
monasterv.  This  was  good  for  nothing,  and  monks  of  inferior  ranks 
were  ready  to  throw  it  to  the  dog^.  The  French  call  rain  **  scape 
de  chien.*'  The  egg-broth  of  the  miser,  who  fed  bis  valet  with  the 
water  in  which  eggs  had  been  boiled,  comes  under  the  denomination 
of  the  said  **  soupe  de  chien, **  harrier's  broth." 

From  leeks  he  proceeds  to  cabbages — of  which  he  says — 

"  Cabbaffes  of  all  species,  playing  a  principal  part  in  the  porridge 
and  other  mshes,  and  holding  eminent  situations  among  the  Dramatis 
Persona,  from  the  first  act  to  the  catastrophe,  in  the  interesting  en- 
tertainment of  a  good  dinner,  deserve  to  be  particularlv  mentioned. 

''  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  brought  into  Gallia  the  use  of  the 
ffreen  and  red  ones  which  they  had  received  from  Egypt.  But,  npon 
looking  more  intimately  into  the  case,  it  appears  that  the  white  brat* 
ilea  migrated  from  the  northern  region  to  Italy.  Indeed  the  horti- 
cular  art  of  obtaining  that  round  aad  close  form,  which  distinguishes 
some  species  of  this  useful  plant,  does  not  seem  to  date  farther  than 
the  age  of  Charlemagne.  The  bigness  and  rotundity  of  that  head 
save  origin  to  the  name.  Cabus  fi'om  Caput  and  Cabbage  evident Ij 
from  Caous,  with  the  Italian  augmentative,  aceio  or  aggio cahbaggio. 

**  Chrysippus,  a  famous  physician  of  Cnidos,  wrote  upon  the  mul- 
tifarious qualities  of  this  OlnSf  not  a  single  chapter,  but  a  large  vo- 
lume. Gaienus  and  Matthiolus  have  been  very  loud  in  its  praise. 
Pliny,  in  reckoning  the  various  kinds  of  cabbage^  gives  a  long  ac- 
count of  its  virtues,  but  says  little  upon  its  use  in  cookery,  as  a  noted 
plant  among  the  esculent  ones.  Cato  is  very  lavish  in  his  encomiums 
upon  this  cruciferous  veeetable  ;  and,  with  Pythagoras,  holds  it  as  a 
general  remedy  for  all  diseases. 

''  The  red  cabbage  stewed  in  veal  broth  is  accounted,  upon  the 
continent,  a  specific  cure  against  pulmonary  complaints,  and  what  ii 
called  here  consumption.  Pistachios  and  calPs  lights  are  added  to 
it.  For  this  purpose  red  cabbage  is  especially  cultivated  in  French 
kitchen-gardens.  This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  which  passed  cur- 
rent at  the  time   we  heard  it  : — A  young  clergyman,    rector  of  a 
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country  parith,  ww  ckllad  upon  to  preach  a.  Hcmon  upon  •  gruid 
loltmnitv,  at  vhich  the  bishop  of  the  dioctse,  who  was  ft  csrdiDsIf 
tppMred  in  the  Rnman  purple,  surrouniled  b;  bis  clerg;  in  their 
white  aorpllces.  The  preacher  performed  b(i  taik  to  the  approbation 
of  everj  on?.  After  the  oeretuoti;,  hii  eminenoe,  meeting  hitn, 
leemed  to  ironder  at  his  not  having  been  abathed  if  hen  in  tho  pre> 
smce  of  a  cardinal  in  the  full  blaze  of  big  red  paraph ern el ia.  The 
limple  and  honest  clergjiiian  replied  :  "  Toar  eminence  will  eeaae  to 
wonder,  when  jtt\i  know  that  I  Icamt  m;  diaconrse  hj  heart  in  m; 
garden,  and  a«ed  to  practice  declamation  before  a  plot  of  ttiAiAt.oab- 
Digee,  in  the  centre  of  which  itood  a  red  one." — A.  prefemwDt  «»• 
tbe  reward  of  this  answer. 

"  Wer«  we  to  attend  acrupulouilj  to  the  Greek  adage  often  quoted 
and  nerer  rightl;  onderstood,  A/;  xpo/iCt]  Batiam  "Twice cabbage 
bringB  death,"  we  might  be  afraiti  of  nabg  it  freelj  in  lonps  and 
other  diahes;  bnt  aflei  banting  molt  strenuonBly  the  lenie  of  tbia 
jajing  tbran^h  the  intricate  meanders  of  the  Delpjdm  and  variomm 
nates,  and  other  commentators,  conoerning  the  following  line  of 
Jurenal,  Sat.     vii,    U4. 

"  Occidit  miseros  crambe  repetila  magistrot,' 
we  ranat  confess  that  »e  see  no  harm  in  it,  and  would  boldlj  adTiie 
the  whole  fraternitj  of  mips  to  go  on,  undanntedlj   as  Uie;  do   in 
their  daily  and  fnrious  onset  npon  tbi^  their  moat  UTOorite^  mess. 

"  Tbe  aignification  of  the  adage  remains  still  unenucleated.  Our 
opinion  is  that,  in  the  nnmerous  Greek  schools  erected  at  Rome 
fhe  first  declension  of  substantives  was  xja/L^Ti,  ij;,  p  ;  crambe.eran^i 
Tombi,  as  we  have  here  muM,  mvnt,  musa,  a  song,  of  a  song,  to  ■ 
ong,  as  B  apectinetk  Tbe  daily  repetitiOD  of  this  noun  by  the  heii< 
tating,  stammering,  simpering  schoolboys,  must  have  been  eiceed- 
inglv  tiresome,,  and  enotwh  to  kill  the  disgusted  masters — exptrlo 
credo  Roberto.  QifFord,  m  hit  translation  of  Juvenal,  eludes,  or 
rather  miannderstands  the  sense  ;  tot  he  says : 

'  Like  hashed  cabbage  served  for  each  repast, 

Tbe  repetition  kills  tbe  wretch  at  last ;' 
however,  Juvenal,  who  points  at  tbe  Greek  proverb,  does  not  ex- 
plain it." 

Inaomeniblo   vaneties  of  the  aoop  speciee  are  ssbsequeutljr 
introdocei},  amongat  wbicb  tbe  tuith  is  not  fo^otten. 
CattipaA  hino  guatum  langaeutem  provocat ;  iaii 
NoTDm  miniatrat  appetitom  Caliipet. 

Potages  A  la  Reine,  i  I'Gcossaise,  i  ia  Xavier,  A  I'ceil  de 
perdrix,  &c.  !ic.  &c.  all  folKivr  in  due  order,  but  on  the«e  we 
miut  not  enter.  Of  all  these,  beef  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
groand-irork — and  ao  no  wonder  that  our  author  should  favout 
us  with  a  dozen  pages  all  about  fiuEF.  He  hints  that  the  ox  was 
worshipped  in  the  proud  temples  of  Meinphis,iiiider  tbe  name  of 
Apis,  Boleljr  or  cbiefl;  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the 
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dishes  which  are  formed  at  his  efxpense —  and  exhibits  a  great 
deal  more  learning  of  the  same  sort.  He  also  appears  to  have 
some  feelings  of  regret,  in  observing  how  many  animals,  not 
unworthy  of  sharing  in  those  bovine  honours,  are  altogether 
excluded,  in  coiiseqaence  of  the  foolish  prejudices  of  John  Bull. 
Young  ASSES,*  he  informs  as,  were  served  upon  the  table  of 
Maecenas  himself,  when  he  entertained  Augustus  and  Horace. 
The  Roman  epicures,  however,  certainly  delighted,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  (book  29,  chap.  24.)  in  the  flavo;ir 
of  young  and  well-fattened  puppies — which  dainty,  by  tliC 
way,  still  continoes  to  be  in  vogue  among  the  Chinese  and  the 
Esquimaux.  Plump  and  well  roasted  bats  are,  at  this  day, 
laid  on  a  bed  of  ohves,  tmd  served  up,  to  the  joy  of  the  Gour- 

*  mands  of  the  Levant ;  and   Sealiger  remarks,   that  their  fla* 

I  vour  is  sweeter  than  that  of  the  finest  chicketis.  *  Frenchmen, 

we  all  know,  say  the  same  thing  of  frogs.      Hedgehogs   vere 

:  fricasseed  in  Greece*  Hamster  rats  are  fricasseed  in  firandenbur?: 

and  Laplanders  feed  on  fried  squirrels.  We  ourselves  once  bet  ted 
five  shillings,  that  a  certain  dear  friend  of  tmrst  'W'ould  not  eat  a 
mouse-pie — and  lost.     In  short,  eiacUH  A  son  gouL 

I  It  is  a  sad  mistake  in  the  arrangement  of  British  dinuer«, 

that  certain  of  the  most  precious  dishes  are  invariably  intro- 
duced at  a  period  when  no  ^astrologer,  who  does  not  unite 
something  of  the  ]lnietibal  powers  el*  the  Gtoarmand  with  his 
own  theoretical  skill,  can  do  them  anything  like  justice. 
Among  these,  game  of.  all  so^ts  may  l^^  mentioned— *and  with 
reverence  be  it  spokea-^a  roasted  gooae^  altbougk  his  claim 
may  be  dubious  to  be  ckssed  among  game-.  They  manage 
these  things  better  in  FfBUoe.  There  the  goose  after  Us  kind, 
and  the  partridge  after  his  .kind,  are  sure  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  a  more  early  stage  of  the  procession-— but  there 
the  roasted  goose,  amidst  his  flood  of  apple  sauce,  never  ap- 
pears. The  thighs,  and  livor  of  the  goose,  however,  are 
learnedly  made  into  pies,  aud  properly  truflBed,  "  pat^  a  foies 


I 
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*  Qaere— Whether*  had  they  lived  in  these  d&js,  thej  would  Dot 
have  been  satisfied  with  cutting  up  young  Wmos  or  Tories  ? 

f  He  got  through  the  the  task  with  great  ease,  and  offeretl,  when 
the  pie  was  done,  to  eat  a  mouse  roasted  in  the  fur  with  butter,  and 
oat  cake-crumbsj  for  the  same  sum-^butwe  declined  iadolginsr  in 
any  more  such  experiments.      ^    .     ^    .    . 
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i|eij  ..a  nia»t  JelkalQ  Article,  >twll  •mmtiijot    ' 

.  ths,  ltiK3hoUlx>f'  titeSttaU  -  Shoeking^slo..  : 
Vmeaiia  reaort^-lo  l)ji  tbe  ifrenoh  gaaimtts, 
at  tbat  euoriaQiis«t»>'or  kivei  iii  whicji  the 
is  disli  is  supposed  to  ooiiaut.     But  indcedi 
to  fat  from  home — Tof  we  weie  very  wellac- 
:  ago*  with  a  humaBe  geaiiaaaa  in  the  west 
ise  kitchen  ognstantly  exhibited  a  shelf  bf 
the  wood   bj  thp  webs  of  their   feet— quite 
lu  thai  ajtwiiioii,  tWe^ia.luiiileubt  ibej  )iad. 
almost  as  fair  a  chance  for  the  liver  compliliuli  aa  the.ioa^ter  of-   ' 
ihe  buuse  himself.     Spalltnzwii,  aa '«e  *U  knoW)  tdadeaMnes 
of  experiaients  to  discover  liow  mwij  pins  aiid  biiUeto,'&c.,  a^ 
it»  could  swallow,     liVeihiiik  l^e  and  pm  wert-coitnlrj  fiiend"  ■ 
ouglit    to  have  be^ii .  tiptj)  of  .the^i^sttbjeoted  .  to  some  little 
touches  of  Ihf  LKXTALiojijia.     }i^-  ;Da«(B  kttom  of  thfeju, 
there  csd  be  no  douibt  bf^  would  luve  lodged  them  togethw  hy  ■ 
the  side  of  the  moiu  oven,pf  tiw  iitfoiiudsi—tliB  tnno  nailed  to  - 
a  shelf,  that  his  livec  miglk^  stf jeltT~itl)«>  9t\\«  devourii^  cork- 
screws and  metul  U:q1U-^4^s,-.'*'^  ■■t^^'"*. 

Vie  have  hu  iitl«i;tii>fi,^,  sui»f;  regitlaily  ULirwigh  ilia  long< 
string^of  topita  eiiitij^edij^Lve jjiflg^^ofj.plaivol  QurAUthor.  - 
Let  our  riders  b^'saliisged^^^Anftii;  offithgiiQl4i^<^t  J'^ 
from  his  tabl^,. Biii:^^ tlfC; f^ayiflH'i  uTaUtHK  ^'-FhcouiI^'   - 
hesajs,  ,'      .  ,        .. '.      '.   . ,  .    ':'/■'   !—'■;-  ■  ''    ;   - 

"  Tfc«  beaatj'tif  tli4  Mfd' wheii  Clive^  fke  flavour  md  qnality  of  bia 
fleib  wbm  pt«petly:dreMed,'aT-e''t(i^  WMMknown  td  claim  a  long  de-~ 
KcriptioD  wtbunote.  Qastmnomwti  wbo-Mve  any  sort  of  aversion 
to  >  peculiar  ta«te  in  game  propcvty  l(ep«,->  had'  betttr?  Kbau&i  turn 
this  bird— lioce  it  \a  worse  than  a  comnuui  fowl,  if  not  wHiWd  f*r  tW 
ilwaoire*  the  ■  ftimet "  it  ought  to  have.  Whole  refublieg  of  RMtg-. 
goisbavff  often  beeit  found  TioHng  under  the  wings  of  pbeuauia  j 
buibeiog  rWlica^  idhpeMed,  andttie  birds  pro^rl^wuhed  with 
vinegar,  every  tfajng  went  riglOl  anii  evttj  gueit,  unecmBiiiouB  <t(  the 
culiiitrj  ablutioDS)  enjo^d  tha  axoellent  flavour  of  (be  Phaiun 

Of  the  Teirax,  Telrai,  or  Coeq  de  brut/Sre. 

"  Ueath-cooh,  is  the  real  name  of  the  moor-cocit,  and  tbere*t«f 
\\\t  black  ffaroe  so  Welt  known  in  the  hyperborean  part*  of  Great 
Griuiii.  Sererd  naturalists  of  easy  credulity  bave  believed  aod 
prupagued  as  probable,  if  not  indisputable,  that  the  great  Tetrao, 
T  Tetrat,  the  monarch  of  the  wood,  perched  on  the  branch  of  a 
Iree.  calli  to  bim  bis  wandering  hens  ;  and  that,  after  having  dropped 


I 
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some  mvsteriou*  liquid  from  his  beak,  he  sends  theio  away  properly 
fit  to  propagate  his  rojal  breed.  This  bird  is  also  called  G^>r-€ock, 
red  or  black  g^ame.  The  following  lines  aUude  to  the  fable  Linttd 
in  the  poem  : 

Where  smooth,  unruffled  bj  the  northern  blast. 
The  crTstal  lakes,  in  Alpine  rocks  enshrin'd. 
Reflect  the  verdant  scene,  and  eenilv  bathe 
\S'ith  silver  waves  around  the  gra^s- grown  feet 
Of  woodv  hills  :  there  to  his  cackling  dames* 
On  blooming  heaths  and  secret  lawns  di^pera'd« 
The  Gor^cock  calls,  the  snltan  of  the  grore — 
On  eag-er  wings  they  flj 

Of  herriiisrs  he  remarks,  that  when  fresA^  the  French  al- 
ways  serve  them  up  with  melted  butter  and  plenty  of  nkj.'jrJ 
in  it — a  hint  worth  attending  to. 

He  then  goes  on  thus  about  mnstard. 

••  The   etymolosry   of    mustard   ought  to  be  recorded   here,    h 

13S2,  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,   going  to  march  ag^r*: 

his  revolted  neighbours,  and   Dijon  having   furni^he^l  for  ttat  eijir. 

dition  its  quantum  of  1000  armed  men,    the  duVe,    in   k?nd  ack^:*- 

ledgment,  granted  to  the  town,  among  other  pr!\ileges,  the  pen.*- 

sion  of  bearing  his  armorial  ensigns  with  this  motto^  moult  ote  U'de, 

*  1  long,  I  wii  ardently.*     In  consequence  of  this  mark  of  prirtr'; 

condescension,  the  Dijoaese  municipality  ordered  the  arms  aadn.  tij 

to  be  beautifully   sculptured   over  the   principal   gate   of  the  c'.ij. 

which  was  done  accordingly.    But  time,  tempus  edar,  and  that  :rc^>- 

sant  drop  of  water  which  causes  the  destruction  of  the  harden  sto?^, 

nou  rt  icii  Mrpe  cudendo,  or  some  particular  accident,  having  ob:.ttr- 

i  ated  the  middle  word  me,  the  remaining  ones,  momitj  tarde,  gave  cc. 

\  casioo  to  the  name  in  the  following  manner.     For  a  long  lap*e  o* 

I  time,    the   merchants  of   Dijon  bawe    been,  and   still   are,    grti: 

;  dealers    in     sentve,     or,    sinapi,     (mustard    seed)  ;    and    hav*  a 

!  method  of  grinding  it  with  salt,  vinegar,  and  other  ]DgTed:€:::».  "^ 

\  order  to  preserve  it,  and  send  it  to  ail  parts  of  the  world.     On  \--iS 

stmevr  pots  they  used  to  pa5te  a  label,  ensigned  with  the  Duke  of  B::?- 

gundy's  arms  and  the  motto  as  it  accidentally  remained  then  or^er  iz  .- 

gate  oi  the  city,  mMUt-tarde  ;  hence  the  name  which  the  ainapi  coizr  - 

sit  ion  has  preserved  to  this  day   It  might  be  observed,  that  the  r.»7'iri. 

pungency  of  this  litUe  seed,  expressed  in  Latin  by  muiixm  arct:^  a^  : 

in  old  French    bv   mvnite  ard^,  'it  bums  muchv'mis-ht  be  taktn  «i 

the  real  tkema  of  the  word.     But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  1*.   -- 

e<e  were   eier  scholars  enough  as  to   borrow  from  the  toce^e    :* 

Cicero  a  denomination    for  the  obie«t  of  their  trade.     Howe^vr,  >, 

latter  times,  an  eminent  mustard- manufacturer  of  that  plac^  p^.^f-^ 

himself  somewhat    acqiuiinted   with  Latin,    since   he  wrote  j  -.-  *: / 

over  his  shop  door.  Mnitxtm  tardat,  Dirio  rixirm  ;  that  is,  3/  •-if-*r*  .-. 

Dijtjtmoise  ;    •  Dijcn-mn^rard."     Pliny   pretends   that  ttTT*r-r'i  -*  ir 

antidote  agaicsi  veromous  mushroom*.     B.  x:x.  ch.  8.  &  2^." 

Of  OYSters  he  savs — 
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'■  The  AthMiars  held  oysters  in  RreM  MUem,  Thay  were  not 
uommoD  at  Roiuf ,  und  cunsequeutlj  fetched  there  a  rerj  high  price  ; 
i«t  Murobiiu  assure*  D3,  that  the  Roman  Pontifib  never  miaged  to 
Utc  them  everj  da;  on  their  tables.  From  the  fourth  renturj  to  the 
reign  ofLoniaXlV.  thej  were  nearly  forgotten  ;  hut  the j  soon 
csme  again  into  vogue,  and  from  that  time  have  kept  up  their  repn- 
tadon.  Gastronomers,  we  koow,  can  swallow  three  or  four  doieo 
before  diuner,  and  then  sit  down  to  eat  heartily  and  perhaps  better 
than  if  they  had  abstained  from  them.  They  clear  the  stomach  of 
accidental  phlegm,  increase  the  ^Mlric  juices,  aod,  by  their  natural 
CDalaesB,  condense  the  air  which  may  be  fixed  in  the  organs  of 
dlj^estton.  When  good,  they  are  wholesome,  but  poisouous  wheo 
bid." 

Of  lobsters. — 

"This  cruataceous  fish,  which,  when  in  leason,  is  delightful  for 
tti«  taste,  purity,  and  firmness  of  its  fltsh,  ^ows  to  a  large  size,  if 
conrealeii  in  the  rocky  caverns  of  the  deep,  it  can  avoid  the  rapacity 
of  its  enemies,  among  whom  the  tlsherman  is  not  the  least  dangerous. 
Iiohsters  sometimes  measure  two  feet  and  upwards  ;  but  Olaua  Mag- 
nus, Hist.  L.  21,  c,  34,  and  Oesner  de  Piicitui,  L.  4,  pretend,  that 
in  the  Indian  seas,  and  on  the  shores  of  Norway,  lobsters  have  been 
found  twelve  feet  lonp,  and  six  broad,  seizing  mariners  with  their 
figanlic  claws,  and  dragging  them  along  into  the  deep  to  devour 
Ihem  !  1      The  French   proverb   lays,    •  a  bean  mentir   qui  tient  de 

The  pike  he  styles  "the  tyrant,  the  terror,  the  destroyer  of 
ihe  fish-pood,"  and  then  proceeds : 

"The  poet  represents  hinidressed,  as  the  French  style  it, 'au  bleu.' 
Boiled  in  wine,  with  onioof,  carrots,  parsley,  pepper,  aod  salt,  he  is 
allowed  to  get  cold  ;  and  then,  laid  on  a  napkin  in  statelioess,  sup. 
ported  by  a  tray,  he  takes  his  situation  on  the  table.  It  is  deserv- 
edly reckoned  by  all  Qostronomers  very  excellent  eating.  The  flesh 
»  white,  firm,  and  tasteful,  and  the  bones  (which  the  French,  in  all 
tishe*,  properly  call  oi-rAe,  from  '  arreter,'  to  nicp,  because  they 
itop  the  voracity  of  the  eatar)  are,  in  a  large  subject,  no  slender,  lo 
pliaot,  that  they  can  easily  be  put  aside,  or  if  accidentally  swallowed 
do  no  bam.  Pikea  grow  to  an  aatunishing  size.  The  skeleton  of 
one,  which  weighed  350  pounda,  has  long  been  preserved  at  Mao- 
htim.  Thrown  in  a  pond  by  the  Emperor  Barbarossa,  with  a  brass 
elutlc  collar,  he  was  taken  up  in  1497,  at  the  surprising  age  of  367 
y^ars.  Oo  the  collar  was  engraved  the  following  inscription  in 
Oreelt : 

'1  an  the  first  fish  which  was  put  into  this  lake  by  the  hands  of 
the  go«ernor  of  the  universe,  Frederic  II.  the 5th  of  October,  1230." 

Lacepede  (Hist  des  Poissoni)  pretends  that  tbe  existence  and  bulk 
••(  fishes  and  amphibious  animals  may  increase  to  an  incalculable 
eitenL" 

Next  comes  atparagut,  or  iparroic-ffrats,  or,  aa  it  is  sometimea 
called  for  brevity's  sake,  grass. 
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'*  This  vegetable  possesses  great  rolatility  of  parUf  and  peculiar 
diuretic  powers.  The  name  U  of  Oreek  origin,  and  alludes  to  its 
sprouting  entirely  naked  from  the  ground;  that  is  without  cotyledons 
ur  leaves. 

<'  It  reminds  us  of  a  curious  trick  which  a  wag  played  once  upon  a 
countryman,  who  had  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  production  as  asparagus.  They  were  travelling  together,  and 
arrived,  on  a  Friday,  at  an  inn  in  a  small  town  near  Arraa,  in  France, 
intending  to  sup  and  sleep  there.  The  wag  asked  the  landlord  what 
he  had  to  give  them  ?  There  was  nothing  in  the  house  bnt  plenty  of 
asparagus  and  eggs.  *  Well,  then,  let  us  have  first  an  omelet,  and 
whilst  we  are  eating  it,  boil  us  some  of  your  best  asparagus.*    It  was 

done  accordingly:  the  omelet  was  served  up  in  a  few  minutes *If 

I  cut  it  in  two,'  said  the  knowing  one,  ^  you  will  draw  your  share  to 

your  plate,  and  I  the  other  half  to  mine.'    The  countryman  bowed 

[  assent,  the  omelet  was   divided,  and   declared  exceedingly  good. 

Then  comes  the  asparagus.     '  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
>  these  sorts  of  things  before/  said  the  countryman^  'how  curious  the? 

[  look — are  they  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world?' — Without  answerinir 

j  this  preliminary  question,    '  We  will  do,'  said  the  wag,  <as  we  dii 

t  before  /  and  he  severed  the  whole  bunch  in  two.     By  an  nnperceivtrd 

'  whirling  of  the  dish,  the  white  part  became  the  lot  of  the  peasanr, 

who,   beginning  to   tear  and  chew   and  masticate  to  no   purpose*. 

declared,  with  a  solemn  oath,  that  as  this  was  the  first,  it  should  (>e 

I  also  the  last  time  he  would  attempt  to  make  a  meal  of  asparagus. 

The  wag,  of  course,  enjoyed  the  whole   of  the  verdant  and  tend<?r 
\  heads  of  the  vegetable." 

From  a  whole  treatise  about  eggs,  we  extract  a  few  hiuts 
whichy  we  think,  may  be  useful. 

'*  Sometimes  eggs  are  positively  roasted.  In  countries  where  wood- 
fire  is  constantly  used,  the  cottager  half  buriea  his  eggs  in  an  upright 
position  in  hot  ashes  upon  the  hearth ;  and  when  a  clear  dew-drop 
oozes  on  the  top  of  the  shell,  the  eggs  are  fit  to  be  eaten.  Ovid  was 
not  ignorant  of  this  practice,  for  he  says.  Met.  viii.  667« 

Ovaque,  non  acri  leviter  versata  favilla. 

—New-laid  eggs,  with  Baucis'  busy  care, 
Turo'd  by  a  gentle  fire  and  roasted  rare. 

Dbti>cv. 

Oastrologers  are  of   opinion,  that,  done  in  this  way,  eggs  hare  a 
I  much  better  flavour  than  when  boiled.    Fancy  goes  far  in  matter^^  of 

taste. 

"  After  all,  the  most  extraordinary  manner  of  cooking  eggs  is,  as 
it  stands  recorded,  to  turn  them  round  in  a  sling  till  they  appear 
slightly  boiled.  This  was,  we  are  told,  an  Egyptian  custom,  A  mv>re 
credible  assertion  is,  that  long  eggi  contain  a  male  sperm,  but  this 
we  also  doubt;  although  Horace  declares  that  the  same  opinion  was 
indisputably  held  by  the  epicurean  '  bon-vivants'  in  his  time.  How- 
ever,  the  Schola  SaUmitana  gives  a  good  precept  as  to  the  choice  of 
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8i  BnniM  oTum  molle  lit  &(qoe  novnin. 

If  tbon  takeit  an  egg,  let  it  he  Bofl  ftnd  netr: 
"  The  aorwt  mode  of  trying  «b  eg^  is  to  apply  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
to  the  bluDt  end  ;  ifit  feeU  warm,  and  the  acute  end  cold,  itisaproQf 
that  no  fermentation  has  jet  taken  place. "" 

Here  is  a  very  enteriaining  little  appenilii  on  the  subject  of 
vine,  which  sets  ont  with  qoserviTig,  that  the  words,  tehe, 
English,  vein,  Germani  uin,  Trenchj  ptnitm,  Latin,  and  fT-^of, 
Greek,  are  all.spmng  fr«D  the  Hebrew  ]]],     He  sajs— 

"  Before,  and  even  atnMth^intiioduMnmlir'  OMoorgne'  wine  into 
this  island,  vineyards  w*re  well  cultivated  and  thriving  in  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom  j  for  we  find,  that  a  oertAio  qaantity  of  wine  la 
ordered  to  be  paid  inateiid  of  rent  to  the  chief  lord  of  a  Tinejard— 
Tinagaium,  i.  o.  Tribatunt  a  vi»e.  Mon,  Angi.  2  Tom.  081).  But, 
in  course  of  time,  Bacchus  conrteouslj  gave  room  for  the  parsuiti  of 
Ceres,  and  the  golden  bsrvMt  of  oorn  luperseded  tb«  porpfe  produce 
of  the  Tintage.  .....  , 

"It  13  an  erroneous  idea  ttt  sopposa  that  white  wine  is  eiclniiTaly 
the  produce  of  white  grapbs.  1  arraantnlion  olons  datatminea  the 
colour.  The  juice  contained  in  both  the  white  and  red  grape  ia  nearly 
u  colourless  as  water;  eicept  in  one  peculiar  species,  which  is  called 
fh«  dyer,  "'rai.'iin  teinturlef",'  the  llinior  of  which  ia  of  a  porplahue,  as 
deep  as  (hat  of  Hie  mufberpy.  '  It  Is  used  as  an  ausiliary  to  deepen 
the  tint  of  red  wine.  If  the  juice  of  the  gr^es,'  whicb  haio  biwii 
gentjy  jirBSsed  by  thf  feet  of  men  jn  the  tub  at  the  vinej-ard,  ia  drawn 
'jff  in  casWand  allowed  to  Yerment  withdill  thS  skin;  tte  sl«ds,Wd 
the  stalks,  which  contain  the  colouring-  etouapttt  tke  wine  willcetr- 
lainlj  bo  wiite-  On  tliecoiDtrary,  if  the  lintjor  ia  left  to  ferment  with 
i^euiflhe  wioe  must  be  red'.  If  tbe  fenueiitationof  the  white  liquiil 
is  slopt  in  proper  time,  the  wine  becomes  brisk  and  sparkling,  on 
»Minmt  of  the  quantity  of  fiipd  air  which  is  confined  within_it :  if  this 
>ir,  a  sort  of  gaa,  is  permitted  to  evaporate,  the  wioe  becomes  still 
uid  quiet;  in  tliia  with  a  few  practical  exceptions,  consists  the  whole 
mjsterj,  Winea  require  more  or  less  time  to  ripen  in  tbe  casks,  in 
order  to  let  the  l«ae  setile  at  the  liottoin  ;  and  the  art  principally  lies 
in  the  knowledge  nftbe  proper  timo  to  bottjo  the  wiae.  A  thick 
erast  doetuM  always  show  that  the  wine  ia  good,  but  often  that  it 
baa  bteo  battled  too  won.  White  winea  produce  no  ori»t ;  a  proof 
Ihu  tbe  groaseU  parta  are  Vodged  in  the  akm,  seeds,  and  stalks  of  the 
grapes. 

"  Tbe  practice  of  clarifying  wine  before  it  is  bottled  ofT  by  means 
ofithites  of  eggs,  was  known  to  the  ancients.  But  Horace,  though 
a  practical  gauimtt,  was  not  well  ^qua'uited  with:tbe  theory  of  the 
an,  for. he  miatakoa.  Sat.  2.  4.  the  yolk  for  the  white  as  used  for  this 
purpos«. 

"  Several  anthers  of  tried  knowledge  have,  in  other  countries  as 
*ell  as  b  this,  written  scientiftc  and  interesting  dissertations  upon 
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CHAMPAGNE. 

BOURGOONB. 

Ai 

Avalons 

Arbois 

Beaune 

Eptrnay 

Chablis 

Haut-villi^rs 

Chambertin 

Langres 

Clos  de  Vougeot 

the  wines  of  the  ancient8»  to  vfaich  we  refor  the  Qastrwioinic  reader, 
confining  oui  selves  to  the  names  of  some  of  those  which  are  par- 
ticularly esteemed  in  our  days. 
**  As  to  the  product  of  the  grapes,  itcan  not  be  denied,  that  France 
has  long  borne  the  palm  in  tne  contest;  and  the  wines  of  that  fruitful 
I  kingdom  may   be  classed  under  three  principal  heads.  Burgundy, 

Champagne,  and  Languedoc,  or  Meridional  wines,  which  may  be  also 
subdivided  into  three  species,  mous^eux,  tranquille,  and  sucre;*  brisk, 
still,  and  sweet. 

GASCOOMB,   &C. 

Bergerae 
Bourdeaux 
Cateatt-Margot 
Claret  § 
Condrieux 
Montagne  de  Rheims  f  Ooulanges  Gra?e  || 

Ricey  La  Romanee  Hermitage 

8illery  Macon  Lafitte 

Tonnerre  Migrenne  Pontac 

Versenay  Nuits  %  St  Peraj 

Pomard  Sautern 

•*  So  great  was  the  repute  of  some  of  these  wines,  that  in  1652  a 
public  Thesis  was  held  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  to  decide  the 
mighty  question,  which  of  the  two  was  best,  *  Bourgogne,  or  Cham- 
pagne/ As  for  the  *  Vins  de  Gascogne,  Bourdeaux,  Provence/  &c., 
the  quantity  which  is  exported  has  always  been  so  considerable,  that 
according  to  Froissart,  as  early  as  1372,  upwards  of  200  ships  were  aa- 
nually  and  exclusively  freighted  with  this  commodity. 

''Besides  these,  several  *vins  de  liqueurs*  are  imported  from 
I  France  ;  as  Ciotat,  St,  Laurent,  Lunel,  Frontignac,  &c.     Spain,  Per- 

tugal,  and  the  island  of  Madeira,  offer  us  a  considerable  supply  ;  aod 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  enliven,  with  their  produce, 
the  tables  of  the  Gastronomers  of  all  polite  nation s."  * 

So  much  for  this  very  clever  little  work,  which  the  extracts 
we  have  made  cannot  fail  to  recommend  in  particular  to  our 
classical  and  travelled  readers.  We  have  seldom  met  a  greater 
display  of  elegance  and  ingenaity  than  Uie  versification  of  the 
poem  itself  exhibits,  nor  with  a  more  easy  vein  of  amusement 


•  "  Languidiora  vina, — Hor. 

t  "  Part  of  the  produce  of  this  famous  hill  was  exclusively  kept  for 
the  table  of  the  king  of  France. 

I  "  The  celebrity  of  this  wine  dates  from  the  illness  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  1680. 

§  **  This  denomination  originates  from  Claretumj  a  liquor  maJe 
anciently  of  wine  and  honey,  clarified  by  decoction,  which  the  Gcr- 
mans,  French,  and  English,  oall  ^i/^Docras;  and  U  is  for  this  reaaoa 
that  the  red  wines  of  France  were  called  Claret/*     Cowel's  Interp. 

II  *•  This  name  is  generally  applied  to  the  white  wines  of  GascoDy." 
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tbiu  ID  the  notes.  The  book  appears  to  hsve  been  wrillen  a 
long  while  ago,  and  is  aoonymons.  But  we  dare  say  the  ao- 
Ihor  mnst  be  well  known  at  one  or  other  of  the  universities. 

Of  hU  the  wmntiTe  beings  that  people  this  earth,  man,  un- 
qaestionably,  experiences  most  enflering. 

Nature  originallj  doomed  him  to  eoffer  by  the  nakedness 
and  delicacy  of  his  skin,  the  form  of  his  feet,  and  by  the  iD> 
stinct  of  war  and  deatrncdon,  which  accompanies  the  human 
race  wherever  it  has  been  foand. 

The  brute  creation  has  not  been  visited  by  this  malediction ; 
and  but  for  a  few  exceptions,  arising  from  the  instinct  of  re- 
production, pain  in  the  slate  of  nature  would  be  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  the  species,  whereas  man,  who 
can  only  experience  a  temporary  pleasure,  and  thai  by  a  very 
few  organs,  is  liable,  at  all  times,  and  in  etery  part  of  his  body, 
to  suffer  the  most  excruciating  torture. 

This  decne  of  fate  is  still  aggravated  by  a  number  of  diseases 
vhich  have  sprung  from  the  habits  of  the  people,  so  that  the 
most  exquisite  pleaauTG  can  never,  either  in  intensity,  or  dura- 
tion, compensate  for  the  great  suffering  which  accompanies 
some  disorders,  soch  as  gout,  tooth-ache  and  rheumatic  pains, 
strangury,  and  that  which  is  caused  by  the  severe  system  of 
punishment  in  use  amongst  some  nations. 

It  is  this  very  dread  of  pain  that  cansea  man,  without  his 
pcrotiviag  it,  to  throw  himself  blindly  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  makes  him  passionately  cling  to  the  few  pleasures 
which  nature  has  [^oed  within  hie  reach. 

It  is  for  this  same  reason  that  he  wishes  to  increase  them, 
that  he  forms  them  and  indulges  in  them — in  a  word,  that  he 
adoroB  them,  since  daring  the  reign  of  idolatry,  and  for  many 
eenturiei,  all  pleasures  were  looked  upon  as  minor  deiliei,  pre- 
Bided  over  by  superior  gods. 

The  severity  ot  new  forms  of  religion  did  away  with  this  pa- 
tronage ;  Bacchus,  Cupid,  Comus  and  Diana  are  no  longer  but 
poetical  souvenirs ;  yet  the  custom  still  prevails,  for  under  the 
most  serious  forms  of  our  belief  we  see  marriages,  baptisms, 
and  even  fuoeralp  made  the  scenes  of  festivity. 

Bepasts,  aooording  to  our  interpretation  of  the  word,  com- 
nteoced  with  the  second  age  of  the  human  race,  thai  is  when 
it  disoontinued  to  live  on  Jruit.  The  preparation  and  diatri- 
bution  of  food  obliged  the  family  to  assemble ;  the  father  dis- 
tributed to  hia  chililren  the  produoe  of  the  chase,  and  the 
children  rendered  the  same  service  to  the  father  when  old. 
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Those  meetings,  at  first  confined  to  members  of  the  same 
family,  were  extended  by  degrees  to  neighbours  and  friends. 

Afterwards,  when  the  human  race  had  extended^  the  weary 
traveller  was  entertained  at  these  primitive  repasts,  and  related 
wliat  he  knew  of  distant  countries.  Thus  originated  hospitality 
with  its  rites,  which  are  reputed  sacred  by  all  nations ;  for  there 
is  no  people,  no  matter  how  barbarous,  or  uncivilised,  who  do 
not  consider  themselves  bound  to  protect  the  stranger  with 
whom  they  consent  to  share  their  bread  and  salt. 

It  was  the  repast  that  must  have  originated  or  perfected 
language,  either  because  it  is  an  opportunity  for  assembling, 
constantly  occurring ;  or  because  the  leisure  which  accompanies 
and  follows  the  repast  begets  confidence,  and  disposes  us  to 
talk. 

Such,  by  the  nature  of  things,  must  have  been  the  elemeDts 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  so  that  we  should  carefully  distin- 
guish them  from  the  pleasure  of  eating  which  necessarily  pre- 
ceded them. 

The  pleasure  of  eating  is  that  direct  and  actual  sensation  of 
a  want  which  is  being  satisfied. 

The  pleasure  of  the  table  is  a  reflected  sensation^  which  is 
produced  by  the  difi'erent  circumstances  of  occurrences,  places, 
things  and  persons  connected  with  the  repast. 

Tlie  pleasure  of  eating  is  common  to  ns  with  the  brute ;  it 
merely  implies  hunger,  and  what  is  necessary  to  appease  it. 

The  pleasure  of  the  table  is  peculiar  to  the  human  species : 
it  implies  a  certain  amount  of  care  and  attention  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  repast,  in  the  selection  of  the  place,  and  the  assem- 
bling oi  the  guests. 

The  pleasure  of  eating  requires,  if  not  to  be  hungry,  at  least 
to  have  an  appetite ;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  table  is  often  in- 
dependent of  both  one  and  the  other. 

These  two  states  may  be  observed  at  our  repasts. 

At  the  first  course  everybody  eats  greedily,  without  speak- 
ing, or  paying  any  attention  to  what  may  be  said ;  and  what- 
ever rank  in  society  the  individual  may  occupy,  he  forgets 
everything  but  to  take  part  in  the  great  work  of  the  moment. 
But  when  hunger  begins  to  be  satisfied,  reflection  dawus,  con- 
versation is  commenced,  a  new  order  of  things  takes  place ; 
and  he  who  before  did  nothing  but  eat,  becomes  more  or  ]e5s 
an  agreeable  guest,  according  as  the  great  Dispenser  of  ail 
things  has  given  him  the  means. 
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Tfie  pleasure  of  Hie  table  does  not  permit  rapturous  trans- 
portjof  jojandecstacy,  but  it  gains  induration  what  it  loses  in 
intensity,  and  it  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  privilege  it 
enjoys  of  disposing  us  for  all  the  others,  or  at  least  consoling 
us  for  their  loss. 

For  we  observe  that  after  a  good  and  well-regulated  repast, 
both  miud  and  body  are  particularly  at  ease. 

Physically,  for  as  soon  as  the  brain  is  refreshed,  'the  wliule 
coQDteDance  brightens  up,  the  colour  is  heightened,  the  eyes 
become  brighter,  and  a  gentle  warmth  is  diffused  through  the 
entire  body. 

Morally,  wit  is  sharpened  by  it,  the  imagination  is  kindled, 
kA  good  things  are  said  and  circulated ;  and  if  La  Fare  and 
Saint  Aniaire,  are  transmitted  to  posterity  with  the  reputation 
of  clever  writers,  they  owe  it  to  the  fact  of  their  being  agree- 
able guests. 

Bmides,  ve  often  see  united  at  the  same  table  every  variety 
vhich  hospitality,  in  its  broadest  sense,  has  introduced  amongst 
us, — love,  friendship,  business,  speculation,  power,  solicitation, 
patronage,  ambition,  intrigues :  this  is  why  the  festive  board 
comprisea  everything,  and  that  it  produces  fruit  of  every  flavor. 
Industrial  eccessories.— It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
these  antecedents,  that  all  human  industry  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  increasing  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  plea- 
sure of  the  table. 

Poets  complained  tiiat  tlie  neck  being  too  short  was  an 
obstacle  to  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking ;  others  regret- 
ted that  the  stomach  was  too  small ;  and  man  has  succeeded 
in  delivering  this  organ  from  the  duty  of  digesting  the  Jirst 
lepast,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  second. 

This  was  the  final  experiment  to  perfect  tlte  pleasure  of 
taste ;  but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  not  been  able  to  pass 
the  bounds  placed  by  nature,  we  have  had  reeourse  to  accessories 
which,  at  least,  admitted  of  more  latitude. 

Vases  and  cupi  were  ornamented  with  flowers ;  the  guests 
were  even  crowned  with  them.  Banquets  were  held  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  in  gardens  and  groves,  in  presence  of  the 
wonders  of  nature. 

To  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were  added  the  charms  of 
music  and  the  souuds  of  instruments.  Thus,  while  the  court 
of  the  KiDg  of  Phoeuice  were  at  table,  Phemius  sang  the 
praises  and  the  achievements  of  the  warriors  of  past  ages. 
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Frequently,  too,  dancers,  jugglers,  and  mimics,  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  every  costunie,  amused  the  eye  without  diminish- 
ing the  enjoyments  of  taste;  the  most  exquisite  perfumes  filled 
the  air ;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  unveiled  beaut? 
introduced  at  those  banquets,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  senses 
were  invited  to  take  part  in  an  enjoyment  which  had  become 
universal. 

We  have  adopted,  more  or  less,  according  to  drcumstancw, 
those  various  ways  of  contributing  to  our  pleasures,  and  «e 
j  have  also  added  those  supplied  us  by  new  discoveries. 

No  doubt,  our  refined  manners  could  not  tolerate  the  custom 
of  vomiting,  practised  by  the  Romans ;  but  we  have  done 
better,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  same  end  by  a  system 
sanctioned  by  good  taste. 

Dishes  have  been  invented,  so  deUcate  and  enticing,  that 
they  constantly  create  an  appetite ;  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
so  light  that  they  are  most  agreeable  to  the  tsste,  without 
overloading  the  stomach.  Seneca  would  have  said^  Nubes 
e^culentas. 

Such  is  the  extent  to  which  we  now  canry  our  social  enjoy- 
ments that  if  the  necessity  of  business  did  not  compel  us  to 
rise  from  table,  or  if  the  want  of  sleep  did  not  interpose,  there 
would  be  almost  no  end  to  our  repasts,  and  we  sboold  have  no 
fixed  rule  by  which  to  determine  the  time  that  might  elapse 
between  the  first  glass  of  Madeira  and  the  last  glass  of  punch. 

However,  we  must  not  believe  that  all  those  accessories  are 

indispensable  to  constitute  the  pleasures  of  the  table.     We 

r  ci^joy  those  pleasures  in  almost  their  entire  extent,  whenever 

we  are  able  to  unite  the  four  following  conditions  :— *meat,  at 
least  passable,  good  wine,  agreeable  guests^  and  sufficient  time. 

It  is  thus  that  we  have  often  wished  we  had  been  able 

to  assist  at  the  repast  which  Horace  intended  for  his  neiglibour 

whom  he  had  invited,  or  for  the  traveller,  who  might  have  been 

f  compelled  by  bad  weather  to  take  shelter  in  his  house,  nanielv, 

a  good  fowl,  a  kid  (very  fat,  no  doubt),  and,  for  dessert^  ^jpe5,. 
figs,  and  nuts,  with  some  of  the  wine  made  under  the  coit^iil- 
ship  of  Manlius,  (nata  mecum  eonstUe  ManlioJ,  with  these, 
and  the  conversation  of  this  genuine  poet,  we  think  our  supper 
would  be  a  most  agreeable  one : — 

'*  At  mi  hi  cum  longum  post  tempos  veneret  hospes, 
Sive  operum  vacuo,  longum  cooviva  p«r  imbrem 
VicinuB»  bene  erat,  non  pisoibus  orbe  petitia^ 
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It  ia  even  thus  that  sit  frieDds  would  regale  themselves 
at  the  present  day,  on  a  boiled  leg  of  matton  and  a  kidney, 
tashea  down  witn  good  clear  Orleans  or  madoc  wine,  in  Prance, 
or  gcnaine  port,  in  Kngland,  or  glorious  whiskey  in  Ireland  ; 
and  after  spending  the  evening  in  free  and  pleasing  conversation, 
Ihey  would  forget  that  there  were  rarer  dishes  or  better  cooks 
in  the  world. 

On  the  eontraiy,  no  matter  how  exquisite  the  meats  may  be, 
or  bow  sumptuous  the  accessories,  there  is  no  real  pleasure  if 
tbe  drink  be  bad,  the  gnests  indiscriminately  selected,  with 
melancholy  faces,  and  the  dinner  eaten  in  a  burrv. 

Neit  to  eating,  that  prince  of  eaters,  Sancho,  tfiought  ELOr 
the  best  of  human  goods,  as  witness  his  "  God  bleu  the  man 
thai  first  invented  sleep." 

Although  there  are  some  men  so  constituted  that  we  might 
!iaj  they  nerer  sleep,  it  is,  however,  certain  that  sleep  ia  as 
necessary  as  it  is  to  gratify  hunger  or  thirst.  The  sentinels 
on  the  advanced  posts  of  an  army  have  been  knoirn  to  fall 
asleep  while  throwing  snuff  in  their  eyes  Co  keep  awake ;  and 
Pichegru,  when  pnrsued  by  the  detectives  of  Buonaparte,  gave 
30,000  francs  for  one  night's  sleep,  during  which,  however, 
he  was  betrayed  and  arrested. 

Sleep  is  that  state  of  torpor  or  supincness,  in  which  man, 
when  removed  from  exterior  objects  by  the  forced  inactivity  of 
(be  senses,  lives  but  mechanically. 

Sleep,  like  night,  is  peceded  and  followed  by  two  twilights ; 
(he  first  of  which  leads  to  absolute  inertia,  the  second  brings 
tu  back  again  to  active  life. 

We  shall  eadearonr  to  acconnt  for  those  two  phenomena. 

At  the  moment  when  we  are  attacked  by  sleep,  the  organs 
ot  the  senses,  by  degrees,  cease  to  act ;  firet  the  taste ;  then 
eight  and  smell ;  the  sense  of  hearing  is  still  awake,  and  the 
tonch  always;  for  it  serves  to  warn  us,  by  the  sensation  of 
pain,  of  the  danger  to  which  the  body  may  be  exposed. 

Sleep  is  always  preceded  by  a  sensation  more  or  less  pleasing ; 
the  body  yields  to  it  readily  with  the  certainty  of  being  soon 

*  Tb«  dMMTt  M  aMurMelf  deaoniofttvd  and  alluded  to  b;  the 
lulterb  tDU,  and  by  the  words,  lecnndae  neniM. 
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refreshed^  and  the  soul  abandons  itself  to  it  with  coufidence, 
in  the  hope  of  being  reheved  from  toil  and  activity. 

It  is  from  not  having  properly  understood  this  sensation, 
that  the  most  learned  men  have  compared  sleep  to  death,  which 
all  living  creatures  resist  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and 
which  is  accompanied  by  such  peculiar  symptoms  as  to  terrKj 
even  the  brute  creation. 

Like  all  pleasures,  sleep  becomes  a  passion^  for  some  are 
known  to  sleep  the  three-fourths  of  their  lives ;  and  then,  hke 
all  other  passions,  it  produces  but  fatal  effects,  such  as  laziness, 
indolence,  debility,  stupidity,  and  even  death. 

The  school  of  St.  Salerno  only  allowed  seven  hours*  sleep, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex ;  this  is  too  severe,  for  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  children,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
and  for  females,  from  a  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  their 
sex  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  granted  that  to  spend  more  than 
ten  hours  in  bed  is  to  indulge  in  sleep  to  excess. 

In  the  first  moments  of  sleep  our  will  is  still  free— we  might 
awdke — and  thought  has  not  yet  lost  all  its  power.  Non  om* 
nibus  dormio,  said  l\l£ecenas,  a  state  of  which  many  a  husband 
has  had  unpleasant  experience.  Some  ideas  still  occur  to  us, 
but  they  are  of  an  incoherent  nature;  we  experience  uncertain 
glimmerings,  and  we  see  floating  around  ill-formed  objects. 
But  this  state  does  not  last  long,  all  soon  disappears,  all  con- 
fusion  is  at  an  end,  and  we  fall  into  a  sound  sleep. 

What  is  the  soul  doing  all  this  time  ?  It  lives  within  itself; 
it  is  like  the  pilot  during  a  calm,  like  a  mirror  in  the  dark,  like 
a  lute  which  is  not  being  played  on, — it  is  ready  for  fresh  ex- 
citement. 

However,  some  physiologists,  and,  amongst  others,  the  count 
de  Eedern,  assert  that  the  soul  is  never  inactive,  and  the  latter 
gives  as  a  proof  that  a  man  who  is  suddenly  roused  from  his 
first  sleep  feels  the  sensation  of  a  person  who  is  interrupted  in 
an  operation  in  which  he  was  seriously  occupied. 

This  observation  is  well  founded,  and  deserves  our  serious 
attention. 

However,  this  state  of  absolute  prostration  does  not  last 
long  (it  rarely  exceeds  five  or  six  hours) ;  the  body  gradually 
recovers  its  strength,  an  undefined  sensation  of  existence  be- 
gins to  dawn,  and  the  sleeper  passes  into  the  region  of  dreams. 
Dreams  are  those  impressions  which  the  soul  experiences 
without  the  assistance  of  exterior  objects. 
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Tbese  pheiiomeiis,  which  are  so  common,  and  at  the  same 
time  80  ex trn ordinary,  are,  however,  bnt  little  understood. 

The  bnlt  lies  at  the  door  of  tlie  learned,  who  ha.Te  not  suffi- 
ciently explained  Ihem.  This,  no  doubt,  will  bo  done  in  the 
coarse  of  time,  and  the  two-fold  natnre  of  man  shall  be  better 
Dnderstood. 

In  the  actnal  state  of  science  it  is  admitted  that  there  exists 
a  flaid  as  insinuating  as  it  is  powerful,  which  imparts  to  the 
brain  the  impressions  rec-eivedoj  the  senses,  and  that  it  is  from 
the  excitement  produced  b^  these  impressions  that  we  hare 
Dur  ideas. 

Absolute  sleep  is  caused  b;  the  deperditioo  and  inertia  of 
this  Buid. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  operation  of  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation, which  continues  during  our  Bleep,  provides  against  thi^ 
losa,  so  that  there  U  a  time  when  man,  though  he  have  all  that 
is  necessary  for  action,  is  not  yet  influenced  by  exterior  objects. 

Then  the  nervous  fluid,  insinuating  by  its  nature,  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  brain  by  means  of  the  nervous  tubes ;  it  flows 
into  the  same  place,  and  by  the  same  tracks,  since  it  arrives  by 
the  same  way  ;  it  must,  therefore,  produce  the  same  efiects, 
but  with,  however,  less  intensity. 

The  cause  of  this  diflerence  seems  to  us  easily  accounted 
for.  When  man  awake  is  affected  by  an  exterior  object,  the 
sensation  is  clear,  sudden,  and  necessary ;  the  entire  organ  is 
in  motion.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  same  impression  is 
transmitted  to  him  during  sleep,  it  is  only  the  extenor  portion 
of  the  nerves  that  is  affected ;  tbe  sensation  must,  therefore,  he 
less  intense,  less  determined. 

In  plainer  words,  while  man  is  awake  tbe  entire  organ  is 
affected,  but  when  asleep,  it  is  only  that  part  which  is  next  the 
brain  that  is  aoted  upon. 

When  the  nervous  fluid  is  thus  carried  to  the  brain,  it  flows 
to  it  through  those  channels  destined  for  the  exercise  of  some 
of  our  senses;  thia  is  the  reason  wiiy  it  produces  there  certain 
sensilions,  or  a  series  of  ideas,  sooner  than  others.  Thus  we 
fancy  that  we  see,  when  the  optic  nerve  is  afl'ected,  that  we 
hear  when  it  is  the  auditory  nerve,  &c. ;  and  it  may  be  noticed 
19  a  singular  fact,  that  it  is  at  least  very  rare  that  the  sensations 
we  experience  when  dreaming  have  any  relation  to  either 
tute  or  smell ;  for  instance,  when  we  dream  about  a  parterre, 
or  a  meadow,  we  see  the  flowers  without  perceiving  the  per- 
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fume ;  and  if  we  imagine  ourselves  assisting  at  a  banquel,  ve 
see  the  meats,  but  we  do  not  enjoy  tbe  taste. 

It  would  be  a  study  worthy  of  tbe  most  learned  to  eiamine 
why  it  is  that  there  are  two  of  our  senses  which  do  not  affect 
the  soul  during  sleep,  whilst  the  others  act  nearly  as  when 
awake.     We  know  of  no  physiological  work  on  this  subject. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  mote  those  sensations 
which  we  experience  in  sleep  affect  us  internally,  the  strongei 
they  are.  Thus  the  most  sensual  ideas  are  nothing  whta 
compared  with  the  grief  we  feel  when  we  dream  of  having  lost 
a  favourite  child,  or  that  we  are  going  to  be  hanged.  In  such 
cases  we  awake  either  covered  with  sweat,  or  bathed  in  tenrs. 

However  extravagant  or  capricious  be  those  ideas  which 
occur  to  us  in  sleep,  we  shall  see,  on  examining  them  closely^ 
that  they  are  but  remembrances,  or  a  combinatioa  of  remem- 
brances. We  are  inclined  to  say  that  dreams  are  but  the 
memory  of  the  senses* 

The  strangeness  of  dreams,  \heu,  merely  consists  in  tbe 
unnatural  association  of  ideas^  which  baa  no  regard  to  dates, 
time,  or  place ;  we  never  dream  of  anything  of  which  we  have 
not  some  previous  knowledge. 

We  would  not  be  so  much  surprised  at  the  strange  nature 
of  our  dreams  if  we  reflected  that  when  man  is  awake  he  has 
four  senses  reciprocally  watching  over,  and  directing  each 
other^  the  sight,  hearing,  the  touch,  and  memory  ;  whereas, 
when  he  is  asleep,  each  of  the  senses  is  lefl  to  its  owu 
resources. 

We  might  compare  these  two  states  of  the  brain  to  a  piano, 
at  which  a  musician  is  seated,  who,  throwing  hia  fingers 
carelessly  along  the  notes^  plays  an  air  from  memory,  which 
he  could  render  perfectly  harmonious  if  he  used  all  his  efforts. 
This  comparison  might  be  further  extended  by  adding,  that 
reflection  is  to  the  ideas  what  harmony  is  to  sound,  and  sonie 
ideas  produce  others,  just  as  (Hie  principal  sooid  contains 
others  of  minor  importance. 

In  allowing  ourselves  to  be  thus  imperceptibly  carried  avaj 
by  a  subject  interesting  in  itself,  we  find  ourselves  touching  oa 
the  system  of  Gall,  who  taught  and  maintained  that  the  organs 
of  the  brain  are  of  a  multiform  nature. 

We  must  not  go  any  farther  with  thia  sakgect,  or  transgress 
our  limits ;  but  we  may  here  note  two  observations^,  given  to 
us  by  a  very  learned  French  savant,  now  no  more  :— -> 
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About  the  Teu  1790,  ther*  lircd  in  a  vUUge  cftlkd  Gevrin,  in  the 
district  of  Bellej,  a  tmder,  a  remarkebljr  aharp  fellov,  Damed  Laadot, 
>bo  had  acquired  a  canaiderable  fortuae.  Be  was  suddenlj  attacked 
bj  iuch  a  lit  of  paralj&is  that  be  appeared  to  be  dead.  The  facult; 
took  him  in  bands^  and  be  recovered,  but  not  cDtirely ,  for  he  had 
loit  uearl;'  tJl  hi?  intellectiuJ  facalties,  particnlarl;  hia  memorj. 

HooeTcr,  be  was  aJile  to  crawl  along,  and  as  be  had  recoTsred  his 
appetite,  be  continued  to  maoaae  bis  owa  affairs. 

As  MOD  Of  be  was  known  to  be  iu  this  state  tboee  who  formerlj  bad 
dealingB  with  him  thought  the  Ume  had  arrived  to  be  avenged  ;  aad 
"ilh  tbe  pretext  of  coming  to  keep  bun  companj,  the;  came  from  all 
directions,  to  propoie  bargini  bv  purcbaaing,  lelliog  or  exchanging, 
and  such  other  mutters  as  had  been  up  to  th^  tine  the  subject  of 
their  usual  trade.  But  those  besi^ers  soon  found  tbeinscWes  mis- 
taken, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  their  terms. 

The  «uiu)iDg  old  man  had  tuat  none  of  bis  commercial  skill,  and 
the  same  man  who  did  not  reoogniae  hia  serfauts,  and  sontetimes, 
eren  forgot  bia  awn  name,  knew  tha  current  prices  of  the  day,  and 
the  value  of  ever;  perch  of  meadon,  Tine;ard  or  forest,  wLtliin  three 
leafnes  round. 

On  those  subjeeta  hU  judgment  was  unimpured,  which,  as  it  was 
bat  little  Buspecled,  the  greater  number  of  those  who  wore  endeavour- 
ing to  entrap  the  feeble  old  merchant,  wiie'thsBiselTea  taben  in  the 
mares  the;  bad  prepared  for  him. 

Second  Can. 

There  lived  at  Belle;  a  H.  Chirol,  «bo  bad  served  a  long  tine 
b  tbe  life  guards,  both  under  Louis  iv.  and  Louis  ivi. 

His  intelligence  was  equal  to  tbe  services  be  bad  had  to  pariorm  all  bss 
Ufe  ;  hut  he  «a*  particular!;  remarkable  for  bis  skill  in  gambUng,  to 
which  he  was  passosatel;  syddicted,  to  that  he  was  not  ool;  master 
of  all  tbe  old  games,  snch  as  osibre.  piquet,  and  whist,  but  whan  anew 
ene  waa  introduced,  he  thorooghl;  understood  it  after  the  third 
round. 

This  U.  Chirol  was  also  attacked  b;  a  fit  of  paralysis,  and  in  au^ 
s  maimer  that  he  fell  into  a  state  of  almost  eonplete  inseasibiUt;  ; 
however,  two  of  hia  faculties  were  snared,  for  be  could  both  eat  and 

ply. 

He  rcgolarl;  visited  ever;  da;  a  house  in  wtuch  be  bad  been  accus. 
tomed  to  pla;  for  twent;  years,  and  seatii^  bimsfllf  in  a  cornar,  re- 
mained motionless,  and  apparently  half  aaloep,  without  noticing  what 
■u  passing  around  him. 

As  soon  as  the  game  waa  introduced  ha  was  invited  to  form  one  of 
tbe  party,  nbicb  be  invariably  did,  as  ha  struggled  towarda  tbe  table, 
ind  then  it  might  be  seen  that  though  be  waa  deprived,  by  paralysis, 
of  nearly  all  bia  faculties,  be  never  on  that  account  lost  one  point  of 
the  game.  Shortly  before  his  death  M.  Chirol  gave  a  convincing 
proof  of  his  skill  at  play. 

When  at  Belley,  I  received  a  visit  from  a  M.  Dalios,  if  I  ro- 
isanber  well,  a  banker  from  Paris.  He  was  the  bearer  of  several 
letters  of  introduction!  awl  being  a  stranger  and  from  Paris*  waa 
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more   than   sufficient,  in   a  small  Tillage,  to  make  everjone  most 
anxious  to  be  as  agreeable  to  him  as  possible, 

M.  Delins  was  both  a  gambler  and  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  With  regard  to  the  latter  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  for 
he  was  entertained  regularly  for  five  or  six  hours  at  table  ;  but  it  vas 
more  difficult  to  amuse  him  at  play.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
piquet,  and  proposed  playing  for  five  or  six  francs  a  fish,  which  was 
considerably  higher  than  what  we  were  accustomed  to  play  for. 

To  surmount  this  difficulty,  a  society  was  formed,  in  which  each 
took  an  interest  according  as  he  expected  to  win  or  lose ;  some 
asserted  that  the  Parisians  were  more  skilful  players  than  the  pro- 
vincials ;  others  on  the  contrary  maintained  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  were  simple  stupid  fellows.  However,  the  society  was  formed; 
and  who  was  charged  to  organise  it,  and  watch  over  the  common 
interest?  M.  Chirol. 

When  the  Parisian  banker  saw  the  tall,  pale  and  sickly  figure  ap- 
proach, walking  on  one  side,  and  taking  his  seat  opposite  him,  he  first 
considered  it  a  joke,  hut  when  he  observed  the  masterly  way  in  which 
the  spectre  handled  and  shuffled  the  cards,  he  began  to  think  that  be 
might  formerly  have  been  an  adversary  worthy  of  him 

He  did  not  long  remain  under  this  mistake,  for,  not  only  in  this 
game  but  in  several  others  which  followed,  M.  Delins  was  beaten, 
overpowered  and  fleeced,  in  such  a  manner,  that  before  he  left,  he 
had  to  pay  down  more  than  six  hundred  francs,  which  were  carefullj 
divided  amongst  the  members  of  the  society. 

Before  leaving  M.  Delins  came  to  thank  me  for  the  kind  reception 
he  had  met  with,  but  he  frequently  alluded  to  the  decrepid  state  of  his 
opponent,  and  he  assured  me  he  could  never  forgive  himself  for 
having  been  so  shamefully  beaten  by  a  dead  man. 

The  consequence  of  those  two  observations  may  be  easily  deduced: 
It  appears  to  me  quite  evident  that  the  paralytic  stroke,  which  in 
those  two  instances,  had  affected  or  deranged  the  brain,  left  unim- 
paired the  portion  of  that  organ  which  had  been  so  long  devoted  to 
the  combination  of  business  and  eambling  ;  and  no  doubt  that  portion 
had  resisted  only  becaose  it  had  derived  more  strength  from  constaiit 
exercise,  or  still  more,  because  it  was  more  powerfully  affected  by 
the  same  impressions  having  been  so  frequently  repeated* 

Age  has  a  decided  effect  on  the  nature  of  dreams. 

In  our  childhood  we  dream  of  toys,  gardens,  flowers,  verdure,  and 
other  pleasing  objects ;  later,  of  pleasures,  love  intrigues,  battles, 
marriages  ;  later,  of  settling  ourselves,  travels,  favours  from  princes 
or  their  representatives ;  and  later  still,  we  dream  of  business,  diffi- 
culties, wealth,  past  pleasure?,  and  long.deceased  friends. 

Sleep  and  dreams  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  strange  pheno- 
mena, the  examination  of  which  may  tend  to  advance  the  study  of 
anthroponomy  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  will  insert  here  the 
result  of  three  observations,  which  I  have  selected  from  many  others, 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  on  myself,  daring  a  long  life,  in 
the  silence  of  night. 

I  dreamt,  one  night,  that  I  had  the  secret  of  freeing  myself  frt^m 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  so  that  I  could  either  ascend  or  descend  at 
pleasure. 
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lo  hive  perfectly  underslood  (so  it  appeared  to  meat  least),  the  v. 

bj  which   1  arrived  at  this  result,  which  seemed  to  rae  so   gimple, 

thit  I  was  only  Burprised  thej  were  not  sooner  discovered. 

On  awHking,  ]  had  quite  forgotten  the  solution,  but  the  concliuioa 
remained ;  and  from  that  time  I  Tound  it  impossible  to  dissuade  inj. 
wlfthjit  sooner  or  later,  some  more  enlightened  genius  oil!  make  the 
discovery  ;  at  all  hazard  I  have  taken  a  note  of  the  circumstance. 

Second  Observation — It  is  onlj  a  month  since  I  experienced,  while 
aslpcp,  a  most  peculiar  sensation  of  pleasure.  It  consisted  of  a  deli. 
cioiu  tremor  in  everir  part  of  mj  body.  It  was  a  kind  of  delightful 
•liaeinf  sensation,  which,  beginning  in  the  epidermis,  from  the  feet 
to  trie  head,  affected  me  even  id  the  marrow  of  m;  bones. 

1  fancied  I  saw  a  violet  flame  playing  round  mj  head. 

'  Lambere  Ramma,  comas,  et  circum  tempora  pasci.' 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  condition,  which  I  verjr  sensibly  felt,  lasted 
about  thirty  seconds,  and  1  awoke  in  a  state  of  astonishment,  border- 

FroiD  this  sensation,  which  is  vet  quite  fresh  in  my  memory,  cou- 
pled with  other  observations  which  have  been  made  on  ecstatics  and 
nervous  people,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  limits  of 
pleasure  are  neither  known,  or  fixed,  and  that  we  do  not  yet  know  to 
'hat  a  degree  the  human  body  may  be  beatified.  I  hupe  that,  some 
centuries  lience,  physiologists  will  take  up  these  extraordinary  sen- 
sations, and  will  procure  tbem  at  pleasure,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  invite  sleep  by  opium,  and  that  by  these  means  our  posterity  will 
be  compensated  for  the  frightful  sufferings  we  are  sometimes  snb- 

Tht  proposition  which  I  have  just  put  forward,  is  somewhat  sup- 
ported by  analogy  ;  for  I  have  already  observed  that  the  power  of 


harmony,  which  affords  such  intense  pleasure,  so  pure,  and  evidenlly 
>u  much  sought  after,  was  entirely  unknown  to  tlie  Romans  ;  it  is  a 
discovery  which  is  not  more  than  nve  hundred  years  old. 

Having  gone  to  bed,  one  night,  in  the  year  1800,  without 
hsviDg  experienced  anything  remarkable  during  the  day,  I  awoke 
aboDt  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  usual  time  for  my  first 
sleep;  I  found  myself  in  a  state  Of  Cerebral  excitement,  altiwether 
titraorditiary.  My  conceptions  were  strong,  and  my  ideas  pro^und  ; 
ihii  sphere  of  my  iutelligeoce  seemed  to  have  been  extended. 


up  m  the  bed,  and  my  eyes  were  affected  by  the  sensation  of  a  paie, 
hazy  and  undefined  light,  which  in  no  wai  assisted  in  distinguishing 
the  surrounding  objects. 

From  the  number  of  ideas  which  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  I 
should  think  that  this  state  lasted  seveml  hours,  but,  according  to 
III}  tinje-piece,  I  am  certain  it  only  continued  for  half  an  hour,  or  a 
htile  longer.  I  was  rescued  from  it  by  an  incident,  exterior,  and  in- 
de|ifndent  of  my  will ;  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  things  of  this 
earlh. 

Immediately,  the  luminous  sensation  disappeared,  I  felt  myself 
iinkiDg,  the  Uioits  of  my  iDtelligeoce  became  contracted,  in  a  word. 
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I  was  myself  again.    Bat  aa  I  was  quite  awake,  my  memory,  although 
feebly,  retained  a  portion  of  the  ideas  which  crossed  my  mind. 

The  first  related  to  time.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  past,  present, 
and  future  were  one,  and  met  at  the  same  point,  so  that  it  could  be 
just  as  easy  to  foresee  the  futnre,  as  to  remember  the  past  This  is 
all  that  1  retained  of  ^this  first  yision^  which  was  partly  effaced  by 
what  followed. 

My  attention  was  afterwards  directed  to  the  senses,  which  I  classi- 
fied  m  the  order  of  their  perfection ;  and  haring  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  we  should  have  as  many  internally  as  externally,  I  set 
about  finding  them. 

I  had  already  found  three,  and  almost  four,  when  I  fell  on  the 
earth,  namely, 

1st.  Compassion^  which  is  a  sensation  we  experience  when  we  wit- 
ness the  sufferings  of  another. 

2nd.  Predilection,  which  is  a  preference,  not  only  for  a  particular 
object,  but  for  everything  belonging  to  that  object,  or  which  reminds 
us  of  it. 

3rd.  Sympathy,  which  is  also  a  feeling  of  preference  which  draws 

two  objects  together. 

It  may  be  said,  on  a  first  consideration,  that  those  two  sentiments 
are  but 'one  and  the  same  thing  ;  but  what  does  not  admit  of  their 
being  confounded  is,  that  predilection  is  not  always  reciprocal,  where- 
as  sympathy  is  necessarily  so. 

Finally,  when  considering  compassion,  I  was  led  to  an  induction, 
which   I  believe  to  be  very  correct,  and  which,  at  another  time,  1 
should  not  have  thought  of,  which  is,  that  it  is  from  compassion  we 
derive  this  fine  theorum,  the  principal  basis  of  all  our  laws. 
'  Ne  fais  pas  aux  autres  ce  que  tu  ne  voudrais  pas  qu'on  te  fit.' 

Do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 
Alteri  ne  facias  quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis. 

Such  is  the  idea  I  retained  of  the  state  I  was  in,  and  of  the  sen?3- 
tion  I  experienced  on  the  occasion,  that  I  would  willingly  give,  if  it 
were  possible,  all  the  time  1  have  to  live,  for  one  month  of  such 
existence. 

I  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  the  learned  than  by  others ; 
for  there  are  few  who  have  not  more  or  less,  experienced  something' 
similar. 

When  warm  in  bed,  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  head  well  covered, 
we  are  thinking  of  the  work  we  have  in  hands,  the  imagination  be- 
comes heated,  ideas  abound,  expressions  follow,  and  as  we  must  get 
up  to  write,  we  dress,  throw  aside  our  night-cap,  and  place  ourselres 
at  the  desk. 

But  suddenly  we  are  no  longer  the  same,  the  imagination  gets  coid 
again,  the  thread  of  our  ideas  is  broken,  langui^  fSsils  us,  and  ve 
have  difficulty  in  finding  what  before  appeared  so  easy,  and  it  very 
often  happens  that  we  are  obliged  to  put  off  the  work  for  a  more 
propitious  moment. 

All  this  admits  of  an  easy  explanation,  considering  the  effect  the 
change  of  position  and  temperature  has  on  the  brain  ;  and  here  we 
have  again  a  proof  of  the  influence  the  state  of  the  body  has  on  the 
mind. 
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Man,  whethtr  fas  is  reposing,  sleeping,  or  dreaming,  i>  con- 
itanllj  ander  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  nutrition,  and  never 
leaves  the  dominion  of  gastronomy. 

Theory  and  eiperience  combine  in  proring  that  the  quantity 
ind  the  qnality  of  food  have  a  powerful  e^t  on  Ubonr,  re- 
pose, sleep,  and  dreams. 

The  man  who  is  badly  fed  cannot  long  endure  the  fatigoeof 
constant  lahonr ;  his  body  is  saturated  with  sweat,  his  strangth 
>ODn  forsakes  him  j  and  for  him  repose  is  merely  an  inoapaoity 
for  laboor. 

Iti  the  case  of  mental  lahonr,  the  ideas  present  themselves 
without  vigour  or  precision,  and  we  want  both  reflection  and 
judgment  to  analyse  them :  the  brain  is  exhausted  by  vain 
efforts,  and  we  fall  asleep  in  the  struggle. 

We  have  been  always  of  opinion  that  the  suppers  of  Anteuil, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Hotels  de  Bambonillet  and  Soissons, 
most  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  writers  of  the  age  n{ 
Louis  XIV.  J  and  the  clever  Geoffroy,  (if  it  were  true)  was  not 
>o  ranch  mistaken  when  be  ridiculed  the  poets  of  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  on  their  sugar  and  water,  which  he 
considered  to  be  their  favorite  drink. 

Oq  Uiose  principles  we  have  eiamiued  the  works  of  some 
authors  whom  we  have  known  to  be  poor  and  in  want,  and  we 
certainly  never  found  their  works  to  posseis  any  energy,  except 
when  they  appeared  to  be  stimulatf^  by  the  oonsciousness  of 
tbeir  habitual  suffering,  or  by  want,  often  but  ill-di^uised. 

On  the  contrary,  he  who  lives  well,  and  who  renews  his  lost 
strength  with  prudence  and  discretion,  can  endure  an  amonnt 
of  fatigue  which  no  other  living  creature  can  bear. 

Napoleon,  the  evening  before  his  departure  for  Boulogne, 
had  hj»ured  for  thirty  houn,  both  with  his  council  of  state, 
or  his  minister,  without  any  other  refreshment,  but  two  short  re- 
pa-'ls  and  a  few  cups  of  coffee. 

Brotiiie  makes  mention  of  a  clerk  in  the  English  Admiralty 
who,  having  lost  by  accident  some  state  papers  at  which  he 
alone  could  be  employed,  spent  fifty-two  consecutive  hours  in 
■^-drawing  them  ont.  He  could  never,  without  an  appropriate 
ijstem,  have  been  able  to  resist  such  fatigue.  The  following 
'>  the  gystem  fag  adopted  : — first  he  drank  water,  then  he  took 
some  hght  food,  then  wine,  jellies,  and  soup,  and  finally  opium. 

We  one  day  met  a  courier  whom  we  had  known  in 
Algeria,  and   who   had    just  returned    from    Spain,   when 
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he  had  been  sent  with  a  despatch  by  the  Governuient  (curreo 
ganamh  horas).  He  had  accomplished  the  journey  in 
ten  days,  having  only  remained  iu  Madrid  for  four  hours,  and 
all  he  had  taken  daring  this  continued  jolting,  and  want  of 
sleep,  was  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  and  some  soap :  be  added, 
that  if  he  taken  more  substantial  food  be  could  not  possibly 
get  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 

Diet  has  not  a  less  influence  on  sleep  and  dreams. 
He  who  is  hungry  cannot  sleep ;  the  pangs  of  the  stomach 
keep  him  in  a  painful  waking  state,  and  if,  through  weakness 
or  exhaustion,  he  falls  asleep,  it  is  light,  disturbed  and  inter- 
rupted. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  who  in  his  repast,  has  indulged  immoder- 
ately, immediately  falls  into  a  sound  sleep;  if  he  dreams  he 
has  no  recollection  of  it,  because  the  nervous  fluid  meets  in 
every  point  in  the  ^nsitive  organs.  For  the  same  reason,  he 
awaken  suddenly,  and  with  difliculty  returns  to  sociiil  lite ; 
and  long  after  sleep  is  gone,  he  still  suffers  from  indigestion. 
It  may  then  be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  coflee 
dissipates  sleep.  Custom  lessens,  and  even  entirely  does 
away  with  this  inconvenience.  But  this  is  always  the  c^se 
with  Europeans  when  first  they  begin  to  take  it.  Some  kinds 
of  food,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mild  incentives  to  sleep,  such 
as  tiiuse  in  which  milk  is  the  principal  ingredient,  the  entire 
family  of  lettuces,  fowl,  purolian,  orange  flower,  and  especially 
apples  when  eaten  just  before  going  to  bed. 

Experience,  founded  on  thousands  of  observationt*,  teaches 
that  diet  determines  our  dreams. 

In  general  all  kinds  of  food  that  are  in  any  way  stimulant 
cause  us  to  dream ;  such  are  dark  coloored  meats,  as  pigeons, 
ducks,  wild  fowl,  and  particularly  hare. 

Asparagus,  celery,  truffles,  perfumed  sweetmeats,  and  espe- 
cially vanilla,  are  known  to  possess  this  quality. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  we  should  banish 
from  our  table  all  those  somniferous  substances;  for  the  dreams 
which  they  produce  are  in  general  of  a  light  and  agreeable 
nature,  and  they  prolong  our  existence,  even  when  it  appears  to 
be  interrupted. 

There  are  some  persons  for  whom  sleep  is  a  kind  of  other 
existence,  a  sort  of  protracted  romance ;  that  is  to  say,  their 
dreams  have  a  continuation,  and  they  finish  in  the  second 
night  what  they  commenced  the  night  before,  and  they  see  in 
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their  sleep  certain  faces  which  the;  remember  to  have  seen 
before,  and  which,  however,  the;  never  met. 

To  the  genuine  goormet,  sugar,  cotTe^  aod  chocolate,  are 
indispensabte. 

Bj  the  progress  which  science  has  made  ap  to  the  present 
da;,  we  understand  sngar  to  be  a  sweet  substance,  capable  of 
being  crjttallized,  and  which,  b;  the  process  of  fermentation, 
becomes  an  alcohol,  and  a  carbonic  acid. 

Formeilj  sugar  meant  only  that  tliick,  crystallised  substance 
produced  by  the  cane  (anindo  succharifera] . 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  India;  however,  it  is  certain  that 
ragar  was  not  in  common  use  among  Bomans ;  nor  did  they 
know  anything  of  its  crystallized  nature. 

We  are  led  to  infer  irom  some  works  of  the  ancients,  that 
certain  plants  were  known  to  produce  a  sweet  extractive  matter. 
We  read  in  Lucan— 

Quiqae  bibunt  tenera  dulces  ab  arnndine  succoa. 
But  there  is  great  difference  between  water  sweetened  hy 
sugar  and  the  cane,  and  sugar  anch  as  we  now  produce  it. 

It  is  in  the  colonies  of  tne  New  World  that  sugar  was  first 
discovered,  and  there  it  thrives.  The  sweet  juice  which  was 
observed  to  flow  from  the  cane  waa  soon  turned  to  account, 
and,  after  various  experiment«,  we  have  succeeded  in  extracting 
from  it  wine,  syrup.  Drown  sugar,  molasses,  and  white  sugar 
of  different  qualities 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  has  become  an  object  of 
the  greatest  importance ;  for  it  is  a  source  of  wealth  for  those 
»ho  grow  it^as  well  as  those  who  trade  in  its  produce ;  to  the 
reGner,  and  even  to  the  government,  which  derives  vast 
revenue  from  the  duty  imposed  upon  it. 

It  was  the  opinion  for  &  long  time  that  sngar  could  only  he 
produced  in  tropical  climates  :  but  in  the  year  1740,  MargraS 
discovered  it  in  some  plants  of  the  temperate  zones,  amongst 
others,  the  beetroot;  and  this  was  afterwards  demonstrated  by 
the  experiments  which  Professor  Achard  made  at  Berlin, 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  owing  to  pecn- 
Wcircumstances,sngar  having  become  scarce, and  consequently 
dear,  in  France,  government  instituted  an  inquiry  iuto  its 
nature  and  qualities. 

The  result  was  complete  success :  it  was  found  that  sugar 
existed  iu  abundance  in  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom ;  it  was 
77 
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discovered  in  the  grape,  in  the  chestnut,  in  the  potatoe,  and 
especially  in  the  beetroot. 

This  last  plant  soon  became  extensively  cultivated,  and  the 
object  of  numerous  experiments,  which  proved  that,  in  thia 
respect,  the  old  world  could  dispense  with  the  new.  France 
was  soon  covered  witli  manufactories  which  worked  with 
different  success,  and  the  art  of  producing  sugar  soon  became 
natural  to  the  soil ;  a  new  science  which  circumstances  may 
one  day  revive  more  fully. 

Amongst  those  manufactories,  the  most  remarkable  was  one 
which  M.  Benjamin  Delessert  estabhshed  at  Passy,  near  Paris, 
a  respectable  citizen  whose  nauie  was  always  associated  vith 
everything  good  and  useful. 

After  various  skilful  operations,  he  succeeded  in  overcoming 
all  difficulties,  made  no  mystery  of  his  discoveries,  even  to  those 
who  might  be  induced  to  become  his  rivals;  he  ww  visited  bj 
the  head  of  the  government,  and  got  an  order  to  supply  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

Strange  circumstances,  the  restoration  and  the  establishment 
of  peace,  liaving  considerably  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
colonies,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beetroot  lost  a 
good  deal  of  its  importance.  However,  there  were  several 
establishments  ?till  doing  a  good  trade;  and  M.  Benjamin 
Dclessert  some  years  manufactured  some  thousand  tons  with- 
out loss,  which  gave  him  the  means  of  adhering  to  a  system 
that  it  might  be  one  day  necessary  to  have  recourse  to.* 

When  beetroot  sugar  was  an  article  of  commerce,  interested 
parties,  the  vulgar  and  uneducated,  found  that  it  had  a  dis- 
agreeable taste,  not  good  for  sweetening ;  some  even  went  a) 
far  as  to  say  that  it  was  unwholesome. 

But  observations  and  experiments  have  proved  the  contrary; 
and  the  Count  Chaptal  has  given  us  the  result  in  his  valuable 
work,  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  torn  11,  p.  13,  1st  cd. 

"  The  sugar  which  we  obtain  from  those  different  plants," 
says  this  distinguished  chemist,  "  are.  exactly  the  same,  auJ 

•  We  may  here  remark  that,  at  its  general  meeting,  the  societj 
for  promoting  national  industry  presented  a  gold  metal  to  M.  Re^- 
pel,  a  manufacturer  of  Arras,  who  masufacturts  apvards  of  oee 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  I<ilogrammes  of  beetroot  sugar  yearly,  in 
which  he  carri^  on  a  successful  trftde,  even  when  the  price  of  c&ne 
sugar  is  as  low  as  2f.,  20c.  the  kilogramme ;  the  husks  which  reuuin 
after  the  spirit  has  been  extracted,  are  used  to  feed  cattle. 
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tlifler  tD  no  respect  irben  they  are  broaght  b;  the  process  ol 
refining  to  the  same  degree  of  purity.  The  taste,  the  crystal- 
Irzfltion,  the  colour,  and  weight,  are  altogether  identical,  and 
ve  might  defy  the  moat  experienced  to  diatiagaish  one  from 
the  other." 

We  will  have  a  striking  example  of  the  effect  of  prejudice, 
and  of  the  difficulty  we  always  experience  in  establishing  a 
truth,  when  we  are  told  that  oat  of  a  hundred  persons  in  Great 
Britain,  taken  indiscriminately,  there  are  not  ten  who  believe 
that  sugar  is  produced  from  beetroot. 

Sugar  has  been  introduced  into  the  world  by  apothecaries. 
It  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  there.  It  was  cus- 
tomary, when  speaking  of  a  person  who  wanted  something  very 
etseatial,  to  say,  "  He  is  an  apothecary  toithout mgar'' 

This  was  safficient  to  make  its  ose  popular ;  some  pretended 
ttiat  it  excited ;  others,  that  it  attacked  the  chest ;  some,  that 
it  predisposed  us  for  apopleiy.  But  calumny  was  soon  obliged 
to  give  way  to  truth,  and  it  is  not  more  than  eighty  years  since 
this  memorable  maxim  was  given : — Sugar  does  no  harm  but 
to  lie  puree. 

Under  this  impenetrable  Rgia  sugar  became'  daily  more  in 
use,  and  there  is  no  alimentary  substance  which  has  undergone 
90  many  changes  and  transformationa. 

Many  persons  like  to  eat  raw  sugar,  and  in  some  cases,  the 
greater  part  hopeless,  the  Faculty  recommend  it  in  this  form, 
as  a  remedy  which  at  least  has  nothing  in  it  repulsive. 

Mixed  with  water  it  makea  a  refreshing,  wholesome,  and 
agreeable  drink,  and  oftentimes  useful  as  a  cure. 

When  mixed  in  greater  proportion  with  water,  and  concen- 
trated by  fire,  it  forms  a  syrup  which  admits  of  all  perfumes, 
and  produces  in  us  a  cooling  effect,  always  pleasing  from  ita 
rariety. 

Mixed  with  water  from  which,  by  the  aid  of  science,  we  ex- 
tract the  caloric,  an  Italian  discovery,  it  forms  ice,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Catherine  de  M^dicis. 

Mixed  with  wine  it  gives  a  cordial,  a  restorative  so  prized 
that  in  some  countries  they  pour  it  over  the  roast  joints  in- 
tended for  the  table  of  a  new  married  couple  on  the  wedding 
day,  the  same  aa  in  Persia  they  serve  up,  on  like  occasions, 
sheepe'  trotters  in  viuegar. 

Imed  with  eggs  and  flour  it  makes  biscuits,  macaroons, 
fillips,  and  that  variety  of  light  pastry  which  con^lilutes  the 
comparatively  new  science  of  the  pastry  cook. 
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Mixed  with  milk  it  makes  creams,  blancmange?,  and  otler 
delicacies  wliich  so  agreeably  terminate  the  second  course,  in 
substituting  for  the  desire  of  substantial  food  a  fine  and  sweet 
perfume. 

Wixed  with  coffee  it  draws  out  its  aromatic  qualities. 
Mixed  with  milk  and  coffee  it  affords  us  a  light  and  agree- 
able nourishment,  easy  to  be  procured.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
to  those  who  are  obliged  to  study  immediately  after  breakfast. 
Milk  and  coffee,  cafe  au  lait^  is  also  much  in  vogue  with  liie 
ladies ;  but  the  far-seeing  eye  of  science  has  discovered  that  its 
too  frequent  use  would  be  injurious  to  them  in  what  they  hold 
most  dear. 

Mixed  with  fruit  and  flowers  it  produces  sweetmeats,  mar- 
malade, preserves,  pates  and  candy,  a  method  for  preserving, 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  perfume  of  those  flowers 
and  fruits  long  after  the  time  nature  intended  them  to  last. 

Viewed  in  this  last  light,  perhaps  it  might  be  used  with  advan- 
tage in  embalming,  a  practice  but  yet  little  known  amongst  us. 
In  fine,  sugar  mixed  with  alcohol  produces  spirituous  hquor?, 
invented,  as  we  know,  to  comfort  Louis  XIV.  in  his  old  age ; 
and  which,  flattering  the  palate  by  their  strength,  and  the 
scent  by  their  fragrance^  constitute  at  this  moment  the  nejilui 
ultra  of  the  pleasures  of  taste. 

But  thi^  is  not  all.  Sugar  may  be  used  as  a  seasoning  for 
everything ;  it  spoils  nothing.  Some  persons  use  it  with  meats, 
sometimes  with  vegetables,  and  often  with  fruit.  It  is  indis- 
pensable in  those  drinks  which  are  most  fashionable  (a  la  mode), 
such  as  punch,  negus,  syllabub,  and  others  of  exotic  origin. 
It  is  infinite  in  its  applications,  which  are  modified  to  suit  tbe 
taste  of  nations  and  individuals. 

Such  is  this  substance  of  which  the  French  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII.  scarcely  knew  the  name,  and  which  for  those  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  become  a  matter  of  first  necessity; 
for  there  is  no  woman,  particularly  if  she  be  in  easy  circum- 
stances, that  does  not  expend  more  money  on  her  sugar  than 
on  her  bread. 

M.  Delacroix,  a  writer  as  amiable  as  he  was  learned,  once 
coin|)laiiied  at  Versailles  of  the  high  price  of  sugar,  which  was 
then  more  than  5f.  a  pound.  "  Ah  1"  said  be,  in  a  soft  and 
pitiful  accent,  "  if  ever  sugar  is  sold  again  for  80  sous,  I  shall 
never  drink  water  without  its  being  sweetened."  His  praver 
was  heard ;  he  lived  till  lately,  and  we  hope  he  kept  his  word. 
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CoSee  was  first  discovered  Id  ArabiS]  and  notwithstanding, 
tbe  various  transplantations  which  this  plant  has  undergone, 
it  is  still  from  that  country  the  best  coffee  is  procured. 

An  old  tradition  sa;s  tliat  coffee  waa  first  diacavered  h;  a 
shepherd,  who  observed  his  flocks  to  be  anusuall}'  escited  and 
playful  whenever  they  browsed  on  the  coffee  berry. 

Whatever  credit  we  may  be  disposed  to  eive  tliis  old  stor;, 
it  is  certain  the  observing  shepherd  is  entitled  to  but  half  the 
hoDour  of  the  discovery ;  the  other  half  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
tbe  man  wbo  firet  thought  of  roasting  the  berry. 

A  decoction  of  raw  coffee  i",  in  puint  of  fact,  an  insignificant 
drinlc,  but  carbonization  developes  in  it  an  aromatic  quality,  and 
produces  an  oil  which  distinguishes  the  coffee  such  as  we  have 
itj  and  which  would  never  be  known  bat  for  the  intervention  of 
beat. 

The  Turks,  wbo  are  onr  masters  in  this  respect,  never  use 
the  mill  to  bmise  coffee ;  they  poand  it  in  mortars  with  pestles 
made  of  wood,  and  when  these  instrumeuta  have  been  long  in 
use,  they  become  precious  and  are  sold  at  a  high  price. 

We  onca  had  several  reasons  for  ascertaining,  if  in  reality 
there  was  any  difference  between  those  two  methods,  and  which 
was  preferable. 

We  therefore  toasted  with  the  greatest  care  a  pound  of  the 
best  mocha. 

We  divided  it  into  two  pqnal  parts,  one  of  which  we  ground, 
and  the  other  we  bruised  alter  the  manner  of  tlie  Turks. 

Wb  made  coffee  of  both  those  powders.  We  took  an  equal 
weight  of  each,  and  poured  over  it  an  equal  weight  of  boiling 
water,  treating  both  portions  alike  in  every  respect. 

We  tasted  this  coffee,  and  had  it  tried  by  the  greatest  con- 
noisseora.  The  nnanimous  opinion  was  that  the  result  of  the 
bruised  powder  was  far  superior  to  the  other. 

Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  the  experiment.  In  tbe 
meantime  we  may  give  a  remarkable  example  of  tbe  effect  which 
either  of  those  methods  is  likely  to  produce. 

"Sir,"  said  Napoleon,  one  day  to  the  Senator  Laplace,  "how 
is  it  that  a  glass  of  water,  in  which  I  put  a  bit  of  sugar,  appears 
to  me  much  more  agreeable  than  one  in  which  I  put  an  equal 
quantity  of  bruised  sugar  F"  "Sire,"  replied  the  philosopher, 
"there are  three  substances  whose  principles  are  exactly  the  same; 
namely,  sngar,  gam  and  starch  ;  they  only  differ  on  some  con- 
ditions whicli  nature  has  yet  kept  secret :  and  I  believe  it  ia 
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possible  that  by  means  of  the  collision  produced  by  the  pestle 
some  portions  of  the  sugar  pass  from  the  state  of  gam -or  starch, 
which  causes  the  difference  you  have  observed." 

This  circumstance  obtained  considerable  notorietv,  and  sufa- 
sequent  observations  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  first 
method. 

Some  years  ago  the  best  method  of  making  coffee  seemed  to 
be  an  object  of  general  study  in  France ;  and  this  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  which  was  not  then  generally  known,  that  the 
head  of  the  state  indulged  in  it  to  excess. 

It  was  proposed  first  to  make  a  cold  infusion  without  either 
toasting,  or  reducing  it  to  powder,  to  boil  it  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  and  then  strain  it,  &c. 

We  tried  all  those  methods,  and  even  those  that  have  been 
proposed  up  to  the  present  time,  and  from  experience  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  which  is  called  a  la  Bulelloy. 
in  the  best,  which  consists  in  pouring  boiling  water  over  tiie 
coffee,  which  we  have  put  into  a  china  or  silver  vase,  perforated 
with  very  small  holes.  We  take  the  first  decoction,  heat  it  to 
boiling  point,  strain  it  a  second  time,  and  we  have  as  clear  and 
good  coffee  as  we  need  desire. 

Amongst  other  methods  of  making  coffee  we  tried  that  of 
putting  it  into  a  boiling  kettle  under  high  pressure ;  but  we 
were  able  to  obtain  a  little  extract,  only  fit  to  scrape  the 
tiircat  of  a  Cossack. 

Doctors  l)ave  given  different  opinions  concerning  the  sanitary 
qualities  of  coffee,  and  have  not  always  agreed  amongst  them- 
selves. We  will  pass  over  this  difference  of  opinion,  and  will 
only  occupy  ourselves  with  what  is  of  more  importance,  namely, 
its  influence  on  the  organs  of  thought. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  coffee  has  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
cerebral  organs ;  and  a  man  who  drinks  it  for  the  first  time,  is 
sure  to  be  deprived  of  his  sleep. 

Sometimes  this  effect  is  lessened  and  modified  by  habit ;  but 
there  are  many  who  are  thus  excited  by  it,  and  consequeiiily 
oblic:ed  to  discontinue  its  use. 

We  have  stated  that  this  effect  was  modified  by  habit,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  its  alFecting  us  in  another  way ;  for  we 
have  observed  that  those  who  sleep  well  at  night  after  cc»ffee, 
required  it  to  keep  them  awake  during  the  day,  and  are  sure  io 
f»ll  asleep  during  the  evening,  if  they  have  not  taken  cotfee 
alu-r  dinner. 
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There  are  also  many  others  who  are  drowsy  during  tlie  day 
if  they  have  not  taken  their  cop  of  coSee  since  morning. 

Voltaire  and  Buffon  were  very  fond  of  coffee,  onil  it  i»  |kis- 
sible  tliey  are  indebted  to  it,  the  former  for  that  ndmirable  clear- 
ness and  perspicuity  which  characterize  his  worka;  the  latter 
for  thut  exalted  oarmony  which  we  find  in  his  style.  It  is  plain 
that  many  pages  of  the  essays  on  Man,  on  the  Dog,  on  the 
Tiger,  the  Lion,  and  the  Horae,  were  written  in  a  state  of  great 
cerebral  excitement. 

The  want  of  sleep  caused  by  coffee  is  not  an  unpleasant  sen- 
sation ;  our  ideas  are  very  clear,  and  we  have  no  desire  for 
»leep.  We  do  not  feel  so  restless  or  unhappy  ns  when  it  is 
produced  by  some  other  cause  ;  bat  it  is  very  probable  that 
this  unseasonable  and  unnataral  excitement  will  be  fatal  in  the 
liinif  run. 

i'ormerly  none  but  adults  took  coffee,  now  every  body  takes 
it;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  injurious  effect  which  it  has  on  the 
mind  which  hurries  on  that  immenie  crowd  which  every  day 
lills  the  avenues  leading  to  Olympus  and  the  temple  of  memory. 

The  shoemaker  who  was  the  author  of  the  tragedy,  the  Queen 
of  Palm^a,  and  which  all  Paris  was  running  after,  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  coffee ;  he  raised  himself  far  above  the  carpen- 
ter of  Nevers,  who  never  took  exciting  driiiks. 

Coffee  is  b  much  stronger  drink  than  is  generally  believed. 
A  healthy  man  might  live  to  a  good  age,  drinking  two  bottles  of 
wine  daily,  the  same  man  would  not  live  near  so  long  by  taking 
an  equal  amount  of  coffee ;  he  would  become  a  lunatic,  or 
would  die  of  conaumption. 

We  saw  lately  at  Leicester  square  in  London,  a  man  who 
by  using  coffee  to  excess,  became  a  cripple ;  he  did  not  appear 
to  saffer,  and  was  resigned  to  his  condition,  having  limited 
himself  to  five  or  six  cups  a  day. 

It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  all  parents  strictly  to  prohibit 
the  nsB  of  coffee  to  their  children,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  have 
them  become  mere  withered  little  macliines,  slanted  in  their 
growth,  and  old  men  at  twenty. 

This  advioe  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  people  of  Dublin, 
whose  children  are  not  always  as  strong  and  healthy  as  if  they 
were  bom  in  the  country,  in  Tipperarj  for  instance. 

We  are  of  those  who  have  been  obliged  to  renounce  the  use 
of  coffee:  and  we  shall  conclude  this  paragraph  in  relating  a 
circamstsnce  which  particularly  brought  us  under  its  influence. 
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Having  been  required  by  the  head  of  a  department  to  pre- 
pare a  certain  document,  which  we  wished  to  do  with  the 
greatest  care ;  and  having  got  but  very  short  notice,  for  he 
should  have  it  the  next  day  ;  we  determined  to  sit  up  all 
night.  In  order  to  provide  ourselves  against  sleep  we  strength- 
ened our  dinner  with  two  large  cups  of  strong  and  fragrant 
coffee. 

^Ve  returned  home  about  seven  o'clock  to  receive  the  neces- 
sary instructions,  and  instead  of  the  papers  we  expected  we 
received  a  letter  informing  us  that  in  consequence  of  some,  ve 
know  not  what,  red-tape  formality^  we  could  not  receive  them 
before  the  following  day. 

Thus  disappointed  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  we  re- 
turned to  the  house  where  we  had  dined,  and  played  a  game  of 
piquet  without  perceiving  any  of  that  inattention  or  absence  of 
mind  for  which  we  were  remarkable.  We  were  indebted  to 
the  strong  coffee  for  this,  but  in  deriving  this  temporary  ad- 
vantage  from  it  we  could  not  but  feel  uneasy  as  to  how  ve 
were  to  spend  the  night. 

However,  we  went  to  bed  at  the  osual  hour,  thinking  that 
if  we  had  not  a  good  night's  rest  at  least  we  might  have  four 
or  five  hours*  sleep,  which  would  bring  us  comfortably  enough 
to  the  next  day.  We  were  much  deceived — we  were  already 
two  hours  in  bed,  and  were  farther  from  sleep  than  ever,  in  a 
state  of  very  strong  mental  excitement,  and  we  compared  our 
brain  to  a  mill  whose  machinery  is  in  motion,  but  having 
nothing  to  grind. 

We  felt  that  we  ought  to  torn  this  disposition  to  some 
account  by  doing  something  to  invite  sleep ;  and  we  immediateiy 
set  about  putting  into  verse  a  short  tale  which  we  had  lately 
read  in  a  French  work. 

Wc  soon  concluded  it,  and  as  we  were  not  yet  more  disposed 
to  sleep  than  before,  we  commenced  a  second  tale,  but  in  vain. 
A  dozen  lines  exhausted  our  poetical  fancy,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  give  it  up. 

\Ve  therefore  passed  the  night  without  sleep,  not  even  dozing 
for  a  moment.  We  rose,  and  spent  the  day  in  the  same 
state,  without  deriving  the  least  relief  either  from  meals  or 
occupation.  In  a  word,  when  we  went  to  bed  again  at  the 
usual  time  we  found  that  we  had  been  forty  hours  without  sleep. 
Those  who  first  landed  in  America  were  driven  there  by 
their  thirst  for  gold.     At  that  time  notliing  was  thought  oi 
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Mj  value  but  wbat  was  pnxluced  from  the  mines ;  agricalture 
tad  commerce  were  in  tbeir  infancy,  and  political  eoonomjr  iras 
a  thing  not  ;et  born. 

The  discovery  of  precioas  metals  was  of  little  nse  then  to 
the  Spaniards,  since  they  are  depreciated  as  they  multiply,  and 
we  have  within  our  reach  belter  resources  and  sorer  means  of 
increBsing  oar  wealth. 

Bat  Americsi  where  every  variety  of  climate  renders  the 
nil  extremely  fertile,  has  been  found  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  coffee,  potatoes,  indigo, 
vanilla,  cocoa,  &c.,  and  these  are  the  only  treasures. 

If  thoae  discoveries  have  taken  plaoe  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  jealous  natioDs,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  they 
vill  be  increased  tenfold  in  succeeding  ages,  and  that  the  re- 
searches of  the  learned  men  of  Europe  in  all  unexplored 
couatries,  will  enrich  the  three  kingdoms  with  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances, capable  of  producing  in  us  sensations  like  the  vanilla. 
Of  will  increase  our  elementary  reaourcea  as  cocoa. 

Sdentific  men  have  agreed  to  call  a  mixture  produced  by 
the  kemal  of  tlie  cocoa  tree  roasted,  with  sngar  and  cinnamon, 
chocolate :  such  is  the  classical  definition  of  chocolate.  Sugar 
is  an  indispensable  component  part  of  chocolate ;  for  with  cocoa 
alone  wecould  only  produce  cocoa-paste  ajid  not  chocolate.  When 
we  add  the  delicious  odour  of  the  aroma  to  the  sugar,  cocoa  and 
cinnamon,  we  have  the  «e  pliu  ultra  of  perfection  to  which 
this  preparation  can  be  brought. 

Such  are  the  few  substanceB  which  taste  and  experience  have 
■abititoted  for  the  numerous  ingredients  which  formerly  com- 
poaed  chocolate,  such  as  pepper,  ali-epice,  aniseed,  ginger,  and 
many  others  which  were  often  mixed  with  cocoa. 

The  cocoa-tree  is  a  native  of  South  America ;  but  it  is  also 
fonod  in  the  islands  and  on  the  continent ;  but  it  is  now  agreed 
that  the  trees  which  prodncc.  the  best  fruit  grow  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maracaibo,  inthe  valleys  of  the  CarHcaSi  and  in  the 
fertile  province  of  SokomnscD.  The  kernel  is  much  la^r 
there,  the  sugar  less  tart,  and  the  aroma  most  exquisite. 

Since  we  became  more  familiar  with  those  coontries,  we  are 
enabled  to  make  daily  experiments,  and  experienced  judges 
can  no  longer  be  deceived. 

The  Spanish  ladies  of  the  New  World  are  passionately  fond 
of  chocolate,  to  such  a  degree  that,  not  content  with  taking  it 
several  timea  in  the  day,  ihey  sometimes  have  themselves 
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supplied  with  it  in  church.  Tiiis  love  of  indulgence  has  often 
brought  upon  them  the  censure  of  the  Bishops,  but  they  never 
paid  it  the  slightest  attention,  and  a  Theologian,  vho5e 
metaphysics  were  as  refined  as  his  morality,  was  an  obliging 
sort  of  man,  and  formally  declared  that  chocolate  might  be 
taken  while  fasting,  provided  it  were  made  on  water ;  tlms 
applying  in  favour  of  his  fair  penitents  the  old  adage,  Liqaulum 
nonfrangii  jejunium. 

Chocolate  was  introduced  into  Spain  about  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  soon  became  very  popular  in  consequence  of  \\\t 
decided  preference  given  this  agreeable  beverage  by  the  ladies, 
and  also  by  the  monks.  The  habits  of  the  people  have 
not  changed  in  that  respect ;  and  even  now  throughout  the 
Peninsula,  it  is  customary  to  introduce  chocolate,  whenever 
the  occasion  presents  itself  and  that  politeness  require,  the  offer 
of  refreshments. 

Chocolate  crossed  the  mountains  with  Anne  of  Anstria, 
daughter  of  Philip  II.,  and  wife  of  Louis  XIII.  The  monks 
also  contributed  to  introduce  it  by  the  presents  which  they 
made  to  their  brothers  in  France.  The  ambassadors  of  Spam 
also  assisted  in  making  it  popular ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Regency,  it  was  more  generally  used  than  coffee,  because 
then  it  was  taken  as  an  agreeable  nourishment,  whereas  cotl'ee 
was  taken  as  a  drink  of  luxury,  and  through  a  spirit  of  curiosity. 

We  are  aware  that  Linnaeus  calls  the  cocoa-nut  tree  iheobroma^ 
(the  drink  of  the  gods).  Tiiat  he  should  find  this  extraordinary 
quality  in  chocolate,  is  a  question  that  was  often  asked  ;  some 
attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  Doctor  was  passionately  fond 
of  it  himself;  others  again  attributed  it  to  his  gallantry,  because 
it  was  a  queen  who  first  introduced  it. 

Chocolate  has  been  the  subject  of  many  learned  discussion?, 
the  object  of  wiiich  was  to  determine  its  nature  and  propertie5, 
and  to  place  it  in  the  list  of  our  warm,  cold,  or  frugal  diiiiy 
food ;  and  we  must  confess,  however,  that  those  learned 
researches  have  done  but  little  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

But  it  remains  for  time  and  experience,  these  two  great 
masters,  to  prove  that  chocolate,  prepared  with  care,  constitutes 
an  element  of  food  as  wholesome  as  it  is  agreeable;  that  it  is 
nourishing,  and  easily  digested  ;  that  it  is  not  so  injurious  to 
beauty  as  coffee,  on  the  contrary,  it  improves  it ;  that  it  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  those  whose  minds  are  occupied  with  inte]i<e 
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;  pulpit  or  the  bu-,  ud  particu- 
irord,  it  agrees  with  the  most 
Men  used  with  succesa  in  chronie 
bed  as  a  lut  rCBoorce  in  diaeftaea 

chocolate  is  indebted  to  the  bet 

maecharum  (an   eweotial  oil) ; 

jontaiD  ia  equal  portions  more 

accoDnta    for    its    being    ao 

rerj  acaroe,  aiidi  oonaeqaently, 
;ht  to  subsUtute  aomethiug  else 
me  of  the  bleaeinga  of  peace  waa 
t  mixtures,  of  which  we  wttre 
ring  pain,  and  which  were  uo 
in  of  chicory  ia  Mocha  coffee, 
able  to  digest  ohocokte ;  olbers, 
10  nourishment  in  il,  and  is  too 

Conner  have  only  to  blame  th«o:i- 
•rbich  tbey  use  is  of  an  inferior 
ired ;  for  good  and  veil  made 
ed,  even  b;  the  most  delicate 

is  an  easy  one ;  let  Lhem  lake 
ie,  a  cutlet,  or  a  kidney  a  ia 
this  B  bowl  of  Sokomusco,  and 
I  given  them   a  atomacb  with 

'  of  offering  a  duggestion  which 
may  be  received  with  confidence, 
wpiously  breakfasted)  we  imme- 
ocolale,  we  are  sure  to  digest 
and  we  could  eren  diu«.  We 
,s  experiment,  tbey  having  assur- 
from  indigestion.  They  always 
rere  Uviah  iu  their  praise  of  our 

foond  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect 
are  less  subject  to  those  diseases 

interfere  with  our  happiness, 
italiouary,  which  any  one  may 
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prove  in  the  society  of  those  with  whose  habits  of  lining  he  is 

familiar.     And  here  we  msj  note  the  properties  of  amber 

chocolate,  properties  which  we  have  verified  by  a  great  number 

of  experiments^  the  results  of  which  enable  us  to  say  -.—Let 

those  who  have  drunk  too  deep  the  cup  of  luxury ;  let  those 

who  may  have  passed  in  study  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie 

time  which  should  be  given  to  sleep ;   let  the  man  of  genius, 

who  feels  his  intellect  impaired ;    let  him  who  finds  the  air 

moist,  time  weigh  heavily   upon  him,  and   the  atmosphere 

difficult  to  support ;  let  him  who  may  be  suffering  from  some 

fixed  idea,  which  prevents  his  directing  his  thoughts  to  any 

other  subject :  let  all  those,  we  repeat,  take  about  half-a-quart 

of  amber  chocolate,  with  from  sixty  to  seventy-two  grains  of 

amber  to  a  pound  of  chocolate,  and  then,  they  may  depend 

upon  it,  they  shall  see  all  but  a  miracle  performed. 

Very  good  chocolate  is  made  in  Spain ;  but  its  importation 
into  England  and  France  had  soon  to  be  discontinued,  because 
as  those  who  were  employed  in  preparing  it  for  use  were  not  all 
equally  skilled,  whenever  the  chocolate  was  of  inferior  quality 
it  had  to  be  consumed  as  it  was  received. 

The  Italian  chocolate  is  not  adapted  to  the  French ;  iu 
general  they  roast  the  cocoa  too  much,  which  makes  the 
chocolate  bitter  and  weak,  because  a  portion  of  the  shell  is 
reduced  to  a  state  of  charcoal. 

Chocolate  being  much  used  in  France,  everybody  set  about 
making  it,  but  few  were  able  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  manufacturing  it. 

We  must  firet  be  able  to  distinguish  good  cocoa,  and  use  it 
in  all  its  purity,  for  in  every  box,  no  matter  how  carefully 
selected,  there  is  always  some  of  inferior  quality,  aud  not 
properly  understanding  our  own  interest,  we  receive  inferior 
cocoa,  which,  in  all  honesty,  we  should  reject 

The  toasting  of  cocoa  is  a  yety  delicate  operation ;  it  requires 
an  amount  of  tact  approaching  almost  inspiration.  There  are 
some  who  have  it  by  nature,  and  are  rarely  deceived. 

There  is  also  a  particular  talent  required  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  sugar  necessary ;  it  should  not  be  invariable,  or 
uniform,  but  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  aroma 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  and  the 
degree  of  toasting  to  which  it  is  intended  to  subject  it. 

The  pounding  and  mixing  require  also  equal  care  and  atton* 
tion,  inasmuch  as  the  chocolate  will  be  more  or  less  digestible, 
according  a:>  this  operation  is  perfectly  or  imperfectly  performed. 
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Other  cousideralioiis  should  guide  ua  in  the  selection  sad 
quantity  of  aromatics,  which  should  not  be  the  aame  in  choco- 
late intended  for  food  as  in  that  which  is  to  be  used  aa  aweet- 
meatsand  dainties. 

This  selection  and  quantity  of  aromatica  should  be  alao 
regulated  according  to  the  amount  of  vanilla  necesaary. 

For  some  time  machines  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  chocolate:  we  aie  not  of  opitiion  that  it  is  better  on  that 
Bccoont,  but  it  lesseDS  considerably  manual  labour,  and  those 
vbo  manufacture  cbocolate  by  maciiinety  can  afford  to  sell  it 
cheipest.  ^fevertheless,  tliey  sell  it  sometimes  dearer,  which 
goes  la  prove  that  the  true  commercial  spirit  has  uot  yet  taken 
toot  in  France ;  for  certainly  the  advantage  gained  by  machi- 
nery should  be  equally  profitable  to  the  merchant  and  the  public. 
Being  an  amateur  of  chocolate,  we  have  gone  the  round  of 
all  the  manufactories,  and  have  selected  that  sold  as  Chocolate 
JfaMon,  at  2S  Bmc  de  Bichelien. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  at  this,  for  Mr.  Masson  haa 
brought  to  hia  aid,  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  vast  infor> 
tnation. 

The  cbocolale  manufactured  by  Mr.  Masson  owes  its  supe- 
riority to  a  good  selection  of  materials,  and  a  fixed  resolution 
to  permit  nothing  inferior  to  leave  his  establishment ;  while  ho 
liimself  snperintenda  with  a  masterly  eye  all  the  details  of  the 
work. 

Adhering  to  a  wise  doctrine,  and  by  a  judicious  system,  he 
has  also  succeeded  in  producing  agreeable  remedies  for  those 
of  bis  nnmerous  customers  who  may  have  a  tendency  to  disease. 
Thus,  for  those  who  are  thin  and  delicate  he  has  provided  a 
alrengtheniog  chocolate,  a»  talep ;  for  those  suffering  from 
nervous  disease,  an  antispasmodic  chocolate,  h  lajlenr  d'orimge  i 
for  those  of  an  irritable  temper,  a  cbocolate  of  the  oil  of  almonds ; 
(o  which  he  will,  no  doubt,  add  the  chocolate  tf  tAe  i^ieted, 
[lerf limed  and  portioned,  lecimdvm  arttm. 

But  his  chief  merit  is,  that  he  has  given  us,  at  a  low  price, 
an  excellent  chocolate  fur  daily  use,  which  aiTords  us  a  substan- 
tial breakfast ;  and  which,  when  mixed  with  cream,  is  so  i^- 
!^nt  at  dinner,aDd  refreshes  us  in  the  evening  in  ices,  oroquettea, 
and  other  dainties  of  the  drawingroom,  not  to  mention  the 
cliarining,  fuu-pruvoking  pastilles  and  lozenges  with  oi  with- 
out motto*. 
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j  Here  our  paper  ends,  but  if  it  have  made  the  reader  smile, 

!  surely  it  has  also  instructed  him  in  that  very  important  point 

of  "  knowing  and  being/'  namely,  how  to  enjoy  life,  and  how 

to  render  his  very  repast  a  medicine.     We  say  to  him,  or  to 

i  '  her,  in  conclusion,  as  Sir  William  Temple  says  in  his  essay  on 

Health  and  Long  Life, — "Thus  have  I  traced  whatever  has 
fallen  in  my  way  or  thoughts  to  observe  concerning  life  and 
health,  and  which  I  conceived  might  be  of  any  public  use  to 
be  known  and  considered  :  and  it  may  at  least  pass  like  a 
Derbyshire  charm,  which  is  used  among  sick  cattle,  with  these 
words, — 'If  it  does  thke  no  good,  -it  will  do  thee  kg 
harm/  " 


ll 


Aet.  U— about  SCUIiPTURE. 

Guide  to  lie  Cryttai  Palace  and  id  Pari  and  Qardent,  By 
Samuel  Piillipi.  A  newly  arranged  and  entirely  reviied 
Edition.  By  F,  K.  J.  Sbenatoiie.  LondoD :  Bradbury 
and  Ev&nsj  1858. 

One  daj,  last  October,  wc  were  atatiding  in  the  Nationsl 
G^Icrv,  before  Murillo'e  St.  John  and  the  Lamb,  woDderiiig 
that  one  who  could  create  sach  marvellous  efTects  of  chiaro* 
^c^^o,  of  culoring  and  of  texture,  and  jet  could,  in  the  Saviour's 
(riend,  make  us  see  only  a  peasant  boy.  Any  Christian  can 
understand  what  the  picture  means;  it  has  been  wood-cutled, 
and  engraved  over  and  over  again ;  around  ua  were  glorious 
^ictorea,  but  pictures  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  which  some 
^Dovledge  of  history  or  of  art  waa  necessary.  As  we  ttood 
before  the  Murillo,  there  came  to  "  look  at"  it,  a  man  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  his  little  son  about  five  or  six  years 
old.  They  had  all  that  half- wandering,  half-stupifled  expres- 
lioD  ao  common  amongst  the  maia  of  visiton  to  onr  public 
mneeamst  the  class  who  are  at  home  at  Madame  Tussaud'a. 
The  litUe  boy  said,  pointing  to  the  picture,  ''What  is  that. 
Pa  P"  Pa  reads  the  name  on  the  frame  and  aays,  "  St.  Johu 
and  Lamb ;"  aiid  after  a  second  or  two,  lost  iu  hia  caae,  in 
looking  at  the  picture,  iay!>,  "  should  you  like  a  cot  of  lamb, 
dear,"  and  so  tliey  go  on  to  view  the  Venuses  and  SuBannabs 
wiih  perhaps  Holly  welUstreet  eyes. 

This  man  was  but  the  type  of  eiglity  per  cent,  of  those  who 
visit  our  public  galleries.  The  mutilated  statueeof  the  Crystal 
Palac^  tbe  putty  additions,  the  scribbled  comments  in  the 
alcoves,  all  prove  bow  coarse  the  papular  mind  yet  remaina ; 
but  the  national  system  of  excludivism,  and  the  national  system 
aliit-h  has  made  the  possession  of  shillings,  not  the  possession 
of  taste,  the  test  of  admitaiou  to  all  great  art  eihibitions,  are 
alone  to  blame. 

Iguorance  of  some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
facia  coQuectad  with  art,  particularly  sculpture,  ia  as  oommoa 
amongst  the  would-be  learned  aa  are  a  deticienov  of  taste  and 
vnnt  of  appreciation  amongst  the  on  learned,  ana  possibly  there 
are  rtasons  for  this  state  of  things. 

Considering  tlie  exoelience  which  the  anoieots  attained  in 
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the  fine  arts,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  has  been  transmitted  to 
posterity  respecting  the  works  and  methods  of  their  most  dis« 
tingaished  artists  ;  of  the  methods  of  their  sculptors  we  literallj 
know  nothing;  indeed  we  believe  that  many  a  learned ///(ti? 
imagines  that  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  actually  worked  with  tbe 
chisel  and  mallet  in  tbeir  hands,  hewing  out  the  statue  within 
the  block,  with  no  other  guide  or  model  than  the  idea  in  their 
own  minds.     We  recollect  to  have  read  somewhere,  that  Mich- 
ael Angelo  laboured  with  such  enthusiastic  fury  to  get  hij 
statues  extricated  from  the  encasing  rubbish,  that  it  was  quite 
marvellous  to  see  him  !   Nothing,however,  can  be  more  ridica- 
lous  than  the  supposition  of  this  species  of  the  Csesarian  oper- 
ation in  sculpture ;  an  art  which  requires  the  utmost  patience 
and  minute  carefulness,  and  in  which  the  merit  of  the  artiit 
consists  in  preparing  the  clay  model.     It  is  the  artizan  who 
fashions  the  marble;  an  humble  species  of  mechanical  indnstnr 
scarcely  removed  from  the  toil  of  the  common  stone-cutter— 
the  task  of  tbe  labourers  in  the  workshops  of  a  Canova  and 
a  Gibson. 

But  what  renders  the  methods  of  the  ancient  sculptors  Mill 
more  curious  as  an  object  of  inquiry,  is,  that,  without  tools  of 
steel  or  tempered  iron,  they  should  have  been  able  to  work 
with  so  much  felicity  not  only  in  marblei  but  even  in  the  harder 
substance  of  the  precious  stones.    Their  dexterity  appears  still 
more  extraordinary  when  we  reflect  that  il  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy the  magnifying  glass  to  inspect  the  minnte  beauty  of  many 
of  tbeir  gems,  cameos,  intaglios,  and  medals.    It  is  almost  in- 
conceivable how  such  works  could  have  been  produced  without 
the  aid  of  spectacles  or  the  magnifying  lens.    That  they  pos- 
sessed the  magnifying  mirror  is  extremely  probable,  for  tbeir 
looking-glasses  being  made  of  metal,  it  was  almost  a  necessarr 
result  that  they  should  discover  the  magnifying  poww  of  a  pol- 
ished concave  surface.     By  some  reflex  application  of  the  con- 
cave mirror  their  gem  engravers  may  have  been  assisted ;  and 
we  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  still  to  ascertain  in  what  man- 
ner this  was  done.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in  aome  instances 
they  employed  a  drop  of  pellucid  water  in  the  perforation  of  a 
piece  of  metal ;  but  we  cannot,  however,  form  any  very  distinct 
notion  of  the  manner  in  which  this  magnifying  power  could  bf 
rendered  useful  to  an  engraver.    But  a  pretty  discovery  of  an 
ingenious  savant,  and  which  we  woola  recommend    to   tf.e 
attention  of  our  opticians,  has  suggested  a  better  idea.    Uc^ 
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Jias  discovered,  that  by  nicely  perforatinR  a  bit  of  pa])er,  or  any 
tuperScial  substance,  a  plate  of  metal  serving  the  best  of  all  for 
the  pnrpose,— that  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  hole,  a  very 
considerable  magnifying  power  is  obtained  over  objects  closely 
under  the  eye,  and  that  distant  objects  nre  brought  apparently 
nearer,  and  seen  much  more  distinctly  than  by  the  unaided 
sight.  It  is  therefore  possible,  that  the  ancient  geta  engravers 
may  have  made  use  of  some  contrivance  of  this  nature. 

Our  information  with  respect  to  tlie  methods  of  the  painters  ■ 
of  antiquity  is  also  almost  a  blank.  Their  excellence  both  in 
draiv-ing  and  in  colouring  cannot  be  questioned ;  for  nilli  such 
Evidence  as  we  possess  of  their  attainments  in  sculpture,  it  is 
almost  impossible,  without  a  denial  of  the  force  of  ocular  de- 
monstration, to  refuse  our  acknowledgments  to  their  superior- 
ity. We  are  told,  indeed,  that  Zeuxis  formed  the  composition 
of  his  Juno*  from  the  peculiar  beauties  of  all  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  in  Agrigentnm ;  and  that  Apelles  made  use  of  burnt 
ivory  milled  with  varnish  to  .augment  the  effect  of  his  colours, 
and  to  defend  them  from  the  action  of  the  air-t  But  with  the 
exception  of  these  two  solitary  facts,  the  one  in  the  art  of  design, 
and  the  other  in  that  of  colouring,  we  possess  no  practical  infor- 
mation respecting  the  methods  of  the  ancieut  painters.  The 
ase  of  the  black  or  burnt  ivory  by  Apelles  has  been  qaes- 
tioned  by  many  writers-  on  the  fine  arts  as  an  improbable 
mt«:aDception ;  but  ^Ir.  West  did,  we  know,  employ  it 
with  so  much  success,  that  the  colouring  of  his  later  pictures, 
compared  with  that  of  his  earlier,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  same  hand.  It  serves  to  tune,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed,  the  various  tones  of  colouring  into  one 
consistent  frame  of  harmoDy. 

Historians  differ  about  the  birth  place  of  sculpture.  But  the 
art  was  undoubtedly  early  cherished  in  Asia.  Laban,  we  are 
informed,  adored  idols:^  abominated  by  Jacob.  Some,  however, 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  Ethiopians  were  the  first  who  employed 
visible  symbols  as  objects  of  adoration,^  nnd  that  of  course  they 
were  the  inventors  of  sculpture.  Others  ascribe  the  iuveu- 
tion  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  refer,  in  proof  of  their  hyjiothesis, 
to  the  statue  erected  by  Ninus  in  honour  of  his  father.     But 

•  Plinj.lib.  iilx.  Cap.  ix. 

t  Cftvftlicre  Farm,  vol,  i.  p.  Jl. 

{  OcDPsis,  chap.  xiii.  and  xxxv. 

§  Coatariao  il  VsgD,  p.  420, 
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the  Greek  philosophers  considered  Egjpt  as  the  cradle  of  the 
arts ;  and  Plato  says,  that  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  maj 
be  found  in  E^ypt  executed  teu  thousand  years  ago.  Pausan- 
ias  thought  that  at  first  the  priests  exhibited  a  stone,  or  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  as  Ihe  emblems  of  their  gods.  Herodotus,  the 
father  of  profane  history,  says,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
accustomed  to  carve  the  one  end  of  a  stick  into  tlie  form  of  a 
head,  and,  with  scarcely  more  art,  to  tiace  a  few  imperfect  lines 
on  the  other  into  a  resemblance  of  feet.  In  this  state  they  tran- 
smitted the  art  of  sculpture  to  Greece.  Pausauias  mentions, 
that  there  was  an  ancient  statue  at  Pygolia,  which  served  to  il- 
lustrate the  history  of  the  arts,  the  feet  and  hands  of  which  were 
closely  joined  to  the  body,  similari  no  doubt,  to  the  Egjptian 
statues  in  the  British  Museum.  The  first  attempts  in 
sculpiure  were  no  doubt  with  flexible  materials,  such  as  clay  or 
wax.  The  next  were  probably  with  wood,  and  then  marUe; 
— metal,  as  requiring  the  aid  of  another  art,  was  perhaps  the 
last  material  employed  by  the  genius  of  sculpture. 

Tlic  earliest  among  the  Greeks  who  wrought  in  marble,  were 
the  sons  of  Dasdalus,  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,*  who  lived  in  tlie 
first  Olympiad,  that  is,  about  570  years  before  Christ.  Phiditf, 
who  fluurishod  about  1 20  years  later,  carried  the  art  to  its  ut- 
most perfection.  It  has  certainly  not  since  approached  the 
same  degrex^  of  excellence,  if  we  adroit  the  Athenian  marbles 
in  the  British  Museum  to  be  his  works ;  and  if  they  were  not 
his  works,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  we  have  still  botin 
iuj perfect  conception  of  the  improvements  of  which  ihe  art  is 
susceptible. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  party  of  artists  were  dining  vitb 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  while  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  pre- 
sent, the  conversation  turned  on  this  very  subject.  Sir  Joibni 
observed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  understand  what  was  meist 
among  the  Greeks,  by  their  saying  that  the  art  of  sculpture  wis 
in  its  decline  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great — the  ApoUo 
Uelvidere  and  the  Yenus  de  Medicis  being  considered  as  tk 
produclions  of  that  illustrious  epoch ;  and  neither  the  iugeso- 
iiy  of  Burke,  nor  the  erudition  of  Johnson,  oould  solve  the 
eni<(n]a.  i^ut  the  merits  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon 
were  tJKn  unknown;  we  mean  the  Elgin  or  more  properly  the 
Athenian  marbles  ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  erro 
tliey  were  j>laced  in  the  exterior  of  the  edifice,  merely  for  the 

*  Pliny,  lib.  xxzTi.  cap.  iv« 
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purjmse  ot  decoration.    The  statue  of  tlie  Goddess  by  Phidias 
was  in  the  interior  of  the  temple. 

It  miglit  be  objected  to  as  n  paradox,  to  ?a;  that  Done  of  the 
maater-[Hcce9of  the  sculptors  of  antiquity  ha?e  yet  been  acquired 
bj  the  modems,  but  it  id  certaia  that  none  of  those,  which  we 
consider  ad  such,  were  particularly  famous  amongst  the  ancients. 
It  is  at  least  doubtful  if  the  Apollo  Belvidere  is  the  s^iine  statue 
of  which  Pliny  speaks  in  such  terms  of  adioiralion  as  the  work 
of  Scopias. — The  Venus  by  this  artist  was  one  of  the  ornamcMts 
o[ ancient  Rome — but  it  is  now  unknown,  lie  was  tlie  archi- 
tect of  the  mausoleum  which  Artimisia  raised  to  the  memory  of 
her  husband  —  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  Stand- 
ard bj  PoJectetis  is  lost — s  statue  in  which  all  the  most  beauti- 
ful proportions  of  the  human  figure  were  so  admirably  preserved, 
that  it  was  constantly  referred  to  by  artists  as  a  model,  and  thus 
acquired  tlie  name  of  the  Standard,  The  Media  of  Euticrates 
is  nljo  DO  longer  known  to  exist.  The  critics  in  the  time  of 
Praxiteles  were  divided  in  their  opinion  with  respect  to  his  two 
Venuses  and  h'is  Phryne ;  but  lie  himself  preferred  his  Satyr, 
and  particularly  his  Cupid,  to  all  his  works,  and  they  also  are 
no  more.  The  story  of  Pygmalion  is  of  itself  a  striking  comment 
DO  the  excellence  of  the  lost  statues  of  antiquity ;  and  that  of 
the  Colossus  of  Ilhodes  shows  liow  f;ir  superior  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  art  the  ancients  were  to  the  moderns.  Ghcones 
of  AthcDS,  who  produced  the  Pamesian  Hercules,  doubtless  left 
other  works,  which,  if  not  in  the  anme  degree,  were  probably  in 
the  same  high  style  of  art,  but  tliey  have  all  perished.  At  Ag- 
rigentum  we  saw  the  foot  of  a  colossal  Juno,  belonging  to  the 
late  Mr.  Pagan,  in  point  of  execution,  and  greatness  of  style, 
equal  to  anything  that  ever  adorned  the  Louvre.  But  although 
the  utmost  diligence  was  employed  to  find  the  remainder  of 
the  statue,  the  search  was  fruitless.  At  Syracuse,  a  headless 
\eDU9  was  discovered,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  good 
judges,  is  su|)erior  to  the  Venus  de  Mcdicis. 

The  Jews  have  never  been  considered  as  entitled  to  any  merit 
as  artiste,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  prohibition  in  the 
Commandments  has  been  the  cause  of  tlicir  deficiency  in 
the  arts.  But  the  prohibition  only  referred  to  idols  of  ado- 
ration, for  Moses  himself,  the  oracle  of  the  command,  made  the 
hrazen  serpent ;  and  Solomon,  their  wisest  king,  dealt  largely 
in  sculptured  pomegranates,  to  say  nothing  of  the  twelve  oxen 
ffhicL  BQppott4;d  the  brazen  sea,  or  of  the  golden  lions  that 
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j  adorned  the  steps  of  his  throne.  As  for  the  cherubim,  of  which 

!  we  read  so  much,  we  beg  for  the  information  of  our  churchyard 

sculptors  to  mention,  that  "  a  learned  student  of  recondite  lore' 

«  has  assured  us  that  the  cherubim  were  not  human   fitnires  with 

I  win^s,  but  circles  representing  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

The  Romans  were  tardy  in  their  cultivation  of  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture, which  was  perhaps  owing  also  to  the  influence  of  tiinl 
ancient  law  of  Numa,  noticed  by  St.  Augustine*  in  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  introduction  of  images,  particularly  of 

I  God  the  Father,  into  the  churches.  In  fact,  the  ancient  Romans 

are  not  considered  as  having  made  any  great  degree  of  proiici- 
ency  in  the  fine  arts,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  their 
architectural  remains ;  and  even  in  architecture  they   were  far 

I  inferior  to  the  Greeks,  who  distinctively  settled  the  embellish- 

ments of  the  several  orders,  by  which  their  buildings  obtained 

\  that  appropriateness  of  character  that  at  once  declared  the  use 

for  which  they  were  erected,  and  rendered  them  models  to  all 
succeediiii^^  ages.  The  Romans,  in  the  best  epoch  of  their  taste, 
followed  the  Greeks,  but  deviating  from  their  chaste   mode!*, 

^  adopted  that  false  principle  which  supposes  a  beauty  in  orna- 

ment independent  of  propriety  of  application  or  of  fitness  d 
place.  The  fragments  of  this  corruption  of  tasl^,  our  own  ar- 
chitects for  a  long  period  were  in  the  practice  of  imitating,  but 
as  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  on  some  other  occasion  of 
noticing  more  particularly  the  progress  and  state  of  the  arts  in 
this  country,  we  refrain  for  the  present  from  adverting  to  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  It  may,  however,  be  so  far  requisite  ia 
the  meantime,  to  explain,  that  the  effect  of  this  false  principle 
of  taste  in  arciiitecture,  is  equivalent  to  that  uninteresting  beauty 
which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  historical  pictures; — where, 
though  every  figure  is  in  correct  proportion,  well  drawn,  and 
with  drapery  elegantly  folded,  yet  not  being  employeil  appropri- 
ately to  the  subject,  the  general  composition  is  but  a  mere  aca- 
demical compilation,  unadorned  with  the  impress  of  that  mental 
conception  wiiich  constitutes  the  highest  quality  of  refined  art. 
But  if  the  ancient  Romans  are  not  entitled  to  rank  hich  as  art- 
ists,  the  p  .inters  and  sculptors  of  modern  RoD)e  have  acquired 
a  pre-eminence  far  above  those  of  any  other  nation.  Tae 
Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  for  example,  in  appropriateness  of 
character,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  creations  that  ever  rose 
from  beneath  the  chisel;  and  i^  has  been  said,  that  in  this  re- 

*  St.  Augustine^  Vol.  V.  cap.  xzzL  page  38. 
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sjiectitma;  be  classed  with  the  Minerra  and  the  Jupiter  of  Phi- 
dias. It  has  indeed  fixed,  aa  it  were,  an  unaltertible  standard, 
by  which  every  subsequent  attempt  to  embody  the  form  of  the 
Jmsh  Lawgiver  will  not  only  be  estimated,  but  must  also,  in 
Wfiie  degree,  resemble  in  air,  features,  and  expresMon.  Mich* 
adAngelo,  however,  was  not  always  uniforrnly  successful.  His 
Mu  of  the  Saviour,  the  companion  of  the  Moses,  is  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  benevolent  character  of  Jesus  was  a  subject 
^ot  suited  to  his  vehement  ^nius ;  and  the  statue  is  scarcely 
we  degree  above  a  common  academical  Ggure — framed  accord- 
iuglo  rule,  and  faultless  without  merit.  In  his  sublime  work 
«n  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  same  inconsistency  may  be  ob- 
served. The  singlefignres  are  without  any  appropriate  charac- 
'er.without  any  expression  applicable  to  their  tremendous  situ- 
alion;  but  the  groups  are  composed  with  admirable  skill.  Slill, 
Iwtever,  even  as  single  figures,  they  have  great  merit ;  and  al- 
"lougli  they  are  but  the  ingenious  adaptation  of  legs,  arms,  and 
Uk,  to  the  celebrated  Torso,  which  bears  hia  name,  and  which 
served  as  the  model  to  most  of  his  figures,  they  are  nevertheless 
'heproductious  of  a  ninsterly  hand. 

The  first  modern  artist  who  understood  the  principle  of  giv- 
ing lo  hia  figures  the  peculiar  expression  belongnigto  their  situ- 
3'ioii  and  character,  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  be  carried  it  to 
the  highest  point  of  excellence  in  his  picture  of  the  Lost  Sup. 
per.  The  appropriite  charncter  which  he  has  given  to  the 
Apostles  in  that  great  compQ>ition,  llie  signiQcarice  of  expression 
ill  their  several  faces,  all  show  that  the  point  of  time  before  the 
artistia  when  our  Saviour  said,  "  There  is  one  amongst  you  who 
shall  betray  me."  But  he  failed  in  the  head  of  tlie  Saviour. 
He  had  exhausted  his  powers  of  characteristic  discrimination  in 
the  heads  of  the  apostles;  and  in  his  attc-mjit  to  blend  meek* 
n«8  and  dignity  iu  the  figure  of  Ciirist,  he  produced  only  insi- 
pience.  He  had  the  prudence,  however,  to  leave  the  face  uo- 
lini$hedi  that  the  imagination  of  the  beholder  might  not  be  disap- 
pointed by  an  unworthy  image,  but  form  in  his  uwn  mind  one 
more  accordant  to  his  feehngs  and  the  subject.  Pleasing  as  the 
'arks  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  are  in  general,  had  he  not  pro- 
iaced  T/ce  Latt  Snfper,  and  the  cartoon  of  Tfie  Combatants  for 
'^e  Standard,  he  would  scarcely  have  emerged  above  the  level 
:>f  mediocrily,  for  his  pictures,  generally  speaking,  are  more  re- 
narkable  for  laborioua  finishiug  than  for  the  impress  of  intellec- 
>ual  power. 
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I  AVhen  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Viuci,  and 

I  Bartholotneo  de  St  Marco,  were  attracting  the  admiration  of  all 

the  judges  of  refined  art,  Raphael,  having  attained  his  adult 

age,  came  to  Florence.     The  sensibility  of  his  mind  was  like 

the  softened  wax,  wliich  makes   more  visible   and  distinct  the 

form  of  the  engraving  with  which  it  is  impres:«ed,     Blest  with 

this  happy  natural  endowment,  he  became  at  once  heir,  as  it 

were,  to  the  treasures  and  experience  of  all  his  predeces.^ors ; 

and  availing  himself  of  the  examples  afTorded  by  the  discoveries 

j  of  the   Grecian   relics,  he  combined,  by  the   tuition  of  his  own 

;  genius,  and  a  well  practised  hand,  a  power  to  unfold  his  concpp- 

:  tions.     In  the  exercise  of  his  power,  he  has  attained  unrivalled 

'  excellence.     But  the  peculiar  merits  and  defects  of  the  produc- 

[  tions  of  this  extraordinary  young  man  are  of  too  high  and  vari- 

;  ous  a  kind  to  be  discussed  in  the  present  paper.     Tiie  fine  arts 

'  as  tliey  have  appeared  in  different  ages,  constitute  the  visible  liis- 

I  tory  of  the  human  mind,  and  those  who  regard   painting  and 

sculpture  merely  as  contributing  to  the  embellishment  of  our  so- 
cial pleasures,  look  only  at  the  surface  of  the  subject.      It  is 
i  necessary,  however,  to  take  care  that  we  do  not  refine  overmuch, 

and  yield  the  metapliysical  suggestions  of  the  imagination,  a  cre- 
dence and  authority  which  history  refuses  to  confirm. 

Amongst  the  ancients,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  the  products 
of  statuary  art  were  innumerable ;  the  cities  of  Greece  coinuid 
them  by  hundreds;  Delphos,*  Olympia,  and  Borne,  were 
almost  peopled  with  statues. t 

The  conqueror  of  the  Etolians,  Marcus  Fulvius,  had  2?7 
statues  in  bronze  and  230  in  marble  erected  to  his  honor. 
Ptolemaeus  Evergetes,  conqueror  of  the  King  of  Syria,  carried 
away  with  iiim  2,500  statues.  The  theatre  of  Scaurus  c*'U- 
tained  3,000,  According  to  Winkelmunn,  there  had  been 
recovered  from  the  ruins  of  Adrian's  Villa,  after  250  year?» 
statues,  which  enriched  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  and  there 
remain  yet  more,  according  to  the  same  authority,  to  be  di>- 
»  covered  by  posterity.     Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  wrote,  that 

•  Amongst  others  were  statues  in  gold  of  the  Rhetorican  Gorgii?, 
of  Phryne,  and  that  of  a  female  Lydiao  slave,  the  g^ft  of  CrtEsus. 

t  Demetrius  of  Plialerus,  had  erected  in  his  honor  no  fewer  than 
3G0.  The  Greeks  were  so  prompt  in  rendering  this  species  of  hom- 
age to  those  who  had  done  them  a  service,  that  in  Euoea  they  pre- 
ferred raising  a  statue  to  Demosthenes,  to  paying  him  a  talent  for 
one  of  liis  orations. 
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ill  Ilis  time,  the  statues  in  Some  were  innumerBble,  and  Sido- 
iiiua  ApollJDnris,  reoocda  tlmt  in  certain  cities,  tho  va^t  num- 
ber of  statues  which  encuoibered  the  public  places,  raciJituted 
il^e  means  of  conceniinent  fur  malefactors.  Illiodcs  conlained, 
it  is  oflirmed,  ^0,000.  After  various  disasters  endured  by 
liome,  Cnssiodorus  wrote  to  Theodoric,  that  the  number  of 
statues  which  this  cit;  coutained,  almost  equalled  that  of  the 
inhabitants. 

We  know  iiow  great  a  profusion  of  sculpture  waa  employed 
(luring  the  middle  ages,  lo  oruameut  bulb  the  exterior  and  in- 
Uhor  of  churches ;  those  of  Chartres  and  of  {Uieima  prove  this ; 
tlie  dome  of  Milan  contained  3,500  statues,  the  tumb  of  St. 
Augustin  at  Puvia,  of  the  XlVth  century,  had  i>ii>  figures, 
without  reckoning  those  of  animals. 

Amongst  the  Indians  and  the  Chinese  there  waa  a  like  pro- 
fusion, ftlendez  Pinto,  relates  that  in  the  single  temple  o[ 
Paciutsar,  dedicated  to  Tauhinaret,  in  China,  he  counted  1,200 
statues,  besides  21  serpents  in  bronze,  so  enormous  in  size, 
that  each  bore  a  statue  of  a  woman  seated  on  its  baok,  and 
under  a  canopy  aupported  by  a  dozen  pillars  of  Cnmpbire 
Kood,  might  be  seen  a  bed  on  which  reclined  a  large  nilver 
statue,  uamed  Abican  Niluno,  which  signified  health  of  kings, 
aud  surrounding  this  statue  were  84  idoU  representing  children 
of  five  and  six  years,  ranged  in  two  files  kneeling  in  adoration. 

There  are  few  substances  capable  of  being  worked  and  of 
receiving  a  shape  that  the  ancients  have  not  used  in  the  for- 
mation of  statuee.  Clay  and  wood  were  at  first  employed. 
VarroQ  records  that  the  plastic  was  anciently  much  cultivated 
in  Italy,  particularly  in  Etruria :  that  Tarquiii  the  Ancient, 
visbing  to  dedicate  an  image  tu  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  came 
to  terms  with  'J'urianus,  and  had  it  brougi)t  from  Fregellae. 
This  Jupiter  was  of  earth ;  it  was  iu  consequence  of  this  earthen 
material,  that  the  custom  of  coloring  them  in  vermilion  was 
Ksorted  to ;  this  artist  sculptured  the  Hercules  that  existed 
during  the  tiow  of  Pliny  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  which,  be- 
catue  it  was  composed  of  earth,  retained  the  name  of  Hercules 
ficiilit.  Sach  was  the  material  in  use  for  a  long  period  to 
form  the  most  exquisite  statues  to  the  gi)ds :  and  Rome,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  had  no  reason  to  blu.-^h  for  the  memory  of 
those  who  adored  such  gods,  and  who  had  not  a  sufficiency  of 
gold  or  silver  to  form  their  divinities. 

These  ancient  idols  are  to  be  seen  iu  various  places,  dating 
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from  the  time  of  Pliny  ;  the  most  highly  ornamented  were  at 
Borne,  and  in  the  municipal  towns ;  their  chasing  was  admir- 
able :  the  merit  of  their  execution  combined  with  their  anti- 
quity rendered  them  far  more  valuable  than  if  executed  in 
gold.* 

The  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  by  Phidias^  had  a  face 
of  gold  and  ivory,  but  the  body  was  plaster  and  terra  cotta; 
the  war  betw  een  the  Athenians  and  the  Megarians,  hindered 
its  completion. 

In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  several  of  the  divinities  placed 
in  the  temples^  were  composed  of  clay.  Statues  of  terra  cotta 
have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii ;  they  painted  statues  in  red 
at  this  period^  such  as  the  Jupiter  at  Phigalia,  and  those  of 
the  god  Pan. 

Bas-reliefs  in  terra  cotta^  were  employed  in  the  friezes  of 
the  temples.  Yitruvius  and  Pliny  have  informed  os  that 
Csesar  having  dispatched  a  colony  to  Gorinth,  to  restore  this 
unfortunate  city  from  its  ruins,  commanded  them  to  dig  amongst 
the  rubbish  of  its  crumbling  edifices,  and  to  extricate  from  the 
debris,  the  works  in  bronze  as  well  as  those  in  terra  cotta. 
Yitruvius  speaks  of  statues  in  pottery  by  which  the  pediments 
of  the  temples  Arastvlea  were  surmounted.  "They  were," 
said  he^  ^^  a  fashion  taken  from  the  Tuscans.*'  The  temples 
of  Ceres  and  of  Hercules,  at  Pompeii,  are  decorated  in  this 
manner.f 

Statues  of  terra  cotta  were  also  used  in  the  middle  ages, 
particularly  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  where  they  have  per- 
fectly resisted  all  changes  of  atmosphere.  Masks  for  the  theatre, 
iu  use  at  Borne,  were  made  of  plaster  or  of  clay.  Somedf 
those  masks  have  been  discovered  at  lierculaneum  with  the 
moulds  in  which  they  were  cast.  The  cretea  penona,  of  which 
Lucretius  speaks  (lib.  iv.,  v.  297}  is  nothing  more  than  one  of 
those  plaster  masks.  During  the  time  of  Paosanias  statuesof 
wood  might  be  also  seen  in  the  most  renowned  places  in 
Greece ;  such,   amongst  others,  were   the   figures  found  at 

♦  Pliny,  Natural  History,  Book  xzxv. 

f  The  most  curious  Etruscan  monuments  in  preservatioo  of  this 
species  are  the  bas-relief  of  Leucothoe  holding  the  infant  Bacchoi 
on  his  knees,  and  that  which  represents  soldiers  going  to  sacrifice. 
They  are  both  at  Uome.  The  former,  with  his  drapery  tight,  vMOgt^ 
in  equal  plaits  and  falling  perpendicularly,  is  altogeUier  m  tbt 
t'ginetic  style. 
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Aiegalopotis  in  Arcadia,  of  a  Jnno,  an  Apollo,  and  the  Mu^et,  a 
Venua  and  a  Mercarj  from  the  chi<el  of  Damouhoniua,  one  of 
the  most  antieni  artitts.  The  atatiie  of  Apollo  of  Delphos, 
rent  as  a  preseiit  by  the  CreUms,  wna  of  wood,  and  fortned  of 
a  single  trunk  of  a  tree.  At  Argai,  Pausaniae  ^aw  in  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  the  alataes  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
of  Hilaira  and  of  Fhtcbe,  their  women  and  the  horses  of  these 
demi-goda,  the  whole  in  ebony  and  ivory. 

The  philosopher  Diagoras  has  been  placed  by  Clement 
of  Alesandria  amongst  the  greatest  and  wisest  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  because,  beiu^j  one  day  in  want  of  wood,  he 
kindled  his  kitchen  fire  with  a  statue  of  Hercules. 

Herodotus  tells  of  colossal  atatues  in  vood  which  existed  in 
Egypt.  Luxury,  befoie  disdaining  the  use  of  wood  in  sculp- 
ture, tried  to  adorn  it  by  gilding,  as  we  perceive  by  some  of 
the  Egj-ptian  statues.  Fausanias  saw  at  Corinth  two  figures 
of  Bacchus  of  gilt  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the  fuces, 
whicli  were  painted  in  red  with  minium ;  the  statue  of  Pallaa 
at  Arida  was  in  wood  and  gilt. 

Statues  have  been  formed  of  box-wood, — of  cedar;  this 
served  frequently  to  form  a  mould  for  statues  in  gold  and  ivory ; 
of  oak, — of  cypress, — of  ebony;  the  ancient  Greek  statues 
were  made  of  this  wood ;  of  maple, — of  the  fig-trea.^-of 
beecb,  of  yetr,-~of  cork ;  Antonio  Filrete  made  a  crucifix  for 
tile  church  Degli  Ermini  at  Florence  iu  this  wood,  which  was 
borne  in  processions  at  the  time  of  Vasari; — of  lotus,  of  myrtle; 
the  statue  of  Minerva  Folias  at  Athens  was  formed  of  this 
«ood;of  the  olive  tree,of  willow,  suduf  osiers;  we  havementioii 
of  an  ^scuiapius  of  Sparta,  and  a  Juno  of  Samos  made  of  osier. 
It  was  with  the  branches  of  these  two  trees  that  they  formed  the 
colossal  statues  which  they  cast  every  year  into  the  Tiber.  The 
immense  colossal  figures  in  which  the  Germans  burned  their 
priiouers  in  honor  of  their  god,  Teutates,  was  also  woven  in 
oner ;  of  palm,  of  the  peach  tree,  of  poplar,  of  pine,  of  the 
wild  pear  tree  ;  the  Juuo  of  MyceuFe  was  composed  of  this, 
u  was  also  that  of  Samos  ;  of  the  fir-tree,  of  lime,  of  the 
vine,  above  all  the  wild  vine,  and  that  of  Cyprus ;  according 
to  some  authora  the  Diana  of  Ephesus  was  of  this  wood  ;  it 
has  been  also  used  for  a  Bacchus  and  a  Priapus.  Much  later 
it  was  employed  in  making  the  gates  of  the  baptistry  at 
Kaienna. 

Tliey  have  preserved  a  crucifix  at  Ravenna  of  very  ancient 
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wood,  covered  artistically  with  very  fine  linen   so  fashioDed  as 
to  imitate  the  human  skin. 

At  Saint  Cernin  in  Toulouse  there  is  a  Christ  in  wood  larffer 
than  life,  sculptured  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  the  face  is  made 
of  a  plate  of  silver  wrought  from  behiud. 

AH  known  metals  have  been  used  for  statuaiy.  The  Greeks 
made  their  statues  in  gold  and  silver;  Fausanias  saw  some 
specimens  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Athens.  At  the  triuoiph 
of  Pompey  and  of  LucuUus,  they  bore  gold  and  silver  statues 
of  MitlmJates  and  of  Pharnaces ;  the  former  was  six  feet  in 
heiglit,  and  the  latter  was  surrounded  with  figures  in  gold  and 
silver  cars. 

Diodonis  of  Sicily  wrote  a  description  of  the  car  which, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  carried  the  remains  of  this  pnuce 
from  Babylon  to  Alexandria.  *'  At  each  angle  of  the  roof 
which  covered  this  car  they  had,  wrote  he,  a  golden  Victor? 
bearing  a  trophy  ;  at  the  opening  of  the  roof  were  placed 
golden  lions  who  watched  those  who  entered  ;  between  each 
couple  of  columns  was  a  golden  acanthus  which  wound  insea- 
sibly  even  around  the  capitals.  The  extremity  of  the  axles 
of  this  car  were  of  goldy  and  represented  the  head  of  a  hoa 
bearing  between  his  teeth  an  iron  lance.^'* 

Statues  entirely  formed  of  gold  and  silver  carried  to  Borne 
by  victorious  generals  were  very  soon  imitated.  The  first 
mentioned  by  historians  is  the  equestrian  statue  in  gold  erected 
in  the  most  elevated  place  in  the  Capitol  be&ring  the  inscrip- 
tions, To  Camelim  Sylla  the  farlunaie  Emperor.  The  first 
silver  statue  was  erected  in  honor  of  Augustus.  Much  later 
Augustus  caused  all  the  statues  that  had  been  raised  in  tias 
metal  to  be  melted  down  and  converted  into  money,  the  products 
of  which  he  devoted  to  the  |K>rtico8  of  the  Palatine  ApolJo. 
The  Emperor  Claudius  had  a  silver  statue  erected  to  him  which 
weighed  a  thousand  livres ;  it  was  placed  on  a  column  near  the 
tribune  from  which  they  harangued ;  and  one  of  gold  ten  feet 
in  height  at  the  Capitol  facing  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  Titus 
wished  to  have  a  silver  statue  of  Brittanicus  in  his  palace*   Ttie 

*  This  car,  the  most  magnificent  of  those  which  the  Greeks  ca^lled 
Harmamaxa,  was  constructed  by  Hieronymu8»  by  which,  according 
to  AthenaeuSf  he  acquired  a  just  celebrity.  It  has  been  re-modelled 
after  the  description  of  Diodoru:i,  by  J.  Chretien  Qinzoff,  inspector 
royal  of  the  construction  of  carriages  in  Bavaria.  It  id  represfnte^J 
in  his  work  ;S^ttr  /es  Chars  et  Chariots  des  Orecs  ei  des  RomaiRt, 
Munich,  1817. 
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sennte  voted  a  golden  statue  to  Marcus  Aureliu.^ ;  Paustnia,  Lis 
«ife,  had  &  siJcer  one  ereoled  to  her  in  the  Temple  of  Veno». 

A  golden  statue  was  decreed  to  Aurelian  aft^r  his  death,  and 
seceral  silver  oues.  The  statue  in  silver  erected  to  Tbeodoaius 
B'as  placed  on  a  oolumn  facing  Saint  Sophia.* 

Tliis  species  of  luxury  was  imitated  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
was  used  principally  in  representing  sacred  subjeots,  such  as 
God,  the  Holy  Yirgin  or  the  Suints.  Almoin,  however,  relates 
that  Richard  II.  was  desirous  of  bestowing  his  statue  in  silver 
to  the  monks  of  Saint  Germain-des-Pres ;  they,  however,  refused 
it  on  the  plea  that  it  would  savour  of  peganisQi.-t- 

In  the  Church  of  Cluny  may  be  seen  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  twelve  apoitles  in  silver,  life  size.  An  inventory  o( 
Clairvaus,  of  1517,  mentious  two  statues  of  Oar  Lady  and  Saint 
Bernard,  aitvergilt,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  four  feet 
high. 

It  was  a  custom  of  the  Cily  of  Paris  to  present  rich  gifts  to 
the  Kings  of  France  nl  iheir  coronation. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  exquisite  workmau- 
ship  represented  a  triumphal  car  supported  by  four  Dolphins, 
and  drawn  by  liou!i,  in  which  the  municipal  body  of  Paris  did 
homage  to  Cliarles  IX.  on  the  day  of  his  formal  entry,  in  1571; 
the  principal  group  ornamented  by  devices  and  bas-reliefs, 
were  surmounted  by  two  columns  bearing  a  statue  of  the  King 
supported  on  a  pedestal  presenting  representations  of  various 
battles;  "  the  entire,  according  to  the  chroniclers  of  the  time, 
was  composed  of  the  purest  silver  gilt,  of  standard  gold,  chased 
and  engraven  so  perfectly,  that  the  workmanship  surpassed  the 
material."  The  statue  presented  bj  the  same  city  to  Charles 
the  Fifth  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  a  massive  silver 
Hercules  covered  with  a  lion's  skin  in  gold,  seven  feet  in  height. 
Slid  neighing  1 00  Marcs.  These  proportions,  if  accurately 
reported,  infer  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  execution.  It  required 
doubtless  a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  art  to  produce  a  tigure 
Kven  feet  higli,  of  gold  and  silver,  weighing  only  fifty  livres.^ 

The  Cathedral  at  Milan  possesses  two  statues  of  a  life  size  in 


gold,  with  four  fifths  of  lilver. 
t  Sm  Duchssne,  t.  II,  p.  653. 
i  Cirimoiuet  du  imtre,  b;  Leber. 
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silver,  representing  Saint  Charles  Borromeo,  and  St.  Ambroie, 
dressed  in  their  pontifical  robes,  and  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.  The  border  of  the  cope  worn  by  Saint  Ambrose  is  de- 
corated by  small  detached  oval  compartments,  in  which  are 
represented  some  interesting  details  of  his  life.  At  the  top  of 
his  pastoral  staff  are  six  small  niches  oontaining  each  a  figure 
executed  by  Charles  tirossi,  whilst  the  entire  figure  of  the 
Saint  is  from  the  hammer  of  the  artitloer  Policarpe  Sparoletto;  it 
is  supposed  to  weigh  2,000  ounces ;  on  the  base  may  be  read  sn 
inscription  stating  that  the  City  of  Milan  presented  this  statue 
to  the  Cathedral  in  1698.  The  statue  of  Charles  of  Borromeo 
is  a  gift  from  the  artificers  presented  in  1610. 

Before  the  house  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  might  be  seen  two 
angels  in  silver  presented  by  the  Duke  D'£pernoD, — an  infant 
in  gold,  representing  the  birth  of  Louis  XlY.,  borne  bj  t 
silver  angel,  which  weighs  700  marcs,  and  the  child  4S.  This 
was  a  gift  from  Anne  of  Austria.  The  statue  in  silver  of  the 
great  Cond^  was  given  by  himself.  In  the  Jesuits'  Church  is 
Bome,  under  the  grand  Altar,  is  the  tomb  of  Saint  Ignatios, 
composed  of  bronze  gilt.  Uis  statue  is  of  massy  silver,  io 
part  gilt,  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  and  reposing  oo  a 
sheet  equally  adorned. 

The  most  ancient  statues  in  bronze  may  be  seen  at  Samos; 
they  comprise  three  figures  each  six  cubits,  kneeling,  and  sop* 
porting  a  large  vase.  Hero<lotus  informs  us  that  the  Samiens 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  this  monument  the  tithe  of  the 
emoluments  which  they  derived  from  their  maritime  commerce 
at  Tarte^sus.  It  was  after  the  death  of  Pisistratus  that  the 
Athenians  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Pallas  the  first  pyramid  in 
bronze,  nevertheless  Romulus  caused  his  statue  to  be  erected 
crowned  by  Victory  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  all  in  brass; 
the  car  and  the  horses  were  a  prize  taken  from  the  Cify  ojf 
Camerinura,  as  recorded  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 

Pliny  writes,  in  the  thirty-fourth  book  of  his  Natural  His* 
tbry — '*  Formerly  bronze  was  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  cop- 
per and  gold  and  some  other  precious  material ;  the  price  of 
working  it  was  variable." 

The  model  of  perfection  in  this  species  was  doubtless  the 
Corinthian  bronze  ;  this  metal  was  of  three,  kinds,  namely,  the 
white,  which  approached  nearer  to  silver  by  its  brightness,  and 
in  the  mixture  of  which,  silver  predominated  ;  the  vermilion, 
in  the  blending  of  which  gold  was  the  prevailing  mixture;  and 
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B  third,  in  which  gold,  iilver,  and  copper  were  in  equal  pro- 
portions. There  was  also  a  fourth  in  which  the  relative  por- 
tinns  could  not  be  justly  assigned.  This  fourth  bronze  was 
citlled  kepalizou  in  place  of  its  old  name,  Coiinthian  bronze ;  it 
VB8  hver  color,  in  fact  it  was  being  of  this  shade  of  color  that 
rendered  it  at  all  valuable.  It  was,  however,  in  much  less  favot 
thnn  the  Coiinthian  bronze ;  but  iu  higher  estimation  thau  the 
jEgean  bronze,  or  titan  the  biouH  of  Delos,  which  for  a  long 
period  was  in  great  vo^ue. 

After  the  bronze  of  DeloH,  the  M^eaa  bronee  was  in  most 
request.  It  was  named  thus  from  the  Isle  of  Aegae,  which 
did  not  produce  a  single  atom  of  copper,  hut  the  art  of  com- 
bining this  metal  in  the  casting  rendered  it  justly  celebrated. 

Myron-  always  used  the  bronze  of  Aegae,  and  Pulycletoes 
that  of  Delos.  Coming  forth  from  the  same  aciiool,  they  vero 
rivals  in  the  same  art ;  and  even  the  material  employed  iu  this 
irt  excited  their  emnlatioa. 

The  bronze  of  Cyprus  has  been  also  distinguished,  that  of 
Tartessns  in  Boutin,  of  Cordua  or  of  Maiins,  of  Sallust«, 
which  bad  been  found  in  the  Alps  ;  of  Livy,  that  was  taken 
from  the  Gauts. 

L'Atiriehaicvm  was  an  alloy  of  copper  end  of  gold  esteemed 
for  its  brilliancy  and  liardness ;  it  prevented  bronze  from  chang- 
ing and  impart^  to  it  a  beautiful  color ;  they  rabbed  it  with 
the  juice  of  the  olive  (amurca),  or  with  bitumen. 

Pewter  or  tin  is  cited  by  Homer  amongst  the  metals  uaed 
in  the  shield  of  Achilles. 

The  statue  of  Mamurriua  at  Rome  was  of  lead. 

The  Scnlptor  Aristonidas,  wishing  to  lepresent  Athimos  re- 
pentant and  reclaimed  from  his  frenzy  after  having  precipitated 
his  son  liearchns,  miied  copper  with  iron,  in  order  to  expresa 
by  the  ruddiness  of  the  metal  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the 
person  lie  meant  to  portray.  'Itiis  statue  was  in  existence  in 
lite  time  of  Pliny  at  Thebes.  In  the  same  city  and  at  the 
!vnie  period  might  be  seen  the  iron  Hcrcnlus  of  the  statuary 
Alcomas;  these  materials  were  regarded  as  symbols  of  the  con- 
stancy of  heroes  in  surmouutihg  difBculties ;  and  at  Borne, 
were  two  iron  cups  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Mara  the 
avenger.* 

They  made  also,  it  has  been  said,  a  magnet  statue,  eshibit- 

•  See  Plinj's  Natural  Hislorj,  book  »i«iv. 
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ing  doubtless  the  power  of  love  even  ia  iron,   representing  a 
Yen  us  wlio  attracted  an  iron  statue  of  Mars.* 

The  Greeks  worked  in  ivory  from  the  most  remote  peroid 
of  antiquity ;  Homer  speaks  of  hilts  of  swords,  and  various 
ornaments  formed  in  this  material:  the  thrones  of  kiu^  and 
the  state  chairs  of  the  Boman  Magistrates  were  of  ivory.  In 
Greece  more  than  a  handred  statues  of  ivory  and  gold  mit^bt 
be  seen,  the  greater  number  fabricated  iu  the  most  remote 
period  of  the  arts,  and  the  highest  of  nature.  The  Minerva 
of  the  Parthenon  was  thirty-eii'ht  feet  in  heii'ht.  The  bcdj 
of  this  statue  and  the  head  of  the  Medusa  were  ivory,  the 
tunic  was  of  gold. 

A  small  town  in  Arcadia,  possessed  a  fine  ^sculapius 
in  ivory,  and  a  temple  built  ou  the  route  of  Pellcne  in 
Achaia  enclosed  a  Pallas  in  the  same  material.t 

At  Cyzicus  in  tlie  Propontis,  there  was  a  temple  the  joints 
of  which  were  ornamented  with  mouldings  of  gold,  and  the 
interior  of  which  was  decorated  by  a  Jupiter  in  ivory,  crowned 
by  an  Apollo  in  marble.  There  was  also  a  Venus  in  ivory,  in 
a  state  of  nudity,  executed  by  Pygmalion  of  Cyprus ;  the  same  as 
the  statue  of  Minerva  seen  at  fiome  in  the  forum  of  Augustus, 
and  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  temple  of  Metellus ;  an  ivory 
statue  of  Hercules  may  be  seen  at  Tivoli,  aad  some  very 
ancient  statues  in  the  same  material  representing  victories  may 
be  seen  iu  the  island  of  Malta.]; 

They  had  at  Cyzicus  in  Arcadia,  a  Cybele  in  gold,  the  face  of 
which  was  made  of  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus. 

Bones  have  been  also  used  for  this  purpose,  particularly 
those  of  the  camel.  The  palladium  has  been  eveu  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  from  the  bones  of  Felops* 

The  Romans  employed  ivory  for  all  manner  of  purposes.  Of 
their  monuments  in  this  material,  the  greater  number  tliat  have 
descended  to  our  time,  are  the  dyptiques. 

•  This  recals  to  mind  the  pretty  story  erf  Frederick  Langbein,  in 
which  an  image  of  Saint  Ursula  exercises  over  a  little  iron  saiot,  iier 
neighbour,  the  same  loving  power  which  the  statue  of  Yenos  exer- 
cised over  that  of  Mars. 

t  To  work  in  ivory,  they  softened  it  by  the  vapour  of  boiling 
water.  According  to  Dioscorides  it  became  pliable  as  wax  when  it 
had  been  made  to  boil  during  six  hours  with  the  roots  of  the  u^an- 
drake. 

X  One  of  the  last  specimens  of  chryselephantine  scolptnre  is  the 
statuette  of  Leda,  executed  br  Pradier  for  the  artists'  lottery. 
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We  must  consider  the  monstrous  emeralds  bo  frequently 
spoken  of  in  various  liistorips,  as  works  iii  gla^s.  The  emeritld 
column  in  Ihe  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  is  mentioned  both 
by  Herodotus  and  Pliny  ;  the  coIojsbI  statue  of  the  god 
Serapis,  nine  cubits  high,  made  of  a  single  emerald,  and  which 
Appian  affirms  to  have  bern  in  exialcnce  in  his  lime  in  the 
labyrinth  of  Egypt;  the  statue  composed  of  a  single  eraeralil 
four  cubits  in  height,  executed  by  l)ipoenus  and  Scjilis,  was 
Siiid  by  Cedreuus  to  liare  been  at  Coustantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Theodosius.  Independent  of  this,  he  was  reported  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  an  antique  bas-relief  in  glass,  three  feet 
long,  representing  a  bull  fight. 

The  ancients  also  made  statues  in  amber,  exceedingly  small, 
bnt  of  great  price;  they  were  sometimes  called  electrum. 
Augustus  had  a  statue  dedicated  to  him  in  this  material. 
There  was  a  statue  of  Sylla  composed  of  incense,  aromatics, 
and  gam,  which  was  burned  at  his  obsequies,  Empedocles,  a 
conqueror  in  the  Olympic  games,  distributed  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, an  ox  made  of  myrrh.  There  was  a  statue  of  Hercules, 
formed  by  Dedalns,  made  of  pitch. 

It  is  a  matter  of  question  amongst  the  ancient  authors  that 
large  figures  have  been  formed  in  dough,  in  bny,  and  in  wool  j 
they  were  used  occasionally  for  a  species  of  sorcery  or  legerde- 
main ;  tliose  were  named  Nenropa»let  and  Oscillei,  and  were 
moved  by  means  of  a  cord  or  thread  like  our  Mariounettes ; 
Ihey  also  put  them  in  motion  with  quicksilver,* 

Jjcopo  della  Querela,  coiuraissioutd  by  the  Siennois  to 
erect  an  equestrian  statue  of  Giovanni  Ub^ldini  elevated  on 
a  wooden  pyramid,  to  assist  at  the  funeral  solemnities  vitb 
nliich  they  desired  to  honor  hiui,  conceived  the  idea  of  form- 
ing the  skeleton  of  a  horse  and  cavalier  of  bits  of  wood  care- 
I'ully  joined  and  encircled  with  layers  of  hay  and  tow  bound 
icgtiher  with  hempen  bands,  and  covered  by  a  cement  com- 

!>0!cd  of  earth,  size,  dough,  and  of  wudding,  the  entire  covered 
ly  various  coats  of  paint. 

Bfccafumi,  on  the  first  arrival  of  Charles  the  Fifth  in  Italy, 
prepared  to  honor  his  entrance  into  Sienna,  an  equestrian 


*  Bes  the   verj   curious   Hutoir*  dei   MarionntlUt,  by   M.  Ch. 
Mifnin,  and  the  article  of  M.    Edouard  Fournier  on  tbla  \>tK>V,  in 
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statue  of  the  emperor  in  Cartoon,  supported  by  a  group  of 
three  conquered  provinces  extended  under  the  horse's  feet. 
This  group  was  put  in  motion  by  the  assistance  of  wheels 
pushed  by  men  concealed  in  the  pedestal  and  following  the 
cortege ;  it  was  never  used  but  on  his  return  from  Tunis. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  lion  moulded  in  butter, 
which  Canova  made  when  a  child,  to  be  served  at  the  table  of 
the  Seigneur  Falieri,  the  highest  personage  in  Passagno,  the 
native  town  of  the  great  sculptor.  A  German  biographer  has 
written,  without  jesting,  that  this  lion  of  butter,  uiade  by 
Canova,  is  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  softness  and  smooth- 
ness for  which  the  compositions  of  this  eminent  sculptor  were 
remarkable. 

Of  the  statues  in  the  immense  hall  at  Genoa  dedicated  to  men 
who  had  deserved  well  of  the  republic,  the  last  erected  by  the 
senate,  was  to  the  Duke  of  Kichelieu,  snd  is  thus  described  bj 
Voltaire ; 

Je  la  verrai,  cette  statue 
Que  G^ne  eleve  justement 
Au  h^ros  qui  I'a  defendue. 

These  patriotic  statues  were  broken  by  the  demagogues  of 
1797  ;  they  were  replaced  by  provisional  statues  still  standing, 
and  representing  the  sciences  and  the  virtues ;  these  statues  are 
of  strawy  covered  with  fine  linen,  improvised  at  the  ball  given  bv 
thecity  to  Napoleon  during  the  gorgeous  fetes  whichaccompanitd 
the  loss  of  Genoese  liberty.  It  was  a  pity  that  under  those 
circumstances  the  Italians  did  not  preserve  their  usual  custom 
of  getting  living  persons  to  represent  statues,  as  was  practised 
during  the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation  of  Leo  X.,  where  a 
nymph  might  be  seen  delivering  from  her  niche  a  poem  in  bid 
honor.* 

Wax  was  one  of  the  first  materials  employed  bj  sculptors  ; 
the  ancients  had  the  portraits  of  their  ancestors  representeil  in 
this  material. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Medicis  at  Florence,  the  art  of 
making  figures  in  wax  become  developed.t 

*  See  Valery,  Voyage  en  Italiej  iii.  382. 
t  Amongst  the  collection  of  objects  of  art  preseoted  bj  the  pairtfr 
Widar  to  the  city  of  Lisle,  was  discovered  a  bust  in  wax ;  the  exwi:  s- 
ite  beauty  of  its  proportions  caused  some  to  attribute  the  execu{u>c 
of  it  to  Raphael. 
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Guided  b;  the  painter  Andrea  Verocchio,  Oraino  introduced 
considerable  improvements.  When  Lorenzo  de  Medicia  Lad 
been  wounded  at  Santa  Maria  de  Fiore,  his  frienda  and  relatives 
lud  bia  image  erected  in  Tarions  places,  to  return  thanks  to 
God  »ho  had  preserved  him  from  the  tragical  end  of  liis  bro- 
ther Juhen,  Orsini,  under  the  direction  of  Andrea,  made  three 
fignra  in  vax  of  a  natural  size ;  he  formed  the  bodies  of  pieces 
of  wood  interlaced  with  split  osiers,  and  coveted  over  with 
draperies  waied  and  moulded  with  such  art,  that  nothing  conid 
approach  nearer  to  nature.  The  head,  the  hands,  the  feet, 
made  of  the  thickest  was,  were  hollow  and  painted  in  oil ;  the 
bair,  the  eye-brows,  the  beard,  were  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  joQ  imagined  yon  belield  not  figures  in  wax,  but  real 
bring  men  j  one  of  these  figures  dressed  in  the  same  habiliments 
u  Lorenzo  when  wounded  in  the  throat  and  shown  to  the 
people,  was  preserved  in  the  church  of  the  religious  of  Chiarito. 
Another  was  placed  before  the  Madonna  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
AnKeli,  at  Assisinm. 

In  1655,  Madame  de  Thiangea  gave  as  a  new  year's  gift  to 
the  Duke  du  Maine,  a  chamber  gilt  over,  and  as  large  as  a 
■Doderate  sized  table ;  above  the  door  was  written  in  large  letters, 
(hmbrt  du  luilifHe  ;  and  inside  the  chamber  was  a  bed,  and  a 
balluster,  with  a  large  arm  chair  in  which  was  seated  M.  le  Duo 
da  Maine  made  of  wax,  and  a  striking  likeness;  near  him, 
U.  de  Lsrochefaucauld,  to  whom  he  was  giving  some  verses  for 
eismination ;  around  the  chair  were  M.  de  Marcillac  and  Bos- 
suet;  at  the  other  end  of  the  alcove  Madame  de  Thiangea  and 
Madame  de  Lafayette  reading  poetry  together.  Beyond  tlie 
balluster,  Despr^ux,  armed  with  a  pitchfork,  preventing  seven 
or  eight  bad  poets  from  approaching.  Baciue  was  near 
Despr^nx,  and  a  little  farther  off  Lafontaiue,  to  whom  he  made 
signs  to  advance ;  all  these  figures  were  in  wax,  and  perfect 
likenesses,  as  each  had  sat  to  the  modeler. 

Finally  they  made  statues  in  snow,  Pietro  de  Medicia  em- 
ployed Michael  Angelo  during  a  winter  forming  statoes  in 
snow. 

A  statue  of  this  description  was  raised  in  a  thorou^fare 
in  Paris  during  a  severe  winter  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
with  this  quatrain  appended  : — 

Passants,  qui  par  ici  passez, 

Sonvenez-vous  des  tr^pass^ 
£t  priez  Dieu  qu'iJ  g^le  fort. 
Oar  s'il  d^gble,  je  auis  mort. 
79 
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During  the  inclement  winter  of  1789,  monaments  of  snow 
multiplied  in  Paris.  A  statue  of  a  young  girl  bore  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

Fille  h  marier  avant  le  degel. 

In  the  severe  winter  of  1784,  Louis  XVI  having  written  to 
the  comptroller  general  to  give  the  necessary  assistance  in 
assuaging  the  misery  of  the  people,  the  Parisians  erected  to 
him,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  a  statue  of  snow,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Hue  du  Coq.  The  pedestal  bore  amongst  other  inscriptions  the 
following : 

Louis,  les  indigents,  que  ta  bont^  protcg^, 

Ne  peuvent  t'^iever  qu'un  monument  de  neige, 

Mais  il  plait  davantage  &  ton  coeur  gen^reux 
Que  le  marbre  payd  du  pain  des  malbeureax. 

M.  Collier,  in  his  Voyage  en  Aeie  Mine  tireeUn  ArabUy  tells 
of  bas-reliefs  which  he  saw  near  Beyrouth,  and  which  appeared 
to  be  souvenirs  of  the  conquest  of  these  countries  by  Sesostris 
and  by  the  Persians.  The  inscriptions  on  them  are  in  cund- 
form  characters.  These  monuments  are  doubtless  those 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  a»propos  of  the  conquests  of  Sesostris 
in  Asia ;  be  tells  of  having  himself  seen  images  of  this  King, 
sculptured  in  the  rock,  in  Phosnioia  and  elsewhere.  Ourown 
traveller  Booomi  had  positively  recognised  on  these  sculptured 
rocks  the  cartouche  of  the  great  Bamses  (Sesostris)  and 
M.  Kaoul  Bo^^hette,  Touches,  as  undeniable,  the  identity  of  the 
bas-reliefs  discovered  by  M.  Callier  and  those  mentioned  bj 
Herodotus.* 

M.  Ch.  Texier,  found  in  Asia  Minor  near  Taviami  on  the 
bank  of  the  Halys,  a  monument  of  the  same  kind. 

"  It  ought,''  wrote  he  to  M.Durean  de  la  Malle,  **  to  be  placed 
in  the  first  rank  of  ancient  monaments  known.  It  is,*^  added 
he,  ''an  enclosure  of  natural  rooks  smoothed  by  art,  and  on  the 
sides  of  which  was  sculptured  a  scene  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  history  of  those  people.  It  comprised  sixty  figures,  some 
of  colossal  dimensions.  The  scene  represented  a  conference 
between  two  Kings  who  were  reciproodly  interchanging  pre- 
sents.'' 

Colossal  statues,  which  Pliny  designates  as  monsters  of  art, 
were  multiplied  anrongst  the  ancients.  At  first  monuments  of 
this  species  were  only  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  the  first  class, 
in  the  idea  of  marking  their  superior  power,  a  practice  of  which 


•  Seance  pubiique  de  tlnstitut,  2ad  May,  1S34« 
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Lncian  makes  a  j«st,mj'iug  that  Jupiter  could  not  tisaiat  at  the 
cooncil  of  the  gods,  beouise  when  seated  lie  occupied  so  mucU 
space  that  he  left  room  for  no  ooe  else. 

Among  the  immense  works  raised  at  Tliebes  by  Memnon, 
the  aucieats  cite  with  especial  admiration  the  colossal  statues  of 
tbi9  prince.  Dot  less  remarkable  for  their  enormous  propoctioua 
than  for  their  great  antiquity ;  but  one  of  them  presented  a 
moEt  strange  and  inexplicable  phenomenou ;  at  certain  hours 
in  the  morning  a  loud  soDOrons  noise  proceeded  from  this 
atatne,  which  did  not  fail  to  awaken  much  superdtilious 
curiosity. 

8ome  artists  amused  themselves  in  forming  microscopic 
Hnlplure.  Amongst  the  Greeks,  Theodorus  made  the  labyrinth 
of  Lemnos,  and  introduced  hit  own  statue  in  copper,  a  work 
aa  remarkable  for  its  great  resemblance  to  the  original  as  for  the 
delicate  beauty  of  its  execution.  Id  his  right  band  be  held  a 
file,  and  with  tlie  left  guided  with  three  fingera  only  a  little  car 
drawn  by  four  horses  ;  so  delicate  and  exquisite  was  this  work- 
manship,  that  a  simple  fly  equally  artificial  covered  the  team 
vith  its  wings. 

Jerome  Faba,  a  Calabrian  priest,  sculptured  in  wood,  every 
fittx  requisite  to  represent  the  mysteries  of  the  Passion,  ia  so 
small  a  space  as  to  be  easily  contained  in  a  nut  shell. 

Uolbdu  exacnted  for  Henry  the  YIII.  a  chaplet  on  which 
vere represented  all  the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

QibboBs,  the  English  sculptor,  who  died  in  1721,  sculptured 
Sowers  in  wood  that  vibrated  when  a  carriage  was  passing ;  he 
aliQ  iculptnred  a  pen,  wliich  could  not  possibly  be  distinguished 
Iram  a  natural  pen. 

Octavius  Janelli  carved  four  small  pieces  on  boxwood,  which 
represented  very  distinctly,  with  natural  grace,  and  true  per- 
spective, a  bunt  in  a  forest ;  a  lover  carrying  a  large  shell  from 
tbe  sea,  and  Juito  descending  from  Heaven  ou  a  car  drawn  by 
peacocks;  a  Chrbt  scourged  and  arraigned  before  Pikte:  tbe 
dimensions  of  all  those  united  subjects  was  less  than  might  be 
contained  in  a  uut  shell.  The  latter  subject  was  particularly 
line,  being  equal  in  style  to  some  of  Bapbaet's  arabes<jueB. 
riie  artificerof  these  cheb-d'ceuvre  died  at  the  age  of  tweiity- 
fite.in  tbe  year  1660.* 

ViLravins  relates  (in  the  preface  to  his  second  book)  that 

*  See  Val«rj,  Vo^gt  m  ItaUt,  vol  S.  pags  418. 
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Dinocrates,  the  Macedonian  Architect,  made  ase  of  a  stralagrm 
J  in  order  to  approach  Alexander,  and  being  perceived  by  him 

was  immediately  interrogated  by  the  king  as  to  his  name  aDd 

position,  to  which  he  replied  :  "  I  am  Dinocrates  of  Macedon 

I  who  brings  to  Alexander  thoughts  and  designs  worthy  of  his 

'  greatness.     I  have  made  Mount  Athos  in  the  form  of  a  man  who 

holds  in  his  left  hand  a  large  city,  and  in  his  right  a  cup  wbich 
receives  the  waters  of  all  the  streams  that  run  from  this 
mountain  down  to  the  sea."  Alexander  did  not  reject  the  over- 
tures  of  one  so  capable  of  assisting  him  in  his  projects,  and 
Dinocrates  was,  at  a  later  period,  emplojrcd  in  building 
•  Alexandria. 

i  Julius  the  Second,  conqueror  of  Bologna,  ordered  Michael 

I  Angelo  to  erect  a  colossal  statue  of  him  in  bronze,  at  the  gates 

of  San-Fetro ;  seated,  this  statue  was  about  nine  feet  high,  and 
■  standing  nearly  seventeen.   The  Pope^  before  re-entering  fioine, 

!  saw  the  model  nearly  completed,  the  right  hand  was  raised  and  hc;ld 

forward,  the  second  was  not  yet  finished.     To  the  artist  who 

proposed  placing  in  his  hand  a  book,  Julius  replied  :  *' place  in 

J  it  a  sword,  I  am  not  a  man  of  letters."     Perceiving  that  the 

right  hand  was  raised  boldly :  "  he  asked  if  it  bestowed  bene- 
dictions or  maledictions."  "Holy  father,"  replied  Michael 
Angelo,  "  it  menaces  Bologna  to  be  Eaithfal  to  yon."  At  s 
later  period  this  statue  of  the  warrior  pontiff  was  overturned 
by  his  enemies,  conquerors  in  their  turn  ;  portions  of  it,  which 
had  been  sold  to  the  Duke  Alphonso  of  Ferrara,  were  cast  into 
a  piece  of  artillery,  which  they  called,  The  Julius. 
I  Thirty  years  alter  the  death  of  St.  Charles  of  Borromeo,  a 

I  statue  was  erected  to  him  by  Cerani,  at  the  expense  of  the 

people,  of  Milan,  at  his  native  place  near  Arona.     It  was  of 

bronze  sixty-six  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  of  granite  forty-six  feet ; 

the  total  elevation  was  consequently  one  hundred  and  twehe 

feet.     The  head,  the  hands,  and  the  feet  were  cast,  all  the  rest 

was  worked   in    the  forge.     Saint  Charles  is  represented  as 

giving  his  benediction ;  the  expression  of  the  countenance  is 

sweet  and  melancholy ;  the  attitude  simple,  and  beautiful,  the 

proportions  so  just,  that  the  colossal  size  of  this  figure  could 

not  be  perceived  when  comparing  it  with  other  objects.    Tee 

interior  contains  solid  masonry  which  reaches  to  tlie  neck,  and 

which  supports  the  exterior  casing,  by  means  of  cramps  or 

b/aces  of  iron.     To  reach  a  species  of  platform  raised  on  the 

summit,  it  was  necessary  to  mount  a  stairs  formed  in  one  of 
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the  folds  of  tlie  hint's  dress,  b;  whicli  ^ou  were  introduced  into 
the  interior  of  the  statae,  and  enabled  to  ascend ;  with  the 
assistance  of  the  iron  bars  which  supported  it,  you  could  reach 
the  highest  point.  Arrived  at  tlie  nummit,  it  is  lighted  by  a 
small  window  placed  behind  the  bead ;  the  nose  is  snlficientlj 
large  to  permit  a  comfortable  seat. 

Monnments,  erected  throDgh  national  gratitude,  were,  for  ft 
loTiB  period,  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  France. 

MtUin  describes  a  monument  raised  to  Joan  of  Arc,  on  the 
brid^  of  Orleans,  b;  Charles  the  Second  in  1458.* 

"  Tt  waa  placed  on  the  old  bridge  beside  the  city,  and  was 
re-erected  from  the  wood  work  in  tbeyear  1745,  to  prevent  its 
falling  to  decay.  The  Protestants  at  the  time  of  the  second 
distarbsnces,  in  1567,  had  thefigures  broken,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  king,  though  Da  Haillain  wrote  that  thejr  were 
destroyed  by  a  chance  shot.  They  were  re- constructed  on  the 
ninth  of  October,  three  years  later,  at  the  expenae  of  the  city, 
by  one  Hector  Lescot,  according  to  Jacquinot,  and  replaced  on 
their  bases  the  fifteenth  of  March,  the  following  year,  1571.t 
AH  the  members  of  these  Sgnres  formed  a  separate  jet,  and  it 
was  thought  to  have  been  the  second  of  the  kind  cast  in  France." 

This  monumeoi,  supported  on  a  atone  pedestal  nine  feet 
high,  and  of  equal  width,  was  composed  of  four  figures  in 
hronze,  a  little  larger  than  life  size,  and  a  cross  of  the  same 
metal.  The  Blessed  Virgin  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
on  a  Calvary  made  of  lead,  which  re-unilea  all  the 
figures ;  she  supports,  extended  on  her  knees,  the  body  of  her 
Divine  Son ;  beneath  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  at  some  distance, 
is  a  cQshion  on  which  rests  the  crown  of  thorns ;  to  the  right 
is  the  statue  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  at  the  left  that  of 
Joan  of  Arc ;  both  are  kneeling  on  cushions  which  were  added 
to  this  new  monument.  These  two  figures,  which  have  their 
hands  united,  are  armed  at  all  points,  with  the  exception  of 
helmets,  which  are  placed  before  them,  at  their  feet ;  that  of 

*  See  Millin's,  Anfigitiiii  Nalianalei. 
i  LsFantaioe,  who  mw  the  monument  re-built,  wrote  of  it  thus  Id 
■  letttr  to  hii  wife,  August  the  30th  1660 :  "  I  <air  La  Pucelle  ;  hut 
Dia  foj  it  was  nithont  pleasore  ;  I  could  perceive  neither  the  air,  nor 
the  height,  nor  the  countenance  of  an  Amazon.  The  infanta 
Oradifilgit  worth  ten  like  her ;  she  is  on  her  knees  before  a  crucifix, 
and  Kiog  Charles  in  the  same  poiition  oppoute  to  her.  The  entir* 
thing  i>  wrat«hed  and  mean  in  a}ipearaace.  It  is  a  monument  that 
betraji  the  poiertj  of  the  age." 
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the  King  is  surraonnted  by  a  crown;  the  shield  of  the  arms 
of  France  is  on  a  rock  between  them  without  any  olher  sup- 
port, having  no  crown  or  any  other  ornament.  The  spear  of 
the  Pucelle  is  extended  cross-wise  on  the  monumeut.  This 
celebrated  maiden  is  dressed  in  male  attire,  and  may  be 
distinguished  only  by  the  arrangement  of  her  hair,  which  is 
attached  by  a  piece  of  ribbon,  and  falls  below  her  waist*  Be- 
hind the  cross  is  a  pelican,  which  appears  to  nourish  her  brood 
with  her  blood  ;  they  are  enclosed  in  a  nest  or  basket,  and  were 
formerly  as  high  as  the  cross^  at  tlie  foot  of  which  was  later 
added  a  serpent  holding  an  apple. 

The  pedestal  which  forms  the  base  is  surrounded  by  scrolls 
and  marble  tables. 

The  horse  of  bronze  which  bore  the  statue  of  Louis  XIII., 
and  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Place  fioyale,  at  Paris,  was  cist 
by  Daniel  de  Volterre,  in  a  single  founding.  It  was  intended 
for  the  statue  of  Henry  U.,  but  the  artist  had  not  time  to  finish 
this  work. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  statue  raised  to  Louis  XIV.  by 
Lafenillade,  on  the  Place  des  Victoires,  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing satirical  inscription,  directed  against  the  artist  as  well  as 
against  the  monarch  : — 

"  Quand  Louis,  autrefois  toujonrs  victorieux, 
Domptait  ses  ennemis,  &  toute  heure»  en  tons  lienx, 
L*i!lustre  D'Aubusson,  pour  le  combler  de  gloire, 
De  scs  faits  a  Tairan  confia  la  m^moire ; 
II  mit  la  renomm^e  au  des  de  ce  guerricr, 
Qui  semble  le  vouloir  couronner  de  laurier. 
L'attitude  ambigue  oA  Touvrier  la  mise, 
Convient  bien  maintenant  ik  la  Prance  soumise  ; 
Car  h  voir  le  couronne,  on  ne  pent  deviner. 
Si  la  ddese  Tote,  on  veut  le  lui  donner." 

Nesci^  an  tollai  an  poncf, 

An  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  having  arrived  at  a 
town  in  one  of  the  provinces,  the  mayor  harangued  the  statue, 
whilst  the  aldermen  held  forth  to  the  horse. 

Anthony  Coysevox,  after  having  honorably  reinuDerated  his 
physician  for  having  cured  him  of  a  dangerous  malady,  said  lo 
him  :  "  You  have  restored  my  liijg  in  your  way,  I  wish  to  im- 
mortalize you  in  mine,  by  making  your  bust  in  marble."  Tiii^ 
portrait  was  one  of  the  finest  he  ever  naade  :  he  called  it  the 
hiist  of  friendship. 
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The  scujptor  Valerio  made  for  the  Duke  of  Florence 
a  nurble  atatne  of  the  dvarf  Morgaate,  aod  tbose  who 
eiimioed  it  decUred  llief  had  never  seen  anj  thing  more 
like  than  the  portrait  of  this  little  monster.  He  also  esecated 
one  oF  the  Baxbino  dwarfs. 

There  is  at  Naples  a  *ery  burlesque  statue  by  Canova,  re- 
presenting Ferdinand  the  First,  aa  Minerva ;  nothing  could  be 
more  gn^sque  thau  this  6gare  of  an  old  man,  witli  his  large 
Bourbon  nose,  dressed  in  the  helmet  and  tunic  of  Pallas.  A 
bas-relief  of  the  seventeenth  century,  iu  lead,  represented 
Louis  de  Marillac,  marshal  of  France,  in  tfao  costume  of  ths 
same  goddess. 

We  know  the  strange  effect  of  Louis  XIV,  in  a  wig,  with 
the  Bonan  costume.  We  have  heard  of  some  good  men  who 
cried,  m  seeing  this  absurdity  : — "  It  must  have  been  intended 
'o  represent  a  very  ancient  period,  for  in  those  times  no  ahoes 
were  worn."  The  ladies  of  England  having,  by  subscription, 
laised  a  statue  to  Wellington  "  aa  Achilles,'  so  styled,  that  is 
to  say  altogether  naked,  for  some  time  there  was  discovered 
erery  mormng  hanging  near  the  statue  a  bree<^e8  with  this 
infitation,  "Put  those  on !" 

Celebrated  statues  of  animals  have  been  made  at  various 
periods.  Thna  Moaes  caused  the  statue  of  the  brazon  serpent 
to  be  erected.  At  Corinth  they  had  the  statue  of  the  mare 
Pliidoles.  While  in  the  race,  having  at  the  commencement 
thrown  her  rider,  she  continued  her  course,  and  arrived  first  at 
llie  vinning  point.  The  Ambracians  had  a  statue  erected  to 
aij  us,  which,  finding  itself  by  chance  in  the  midst  of  an  aui- 
Ijush  that  the  Molassians  had  raised  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
trapping them,  began  to  bray  after  a  she  ass ;  tiiis  aroused  Ihe 
cittiens,  and  thereby  throwing  their  enemies  into  a  fright, 
caused  thrar  defeat. 

Plinj  meDtioDS  also  the  famous  bull  of  Perillus  ;  no  one 
spoke  of  Perillus  with  eulogy.  More  cruel  than  the  tyrant 
Pbelaris  himself,  he  presented  to  him  this  brazen  bull,  which 
"ss  cnnstructed  with  sach  arti&ce  as  to  enclose  a  man  within 
it,  and  by  enkindling  a  brazier  underneath,  the  bull  commenced 
to  bellow.  Phelaris,  cruel  at  all  times,  was  for  once  just  in  bia 
cruelty,  and  made  the  first  trial  on  Perillus  himself.  Thus 
via  punished  nn  artist  Who  abg^ed  a  noble  art,  and  one  conse- 
crated to  render  just  homage  to  gods  and  mer. 

going  from  his  tent  to  visit  the  sbipf,  the  niglit 
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previoas  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  met  a  peasant  with  his  asi. 
Interrogating  hiro,  the  peasant  said  his  own  name  was  FortuDe, 
and  that  of  his  ass  Yictorinus.  This,  seeming  to  Octavius  a 
presage  of  victory,  he  caused  statues  in  bronze  both  of  the 
ass  and  of  the  ass  driver  to  be  erected  at  Nicopolis, 

In  modem  times,  the  Florentines  imitated  the  practice  of 
the  ancients  ;  they  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  portico  which 
formed  the  ground  iloor  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  the  statue  of  a 
mule  which,  according  to  the  distich  that  might  be  read  on 
its  base»  served  with  as  much  courage  as  assiduity  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  palace,  refusing  no  service  on  which  it  vas 
employed. 

Various  opinions  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  expressed  and 
violently  urged  within  the  last  five  years  upon  the  question  of 
color,  or  no  color,  of  statues.  Some  have  strongly  insisted 
that  color  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  statue,  whilst  others  have 
contended  that  it  reduced  the  statue  to  the  condition  of  a  bar- 
ber's block.  What  the  ancients  thought  and  did,in  this  matter, 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  shew ; — Amongst  the  Egyptians, 
the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans  they  incrusted  the  eves  with  ditf- 
erent  matters,  some  of  the  eyes  were  of  silver,  and  others  were 
composed  of  fine  precious  stones  to  imitate  the  color  of  tbe 
Iris,  like  that  of  the  Pallas  of  Phidias,  and  those  of  the  goddess 
in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Athens  which  had  blueeyes.  Amongst 
the  bronzes  of  Velitrae  there  is  the  head  of  a  female  with  ala- 
baster eyes,  and  a  small  Hercules  with  eyes  of  silver. 

The  marble  lion  placed  near  the  tomb  of  the  Ring  Herroias, 
in  the  isle  of  Cyprus  had  emerald  eyes.  The  colassal  head  of 
Antinous,  near  Frescati,  exhibited  a  peculiar  species  of  these 
eyes ;  the  apple  or  eye-ball  is  made  of  Palombino  marble,  and 
under  the  edge  of  the  eve-lids  at  the  point  of  the  lachrymal 
might  be  seen  the  outline  of  a  silver  plate,  very  small,  br 
which  to  all  appearance  the  eye^ball  was  entirely  covered  ;  this 
plate  of  silver  is  cut  all  round  from  the  eye-ball  to  the  circle 
of  the  iris.  In  the  centre  of  this  colored  portion  of  the  eye, 
there  is  an  orifice  much  deeper  to  mark  the  iris  than  that  which 
indicates  the  eye-ball ;  those  are  made  with  two  ditfereut 
precious  stones,  in  order  to  represent  the  different  colors  of  the 
eyes.  A  statue  of  the  Muses,  larger  than  life  size,  preserved 
at  Home,  displays  the  same  art. 

At  the  museum  of  the  Vatican  like  those  of  De^li  Nfizi  at 
Florence,  and  Degli  Siudi  at  Naples,  may  be  seen,  among  the 
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intiquilies,  a  great  namber  of  Btataet,  and  uf  ba^ts  more  numer- 
ous Blill,  irhere  the  eje-balls  are  figured.  Them  are  man; 
others  at  Bomei  >ach  aa  the  head  of  Minerva,  and  sq  admir* 
able  Bacchante,  vliich  has  eyea  imitating  not  onlj  marble  hat 
enamel,  like  the  stuffed  animals.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
those  who  put  eje-balla  in  their  statues  were  the  great  sculptors 
Michael  Angelo,  Donatello,  and  other  famous  masters. 

Tbejr  gave  to  some  statues  hair  and  beards  in  gold.  We 
know  (hat  a  great  sculptor  had  the  beard  of  Esculapius  taken 
ava;,  saying  that  lie  could  not  consent  to  his  wearing  it,  his 
father,  Apollo,  not  having  anj. 

There  was  found  in  the  Capitol  a  bust  of  Lncilla,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Lucius,  of  which  the  hair,  in  black  marble,  waa 
adapted  to  the  head  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  it  might  be 
easilj  detached. 

Cuj^Ids  mentioned,  amongst  the  statues  of  Pompeii,  a  Pallas 
and  a  Venus,  each  from  seven  to  eight  inches  in  height.  The 
nails  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  buckles  of  the  helmet, and  the 
edge  of  the  garment  of  Minerva,  are  inlaid  with  silver ;  the 
Venus  has  golden  bracelets  on  her  arms,  and  on  her  legs 
fillets  of  tne  same  precious  metal ;  also  the  statue  of  a 
priest ;  all  these  are  engraved  in  his  collection  of  antiquities. 

Pansanias  mentions  a  statue  with  nails  of  silver;  Herodes 
Atticus  had  a  triumphal  car  erected  at  Corinth  borne  b;  steeds 
richlj  gilt,  and  having  shoes  of  ivorv. 

Itie  cavities  of  the  eyes  of  Antinous  contained  precious 
■tones  cased  in  wires  of  metal,  by  means  of  which  might  be 
perceived  traces  of  the  higher  and  lower  eyelashes. 

There  has  been  discovered  at  Spon  a  monumental  inscrip- 
tion to  BapiliuB  Setapio',  whose  trade  was  the  making  of 
eyes  for  statues. 

The  bust  of  Nero,  in  the  Louvre,  exhibits  square  and  oval 
cavities  below  the  rays  of  the  crown,  which  shew  that  precious 
stones  were  formerly  inserted  there. 

Cicero  spoke  in  his  oration  against  Verres,  Dt  Signu,  of  a 
statue  of  Apollo  which  had  engraven  on  its  thigh  the  name 
of  the  sculptor  Myron  in  small  silver  type. 

The  ancienta  clothed  their  gods  in  rich  habiliments  on  festi- 
val days.  At  Borne,  the  statue  of  Hercules  was  attired  as  a 
Con queror,du ring  the  triumphal  ceremonies.  Faussnias  cites  a 
Juno-Lucina  as  covered  with  alight  veil,  through  which  you  per- 
ceived only  her  face,  her  hands,  and  her  feet,  which  were  of 
marble. 
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Dionyiius  of  Syracuse  slrip] 
rich  mantle,  estimated  to  be  v 
irhich  Hieron  had  bome  away  1 
place  R  mantle  of  woolt  saying 
for  summer  and  too  cold  tor  wi 
inconTeiiience  to  the  god.  Th< 
ped  in  a  like  manner  of  her  gol 

The  custom  of  adorning  the  i 
from  the  habit  of  painting  the  { 

A  remarkable  instance  of  th 
statue  found  in  Hercalanenm, 
appeared  to  Winkelmann  to  da' 
of  art,  had  light  hair ;  the  tnnic 
at  the  bottom  of  which  were 
lower  band  was  narrow,  and  th 
little  larger,  was  purple.and  on 
isb  flowers ;  the  third  lake.  T 
don  wished  to  erect  to  Diana 
buskins.  The  hair  of  the  Ver 
also  that  of  the  head  of  an  Apo! 

The  beautiful  marble  Pallai 
Herculaneum,  was  gilt,  and  i\ 
tiiat  it  was  easy  lo  remove  it. 
painted  the  face  of  Jupiter  rei 
time  of  Pliny  the  censors  were 
this  operation.  The  Ethiopia] 
sively  for  the  gods.* 

Amongst  the  ancient  Greeki 
school- of  tradition;  the  great 
the  famous  marbles  of  the  templi 
near  the  temple,  a  few  feet  in  i 
shield  in  one  hand  and  a  spear 
goddess  is  covered  with  a  helme 
curls  of  which  are  arranged  in  i 
draped  in  straight  folds,  similar  I 
ing  the  most  ancient  statues  in  w 
almond  shape,  but  slightly  eleva 
the  other  statues  in  the  same  te; 
been  borrowed  from  the  Chinei 
On  the  lips,  the  segments  of 
equally  elevated  at  the  extremili 

»  See  Plinj".  Natural 
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M!l  on  the  figures  around ;  finally,  like  the  others,  the  chin  ia 
slraight  and  pointed. 

History,  says  VitrnTiire,*  furnished  to  the  architect  the 
greater  portion  of  those  ideas  developed  in  the  embellishment 
of  archil ectnrc.  For  esample,  if,  under  the  cornices,  instead 
of  columns  they  placed  marble  stataes  representing  irreproach- 
ftble  vestals,  which  they  denorainsted  cariatidei,  it  will  be  ne- 
crasary  to  enhghten  the  ignorant  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
usage.  It  originated  thus  : — The  inhabitaiils  of  Caria,  which 
is  a  city  of  the  Feloponnesua,  being  formerly  nnited  with  (he 
Persians  who  made  war  against  the  other  people  of  Greece,  the 
Greeks,  having  bv  tlieir  glorious  victories  pat  an  end  to  this 
war,  declared  against  the  Curians,  that  their  citv  having  been 
Uken  and  destroyed,  and  all  their  men  put  to  the  sword,  the 
•nmtn  were  led  captives,  and  in  order  to  treat  them  with  more 
ifHiominy,  Ihey  would  not  permit  ladies  of  quality  to  discoo- 
tiiiue  their  accustomed  robes,  nor  any  of  their  ornamenta ;  not 
onlj  irere  tliey  led  thus  once  in  triumph,  but  they  had  to  un- 
<lei^  the  humiliation  also  of  appearing  in  tbe  same  state  as 
lliej  did  on  the  day  of  rictory,  on  all  occasions  of  public  ccre- 
monisl ;  thus  were  they  obliged  to  bear  their  portion  of  the 
penalty  incurred  by  their  fated  city.  The  architects  of  that 
period  also  placed,  instead  of  columns,  this  kind  of  statue  to 
ihe  public  edifices,  in  order  to  leave  lasting  monuments  of  the 
duration  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Cerians,  and  to 
teach  posterity  how  they  had  been  chastised. 

The  Lacedsemonians  acted  in  the  same  manner  after  the 
battle  of  Plataea  :  they  despoiled  them  of  their  plunder,  and 
spoliated  a  gallery  from  their  enemies  which  they  called  after 
the  conquered,  in  which  statues  representing  the  Persian  cap- 
lives  attired  in  their  ordinary  garments  supported  tlie  roof; 
finally  they  punished  this  nation  by  an  opprobium  which  their 
pride  merited,  and  left  to  posterity  a  monument  of  the  virtue 
and  victories  oFthe  Lacediemonians.  Thus  they  reudered  their 
valour  formidable  to  their  enemies,  and  excited  the  people  in 
defence  of  their  liberty  by  the  example  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
Tliis  idea  of  thus  representing  captives  was  cruelly 
imitated  at  the  Bastile.  They  set  up  on  tlie  front 
of  the  building,  which  separated  the  Grand  Court  from 
ll;e  Court  de  Puits,  a  clock  which  has  become  celebrated. 
This  clock  bad  a  beautiful  did  that  worked  to  perfection;  but 
how  bizarre  were  the  ornaments  by  which  it  was  decorated  I 

•  B.  I.  c,  I. 
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Formed  of  iron  exquisitely  eculplured,  it  had  for  support  two 
figures  chained  by  the  neck,  by  the  hands,  by  the  feet,  and  by 
the  centre  of  the  body ;  the  two  extremities  of  this  ingenious 
wreath  after  encircUng  the  clock,  met  in  the  front,  and  were 
fastened  by  an  enormous  knot,  to  show  that  they  menactd 
equally  the  two  ages ;  the  artist,  guided  either  by  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  or  it  may  be  under  especial  orders,  took  care  to 
model  one  man  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  the  other  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  years.* 

Andrea  Brustolini,  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  represented  at  Venice  in  the  sculptares  of  the  hbrarj 
which  adjoin  the  church  of  Saints  John  and  Pan),  the  triumph  uf 
Catholicism,  placed  to  support  the  flying  buttresses  of  the  ball ; 
they  were  colossal  figures  of  twenty*four  of  the  most  famous 
heresiarchs,  completely  sculptured  in  cbessnut  wood.  These 
were  Luther,  Erasmus,  Melanchton,  Beza,  Pomponatius, 
Calvin,  Ochin,  Dubourg,  and  others  of  less  note.  Thcj 
were  covered  with  tatters,  loaded  with  chainst  and  their  coun- 
tenances expressing  remorse  and  despair.f 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  colossal  statue  of  Saint 
Christopher,  twenty  .eight  feet  in  height,  which  was  placed  at 
Notre  Dame  near  the  gate.  It  was  erected  in  consequence  of 
a  vow  made  by  Antoine  des  Essarts  in  the  fourteenth  centurr, 
and  was  intact  and  perfect  till  1784. 

The  Jupiter  Fluvius  which  John  of  Bologna  sculptured  about 
1570,  for  the  villa  Pratolino  near  Florence,  and  which  may  jet 
be  seen,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  colossus  wrought  bj 
modern  art.     A  clump  of  rock  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a 
semi-circular  piece  of  water  forms  the  base.    The  god  is  seated 
leaning  forward,  and  supported  by  one  hand  on  the  head  of  a 
monster  from  which  gushes  all  the  pressure  of  a  vast  sheet  of 
water.     The  other  hand  clings  to  the  rock,  and  both  in  con- 
sequence of    this   favourable   arrangement    serve    as  flung 
buttresses.     The  calculated  bulk  of  this  colossus  is  in  propor- 
tion about  twenty-one  metres.   In  the  interior  are  several  rooms, 
and  the  head  is  a  belvidere  for  which  the  two  eyes  serve  as 
windows.     The  pupils  of  John  of  Bologna  spoiled  the  hand  in 
sculpturing  this  colossus.     When  they  came  to  the  worksiiop, 
thej  preserved  for  some  time  the  habit  of  exaggerating  the  form 
and  the  size  of  the  muscles. 

*  The  figures  of  the  men  to  placed  were  called  Atiandtdes, 
t  See  Montfaucon,  Diarium  Italicum,  p.  50 
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Two  sl&taes  vere  erected  in  Rome  ;  one  to  P^lhagoras  and 
anotber  to  Alcibiades,  in  obedience  to  kh  oTacle  of  Apollo.  He 
commanded  the  Somana  who  consulted  liiiu  ou  the  occaaioa  of 
the  war  with  the  Samniles,  to  erect  in  a  public  place  one  atatuo 
to  the  bravest  Greek  and  another  to  the  wisest,* 

The  Greeks,  sod  after  their  example  the  Bomans,  sometime* 
made  the  galea  of  their  temples  in  bronze.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  of  Oljmpia  famish  us  with  proofs  of  this  fact. 

These  gates  engraven  or  sculptured,  represented,  according 
to  Psusanias,  the  bunt  of  the  wild  boar  of  ErymB[ithu3,aiid  the 
exploits  of  Hercules  against  Diomedes,  King  of  Thrace,  and 
■gainst  Geryon.  Hercules  is  also  represented  assisting  Atlas  and 
cleacising  the  Augean  stables.  On  the  inside  of  the  gates  Her- 
cdes  is  represented  performing  his  other  well  Icnowa  labours. 

Ctceio  speaks  in  his  oration  against  Yerres,  Bt  Signet,  of 
{;ates  of  the  temple  of  Pallas,  at  Syracuse,  engraren  in  gold  tnd 
ID  ivory  which  aorpassed  all  the  works  of  this  kind  known. 

The  most  ancients  gates  of  bronze  at  present  in  eustence, 
are  those  of  the  Church  of  Atreni  near  Amalfi.  They  dale  Irom 
1017. 

Seronx  d'Aginconrt  has  left  us  a  description  of  the  gate  of 
Saint  Paul  outside  the  walls,  "itwasconstructed  in  wood,"  wrote 
ke,  "close  beside  the  entrance  hall,  and  was  entirely  covered 
vilb  plates  or  leaves  of  bronze  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  en- 
compassing it  around;  the  entire  of  its  surface  is  divided  into 
<ii  equal  parts  in  n  idth  and  nine  in  height ;  which  forms  fifty- 
four  compartments  or  panels  lightly  indented  and  comprising 
subjects  of  figures  and  inscriptions."  These  figures  are  not  in 
relief;  they  are  merely  sketches  of  the  outline,  and  of  the 
features  engraven  and  moulded  in  the  depth  of  the  bronze,  and 
corngtleled  with  a  setting  of  silver,  which  time  and  cupidity  have 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  The  type  of  the  legends,  in  the 
Qreek  language,  inscribed  on  each  panel  to  explain  the  sub- 
ject, ore  executed  in  the  same  manner.  This  work  ie  supposed 
to  have  been  wrought  at  Constantinople  about  the  eleventh  cen- 
twy. 

Trelve  panels  representing  the  history  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  of  our  Divine  Saviour,  from  the  Angelical  Salutation  to  the 
Assumption  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Twenty-four 
panels  representing  the  Apostles,  and  near  each  of  them,  his 

*  Sm  Plinj's  Hatufkl  History,  book  ixxiv. 
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iiioJe  of  torture,  and  his  death.  Twelve  panels  representing 
the  prophets;  there  was  else  to  be  seen  two  inscriptions,  twS 
crosses  and  two  eagles. 

The  principal  gate  of  the  Chnrch  of  Saint  Sabina,  on  Mount 
Aventine,  at  Eome,  is  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
surface  is  divided  into  thirty-two  panels,  each  ornamented  bj 
a  bas-relief,  sculptured  in  wood,  and  representing  subjects  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Anastatiuc,  in  the  Life  of  Pope  Honorius  L,  informs  us 
that  this  pontiff  had  the  principal  gate  of  the  Basilica  of  Saiut 
Peter  cased  in  silver.  The  Saracens,  in  one  of  their  incursions 
m  846,  having  ruined  and  despoiled  these  gates,  Leo  IV.  had 
them  repaired  and  covered  anew  with  plates  of  silver,  sculp- 
tured in  relief.  Finally,  long  after,  these  gates  were  altered  and 
almost  destroyed  by  the  rapacity  of  the  time.  Eugenius  IV., 
m  1445,  substituted  for  them  the  bronze  gates  which  \*e  admire 
at  the  present  day;  ihe  bas-reliefs  represent  the  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  which  have  been  executed  bv 
Antonius  Filaretes,  and  Simon,  brother  of  Donatello,  the 
Florentine  sculptor. 

Andreas  worked  twenty-two  years  on  the  gates  of  the 
Baptistry  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  at  Florence,  and  Lorenzo 
Gliiberti  took  forty  years  to  execute  those  which  Michael 
Angelo  declared  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

At  Castello  Naovo,  at  Naples,  may  be  seen  a  cannon  ball 
txed  m  the  bronze  gates  of  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  erected  to 
Alphonso  L 

Time  has  now  happily  preserved  a  sufficient  number  of  ?ates 
m  bronze,  of  the  middle  ages.  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate 
a  hundred  m  the  different  countries  of  Europe— in  France,  in 
Germany,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Russia.  England  alone 
Po^^ses  no  monument  of  this  species  worthy  of  notice. 

What  are  most  rarely  to  be  met  with  are  gates  of  wood, 

ornamented  with  rich  scalptures.     One  of  the  most  remarkable 

of  this  kind  is  that  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  parish  church 

of  banta  Maria,  of  the  Capitol  at  Cologne.     It  is  placed  at 

tlie  circular  extremity  of  the  southern  transept  of  the  church. 

Jiach  entire  panel  or  fold  of  the  gate  contains  thirty  panels, 

representing  subjects,  sculptured  in  relief,  and  taken  from  the 

JVew  Testament. 

The  reader  will  have  perceived  that  we  have  not,  from  fir?t 
to  last,  m  this  paper,  written,  or  attempted  to  write,  a  treali.-e 
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upon  sculpture ;  tbe  lille  of  our  paper,  "  About  Sculpture," 
eiplaios  just  the  kind  of  matter  ve  intended  to  place  before  bim. 
In  a  future  number  of  tbis  Review  we  shall  venture  upon 
a  paper  of  tbe  like  claaa,  devoted  to  painting  and  mosaics ;  and 
altbongh  tbat  paper  and  this  paper  will  not  make  a  reader  a 
Tasari,  yet  tbe;  may  set  a  reader,  with  tbe  means  and  the 
time,  to  tbe  study  of  books  which  will  enable  him  to  judge 
tnily  of  art,  in  ita  varied  phases ;  or  thej  will  enable  the 
nninformed  man  to  look  upon  pictures  and  statues  with  eyes 
wij  different  from  those  belonging  (o  him,  who,  seeing  nuthinir 
but  a  slice  of  lamb,  in  Uurillo's  "  St.  John  and  tbe  Lamb, 
suggested  tbis  paper. 


Art.  IIL— begin  AT  THE  BEGINNIKG. 

1.  Workhou^ei  and  Woman^a  Work,  reprinted  from  the  Church 
of  England  Monthly  Review.  Also  a  Paper  on  the  Con- 
dition of  Workhousee,  read  in  the  Social  Economy  Depart- 
ment  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  at  Binningham,  October,  1857.  London: 
Longman^  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Boberts.,  185S. 

2.  The  Englishwoman* 8  Journal,  FoLL,August,  1 85 8«  London : 
Piper,  Stephenson,  and  Speuce,  Paternoster  Eow. 

3.  St.  Josephs  Industrial  Institute:  with  Special  Reference 

to  its  Intern  Class  of  Workhouse  Orphans.     Dublin,  1858. 

In  the  middle  of  oar  belauded  nineteenth  century,  after  all 
that  has  been  done  by  legislative  enactments,  organised  associ- 
ations, and  extraordinary  individual  exertions  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  offenders,  juvenile  and  adult,  it  is  rather  startling  to 
find  that  crime  is  increasing  in  England,  not  alone  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  increase  of  population,  but  far  in  excess  of  that. 
The  Criminal  Returns  fur  1857  show  this,  and  also  prove 
suiBciently  the  significant  and  most  painful  fact,  that  the  com- 
mittals and  re-committals  of  women  become  annually  more  and 
more  numerous. 

Where,  we  naturally  ask,  do  the  criminals  come  from? 
Are  they  manufactured  periodically,  assorted,  labelled,  and 
forwarded  to  order  P  Or,  is  there  some  huge  hot-bed  in  which 
the  vicious  growth  is  nourished,  and  forced  to  premature  defor- 
mity ?     Where  do  they  come  from  indeed  ? — 

From  the  gross,  ignorant,  half-heathen  under  current  of 
the  population  : — from  the  class  of  thousands  who  in  "  moral 
England"  are  left  at  large  to  the  rule  of  evil,  without  education, 
humane  care,  or  religious  teaching : — from  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  in  "  merrie  England"  have  all  decency  and 
self  respect  destroyed,  and  whose  untutored  natures  ripen  into 
deadly  maturity  of  vice,  in  the  dismal,  hopeless  wards  of  the 
Union  Workhouse !  Six  hundred  thousand  free  born  men, 
women  and  children,  are,  in  those  monstrous  schools  of  evil, 
constantly  undergoing  a  regular,  systematic  training  for  tlie 
gaol.  The  secrets  of  vice  are  laid  open  to  them  in  the  dire 
teaching  of  corrupting  association :  idleness  is  infused  into  the 
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marrow  of  their  bones  by  a  ajrstein  which  ignores  industrial 
traiaing,  and  forbids  remunerative  or  encouragiag  employment : 
wrathful  discontent  is  engendered  in  their  hearts  through  the 
odious  display  of  injustice,  by  which  the  aged  and  decrepid, 
tlie  Dnemployed  artizen,  the  stricken  widow,  and  the  homeless 
girt  are  starved,  degraded,  and  used  like  dogs,  as  if  to  be 
poor  vers  the  one  damnable  crime  in  England. 

From  this  source,  this  "  focus  of  corruption,"  comes  ever 
fresh,  ever  formidable,  the  intolerable  cnrse  of  the  criminal 
population. 

"  The  work-hoase  is  a  depot  of  everj  kind  of  hnman  misfortone. 
1Ve  must  Irv  and  rednce  its  miseriea  to  Bome  lort  of  classiBcSition, 
ud  to  remedy  them  piece-meal,  by  methods  suitable  to  each  separata 
clu9.  It  ii  horrible  to  huddle  them  all  together  into  one  bopeleas 
conglomeration,  where,  in  walking  down  the  long  wards,  we  see  the 
bfda  of  the  domestic  servaot,  the  former  prostitute,  the  peasant's 
wife,  the  invalid  governess,  and  a  dozen  other  victims  of  difl'erent 
distress,  ranged  tadl;  side  bj  side,  while  able-bodied  men  and  women 
exemplify  that  '  Satan  find  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do  ;' 
md  Kw  are  told  that  '  it  it  a  /earful  and  ligaificanl  fact,  that  many  of 
the  moit  hopehu  and  hardened  tnmatei  of  work-huutei  art  girls,  who 
hme  been  brought  up  in  the  pauper  ichooU." 

"  Turn  to  the  police  reports  io  our  newspapers,  or  only  watch  for 
yourselves  the  hoys  and  girls  who  join  in  the  disorders  of  this  metro- 
polis, and  fill  our  prisons — no  longer  prisons  to  them — and  you  will 
see  how  imperative  it  is  that  something  should  be  dons  to  rescue 
tliem.  They  are  mainly  the  produce  of  the  work-house  and  the 
work-hotue  schools.  Over  them  society  has  no  hold,  because  society 
bat  cast  them  out  from  all  tliat  is  humane.  They  have  been  taught  to 
ftel  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  their  fellow-men.  Their 
experience  is  not  of  a  home,  or  of  parents,  but  of  a  work-house  and 
a  governor — of  apt^on,  andagaoler,  aahardaodasrigidaljeither."-t' 
Now  at-Iast  we  have  come  to  the  source  of  the  whole  mis- 
chief. We  take  no  heed  of  the  "  perishing"  and  "  dangerous" 
classes,  until,  through  cruel  neglect,  they  oecome  vengeful  and 
ferocioas — tbey  turn  and  rend  ns.  The  cause  of  the  Convict 
has  been  fought  out;  justice  and  humanity  have  conquered 
there.  The  offender,  aftei  bis  course  of  penal  servitude,  shall 
not  be  returned  to  society  weakened  in  body,  and  confirmed  in 
evil  practices ;  he  shall  go  forth  with  power  in  his  haul),  end 
knowledge  in  his  head,  to  enable  him  henceforth  to  earn  and  to 
eat  honest  bread.  The  poor  child  in  years,  whom  cruel  cir- 
cumstances and  fatal  ignorance  seduced  into  a  first  fault,  is 
not  for  that  shut  out  of  the  pale  of  salvation ;  he  shall  be  taught 

*  EKgUthiDornaa's  Jouraa  I,  p.  366, 

t  Lekuret  la  Laditi  on  Practical  Suhjeetif  by  the  Uev.  J.  S, 
Brewer,  p.  271. 
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better  things.  Good  men  hope  and  work  for  other  Iriomphs 
of  reform.  But,  into  the  profound  abjss  of  that  workhouse 
abomination  no  helpful  hand  has  yet  been  stretched :  at  most 
some  pitying  eye  has  opened  in  wonder  at  the  mystery  of  e?il 
there  revealed,  and  fast  closed  again  in  horror  and  despair. 

There  is  hope,  however.  Enquiry  is  awake.  If  the  evil 
still  remain,  at  least  it  shall  no  longer  be  ignored.  Those  who 
do  no  work  bv  halves  are  now  on  the  track,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
all  honor  to  her  I  struck  a  chord,  the  vibration  of  which  shall 
long  be  felt.  That  chapter  on  workhouses  in  her  beautiful 
book,  "The  Communion  of  Labour,**  was  the  first  loud  note 
of  alarm — it  may  be  of  deliverance  also.  Those  whom  such 
powerful,  tender  words  struck  to  the  quick,  will  not  rest  nntil 
thought  takes  life  in  action  : — 

*'  The  thunder  deed  followmg  the  lightning  thought" 

At  t'  e  first  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,  held  in  Birmingham  in  October, 
1857,  the  condition  of  workhouses  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  department  of  Social  Economy.  A  sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  the  result  of 
various  meetings  was  the  formation  of  a  Workhouse  Yisiting 
Society,*  which  '*  would  lead  the  minds  of  various  persons  lo 
the  subject,  whilst  it  would  form  a  centre  of  communication 
for  all  those  who  are  at  present  working  singly  amidst  great 
discouragements."     Among  the  committee  we  find  the  names 

*Ata  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Social  £conoiDy  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Association  for  tbb  Promotioit  or 
Social  Science,  held  at  the  Office  of  the  Association,  3^  Waterloo 
Place,  Pall  Mall,  on  Monday,  June  7th,  1858,  the  report  of  the 
Siib-Committee  on  Work-houses  having  been  read^ 

1.  Resolved,  that  the  Report  be  received 

2.  That  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  more  efficient  superintendencf 
over  the  internal  management  of  work-houses  than  now  exists  io  the 
great  majority  of  these  establishments. 

3.  That  the  inmates  of  work-houses  ought  to  be  far  more  care- 
fully  classified  than  at  present,  as  to  sex,  age,  and  character,  and 
that  children  especially,  should  always  be  entirely  separated  from 
adult  paupers. 

4.  That  industrial  training  and  occupation  should  be  more  exten- 
sively introduced. 

5.  That  a  system  of  inspection  by  unpaid,  and  especially  Lady 
visitors,  sanctioned  by  the  Guardians,  would  be  calculated  to  improve 
the  internal  condition  of  work-houses. 

6.  That  for  the  furtherance  of  the  views  expressed  above,  the  Com- 
mittee of  this  department  will  sanction  the  establishment  of  a  Work- 
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of  aome  well  kaoirii  men,  and  some  distingaished  woratn. 
The  work  is  now  fairly  begun.  We  may  ioak  for  more  start- 
ling, hideous  revelations — some  remedy  speedily  applied. 
Poblic  opinion  most  sooDcr  or  l&ter  be  impressed  by  sucli 
a  method.  Make  known  the  evil  first — and  then  the  reincdy. 
The  Charch  of  SngUod  Review,  and  the  Englishwoman  s 
Joornal  are  strong  alliea,  and  bring  powerfal  help  to  the  asso- 
ciation. With  bow  just  a  satire  a  clever  writer  in  the  last 
named  valuable  publication  handles  the  subject  we  are  dwelling 
on  :— 

"  It  h&i  occurred  to  ui  that  atereoBCopic  slides  of  work-house  id- 
toriorv  might  be  now  distributed  with  greater  eSici«ncj  th&n  triicts 
at  K  penny,  or  pamphlsts  at  a  shiUing ;  &ad  the  skme  wonderful  art 
which  U  employed  to  trace  aad  identify  the  crimiDkl  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  night  hi  used  to  bring  LAzarua  under  the  notice  of  forgetful 
Dive* — the  miisralile  sofferer  upon  a  work-hoasa  bed,  under  the  ejra- 
pathy  of  the  Udy,  who.  iu  the  very  next  gtraet,  lies  hour  b;  hour 
upon  her  luzurions  coacb.  p.  381, 

"  The  one  hope,  we  were  told,  for  St.  Hartio's  Worlthouse  lay  in 
the  National  Oallery  !  public  philanthropy  and  private  rate-payers 
will  not  give  it  a  new  and  well-arranged  building  ;  but  it  was  hoped 
that  the  groand  on  which  it  stand*  would  be  wanted  for  the  enlarged 
nllery  which  was  in  contemplation — when  the  better  housing  of  our 
Baphaeli  and  Turnera  would  contribute  indirectly  to  the  better 
boasiaj;  of  onr  poor."  p.  364. 

Workhoiuet  and  Womta's  Ifork  is  as  wise  a  pamphlet  as 
we  have  scftn  for  many  a  day.  It  is  clear  and  metboaic,  willi 
a  certain  suppressed  fire,  very  admirable  when  the  question  is 
of  abuses  and  injustice  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end. 
Sach  s  tone,  gives  confidence  at  once  in  the  trritcr's  power  and 
sincerity.  Without  giving  an  outline  of  the  whole,,  we  shall 
just  ex^ct,  almost  at  random,  a  few  paragraphs.  Here  is  the 
secret  of  the  pauper's  preference  for  the  prison  : — ■ 

"  In  tha  first  place,  whatever  the  management  of  Workhonset  may 
be,  it  is  stated  to  be  a  fact,  tb&t  the;^   are  leu  comfortable   than 

Erisons,  and  that  the  latter  are  preferred  aa  places  of  abode  by  the 
iwer  classes.  Magistrates  and  cbaplains  and  visitors  to  prisons 
acknowledge  tbis  to  be  the  cose.  The  preference  is  openly  avowed 
by  men  and  women,  especially  tbe  latter.  What  does  it  matter  to 
them  if  the  degradation  of  the  prison  is  greater  than  tbe  Workhouse, 
if  indeed  there  be  much  diffbrenoe  between  the  two  in  this  respect  ?' 

"  "In  fact,  the  difference  is  rather  tbeother  way.  Persons  poing  to 
prison  and  confessing  that  it  wai  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  relief,  have 
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The  prison  offers  a  clean  and  comfortable  lodging,  food  far 
superior,  to  the  usual  fare  of  the  criminal,  and  to  that  of  the  Work, 
houses  :  kind  and  attentive  officers  of  a  grade  above  those  provided 
for  the  non-criminal  poor.  Such  treatment  as  is  too  commonly 
received  even  from  the  porter  at  the  workhouse  gate,  would 
not  be  suffered  in  prison  establishments,  which  are  governed 
by  a  bench  of  magistrates,  gentlemen  by  character  and  position, 
who  regularly  visit  and  inspect  the  buildings.  With  them 
rests  the  appointment  of  a  governor,  a  gentleman  of  education  and 
intelligence,  who  has  the  supreme  command  over  the  establishment, 
and,  generally  speaking,  this  important  office  is  filled  with  discretion 
and  zeal.  The  chaplain's  is  an  important  and  conspicuous  post,  and 
lady  visitors  have  long  since  been  permitted  to  visit  the  female  in- 
mates. 

The  Report  of  the  Visiting  Justices  of  the  Westminster  House  of 
Correction  shows  that  the  number  of  commitments  from  workhouses 
to  that  prison  in  the  year  1856  was  273,  and  to  the  Coldbath  Fields 
prison  221.  With  regard  especially  to  the  boys  and  girls  thus  com- 
mitted, the  magistrates  speak  as  follows  ; — '  Your  committee  cannot 
but  believe,  if  more  attention  were  paid  in  Workhouses  to  classifica- 
tion and  other  improvements  of  a  reformatory  character,  there  would 
be  much  less  necessity  for  sending  so  many  of  the  inmates  to  prison  ; 
and  the  visiting  justices  are  strengthened  in  this  belief  from  the  fact 
of  the  very  great  difference  in  the  numbers  that  are  sent  from  some 
of  the  workhouses  in  comparison  with  others.'  They  believe  that 
'an  increase  in  the  criminal  population  must  arise  from  familiarising 
so  many  destitute  persons  with  the  interior  of  the  prison  ;'  and  they 
further  suggest,  *  that  offences  against  workhouse  rules  should  be 
punished  by  other  means  than  imprisonment  in  a  criminal  prison  ;  and 
that  greater  facilities  should  be  offered  to  the  poor  and  destitute, 
as  well  as  to  discharged  prisoners,  to  prevent  their  committing 
offences  in  order  to  obtain  an  asyluoL*  Surely  if  there  is  no  other 
argument  in  favour  of  an  amended  administration  of  our  Workhouses, 
this  alone  would  be  sufficient.  Either  our  prisons  for  criminals  must 
be  made  less  comfortable  and  attractive^  or  our  workhouses,  for  the 
non-criminal  poor,  more  so."     p,  p.  7.  8. 

Verj  true,  saj  we.  And  we  add,  that  it  were  doubly  well 
that  reform  in  this  case  should  for  once  begin  at  the  right 
end,  and  that  instead  of  seeking  to  pull  down  what  is  good,  an 

been  asked  why  they  did  not  apply  for  it  at  the  Workhouse?     They 
have  actually  replied — •  They  did  not  like  the  disgrace  of  doing  so/ 
Yet   they  would  commit  an  offence  against  the  laws,  and    enter  a 
prison,  without  feeling  that  they  had  contracted  any  degradaticn ! 
We  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  the  general  management 
of  prisons  being  ftit  superior  to  that  of  Workhouses,  that  raises  them 
m  the  ei?tiu)ation  of  the  lower  classes,  who,  even  the  worst  among 
them,  are  keenly  alive  to  justice  and  fair  treatment.    One  of  the  most 
refractory  female  prisoners  in  a  large  prison  told  the  magistrates, 
'  She  knew  she  would  receive  justice  from  them*'  " 
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eflort  should  be  made  to  raise  up  to  the  just  standard,  what  is 
nov  defectire  and  bad.  All  that  we  have  being  doing  of  lata 
only  results  in  this,  that  tlie  current  of  evil  is  sto[iped  occasion- 
stlf ;  the  course  changed  here  aod  there,  with  infinite  labour, 
and  at  rainoua  expense.  But  the  great  bod;  of  tlie  stream 
flom  on  as  of  old — tnrbulent,  destructive,  ever  increasing. 
We  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  And,  adopting  the  sentiment 
sa  oar  own,  with  the  gifted  writer  of  the  pamphlet  just  quoted, 
"  we  trust  that  a  better  day  has  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  dreary 
night  of  workhouse  management,  and  that  our  non-criminal 
poor  ma;  ere  long  receive  a  share  of  that  benevolent  zeal  and 
iuterest  which  is  now  so  lai^el;  bestowed  upon  the  criminal 
portion  of  our  population." 

Sometimes  when  we  are  given  to  "  romancing,"  as  our  old 
TiQrse  would  say,  we  begin  to  hope  that  the  Workboase  Visit- 
ing Society  may  come  to  spend  the  summer  vacation  in  Ireland. 
If  the  society  should  not  have  much  light  thrown  on  their 
labours,  by  investigations  at  this  side  of  the  channel,  perhaps 
at  least  they  might  succeed  in  showing  up  to  some  purpose 
our  own  national  apathy  on  the  subject.  At  any  rate  it  would 
be  no  discouragement  to  them  to  find,  that  while  pursuing  their 
own  noble  path  at  home,  they  ma;  do  us  good  service  also- 
saving  at  once  two  kingdoms  from  destruction  and  disgrace. 
We  hope  they  may  come.  To  get  a  glimpse  of  our "  interiors" 
would  not  oblige  a  member  to  half  an  hour's  digression  from 
any  pleasure  route  in  the  kingdom. 

On  all  the  high  roads  of  Ireland,  whether  we  steam  or  ride, 
the  fitst  intimation  of  approach  to  any  towu  or  district  of  con- 
sideration,  is  the  appearance  on  a  rising  ground  of  the  Tudor 
gables  and  lattice  windows  of  the  Uninu  Workhouse — or 
Poor-bonse,  as  we  shall  call  the  ediSce  in  Ireland.  To 
unaccustomed  eyes  the  building  presents  the  bearing  of  a  res- 
pectable national  institution  not  ashamed  to  hold  up  its  head. 
But,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  says,  it  is  "  an  institution  peculiar  to 
ourselves,"  which  cannot  be  spoken  of  "  without  a  mingled 
feeling  of  shame  and  fear" — an  institution,  let  us  add,  a 
parallel  with  which  cannot  be  found  iu  "despotic"  Austria,  or 
"  ill-governed  "  Spain.  To  experienced  eyes,  therefore,  the 
tawn;  edifice,  for  all  its  style  and  neatness,  is  nothing  but  a 
whited  sepulchre.  What  we  know  to  have  occurred  within 
those  walls,  it  would  not  answer  to  refer  to  here.  History 
when  calm  shall  by  and  by  write  the  narrative ;  and  writers  of 
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J  fiction,  when  they  want  to  aroase  and  shock  lethargic  readers, 

I  will  choose  such  a  subject,  and  will  find  that  to  have  the  story 

credit-worthy  they  mast  pare  down  the  truth,  making  it  more 
{  probable  by  making  it  less  true.     We  value  the  ennobliiif^ 

!  power  of  art  too  much  to  make  it  the  medium  of  conveying 

frightening  and  sickening  impressions.  But  tlie  stereoscopic 
tnelhod  might  we  think  be  adapted  to  illustrate  certain  trausac- 
tions,  constantly  occurring  to  vary  the  monotony  of  pooi^house 
life — normal  conditions,  which,  wisely  considered,  point  a 
•  mornl  very  sharply.     For  example : — 

I  Groups  of  poor-house-reared  girls,  surly,  aodacioos,  with  no 

work  to  do,  no  wish  for  any ;  lounging  through  the  prison- 
like  wards  with  the  shadow  of  the  place  upon  them ;  pover 
!  for  miscliief  clearly  developed  ia  their  faces;  the  master's  step, 

I  too  evidently,  the  only  rule  of  conduct  to  them— «  sight,  on 

the  whole,  in  comparison  with  which  a  herd  of  raving  idiots 
suggests  more  cheerful  reflection, — 

Play  ground  of  poorhouse  children,  whom  society  disowns, 

and  whom  "justice"  and  '*  charity"  have  taken  to  their  own, 

t  stunted  httle  creatures  neither  child-like,  uor  human-like ;  they 

are  at  play ^  sitting  close  packed  against  the  wall,  or  gathered 
into  knots,  dull  and  stupified  on  tieir  nursery  floor;  nogho^t 
of  a  ball,  or  hoop,  or  pegging-top  to  iniod  them  of  a  chilvi's 
nature;  pauper  boys  must  be  taught  to  do  without  these  things.— 
Behind  the  scenes  :  precocious  youths  applying  deleterious 
substances  to  their  eyes  to  simulate  ophthalmia;  happily  suc- 


ceeding, though  with  infinite  pain,  they  may  be  sent  to  hospi: 
where  no  lessons  are  said,  and  where  young  paopers,  if  diseased, 
get  good  bread  to  eat.— 

Conspiracy  brewing  among  adult  paupers  to  tear  away  the 
brick  work  and  "  mnriAer  the  master" ;  not  under  the  excusable 
pretext  of  inflicting  injury  on  the  said  ofiicer,  but  with  the 
understood,  avowed  intention  of  being  sent  to  gaol.*^ 

Boys  in  the  act  of  setting  fire  to  their  bedding,  in  ihe 
hope  of  burning  down  the  whole  establishment,  and  so  putting 
an  end  to  it  all. — 

Paupers  attending  divine  service  on  Sunday :  several  carJ 
parties  in  full  operation  in  convenient  corners  of  the  apartment 
devoted  to  public  worship. — 

But  enough.  People  know  little  about  these  things.  They 
care  little,  just  because  they  know  little.  The  preas  might 
utter  a  cry  strong  enough  to  be  heard  from  one  end  oi  the 
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isluDd  to  the  other ;  but  the  press  sometimes  forgets  its  high 
locttion,  and  instead  of  leading  and  commanding  opinion,  is 
conlent  passively  to  reflect  the  temper  of  the  times.  The  press 
in  Ireland,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptional,  reflects  in  this  case 
very  accurately — the  apathy  of  opinion.  People  when  forced  by 
accident  to  give  the  matter  a  thought,  have  a  vague  notion  that 
the  poor  laws  are  the  dettrUction  of  the  comitry,  and  content 
themselves  vith  cursing  the  poor  laws.  Cnrsing  the  poor 
Uts  I  as  if  thatlegi^lative  measure  were  not  meant  for  good  ; 
were  not  capable  of  good ;  s  recognition  indeed  of  a  vital  first 

Srinciple,  that  the  rich  should  be  taied  for  the  support  of  the 
estjtute,  and  that  beggars  should  no  longer  be  quartered  on 
paupers.  If  cursing  were  an  accredited  remedy,  one  might 
fu^iert  the  propriety  of  letting  malediction  fall  in  the  proper 
quarter ;  on  the  heads,  namely,  of  the  negligent,  ignorant, 
factious  administrators  of  the  law.  It  does  certainly  strike 
one  forcibly,  that  if  a  body  of  legislators  sat  down  with  cool 
beads  to  devise  a  method  bv  which  a  whole  race  might  be  de- 
monlized  and  physioally  deoased,  they  could  not  hit  upon  a 
beKer  plan  than  to  enact  a  ja»t  lav,  and  abandon  the  adminis- 
tration of  it,  according  to  the  approved  representative  system, 
to  a  clam  of  men  not  competent  for  the  trust ;  a  class  of  middle- 
men who  grind  the  feces  of  the  poor,  and  to  whom  "  keep  down 
the  rates  I"  is  the  first  and  last  commandment. 

We  should  like,  of  all  things  to  hear  of  the  appointment  of 
a  parliamentary  commission  to  enquire  into  the  common-sense 
qualifications,  and  edncational  status  of  our  "  guardians  of  the 
poor."  An  instructive,  perhaps  amusing,  blue  book  might  be 
compiled,  furnishing  such  tables  as  the  following : — 

A  rotum  of  the  number  of  Guardians  who  are  familiar  with 
the  interior  of  the  Houses  they  make  rules  for  on  Bo.ird  days. 

A  retom  of  those  who  only  attend  when  a  job  is  to  be  carried, 
a  priest  snubbed,  or  a  parson  put  down. 

A  return  of  the  Boards  which  do  not  appear  to  rejoice  in  the 
possetsion  of  one  supreme  bully,  who,  when  a  true  gentleman 
and  honest  christiau  comes  in  to  remonstrate,  and  say  a  word  for 
the  dumb  suflering  poor,  hounds  on  bis  brood  of  brawlers,  and 
silences  the  voioe  of  humanity,  and  affrights  its  advocate  by  the 
apparition  of  this  dragon  at  the  door. 

A  return  of  the  number  of  Guardians,  who,  on  strict  exami- 
nation, appear  to  have  ever  once  reflected  that  every  penny  they 
"save  the  country"  by  refusing  to  classify,  industriously  train, 
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and  properly  feed  mere  paupers,  is  carried  over  at  once  to  the 
piison  accouuti  and  levied  with  rainoos  interest  for  the  main* 
teuance  of  branded  convicts.  Lastly,  and  though  we  might 
have  a  column  or  too,  it  would  not  much  increase  the  print^s 
bill— 

A  return  of  Guardians  who  do  act  according  to  right  prin- 
ciples, and  stand  by  their  post;  and  though  defeated,  and 
left  in  scandalous  minority^  still  protest,  and  raise  a  voice  for 
humanity  and  justice. 

A  chapter  on  blue-book  literature  would  not  be  the  wont 
subject  for  a  clever  essayist.     We  have  tragedv,  comedy,  farce, 
non-descript  interludes,  and  finales  of  fire  and  brimstone  in  the 
Beports  of  many  Royal  Commissioners.  The  Beports  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  have  a  style  of  their  own,  and  a  very  remarka* 
ble  one  too.     Ofiicial  dignity  is  admirably  preserved,  and  it  is 
really  a  study  to  observe  with  what  imperturbable  calmness  the 
guardians  are  recommended  to  adopt  alleviative  measures  when 
disease  appears ;  to  attend  unfailingly  to  the  physician's  opin- 
ion ;    to  provide  vegetables,  and  vary  the  diet  of  the  paupers. 
With  grave  earnestness,  advice  is  given  to  educate  children, 
so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  leave  the  union,  and  obtain 
employment — for  the  carrying  out  of  which  object  it  is  inti- 
mated, that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  persons  fully  competent  to 
instruct  in  the  schools,  and  also  expedient  to  pay  them  suffi- 
ciently.    Patiently   and  perseveringly  the  guardians  are  re- 
minded, that  the  care  of  orphans  is  an  onerous  charge,  invol- 
ving moral  obligations  not  a  few — that  the  workhouse  is  a 
sorry  substitute  for  a  home  to  these  deserted  children — that 
still  it  is  above  all  things  important  to  keep  them  in  health, 
care  them,  and  train  them  industriously.      The  commonest 
truisms  are  detailed  in  a  way  to  make  them  level  with  the  com- 
prehension of  the  most  thick-headed  guardian ;  and  we  can 
i'ancy  how  much  art  was  called  into  exercise  to  preserve  this 
tone,  and  how  often  the  Commissioners,  instead  of  recommend- 
ing, advising,  representing,  and  suggesting,  most  have  longed 
for  powers  to  command,  compel,  threaten,  and  denounce.  The 
crowning  point  of  all  is  the  recorded  fact,  that  in  one  year, 
i1nrty4wo  Boards  of  Guardians  were  dissolved,  and  paid  officers 
appointed  to  do  their  duty.     This,  at  all  events,  is  significant 
When  '*  troublous  times"  arrived,  the  "system of seltgovem« 
ment,"  and  "the  great  principle  of  popular  representation,^' 
ns  developed  in  the  constitution  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  failed 
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Id  work  except  in  the  dead-letter  way,  and  two  or  three  paid 
officers  were  found  an  efficient  and  satisfactorj  substitate  for  a 
•core  of  dulj  elected  guardians. 

It  is  exceedingly  strange  how  often  men,  even  of  average 
north  and  talent,  are  spoiled,  or  rendered  useless,  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  working  of  this  Poorhoose  Bvat«m. 
Many  a  nan,  who  in  his  drawing  room,  is  a  frank,  kindly 
geolleman — in  bis  household,  a  good  master — and  in  business 
or  professional  relations,  "an  honourable  man,"  fails  in 
sense,  and  courage,  and  cliarity,  when  he  takes  his  place  at 
»  Board  of  Goardians.  Kis  very  goodness,  if  we  may  say  so, 
is  a  stumbling  block ;  be  seeks  conciliation ;  adopts  soothing 
melhods ;  accepts  instalments  of  good  as  he  thinks ;  gathers 
Dp  shreds  and  patches  of  orders  and  resolutions  to  comfort 
hiauelf  withal — and  succeeds,  after  all  his  trouble,  just  in 
plsslering  up  abuses,  and  temporarily  concealing  offensive  sores, 
fiat  the  direct  road  to  reforni  in  tliis  particular  case  would  be 
i  sadly  long  wav-  It  will  take  another  age,  and  the  operation 
of  a  yet  undeveloped  system  of  middle  class  education  to  pro- 
duce a  generation  of  true  "guardians  of  the  poor."  The 
appeal  for  the  present  ties  elsewhere. 

The  subject  of  poor-honse  mismanagement  is  so  vast,  that  we 
dire  not  even  glance  at  its  extent  and  ramifications  in  so 
cursory  a  way.  Leaving  everything  else  aside  for  the  present, 
>e  ahall  give  oor  parting  word  for  the  children  who  are  brought 
Dp  in  the  poorhouse.  We  say  it  boldly — the  greatest  evil  lies 
bere.  Thousands  of  orphans  and  deserted  children  are 
crammed  into  the  poorhouse ;  the  neglect  they  endure  is  fatal ; 
the  very  care,  in  some  instances,  bestowed  on  them,  is  vain  or 
Injndiciou?.  What  we  are  about  to  say  now,  regards  the  female 
children  more  particularly.  The  boys  suffer  in  their  measure  j 
l>ut  there  are  here  and  there  outlets  of  escape  for  them ; 
■ometimea  they  are  trained  usefully  ;  and  at  any  rate  the  injury 
done  to  them  and  to  society  by  poorhouse  rearing  is  not  so 
terrible,  and  so  quickly  avenged,  as  in  the  case  of  the  girls. 

Id  some  Unions  it  would  appear  that  the  children  are  well 
lakeu  caie  of.  They  are  kept  apart  from  the  adults ;  are  well 
groamled  in  religions  doctrine  by  the  chaplains ;  have  masters 
and  mistresses  trained  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  get  in 
fact  vliatever  a  mechanical  national  school  education  can  give 
tbem — but  no  more.  They  are  taught  no  work  by  which  they 
could  earn  their  bread  in  the  world.     It  is  sometimes  asserted 
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that  they  are  made  to  do  tlie  work  of  the  hoase ;  that  they 
wash  clothes,  clean  out  wards,  and  ao  on.  Iiet  no  one  be  im- 
posed on  by  that.  The  washing  of  the  pauper  unifiorm  doea 
not  go  far  towards  initiating  them  into  the  mysteries  of 
''making  up  linen  ;'*  and  the  sweeping  outof  dreary  monotonoos 
wards  does  not  exactly  qualify  lor  hooBenudd'a  duty.  To 
speak  plain  truth,  after  undergoing  poorhonse  training  from 
infancy  or  childhood,  they  are  round  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  yean 
of  age  perfectly  useless  for  all  practical  purixiees.^ 

Moreover  there  is  no  way  of  disposing  of  them  er en  if  Ukj 
were  able  to  earn  their  bread.  Here  again  one  is  sometimes 
put  down  by  the  assurance,  that  numbers  of  people  come  to 
the  Union  looking  for  servants,  and  that  a  great  many  giris 
are  taken  out  in  that  way.  Shall  we  tell  what  this  mean? 
We  can  speak  with  authority,  though  we  are  no  guardian- 
thank  Heaven  I  and  for  all  our  bitter  speaking  have  never 
eaten  the  bread  of  affliction  within  the  walls  of  the  UnioD. 
But  we  shall  tell  how  it  is.  The  people  who  come  to  takeout 
poorhouse  children,  are  low  strug^ing  roomkeepers  who  caa- 
not  pay  servant's  wages,  and  want  a  little  drudge,  who  for 
"  her  bit,''  no  better  generally  than  pauper's  fare,  is  expected 
to  slave,  aitd  trudge,  and  scrub  with  the  power  and  energy  of 
full-grown,  skilled  labour ;  or  they  are  tradespeople  who  offer- 
ing to  teach  the  children  their  business,  get  them  bound  to 
them,  and  then  use  them  for  common  messengers  and  runucis. 
The  treatment  the  unfortunate  children  meet  with,  is  the  kiod 

*  <*  I  was  Iq  a  very  large  parish  union,  where  there  were  about  four 
hundred  children,  nearly  an  equal  number  of  boya  and  girls ;  and 
schools  for  both.  The  boys  had  an  excellent  master  for  reading  and 
writing,  and  had  masters,  besides,  to  teach  them  various  trades. 
There  was  a  tailor,  a  carpenter,  a  shoemaker,  a  hairdresser,  a  plum- 
ber, who  at  wages  from  25s.  to  35s.  a  week,  were  employed  to  instniet 
the  bojs  in  their  respective  trades.  The  girls  were  taught  readioff 
writing,  and  sewing ;  some  of  them  under  the  pauper  menials,  belp«d 
to  scour  and  scrub.  The  over-tasked,  anxious  mistress  seemeoto 
do  her  best ;  but  there  was  not  sufficient  assistance.  The  whole 
system  was  defective  and  depressing,  and  could  not  by  any  potiibilit/ 
turn  out  efficient  domestic  servants,  or  well  •disciplined,  religions- 
minded,  cheerful-tempered  girls.  I  was  informed  that,  ofthebo^ 
sent  out  of  this  house,  about  2  per  cent,  returned  to  the  parish  la 
want  or  unserviceable ;  while  of  the  girls  they  reckoned  that  aboit 
50  per  cent,  were  returned  to  them  ruined  and  depraTed.** 

Communion  of  Labour,  p.  113. 
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tne  would  expect  to  be  given  b;  people  vbo  Itiink  nothing 
too  bad  far  a  child  wlio  ia  "oiAy  a  pauper,  wbom  nobody  ovds. 
The  bad  exampls  witnessed  iii  these  "homes/'  the  spectacle 
o!  vice  never  oreamt  of  in  the  cliildren's  ward,  is  often  so 
siiodcing  that  the  jouqg  servant  or  apprentice  runs  back 
&ig!itened,  besgii^  with  tears  to  be  ta^ea  into  the  Union 
a^io.  Even  in  rare  instances  where  fair  fhj  and  indulgence 
might  be  given,  obstacles  of  the  most  provoking  kind,  arise 
from  (he  nnbearable  ignorance  of  the  children  themselves.*  The 
'erj  timidity  of  creatures  so  long  boused  up  from  intercourse 
vith  the  world,  to  whom  a  run  down  the  street  is  an  adven- 
ture, and  carrying  a  messase,  a  service  of  difGcultj  and  danger, 
causes  them  to  commit  awkwardnesses  to  no  end. 

The  geaerat  result  is  that  the  children  are  turned  off,  or 
niD-awaj ;  stray  about  the  streets  or  roads  for  a  while ;  meet 
bad  company  j  and  art)  next  heard  of  in  gaol  ;t  or  seeking 
refuge  again  in  ihe  Union,  are  admitted — but  not  this  time 
among  the  children.  A  vomaa's  suit  is  put  on  them — tbey 
Me  sent  to  the  woman's  ward — and  hope  is  done  with  them. 
Tlieir  childhood  was  safe  with  children ;  they  had  one  glimpse 
of  the  great  world,  which  did  not  nse  tbem  well ;  now  they 
shall  have  full  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by  a  hell  upon 
eartli.  SuiGce  it  to  say,  that  the  very  worst  characters  resort 
to  the  poor  house,  just  for  the  purpose  of  tempting  oat  such 
Tcadj-reared  vicUms;  and  as  there  is  no  separation  of  character 

*  8e«  oar  "Record"  of  the  current  number  for  "St.  Joseph's 
Industrial  School,  with  special  reference  to  its  btern  cIms  of  Work- 
bouse  Orpfaans." 

t  TbU  mportsDt  official  •tatament  (Beport  of  Poor  Law  Con. 
miaioMTi)  reveali  tbe  meUticbol;  adnuMioD  tluU  35  i>w  1000  of 
tbeae  joaog  penoni  are  either  ao  depraved,  or  the  discipline  of  the 
vorkhousea  is  ao  coaduLted,  ttiat  of  the  entire  number  put  In  prison, 
from  9  to  15  years  of  age,  94  per  cent.,  and  of  those  from  )3  to  81 
jesrs  of  are,  61  per  cent.,  mere  Jor  oginctt  curuaiUed  i»  the  u»rk. 
hotueM,  to  that  their  antecedent  criauDalitj,  even  iDcludiog  under 
thia  h«ad  the  larger  fraction  of  vagrancr,  baa  been  oolj  about  half 
u  actire  in  faminariaii^  them  with  the,  debasement  of  a  prison  as  the 
verj  worlibouaps  to  which  the;  resorted  as  an  asylum.  The  out- 
bursts in  Cork  and  Waterford  Dnioo),  by  which  the  windows  were 
broken,  the  workhouse*  wrecked,  the  oficera  injured,  and  poLiee  and 
military  intsrlerence  required,  were  not  only  witaesstd,  out  were 
iharid  in  by  the  school  children,  and  by  many  who  bad  been  reared 
in  those  itittitutJoiu.~See  laiia  QoAaratLT  Bsviaw.  No.  IS, 
September,  1854. 
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or  class,  no  protection  for  the  innocent,  no  corner  of  shelter 

in  all  the  desolate,  dreary  wards,  in  which  the  modest  girl  can 

I  be  out  of  ear-shot  of  the  blasphemous  talk,  and  ribald  songs 

I  of  the  degraded  and  shameless  herd,  evil  speedily  has  its  way. 

Children  born  and  bred  in  the  vilest  lane  of  a  crowded  citj, 
and  surrounded  by  idle,  yicioua  neighboors,  have  better 
chance  of  escape,  better  opportunity  of  knowing  right  from 
wrong,  greater  power  of  choosing  and  resisting,  than  those 
poor  orphans. 

If  by  rare  chance,  some  few  of  those  who  retorn  to  tLe 
poorhouse,  escape  the  last  degradation  to  which  we  Live 
alluded,  they  are  sure  to  fall  into  another  pit.  The  atraosphert 
of  the  place  soon  tells  upon  them — lessens,  and  deadens,  acd 
finally  destroys  all  energy  of  body  and  mind.  The  want  of 
work,  or  the  forced  work  without  profit,  or  reward,*  or  be^itl  v 
stimulant,  has  the  inevitable  result.  After  perhaps  an  effonor 
two  to  get  and  keep  a  situation,  they  finally  return  of  their  own 
free  will  to  the  Union,  to  lead  a  life,  we  cannot  say  of  aiiioial 
enjoyment,  but  of  brutish  inaction.  The  poorhouse  stamp  n 
on  their  coarse  garments  a  badge  of  degradation — the  poor- 
house stamp  is  on  their  whole  moral  being,  a  warning  ibt 
none  need  hope  much  good  from  them. 

The  worst  cases  in  a  convict  prison  are  the  insolent  uq?o- 
vernable  subjects  from  the  poorhouse.  In  their  unt^imeable 
audacity,  and  unconquerable  obstinacy  they  form  a  strong  con- 
trast with  the  poor  girls  who  are  seut  up  from  the  couutrv  parts 
of  Ireland  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude.  The  bttcr, 
generally  speaking,  after  holding  out  for  a  while,  fall  grada^i} 
into  the  routine  of  discipline,  become  gentle  and  docile,  take 
instruction  gratefully,  and  are  almost  sure  to  leave  the  prison 
better  girls  than  they  entered,  not  unfrequently  thanking  G)i 
that  they  were  brought  there.  But  the  former,  coming  in, 
too  often,  of  their  own  accord,  and  not  for  purposes  of  self- 
improvement,  are  capable  of  any  enormity,  and  are  the  de5[;;ir 
of  matrons  and  officers. 

Amongst  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  the  Magdalen  Asylus}?, 

*  In  a  paper  read  at  tb«  Social  Science  ireeting  at'  Birroin^hani, 
1857f  Mrs.  De  Morgan  luggests  the  practicability  of  alight J_v  ivms- 
nerative  employment,  and  especially  urges  industrial  training  for  the 
young,  so  that  ** « orkhouses,  from  being  the  lowest  step  oo  th-. 
downward  ladder,  might  form  the  first  of  an  ascending  scale,  ani 
arrest  the  idle  and  vicious  in  their  certain  course  to  prison. " 
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the  most  thoroughly  depraved  are  of  the  same  class.  The* 
hare  to  be  watched  with  moat  vigilant  care,  lest  the  spiiit  of 
eiil  and  insabordiualion  so  strong  within  them,  sbi^uld  break 
out  anew,  and  contaminate  those,  who,  in  companson  with 
tlicm,  are  innocent.  The  source  of  all  their  wickedneBS  and 
miseif  they  trace  to  the  evil  influence  of  onrestricted  iuter- 
ojoree  with  the  worst  classes  in  the  poorhouse ;  and  when  it  is 
sometimes  thoughtlessly  suggested  to  them,  tliat  on  leaving  the 
asylum,  if  all  fail,  tbey  cun  go  to  the  Union,  the  answer  is 
quick  and  to  the  point — "  it  were  better  to  go  back  to  the  old 
trade  than  do  that  I" 

Our  lunatic  a^ylauis  are  not  without  their  poorhouse  cases, 
of  a  kind  to  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  esperleiicea  physicians,  who 
find  it  frequently  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  patients  from 
the  poorhoose  are  leally  lunatics,  or  only  make-believe  mad. 
As  for  hospital  experience — we  leave  that  to  be  inferred. 

Tarn  where  we  may,  in  every  asylum  and  refuge  for  (he 
Dnfortanate  ;  in  every  place  of  detention  and  punishment  for 
the  criminal ;  wherever  vice,  and  misery,  and  cruel  suffering 
h»e  their  abode,  the  poorhonse  and  its  iniquitous  system  rise 
op  before  the  mind.  Foorhouse-reared  girls  throng  the  streetit, 
or  spend  their  lives  on  the  tramp  from  one  "  institution"  to 
snotber,  trying  which  is  the  most  comfortable,  or  which  answers 
best  tbe  need  or  the  whim  of  the  moment.  Truly,  our  system 
of  dealing  with  t)ie  poor,  in  spite  of  all  its  ni^ard  parsimony, 
IS  not  an  economic  one. 

Want  of  classification,  and  want  of  industrial  training,  are 
not  ihe  only  evils.  There  remains  another  grievous  wrong. 
The  children  in  tbe  poorhouse  are  not  properly  fed.  It  is  of 
10  Dse  to  say  that  they  would  have  no  better  food  at  borne  if 
'hej  had  a  home.  They  would  have  better  than  that;  they 
»tiuid  have  full  liberty  of  spirit  and  limb,  and  fresh  air  in 
i^opiouA  draughts.  Irish  children,  when  at  \&rge,  are  known 
^  be  bardy,  healthy,  straight-limbed  and  well  grown.  In  the 
I'lilou  thpy  are  stunted,  and  deformed,  have  weak  eyes,  swollen 
J^"',  and  are  subject  to  diseases  which  permanently  vitiate  the 
jj'ood.  So  that  at  a  time  when  emigration  is  carrying  off  our 
Uboaring  population,  and  we  begin  (o  fear  that  we  may  soon 
"^  in  want  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  we  at« 
Ktuallj  rearing  from  15,000,  to  20,000  boys  and  girlsin  such 
^.^^y,  that  if  tbey  survive  cliildiiood,  tbey  can  only  propagate 
o\K»st  and  perpetuate  deformity.     A  congress  of  Blave>driven 
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would  be  too  wise  for  tbis ;  they  would  see  the  ahearditj  of 
destroying  the  breed  of  the  human  cattle  which  is  to  do  the 
rou^h  work  of  life  for  themselves  and  their  children.* 

There  must  be  an  end  put  to  this  stronghold  of  perdition, 
no  matter  what  it  cost.  We  state  the  plain  £act,  and  show 
how  things  are.  Let  political  economists^  and  christian  phiU 
anthropists,  and  good  men  and  women  who  take  common  sense 
views  of  things  look  to  it.  We  know  that  some  have  alresdj 
set  their  thoughts  in  this  direction,  and  are  groping  for  a  re-^ 
medy.  To  these  we  say  : — Take  heart;  be  not  disoooragsd; 
if  you  can  do  no  more,  stand  even  like  watchmen  on  the  tover 
and  give  notice  of  the  danger;  you  shall  not  always  be  alone! 
A  few  earnest  men  can  utter  words  more  fall  of  power  than  the 
roar  of  multitudes.  All  good  work,  in  our  time,  is  done  in 
this  way : — a  few  true  hearts  think  out  honestly  their  thoogbt; 
they  gain  disciples ;  opinion  grows ;  and  soon,  suddenly  as  it 
seems,  a  voice  is  heard  which  dare  not  be  gainsayed. 

Why  not  turn  the  children's  classes  into  regular  h 
schools  ?  It  would  cost  too  much  to  get  masters  and 
ses,  and  working  took — and  the  guardians  woold  never  eon* 
sent  I  But,  we  persist,  after  a  few  years'  training,  they  wonU 
be  fit  to  leave  the  Union,  and  could  earn  their  bread  ever  after. 
Is  it  a  wonderful  saving  to  keep  them  all  their  Uvea,  and  is* 
stead  of  training  them  for  the  world,  only  rear  them  for  tha 
gaol? 

*  '*  With  respect  to  soane  workhoases  in  Ireland,  it  bas  beeaiU^gcd 
that  the  diet  for  the  children  is  sufficient.  In  others,  as  in  the 
North  Dublin  Hdiod,  the  mortality  of  infant  children  is  ezoe»Te. 
Some  ten  years  sjto,  the  mortality  there  rose  to  such  a  height  that  it 
became  matter  of  public  investigation.  What  it  ia  at  present  I  do 
not  know,  but  a  remark  of  a  goardian  at  a  recent  meeting  was  fig^ 
nificaut  of  his  opinion  on  this  point.  When  a  qaestion  arose  ai  to 
the  religion  in  which  two  deserted  children  should  be  brought  ap* 
Mr.  Boper  said,  *  I  think  it  a  thousand  pities  to  lose  so  mm 
time  about  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  because  every  man  knows  tkst 
from  the  system  of  the  house,  not  one  of  these  children  will  be  siiTe 
this  day  twelve  months.'  How  guardians,  with  such  convtctioos  os 
their  minds,  can  be  found  to  be  the  instruments  for  enforcing  the 
rule,  that  no  child  shall  receive  relief  except  in  the  workhouse,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand." — The  Workhmue  €L»amode  cf  BgXttf  ffif 
WUrnn  and  Orphans.  By  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  LtL.D.  Bead  st 
the  Meeting  of  the  Dubhn  Stetistical  Society,  29th  Jannary,  )6^ 
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Whj  not,  aa  Dr.  Haiiooc^  suggeshid  three  years  ago,*  give 
out-door  relief  to  vtdows  in  such  a  va;,  that  their  (ieBtitutioa 
need  not  cwnpel  them  tu  enter  the  poorhoiue  with  their  chil- 
dren, and  condetnu  the  orphaiis,  as  a  first  step  toTanb 
their  education,  to  a  severaiice  from  all  ties  of  home  and  kindred? 
Wlif  uot,  as  titat  clear-beaded  maa  recommeads.make  theallow- 
aacecontiDgentoiv  the  children's  attcndaQce  at  somefiohool  id  the 
neighbourhood,  and  so  arrange  misters  that  "  the  calamity  of 
Ibe  father's  early  death  need  not  have  produced  the  farther 
calatnitf  of  breaking-  np  a.  boraan  family  1' 

Or,  better  atilJ,  inatea<l  of  crushing  them  into  poorbouaea, 
«lij  not  charge  the  latea  with  their  support  in  extern  iudaatrial 
schools — snch  as  the  Aberdeen  Feeding  Schools  for  examjile? 
Wliat  lias  beeii  effected  in  that  town  sad  in  Olaagov  by  the 
operatiun  of  these  schools,  furoishefl  an  example  whick  Irelaad 
might  very  well  foUov.  Sheriff  Wataon,  tired  of  committing 
vagrant  children  to  prison  for  petty  offences,  thought  of  a  re- 
me/lj ;  and  ha,ving  enlisted  the  ^mpathy  (^  a  fetr  zealous 
Triends,  a  school  wa»  opened  in  Aberdeen,  in  1841 .  It  wui  bo- 
liGed  that  children  of  the  lowest  description  would  be  received, 
and  in  additioD  to  the  ordinaiy  scboal  training,  would  be  given 
"^ork  and  food ;  would  be  kept  all  day,  and  would  be  sent 
lioxe  at  night,  that  family  tiea  might  not  be  interfered  with. 
Chiidrea  flocked  in  without  further  perauason ;  tbeic  appear- 
ance changed  rapidly ;  aud  the  police  soon  reported  a  percept- 
ble  diminution  in  the  number  of  juvenile  oSendera,  Here 
is  a  telling  fact : — The  number  of  boys  committed  to  prison  in 
AWdeen  in  the  year  1851  hadsoddeoly  increased  to  four  times 
the  number  of  tbe  previous  year,  and  in  1861  quadrupled 
again;  while  during  the  aame  period  the  committals  of  girls 
nerer  exceeded  (ko  in  the  year.  This  discrepancy  was  not  to 
be  accounted  for  until  it  bocame  known,  that  owiug  to  « tem- 
porary depression  of  trade,  the  subscriptions  to  the  acboola 
fi^ll  off;  the  gentlemen  who  managed  the  boys' schools  were 
obliged  to  restrict  the  admissions,  while  the  committee  of 
ladies  who  managed  the  girl's  acboob,  being  more  Ernitiul  in 
reaoarces,  oontnved  to  keep  going  as  usual. 

*  We  refer  to  t&e  paper  quoted  in  the  note  above.  There 
could  Dot  be  a  better  proof  given  of  the  want  of  tntereet  among  the 
public   ia  this  vitally  important  subject,  than  the  fact  of  the  little 

nutice  thi*  moat  able  paper  attracted.     It  gives  the  ej '  -*-'■■ 

chipters  in  a  few  ihort  para         ''    -''-''-  ■-- 
book  for  the  "  leaders  "■  of  oi 
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Subsequently  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  known  as 
Dunlop's  Act,  by  which  Sheriffs  and  Magistrates  are  empowered 
to  send  children  found  begging,  or  wandering  about  without 
proper  guardianship,  to  these  schools,  when  duly  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  kept  there  as  long  as  is  necessary  for 
their  training.  The  parish  may  be  rated  for  their  maintcnaDce. 
The  eft'ect  of  the  operation  of  these  schools  has  been,  that  the 
towns  in  which  they  are  established  are  almost  cleared  of 
juvenile  criminals ;  the  demand  of  employers  for  the  cliildren 
exceeds  the  supply ;  and  in  the  schools  the  attendance  has 
lessened  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  class  from  which  they 
came.  The  cost,  including  rent,  salaries,  and  other  expenses 
averages  from  £7  to  £11  per  head  per  annum.* 

The  only  sign  of  life  which  Ireland  has  given,  is  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Cork  Benevolent  Apprenticing  Society,  and 
in  the  existence  of  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  Institute  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin.     Both  works  are  in  their  infancy. 
In  Cork  a  number  of  gentlemen  lately   formed  themselves 
into  a  Society  for  the  purpose  of  taking  boys  out  of  the  poor- 
house,  at  the  moment  when  they  should  be  sent^  by  the  rules 
of  the  Union,  among  the  unclassed  adults.     They  not  only  ap- 
prentice them  to  trades-people  in  the  city,  bnt  continue  to 
watch  over  their  conduct  with  great  vigilance,  settling  disputes 
between  master  and  apprentice,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  well 
organised  patronage  society.    They  have  already  provided  for 
twenty-one  boys,  whose  conduct  since  they  have  been  placed 
out    has     been   unexceptionable.       These    gentlemen   with 
scarcely  an  exception  are  guardians,  who  fiuding  they  could  not 
carry  reform  into  the  system  of  poorhouse  management,  were 
not  content  with  remonstrating  at  the  Board,  bat  remembering 
they  were  not  only  poor-law  guardians,  but  likewise  christian 
gentlemen  who  could  not  let  evil  pass  without  an  effort  to  .stay 
it,  began  to  work  in  their  private  capacity,  and  soon  set  an  ex- 
ample worth  following.   They  have  since  appealed  to  the  ladies 
of  Cork  to  go  and  do  likewise,  and  help  the  poorhouse  girls 
and  we  believe  not  without  efiect.  The  managers  of  St.  Josep}/:} 
Industrial  Institute,  have  taken  out  of  one  of  the  Dubhn  Unions 
seven  orphan  girls,  '*  a  sort  of  first  instalment*'  as  they  say.  It  is 
a  small  beginning,  but  involves  the  assertion  of  a  great  principle. 

*  *  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,'  A  paper  on  the  In- 
dustrial schools  of  Scotland,  and  Dunlop's  Act,  CoromuDicatpd  to 
the  British  meeting  of  the  National  Reformatory  Udiod  in  1836. 
By  Alfred  Hill,  Barrister»at-Law. 
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No  time  is  to  be  loat.  Reasou  lOggests,  pradence  dictates, 
eipediencj  demands  that  the  present  state  of  things  should  be 
put  an  end  to.  A  child  in  a  Rcformatorjr  cnsta  £^0  a  year  at 
the  lowest  estimation :  a  grown  offender  in  a  common  gaol 
mure  than  £%3  :  and  a  convict  prisoner  above  £33.  A  void 
to  (be  wise  is  sufficient.  Such  facts  and  figures  strike  in  the 
wedge  very  bravelj.  We  keep  fifteen  or  tieenty  thomand 
cliil  Jren  in  out  Irish  Foor-honses,  and  we  think  we  are  excellent 
managers  and  do  our  dntj  by  society  and  the  orphans.  Heaven 
hdp  us  I 

There  is  a  very  precious  benediction  bestowed  on  those  who 
"lead  others  unto  justice,"  and  doing  the  Saviour's  work, 
"bring  back  strayed  sheep  to  the  fold."  Let  those  who  give 
tlicir  hearts  to  the  Eeformatory  cauw  be  comforted  with  that. 
Tiiere  is  a  grievous  malediction  pronounced  by  the  same  Lord 
md  Master  himself,  against  those  who  "  scandalise  those  little 
one!."  Let  our  guardians,  and  our  rate-payers,  and  our  inert 
public  look  to  it. 


Art.  IV.— a  CORSAIR   EXPRESSION. 

La  Pi(/onotomie,  ou  Vart  D'ajyprendre  a  se  Baser  Soi- 
Memey  arec  la  maniere  de  connotire  tautes  s&rtes  di 
Pierres  propres a  affiler  to^is  les outils  oti  instruments; 
et  les  moycTi^  de  pi^eparer  ks  cuirs  pour  repasscr  la 
JResoirSy  la  ma?iiere  d\mfaire  de  tres-  bons;  stan  d'unc 
Observation  iwportante  sur  la  Saignee.  Par  J.  "J. 
Perret,  Maitre  et  Marchand  Coutilier,  Ancien  Jen^ 
Garde.  A  Paris,  Cbez  Dtifour,  Libraire,  Rue  de  la 
Vieille-Draperie,  vis-a-vis  L'Eglise  Sainte  Croix,  au 
Bon  Pasteur :  MDCCLXIX. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  paperentitled  The  Hair,  and  print- 
ed in  the  twenty -seventh  number  of  this  Review,  we  promis- 
ed to  return  to  the  subject  then  opened,  and  to  write  of 
Beards  and  Wigs.  In  our  present  paper  we  shall  consider 
the  subject,  BEAitns  and  whiskers. 

It  may  be  safely  argued,  as  a  general  physiologica]  prin- 
ciple, that  whatever  evinces  a  free  and  natural  development  of 
any  part  of  the  bodv  is  by  necessity  beautiful.     Deprive  the 
lion  of  his  mane,  the  cock  of  its  comb,  the  peacock  of  the 
emerald  plumage  of  its  tail,  the  ram  and  deer  of  their  horns, 
and  they  not  only  become  displeasing  to  the  eye,but  lose  niucli 
of  their  power  and  vigor.  And  it  is  easy  to  apply  this  reason- 
ing to  the  hairy  ornaments  of  a  man's  face.     The  caprice  ot' 
fashion  alone  forces  the  Englishman  to  shave  off  those  appen- 
dages which  give  to  the  male  countenance  that  true  nja^eu- 
line  character  indicative  of  energy,  bold  daring,  and  decisi-n. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  the  beard  as  an  addition  to  iLe 
face,  is  the  most  marked  and  distinctive  peculiaiity  betwo  a 
the  countenance  of  the  two  sexes.  Who  can  hesitate  to  adiiur  * 
the  noble  countenance  of  theOsmanli  Turk  of  Constantinopie. 
with  his  un-Mongolian  length  of  beard?     Ask  any  of  iLe 
fair  sex  whether  they  will  not  approve  and  admire  the  nuL^e 
countenance  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Major  Herbert  Edwardts,  ly 
hero  of  the  Punjab,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  others,  as  ?t*. 
off  by  the  beard  ?— We  may  ask  with  Beatrice— 

'*  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Is  his  bead  worth  a  hat^  or  his  chin  worth  a  beard  f " 
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We  have  noticed  the  whiskers  and  beards  of  many  of  our 
most  eminent  physicians  and  merchants  encroaching  upon 
their  former  narrow  boundaries,  while  it  is  well  known  that 
uot  a  ifew  of  our  divines  have  been  lon^  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  disobeying  one  of  nature's  fixed  laws  ;  but  hitherto, 
their  unwillingness  to  shock  the  prejudice  of  their  congre- 
gations, have  prevented  them  from  giving  effect  to  their  con- 
victions. The  London  Methodist  Quarterly/  Review  recent- 
ly took  up  the  subject,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from 
it:— 

*'  It  may  surprise  not  a  few  when  we  say  that  the  bronchitic  aflFec- 
tions  auder  which  ministers  of  the  gospel  so  frequently  labour,  are 
often  due  to  the  violation  of  a  hygienic  law.  The  fact  that  the  Crea- 
tor planted  a  beard  upon  the  face  of  the  human  male,  thus  making  it 
a  law  of  his  physical  being,  indicates,  in  a  mode  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, that  the  distinctive  appendage  was  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  worn.  Moreover,  physiologically  considered,  those  views  are 
corroborated  by  experience;  for  diseases  of  the  throat  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  traced  directly  to  the  shaving  of  the  beard,  the 
liability  disappearing  with  its  growth,  and  vice  versa.  Let,  then, 
all  our  ministers  of  religion  wear  beards,  for  the  Bible  and  nature 
are  in  favour  of  it;  nor  is  the  great  head  of  the  Church,  Christ  him- 
self, ever  seen  in  a  painting  without  a  beard ;  and  it  was  said  by  the 
early  Christian  father,  Tertullian^  that  to  shave  the  beard,  is  '  blas- 
phemy against  the  fBce.' " 

Dr.  Dixon,  a  leading  physician  of  New  York,  in  his  in- 
fluential publication.  The  Scalpel,  strongly  advocates  the 
wearing  of  the  beard,  and  some  able  letters  have  recently 
appeared  on  the  subject  in  the  Montreal  Herald,^  commer- 
cial daily  journal  of  Canada. 

A  recent  decree  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  forbids  his  civil 
functionaries,  of  whatever  grade,  to  wear  beards.  **  Genteel" 
whiskers  and  properly  trimmed  moustaches  may  still  be 
worn.  The  new  regulation  is  any  thing  but  popular  with 
those  whose  chins  have  not  been  familiar  with  cold  steel  since 
the  year  of  grace  1811. 

The  mode  in  which  young  men  wear  their  beards  is  the 
one  solemn  question  of  the  Neapolitan  government  at  the 
present  time  (April,  1853).  A  little  more  or  less  hair  on 
the  chin  of  a  pale  dandy,  makes  the  State  tremble.  How- 
ever absurd  this  may  appear  to  Englishmen,  it  is  no  joke 
for  the  Neapolitans,  who  are  dragged  daily  into  the  barbers' 
shops  by  the  police,  and  their  beards  trimmed  according  to 
the  political  creed  of  the  authorities,  who  just  now  believe, 
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rebellious  on  tbe  lip.  The  police  wnntcil 
nroliibilin^  men  from  wearing,' 1 1 air  on 
i  Majesty  is  snid  to  have  dccliuoJ  his  fij- 
nent,  eb  lliat  the  inspectors  are  oblijjod  tu 
UTithority. 

gives  some  pasanges  in  the  life  of  an 
ray  tilts  pystcin  of  uiercilesspersocution, 

Hit,  and  a  thick  circlet  of  hairs  has  grown  un- 
1  also  have  a  pair  of  beautiful  mouitjches — lie 
1  as  a  child — if  moustaches  were  not  iinrntrci- 
lave  made  several  attetllpts  towards  wfaring 
1  iVustrjiled.  One  day,  a  long:,  long  tinie  j^'u, 
lie  in   the  peristyle  of  the  Universiiv,  »ilij» 

lip,  protested,  with  sundry  indeacribable  Dods, 
lat  be  had  taken  me  for  a  pionRtir.  I  undpr- 
y  budding  moustaches  fell  under  the  raz.ir. 
be  [nnuslaches  having  reappeared  thicker  iLp 
itice  had  the  kindness  to  send  rae  word  ihnm^'h 
d  not  ahave  them  off  of  my  own  accord,  he 
1'  for  me  ;   a  very  simple  ceremony,  not  at  Hi 

Carabineers  would  take  you  by  encli  arm, 
ber's    shop,   and   stand    preiieDt  duiing  the 

T  issued  from  the  Adjutant  General'^ 
1,  to  the  American  aniiy,  it  is  laid  dnwii 
0.  worn  at  the  pleasure  of  the  indiviiltial, 
hort,  and  neatly  trimmed.  The  rea?(iD 
ssioa  being  that  "  the  human  beard  is 
prol-ection  against  the  cold  blast  of  the 
liug  suns  of  the  south."  In  our  naTV, 
Vduiiralty  has  made  it  incnmbcnt  on  uil 
(IS,  to  issue  orders  that  no  officer  or  man 
■ear  "  misecmly  lulls  of  hr.ir  undi^r  iL<-' 
taclie  is,  in  like  manner,  slriotly  proiiii*- 

,  that  when  the  long  hair  worn  by  tiie 
ilionaiy  war  was  cut  otfin  all  lher.'^"i- 
lied  of  headaches  of  Eeveral  wct-ks' ci'^i- 
thc  habits  of  wearing  long  bcaiii*,  ii^if  "^ 
ivilli  rheumatic  paitia  in  the  tiice.  or 
:i  shaving  them  off.  In  serenil  caif; 
g,  or  of  clironic,  sore  throat,  Dr.  i'o;- 
Medicine),  tells  ua  wearing  the  bf-rJ 
pon  the  tbioat,  has  prevented  a  n'ltira 
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The  annals  of  the  beard  are  rather  interestinff.  Within 
the  range  of  modern  history,  it  has  ffone  out  and  come  into 
fashion  about  a  dozen  times.  At  the  present  moment,  it 
is  gradually  creeping  into  favor,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  it  may,  probably,  approach  the  zenith  of  its  glory, 
again  to  be  cried  down  as  **  vulgar,"  and  shorn  of  all  its  pris- 
tine charms. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  seen  the  portraits  of 
8uch  men  as  Drake,  Raleigh,  Francis  Bacon,  Vandyke,  and 
all  the  remarkable  men  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  the  two 
Charles  s.  Compare  those  faces,set  off  by  magnificent  beards, 
with  the  portraits  of  our  closely  shaved  moderns,  in  their 
hi^h,  stiff-starched  shirt  collars;  the  eye  at  once  acknow- 
ledges the  superiority  of  the  former  in  the  picture ;  why  does 
it  not  extend  its  judgment  to  the  living  pictures  ? — The  reason 
i?— Fashion  deters. 

"  By  Jupiter, 

Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave  to-day." 

Beards  never  flourished  in  England  so  universally  as  pre- 
vious to  the  Norman  conquest,  and  as  the  Normans  only 
wore  whiskers,  they  were  thought  by  the  English  spies  to 
be  an  army  of  priests. 

Beards  were  worn  in  the  reigns  of  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James 
I.,  and  Charles  I.,  but  not  generally. 

A  correspondent  in  the  late  Douglas  Jerrold's  Weekly 
i^V/r5,some  six  years  since,urgedthe  subject  with  much  force 
and  justice : 

*'  Whj,"  said  he,  "  should  men  cut  off  what  nature  has  given  them 
for  use,  comfort,  and  ornament,  and  as  a  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  their  sex  !  Is  shaving  a  pleasing  operation?  If  the  choice 
laj  between  two  evils,  something  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
custom  of  shaving  ;  but  I  do  most  strenuously  contend  that  the  beard 
is  a  positive  good.  It  is  useful,  for  it  affords  naturally  what  we  are 
forced  to  supply  artificially — warmth  and  protection  to  the  throat. 
If  the  fashion  of  wearing  beards  was  to  come  in,  we  should  have  no 
more  sore  throats.  It  is  ornamental — if  you  doubt  it,  look  at  Car- 
dinal Benbo's  picture— at  the  portraits  of  Titian,  Shakspeare,  Fletcher, 
Spencer,  Chaucer,  Alfred,  Plato, — I  could  name  a  great  man  who 
wore  a  beard,  for  every  hair  which  I  painfully  shaved  off  this  morn- 
ing.  It  sets  off  the  face  as  in  a  frame  ;  it  gives  dignity^  and  conveys 
the  idea  of  strength,  decision,  manliness,  depth  of  intellect,  solidity, — 
in  short,  everything  may  be  said  in  its  favour — nothing  jigaiudt  it. 
*  Wbatr  I  hear  a  fair  friend  exclaim,  '  would  the  wretch  have  our 
husbands,  our  brothers,  our  sons  and  our  nephews,  wear  nasty   bearers 
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and  looli  like  Prencbmeo  ?'  Certi 
uh;  we  should  tu/l  look  like  Fretic 
be  niiStj.  If  we  ceased  to  ebave,  ' 
natur.  and  I  will  venture  to  sa^ 
b<>  the  cleanest,  glossiest,  handsom 
the  beard  uhich  I  advocate,  is  th 
forni  ill  which  she  caused  it  to  gm 
bv  the  raK'ir  ;  let  the  st-issors  curl 
an*,  bill  iny  crj  ie  '  a  ba>  the  razor 
wilii  tiie  Ward,  the  whole  beard 
shave."  off  his  wbiskers  or  moustai 
Bffes  to  disfigure  himself.  Now  i 
Once  admit  that  the  use  of  the  r 
extent,  and  1  am  as  far  off  raj  end 
nut  the  pains  of  shaving,  and  the  h 

The  poet  Campbell  ia  said  i 
wlio  ahavcB  himself  every  day 
score  and  ten,  expends  during 
act  of  Bbaving  as  would  have  s 
gTinges.  Soutbey  in  hifl  "  Th 
be  tested  this  asaerfion  by  timi 
he  occupied  ordinarily  nine  m 
his  razor,  another  minute  or  t 


j^  to  say  the  crown  of  beards,  or  i 

"  Una  barba  la  piil  singu 

Che  mai  fosse  discritta 

A  beard  the  most  nnpa 

That  ever  was  yet  deaci 

And  of  which  Berni  says,  that  tl 

reluctance  in  cutting  the  said  Doi 

so  incomparable  a  beard.     Neithc 

possibility,  could  vie  with  that  of 

at  this  day  ;  nay,  I  doubt  whether 

fbant's  marrow,  or  the  approved  r 
eifians  tultivale  their  beards,  co 
ferior  groivth  of  his  son's.  Prince  . 
man  would  ever  look  upon  it,  as  th 
envious  cjch,  and  think  that  it  wa 
But  fur  a  Christian,  and  moreove 
beard  ;  and  for  tlie  individual  a  di 
barlia ;  dosirablc  I  say,  inasmucl 
gronth  rulher  below  the  average  i 
llieriforo  will  be  about  the  average 
Zebcdecaii — one  who  shaves  himse 
quicker  work  ;  but  he  cannot  be  . 
tlif  year's  end,  as  much  may  have  t 
as  h  (j.ilned  by  hia  celerity  of  hand. 
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Assuming  then  the  moderate  average  of  nine  minutes,  nine  minutes 
per  day  amount  to  an  hour  and  three  minutes  per  week ;  an  hour 
and  three  minutes  per  week  are  fifty-four  hours  thirty -six  minutes 
per  year.  We  will  suppose  that  our  shaver  begins  to  operate  every 
day  when  he  has  completed  his  twentieth  year ;  many,  if  not  most 
men,  begin  earlier  ;  they  will  do  so  if  they  are  ambitious  of  obtaining 
whiskers  ;  they  must  do  so  if  their  beards  are  black,  or  carrotty^  or 
of  strong  growth.  There  are  then  fiftv  years  of  daily  shaving  to  be 
completed,  and  in  that  time  he  will  have  completed  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  hours  in  the  act  of  shaving  himself.  Divi- 
ding this  number  by  seven,  we  have  three  hundred  and  ninety  hours 
for  leaming  each  language  ;  three  hundred  and  ninetv  lessons  of  an 
hour  louff, .-wherein  it  is  evident  that  any  person  of  common  capa- 
city mignt  with  common  diligence  learn  to  read,  speak  and  write, 
sufficiently  well  for  all  ordinary  purposes  any  European  language." 

On  the  other  side  it  is  urged,  if  beards  are  to  be  worn, 
some  care  and,  consequently,  some  time  must  be  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  beard  must  be  trimmed  occasionally  if 
you  would  have  it  as  ragged  as  an  old  Jew  clothes-man's : 
it  must  also  be  kept  clean,  if  you  would  not  have  It  inhabited 
like  the  emperor  Julian's ;  and  if  you  desire  to  have  it  like 
Arron's,  you  would  oil  it.  Therefore  it  is  probable  that  a 
Zebedeean  who  is  cleanlv  in  his  habits,  would  not  save  any 
time  by  letting  his  beard  grow. 

"  I  myself  (observes  Southey),  if  I  wore  a  beard,  should  cherish 
it,  as  the  Oid  Oampeador  did,  for  my  pleasure.  I  should  regale  it  on 
a  summer's  day  with  rose  water  ;  and  without  making  it  an  idol,  I 
should  sometimes  offer  incense  to  it,  with  a  pastille,  or  with  lavender 
and  suffar.  My  children,  when  they  were  young  enough  for  such 
blandisnments,  would  have  delighted  to  stroke  and  comb  and  curl  it, 
and  my  grandchildren  in  their  turn  would  have  succeeded  to  the  same 
coarse  of  mutual  endearment." 

The  following  physical  argument  is  gravely  advanced  in 
Rees'  Cyclopaedia : — 

"The  practice  of  cutting  the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  bear  d  is 
attended  with  a  prodigious  increase  of  the  secretion  of  the  matter  of 
the  hair.  It  is  ascertained  that  a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age  will  have 
cut  from  his  head  above  thirteen  feet,  or  twice  his  own  length  of 
hairs  ;  and  of  his  beard,  in  the  last  twenty- five  years  of  the  same 
period — above  eight  feet.  The  hair  likewise,  besides  this  enormous 
length,  will  be  thicker  than  if  it  had  been  left  uncut,  and  must  lose 
mostof  its  juices  by  evaporation,  from  having  its  tube  and  the  ends 
of  its  fibres  always  exposed. 

The  custom  of  shaving  the  beard  and  cutting  the  hair  of  the  head 
has,  we  believe,  been  justly  deprecated  by  some  physiologists.  The 
latter  has  been  supposed,  and  with  much  apparent  reason,  to  weaken 
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;,  hj  divertini;  tbe  blood  from  the  brain  to  ifae  sur- 
The  connection  which  exists  between  the  liiafd 
strength  of  the  individual,  nouM  seem  to  rmkr 
iterfere  with  its  natural  nmde  of  gronlh.  Bidut 
iperior  strength  of  the  ancients  to  the  custom  of 
ords;  and  those  men  who  do  not  sbave  at  [irfMiil 
for  vigor  aiid  hardihood." 

^ee  with  ail  these  assertions  and  speculations, 
issiuii|)tion  that  clipping  the  hair  is  calca- 
I  the  understanding. 

iissian  Boldierfl  were  first  compelled  to  part 
la,  that  they  might  look  like  other  European 
nplained  that  the  cold  struck  into  their  jaws 
tlie  tootli-aclie.  The  sudden  deprivation  of 
g  might  have  occasioned  this  and  other  iocal 
t  they  are  not  said  to  have  complained  that 
iieir  wita.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  days  of 
it  they  are  reported  to  have  made  a  n'Siiv 
■elationtothis  verysuhject.  Other  arguments 
in  vain  for  (jersuading  them  to  part  with  ihal 
rering  which  nature  had  provided  for  (heir 
ns,  when  one  of  their  priests  represented  to 
[■  good  Czar  had  given  orders  for  them  to  be 
im  the  most  religious  motives,  and  a  special 
f  what  concerned  them  most  nearly,  T hey 
march  against  the  Turks.  The  Turks,  as 
',  wore  beards,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
hey  should  distinguish  themselves  from  the 

(Ilia  visible  mark,  for  otherwise  their  protcc- 
as,  in  whom  they  trusted,  would  not  know 
This  was  so  cogent  a  reason  that  the  wliole 
to  it,  and  a  general  shaving  took  place,  liui 
ligii  against  the  Turks  was  over.nnd  the  same 
cred  to  march  against  the  Swedes,  the  soldii'rs 

priest,  and  told  him  they  must  now  Ifi 
)w  a'-'aio — for  the  Swedes  shaved,  and  ihov 
St.   Kicliolas  might  know  his  friends  t'lvm 

'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing")  says — "  I  could 
sbaiid  with  a  beard  on  his  face ; '  and  yet  sim 
idraita  that  "  he  that  hath  no  beard  is  le=j 

ent  in  the  Gbbe,  (Aug.  23, 1852)  states  il-.nt 
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he  spent  nine  years  of  his  life  in  Russia,  where  the  frost  was 
so  excessive,  that  the  thennometer  fell  sometimes  (by  our 
scale)  to  35  degs.  below  zero,  and  yet  he  never  saw  a  common 
Russian,  witn  any  covering  round  his  neck  except  that  pro- 
\iJe(l  by  nature,  which  effectually  protects  his  chin  and  the 
glands  of  his  throat.  They  travel  in  their  sledges  at  almost 
railroad  speed,  and  are  therefore  exposed  to  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  frost,  from  which,  thus  protected,  they  never 
suffer  any  inconvenience. 

Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his  recent  work,  A  Faggot  of  French 
Sticks,  after  speaking  of  a  French  railway  guard  with  an 
unusually  long  and  thick  black  beard,says — **  It  occurred  to 
me  at  the  moment  that  our  railway  directors  in  England 
might  for  the  same  service  recommend  the  adoption  of  this 
fashion.  In  regions  of  intense  cold  it  is  invariably  found 
necessary  to  cover  a  shaved  chin,  and  there  is  no  cheaper  or 
warmer  protection  than  that  which  nature  has  granted  to  the 
lower  half  of  a  man  s  face  ;  it  would  be  especially  economi- 
cal and  convenient  to  railway  guards,  who,  when  travelling 
at  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour,  through  cold  air,  itself  fly- 
ing in  an  opposite  direction,  say  from  forty  to  sixty  miles 
an  hour,  are  exposed — to  say  nothing  of  rain,  sleet,  snow, 
hail  and  sunshine — to  very  trying  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture and  climate," 

In  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  News,  the  masons  in  that 
city  were  recommended,  on  the  score  of  health,  to  wear  the 
moustache  and  beard  as  a  preventative  to  breathing  the 
fine  dost  which  so  much  injures  the  working  mason,  and 
shortens  his  life.  The  recommendation  was  given  by  a 
grave  professor  at  Edinburgh— Dr.  Alison,  who  would  be 
the  last,  it  is  said,  to  countenance  anything  like  puppyism 
— or  continentalism  shall  we  call  it — on  the  part  of  our 
operatives.  The  consequence  is,  that  nearly  all  the  masons 
in  Scotland,  in  the  north  of  England,  and  even,  we  under- 
stand, in  certain  districts  of  Ireland,have  begun  to  cultivate 
moustaches  1  Other  trades,  such  as  millers,  cabinet  makers, 
steel  grinders,  and  the  like,  are  rapidly  following  this  exam- 
ple. The  practice  of  wearing  the  moustache,  and  even  the 
imperial,  is  an  old  British  one,  as  every  one  knows ;  but  it 
is  really  from  knowing  its  beneficial  influence  in  lengthen- 
ing the  lives  and  protecting  the  health  of  German,  French, 
and  other  continental  stone  cutters  and  masons,  that  its 


V. 
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ival  in  tliis  couniry  is  advised  ;  and  the  recommendation 
low  being  carried  out  by  the  Glasgow  masons. 
I  ia  ft  notorious  fact  that  cavalry  regiments  suffer  less 
n  regimpnie  of  the  lino  from  conaamption.  Their  beaHs 
1  moiLStaches  act  like  a  respirator;  and  the  same  lino  of 
soning  applies  with  greater  force  to  Btone-masons  and 
er  traiics  where  impalpable  fine  dust  is  breathed  into  the 
:ga.  In  the  sonth  of  Grermany — in  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
g,  for  example —  where  freestone  is  extensively  workH, 
1  where  the  masons  are  fine-looking,  muscular  fellona 
,h  large  beards,  such  a  disease  as  phthisis  is  never  heard  of. 
Tait's  Magazine  for  November,  1852,  had  a  pleasant  arii- 
undor  the  heading  of  "  A  few  words  upon  Beards,"  from 
ich  I  shall  take  an  extract  or  two. 

■  Hnve  not  men,  aye,  whole  nations,  been  named  A-om  the  rolor 
1  fashion  of  their  maiillsrj  hair?  Was  not  the  fate  of  Rudv« 
iided  bj  an  insult  offered  to  the  Tenerahle  appendage  ?  Have  not 
Fs  been  framed  for  the  regulation  of  beard*,  and  for  keeping  tbeir 
iportiona  curtailed  within  conscientious  limits  1 
•  We  declare  ourselves  at  once  as  champions  of  the  long  hraA  ; 
regard  it  with  profound  respect,  and  deepli  lament  that  so  comi':; 
ornament  should  be  banished.  We  cannot  forget  the  picturesi^tu 
Mt  which  the  shape  of  the  beard  had  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudot?. 
i  we  mourn  that  so  re6ned  an  adornment  should  have  gone  out  of 
hioD.  But  then,  as  now.  Prance  exercised  taste  for  all  Europe— 
uis  Xlll.  and  Louis  XIT.  both  ascended  the  throne  in  ihtir 
norit;,  and  in  a  spirit  of  fulsome  llatterj  it  was  proposed  amonc 
I  courtiers,  and  carried  b;  acclamation,  that  to  present  a  Inyil 
npliment  to  their  bald-chinned  sovereign,  the;  should  muTenutr 
rir  cherished  beard  and  moustaches,  and  exhibit  their  features 
oinine  and  free." 

Hence  the  fashion  spread,  until  in  later  times,  no  one 
red,  Ksan-like,  to  gratify  nature  at  the  expense  of  art, 
Hudiiras's  beard  must  have  been  perilously  attractive,  for 

"The  upper  part  thereof  was  whej. 
The  nether  orange,  mixed  with  grej." 

Bottom,  the  weaver,  had  a  very  accommodating  ta^lt  in 
srence  to  his  beard  ;  for  in  allusion  to  the  part  of  J'yra- 
s,  which  he  was  to  play,  he  says — "  I  will  diachar::o  n 
either  your  straw-colored  beard,  your  oranfre-tavvDV 
rd,  your  purple-in- grain  beard,  or  your  French  crown- 
)red  beards — your  perfect  yellow."  No  less  cheering  i- 
^  notice  the  refined  cultivation  which  was  givtn  u- 
rds  in  days  etill  nearer  to  our  own.     The  pcaki'd  biLin!.- 
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in  Vandyke's  portraits  we  regard  as  being  very  comely ; 
and  they  almost  make  us  think  that  a  more  handsome  fash- 
ion of  wearing  the  beard  could  not  be  devised.  Sir  Thomas 
More's  attention  to  this  classical  ornament  claims  our  high- 
est admiration.  When  kneeling  before  the  blocks  with  the 
axe  already  suspended  over  his  neck,  he  bade  the  execu- 
tioner wait  till  he  had  put  aside  his  beard,  for  that  had  com- 
mitted no  treason. 

We  have  a  few  words  more  to  say,  and  those  are  words 
of  hope — we  are  enabled  to  prophecy  that  beards  are  com- 
ing back  again.  Civilized  chins  shall  again  repose  in  the 
shadow  of  perennial  pilosity ;  and  the  barber,  no  longer  con- 
demned to  reap  the  baiTen  crop  of  a  stubble  field,  shall  be 
restored  to  his  pristine  dignity  as  the  artistic  cultivator  of 
man's  distinguishing  appendage.  Already  the  martial  mous- 
tache, the  haughty  imperial,  and  the  daily  expanding  whis- 
kers, like  accreditedheralda,proclaimtheapproaching  advent 
of  the  monarch.  Beard  ;  the  centuries  of  his  banishment  are 
drawing  to  their  destined  close,  and  the  hour  and  the  man 
are  at  hand  to  re-establish  his  ancient  reign. 

"  Be  not  so  mad  (says  Quarles)  as  to  dter  that  counten- 
ance which  thy  Creator  made  thee ;  remember  it  was  the 
work  of  his  hands  ;  if  it  be  bad,  how  darest  thou  mend  it  7 
If  it  be  good,  why  dost  thou  mar  it  ?  Art  thou  ashamed  of 
his  work  and  proud  of  thy  own  ?  He  made  thy  face  to  be 
known  by,  why  desirest  thou  to  be  known  by  another?  It 
is  a  shame  to  adulterate  modesty,  but  more  to  adulterate 
nature.  Blush  not  to  appear  what  he  blushes  not  to  make 
thee.    It  is  better  to  be  his  picture  than  thy  own." 

The  Naval  and  Military  Gazette  of  the  12th  March,  1853, 
in  a  leading  article  advocating  the  wearing  of  the  moustache 
generally  by  the  military,  says — "  If  the  cavalry — and  the 
nrst  to  wear  the  moustache  were  the  hussars  and  the  house- 
hold troops — did  not  wear  this  military  mark,  we  then  might 
have  believed  there  was  an  impression  that  *  the  moustache 
was  not  British,'  and  that  we  were  better  looking  fellows 
without  it.  However,  the  moustache  is  now  called  for  on 
better  grounds  than  merely  the  wish  of  the  service  and  its 
military  propriety.  It  is  now  called  for  on  medical  grounds. 
If  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers  alone  were  in  question,  we 
could  have  much  to  say  in  favor  of  the  moustache. 

**  Why  are  the  cavalry  only  to  be  allowed  to  wear  this 
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distinctive  military  mark  ?  Whj 
wearit?  Be  is  not  a  cavalry  ofBcei 
army  on  half-pay  wear  the  moust 
hf^coming  and  Boldier-like  and  h< 
man  face,  CivilianB  too  largely 
Englisli  on  that  account?  It  i 
better  protecta  from  both  the  su 
and  mouatache.  Aak  those  whc 
and  Canada,  the  Cape  colony  at 
A  correspondent  of  the  same 
the  advantageB  he  derived  from 
face.  "  On  my  regiment  landi 
at  Algoa  Bay,  South  Africa,  in 
to  join  Colonel  Somerset's  divia 
himna  riyer,  about  fiileen  days' 
ofiicers  and  men  su9'ered  much  fi 
heatofthcsunanddry wind,  Ir& 
particular  was  a  pitiable  object,  1 
almost  than  any  others.  I  was 
of  ua  escaped),  and  therefore  can . 
that  as  soon  as  our '  Chief  gave 
tacbe  to  grow,  those  who  were  foi 
a  beard  never  suffered  afterward 
In  a  number  of  the  United  Ser 
takes  up  the  subject,  about  six  ; 

"  A  feeling  appears  to  prevail  thai 
right  to  wear  hair  upon  his  upper  lip 
and  that  if  tbe  hirsute  adornmeiit 
equallj  appropriate  to  tlie  infaotrj. 
A  common-Eetise  spirit.  Nature  sa; 
ths  upper  lip  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  i 
nature's  lavrs  should  be  obejed.  Ci' 
hold  together  if  this  doctrine  vere 
are  the  apologies  of  tbe  savage. 
Therefore!  for  the  sake  of  order  ana 
from  the  same  low  etats  as  the  bea;st: 
introduced,  which  place  nature's  law 
ii3t  this  rcstrunt  upon  nature  be  cun 
length  ;  maj  not  the  advocalei  of  the 
which  have  not  the  commonest  jusiil 
the  moustache  popular  io  madirn  £ 
popular  elsewhere,  and  John  Bull  ha 
bod;  but  John  Bull.  The  excellen 
stands  much  upon  lilii  reputation.  I 
hijfh  a  character  for  iionestjr  and  bra 
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of  by  their  appearance,  he  does  not  fancy  that  any  one  who  wears  a 
moustache  can  be  taken  for  an  Englishman.  John  has  a  notion  that 
in  proportion  as  the  inner  man  is  deficient  in  sterling  qualities,  he  is 
assiduous  to  decorate  his  personal.  If  a  man  with  an  adorned  upper 
lip  ^oes  into  his  counting-house,  John  takes  it  for  granted  he  is  either 
a  *  distinguished  foreigner,'  or  a  member  of  the  swell  mob,  or  of  some 
other  class  of  society  equally  to  be  doubted ;  and  he  buttons  his 
pockets  with  a  mixture  of  alarm  and  resolution  instantaneously. 
Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  suggestion  of  personal  vanity  stronger 
than  the  love  o f  reputation,  a  '  most  false  imposition'  (as  lago  says) 
induces  an  Englishman  to  challenge  the  antipathy  and  distrust  of  his 
sober  fellow-citizens.  You  will  not  often  hear  men  admit  that  they 
wear  moustaches  because  they  look  all  the  better  for  them.  No ; 
any  excuse  serves  them  but  the  true  one.  This  man  is  subject  to 
the  toothache  ;  that  one  is  always  travelling,  and  must '  at  Rome  do 
as  Rome  does.*  Sometimes  the  practice  of  ours  is  the  justification, 
or  the  pain  of  the  razor,  and  not  unfrequently  the  fear  of  inhaling 
malaria,  which  otherwise  settles  on  the  moustache  and  is  wiped  away. 
Why  cannot  men  be  honest  at  once,  and  say  that  it  is  because  Anna 
Maria  or  Sarah  Jane  love  those  dear  moustaches  that  they  allow  the 
hair  to  grow.  Or  more  likely  still,  that  because  after  an  extensive 
study  of  the  mirror  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  handsomer  with  than 
without  the  hair?  But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  military 
part  of  the  business.  *  To  be,  or  not  to  be,*  on  the  infantry  soldier, 
'that  is  the  question  ?'  Well,  then,  we  say,  let  the  soldier  have  the 
moustache,  and  let  razors,  shaving-pots  and  brushes  no  longer  remain 
iu  bis  knapsack,  to  add  to  the  weight  so  badly  adjusted  on  his  un- 
happy back.  Shaving  takes  up  time,  is  often  a  torture,  and  costs 
money.  Let  whiskers  and  moustaches  have  fair  play,  and  that  they 
may  not  become  as  dirty  as  those  of  Napoleon's  grognards,  let  the 
drummer's  scissors  once  a  week  be  employed  in  a  wholesale  trimmin'^. 
The  soldier  will  look  all  the  more  manly  for  his  hairy  appendages, 
but  not  the  more  fierce.  That  is  a  fallacy.  If  men  look  the  more 
ferocious  for  a  few  hairs  more  or  less,  women  wouldn't  like  moustaches 
an  they  unquestionably  do.  It  is  the  contrast — not  the  ferocity — 
that  carries  the  day.  '  Affection  mateth  not  with  its  like,  but  its 
opposite.' " 

Colonel  E.  Napier,  in  the  United  Service  Magazine,  for 
Sept.  and  Oct.,  1851  (in  "The  Soldier  as  he  Is  and  as  he 
Ought  to  be,''  an  article  of  extreme  int«rest),advocate8  the  adop- 
tion of  the  beard,  having  observed  and  experienced  the  extraor- 
dinary luxury  of  it  during  his  campaigning  at  the  Cape;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  such  an  authority  may  have  its  due  weight 
in  deciding  so  important  a  matter ;  conducing,  as  it  would 
do,  to  simplification  of  the  toilet,  picturesqueness  and  pro- 
priety ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  deliverance  from  that  sum  of 
suffering  from  daily  shaving,  which  Byron  declared  quite 
made  up  for  what  the  other  sex  endured  in  pai*turition. 
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Tie  Agra  Messenaer,  an  in 
Batirical  but  truthrul  article  a  fi 
inquiry  into  the  diflerence  bet 
Boldier  and  tlie  native  Sepoy,  b 
marke — 

"  The  British  eoldfer  it  aodoabt 
what  particular  cause  is  the  superii 

After  mature  reflection  and  can 
militarj  uiage,  we  flatter  oarselve 
tioD  at  la-st.  It  n  a  ver;  Bimple  < 
Samson  preserved  bis  strength  ;  oi 
matic  transgression  has  produce' 
obedience  ensured  in  his,  and  vie*  i 
superiority  lies  in  a  nut-shell,  or,  m 
the  difference  between  the  things  c 
Homeric  phrase,  'epi^irru  acme  ' 
of  the  difficult;  is  to  be  found  on 
below  the  surface  will  bring  up  th< 
itseir.  In  the  cropped  bead  and  il 
we  must  look  for  the  source  of  thos< 
bim  so  far  above  his  hirsnts  and 
military  view.  Bj  the  cut  of  hi 
man's  capacity  for  warlike  nchleven 
natural  gruwth  predicate  physical 
inferior  order.     A   singla  touch  ol 

but  it  takes  nianya  touch  of  art I 

sable  soldiers.  The  external  differ 
how  wido  is  the  difference  of  iotri 
less  will  betoken  in  the  realms  of  M 
shaving  enforced  in  the  British  an 
was  a  downright  impostor,  nnworl 
Boratian  apotheosis;  while  the  '1o 
inferior  breeding  by  taking  ten  yes 
self  must  have  kept  a  barber,  or  tb< 
lied  his  natursi  inaptitude  for  achie 

This  is  the  only  rational  way 
•ccouDting  for  the  jealous  negligei 
sonal  appearance  has  been  kept  dit 
For  while  the  latter  is  obliged  to  < 
tern  of  regulated  ugliness,  and  chei 
cheeks  bj  frequent  use  of  lather,  tf 
growing  bis  hair  to  a  reasonable  lei 
size  sufficieni  to  make  the  fortune  of 
is  reason  alleged  for  the  indulgence 
for  national  prejudices  forbids  in  tl 
cleanliness  demands  in  the  other.  F 
feswdlj  Bpwes  the  whisker  which  hi 
have  clean  effaced,  root  and  branch. 
qnule  toeipress  the  fullpurport  of  a  i 
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ed  at  DO  littlti  abatement  of  th«  comfort  and  personal  comelmess  of  oar 
gallant  countrvmen.  We  cannot  accept  them  as  aught  but  ground- 
less pretences  for  maintaining  a  distinction  in  which  the  secret  of  our 
militarj  progress  is  so  emphatically  asserted.  For  has  not  the 
wondrous  virtue  of  deficient  hair  been  yet  more  emphatically  asserted 
in  a  recent  order  issued  by  Sir  W.  Gomm,  widenm^  the  old  license 
enjoyed  by  the  native  army  of  wearing  unlimited  hair,  into  a  direct 
commandment  for  every  Briton  connected  with  the  native  army,  to 
encourage  the  onlimitea  grrowth  of  hair  on  one  portion  at  least  of  the 
human  countenance?  Does  not  the  new  eonnnandinent  clearly  de- 
velop thepriuciple  concealed  ia  the  previous  concession?  Is  not  the 
moustache  now  set  in  evident  antagonism  to  the  razor  ?  For  clean- 
liness being  assumed  as  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  close  shaving  in  the 
British  army,  why  is  the  British  officer  serving  in  the  native  army 
henceforth  compelled  to  wear  the  outlandish  symbol  of  a  cause  with 
which  he  and  cisanliness  have  apparently  nought  in  common?  The 
commandment  to  desist  from  shaving  the  upper  lip  cannot  imply  the 
extension  to  British  officers  of  the  principle  on  which  the  investiture 
of  the  upper  lip  was  outwardly  conceded  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
native  army.  What  other  solution  remains  then  but  the  one  already 
proposed  ?  Can  this  mode  of  assimilating  the  officers  with  their  men 
m  respect  of  facial  equipment,  mean  aught  but  the  wbfa  to  carry  out 
the  ancient  princif|]e  or  preventing  all  possible  assimilation  between 
the  British  and  native  soldiery  in  respect  of  military  efficiency  ? 

Pleasantry  apart,  we  are  fam  to  say  what  end  of  public  utility  has 
been  or  is  to  be  gained,  of  sufficient  urgency  to  justify  the  contempt 
for  private  tastea  and  prejudices  evinced  in  measures  regulating  the 
precise  amount  of  hair  to  be  worn  or  shorn  by  the  members  of  public 
society?  If  the  soldier's  deficiency  depends  in  no  intelligible  way 
upon  the  smoothness  of  his  cheek  or  the  trim  of  his  moustache,  why 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  humanity  is  he  forced  to  shave  or  not 
to  shave  in  keeping  with  some  trivial  and  childish  scheme  of  an  unifor- 
mity which  practically  does  not  exist  at  all  ?  Are  cleanliness  and  martial 
appear anoe  compatible  only  with  a  shaven  face  ?  Or  does  the  soldier 
who  wears  mou^itaches  of  necessity  fight  or  look  worse  than  the  soldier 
who  is  forbidden  to  wear  them?  Are  the  habits  of  the  European 
cleanlier  than  the  habits  of  the  Sepoy  ?  Is  the  excrescence  which 
nature  has  planted  on  Ikces  of  every  color  less  unsiffhtly  on  a  black 
than  a  white  gpround?  Why  is  the  prineipW  of  uniformity  between 
officers  and  men,  carried  to  an  outrageous  excess  in  the  matter  of  a 
wbii»ker,  and  entirely  set  aside  in  the  more  prominent  items  of  belts 
and  white  taping  ?  If  we  really  encourage  cleanliness  by  shavings 
clean  and  eropping  the  uppt'r  hair  in  true  convict  fashion,  would  not 
the  end  be  yet  more  simply  attained  bv  sticking  at  nothing  short  of 
total  baldness  ?  The  assimilalioo  of  lips  and  cheeks  should  clearly 
be  extended  to  an  assimilation  of  mouths  and  noses.  The  officer  in 
a  British  regiment  is  allowed  the  option  of  a  partial  whisker.  Why 
split  the  difference  of  a  hair  and  refuse  him  the  option  of  a  whisker 
in  perfect  bloono,  or  the  additional  comfort  of  ajnoderate  moustache  ? 
We  blush  for  the  credit  of  a  regime  which  requires  at  this  time  of 
day  to  press  the  justice  and  propriety  of  leaving  its  subjects  to  wear 
what  nature  gave  them  in  any  fashion  they  pleased,  consistent  with 
general  usage  and  due  regard  for  personal  decencies." 
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ir  "  smooth-faced"  men  eay,  wearinff  the  beard 
ia3-like,  and  forfeits  conSdence.  Otliers  lufcrt 
ze  of  egregiouB  vanity  to  wear  tbe  beard ;  in 
1  to  consider  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
;  that  ia  disa^eeable  respectiag  beards, 
up  in  defence  of  beards,  we  must  aay  that  this 
it  vanity  is  utterly  illop^cal,  A  beard  erum 
.  man's  face ;  undoubtedly,  if  we  did  but  Know 
)od  and  wise  purpoae.  Hair  grows  on  the  head 
,  as  well  as  on  the  cheeks  and  chin.  Kowif 
}  shave  the  bair  off  his  head  and  browa,  a 
le  does  from  his  chin,  the  chances  are  that  be 
)iighly  laughed  at,  and  yet  one  proceeding  would 
more  senseless  than  the  other. 
e  certain  fact  we  would  mention  with  regard  to 
this.  As  a  general  rule,  every  mannitha 
man  of  strongly -marked  individuality  — 
genius — has  formed  his  own  opinions  —is 
rd — to  a  certain  degree,  frequently  reckless- 
awn  or  cringe  to  any  man.  The  very  fact  of 
beard,  in  the  face,  as  it  were,  of  society  is  a 
heart  and  conscience  is  above  the  paltiy  aid  of 
r  shave. 

lid  not  shave  from  boyhood  op,  they  would  find 
ould  be  flowing,  their  moustaches  light  and  airj, 
a  dignity  to  manhood  and  a  venerableness  to 
shorn  humanity  most  be  strangers, 
tard  ia  not  merely  for  ornament,  it  is  for  n^e. 
does  anything  in  vain,  she  is  economical  ami 
g.  She  would  never  erect  a  bulwark  were  her 
rthy  of  protection,  or  were  there  no  enemy  to 
e  shall  proceed  to  show  that  the  beard  is  inieiid- 
'k,  and  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  health. 
.  a  tendency  to  prevent  diseases  of  the  lung?  by 
I  portals.  The  moustache  particularly,  as  we 
seen,  prevents  the  admission  of  particles  of  du.^l 
3,  which  are  the  froitfol  cause  of  disease.  It 
'cspirator  more  efficient  than  the  canning  buui 
ibricate.  Man  fashions  his  respirator  of  nire 
ught ;  nature  makes  her's  of  hair  placed  wliere 
nd  not  requiring  to  be  put  on  like  a  muzile. 
le  head  and  tJbroat  are  also  prevented  by  wear- 
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If  any  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the  beard  in  summer,  we 
thiDk  it  will  be  found  to  be  chargeable  to  the  manner  of  dress- 
iDgthe  neck.  Lay  aside  flashy  cravats  and  stiff  collars,  leav- 
ing the  neck  free  and  open,  and  the  beard  will  never 
be  felt  to  be  a  burden.  Hear  what  a  well  known  physiologi- 
cal writer  says  on  this  point:  "The  Byronic  fashion  of 
dressing  the  neck  is  preferable  to  all  others.  The  true  plan 
ought  to  be  to  allow  the  beard  to  grow,  and  thus  protect  the 
neck  and  chest.  This  appendage  was  not  created  for  nought, 
and  cannot  be  cut  off  with  impunity." — Weakness  and  dis- 
ease in  the  eyes  may  be  obviated  in  a  great  measure  by 
wearing  the  beard.  There  is  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  upper  lip  and  the  eye.  Every  one  must  have  noticed, 
when  he  has  had  a  small  pimple  upon  his  lip  and  has  squeez- 
ed it,  how  the  tears  will  start  involuntarily  to  his  eyes. 
Shaving  the  upper  lip  with  a  dull  razor  which  pulls  the  hair, 
will  produce  the  same  effect.  Many  can  speak  to  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  wearing  the  beard  upon  weak  eyes.  The  tooth- 
ache, too,  has  been  prevented  by  the  wearing  of  the  beard. 

Frequently  cutting  and  shaving  the  hair  has  a  tendency 
to  make  it  thicker,  hence  the  beard  of  man  becomes  the 
thickest  of  all  human  hair.  The  marrow-like  substance  of 
the  hair  and  its  two  outer  coatings  are  well  seen  in  a  section 
of  hahr  from  a  well  shaved  chin.  The  razor  cuts  it  across  ;  it 
cannot  OTow  longer,  so  it  grows  thicker  and  stronger;  and  each 
fiUce  taiken  away  by  the  shave,  looks  under  the  microscope, 
like  the  section  of  a  bone,  Just  as  a  bone  is  cut  across  when 
a  ham  is  cut  up  in  slices  tor  broiling,  whilst  the  stump  re- 
maining onthe  chin  has  just  the  same  look  as  the  bone  on 
the  section  of  the  grilled  ham  ready  for  the  breakfast  table. 
The  primly  shaved  mouth  is  thickly  dotted  round  by  myriads 
of  hideous  hair  stumps,  with  inner  layer  and  marrow  all  ex^ 
posed.  Fashion,  ever  since  the  days  of  Louis  Quatorze, 
nas  demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  men  continue  to  pay  it. 
Happily  they  do  not  see  the  stumps  of  their  beards  through 
a  QucroBcope,  or  razor  makers  would  starve.  M.  Withof, 
a  carious  investigator  quoted  by  the  celebrated  Haller,  has 
calculated  that  the  hair  of  the  beard  grows  at  the  rate  of  one 
line  and  a  half  in  the  week ;  this  will  give  a  length  of  six 
inches  and  a  half  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  for  a  man  of 
^hty  years  of  age,  thirty  feet  will  have  fallen  before  the 
edge  of  the  razor. 
82 
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W  ordained  that  the  masculine  face  shall  be  protected  and 
adorned  by  the  growth  of  hair.  Irrespective,  therefore,  of 
considerations  of  health  and  comfort,  we  fly  in  the  face  of 
Ood's  providence,  when  we  inconsiderately  divest  our  fea- 
tures of  every  particle  of  their  natural  protection.  Who  so 
forward  as  an  Englishman  to  ridicule  and  condemn  the 
eccentricities  of  other  nations.  The  contracted  feet  of  Chi- 
nese women,  the  long  tails,  the  shaven  heads,  the  scalp  locks 
of  Oriental  races,  excite  our  contempt  at  their  senseless  folly : 
while  follies  on  our  part,  equally  as  senseless,  escape  animad- 
Tersion,  and  are  complacently  attributed  to  the  rational  dic- 
tates, or  to  the  natural  consequences,  of  a  higher  civilization. 
It  was  not  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  was  a  servile  imita- 
tion of  the  first  Qeorge  that  introduced  among  Englishmen 
the  ridiculous  practice  of  di vesting  their  faces  of  every  part- 
icle of  hair.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Qeorge  I.  such  a  practice 
was  unknown,  and  would  have  been  scoffed  at  as  preposte- 
rous. Feelings  of  rancorous  hatred  and  enmity  towards  a 
neighbouring  nation,  with  whom  we  have  perpetually  come 
into  collision,  and  over  whom  we  have  frequently  triumphed, 
have  tended  to  foster  the  practice  into  a  prejudice,  and  to 
perpetuate  it  as  a  national  peculiarity,  distinguishing  us  in 
features,  as  widely  as  we  were  severed  in  feelmgs,  from  our 
miscaUed  natural  enemies.  Intellectual  progress  and  general 
enlightenment  are  fiist  dispelling  such  absurd  prejudices, 
and  overcoming  such  ungenerous  feelings.  Few  care  to 
acknowled^  that  they  entertain  and  cherish  the  bigoted 
opmions  of  bygone  days.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
those  who  share  in  these  antiquated  sentiments  are  fast  dis- 
appearing from  the  arena  of  public  lite.  Common  sense  has 
tnumph^  over  bob  wigs,  pigtails,  grease  and  hair  powder, 
and  will  yet  extend  more  generally  that  protection  to  the 
features  which  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  affords,  and  men 
will  sedulously  cultivate  beard,  whiskers  and  moustache. 
To  apply  Douglas's  defiant  speech  in  a  perverted  sense  : — 

^No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground 
Bat  I  would  beard  hira."* 

With  regard  to  the  growing  fashion  of  again  wearing  the 
luur  profusely  on  the  face,  much  more  might  be  advanced. 
The  prevalence  of  the  moustache  among  Englishmen  may 
be  attributed,  like  many  other  of  our  social  customs,  to  the 

*  Henry  IV.  Act  4  scene  4. 


< 
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I  wliicli  it  is  uow  viewed  among  our  continonlal 
■3.  Indeed,  such  is  the  rage  in  France  for  lung 
d  outrageous  whiskers,  that  where  nature  lias  de- 
ornamont,  the  Parisian  dandies,  like  the  Chinese, 
urse  to  art  to  supply  the  delicioncy ;  and  lidse 
long  certain  classes  there,  are  no  more  unconinioQ 
1  anionfi^t  us.  In  the  event,  too,  of  iha  color  of 
being  red  or  very  li"ht,  it  is  quite  usual  to  dye 
,0  the  "white  stockiiigs '  of  the  horses  in  our  cavalrr 

inological  history  of  beards  (observes  a  recent 
.  writer),  would  be  s  history  of  the  world,  aiidive 
ve  to  trace  it  from  Adara  downwards ;  for  it  is  iJ- 
lain  that  the  hair's  decoration  came  into  fasbioa 

tirst  man  himself;  though  it  is  a  deputed  point, 
coming  into  the  world  a  full  grown  biped,  be 

a  luxuriant  black  beard  from  the  moment  of  hi^ 
it  being  strongly  maintained  by  Martinus  Scrlh- 

others,  tljat  our  first  father  had  no  such  di^iin- 
niark  of  manhood  till  alter  the  fall,  and  that  the 
ihaving  was  thereupon   inflicted  on  him  and  liis 

for  ever ;  and  the  author  of  Bon  Juan  eeeuii 
een  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  says, — 

•<  That  ever  since  the  Tall,  man  for  fail  ain 
Has  had  s  beard  entailed  upon  bis  cliin.'' 

1  the  oriental  nations,  the  Assyrians  appear  to  bave 
renie  care  of  the  beard,  which,  tojndge  from  tlie 
i  from  Nineveh,  they  allowed  to  grow  long,  aiii 
in  so  regular  a  manner,  that  the  represenlatiuiii 
it  almost  be  regarded  as  merely  coovontiona!. 
it  pausing  to  inquire  whether  the  custom  of  sti;'''- 
inrding  the  chin  top,  top  and  top,"  was  prai.'ii.-''J 
triarchs,  it  will  be  sufHcient  to  obseiTc  that  it  iiiu;t 
known  to  Homer ;  for  that  blind  old  bard  of  mi 
■ows  some  of  the  finest  of  his  metaphors  troin  il-e 
-ibing  tlie  fate  of  Troy  as  being  oti  tlie  edge  of  a 

Psahits  we  read  of  Aaron's  beard  ;  and  the  gi'l'lif 
Escuiiipius,  the  father  of  physic,  is  nnivcriaily 
;  po  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  tlii'*^ 
s  a  f  i-ofessional  distinction  with  the  priest  ojhI  tlie 
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doctor  to  keep  their  chins  unshorn,  and  hence  might  have 
arisen  the  proverb  of  the  wisdom  of  the  wig,  and  superior 
sanctity  in  a  quantity  of  hair  depending  from  the  chin.  The 
gods  of  the  ancients  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  '*imper- 
bi3  Apollo,"  always  represented  with  beards  reaching  to 
their  breasts ;  and  Thetis,  we  are  told,  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Iliad,  wishing  to  conciliate  the  great  Jupiter,  sat  at  his 
feet  with  one  hand  embracing  his  knees,  and  the  other 
SDQOothing  his  flowing  beard. 

The  custom  of  shaving  appears  to  have  varied  considerably 
in  different  ages  and  coimtries,  according  to  the  caprice  of 
fashion,thearbitrary  will  of  sovereign  prince8,or  the  necessities 
ofthecUmate;  butthepracticeof  abrasion, nevertheless,  seems 
to  have  become  more  common  as  mankind  have  advanced  in 
civilization.  We  are  told  by  Cicero,  that  for  some  hundred 
years  there  were  no  barbers  in  Rome.  Pliny  and  Varro 
inform  us  that  the  Romans  did  not  begin  to  shave  till  the 
year  of  the  city,  452,  when  Publius  Ticinius  Mena  brought 
over  barbers  from  Sicily.  Scipio  Africanus,  Pliny  adds, 
was  the  first  Roman  who  shaved  every  day. 

Speaking  of  the  early  Roman  Kings,  Juvenal  tells  us 
that  they  were  proud  of  their  long  beards.  And  this  re- 
minds me  of  an  anecdote  I  have  heard,  or  read  somewhere, 
of  the  good  old  King  George  the  Third.  It  is  said  that  the 
monarch,  whose  chin  had  remained  unshorn  for  many  years, 
was  present  at  the  chapel  in  Windsor,  when  the  preacher 
by  an  unfortunate  impediment  in  his  speech,  misread  a  sen- 
tence so  as  to  make  it  appear  "  0  Lord  shave  the  King  I" 
a  lapsus  lingtuB  which,  of  course,  set  the  congregation  into 
hysterics  of  well-bred  laughter. 

Few  fashion  have  undergone  greater  mutations  than 
those  to  which  the  hair  and  beard  have  been  subject.  With 
women  long  tresses— those  natural  jewels  of  the  sex — have 
always  been  admired ;  but  with  men,  the  changes  of  dress, 
manners  and  language  have  been  of  less  importance  than 
the  way  of  cutting  their  beards  and  trimming  their  locks. 
There  was  a  time  when 

"'Twaa  merry  in  hall,  where  beards  wagged  all." 

Whole  nations  have  been  named  from  their  beards.  The 
Tartars  wa^edloud  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Per8ians,because 
they  would  not  consent  to  cut  their  beards  in  the  Turkish 
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Fered  to  the  beards  of  the  senator?, 
ent  and  imperial   Rome,  which  idl 

barbarOQB  TiD^haTen  and  aniacidtu 
fora  by  the  Greeks  till  the  time  of 
i.e.  ii'iO ;  by  the  Romans  tiU  tlie 
Jewa,  from  the  earliei't  period,  till 
y  were  discontinaed  in  this  eoiintrr. 
;ia  had  such  a  horror  of  hair  on  t^e 
officers  to  go  abont  and  cut  off  the 
ia  subjects  who  wore  them  above  a 
I. 
pd,  we  all  know,  is  an  intereetiog  topic 

the  stripling  of  eiiteea  to  the  pa- 
erB  have  wielded  the  destinies  ofem- 

0  by  the  chin  ;  and  have  Bometimea 
ints.  A  ludicrous  tale  ifl  told  of  our 
lio,  by  the  months  of  Lord  Goderich 
allowance  of  two  razors  per  annum, 
y  chins  of  the  West  Indian  negroes, 

. ;  and  Mr.  Hmne,  in  the  House  ol' 
lared  about  that  time,  in  oppo^itiuu 
the  best  instniment  of  the  kind  he 

1  bought  of  a  Jew  boy  some  twelve 
lilling.  Alas  I  for  Sheffield,  if  all  men 
;  BO  long,  and  shave  their  epidennis 
Blonging  to  the  honorable  member. 
jhiloaophers,  called  gymaosophiits, 
long  beards,  which  were  considertd 

The  Assyrians  and  Persians  also 
iir  long  beard  ;  and  St.  Chrvsoslom 
f3  of  Persia  had  their  beards  inter- 
gold  thread.  The  figures  on  the 
e  usually  represented  with  beards, 
is  from  Persepolis,  In  the  Briti:'h 
cans  worea  large  longbeard,  poiuied 

Mercury  was  represented  with  tiiis 
arlier  times  the  fitrnscana  marki\i 

like  scales  of  fish,  or  in  corkscrew 
iS  (says  Winckelmau,  the  first  great 
lairwith  care,)  disposed /^or  e/a^e  (in 
it  exception  in  all  Etruscan  figures. 
\i  of  tie  Ottoman  Empire,  pablisbed 
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in  1709,  draws  this  distinction  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Turks :  "  The  Persians  never  shave  the  hair  upon  the 
upper  lip  ;  but  cut  and  trim  the  beard  upon  their  chin,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  forms  their  several  fancies  lead  them 
to  make  choice  of;  whereas  the  Turks  preserve  with  care  a 
very  long  and  spreading  beai*d,  esteeming  the  deficiency  of 
that  respected  ornament  a  shameful  mark  of  servile  slavery/* 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  affect  long  beards ;  but  nature 
having  denied  their  natural  growth^  they  are  sometimes  sup- 
plied to  the  chin  artificially. 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Theseus,  mentions,  incidentally, 
that  Alexander  cutoff  the  beards  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers, 
that  they  might  not  be  used  as  handles  by  their  enemies  in 
battle ;  for  nothing  is  so  painful  to  the  feelings  as  a  tug  at 
the  beard. 

The  Greeks  continued  to  shave  the  beard  till  the  time  of 
Justinian,  under  whom  long  beards  came  again  into  fashion, 
and  so  continued  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  in  1453.  The  Greek  phuosophers  usually  made  the 
beard  a  distinguishing  feature  in  their  appearance.  Pcrsius 
terms  Socrates  the  bearded  master  (magister  barbatus),  and 
Prudentius  bestows  the  same  title  of  '*  barbatus''  upon  Pla- 
to. Adrian  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  wore 
a  beard.  Plutarch  says  he  wore  it  to  hide  a  large  wart  and 
other  scars  in  his  face.  The  emperors  who  followed  him 
continued  to  wear  the  beard. 

An  antiquarian  writer  has  discovered  that  the  custom  of  shav- 
ing off  the  beard,  on  the  continent,  was  introduced  by  Peter 
Lombard,  1160.  Innocent  III.  confirmed i t with  the nionks  at 
theCouncilof  Lateran,intheyearl200;  and  the  reason  which 
induced  the  Council  to  make  the  injunction  for  shaving 
beards  was,  lest  in  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  Sacrament 
the  beard  might  touch  the  bread  and  wine,  or  crumbs  and 
drops  fall  ana  stick  upon  it. 

ITie  clergy,  however,  were  averse  to  this  change,  and  it 
appears  that  in  France,  from  1515  to  1547,  Francis  I.  made 
the  priests  pay  a  large  sum  for  wearing  their  beards. 

The  Christian  priests  seem  to  have  adopted  the  custom 
of  wearing  beards  from  opposition  to  the  heathen  and  Egypt- 
ian priests  who  shaved  themselves. 

Southey,  in  The  Doctor ^  tell  us  of  an  insolent  mesf^age 
sent  by  one  of  the  early  kings  of  North  Wales  to  King 
Arthur.    And  this  was  his  message — 
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"  Gretyne  wel  Kynre  Arthur  in  llii5  manere  wjee,  esv- 
i2«,  ■  ihat  KjTige  Ryons  had  dUcomfyie  and  overcom* 
t.*aven  Kyijpes.  and  everyche  of  hern  did  bym  boma^'*, 
id  that  was  this ;  ihey  gal  hym  tteir  berdys  clene  liajne 
r,  as  raoche  as  tber  was  ;  wliertbr  the  me&^er  came  ui 
yng«  Anhur'3  btrd.  For  Kyn^  Ryons  bud  panyl'/l  i 
.atiT^  with  kyn^res  berdes,  and  there  lacked  one  piacem 
ienianlel,  whertorhe  e*ntlor  his  herd,  or  elibe  jroiJ va'.re 
to  his  landos.  and  brenne  and  slee,  and  never  Itve  iji  m 
iTe  thi  hede  and  ihi  herd." 
According"  to  Eludibras,  we  should  always 
"  Speak  vith  respect  ixid  hoFioar 
Bj^th  oi  tbe  beu-d  sod  tbe  bt^Ard's  orner.' 
Tho  Ancio-Saions  at  tbt-ir  arrival  in  Britain,  and  f.r  i 
'nsiJ'.Ti'uTe  time  after,  wore  beards.  The  Norman*  i:;: 
i!y  shaved  their  beards  ihemjelvw,  bat  when  they  teca:>ie 
iisessed  of  authority  they  oblig>?d  othere  to  imitate  li-^* 
.amj.Ie.  It  is  meouoned  by  some  of  our  hii'.jrlsni  si  a.'. 
the  most  wanton  acts  of  tyranny  in  William  tbe  Con ';in-ror. 
a;  he  compelled  the  Eagliih  (who  had  been  accn>;>:iiiritu 
[  the  hair  of  their  npf-er  lips  grow)  to  shave  their  w:.;-^ 
ards ;  and  this  was  so  disajreeab'.e  to  many  of  ttcai.tt.i. 
■:y  oIii>?e  rather  to  abanion  their  country  than  to  loje  d-T 
liikers.  Ordericns  Vitalis  relates  a  curious  ateO'lf.e  d 
enry  I„  submittinj  to  lose  hi;  beard  at  the  pemotiitrin;? 
J  by  the  hands  ci  5er!o,  .Archbishop  of  Sees. 
In  the  higher  elates  uf  society  the  heard,  in  a  gTfSti:  :r 
e:^*  degree,  was  en.'OTirag^-d  by  the  English  for  a  s^t.^  ■_ 
iturit-s,  a*  is  eviJerit  iKai  tie  sepulchril  monum-r^ti  "• 
ijs  aui  chief  n.:.Lili:y.  and  from  portrails  where  ti:y  ^ 
tin.  tiward  111,  is  rvpreiento-d  upon  his  tomb  a:  ^^-^t- 
□;ttr,  wi:L  ab-.^'ard  wLich  woiiM  have  graoi^i  a  f---': 
=r.  Jtowe.  in  hi?  .Etna's,  nnier  ii>j.  savs,  *"Ti.^  .'-i  -- 
ly  the  kir.i  i,lieury  Vlil.i  commaaJed  all  at-;-t  .^^ 
irt  to  p^'li  tLtir  heals,  and  to  jive  them  eiimp'.e  he  ci'-i--  | 
cirn  L.ad  to  b?  p:Ced.  and  Lr:-ni  ihenoetVrjh  Lis  c-.-*^ 
!:-?  knotted  and  no  more  shaven. 

The  practice  ol  w^-st::;^  the  b-Sird  continii-t-i  to  a  Is't  T-r 
1.  ai.i  the  reai^r  will  r^aiilv  call  to  r^^X'^ection  ~i  J-  :■ 
;i  of  raTili-i.  Ma.-i-a:;  of  W'irches'.ir.  Car-iiial  r.)^.  i-i 
-■"■p  Gardi:;r,-r,  all  omaj:;et:ied  wiihiitwiiiT  trfaris. i^ t-- 
■a  It:'  iJa.ry  I,  The  e-Miititetititors  en  Shiisr-^re  s-  '^■ 
'  in  lie  rtij^  cf  Eliiah-e:h  t-^aris  oi 'iirertEt  ct;:  ""-^ 
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appropriated  to  different  characters  and  professions.  The 
soldier  had  one  fashion,  the  jud^e  another,  the  bishop 
different  from  both.  While  the  CTiurchinan  wore  a  long 
beard  and  moustaches  that  flowed  on  the  breast,  and  was 
known  as  the  cathedral  beard,  the  soldier  wore  the  spade 
beard  and  the  stiletto  beard,  coually  indicative  of  their  call- 
ing. These  beards  were  so  called  from  their  fancied  resem- 
blance to  these  weapons. 

Malone  has  quoted  an  old  ballad,  inserted  in  a  miscellany, 
entitled  Le  Prince  d! Amour ^m  1660,  in  which  some  of  these 
forms  are  described  and  appropriated : — 


"How  (rfbMrda  there  be 
flnch  a  eompanie, 

Of  fubtoiu  ineh  %  throng, 
TlMt  it  is  very  hard 
To  treat  of  the  beard. 

Though  it  be  ne'er  ao  long. 

"The  Midler's  beard 
Doth  match  In  this  herd 
In  flgnre  lllie  a  spade, 


With  irhlch  he  wm  make 
His  enemies  quake 
To  thinlL  their  grare  k  made. 

**  The  stiletto  beard, 
O,  it  makes  me  afeard. 

It  Is  so  sharp  beneath  : 
For  he  that  doth  place 
A  daffger  in  his  face, 

What  wears  he  in  hU  sheath  T" 


John  Taylor,  the  Water-poet,  in  his  Whip  of  Pride,  also 
particularizes  the  fashions  of  the  beard,&c.,as  they  still  con- 
tinue to  subsist  in  his  day : — 

**  Now  a  few  lines  to  paper  I  will  put, 

Of  men's  beards'  fltrange  and  rariably  cut ; 

In  which  there's  some  do  take  as  vain  a  pride. 

As  almost  in  all  other  things  besidOi 

Some  are  rvsp'd  most  substantial,  like  a  brush. 

Which  makes  a  nat'ral  wit  known  by  the  bush. 

(And  io  my  time  of  some  men  I  liave  heard. 

Whose  wisdom  hare  been  only  wealth  and  beard.) 

Many  of  these  the  proverb  well  doth  fit. 

Which  says,  *  Bush  natural,  more  hair  than  wit' 

Some  seem  as  thoy  were  starched  stiff  and  Ane, 

Like  to  the  bristles  of  some  angry  swine ; 

And  some  (to  set  their  lx>ve's  desire  on  edge) 

Are  cut  and  pruned  like  to  a  quickset  hedge. 

Some  like  a  spade,  some  like  a  fork,  some  square. 

Some  round,  some  mow'd  like  stubble,  some  stark  bare. 

Some  sharp.  stUettofiashion,  dagger- like. 

That  may  with  whisp  ring,  a  man's  eyes  outpike ; 

Some  with  the  hammer- cut,  or  lloman  T. 

Their  beards  extravagant  reform'd  must  be ; 

Some  with  the  quadrate,  some  triangle  fashion. 

Some  circular,  some  oval  in  translation ; 

Some  perpendicular  in  longitude. 

Some  like  a  thicket  for  their  crassitude. 

That  heights,  depths,  breadth^  triform,  square,  oval,  round, 

And  rules  geometrical  in  beards  are  found. 

Besides  the  upper  lips  strange  variation* 

Corrected  from  mutation  to  mutation ; 

As  'twere  from  tithing  unto  tithing  sent, 

iVitfe  gives  to  ^priAt  continual  punishment. 

Some  (spite  their  teeth)  like  thatch'd  eaves  downward  grows, 

And  some  grow  upwards  in  despite  their  nose ; 

Some  their  moustaches  of  such  length  do  keep. 

That  very  well  they  may  a  manger  sweep. 

Which  in  beer,  ale,  or  wine  they  drinking  plunge, 

And  tack  the  Uquor  up  as  'twere  a  sponge. 
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Their  upper  dupi  liks  pMfaaolu 
The  mrtwii  thu  (Mkn  UUon)  • 
Aoqnltlaftd  with  euii  mi't  vftdi 

William  Rnfua,  the  second 
was  BO  c^ed  for  Mb  red  benrc 
sarnamea  in  manhood  from  ti 
and  not  as  now  by  inheritai 
East-the  Nelson  of  the  Turh 
Doria — Haireddin  Pssha,  bet 
Barbarossa  or  Redbeard,  aeqt 
as  did  Frederick  the  Firat  ot  ( 
baroBsa ;  and  who  doea  not  re 
interest  wherein  Bluebeard  sa 
to  hiB  lust. 

William  FitzOBbert,  orLonj 
reintroduced  among  the  peopl 
origin,  the  fashion  of  long  liai 
citizens  and  Normans,  and,  fi 
hanging  down  to  the  waist,  ot 
he  is  best  known  to  posterity. 

Jean  Staminger,  a  citizen  an 
of  Brannan,  upon  the  river  Ji 
died  Sept.  28,  1567,  hadarei 
reached  to  his  feet,  and  rendi 
attraction,  especially  to  Btrans 

Martin  Van  Butcbell,  faU 
Butchell,  had  a  very  long  ui< 
beTond  bis  waist. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  a  lo 
by  the  Normans,  graduwly  re 
I'udors  we  find  the  portraiis  ol 
warlike,  with  bristling  hair  an' 
cboly  interest  clings  still  to  tl 
Thomas  More,  wno,  when  I 
lifted  high  bis  axe  to  perform 
weak  hand  from  the  block,  ext 
till  I  have  put  aside  my  bea 
treason."  And  again  there  is 
but  unfortunate.  Sir  Walter  B 
visited  him  in  the  Tower  to  tri 
him,  "  Desist,  dear  sir;  there 
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the  king  and  me  about  this  head,  and  I  don't  wish  to  lay 
out  any  capital  upon  it  till  the  cause  is  tried." 

It  wa$  the  custom  of  old  to  color  the  beard  (uid  whiskers 
artificially,  either  for  dis^ise  or  foppery ;  softness  in  love, 
or  ferocity  in  war.  Amafit  alludes  to  it,  and  states  "  that 
the  people  of  India  daub  their  beards  white,  red,  purple  and 
green." 

In  former  times  as  much  pains  were  bestowed  on  dress- 
ing the  beard,  as  in  later  ones  upon  dressing  the  hair. 
Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  braided  with  threads 
of  ffold.  It  was  dyed  to  all  colors,  according  to  the  mode, 
and  cut  to  all  shapes. 

In  Lodowick  Barry's  comedy  of  Sam  Alley,  1611,  one 
of  the  characters  asks  '*  What  colored  beard  comes  next  my 
window  f"  receiving  for  answer,  •'  A  black  man's,  I  think. 
To  which  comes  the  response,  ''  I  think  a  red,  for  that  is 
modt  in  fashion/'  In  Ben  Jonson's  Sil^t  Woman,  the  bar- 
ber exclaims, ' '  I  have  fitted  my  divine  and  canonist,  dyed 
their  beards  and  all." 

The  church  never  showed  itself  so  great  an  enemy  to  the 
beard  as  to  long  hair  on  the  head.  It  generally  allowed 
fashion  to  take  its  own  course,  both  with  regard  to  the  chin 
and  the  upper  lip.  This  fashion  varied  continually ;  for 
we  find  that  in  little  more  than  a  century  after  the  time  of 
Richard  I.,  when  beards  were  short,  that  they  had  again 
become  so  long  as  to  be  mentioned  in  the  famous  epigram 
madQ  by  the  ^ots,  who  visited  London  in  1327,  which  ran 
as  follows  ;— 

**  Long  beardf,  beartletse ; 
Painted  hoode,  witleeae ; 
Grey  coata,  gracelesse , 
Makes  England  thrifUeate.'* 

When  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ascended  the  throne  of 
Spain,  being  only  16,  he  had  no  beard.  It  was  not  to  bo 
expected  that  the  obsequious  parasites  who  always  surround 
a  monarch  could  presume  to  look  more  virile  than  their 
master.  Immediately  all  the  courtiers  appeared  beardless, 
with  the  exc€n)tion  of  such  few  grave  old  men  as  had  out- 
grown the  influence  of  fashion,  and  who  had  determined  to 
oie  bearded  as  they  had  lived.  Sober  people,  in  general, 
saw  this  revolution  with  sorrow  and  alarm,  and  thought 
that  every  manly  virtue  would  be  banished  with  the  beard. 
It  became  at  the  time  a  common  saying,  ''  We  have  no 
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longer  souls  since  we  bare  losi 
part  of  his  reign  the  beard  was : 
on  bis  medal  witb  a  flowing  bt 

In  France  the  beard  fell  inU 
Henry  IV.,  from  tbe  mere  rea 
XIII.,  was  too  young  to  ba^ 
immediate  friends  of  the  great 
8ully  among  tbe  rest,  refused 
notwithstanding  the  jeera  of  tt 

Tbe  beard  now  gradually 
Charles  I.  was  the  last  in  wmc 
risbed.  After  the  restoration 
tsches  or  wbiskera  continued, 
sbaveQ ;  and  in  a  short  time 
entire  face  became  universal. 

In  Kusaia  it  continued  some 
"  Hudibras  "  alludes  to  tbe  be 
sian  standard ;"  which  Grey  il 
tract  from  7Xe  Northern  Wor 
the  Great  and  his  illustrious  i 
1728). 

'■  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  id  bis  Tre 
Russian  nobilitj  and  geDtrj,accoD 
grosi  andbusb;,  they  therefore  noi 
haTe  them  long  and  broad.  Tbii  I 
the  time  of  (he  Czar.Peter  tbe  Grea 
theie  ornamentB,  sometimet  b;  ]a;i 
at  others  bj  ordering  those  he  fouu 
□pbj  theroots,  or  shaved  with  a  blu 
it,  and  b;  these  means  scarce  »  be 
death  ;  but  such  a  veneratLon  had 
gravitj,  that  many  of  (hem  careful 
cabinets,  to  be  buried  nith  theui,  in: 
make  but  an  odd  (igure  in  the  grav 
Bnperor  Peter  eet  about  this  refoi 
given  that  the  people  might  get  ovi 
Dance,  after  nbich  ever;  man  who 
paj  a  tan  of  one  hundred  roubles, 
upon  a  lower  footing,  and  allowed  I 
a  cobeok  every  time  they  passed  Ihi 
a  very  coDsiderable  revenue  was  c 
collectors  KS.ve  in  receipt  for  its  pa 
eipreasly  for  this  purpose,  and  call 
bore  the  figure  of  a  nose,  moutb  ai 
beard,  surmounted  by  the  words' 
circled  by  a  wrrutb,  and  stamped  w 
the  reverse  it  bore  the  date  of  the  ' 
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Wear  a  beard  was  obliged  to  prodace  this  receipt  on  his  entry  ioto  a 
town.  Those  who  were  refractory  and  refused  to  pay  the  tax  were 
thrown  into  prison.'** 

As  the  hair  began  to  be  worn  shortened,  the  beard  was 
allowed  to  flow.  Indeed  this  compensatory  process  has  al- 
ways obtained ;  in  no  age  were  the  hair  and  beard  allowed 
to  m)w  long  at  the  same  time. 

Sbakspere  was  constantly  alluding  to  the  beard.  In  his 
day  this  term  included  the  three  more  modem  subdivisions 
of  beard,  moustache,  and  whisker — they  were  all  then  worn 
in  one.  '•  Did  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a 
glover's  paring-knife  ?"  asks  one  of  his  characters,  clearly 
alluding  to  the  extent  of  cheek  it  covered,  and  which  was  a 
common  fashion  with  military  men  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  looked  sufliciently  formidable,  and  took 
least  trouble  in  trimming  and  dressing.  In  Henry  the 
ftfth^  act  3,  sc.  6,  Shakspere  makes  Qower  exclaim,  "  What 
a  beard  of  the  general's  cut,  and  a  horrid  suit  of  the  camp, 
will  do  among  foaming  bottles  and  ale-washed  wits,  is  won- 
derful to  be  thought  on  !"  In  a  word,  the  period,  par  ex- 
cellence, of  mamificent  barbes  comprised  the  ena  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

With  the  renewed  triumph  of  long  hair,  the  beard  gradu- 
ally shrank  up ;  first  assuming  a  torked  appearance,  then 
dwindling  to  a  peak,  and  ultimately  vanishing  altogether. 

Although  we  are  told  that  the  fashion  of  smooth  faces 
"  came  in  with  the  Conqueror/'  like  so  many  noble  families, 
yet  it  must  be  understood  that  it  was  principally  popular 
with  courtiers  and  rich  men ;  for  by  reference  to  Fairholt*fl 
English  Costumes,  we  find  that  the  a^ed,  the  unfashionable, 
and  the  lovers  of  old  customs  still  delighted  for  many  years 
in  beardsand  whiskers  of  formidable  dimensions — the  square, 
the  Franklin,  the  forked,  the  curly  and  the  corkscrew.  In 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  we  are  tola : — 

"  A  merchant  there  was  with  a  forked  heard." 

In  the  course  of  time,  we  read  of  knights  with  "golden 
curls "  about  their  faces,  a  sure  sign  of  Saxon  blood  and 
linea^ ;  and  of  some  bucks  who  wore  their  moustaches 
curled  in  a  manner  so  unique  as  almost  to  rival  the  splen- 
did beards  of  the  Ninevites,  who  appear,  by  the  relics  re- 
cently imported  by  Mr.  Layard,  to  have  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  their  facial  ornaments. 

*  See  Machay's  Popular  Delusions. 
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i;  n.  To  ful  Ou  Ute  beard  ^^a;  r*- 
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:^c^  maiiT  Ea;;en  nati-rs^,  Ti; 
il  U  5::J^red  to  grew  !c=^.  ar ;  _' 
j-nc-a-.  feT'^irlier  ii  as  a  disriz^-^iiilri 
irds  Dot  o-fre'i-eQ-^y  T-ss-ch  lo  iirs 
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i3«!  «'fiaures  frrm  la*  :i^:i  :i" 
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fore  conceive  the  height  of  the  contemptuotiB  indignity  of- 
fered to  the  ambassadors  of  David  by  Hanun  ( 2  Samuel, 
X.  V.  4.)  Many  people  would  prefer  death  to  tliia  kind  of 
treatment. 

The  Arab  makes  the  preservation  of  the  beard  a  capital 
point  of  religion,  because  Mahomet  never  cut  off  his  ;  and 
with  them,  as  with  the  Turks,  the  beard  is  a  token  of  au- 
thority and  liberty.  They  consider  the  beard  the  perfection 
of  the  human  face,  which,  in  their  opinion,  woula  be  more 
disfigured  by  its  loss  than  by  that  of  the  noae.  To  kiss  the 
beard  is  the  prevalent  and  respectful  mode  of  salutation  by 
^ives,  children  and  friends. 

Mr.  J.  A.  St.  John,  in  his  Isis,  aw  Egyptian  Pilgrimage, 
biases  as  follows : — 

''  When  1  arrived  at  Thebes  I  had  one  of  the  handsomest 
beards  in  the  world,  black  as  jet,  and  descending  in  curls 
and  waves  over  my  breast.  This  was  a  great  recommend- 
ation to  me  among  the  Arabs,  and  I  fear  I  must  attribute 
to  it  much  of  the  influence  I  possessed  over  them.  Often 
and  often,  while  passing  along  the  streets  of  Goumou, 
Kamak,  and  Luxor,  the  women  and  the  old  men,  as  they 
sat  on  the  stone  inastabak  beside  their  doors,  would  exclaim 
to  each  oth(  r,  '  Wallah,  by  God,  has  not  he  a  beard !'  " 

The  late  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  his  very  interesting 
Sketches  of  Persia,  gives  a  curious  gossiping  account  of 
the  estimation  in  which  barbers  are  held  in  that  country, 
and  the  wealth  which  they  frequently  obtain.  Their  skill 
in  shaving  the  heads  and  trimming  the  beards  of  kings  and 
nobles,  though  highly  prized,  is  subordinate  to  that  which 
they  display  as  attendants  at  the  warm  bath.  It  is  on  their 
superior  address  in  rubbing,  pinching,  joint-cracking,  and 
cleansing  the  human  firame  at  the  Mummums,  that  their 
fame  is  established.  The  luxury  of  the  bath  in  Persia  is 
enjoyed  by  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Among 
the  various  attendants,  the  man  of  most  consequence  is  the 
dellak^  or  barber.  For  he  who  has  the  honor  to  bathe  and 
shave  a  king,  must  not  only  be  perfect  in  his  art,  but  also 
a  man  altogether  trustworthy;  and  confidence  amongst 
eastern  rulers  is  usually  followed  by  favor,  and  with  favor 
comes  fortune.  This  accounts  for  barbers  building  public 
bridges  in  Persia  I 

*'  I  was  one  daj  (savs  Sir  Joho)  speaking  to  my  friend  Meerza  Agjt 
of  the  munificence  of  the  barber  of  the  g^eat    Abbas,  in  a  manner 
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which  implied  doubt  of  the  fact.  1 
the  barbvrs  of  the  Seflavean  monu 
he  aaid,  ■  that  the  EhiiterBah  tjlu 
Hot  tovereign,  in  the  abunrlance  o 
self  close  to  the  royal  bath  at  Tehe 
'  he  ia  entitled  to  riche*,  for  he  i»  . 
liliATt,  and  has  had  for  a  long  peri 
ni6cent  beard  of  hii  migestjr,  whi 
for  Tears,  the  pride  of  Peraia.' 

•  Well,'  I  replied, '  if  jour  pert 
■ion,  1  nil)  DO  longer  doubt  the  wi 
for  that  monarch,  though  he  woi 
trevellers  and  observe  from  puntii 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  very 
no  duubt,  waa,  as  he  deserved  to  b 

"  This  conversation  led  to  a  loi 
beards,  upon  which  subject  mj  tr. 
friends  had  never  seen,  enabled  m 
mation.  I  told  them  manj  stori 
ling  between  the  territories  of  Cat 
beards  and  whiskers  to  the  Got 
prtHnpt  to  destroy  any  one  who  m< 
a  conabJTied  feeling  of  religion  Ml' 
tiou  of  life  itself  as  slight,  in  com 
bair  of  these  beards. 

"  I  next  informed  them  how  t 
were  once  honoured  in  Europe, 
great  John  de  Cantro,  a  former  G 
Porlugue&e  possessions  in  India, 
ble  loan  from  the  citixens  of  Ooa, 
loss  for  an  adequate  security.*  B 
bonei  of  his  gallant  son  Don  Fer 
battle ;  but  finding,  on  opening  th 
trid,  be  otTered,  as  next  dear  to 
cherished  moustaches.  This  aeci 
ately  returned  with  more  than  th 
vying  with  each  other  who  should 
■  pledge. 

*'T&e  Persians  of  my  audience 
combined  feeling  of  pleasure  and  j 
the  valne  of  that  ornament  of  the 
one  of  the  party,  said  to  me  with  I 
mission  wear  mouatachei  in  com[ 
Persians ;  but  is  it  true  that  man? 
them,  and  that  the;  are  again  like! 
I  saiii,  perhaps  they  miglit ;  addi 
the  case,  if  there  appeared  the  slii 
to  account  in  the  money  market  111 

"  These  facts  are  mpnlioned  in 
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A  Grand  Vizier  of  Constantinople  is  also  reported  to  have 
ODce  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money  on  the  security  of  his 
beard  and  whiskers ;  and  such  was  the  faith  of  his  creditors 
in  the  honor  of  a  beard,  that  it  is  said  they  were  content  to 
visit  their  debtor  occasionally,  to  see  that  their  security 
was  safely  growing  curly  on  his  face. 

*•  It  is,**  says  D'Arvieux,  who  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  sentiments  of  the  Arabs  in  regard  to  the  beard,  **  a  greater 
mark  of  infamy  in  Arabia  to  cut  a  man*8  beard  off,  than  it  is  with  us 
to  whip  a  fellow  at  the  cart's  tail,  or  to  burn  him  in  the  hand.  Many 
people  in  that  country  would  rather  die  than  incur  that  punishment. 
I  »aw  an  Arab  who  had  received  a  musket  shot  in  the  jaw,  and  who 
was  determined  rather  to  perish  than  to  allow  the  surgeon  to  cut  his 
beard  off  to  dress  his  wound.  His  resolution  was  at  length  overcome; 
but  not  until  the  wound  was  beginning  to  gangrene.  He  never  al* 
lowed  himself  to  be  seen  while  his  beard  was  off;  and  when  at  last 
he  got  abroad,  he  went  always  with  his  face  covered  with  a  black 
teil,  that  he  might  not  be  seen  without  a  beard  ;  and  this  he  did  till 
his  beard  had  grown  again  into  a  considerable  length." 

Burckhardt  also  remarks,  that  the  Arabs  who  have  from 
any  cause  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  beard,  invariably 
conceal  themselves  from  view  until  their  beard  has  grown 
again. 

To  cut  off  the  tail  of  a  Chinese  is  in  use  as  a  national 
punishment.  The  Parsees  are  always  shaven  all  over  the 
nead,  and  should  he  chance  to  remove  his  skull-cap  (or  in- 
door covering),  the  Parsee  always  places  his  hand  on  his 
crown,  as  if  in  shame  of  his  bare  head,  and  keeps  it  there 
till  his  cap  is  replaced. 

In  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Hevierv,  some  eight  years 
ago,  mention  was  made  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dawson  Damer 
having  requested  a  lock  of  Mehemet  Ali's  hair,  to  place  in 
a  collection  which  already  boasted  the  hair  of  Nelson,  Na- 
poleon, and  Wellington,  when  she  was  gallantly  informed 
by  the  Pacha,  that  in  his  will  he  would  request  his  son 
Ibrahim  Pacha  to  present  her  with  his  beard. 

Swearing  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  is  the  Mussulman 
form  of  bath.  Nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scliinde, 
wLether  Mussulmen  or  Hindoos,  wear  beards,  which  they 
often  dye  of  a  red  colour. 

Before  the  revolution  of  1830,  neither  the  French  nor 
Belgian  citizens  were  remarkable  for  their  moustaches ;  but 
after  that  event  there  was  hardly  a  shopkeeper  either  iu 
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it  did  not  know  where  to  go  to,  like  a  youth  who  has  ven- 
tured out  into  the  middle  of  a  ball-room  with  all  eyes  upon 
Wm.  Yonder  bunch  of  bristles  twists  the  contrary  way, 
under  the  owner's  ears ;  he  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him, 
tell  why  it  retrograded  so.  The  fourth  citizen,  with  the 
vast  Pacific  of  a  face,  has  little  whiskers,  which  seemed  to 
bave  stopped  short  after  two  inches  of  voyage,  as  though 
^bast  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  double  such  a  Cape 
Horn  of  a  chin.  We  perceive  coming  a  tremendous 
pair,  running  over  the  shirt  collar  in  luxuriant  profusion. 
Yet,  we  see,  as  the  Colonel  or  General  takes  off  his  hat  to 
that  lady,  that  he  is  quite  bald — those  whiskers  are,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  a  tremendous  land-slip,  from  the  veteran's 
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Abt.  v.— XAVIER  DE  EAVIGNAN. 

De  Ravi^nan,  Sa  Tie,  Set  (Euvret ;  par  M.  Pgu]L;uljl- 
s,  CImrics  Douiiiol,  1859. 

iers  of  English  works  of  fiction  published  dnririE  tbc 
ily  years,  it  must  be  a  puzzle  to  guess  wlieiice  cnuU 
e  ail  the  evil  disposed  Jexuits,  plotting  and  doing 
L  of'mischief  through  the  well  or  ill-ffriilen  jages  in 
Waverlei/  and  his  brothers  wrought  an  i  m  prove  ice  nt 
rid  of  imaginntive  prose,  but  the  quasi  evil-di^po^t^ 
of  Ignatius  still  retained  their  bad  emineiiir,  s!id 
alt  the  evil  in  ihtir  power  to  Sir  Reginald  Moiilfo''- 
Aiicia  as  in  limes  past.  Catholic  Etnancipalion  i;  A 
ued  ;  the  persons  Olid  principles  of  Catholics,  lav  nuJ 
heller  known  nnd  understood  ;  Tnelo-dramatic  vilLiins 
i-desigiiiiig  knaves  will  be  sought  for  in  other 
.  well  as  in  the  cell  aud  the  confessional! — B_v  no 
Our  living  writers  still  resort  to  the  same  haaiii*  lor 
eputable  character',  as  the  coteiiiporariesof  £Wj;;i' 
'.le  nr  the  now-unknown  author  of  "  Saff»  tic  lo  k<r 
',  What!"' 

he  epoch  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  the  crop 
more  proli&c  Ibnn  ever;  and  publishers  6nd  it  pro- 
rcFUscitafe  even  such  wrelclied  productions  as  the 
)r  the  Monkt  of  LeadenAali,  for  though  the  Jesuus 
s  were  unborn  when  Prince  Hal  look  parses  tliFir 
buried  relntions,  the  monks  and  friars,  were  sit  abve, 
pt  for  evil  doings. 

leduction  could  be  strictly  drawn  from  the  conlenipl'- 
is  mighty,  many-sided  mass  of  fleeting  literaturt- ,  if  it 
ling  like  a  true  reflection  of  the  state  of  society  eiii  fr 
r  present  times  ?  merely  this : — Only  for  the  suptt- 
trength,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  omnipresenc*  oi 
ipsies,  madmen,  outlaws,  and  brigands,  ail  liif 
gentry  and  aged  widows  for  eight  centuries  iroiiii 
I  deprived  of  their  little  property,  the  niiiurs 
0  beggary  on  coming  to  age,  young  gemtcn^fn 
'  of  the  wedding  day,  killed  by  ambushed  parties,  tml 
ting  or  fainting  lady-loves  carriedaway  before  il.iir 
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djing  eyes ;  and  all  done  bj  the  contrivance  of  diabolical 
minded,  scowling  fiends  in  soutanes  and  s>bovel  hats.  How 
the  frame  work  of  society  has  held  together  under  such  a  dis- 
pensation, is  not  easy  to  conceive,  nor  have  the  romancers 
deigned  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  problem. 

Let  us  be  allowed  to  imagine  a  not  very  improbable  case 
under  these  circumstances.  A  coutitry  recluse,  deriving  his 
information,  from  the  anthorities  that  rule  in  circulating 
libraries,  entertains  a  heartfelt  conviction  that  all  the  evils  that 
DOW  plague  humanity,  were  hatched  in  the  Old  Castle  of  Loyola, 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  has 
never  seen  a  live  Jesuit,  and  the  Parish  Priest  and  Curate  in 
his  neighbourhood  do  not  resemble  in  the  least  particular,  such 
pictures  as  he  finds  scattered  through  his  favorite  works  of 
reference.  He  finds  their  time  occupied  in  the  ordinary  duties 
of  spiritual  shepherds,  set  over  a  sincere  though  wayward  and 
excitable  flock,  but  he  knows  from  the  information  given  in  Fa- 
ther Eustace^  7%e  Lady  and  the  Priest^  Beatrice  or  the  Unknown 
Relatives^  The  Convict^  Devereux,  The  Bosom  Friend,  Aspen 
Court^  and  other  trust-worthy  productions,  that  such  monsters 
are  to  be  found ;  and  he  feels  a  conviction  that  it  is  his 
mission  to  discover  and  unmask  them  before  the  eyes  of  a 
careless  and  too  trusting  generation.  Hearing  that  the  Irish 
Metroplis  is  kept  in  terror  by  a  body  of  strong,  dark-coated 

i^oung  men,  whose  hats  are  distinguished  by  a  rim  of  glazed 
eather,  and  who,  though  supported  by  the  negligent  British 
Qoveniment,  are  the  secret  spies  and  devoted  champions  of  its 
implacable  foe,  he  takes  a  second  class  ticket,  and  is  found  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  in  Mountjoy  square  west,  making 
marked  enquiries  concerning  the  morals  and  habitudes  of  the 
inmates  of  a  house  in  its  neighbourhood,  He  will  not  be  put 
off  with  vague  or  equivocating  information :  his  enquiries  will 
go  to  the  marrow  of  the  matter,  his  eyes  will  pierce  mill  stones, 
or  granite  walls  just  as  opaque  ;  and  if  necessary,  he  will  aid  the 

*  tioDorable  exception  from  the  animus  of  the  above  named  works, 
must  be  made  in  favour  of  The  Young  Duke,  Henrietta  Temple, 
Coningtby,  Sybil,  and  other  productions  of  their  author,  who  with  his 
eyes  fully  open  to  the  expediency  of  flattering  the  public  prejudice,  has 
sought  his  most  estimable  characters,  and  most  pleasing  social  pictures 
among  the  old  Catholic  families  of  England.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  his  political  articles  or  parliamentary  speeches,  his  novels  have  not 
pandered  to  a  vitiated  taste  in  the  public. 
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Bun  at  noon  day  by  a  hrtj-gai 
honest  man,  but  a  triple-dji 
respectable  heads  of  families,  pel 
and  ragged  little  bo;>.  He  risi 
examines  the  interior  of  the  dwel 
the  expected  discover;  than  whe 
the  f  oung  ladies  and  gentlemen  < 
ance  at  the  confessional,  give  m 
and  better  example  to  the  worli 
heads  of  families  diacharge  tl 
effectaallj'  to  each  other,  and  (o 
man  grumbles  less  when  offered 
toTtit  an  extra  six -pence  from  the  i 
that  the  policeman,  when  angei 
public  peace,  does  his  neceesar; 
permits  ;  and  that  the  barefoot  c 
ducted  men  and  women,  and  are 
and  Orange  Gorman. 

Taking  &  precis  of  the  ordinar 
for  whom  his  quest  was  made,  h 
ing  and  morning  prayer,  celel 
Bpiritual  comfort  of  laboarers,  am 
tnally  derout  citizens,  and  speni 
administering  comfort  to  the  ove 
the  perpleiied,  and  knowledge  to 
lits  remaining  time  in  derotJonal 
instructions  either  iiecuUr  or  thee 
to  liis  care.  He  finds  frugality 
in  the  modest  furniture  of  his  ap 
personal  property  ;  and  he  says 
evil  lo  his  neighbour,  and  comn 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  this  lift 
of  noD-enjoyment  as  far  as  can  b 
Miss  Sinclair,  Mrs.  Trollope, 
Brooks,  Mr.  James,  and  Sir  Edt 
made  as  conscientious  a  perquisit 
and  are  therefore  not  lo  be  truste 

"  However,  as  Ireland  foruish 
Christian  life,  Catholic  and  Prote 
each  party  naturally  wishes  to  a| 
other,  it  is  not  to  be  wonder 
jircsent  its  fairest  aspect  in  this  fa 
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exaiBine  the  cootiuent  where  Mrs*  Grundy  a  name  is  lees  terri- 
ble. Look  at  the  moand  of  the  abominations  of  the  system 
piled  np  by  that  model  of  purity,  philanthropy,  and  trulh-tell- 
ing,  Eugene  Sue.  I  will  not,  however,  blindly  trust  to  his  guid- 
ance. I  will  look  with  my  own  eyes  on  the  social  aspect  of 
Paris,  see  whether  it  is  affected  for  the  better  or  worte  by  the 
inflaence  of  the  ^ Parti  PrStre'  and  like  a  free  and  conscienti- 
ons  Protestant,  draw  my  own  conclusions." 

After  a  suitable  time  spent  in  that  Vanity  Fair,  our  wanderer 
in  search  of  Miss  Sinclair's  Jesuit,  sets  out  on  his  return  wilh 
tlie  conviction,  that  only  for  tlie  incessant,  untiring,  loving,  un- 
selfish, heaven-inspired,  and  heaven-supported  eflForts  of  the 
clergy,  regular  and  secular,  France  would  at  this  day  present  a 
frightful  picture  of  unbelief  or  antinomianism  ;  men,  women, 
and  children  would  be  governed  by  the  mere  impulses  of  sen- 
suality and  selfishness ;  and  if  any  images  were  set  up  in  the 
public  places  in  honor  of  th'e  influences  that  rule  the  land,  they 
vould  be  those  of  Venus,  Bacchus,  and  Mbrcury. 

On  quitting  Paris,  he  procures  the  work  about  which  we  are 
at  present  concerned,  peruses  it  carefully  on  his  homeward 
journey,  considers  the  natural  results  of  the  spirit  and  discip- 
line of  the  system,  acting  on  a  well  disposed  novice,  and  begins 
to  look  on  the  members  of  the  society  in  the  light  of  the 
life-guardians  on  the  Serpentine  when  the  strength  of 
the  ice  is  problematic.  He  is  at  present  occupied  in  aiding 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen  of  his  parish  in 
works  of  practical  good,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  those  for  whom  the'  good  is  to  be  done,  iu  diminishing 
party  prqudices,  and  in  promoting  good  feelings  to  each  other 
among  those  neighbours  of  his,  who  take  different  paths  to 
their  houses  of  worship  on  Sunday. 

Our  biographer  M.  Poujoulat  has  evidently  undertaken  a  la- 
hour  of  love :  be  scarcely  leaves  unrecorded  any  incident,  in  the 
infancy  or  youth  of  his  beloved  subject  that  came  to  his  know- 
ledge. The  length  of  the  work,  534  pages  8vo.,  and  our  limited 
space,  cause  the  omission  of  much  that  we  should  otherwise  wish 
to  retain,  and  make  the  choice  of  selection  an  embarrassing 
matter.  For  reasons  which  the  reader  will  comprehend  before 
he  has  done  with  us,  we  commence  our  extracts  at  page  101. 

**  People  often  ank  with  profound  surprise,  how  it  is  that  the  order 
of  Jesuits  has  excited  more  prejudice  and  hatred,  and  become  the 
object  of  more  persevering  attacks  than  all  the  other  religious  orders 
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of  order  ;  and  order  here  beluw,  is  an  image  of  that  higher  harmony 
wliere  the  glory  of  Ood  himself  is  unveiled.  *         •         •         It  is 

not  surprising  that  in  our  days  worthy  people  retain  prejudices 
against  the  Jesuits,  because  the  most  honorable,  and  even  the  most 
distinguished  spirits  sometimes  take  judgments  on  trust,  and  do  not 
give  themselves  time  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  historical  research,  but 
the  simply  bad  will  never  be  the  friends  of  the  Order. 

"If  the  company  of  Saint  Ignatius  was  such  as  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  represents  it  in  the  unfortunate  decree  of  1762,  if  all  the 
abominations  ascribed  formed  a  portion  of  the  instruction  given  by 
the  Jesuits,  impiety  and  revolt  would  have  paid  them  devoted  worship. 

'^  In  a  life  merely  contemplative,  or  devoted  to  study  in  the  cloister, 
the  Jesuits  had  lived  in  peace ;  they  would  have  encountered  on  their 
way  none  but  the  ordinary  trials  reserved  for  every  Catholic  insti- 
tution :  but  they  formed  a  militant  body  ;  they  were  above  all,  men 
of  apostolic  action,  sent  against  the  powers  of  error  and  evil ;  they 
ceaselessly  offered  battle  under  the  Christian  banner ;  the  most 
glorious  portion  of  their  destiny  was  exposure  to  assatilt  Saint 
Augustin  has  indicated  to  us  the  two  cities,  whose  strife  shall  only 
end  with  time  itself.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  storms 
which  form  the  staple  of  the  nistory  of  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  that 
history  is  the  history  of  truth  and  opinion  in  Europe  for  three 
centuries.  •  •  •  •  • 

*'  A  nation  which  has  strayed  from  God,must  either  return  or  perish. 
It  was  the  will  of  Providence  that  France  should  be  preserved ;  it 
was  God's  good  pleasure  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  bis  eternal  purposes.  Thus  it  happened,  that  after  those 
days  when  guilty  follies  drove  Him  from  the  temples,  as  they  would 
have  driven  Him  from  Heaven  if  they  could,  the  days  of  renovation 
returned.  The  low  murmur  of  impiety  which  Fenelon  had  heard,  be- 
came in  the  eighteenth  century  a  tempest,  and  the  tempest  was  now 
appeased.  A  deep  felt  need  of  religion  sprung  from  the  midst  of  the 
ruins ;  impiety  appeared  in  its  true  aspect,  exhibiting  its  immense 
ravages  and  its  bloody  fruits.  Crime  had  followed  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  principles  established  with  such  levity  and  rashness  ; 
there  had  been  enough  of  horrors,  of  ruins,  of  untimely  graves. 
France  astonished  by  all  that  had  been  destroyed  in  ten  years,  and 
wearied  with  the  weight  of  life  without  faith,  eagerly  demanded  once 
more  the  worship  of  their  forefathers,  priests  and  altars.  Then  the 
man  whose  sword  was  in  the  ascendant,  hearkened  to  this  vast 
sigh  of  a  reviving  land,  and  had  the  courage  to  respond  to  it,  not- 
withstanding the  ignorant  and  low  bred  oppositions  of  those  about 
him.  The  First  Consul  foresaw  an  additional  strength  conferred  on 
his  authority  by  a  return  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  He  acquired 
both  advantage  and  honour  from  the  opening  of  the  churches. 

*'  But  if  general  opinion  tended  towards  Christianity,  and  laid  claim 
to  it  as  to  a  long  lost  possession,  there  was  greater  interest  exhibited 
for  its  recollections  than  its  lights.  People  were  glad  to  recover 
their  church  through  a  social,  conservative,  and  patriotic  instinct,  but 
they  knew  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  religion.  They  had  for- 
gotten its  benefits  and  its  mighty  works,  its  divine  superiority  over 
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lublTme  poetrj  of  it 
to  Bljibe  k  great  blow  in  the  kinifd 
achieved,  not  by  dint  of  reuooiagi 
doabl«  power  which  ftttracti  and  u 
tboDght,  which  enltii  uiimitee,  u 
nation  and  style.  It  now  behoved  U 
h«re  only  exoited  ooatempt  ia  the 
writer,  a  gre^t  painter,  wu  foand  i 
"^  yaaw  Frenah  noble,  ■□  aiii< 


Naw  WMld. 
icenei  of  lolituds,  Himielf  bat  i 
Aflar  ipaLing  the  toiir  of  the  worli 
nn  dar  the  roof  of  hia  ancettar*  I' 
cation,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  foun 
^>peared  at  an  hour  the  moat  farou 
moat  briliiant  and  bapp;  coincidi 
Whoever  ha»  intimately  stadled  thi 
well  aware  of  the  important  part  f 
various  tribes:  tu  deapiie  it  would 
of  governing  men.  You  bavo  dor 
when  jou  have  aaaociatcd  it  to  tht 
Chateaubriand,  rendered  tbal  cervii 
as  marking  an  epoch.  Iiook  not 
theology,  for  profound  philosophy,  i 
richea  of  the  fatheri  of  the  thurcli ; 
be  especled  fram  tentiinent  and  ric. 
"  At  the  diatance  of  more  thin  h> 
h«  already  coniidered  a(  poiterity,  1 
admirable  in  every  point  of  view, 
putation  in  the  descriptive  aod  critii 
tableaux,  in  which  ne  are  conacioui 
in  the  '  natural,'  have  faded  to  aome 
live  perusal  of  the  '  Gemui  of  Chrif 
ments,  there  are  (till  found,  and  aln 
beauties,  beauties  of  a  high  order,  w 
Chateaubriand.  They  bear  th«  itri: 
powerful  minds  that  have  ever  eori 
nia  defects  have  a  certain  character  i 
sjons  of  fancy  ;  they  are  fleeting  clot 
to  follow.  Thit  Oeniiu  of  CArittia 
tbusiattic  acclamstioD.  We  may  be 
one  was  converted,  and  went  to  conft 
events,  he  might  now  go  to  Mast,  w 
eyes. 

"  Imagination  was  won  over  to  tbi 
but  reaiion  waited  for  »oi|iething  ipor 
also  deiireil  to  be  i  net  r  lie  ted,  ftpd  to 
their  faith  to  a  certain  limit.     0||)c 
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Ood,  Ai|d  ag^piil  QfarUii»iiity,  lingered  every wfiero,  mid  bad  itequirecl 
a  certain  states  iq  tbe  habits  of  the  time.  It  WA8  oeeeaiary  tjO  p«t  to 
silence  the  common  pUces  of  incredolitT,  wboeeeeho  was  etill  poj^ly 
prolonged  in  books  and  academies ;  and  to  undertake  with  thi#  view 
the  guidance  of  the  iif^w  generations :  the  accomplilhm^lil  pf  ijm 
work  of  an  apoalle  was  reservcMl  for  M*  Frayaainouq. 

"  Wbeo  we  look  back  after  being  borne  forward  im  th9  tide  o# 
jears,  bow  mtmj  things  are  reooUeoted,  about  which  eomplaiaanee  or 
passion  made  g^eat  noise^  and  of  which  nothing  whatever  remains  I 
The  memory  of  M.  Krayssinons  has  risen  and  expanded  oFear  the  dust 
of  many  a  name,  which  once  thoa^t  itself  immortal.  And  aa  ^e 
works  of  man  require  to  be  seen.  Tike  monumeots^  frpm  a  distance* 
the  labours  of  M.  Frayssinous,  after  a  lapse  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  now 
appear  in  their  trot  grandeur. 

"  From  the  year  180 1«  we  find  him  at  the  church  of  !>«  Conn^ii, 
where  be  became  a  cateobistt  to  make  known  the  principlef  of  reli|[ionr 
M.  I'Abbe  liich^l  Glausel  de  CouMerques  presented  the  objections, 
M.  Frayssinous  answered  them.  What  a  novelty  in  this  Faris» 
which  for  ten  years*  had  ignored  Christianity  1  The  great  interest; 
felt  by  the  auditors*  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  wished  at  last  to 
emerge  from  the  cavern  of  evil,  the  abode  of  every  crime  and  every 
error.  It  was  most  consolina  to  see  instruction  in  the  Ohristian 
Faith*  revived  in  the  same  place,  where  some  years  before,  it  had 
been  sealed  by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  In  1803*  M.  Fravssinous  was 
permitted  to  establish  his  conferences  at  Saint  Sulpice*  then  restored 
to  Catholic  worship.  At  first,  he  contented  himself  with  the  building 
called  the  Qerman  Ghapel*  afterwards  he  made  yse  of  the  church 
it^lf.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  January*  1807*  that  M.  FrayssiQous 
presented  himself  before  this  numerous  audience.  A  brilliant  assembly 
crowded  into  the  vast  enclosure  ;  Cardinal  Maury  and  the  Minister 
Portalis*  were  there ;  the  impression  made  was  profound,  the  suc- 
cess immense.  In  1809,  Napoleon  heaped  persecutions  on  the  illus- 
trious and  holy  Pontiff,  Pius  VII. ;  it  waa  only  to  be  expected  that 
be  would  impose  silence  on  the  conferencier  of  Saint  Sulpice.  The 
return  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814  again  restored  freedom  of  speech  to 
M.  Frayssinous,  who  continued  the  good  work  till  1822. 

'*  Obliged  to  be  an  apologist  for  more  than  twenty  years*  M.  Frays^ 
sincus  chiefly  addressed  a  congregation*  whose  cradle  had  rested 
between  the  temple  of  Reason  and  the  scaffold.  The  auditors  of  the 
commencement  of  the  century  had  forgotten  their  Christian  Doctrine, 
bis  auditors  of  the  Restoration  had  never  learned  it.  From  1814  to 
1823*  he  saw  before  him  a  youthful  crowd,  attracted  by  ever^  thing 
great,  desirous  to  raise  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  apd  rejecting 
by  an  instinct  of  honor  and  moral  dignity,  the  grovelling  dootriiies  of 
the  preceding  century.  What  a  delightful  and  befitting  mission  for  this 
fenrent  apostle  of  reviving  religion  1  M.  Frayssinous  was  the  in-r 
structor  of  a  great  number  of  voAng  men,  who  were  one  day  U> 
possess  copsiderable  influence  in  their  country  ;  he  was  the  lamp  of 
their  souls,  and  after  divine  grace,  the  father  of  their  faith.  He  gave 
an  impulsive  movement  to  mtelligence,  e^pcited  courage,  inspired 
generous  designs.     To  him,  in  a  great  degree,  is  due  the  honor  of  th^ 
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of  cooDtrjy  borror  of  evil  mens'  doctrines,  but  of  good  will  to  the 
men  themselves.  He  once  said,  *  if  religion  is  without  pitjfor  error, 
as  fihe  18  truth,  she  is  full  of  consideration  for  the  persons  subject  to 
error,  because  she  is  charity/  •  •  •  • 

"  In  citing  M.de  Chauteanbriand  and  M.Frajssinous,  as  two  mightj 
influences,  which  by  different  ways,  fav(»*ed  the  return  to  faith,  we 
must  not  forget  other  labourers  honourably  united  by  their  date  to 
the  work  of  reconstruction  among  us.  M.  de  Bonald,  caused  in 
some  decree  the  idea  of  the  Divinity  to  take  its  place  again  in  our 
philosophy,  our  society,  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  human  race ;  M. 
de  Mautre  attacked  error  in  its  remotest  holds,  with  the  original 
views  of  a  rare  genius,  and  the  boldness  of  one  who  feels  himself  in 
possession  of  the  truth.  M.  de  La mcnnais  struck  effective  blows,  but 
alas  ]  to  fall  the  deeper  from  his  height  of  glory  ;  and  lastly,  among 
this  group  of  illustrious  ancestors,  let  us  find  room  for  M.  Michaud, 
the  first  Frenchman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  restored  the  great 
epopee  of  the  Catholic  middle  ages,  thefirist  volume  of  his  History  of 
the  Orutades^  having  appeared  in  1808.  The  religious  revival,  how- 
ever, particularly  appertains  to  the  Genius  of  Christianity  and  the 
conferences  of  St,  Sulpice." 

Tlie  above  extracts  are  given  from  different  portions  of  the 
life  ol  the  eminent  and  holy  personage  whose  name  heads 
this  paper.  We  have  taken  no  further  liberty  than  arranging 
theoi  according  to  time,  and  making  them  form  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  history.  His  admission  to  the  Society  of  Jesus 
closely  followed  the  later  conferences  of  M.  Frayssinous,  and  as 
his  subsequent  career  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  after 
successful  efforts  of  that  society,  he  being  in  fact  under  God, 
its  chief  instrument  for  good  in  France,  we  may  begin  here  to 
trace  his  heavenward  route  from  his  cliildhood  upwards. 

From  the  author's  introduction  we  select  a  few  lines. 

"  The  perusal  of  this  work  should  urge  to  a  successful  strife  with 
di«couragement«  In  it  will  be  seen  everything  calculated  to  furnish 
strong  hopes,  and  what  constitutes  the  true  honor  of  our  age,  the  in- 
contestible  religious  improvement  of  French  society  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Nothing  is  lost  when  religion  begins  to  revive,  and 
resume  her  rights  and  her  empire.  Her  tendency  is  to  elevate  the 
moral  sense,  true  dignity,  the  idea  of  justice ;  and  to  teach  us  to  look 
beyond  the  present  hour.  She  is  hopeful  for  the  future,  because  she 
believes  in  tne  infinite,  and  she  not  only  restores  souls;  she  even 
aids  in  restoring  states.  As  long  as  genuine  religion  shall  remain 
free  in  our  land,  no  evil  can  be  irreparable." 

The  greatgrandfather  of  our  Apostle,  purchased  the  Chateau 
of  fiavignan,  near  Mount  Mersau  in  the  Landes  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV ;  and  with  the  castle  and  estate  he  bought  the 
privilege  of  using  the  name^  his  own  proper  one  being  De  ]La 
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Ct6ix.  The  saiDe  gentleman  owned  afi  estate  called  the  Gorgae, 
about  four  leagues  ^rom  Bajonne,  where  he  chiefly  abode, 
as  the  Ohateau  of  Bavignan  was  in  a  ruinous  conditkm*  The 
family  fcUowed  Ihe  pMfeMion  of  anD8«  Th«  tsidier  of  the 
stibject  6t  out  memoir  was  a  Chevalier  of  Saint  Lonis  under 
that  unsaiutly  King  the  fifteenth  of  the  name.  His  wife  was  a 
Saint  C^ran,  and  a  brother-in*law  of  his,  a  lieutenant  in  the  ex- 
pedition, of  LapeyrousOi  died  in  the  Piulippine  iska*  He  woie 
tbrootgh  the  dreary  revolution  without  emigrating*  though  at 
imminent  peril  of  hid  life.  The  devotedness  of  Ms  valet  Da- 
inaine  who  once  assumed  his  queue^  powder,  and  embroideied 
i'oat;  saved  his  life  on  the  oecasion. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1795,  Ouatave  Xavier  deLa 
*Croix  de  Bavignan  was  bom  at  Bayonne,  and  privately  bap- 
tized on  the  next  day  at  the  house  of  a  watchmaker  in  the 
same  town.  As  in  the  case  of  so  many  of  the  ele6t  in 
the  Old  Testament,  his  name  seems  to  have  possessed  prophe* 
tic  power.  During  itfanCjr  be  did  ftot  enjoy  robttdt  health. 
Afterwardir,  though  frolicsome  and  lively  with  his  phyitiates, 
he  wad  seriotis  when  iil  the  presence  of  his  parents;  His  gra- 
vity made  his  family  call  htm  the  young  ilmbassador :  he  be- 
came one  indeed,  but  it  was  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  feDow- 
mortals  at  the  court  of  Heaven.  His  father  being  advanced 
in  years  at  his  birth,  made  him  his  close  companion  in  aJl  hb 
little  e^cnifsions  to  Bayonne  and  back. 

In  the  year  1805,  he  conducted  htm  to  Paris,  and  left  him 
under  the  care  of  the  Abbtf  Hunot  in  the  Rue  Cherdhe  Midi. 
He  soon  surpassed  all  his  class<>mates,  and  rather  embarrassed 
his  teaohofs  by  his  axtraordiaafy  quickness  in  niaateriilg  his 
teseoiis*  Even  at  that  ei^ly  time  of  his  life^  he  experienoed  a 
strong  devotional  impulse  ;  and  performed  his  leligioas  doties 
to  the  great  content  of  the  spiritual  director  of  the  school,  the 
Ahhi  de  Sambuoy. 

At  the  end  of  a^ycar  and  a-half,  be  was  ohaoged  to  a  sape* 
riof  academy,  Bue  Matignon,  presided  over  by  M.  ITtT  and 
three  Clergymen,  and  affording  secular  and  religious  instruc- 
tion to  250  students.  The  father-confessor  was  the  Abbe 
Doremus,  who  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  became  the 
spirittiid  director  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri.  Hera  his  piugiess 
was  equally  rapid.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  elder  brother 
Hippotyte,  who  was  also  his  god-father,  and  to  whom  he  con- 
tinued tenderly  attached  through  life.  We  must  niford  space 
for  one  of  his  letters  to  his  father,  dated  from  the  academy. 
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"Ah,  dear  and  ^od  papa !  how  I  would  wish  to  hear  you  call  me 
once  mdi'e  jont  little  companion,  as  when  we  used  to  walk  together 
through  the  woods  that  sui^round  the  QurgUe  I  How  happy  I  was  at 
that  time  \  Alas  it  is  past.  Let  us  hope  that  I  shall  one  day  re-risit  mf 
birth-place,  which  is  so  dear  to  me.  How  I  long  to  see  that  happy 
ds7 !  Mean  time,  dear  Papa,  I  console  myself  as  well  as  I  can,  by 
sending  yon  theSe  letters,  iii  which  I  describe  what  I  feel.'  '  Alas,' 
ssid  he  in  another  letter  to  his  father,  '  hoW  I  wish  my  studies  were 
ever,  that  I  might  be  at  liberty  to  embrace  yotk,  and  be  off  to  thd 
cbsse  with  yourself  and  Dumaine/  " 

His  respect  for  the  authority  and  advice  of  his  parents  was 
so  great  that  he  did  not  leftrn  to  ride  or  fence,tht!>Qgh  he  delighted 
in  these  exercises^  without  obtaining  their  approbation. 

**  What  particularly  strikes  us  in  this  correSpondehce  of  his  etoly 
vears,  is  a  character  of  a  mature  stamp,  which  early  revealed  itself, 
ixhibitiog  a  deep  feeling  of  duty,  strength,  will,  courage,  and  resolu- 
tion. He  is  constantly  pre-oooupied  With  the  necessity  of  doing  good ; 
be  neglects  nothing,  but  he  is  never  satisfied  with  himself ;  though 
still  a  child,  he  seems  sensible  of  a  divine  impulse,  which  prompts 
bhn  to  aim  at  perfection.  One  Week  of  vacation  is  enough  for  him. 
At  its  dose  he  comraenoes  bis  preparation  for  the  opening  of  the 
elasaes.  Endowed  with  a  tender  and  sensitiye  nature,  he  endeavoiir- 
ed  to  conquer,  or  at  least,  restrain  it ;  but,  if  on  any  solemn  occasion, 
there  was  a  mention  of  mothers,  he  at  once  sadly  thought  of  his  own ; 
and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  at  a  distribution  of  prizes,  he 
beard  these  words  addressed  to  the  children :  '  Victors,  your 
mothers  will  shed  tears  of  joy  at  your  triumphs  ;  vanquished,  your 
mothers  wiU  console  you  by  their  tender  caresses.' 

"  Separation  from  the  paternal  hearth,  weighed  heavv  on  him.  He 
sighed  to  re-visit  his  home,  but  then  sadly  reflected  that  a  few  days 
of  happiness,  would  give  place  to  the  misery  of  a  long  absence.  He 
ased  often  to  cry  otit,  '  When  shall  I  be  able,  poor  ^ild  that  I  am, 
to  live  with  my  parents,  without  fear  of  being  separated  from  them  ? 
perhaps  never  1 '  Ah  1  never  indeed.  Our  greatest  duties  here  are 
accomplished  by  the  most  distressing  separations ;  and  those  mothers 
who  &re  proudest  of  their  ^^^^  are  often  the  most  to  be  pitied." 

At  thirteen  years  of  age^  bis  parents  were  desirotis  that  he 
should  enter  among  the  pages :  bat  finding  that  generallj  these 
pages  entered  on  a  military  career  afte^  a  couple  of  years,  he 
sougiil  guidance  in  prayer,  and  announced  to  his  parents,  that 
he  t'elt  no  inclination  for  arms,  and  preferred  the  dtudy  of  law 
or  diplomacy. 

For  five  months  before  his  first  communion,  he  could  not 
be  indaeed  to  be  present  at  a  play.  His  preparation  was  pro- 
bably as  perfect  as  could  be  aiade  by  one  of  his  age,  wher^  the 
grace  received  was  so  well  aided  by  the  most  tender  devotion 
Id  prayer  and  meditation. 
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*<  It  was  innocence  itselF,  which  on  the  8th  of  Juoe»  1800,  in  Um 
person  of  Qustave  de  Bavignan,  became  the  tabernacle  of  God.  It 
was  the  child  preserved,  the  child  predestined,  which  on  that  day  for 
the  first  time«  was  nourished  with  the  bread  of  angels.  Oar  poor  couiw 
try  seldom  presented  at  that  period,  a  spectacle  of  the  kind,  so  worthj 
of  the  regards  of  heaven.  A  first  communion  made  hy  a  child  so  stain- 
less, was  at  once  a  benediction  and  the  consecration  of  a  destinj.  A 
mysterious  source  of  graces  has  been  revealed  to  this  sickly  looking 
scholar  of  noble  and  gp'ave  mien,  on  whose  countenance  shtneSa  tend* 
er  and  intense  piety,  and  this  source  of  grace  shall  never  run  drt. 
The  first  communion  of  Gustave  de  Bavignan,  which  so  vividly 
presented  the  idea  of  an  angel  mingling  with  human  beings,  was  the 
commencement  of  all  the  divine  favors  showered  on  a  great  life." 

After  five  years  of  successful  stadies^  he  lost  his  father  whom 
he  had  not  seen  since  his  entry  at  M.  Hunot's  academy.  His 
vacations  had  been  passed  in  the  city,  as  in  those  days  the  idea 
of  a  journev  from  Paris  to  Bayonne  and  back  again  every  year, 
was  not  to  be  entertained.  At  fifteen  years  and  a  half  old,  he 
finished  liis  studies  with  M.  Hix,  having  had  for  class  fellon, 
among  other  celebrities,  Oudenot,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Perigoon, 
the  composer  Herold^  and  lastly  Count  D'Orsay,  who  in  aflei 
years  presented  to  his  former  comrade,  a  Head  of  Clirist  mod* 
elled  by  himself. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  commenced  the  study  of  jaris- 
prudence,taking  for  his  guide  M.Goujon,  who  was  recommended 
by  M.  Seze,  the  illustrious  defender  of  Louis  XVL  Uis  con- 
fessor was  the  sainted  coiiferencier  M.  Frayssinons,  whoee 
labours  in  the  pulpit  were  at  this  time  suspended  by  Napoleon, 
as  mentioned  before.  He  applied  himself  at  intervals  to  tlie 
stud^  of  English,  German,  and  general  reading;  and  might  be  seeo 
prayinc^  with  fervor  at  an  early  Mass,  and  delighting  a  salon  in 
the  evening  by  the  elegance  of  his  manners  and  the  agreea- 
bility  of  his  conversation ;  for  as  our  author  remarks  ^*  Piet} 
in  the  fashionable  world  has  no  need  of  making  faces  at  the 
company."  Religion  held  his  heart,  and  so  exclusively,  that 
these  outward  matters  did  not  aflect  his  deep  seated  piety  in 
the  slightest  degree.  He  has  occasionally  said,  addressing  bis 
mother,  "  If  I  have  offended  you  in  any  h  ay,  I  take  refuge  in 
your  heart ;"  as  St.  Augustin  once  wrote,  *'  If  you  are  afraid 
of  God,  run  and  hide  in  his  arms.'' 

Inheriting  by  race  and  tradition,  loyal  attachment  to  the 
Bourbons,  he  took  up  arms  after  the  return  from  Elba,  and 
was  in  peril  of  his  life  at  an  engagement  in  the  lower  Pyrenees. 
He  would  not  quit  M.  Barbarin,  his  colonel,  who  was  severtly 
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Wounded,  and  the  noble-minded  bat  mistaken  man,  seeing  no 
other  means  to  compel  his  friend  to  fly  for  his  life,  snatched  a 
pistol  from  his  belt  and  shot  himself  on  the  spot.  Qustave 
soon  after  rejoined  the  little  body  of  French  soldiers  that  were 
commanded  by  Count  Etienne  de  Damas  in  Spain,  and  was 
appointed  lieutenant  of  cavalry. 

Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  leave  out  the  many  affectionate 
letters  which  he  dispatched  to  his  mother  daring  these  years  of 
his  youth  :  let  our  readers  be  assured  that  they  were  every  thing 
that  coald  give  joy  and  comfort  to  the  heart  of  a  loving  and 
religious  minded  mother. 

We  see  prevailing  in  the  life  of  the  true  soldier  and  the  true 
saint,  the  same  virtues  of  heroism,  endurance,  and  loyalty  to 
the  caase  adopted,  and  sometimes  these  virtues  animating  the 
same  person  in  both  careers,  as  in  the  instances  of  St.  Martin, 
St.  Ignatios,  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  will  probably 
be  oue  day  publicly  invoked  among  the  ranks  of  the  canonized 
defenders  of  the  faith. 

Oustave  de  Bavignan,  after  his  brief  military  career,  now 
devoted  himself  with  more  zeal  to  the  study  of  the  law.  We 
exfract  a  few  lines  of  our  author's,  relative  to  the  subject : — 

"  The  study  of  law  touches  on  what  is  greatest  in  the  history  of  meo, 
and  conduces  to  the  most  noble  occupations  of  the  understanding. 
Ooatave  de  Bavignan  ceaselessly  addea  to  his  information  bj  a  regular 
coarse  of  reading,  and  by  the  good  and  profitable  practice  of  maJcing 
notes  of  what  he  read.  On  finishing  his  annotations  on  the  Spirit  of 
I^ODSf  he  remarked  that  a  valuable  work  might  be  composed  as  a 
coniDanion,  having  for  its  title  the  Morality  of  Laws.  It  was  a  great 
and  happy  idea.  It  strongly  seised  on  his  mmd,  and  we  have  proofs 
that  the  couri^eous  young  student  fully  intended  to  execute  it.  The 
notes  which  we  have  seen  are  those  of  an  intrepid  workman.  They 
Wir  for  title  '  Notes  on  Religion,  History  and  Laws,'  &o.  •  •  • 
He  did  not  go  on  with  the  execution  of  the  intended  work  :  the  will 
was  good,  but  time  failed.  He  was  at  the  age  when  great  designs 
traverse  the  brain  of  those  enamoured  of  goodness,  but  maturity  was 
deoied  to  the  conception  of  the  large  design.'* 

Daring  parts  of  1815  and  1816  his  life  was  endangered  by 
&n  attack  on  his  lungs.  His  doctor  recommended  a  visit  to 
Cauterets,  as  he  would  have  recommended  any  other  place,  but 
the  instinct  of  a  mother  guided  her  to  select  the  Eaux  Bonnes 
in  the  Pyrenees^  and  after  a  short  sojourn  there  his  health 
»eemed  perfectly  re-established. 

In  lbl7  he  was  admitted  to  the  office  of  Conseiller  Auditeur^ 
84 
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being  the  elect  out  of  three  candid^les  propoaed,  the  interM 
of  the  Duke  of  Angoulette^  which  was  chiefly  doe  to  bis  eon- 
duct  during  the  Hundred  Dajs,  having,  il  is  supposed,  iuflu- 
tnced  the  King's  choice.  His  first  essay  as  a  pleader  dated 
May,  18^0.  The  notes  made  on  his  first  brief,  which  arestiii 
extant,  exhibit  great  powers  of  reason,  extensiv^e  iuformation, 
clearness,  and  force.  In  all  his  speeches  during  his  legal  ca- 
reer, there  was  evident  a  serious  study  of  the  subject  matter, 
and  a  rare  correctness  in  the  opening  aud  the  discussion  of  the 
cause. 

On  the  81st  of  August,  1821,  he  was  employed  in  the  pro- 
secution of  Cauchois-Le-Maire,  for  an  impudent  and  licentious 
attack  on  the  goveniment.  He  oonscientiously  drew  a  distinc- 
tion between  license  and  liberty^  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeiag 
an  unprincipled  aud  mischievous  writer  found  guilty  nnder  all 
the  heads  of  the  accusation. 

During  the  vacation  of  Pentecost  the  President  Amy  used 
to  assemble  a  select  number  of  bis  friends,  among  whom  was 
always  found  De  Ravignnn,  at  his  chateau  de  Bosay  in  Upper 
Normandy.  In  the  number  of  the  invited  were  to  be  found 
Chaveau  Lagard,  the  illustrious  defender  of  Marie  Antoinette 
and  Charlotte  Corday ;  Michaud,  a  coUaborateur  of  our  biogra* 
pher  in  the  History  uf  the  Crusades,  and  one  whom  he  cha- 
racterises as  a  delightful  talker,  a  profound  politician^  a  hiatoiian 
of  great  talent,  of  great  knowledge,  and  of  an  upright  consci- 
ence ;  M.  Berryer,  then  a  brilliant  young  advocate,  and  the 
professor  Lemaire.  There  our  future  conferencier  chatted, 
made  verses,  enjoyed  manly  exercises,  and  contributed  more 
than  any  one  to  the  general  harmless  enjoyment.  One  amuse- 
ment alone  he  would  not  share— -the  card  table,  or  gMafaiing 
of  any  description.  About  this  period  a  friend  of  his  of  an 
irreligious  disposition,  fell  ill,  and  was  watched  by  him  with 
the  care  of  a  mother.  He  ceased  not  till  he  had  tlm  inexpres- 
sible comfort  of  seeing  the  sinner  thoroaghly  nooneiled  to  his 
God  before  the  near  approach  of  his  dissolution. 

'*  We  elbow  the  crowd  but  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  a  man.  How  few 
are  there  who  live  on  their  own  proper  fuods !  who  seek  their  stretttth 
and  greatness  in  themselves!  The  life  of  nearly  eFeryone  is  a  ufe 
reflected,  re-echoed,  or  borrowed.  They  drag  on  a  life  out  of  doors, 
for  inside  they  find  nothing;  they  seek  ever^thinj^  from  others,  and 
outside  their  own  proper  habitation ;  they  borrow  their  dreams, 
their  ideas,  eren  their  opioions.  Gustavo  de  Ravignan's  ciiaracter 
exhibited  a  sustained  greatness,  the  secret  of  which  is  a  vncere  desire 
to  do  good  and  advance  without  cessation.     This  man  of  the  world. 
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whom  the  world  looked  np  to,  and  who  stood  far  above  its  level,  en- 
tertained a  profound  conviction  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  He 
had  considered  with  the  eyes  of  faith,  the  divine  stamp  with  which 
oar  natare  is  impressed,  and  it  was  on  that  account  that  he  bestowed 
great  care  on  his  entire  being ;  he  carefully  attended  to  his  soul,  his 
spirit,  and  even  his  exterior.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  pious 
of  young  men,  there  could  scarcely  be  found  one  more  attractive. 
With  his  beautiful  regular  features,  and  their  charming  expression, 
his  superb  eyes,  fine  curling  black  hair,  and  his  clothes  cut  in  such  a 
good  style,  you  might  have  taken  him  at  6rst  for  a  person  too  much 
wedded  to  the  world  {  but  with  him  all  this  was  only  the  complement 
of  the  ideal  of  moral  beauty.  His  Christian  obligations  were  never 
absent  from  his  mind  ;  he  was  surrounded  with  attractions,  yet  he  in- 
spired respect ;  he  was  at  once  amiable  and  unaffectedly  reserved. 
His  gaiety  never  passed  certain  bounds  ;  and  there  was  in  his  spirit 
a  slight  tinge  of  irony,  which  he  turned  to  the  purpose  of  entertain- 
ment, and  never  allowed  to  offend  any  one." 

About  this  period,  the  saccessive  deaths  of  his  grandmother^ 
and  of  a  dear  yoaiig  friend,  with  the  dangerous  illness  of  a 
beloved  sister,  sensibly  aflected  his  spirits,  and  probably  served 
to  turn  his  wishes  towards  the  life  of  a  Eeligious.  We  give 
part  of  a  letter  written  soon  after  to  his  sister  Pauline,  who 
was  living  at  the  time  with  their  mother  at  St.  Laurent. 

"  I  earnestlv  long  for  repose.  It  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  any  other 
appliance  for  the  sick  ;  the  least  noise  affects  me.  I  bee  of  my  mother 
to  get  the  pigeon  house  or  some  quiet  apartment  m  the  garden 
readied  for  me.  I  do  not  like  to  bear  any  movements  of  outward  life 
where  I  am.  Without  doubt  it  is  an  error,  a  defect,  a  vice :  I  look 
on  it  as  a  malady  affecting  the  nerves,  or  something  of  the  sort.  I 
must  have  night  and  silence  round  me.  *  *  *  I  am  very  much 
aoDoyed  that  Michael  is  not  giving  satisfaction  to  my  mother.  He 
does  not  go  to  confession !  I  will  brinff  him  with  me  when  I  go  down, 
for  I  will  go  often  myself  to  the  Cure  of  the  place.  Adieu !  pray  to 
God  for  me.  Cherbh  religion,  for  we  have  no  other  real  good  in  the 
world  j  but  you  feel  this  better  than  I,  and  I  love  you  the  more  for  it." 

He  passed  some  happy  days  with  his  dear  relatives  at  Sa- 
vignan  or  St.  Laurent.  The  desire  of  entering  into  the  ecde* 
siastical  state  bad  taken  hold  of  him  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
for  some  time;  and  his  biographer  is  careful  to  assert,  that  no 
worldly  disappoiutment,  or  ohagrin»  or  affair  of  the  heart,  had 
the  least  influence  on  the  travailing  of  his  soul  in  these  days. 
M.  I'Abbe  Frayssinous  his  spiritual  director,  cautioned  him 
against  a  too  sudden  resolve.  After  his  return  from  thecoun- 
tr;  in  1819,  he  resumed  his  legal  functions,  giving  thereby 
great  pleasure  to  his  mothcTf  who  seems  always  to  have  opposed 
lus  vocation  somewhat  more  vigorously  than  strictly  became 
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B  devout  Christian  parent.  Tliis  remark  is  made,  rot  for  i\\e 
disparagement  of  the  good  lady,  who,  we  hope,  is  eujojin^  at 
this  moment  the  society  of  her  blessed  son  in  glory  and  Uis^, 
hut  for  a  warning  to  living  mothers,  not  to  pull  against  the 
divine  bands  which  are  drawing  their  happy  children  into  the 
rfuge  of  Christian  perfection.  The  rule  in  tliis  matter  is 
simple  :  force  or  persuade  not  your  children  to  enter  a  Relif^- 
ous  state,  but  do  not  oppose  their  wishes  when  they  tend  in 
that  direction. 

"  Among  the  worldly  pleasures  he  enjoyed,the  young  cooBsellor  pre* 
ferred  the  little  reunions  at  his  mother's.  He  there  appeared  liTeW, 
witty,  and  well  pleased  ;  and  often  at  the  close  of  one  of  these  parties, 
he  would  request  them  to  fix  on  a  time  for  the  next.  He  touk 
pleasure  in  dancing,  and  often  when  returning  from  a  hall,  he  would 
find  fault  with  himself  for  having  heen  so  much  amused.  His  mother 
would  sometimea  say  to  her  daughters,  <  Oar  dear  Gustave  has  given 
up  his  projects  ;  he  now  thinks  only  of  that  career  which  is  opemng 
so  brilliantly  before  him.' 

'*  One  day  in  the  year  1 820,  at  a  small  party,  the  discourse  turned  on 
religion  and  the  Jesuits.  The  Catholic  Faith  and  the  Company  of 
Jesus  were  attacked,  and  Gustave  de  Ravig^an  undertook  their  de- 
fence. Immediately  the  vehemence  of  the  assailants  was  directed  fiiU 
on  the  celebrated  society ;  but  our  young  counsellor  retorted  with 
vigour^  rectifying  facts,  confounding  calumnies,  and  proving  the  inno- 
cence of  the  accused.  All  at  once,  having  given  utterance  to  his  his- 
toric and  religious  convictions,  he  rose  up  with  eyes  on  fire,  sublime 
with  truth,  faith,  and  confidence,  and  cried  out,  'I  will  die  a  Jesuit.* 
*  Then,'  said  his  opponent, '  you  will  be  hunted  from  every  place, 
along  with  them.'  '  I  may  be  hunted/  answered  he,  '  but  i  will  die 
a  Jesuit  notwithstanding.'  This  scene,  so  indicative  of  prophetic 
inspiration,  was  never  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it." 

He  was  appointed  substitute  to  the  Procureur  du  Bof^  1st. 
August,  1821 ;  and  during  the  following  winter  he  went  pretty 
freely  into  society  by  order  of  his  director,  who  wished  to  test 
the  genuineness  of  his  vocation  b}  bringing  him  face  to  bee 
with  the  attractions  of  the  world.  He  no  longer  danced,  and 
was  often  found  by  his  family  very  sad  in  appearance.  Bb 
hour  being  come  at  last,  he  spoke  to  his  mother  of  his  being 
obliged  to  take  a  journey  which  might  occupy  bim  a  week  or 
so,  promising  to  write  if  he  would  not  have  returned  by  thai 
time.  In  embracing  her  at  his  departure^  he  jestingly  requested 
lu  r  not  to  present  a  petition  a  la  Loveday!^ 

*  An  Englishman  so  called  presented,  a  little  before  that  time,  a 
petition  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  complaining  that  bis  daiigbter 
had  become  a  Catholic,  and  embraced  a  religions  state. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1822,  he  entered  the 
little  seminary  of  Issy  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  where  so  many 
holy  and  learned  men  had  tested  their  vocation  before  him. 
Id  the  garden  of  the  house  called  the  Solitude,  are  tvro  large 
cypresses  standing  like  two  silent  sentinels,  and  the  solitaires 
have  a  view  of  Paris,  lying  silent  and  untempting  beyond  their 
little  world.  He  wrote  to  his  mother  as  be  had  promised, 
asking  foi^veness  for  not  being  more  explicit  with  her,  as  he 
could  not  endure  the  sight  of  her  grief.  His  director  was 
M.  MoUevaui,  the  superior  of  the  house  of  Solitude.  M.  Frays- 
sinous,  on  confiding  bim  to  this  venerable  guide,  said,  "  when 
he  informs  me  that  you  have  received  a  call,  I  will  be  as  much 
at  peace  as  if  the  words  came  from  God.'' 

Mme.  de  Bavignan,  in  her  distress,  paid  a  visit  to  M.  Frays- 
sinous,  now  Vicar-General  of  Paris,  and  Almoner  to  the  King. 
He  gave  her  all  the  consolation  and  courage  that  could 
be  obtained  by  looking  at  the  separation  in  a  religious  light, 
and  repeated  more  than  once,  "  I  am  growing  old  :  your  son  is 
destined  to  succeed  me  at  Saint  Sulpice.''  From  a  letter  of 
her's  to  some  lady  among  her  intimate  friends,  the  biographer 
gives  his  readers  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  depth  of  the 
sacrifice  she  was  obliged  to  make  in  parting  from  her  beloved 
child. 

He  received  a  letter  from  the  Procureur  General,  M.  Bellart, 
in  answer  to  one  announcing  his  resignation  of  office,  in  which 
this  brave  defender  and  preserver  of  so  many  of  the  illustrious 
accused  of  past  days,  exhorted  him  to  a  most  careful  examina- 
tion of  himself  before  making  his  irrevocable  choice ;  but  such 
hght  had  been  already  shed  on  his  interior,  that  his  path  was 
as  clear  before  him  as  a  well  beaten  causeway  through  a  marsh 
in  the  full  blaze  of  noon.  He  thus  addressed  a  friend  same 
time  after  his  entrance  at  Issy ;  — 

*' '  Ob,  how  I  bless  the  iofiDite  goodness  of  God !  How  was  I 
employed  in  the  world  1  In  agitation,  in  torment,  in  debate  ;  and  for 
what  parpose?  Little  of  what  was  good  ;  much  of  what  was  evil ; 
often  for  nothing  at  all.  Here,  I  pray  ;  I  meditate  on  the  fundamen* 
tal  principles  of  faith  ;  I  labour  for  the  sanctuary ;  and  my  con* 
Bcience  tells  me,  that  I  am  of  some  service  to  my  country,  to  my 
friends,  to  myself.  Implore  God  that  this  life  may  endure  long  for  me.' 

"  Two  days  after  this  letter  was  written,  he  received  the  tonsure 
irom  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis  (M.  Frayssinous),  whose 
own  consecration  had  only  just  taken  place.  •  *  •  It  was  a 
iine  ftod  affecting  sight,  such  as  we  meet  occasionally  in  the  history 
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of  the  Church.  The  young  maa  kneeling  before  the  Bishop  to  re- 
ceive the  lowest  degree  of  priesthood^  had  been  since  1814,  hbmost 
absiduous  hearer  at  Saint  Sulpice.  He  had  revealed  all  the  secrets 
of  his  soul  to  him  for  ten  )  ears  ;  and  it  was  bj  his  advice  that  he  hsd 
prolonged  his  stay  in  the  world,  in  order  that  the  gold  might  be  tfa« 
more  purified  in  that  world's  famace.  •  •  «  • 

**  After  the  ceremony  the  Bishop  addressed  the  new  cleric  in  woris 
the  memory  of  which  has  remained  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  pre- 
sent, and  at  once,  claimed  those  rights  of  the  CJreator  which 
men  seem  not  willing  to  recognise.  •  The  world  speaks  of  your 
sacrifice,  you  have  made  none :  it  it  a  sacrifice  to  quit  the  world  for 
God  ?*  Being  oppressed  with  the  duties  of  the  times,  of  which  he 
felt  the  weight  and  difficulty,  he  demanded  of  the  dearly-loved  Levite 
the  assistance  of  his  prayers.  '  You  are  going/  said  he,  ■  to  pass 
long  days  of  peace  in  a  holy  solitude :  forget  not  those  who  ire 
launched  on  a  sea  disturbed  with  storms,  and  strewn  with  rocks.' 
Touching  and  mercifiil  wonders  of  Providence  !  The  elect  succeed 
each  other :  from  one  work  crowned  with  glory,  arises  another  worlc 
destined  for  a  glorious  future  ;  and  the  mantles  of  the  prophets  ire 
bequeathed,  as  in  the  ancient  games  the  torches  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  It  was  in  1822,  that  the  conferences  of  M.  Frayssinoos  ceased, 
and  it  was  at  the  same  period  that  the  orator  of  Saint  Sulpice  intro- 
duced young  De  Ravignan  into  the  sanctuary.  When  Ambrose 
baptized  Augustin,  he  was  little  aware  that  the  new  Christian  would 
be  the  most  sublime  and  profound  doctor  of  our  faith ;  but  when  the 
Bishop  of  Hermopolis  opened  the  barrier  to  a  vocation  so  well  known 
to  him,  he  knew  full  well  the  apostle  that  was  going  to  arise  for  the 
glory  of  the  Church." 

His  mother  having  gone  to  Saint  Laurent,  and  being  very 
anxious  about  Iiis  health,  he  writes  to  her  in  the  most  tender 
and  affectionate  style,  describing  his  entire  contentment  in  his 
present  life,  and  mentioning  that,  to  give  pleasure  to  her  and 
his  other  dear  friends,  he  attends  carefully  to  his  health. 

It  is  very  probable  that  De  Ravignan  had  no  intention  of 
entering  the  ranks  of  the  Jesuits  when  he  began  his  retreat  at 
Issy ;  but  there  was  such  bitter  hostility  shewn  to  the  order  by 
the  revolutionary  party  about  the  year  1822,  that  he  became 
decided,  even  as  a  brave  volunteer  quits  garrison  duty  to  en- 
counter the  enemy  where  the  war  is  actually  raging,  fits  mo- 
ther having  returned  to  Paris  in  November,  drove  to  Issy  in 
all  haste  to  embrace  her  sou,  but  he  had  set  out  on  foot  on 
All  Souls'  Day  to  Montrouge,  where  the  Society  poc^sossed  a 
little  house,  with  court  and  garden,  since  1816,  the  iioviocs 
amounting  to- one  hundred.*    She  followed  him  thither,  and 

*  In  i830»  they  were  driven  from  this  retreat :  a  separate  branch 
of  picpDB  now  occupies  it« 
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wept,  and  embraoed,  and  reproached  him  in  turn.  He  consoled 
her  as  well  as  he  could  ;  and  when  he  had  brought  soijie  degree 
of  comfort  to  her  mind,  he  remarked  with  a  smile,  ''  You  see, 
mj  dear  mother,  that  you  did  not  name  me  Xavier  for  nothing/' 
A  saall  portion  of  a  letter  to  his  mother  on  her  Festival  day 
(St.  Catherine's),  is  subjoined. 

**  I  hope  you  will  bo  convinced  that  the  most  serious  reflections 
and  the  inost  abundant  grace  have  conducted  me  to  Montrou^e,  and 
that  yoa  will  extend  your  love  for  your  son  to  the  society  or  which 
he  aspires  to  be  a  member.  May  our  Lord,  through  the  love  of  his 
muther*  and  the  intercession  of  your  holy  patroness,  grant  you  all 
suecour  to  pass  well  through  this  short  life,  and  rejoin  us  in  (Tea* 
venl  To-morrow  I  will  pray  for  you  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  I  will 
commUDtcate  for  the  same  intention  :  this  is  my  bouquet  for  your 
festival*  prayer,  and  union  with  God.  Receive  them  with  welcome : 
unite  your  prayers  with  mine  that  you  may  be  consoled,  and  become 
tranquil  and  happy.** 

To  his  brother  he  writes,  deprecating  any  merit  to  himself  in 
the  step  be  has  taken  : — 

"  Once  the  will  of  God  is  made  known  to  as  by  faith,  prayer,  and 
meditation,  the  man  is  no  more  himself  in  following  the  route  which 
has  been  traced  out  for  him.  When  you  think  of  me,  pray  that  I 
may  live  only  to  do  His  will,  to  save  myself  thereby,  and  to  labour 
in  niture  for  the  sanctifi cation  of  the  souls  committed  tc  my  charge. 
Herein  is  no  question  of  strength,  of  sacriiice :  there  is  nothing  but 
facility  and  simplicity  in  executing  the  orders  of  the  Sovereign 
Master.  I  pray  yourself  and  our  sister  to  rejoice,  and  to  think  more 
of  that  Heaven  to  which  we  tend,  than  of  this  earth  ou  wbicii  we 
creep.  Our  mother  is  deeply  alFeoted  ;  but  time,  grace,  and  conso- 
lation from  on  high,  will  change  her  grief  into  true  joy.  •  •  •  • 
I  rejoice  with  you  on  the  promises  made  for  your  advancement ;  but 
think  of  the  King  of  kings,  who  after  this  life  will  distribute  grades 
according  to  our  fidelity  here — and  that  for  all  eternity.'* 

Our  author  introduces  his  account  of  the  noviciate  of  his 
young  postulant  by  some  appropriate  and  judicious  remarks. 

*'  That  man  is  in  possession  of  true  peace  on  earth,  who  can  sin« 
cerely  say  that  he  is  doing  God*s  will.  Not  to  be  where  we  ought, 
is  the  real  evil,  even  as  the  real  good  is  to  be  where  God  fishes  us 
to  be.  Philosophy  is  of  accord  with  religion,  in  teaching  that  on  the 
choice  of  a  state  in  life,  depends  our  future ;  and  that  on  the  well  or 
ill  reeolvinf?  of  this  question,  depends  the  repose  of  society.  True 
order  is,  JSvery  Thing  in  its  oion  Place.  Let  any  organ  of  the  human 
body  be  transferred  from  the  spot  where  it  ought  to  nilfil  its  functions 
to  another,  and  this  body,  whose  structure  is  so  beautiful,  could  no 
longer  exist.     Suppose  the  least  detail  neglected  in  the  most  wonder* 
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fal  invention  of  mechanicat  genius  ; — the  machine  loses  its  power  or 
its  surety.  It  is  the  same  with  societies,  whose  indiTiduals  are  not 
at  the  posts  assigrned  them  by  Providence.  Terrible  and  freqaeot 
are  the  shocks  we  experience  at  times ;  and  if  the  world  is  not  ofteoer 
thrown  from  its  balance  ;  if  it  still  holds  oat  through  cucb  discordsnt 
and  displaced  elements,  it  is  only  a  (tanding  miracle  of  God  dial 
sustains  it.  *  •  * 

"  Before  assisting  at  the  profound  labour  of  a  soul  which  seeks  t4 
know  Ood  and  itself,  before  considering  the  working  of  the  eonsdtii- 
tions  which  form  the  Jesuit,  let  us  pay  homage  to  the  great  Ignatius 
of  Loyola,  the  wounded  officer  of  Pampeluna,  soldier  of  God  aad 
catechist  of  his  people,  founder  of  an  institution,  perfect  in  its  first 
formation  and  never  changed,   father  of  a  magnificent  fiunilyof 
apostles  and  martyrs,  and.  whose  life  was  a  prophetic  im^e  of  the 
struggles  and  griefs  of  his  posterity.     All  is  one  long  combat  ia  bis 
genius,  his  means,  and  his  object.     He  is  roused  to  anger  against  bis 
own  person,  and  treats  it  as  an  enemy  whom  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
quer.    It  is  by  a  decided  victory  over  himself  that  he  will  prepare  to 
conquer  the  world.     He  emerges  a  new  being  from  the  grotto  of 
Manreze ;  and  this  unlettered  man  has  become  so  learned  in  divine 
things,  that  he  requires  only  thirty  days  to  compose  the  SpiniMa! 
ExerciseSt  a  wonderful  book,  which  has  brought  back  so  many  souls 
into  the  path  of  order,  and  restored  them  to  God. 

**  These  Spiritual  Exercises  are  the  preludes  to  the  noviciate,ainong 
the  Jesuits.  There  are  eight  days*  exercises  for  the  commencefflent 
of  the  noviceship,  and  thirty  days  for  the  third  joar  of  probatioo  ; 
but  they  may  also  be  used  as  a  preface  to  every  Christian  state.  It 
is  a  labour  of  interior  purification,  from  which  there  cannot  fiul  to 
issue  a  good  and  generous  will  for  any  labour  to  which  we  may  have 
to  apply.  It  is  the  grotto  of  Manreze  for  every  aspirant  to  evange- 
lical regeneration.  Xavier  de  Bevignan  lays  down  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  on  the  threshold  of  an  evangelical  life." 

Our  author  now  gives  a  resume  of  the  processes  bj  whieh 
a  pious  aspirant,  entering  on  his  noviciate^  comes  to  conquer 
his  own  irregular  desires  and  propensities,  breaks  the  joke  of 
the  world's  spirit  and  customs  which  formerly  oppressed  him» 
resigns  his  own  proper  will,  and  thinks  only  of  what  may  be 
the  will  of  his  Creator  in  any  future  action  or  proceeding. 
Aided  by  meditation  on  the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
he  is  decided  to  follow  where  the  standard  of  the  Gross  leads 
the  way.     lie  selects  the  Saviour  as  his  captain  in  the  war  be 
is  compelled  to  wage  against  himself,  the  devil,  and  the  wtirid. 
Led  by  a  heavenly  call  received  in  prayer  and  meditation,  he 
embraces  the  station  appointed  for  him ;  and  determining  to 
acquire,  through  grace,  a  pure  and  disinterested  love  of  bis 
incarnate  Saviour,  all  his  thoughts,  aspirations,  and  actions 
will  have  only  one  object — ^thb  oreater  oloey  of  Goo. 
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Hear  what  Xavier  de  Ravignan  says  of  his  experiences  of  tlie 
new  life  he  is  about  to  embrace  : — 

"A  man  tired  of  the  world  quits  it;  he  Hearches  for  a  shelter  ;  he 
entertains  a  profound  desire  to  take  revenge  on  himself  and  his  life, 
by  labours  profitable  to  his  negb  hours. 

**  He  believes  that  the  great  evil  of  the  age  is  want  of  obedience. 
Feeling  the  utter  worthlessnesa  of  what  is  called  independence,  he 
thirsts  to  be  in  subjection,  linowing  it  to  be  the  only  safeguard  to 
man's  dignity,  and  the  assurance  of  true  liberty,  the  emancipation 
of  the  soul. 

'*  The  performance  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  brought  the  light  and 
pointed  out  the  way.  He  knocked  at  the  gute  of  the  company  of 
Jesus. 

"  H^bat  first  struck  him  was  the  profound  peace  which  prevailed  in 
the  religious  abode,  the  silent  halls,  the  order,  the  poverty  which 
reigned  everywhere,  the  kindly  welcome  g^ven  by  the  good  brother 
who  introduced  him,  the  mild  gravity  of  the  father  who  received 
him.  *  *  *  He  felt  himself  in  an  atmosphere  breathing  of  good- 
ness, of  devotion,  of  the  presence  of  Qod. 

"  Still  on  the  threshold,  he  will  know  the  extent  of  his  duties  in  his 
new  life,  and  be  penetrated  with  its  spirit. 

'Are  you  ready  to  renounce  the  world,  the  possession  and  the  hope 
of  temporal  goods  ?  Are  you  ready  to  beg  your  bread  from  door 
to  door,  if  necessary,  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  ?*    *  I  am.' 

'Are  you  disposed  to  live  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  in  any 
employ  which  your  superiors  may  Judge  to  conduce  to  the  greater 
glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  souls ?'    'I  am.' 

'  Are  you  resolved  to  obey  your  superiors  as  God's  vicegerents,  in 
every  matter  where  your  conscience  detects  no  sin  ?'    'I  am.' 

'  Are  vou  sincerely  determined  to  repulse  with  horror,  all  that  the 
slaves  of  worldly  prejudices  love  and  embrace ;  and  do  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  desire  and  accept  whatever  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  loved  and 
embraced  ?'    '  I  am.' 

'  Do  you  consent  to  wear  the  livery  of  ignomony  which  He  bore ; 
and  through  love  and  respect  for  him,  to  suffer  as  he  did,  abuse, 
reproaches,  and  false  testimonies,  without  having  in  any  way  meri- 
ted them?'    •Ido.'- 

The  noviciate  of  a  Jesuit  lasts  two  years ;  and  as  the  main 
object  is  to  imboe  him  with  a  thorough  spirit  of  devotion  and 
obedience,  haman  learning  forms  no  part  of  his  occupation, 
which  wholly  consists  of  exercises  of  meditation,  self-denial, 
humility,  and  severity  to  self.  A  ReUgioua  being  a  man  dead 
to  the  world,  the  agents  to  induce  this  spiritual  death  are 
merely  grace,  faith,  persevering  energy, 

Xavier  had  probably  less  struggle  with  himself  in  conquering 
pride,  self  will,  and  bondage  to  the  outward  world,  than  others. 
He  owned  no  attachments  beyond  the  walls,  except  such  as 
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are  rendered  hoi;  b;  our  natut 
with  geiiuiue  zest  to  the  loi 
performing  other  menial  ofGc 
and  the  vigour  of  a  labourer, 
a  novice. 

"  The  NoTic«*  rlM  at  4  o'eloek 
the  Hoi  J  Saarament,  which  lasts 
lowed  bj  an  hour  of  meditstioa. 
beds,  and  sweep  thfir  chamber  ; 
wards  take  breakfast.  Wbat  ar< 
them  a  certain  time  ;  thrte  «re  tl 
would  be  performed  in  famiUei  b; 
dec  of  the  time  till  dinoer  is  occu 
of  a  rellffious  life,  hj  an  eierciu 
hour,  ana  bj  a  recitation  of  terse 
ticularly  the  Epiatles  of  St.  Pa 
mld-daj,  is  followed  bjr  tbree-qv 
Meditation,  the  recital  dt  the  Ho 
the  interTening  time  to  supper. 

"  Once  a  week  the;  bate  an  ezf 
make  sincere  though  charitable  r 
fections  of  each  other.  On  Mondk; 
proDunciation,  and  ipeaking  Id  po 
truth  or  the  life  of  a  sainl.  Oi 
and  perfect  liberty  of  remark  is  I 
knowledge  and  temper  of  the  cat* 

Our  Novice's  dntj  was  th* 
orders  from  the  sDperioiv,  saw 
comrades  (three  bj?  tliree)  wh 
promenades  sometiines  extende 
inactive  found  him  a  rough  cot 
of  mud,  cold,  heat,  frost,  or 
humility  bad  place,  no  one  was 
oil  his  manners,  but  when  he  r 
listened  to  as  a  master  of  tone 

•' A  noviciate  without  study  wa 
one's  self  and  to  know  God,  to  ha 
be  BCQUstomed  to  the  rigorous  pet 
book  or  entering  on  the  career 
wbat  on  effective  and  perfect  pre] 
studies  with  |ieace  of  aiiul,  that  pt 
from  the  subjugation  of  evil  propi 
for  truth  ;  aod  as  his  interior  iigl 
bettor  use  of  the  gifts  of  nature, 
a  man  confers  additional  value  on 
passions  are  allowed  to   obscure 
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never  in  full  possession  of  his  powers.  On  removal  from  the  novi- 
ciate,  during  which  the  renewal  of  the  man  was  perfected*  the  pos- 
talant  is  in  the  most  favorable  disposition  to  receive  light*  instruc- 
tion, and  elevation  of  the  soul.  When  the  barrier  is  removed*  the 
intelligence  springs  forward  with  delight  into  the  field  of  study  so 
long  closed  to  it.  Xavier  de  Havignan  found  such  vivid  pleasures 
iD  the  acquisition  of  kiioWiedge,  that  he  prohablj  reproached  him- 
self  for  the  indulgence. 

"  Study  holds  an  iAiportant  place  in  the  apprentieeBhip  of  die  oolki- 
pany  of  /esttt.  They  d«vote  to  rhetoric  and  litentore,  the  firat  two 
^fears  which  follow  the  noviciate ;  after  this,  three  years  or  sometimes 
more,  are  given  to  philosophy,  the  phvslcal  sciences,  and  mathema- 
tics. •  •  •  Then  the  Religions  is  reduced  fi^om  the  rank  of 
master,  whieh  he  had  held,  to  that  of  pupil-^to  wit  in  theology. 
He  not  only  studies  Dogmatic  Theology  ana  Moral  philof ophy,  but 
also  the  Holy  Scripture,  Canon  Law,  Ecclesiastical  history,  and  the 
Oriental  languages.  To  these  he  devotes  four  years  and  sometimes 
more,  being  subject  to  strict  yearly  examinations.  This  loDg 
coarse  of  Hndy  is  terminated  bv  a  general  examination,  in  which  he 
must  have  three  IkvoraUe  8«m>age8  out  of  four,  in  order  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  ProfesUm, 

"  To  a  heart  so  truly  Christian  and  an  intelligence  of  such  eleva- 
tion as  that  of  Xavier  de  Bavienan,  what  a  world  to  reconnoitre 
and  explore !  in  these  regions  of  theology*  where  the  foundations  of 
religion  are  revealed,  where  divine  trutos  are  established  in  their 
rigorous  exactitude*  where  the  whole  sublime  edifice  of  Catholic 
faith  expands  before  us.  What  a  science  is  that  of  the  Divine  Scrip- 
tures !  where  nearly  every  word  contains  a  wonder  or  mystery,  a 
science  not  yet  exhausted  by  the  brightest  geniuses,  and  whose  whole 
secrets  will  never  be  penetrated  bv  man.  For  him  who  prepares 
himself  fior  combats  and  apostolical  works,  what  an  appropriate  stndv 
is  that  of  the  history  of  the  Church  I  ever  pursued  and  ever  victors 
OQS ;  ever  reckoned  among  the  things  which  have  been  or  which 
ha?e  lost  their  power,  and  yet  stretching  from  shore  to  shore,  and 
advancing  with  its  cross  and  its  martyrs  to  the  extreme  boundaries 
of  the  universe*  Who  can  heltp  admiring  this  Church !  Mother  of  the 
greatest  nations  and  the  most  durable  monarchies— ^indeatructible 
riliar  in  the  midst  of  such  a  mass  of  ruins  1  Vessel  constructed  by 
the  divine  hand,  steering  with  all  sails  spread  through  an  ocean  strewn 
with  wrecks,  and  out  of  which,  as  from  the  ark,  comes  from  time  to 
time  whatever  is  to  renew  the  life  of  the  world.  These  later  studies 
occupied  our  candidate  from  November  1824,  to  July  1828. 

"  Daring  the  summer  of  1827*  he  was  preparing  to  receive  sub* 
deaconship  and  deaconship,  these  holy  bonds  whicn  will  link  him  in- 
violably to  the  sanctuary.  He  thus  writes  t6  his  family  concerning 
the  expected  event,  iSth  August  1827. 

'"As  1  am  informed  by  the  superior,  I  vill  shnrtly  have  an  ad- 
ditional consolation  and  a  powerful  means  for  intercession  for  you 
before  Ood.  •  •  •  •  p^ay  all  for  me ;  and  if  you  can  obtain 
for  me  the  blessing  of  becoming  a  holy  priest,  you  shall  have  an 
abundant  share  ofefficacions  praycfrs  and  fervent  sacrifices.  Thus  it 
is  that  Qod  invites  to  himself  evetn  ^he  most  tmworthy.*  ** 
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The  most  toQcbing,  teuder,  and  edifjiDg  letters  were  vritten 
during  these  studies  to  his  mother,  brother,  aod  sisters«  The 
bartheti  of  nearly  the  whole  being,  renunciation  of  our  ovn 
proper  will,  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  will  of  the  Creator,  the 
nothingness  of  this  short  span  of  life  except  the  opportonily  it 
affords  of  gaining  a  bli!*sfal  eternity,  love  of  the  cmcified 
Saviour,  and  the  great  benefit  of  meditating  on  the  mysteries 
of  his  divine  life.  His  mother  not  being  reconciled,  even  at 
the  end  of  his  probation,  to  the  selection  he  has  made,  he  takes 
great  pains  to  shew  that  it  would  be  sinful  to  have  resisted 
the  gently  drawing  grace  that  induced  him  to  embrace  it,  and 
that  he  will  shortly  be  of  more  service  by  using  his  privilege 
of  presenting  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  her  w«d  here  and  hereafter. 
To  her  he  is  still  the  loving  and  respectful  Omiave,  though  be 
has  long  laid  aside  that  name  to  all  his  other  correspondents 
He  is  now,  in  1828,  thirty- three  years  old,  having  for  the  la^ 
six  years,  renounced  the  world,  its  honors,  its  pleasures^  and 
its  occupations.  Before  enjoying  sacerdotal  functions  in  pe^ 
fection,  he  will  have  yet  to  spend  five  years  as  professor  of 
Dogmatic  Theology. 

He  gave  his  first  lectures  at  Acheul,  near  Amiens,  where  be 
had  fifty  novices  under  his  charge.  In  his  lessons  he  was  re- 
markable  for  the  luminous  precision  of  his  explanations.  He 
allowed  no  turning  back  or  starting  to  one  side,  bat  kept  his 

Eupils  within  the  circle  traced  out  by  the  terms  of  the  question 
efore  them. 

Passing,  much  against  our  wiU,  his  letters  to  his  relatives, 
redolent  of  piety,  consolation,  and  submission  to  the  Divioe 
wiU,  we  approach  the  days  of  July,  1830.  A  sketch  of  the 
general  state  of  the  Society  in  France  for  some  time  previoQ5, 
will  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  of  our  notice. 

Two  months  after  the  publication  of  the  Bull,  SolicUudo,  o( 
Pius  YII.,  6th  August,  1814,  which  re-established  the  Jesuits 
in  the  Christian  world,  an  ordonnance  of  Louis  XVIII.  au- 
thorised the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  realm  to  erect 
ecclesiastical  schools,  of  which  they  were  to  appoint  the  heaiis 
and  the  teachers.  The  Jesuits,  under  the  inoffensive  name  of 
Fathers  of  the  Faith,  answered  to  the  call  of  many  of  the 
Bishops,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  these  ecde^- 
asticai  schools.  Bourdeaux,  Soissons,  Forcalquier,  Montmo- 
rillon,  Amiens,  and  Sainte-Anne  d'Auray^  were  the  first  cities 
in  France  that  gave  welcome  to  these  worthy  successors  oi 
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the  JoQvencys  and  the  Forces.  To  the  work  of  youthfttl  in* 
struction  they  joined,  as  opportunity  offered,  the  functions  of 
home  missionaries,  preached,  and  heard  confessions. 

The  famous  congregation  of  which  the  valiant  people  of 
France  were  so  afraid,  while  they  ignored  the  very  existence  of 
repnblican  clubs,  whose  hands  were  already  on  their  throats, 
had  for  founder,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  the  Father 
Delpoits,  and  for  director  under  the  Restoration,  Father  Eonsin. 
While  religion  was  acquiring  something  like  liberty,  the  Abb^ 
Legris  Duval  founded  the  Society  of  Good  Worksj  who  took 
the  prisons,  the  hospitals,  and  the  little  Savoyards  under  their 
protection.  The  Society  dea  Bonnes  Eludes  also  flourished  as 
a  branch  of  the  congregation.  The  Association  of  St.  Francis 
Regis,  established  by  a  councillor  of  the  Cour  Royale,  M.  Qos- 
siii  of  pious  memory,  also  arose  to  lend  its  aid  for  the  effectually 
carrying  on  of  the  work  of  God  in  France. 

"  But  it  was  the  unholy  mission  of  part  of  the  public  press  of  the 
era  of  the  restoration,  to  mock,  to  insult,  to  invent  evil  against  Oa- 
tbolicity  under  the  convenient  name  of  Jesuitism.  They  could  not 
put  the  servants  of  God  in  the  dungeon  or  under  the  aze»  but  they 
tortured  them  with  railleries,  and  lying  inventions.  They  could  not 
expose  them  to  the  horrors  of  the  circus ;  so  they  inflicted  a  daily 
flagellation  on  them  before  an  excited  public.  They  treated  them 
somewhat  like  those  early  martyrs  whose  faces  and  bodies  were 
smeared  with  honey,  and  then  exposed  under  a  burning  sun  to  be 
tormented  by  mosquitos. 

"  The  most  blood-thirsty  of  their  foes,  could  hardly  avoid  laughing 
among  themselves,  at  the  game  they  were  playing : — men  prepared 
to  blow  out  the  lamp  of  civilization  and  bring  back  the  nignt  of 
igoorance  and  anarchy  I  They  represented  them,  )K)ignard  in  hand, 
Ijing  in  wait  for  the  lives  of  kinss.  Ah !  if  such  were  the  designs  of 
the  Jesuits,  their  accusers  woula  be  only  too  willing  to  let  them  ac* 
complish  their  purpose.'* 

While  the  tempest  was  raging,  the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis, 
(formerly  M.  Frayssinous,  already  honorably  mentioned)  on 
^6th  May,  1826,  contended  that  French  priests  were  author- 
ised  by  the  Charter  to  submit  themselves  to  particular  rules  in 
community;  and  mentioned,  without  looking  closely  at  the 
consequences,  that  eight  petit  seminaries  were  presided  over  by 
members  of  the  Society.  Many  devout  and  generous  hearts 
vere  rejoiced  at  the  avowal ;  but  the  liberal  (?)  papers  sounded 
the  alarm,  and  proclaimed  the  country  in  danger,  A  certain 
Count  Montlossier,  wearied  with  a  lonely  chateau  life  in 
Au\ergne,  and  wishing  to  hear  himself  spoken  of,  now  attacked 
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the  body  in  a  bitter  pamphlet^  representiDg  them  as  engiged 
in  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  society,  religion,  and  govenuneat. 
His  brochure  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Coor  fioyale,  vbich 
pronounced  itself  incompetent  to  try  the  question.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers  appointed  an  unfriendly  oommissioBi  which 
referred  the  statement  to  the  President  of  the  Council.  The 
Duke  Fitzjames  spoke  yigorously  against  the  views  of  Moot- 
lossier,  and  gave  an  instance  of  the  wisdom  he  once  eihibited 
in  a  plan  to  drive  out  the  Jacobins,  when  he  was  an  emigr^ 
during  the  old  revolution.  He  collected  his  friends  together 
one  day,  and  proposed  that  all  the  Capuchins  in  Europe  shonU 
be  summoned  to  enter  France  in  procession*  bearing  before 
tliem  the  Cross  as  their  standard,  and  Jacobinism  would  cease 
to  exist. 

The  Bishop  of  Uermopolis,  minister  of  ecclesiasticsl  affairs 
and  public  instruction,  examined,  with  the  firm  impartiality  of 
an  Instorian,  the  pr^iaes  and  the  accusations  of  which  the  So- 
ciety had  been  the  object  for  three  centuries,  dwelt  on  its  re* 
establishment  by  Pius  YIL,  and  the  re-entry  into  France  of  a 
certain  number  of  its  members  under  the  buckler  of  the  it&f^ 
of  Worship.  His  efforts  were  in  vain ;  a  maiority  of  ISO  voices 
above  63  resigned  the  petition  to  the  President  of  the  Council. 
This  was  in  January,  18£7.  A  year  after,  a  oommissioD  was 
appointed  to  examine  mesisures  necessary  for  the  exeeutioD  of 
the  laws  of  the  realm  in  regard  to  secondary  ecclesiastical  semi- 
naries. From  the  report  of  the^  commissioners  sprung  the 
Ordonnanoes  of  June,  182S,  which  dispersed  the  eight  colleges 
mentioned,  and  set  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  petit  seminaries. 
The  Bishop  of  Hermpoolis  gave  in  his  resignation ;  another 
Bishop,  M.  Feutrier,  aid  not  shrink  from  the  heavy  respousi- 
bility.  The  poor  old  King  was  obliged,  against  his  own  vill, 
to  temporize ;  but  it  is  not  by  concessions  to  injustice,  but  by 
vigor,  that  states  can  be  upheld.  Two  years  after  the  Ordon- 
nanoes had  effect,  Charles  A.  and  his  family  were  on  their  way 
to  exile  in  Holyrood. 

The  apostles  of  the  new  order  of  things  had  now  everything 
their  own  way. 

"  They  persuaded  the  people,  who  are  always  ready  to  believe  erery 
thing  but  the  truth,  that  the  Jesuits  were  pestilent  aninuds,  vbom  it 
was  necessary  tb  extirpate  fVom  the  face  or  the  earth  :  and  the  Her- 
pales  of  the  people,  armed  with  his  elub,  appeared  at  the  gate  of  the 
seminary  of  Aobeul. 

"  On  this  occa&ion,  Hercules  consisted  of  a  few  hundred  wretches. 
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vbo  learoiDg  that  the  insurrection  of  Juh  had  triamphed  in  Paria* 
determined  to  have  a  little  campaign  for  themselves.  The  band  bad 
for  chiefs,  three  traders  clad  in  blouses,  who  knew  the  place  well,  for 
they  bad  been  pupils  at  the  semtnarj,  and  had  always  shewed  them- 
selves impenetrable  to  every  good  infitienee.  They  bad  never  for- 
given  the  Jetoits  for  their  endeavors  to  make  them  good  members 
of  society.  Armed  with  cudgels  and  iron  bars  they  arrived  at  Acbeul 
about  midnight.  They  found  the  gate  closed,  but  they  soon  broke 
it  io,  and  spread  through  the  Court  with  cries  of  *  Vive  la  Charte  1 
Vive  r£tnpor«ur  I  Vive  I'E&fer !' " 

Father  Bavignan  addressed  tbein  from  a  balcouy,  but  be  was 
50011  struck  by  a  sioiie  in  the  forehead,  and  obliged  to  retire. 
The  address  and  courage  of  a  student,  a  Breton  by  birth,  de* 
layed  the  destruction  of  the  house,  till  a  sudden  recollection  of  the 
Oratory  of  the  Sacred  Heart  passed  through  their  ignoble  heads. 
They  repaired  thither,  they  drank^  they  tore  the  books  to  pieces, 
and  committed  other  depredations ;  but  the  report  of  a  little 
band  of  soldiers  marching  to  the  rescue,  soon  dispersed  the 
cowardly  marauders.  The  three  gents  in  blouses  found  some- 
thing  the  reverse  of  a  blessing  attending  their  sub^sequent 
oareer. 

There  beif^  no  hope  of  surety  in  a  further  abode  at  Acbeul, 
the  students  dispersed,  the  head  of  the  establishment  dividing 
his  riches,  amounting  to  five  francs  a  head,  among  them,* 
The  masters  and  students  in  Theology  appointed  a  rendezvous 
at  Brigue  in  Switzerland,  where  the  Society  of  Jesus  owned  a 
small  eetablishment. 

Father  Xavier  found  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  friend  at 
Amiens,  and  watched  and  sheltered  as  well  as  circumstances 
allowed,  his  dispersed  brethern.  Few  of  his  acquaintance  of 
old  days  would  suspect  the  shabby  brown  wrapper,  and  the 
equally  shabby  waistcoat  and  trowsers,  to  be  the  only  suit  of 
the  once  finely  attired  Gustave  de  Bavignan,  the  successful 
advocate. 

At  the  end  of  September,  masters  and  pupils  were  assembled 
in  their  house  at  Brigue  in  tlie  Yalais,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  and  near  the  entrance  to  the  Simplon.  It  had  once 
been  a  citadel  of  Buonaparte's.  With  the  mountains  keeping  out 
the  sun  from  the  dwelling,  poor  Xavier  suffered  enough  from  the. 

*  Several  years  later.  Father  de  Ravienan,  coming  home  one  day 
after  holding  a  conference,  fonnd  himself  and  his  little  community 
without  a  dinner  or  the  means  of  procnring  one,  an  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  the  popular  notion  of  the  riches  of  the  Jesuits. 
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cold,  but  never  complained.  Grateful  for  the  leceptioD  ihey 
met  from  the  Yalaisans,  Father  Xavier  and  his  companions 
collected  subscriptions,  and  built  a  little  chapel  on  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain,  where  the  dispersed  families  of  the  country 
round  might  enjoy  the  comforts  and  aid  of  religion*  Manj 
of  the  letters  he  wrote  at  this  period  to  console  and  fortify  h» 
friendsy  are  given  in  the  biography* 


*'  The  five  years  of  profetsion  being  achieved,  there  remaiiied  the 
third  year  of  probation,  the  last  period  of  profound  retreat  and  ipi- 
ritual  labors  before  entering  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  different  em* 
ploys  and  ministries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  is  at  once  a  halt  and 
a  final  effort  of  preparation  before  entering  on  the  career.  •  *  • 
*  The  man*  destmed  to  the  apostolic  ministry  spent  two  years  in  re- 
collection and  silence.  Then  came  nine  years  of  studiea  and  fiye  or 
six  of  teaching.  He  was  orduned  priest,and  yet  has  never  exercised 
priestly  functions.  He  is  probably  thirty»three  years  of  age,  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  of  these^  have  been  spent  in  a  religious  life.  The 
Beliffious,  the  Crieat  now  re-enters  the  noviciate. 

*'  He  must  now  for  an  entire  year  renounce  human  studies  and  ex- 
terior human  relations.  He  must  apply  to  himself  everything  that 
can  promote  a  sincere  humility,  a  general  abnegation  of  will,  and 
even  of  judgment,  a  subjection  of  the  inferior  propensities  of  oar 
nature,  a  more  profound  knowledge,  and  a  greater  love  of  Ood,  so 
that  he  may  be  better  enabled  to  assist  others  in  their  progress  throogh 
the  same  paths  for  the  greater  glory  of  Oodi  and  of  our  Lord  Jesoi. 
"  This  time  of  holy  repose  which  will  never  return,  passes  too 
quickly .  I  have  enjoyed  it,  and  I  never  can  enjoy  it  again  durii^  my 
earthly  probation. 

'  Then  the  great  career  of  the  Ezercites  is  a^ain  measured  throogb ; 
prayer  and  meditation  are  prolonged.  The  spirit  of  the  Institute,  the 
conditions  of  the  apostolate,  poverty,  suffering,  obedience,  every- 
thing  that  constitutes  the  duties  of  a  Religious,  are  again  studied  and 
sounded.  Some  teachings  of  catechism  to  children,  some  minioits 
in  the  neighbourhood,  vary  the  solitude,  and  serve  as  prelude  to  those 
minbtries  still  more  dear  to  the  hnart  of  an  apostle. 

'  When  the  year  is  expired,  the  superiors  enquire  into  the  progress 
made  in  virtue  and  knowledge  by  the  aspirant,  and  aocordiqg  to  the 
judgment  entered  by  the  Father  General  himself  on  the  report,  the 
gradus  if  given ;  i.  e.  he  is  admitted  to  pronounce  the  latest  vows  of  a 
Spiritual  Omdjutor  or  a  Professed,  These  two  classes  nre  equal  is 
ranki  neither  privileged  beyond  the  other  ;  but  the  latter  named  are 
eo titled  to  assist  with  the  superiors  at  the  provincial  and  general 
assemblies  of  the  order.  These  reunions  are  very  rare  and  unixted 
to  certain  cases',  "f 

*  What  follows  is  from  the  pen  of  Father  de  Ravignan. 
t  From  the  Existence  and  lastUute  of  the  Jesuits,  by  Father  dc 
Ruvignan. 
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This  last  period  of  repose  and  preparation  was  passed  by 
Father  de  Bavignan  at  Estavayer  m  the  Canton  of  Fribourg, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel^  where  the  order  bad  a 
college  of  novices.  Though  seemingly  inactive  at  the  timcj 
his  mind  mast  have  been  teeming  with  projects  for  the  ad* 
vancement  of  God^s  reign  on  earth. 

"  The  Jesuit  resembles  a  soldier  ever  on  active  service.  When  not 
on  the  field  of  battle,  he  is  under  the  tent ;  he  is  always  on  dutj, 
ever  at  his  post^  and  dies  without  experiencing  sickness.  A  learned 
sod  vigorous  laborer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  advised  to 
take  some  repose,  exokimed  that  he  would  have  all  eternity  for  re- 
pose. This  hat  been  for  three  centuries  the  answer  of  every  Jesuit 
worthy  of  the  name ;  it  is  the  response  of  every  one  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  good  fights  heroes  of  reliffion,  apostles  or  sisters  of 
chari^.  Man  can  always  do  more  than  tie  really  effects ;  and  it  is 
oftentimes  in  the  later  season  of  life  that  the  fairest  flowers  of  genius 
spring  out." 

Apropos  to  the  young  ladies  of  several  French  families  who 
were  exiled  to  Frioourg  by  the  glorious  days  of  July,  taking 
the  veil  in  the  convent  of  the  Sacr^  Ccsur,  he  said  in  one  of  his 

letters : 

*^*  How  much  do  parents  need  to  be  instructed  on  the  point  of  the 
vocation  of  their  children !  Let  us  never*  by  any  means,  infringe  on 
their  liberty,  but  by  all  means  allow  them  liberty  to  devote  toem- 
selfes  to  Qod«  Tender  mothers,  if  your  daughters  feel  a  genuine 
vocation  for  a  religious  life,  exhibit  a  real  love,  and  remember  that 
yonr  authority  does  not  extend  to  the  choice  of  a  state.** 

*'  And  this  prudent  practice  was  ever  followed  by  Father  Xavier. 
His  advise  was,  *  never  exhort  your  children  to  the  choice  of  a  religi- 
ous life :  let  them  make  a  selection  in  perfect  unrestraint.  Such  a  wish 
may  be  felt  in  the  secrecy  of  the  heart,  but  expressed  to  God  only." 

Daring  this  Uird  year  he  varied  his  interior  studies  and 
exercises  by  catechisings  and  missions  among  the  country 
people  of  Ghampery,  Monthey,  Saint  Maurice,  Outre  Bhohe, 
&c.  He  at  last  broke  a  silence  of  twelve  years,  and  plunged 
into  the  work  of  the  salvation  of  souls.  ''  The  time  being 
come  be  made  his  vows  of  a  prqfeasedf  heard  the  bell  of  his 
active  life  ring^  and  never  after  reposed  till  he  was  received 
into  the  anps  of  his  Lord." 

The  society  in  which  our  apostle  was  now  incorporated,  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  right  of  teaching,  exercised  themselves 
either  with  their  novices  or  theological  students,  or  on  missions. 
In  1832,  while  the  cholera  raged,  they  were  found  at  the  bed- 
sides of  the  sick  and  dying :  their  house  at  St.  Acheul  was 
85 
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rfiiivtrteJ  into  a  mililary  liosp 
iiig  a  spiritual  relreat,  tliat  ¥i 
his  full  powers  as  member  of  tl 
(Ic  Douclon,  in  a  noticeof  his  li 
iiioilc  on  himself  during  (be  n 
<<  We  saw  enter,  and  tBke  1i 
meagre  looking  priest,  auxterB  in 
eves,  and  tbe  marhs  of  lon^  wati 
ITf'lioa!  .>meetne»B  breathing  ft-oin 
thnt  he  bad  not  come  to  deliver 
our  company,  and  profit  of  the  g 

tram  the  Holt  SritiiT  for  om 
CoTineqnentlj,  th«r«  nat  kt*  ntei 
eilenr«,  and  prayer  j  for  Ood  di 
to  thoM  soula  «bo  praj,  and  wl 
wilneis  the  apostles  when  awaitii 
We  need  a  great  tranquillitr  in  t 
the  passioni,  as  God,  according  t 
louli  nh^n  in  a  state  of  trAuble, 
"  Tha  pool  of  Silog  wai  still  ■ 
troubled,  it  waa  to  indicate  that  1 
As  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  who 
)m  bpgred  ua  to  offer  a  holy  violti 
might  M  endued  with  power.  £ 
colloquies,  and  kept  his  promise 
pulpit,*  tVoDi  which  he  never  stiri 
«xoited,  except  with  one  arm. 

"His  discourwi  wereapparoitl 
ftrvor  broke  fbrth  at  every  install 
appearance,  eihiblted  in  reality  tlit 
Brood  Religiout  had  deceited  us  ; 
He  engraved  in  our   hearts  tbe  i 

E>rfection.  He  discovered  for 
tertor  spiritual  life ; — io  the  Iff 
He  preaclied  one  of  the  ineomii 
Savtt  Ignatiiu.  From  the  seoorni 
coMciencei  into  cotopleta  subjecl 
bis  ftet. 

"  I  went  to  confession  like  the 
^vent.  I  found  tbe  prie-itieu  on 
ike  tears  of  those  wbo  had  prwedec 

s  furgolten  in  the  unction  of  th 


*  SocnecoBtineotal  pulpits  are  bo 
preacher,  liberty  to  walk  from  end 
to  his  impulses. 
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iiaoi«d  mjself  for  the  moment,  transported  into  the  arms  of  the 
uercT  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  was  ahout  to  lift  my  headi  and  seriously 
to  ask  him  if  he  was  not  that  Saint  Ambrose^  who  wept  the  sins  of 
his  penitents^  when  themselves  showed  no  compunction.  Incredulous 
sonis,  who  might  have  resisted  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit^  could 
neTer  hare  resisted  his  cordial  sympathy  in  the  confessional.  *  * 
He  still  asserted  to  us  that  he  feared  the  gift  of  eloquence,  lest  it 
might  damage  the  action  of  the  Holy  Qhost  in  our  souls.  The 
fruits  of  a  retreat  preached  by  such  a  man  may  be  guessed.  From 
the  silence  of  the  house  inhabited  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  young 
people,  noisy  enough  at  other  times,  you  would  say  it  was  occupied 
by  shadows. 

"  On  an  occasion  when  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  exposed,  and  he 
was  consequently  obliged  to  stand  up,  he  spoke  of  the  love  of  Jesus 
ibr  all  men,  but  particularly  for  those  destined  to  continue  and  per- 
petuate his  mission  and  sacrifice  on  the  earth.  The  subject  enkindled 
him.  I  have  never  heard  such  beautiful  developments  on  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  meditations  of  an  entire  life.  The  great  orator  was 
St  length  revealed  ;  and  w«  afterwards  heard  without  surprise,  the 
triamphs  of  his  eloquence. 

"  He  quitted  us  at  last,  this  man  of  Ood,  from  whom  we  no  more 
wished  to  be  ever  separated,  than  St.  Peter  wished  to  descend  from 
Thabor.  But  he  lert  peace  in  our  souls,  divine  grace  in  our  hearts, 
and  the  most  loving  cordiality  among  the  brothers.  After  his  de« 
parture,  the  seminary  appeared  entirely  renewed  in  a  spirit  of  fervor, 
charity,  love  of  the  rule,  and  of  study.*' 

In  this  wise  Father  de  Bavignan  commenced  his  apostolical 
career.  He  went  forth  with  the  ardor  of  those  who  parted  from 
Olivet,  to  subjagate  the  world  to  the  peacefal  yoke  of  the 
Gospel.  He  had  left  the  retreat  of  Estavayer  on  the  lake 
with  an  inextinguishable  tliirst  for  the  salvation  ol  souls ;  and 
Ins  first  efforts  were  directed  to  those  yoong  disciples  who  in 
time  wsjre  to  be  at  the  bead  of  those  appointed  to  shew  the  way. 

During  the  year  18&by  Father  de  Savignan  remained  at 
Achenl,  and  preached  during  the  advent  at  Amiens,  being  his 
first  season  of  pablic  teaching*  He  was  called  on  to  preach 
during  the  next  T^icnt  at  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in 
-Paris,  His  former  acquaintances,  noble  magistrates  and  coun- 
cillors, who  had  last  seen  him,  some  on  the  bench,  others  at  a 
bail,  others  the  admired  centre  of  a  salon,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  dressed  with  elegance  and  refined  taste,  now  recog- 
nised him  in  soutane  and  rochet,  with  forehead  bald,  hair  short, 
countenance  pale  and  meagre,  but  bearing  the  unmistakeable 
impress  of  tJie  seal  of  the  Divinity. 

His  presence  was  demanded  at  Bourdeaux  for  Advent  in  the 
same  year.    He  had  the  happiness  of  joining  his  mother  and 
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others  of  his  family  for  some  days  before  he  made  his  preparA- 
tory  retreat  at  the  old  chateau  of  Bavignan,  which  was  now 
the  family  seat  of  hi8  elder  brother. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  accession  of  the  citizen-king  was 
attended  oy  a  decided  indifference  to  religion  ;  but  still  there 
was  a  leaven  of  devotion  among  the  people  :  they  antiouslj 
enquired  was  there  nothing  to  be  done  ?  and  God  sent  the 
idea  of  re-establishing  the  Conferences  at  Notre  Dame. 

"  M.  Frayssinous  was  no  longer  there.    Years  and  adversity  had 

pas&ed  over  his  head,  and  added  to  his  glory ;  but  champions  are 

never  wanting  to  the  good  fight,  and  Providence  bestows  on  them 

the  gifts  by  which  they  are  to  succeed.    The  conferences  were 

opened  in  the  Metropolitan  church  of  Paris  by  a  youngpriest  whose 

talents  bore  a  lively*  sparkling,  and  original  stamp.     He  spoke,  as 

few  have  spoken  since  orators  first  appeared  on  the  earth.    Hu 

object  was  to  reconcile  the  people  of  his  time  to  the  religions  idea ; 

and  indeed  he  possessed  every  quality  calculated  to  charm  the  young. 

Among  the  enemies  of   Christianity  might  then   be  encountered 

writers,  whose  style  and  imagination  were  adapted  to  mislead ;  but 

the  young  orator  proved  himself  more  attractive  still  than  these 

fantastic  and  erring  seducers.     They  accused  Christianity  of  hating 

liberty  :^the  voung  orator,  formerly  editor  of  L'Avenir,  himself 

animated  by  a  love  of  liberty,  which  he  could  scarcely  keep  withiu 

bounds,  recalled  to  their  mmds  that  without  the  Gospel  there  never 

would  have  been  any  liberty  for  the  people  ;  and  repeated  thai  if 

Christianity  disappeared  from  the  world,  it  would  sink   back  into 

servitude.     The  Christian,  on  coming   out  of  Notre  Dame,  found 

himself  newly  armed  ;  the  unbeliever  found  himself  obliged  to  reflect, 

and  moderate  the  expression  of  his  contempt.     The   Abbe   Laeor- 

daire,  having  gone  on  a  visit  to  Borne,  a  successor  was  needed  at 

Notre  Dame :  the  illustrious  Mgr.  de  Quelen  nominated  tlie  Abbe 

De  Bavignan. 

'*  Our  Religious  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre 

Dame  in  the  Lent  of  1837.     *    •    *    Every  look  was  fixed  on  the 

noble  and  austere  countenance,  which  presented  nothings  of  the 

world,  but  on  which  appeared,  as  if  engraved,  long  habitadei    of 

meditation  and  penitence.    Before  commencing  the  preacher  took 

a  few  moments  of  recollection,  which  infused  a  deep   feeline  of 

respect  into  the  souls  of  his  auditors :  then  he  made  the  si^pn  of  the 

cross  at  the  full  extent  of  his  arm,  emblematic  of  the  fnllnesa  of  his 

faith  ;  and  his  first  words,  in  the  lull  of  a  profound  silence,  had  the 

fifect  of  music  in  the  vast  nave.     As  the  preacher  advanced  in  his 

discourse,  the  audience  became  more  and  more   subjected  to  his 

strong  and  calm  convictions.     They  remarked  the  perfection  of  hu 

diction  and  gestures,  and  no  one  dared  to  think  it  was  art :  they  Mi 

themselves  in  presence  of  an  apostle.     There  was  in  his  a|^»earaiioe 

fc>nch  authority,  and  in  his  words  such  eloquence,  that  thoae   present 

A'lt  themselves  as  much  influenced  by  what  they  saw  as  what  thej 

heard,'    But  the  word  he  spoke  was  truth  itself.    A  great    orator 
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had  shewn  himself  without  at  all  resembling  his  predecessor,  and  his 
deeolj  afiSscted  auditors  repeated  in  whispers*  '  He  is  a  man  of  GocL* 
Sach  was  he  the  first  daj»  and  such  they  found  him  daring  the  ten 
years  of  his  holy  career  at  Notre  Dame.  He  retained  the  auditory 
of  Father  Lacordaire,  and  increased  it  by  individuals  from  the 
highest  ranks  of  French  society*  desirous  of  bringing  order  into 
their  mode  of  life.  They  crowded  to  these  Sunday  conferences  as 
to  festivals.  The  understanding  sought  light*  the  heart  repose*  and  the 
souls  who  aspired  to  ascend  to  God,  laid  up  a  provision  of  courage. 
The  nrivilege  of  occupying  a  little  space  in  the  nave  was  not  consi- 
derea  dear  though  purchased  by  lone  hours  of  waiting.  Father 
Xavier,  addressing  Jbimself  to  the  nobler  part  of  man*  excelled  in 
laying  hold  on  his  sense  of  honor*  and  when  he  became  a  Christian, 
be  entered  into  possession  of  the  most  noble  portion  of  himself." 

The  conferences  lasted  from  1837,  to  1846  inclosive. 
M.  Poajoulat  gives  a  resame  of  the  subjects*  p.  p.  237  to  2S1 
of  the  volame.  As  might  be  expected*  they  contain  the  essence 
and  proofs  of  Catholic  doctrine*  and  the  full  relations  and 
duties*  daring  this  life*  of  a  devout  soul  to  its  Creator.  Our 
space  would  afford  but  the  most  meagre  outline  of  matters* 
the  full  development  of  which  is  worthy  of  the  most  attentive 
perusal.  We  direct  the  reader's  serious  attention  to  the 
original,  giving  a  few  extracts  taken  almost  at  random. 

**  The  man  without  Christianity  will  become  an  idolater,  a  wor- 
shipper of  brute  force  :  to  say  that  there  never  was  idolatry*  is  the 
same  as  to  wish  that  it  should  still  exist.  Put  away  from  before 
your  eves  these  temples*  these  idols,  these  names  of  impure  divinities, 
and  all  the  sombre  veils  of  antiquity  ;  pierce  these  clouds  studded 
with  errors*  and  what  will  yon  find  in  the  heart  of  the  idolater  ^ 
— ^the  same  thing  you  would  find  in  the  individual  of  this  present  day 
—man  like  unto  himself  where  he  is  destitute  of  faith.        ^        ^ 

**  One  day  a  tree  was  felled  in  a  wood ;  it  was  hewn  and  fashioned. 
This  time  it  was  not  to  be  made  into  a  god  ; — ^no*  it  was  for  some- 
thing better.  A  man  laden  with  griefs*  ignominies,  outrages,  con- 
demned by  the  cowardice  of  a  prevaricating  jud^e  to  an  ignominious 
death*  wai  to  carry  this  cross.  He  took  it  on  hts  shoulders  ;  spent 
with  fatigue*  he  dragged  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  There*  his  gar- 
ments are  torn  off  him  with  violence  ;  he  is  fastened*  nailed  to  the 
wood  ;  the  cross  is  fixed  in  earth,  it  stands  upright ; — the  world  is 
regenerated*  changed*  instructed  for  ever : — vain  thoughts  of  men, 
where  are  you?  •  •  Men  believe  that  to  subject  the  world* 
brilliant  armies  and  powerful  geniuses  are  needed  t—^Ko*  facts  prove 
the  contrary.  Livid  and  bruised  flesh,  blood  gushing  forth  with 
violence,  a  crown  of  thorns,  an  infamous  and  crnel  death*  a  cross  of 
wood : — Lord*  behold  your  arms  and  the  instruments  of  triumph 
prepared  for  the  conquest  of  the  universe.  And  all  the  stones  of 
this  temple  were  hewn*  and  chiselled,  and  set  in  their  places,  to  do 
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homage  to  this  tratb.    See  the  oroas  at  the  end  ol  the  lanattvy 
exalted  above  the  altar :  it  aajs,  '  this  temple  was  built  lor  me/ 

**  Stateamen  baye  no  fear  of  a  church  or  religion  which  calls  itself 
Pa^n,  Arian,  Greek,  Turkish,  or  Anglican.  Catholica  fear  enlj 
their  own  cbnrcb,  and  all  separatists  are  eqoallj  in  ftar  of  it.  Why 
so  ?  Because  elsewhere  the  ennrch  and  state  are  one  ;  ia,  tbechvcb 
is  sttbmissive  to  the  state ;  and  this  can  never  be  the  siUutioB  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Its  origin,  its  laws,  its  anthoritj,  its  iaidi,  ierbid 
the  fact.  To  fear  and  bate  the  priest  and  his  raisnon,  is  to  fear  and 
hate  the  Oospel :  history  has  well  proved  it.  The  Catholie  chwdi 
is  the  superior  power  which  combats  man's  inferior  propensitiei,  and 
therefore  he  loves  it  not.  He  begins  to  lore  it  when  be  shews  a 
submissive  spirit.  But  to  believe,  it  is  needfol  to  be  covrageens  at 
heart.  The  Church  is  a  great  sdiiool  of  reverenoe,  it  is  also  a  great 
school  of  courage.  •  •  •  • 

'*  One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  confereaees  was  the  ezf^anatien  of 
this  dogma,  ,Out  of  the  Chnreh  there  i$  no  mhaiion.  It  enli^ensd 
the  consciences^  and  disarmed  the  oppositions  and  prejudices  ef 
many.  No  one  after  bearing  the  exposition,  ventured  to  saj,  that  so 
error  held  in  good  faith  would  be  punished  by  damnation.  They 
learned  *  that  a  genuine  desire  of  the  heart  to  belong  to  the  TAOt 
Chubob,  wottld  be  sufficient  in  the  eyee  of  Qod.  HmasLF  aleae  is 
judge  of  the  sincerity,  the  reality  of  this  desire.  *  *  So  the 
Protestant  in  good  faith,  who  sincerely  believes  himself  in  the  way 
of  truth,  shall  be  saved,  if  he  has  not  committed,  without  amends  or 
repentance,  any  of  these  grave  ofliences  which  exclude  from  aalvalioo. 

*' '  An  impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  cKiirchy  which  produces 
invincible  ignorance,  is  not  in  itself  a  cause  of  damnation :  the  church 
has  so  defined  against  Bsuus,  in  proscribing  that  impious  doctrine. 

'< '  That  which  brings  condemnation  is,  voluntary  and  culpable 
eiror :  this  is  the  error  which  puts  you  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church, 
and  excludes  you  from  salvation.  It  is  necessary  to  seek  the  TaoTB 
in  sincerity.  Comprised  and  defined  in  this  way,  the  principle  has 
nothing  intolerant  or  cruel  in  it.  We  miMt  beware  of  positively 
affirming  the  reprobation  of  any  person  in  particular,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  religion,  his  country,  his  era,  his  conduct  eveo.  M 
the  last  instant  of life,on  the  thresnold  of  etemitv, mysteries  of  ^Svias 
justice  are  doubtlessly  wrought  in  the  soul,  but  they  are  accomfiaiued 
by  the  higher  mysteries  of  mercy  and  love.'  Beautiful  and  com- 
passionate words  1  inspired  by  a  profound  feeling  of  the  goodness  of 
Qod,  and  the  weakness  of  man. 

*' '  Must  Catholic  faith  be  accused  as  exclusive  ?  Exclusive 
unity  is  the  very  character  of  Tbuth  itself:  it  essentially  ezdodes 
the  FAI.SB.  Religious  truth  is  onb  because  Goo  is  oms.  Still  the 
Catholic  church  condemns  resistance  to  bbown  tbuth  on^.' 

"  Some  months  before  his  death,  the  man  of  God  addressed  these 
lines  to  a  venerated  friend,  '  I  have  just  revised  my  Omfitremoes. 
These  poor  Conferences  are  not  written  :  I  do  not  imow  how  to 
write.  After  my  death  it  will  be  judged  whether  there  is  anythiBg 
in  them  worth  publishing.'  But  these  Conferences  will,  we  bope^  be 
published ;  and  it  will  then  be  Seen  that  the  study  of  them  wul  be 
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judgfd  eminently  profitable.  There  will  be  discovared  in  them,  H 
souDd  and  well  defined  theology,  solid  information,  well  knit  argu- 
mentation In  the  style  of  Bourdaloue,  a  turn  of  phrase  lively  and 
coodsd  aM  the  word  of  command,  a  certain  military  fashion  of  impart- 
ing doetriofl^  modified  by  the  piety  and  mildness  of  the  tone. 

«  Another  pencil  than  oars  shall  finish  the  portrait  of  the  orator  of 
Notre  Dame.  •  He  has  studied  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  science 
remarkable  for  its  light,  but  still  more  remarkable  for  its  heat ;  and 
so,  although  he  knew  well  enough  how  to  convince,  he  knew  better 
how  to  convert*  His  knowledge,  full  of  unction,  blazed  only  to 
warm.  Flashes  of  fiame  imued  £rom  bis  mouth  which  penetrated  to  , 
the  inner  folds  of  the  heart.  He  knew  well  thai  heat  penetrates 
farther  than  light :  one  can  only  brush  and  gild  the  surface,  while 
the  other  pierces  tne  very  entrails,  thence  to  extract  desirable  fruits 
and  inestimable  riches.  It  is  this  general  warmth  which  gave  such 
divine  efiicacy  to  his  saintly  lectures.  He  has  restored  religion  to 
the  heart  of  society  ;  but  do  not  suppose  that  he  made  use  of  diaguise 
to  render  he^  more  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  worldlings.  He  presented 
her  in  her  natural  garb,  with  her  cross,  her  crown  of  thorns,  her 
estrangement  from  the  world,  and  her  sufferings.*  These  are  the 
words  of  Bossuet  z  in  painting  St,  Francis  of  Sales,  he  most  accu- 
rately represented  Father  Xavier  de  Ravignaa." 

On  the  17th  Pebraary,  1889,  he  had  for  listener  his  former 
preceptor  and  guide^  Mgr.  Frayssinous^  now  an  aged  man  witiv 
white  hair,  and  a  venerable  countenanoei  whose  benevolent  ex* 
preasiott  never  yielded  to  the  radest  trials.  Allusions  were 
made  by  the  preacher  to  the  former  efforts  of  the  good  old 
bishop,  and  his  o^n  obligations  to  him.  At  the  end  of  the 
discourse  all  eyes  rested  on  the  former  couferencier^  and  a 
murmar  of  admiration  and  pieasnre  arose  from  the  oongrega^ 
tion.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  preacher  received  the 
tonsnre  from  his  auditor,  11th  June,  1822,  just  seventeen  years 
before. 

For  four  y^ars  had  Father  Xavier  held  his  conferenoes  in 
Kotfe  Daaae^  and  the  result  seemed  to  himself  only  the  con- 
version of  a  very  small  number  of  souls.  He  judged  that  a 
large  proportion  of  his  hearers  came  to  see  and  be  seen ;  and 
that  if  religious  principles  were  admitted^  they  were  not  foU 
lowed  up  to  their  legitimate  conclusions.  A  bold  idea  took 
possession  of  him — he  would  have  a  retreat  for  men  during 
holy  week  at  Saint  Eustache,  The  success  was  great.  Next 
year  the  retreat  was  held  at  Notre  Bame.  Being  once  esta- 
blished there  was  no  falling  off,  but  an  increase  in  norobers 
and  zeal  from  year  to  year ;  the  retreat  in  fine  was  the  crown- 
ing of  the  conference. 

Three  or  four  times  a  day  the  good  father  addressed  his 
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flock,  and  in  the  intervals  was  found  in  the  confessional  of  the 
establishment  Bue  des  Postes,  or  that  of  Bue  de  Sevres,  or  ia 
a  room  off  Notre  Dame.  His  residence  was  in  Roede  SevreS) 
and  many  a  time  during  the  few  hours  allowed  for  sleep,  was  he 
wakened  up  for  the  consolation  of  some  untimely,  or  wayward, 
or  impatient  penitent.  Scarcely  would  he  have  laid  down  his 
head  to  get  a  few  moments'  rest  when  steps  would  be  heard  in 
the  corridor  leading  to  his  cell,  and  a  new  intruder  be  intro- 
duced.^ He  would  be  received  as  cordially  as  the  rest,  and 
having  cleared  his  bosom  of  its  ''  perilous  stuff,'*  and  received 
divine  instruction  and  consolation,  he  would  soon  be  repociog 
the  corridor  to  give  place  to  some  other  restless  spiriw 

'*  A  day  came  when  the  servant  of  Ood  forgot  all  fatigne»  and  in 
his  new  found  bliss,  hardly  seemed  to  touch  the  ground :  it  was  the 
day  of  Paschal  communion  for  the  men.  Who  does  not  recall  the 
seraphic  radiance  of  his  countenance,  when  on  £aster  morning  he 
offered  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  then,  in  concert  with  the  Archbturap 
of  Paris,  distributed  the  Bread  or  Amosls  to  these  thousands  of 
Christians !  Those  were  the  days  of  great  conaolation^-his  happiest 
days  in  fact.  For  two  centuries  France  bad  not  afforded  aueb  siefats. 
There  men  of  all  ranks  and  all  ases  advanced  in  crowds  to  the  wtar, 
with  arms  crossed  and  eyes  cast  down^  in  an  attitude  of  recoUectioD, 
of  dignity,  and  of  strength,  to  receive  under  the  veiled  appearance 
of  bread,  the  Incarnate  €kid,  who  in  the  preceding  oentiiry  was 
openly  outraged  at  the  same  place.  It  was  a  memorable  event,  and 
for  sixteen  years  it  has  been  annually  renewed  with  increased  bks> 
sings.  A  nation  cannot  be  near  its  fall,  when  it  can  present  to  the 
world  such  cohorts  armed  for  the  good  fight ;  when  it  can  produce 
such  an  instrument  for  the  salvation  of  souls  as  Xavier  de  BaTtgnaa." 

During  the  ten  years  of  the  conferences,  Father  Xavier  had 
his  spare  time  sufficientlv  taken  up  by  retreats.  Advent  lectorea, 
charity  sermons,  &c.  in  the  various  cities  of  France.  One  sermon 

^ I  11     I  ■!  I  I  I  -  .  _  -  

*  One  of  the  Protestant  traditions  (an  ezpresjnon  borrowed  from 
the  Rambler  J  is  the  state  of  slavish  subjection  in  which  the  Gathdie 
laity  is  kept  by  their  clergy.  We  wish  that  a  convincible  Protestant 
would  accompany  us  some  week  morning  to  the  church  of  *  *  * 
He  would  then  see  the  benevolent  Father  P.  obliged  to  make  three 
long  weary  rounds  of  the  sanctuary  rails  to  amnintster  the  Holy 
Communion  to  about  sixteen  or  twenty  people,  when  a  quarter  of  mra 
circuit  would  have  been  more  than  sumcient,  if  it  pleased  those  jIbmi 
to  consider  his  convenience  for  a  moment.  This,  and  various  other 
modes  of  "ingeniously  tormenting"  their  spiritual  fathers  by  nn* 
thinking  and  selfish  Catholics,  have  decidedly  convinced  us  that, 
compared  with  a  really  devoted  Priest,  the  worst  used  of  Mrs. 
Stowe*s  negroes  may  be  considered  a  free,  enlightened,  and  inquisitive 
Oitiaen  of  Boston. 
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for  the  consiructioii  of  a  church  in  Switzerland  produced  10,000 
francs.  Along  with  the  whole  church  in  France,  he  mourned 
the  loss  of  Mgr.  Quelen,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  passed  to 
bis  rest,  31st  December,  1839. 

It  was  in  1840  that  the  circumstance  occurred  of  himself 
and  his  community  in  the  Bue  des  Postes  being  obliged  to  go 
without  a  dinner,  while  writers  after  M.  Guizot's  heart  were 
proclaiming  the  endless  riches  possessed  by  the  body. 

In  1841  he  lost  a  younger  brother ;  the  same  year  be  was  invi* 
ted  to  Bome.  He  preached  during  the  advent  at  the  church  of 
Saint  Louis  of  France,  and  afterwards  held  a  retreat  at  the 
church  of  Caravita.  The  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  was 
established  the  same  year  at  Bome,  and  a  few  days  after  the  retreat 
at  Caravita,  occurred  the  miraculous  conversion  of  M.  Batisbon 
the  Jew.  The  reception  of  Father  de  Bavignan  by  Pope 
Gregory  XYI.,  was  what  might  be  expected ;  his  pontifical 
blessing  was  given  to  the  work  of  the  conferences. 

During  the  lent  of  1843  he  received  news  of  his  mother 
being  dangerously  ill.  The  retreat  and  confessions  kept  him 
away  firom  her  death  bed : — ^This  was  part  of  his  last  letter  to 
her. 

"  *  I  am  in  deep  affliction  for  being  prevented  bj  the  dnties  imposed 
on  me  by  Ood  bimself  from  joining  my  brother  and  sister  in  their 
tenderness  and  cares  for  you.   The  Lord  has  sent  you  new  and  sharp 
sii£flBring8 :  Oh,  how  1  wish  for  power  to  bring  solace  for  them !    At 
least  X  can  offer  each  day,  at  the  sacred  altar,  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  for  my  good  and  tender  mother.     The  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  will  intercede  for  you  better  than  I  can.    It  will  obtain  for 
you  the  graces  of  resignation,  strength,  and  confidence,  which  are 
80  necessarv  for  us  all.     Ah,  yes  1  confidence  in  the  boundless  good- 
ness of  God.   Beceiye  my  most  tender  and  profound  respects.'   This 
letter  was  written  in  large  characters,  so  that  the  poor  aying  mother 
might  be  able  to  trace  out  the  lines  written  by  her  son.    It  was 
signed  Oustave,  to  give  her  still  greater  pleasure.     The  first  moment 
duty  permitted,  he  hastened  to  Bourdeaux,  hopine  still  to  see  his 
mother  alive.     He  found  but  her  cold  remains,  and  could  only  pray 
by  ber  coffin.     He  followed  to  the  tomb,  her  who  had  so  lovingly 
watched  his  cradle,  and  whose  life,  dashed  with  bitterness,  had  been 
one  long  act  of  maternal  devotedness." 

When  the  monopoly  of  the  university  in  public  instruction 
began  to  be  assailed,  they  made  (as  our  author  remarks)  powder 
out  of  Jesuitism,  and  scattered  it  on  the  charter,  to  prevent  its 
rights  being  read  out.  A  shower  of  pamphlets  fell  round  the 
order,  and  in  1848,  the  evil  passions  of  its  enemies  had  infected 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  During  the  storm  an  eminent 
lawy eri  M.  de  Yatimesnil,  gave  this  as  his  opinion : 
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*'  The  law  hai  only  to  ascertain  if  men  living  in  a  common  dvelU 
Ing,  and  occupied  about  religiouA  objects,  contravene  tbe  article  291 
of  the  penal  code.  When  it  is  proved  that  there  is  no  infraction  of 
this  particular  article,  tbe  law  takes  no  cogoiaance  of  their  belief  or 
of  their  rules.  The  members  of  reli|dotis  as804»atioAs  do  not  fom 
a  legal  corporaiion }  thej  are  onlv  individuals  living  together,  united 
bj  a  purely  civil  contract  or  quasi  con  tracts  and  subject  to  a  common 
rule.  No  doubt  but  religion  looks  on  the  matter  in  another  light, 
bat  human  law  can  only  consider  it  from  this  point  of  view." 

Such  was  the  veneratioa  amoDg  all  classes  for  Faiber  de 
Bavignan,  and  such  the  good,  it  was  considered,  he  could  ac- 
complish, that  a  friend  thus  addressed  him — '*  Write  some- 
thing to  explain  what  a  Jesuit  is,  and  say  that  you  are  a  Jesuit 
yourself/'  The  working  out  of  this  idea  required  a  certain 
intrepidity,  the  very  quality  he  possessed  in  perfection  ;  and 
therefore  it  offered  a  greater  charm  for  him.  He  published 
iJie  Existence  a9ut  the  Institute  qf  the  Jesuits,  aud  in  a  pam- 
phlet shape,  the  letter  of  M.  de.  Vatimesnil,  with  a  brief  on 
the  legal  status  of  unauthorised  religious  institutions  iu 
France  ;  both  productions  bore  his  name  on  title-page. 

From  the  introduction  we  quote  a  few  passages. 

*' Prudence  has  its  laws,  its  limits.  In  the  lives  of  men  there  art 
circumstancesiwhere  precise  explanations  become  a  duty  to  be  strictly 
/^Ifllled.  *  *  *  I  am  a  Jesuit,  that  is,  a  member  of  tne  company  of 
Jesus.  This  declaration  I  owe  to  myself,  to  my  ministry,  to  mr  ore- 
tbers  in  the  priesthood,  to  the  fcmth  intrusted  to  us,  to  the  farthfal 
who  honor  us  with  their  confidence ;  I  owe  it  to  the  Church  ^  Ood. 

*  ^  *  Beit>re  I  became  Priest  and  Jesuit,  1  was  a  man  of  my 
tlme^^a  Frenchman,  1  am  so  still.  In  becoming  a  lUHgiaiis,  1  did 
not  intend  to  abdicate  mv  country,  nor  to  violate  her  laws,  nor  re- 
iiottnoe  the  rights  or  duties  of  a  citizen.  *  *  «  Has  tbe  charter 
proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience — yes  or  no  ?  Is  evangeYical  perfbc- 
tion  a  right  of  conscience — ^yes  or  no  ?  Well,  the  Rdigfotrs  state  is 
Evangelical  perfection  in  practice.    I  ask,  by  what  riffht  then  do  yoo 

frevent  me  from  being  a  French  Benedictine,  Dominican,  or  Jesuit? 
do  not  demand  public  and  recognised  existence,  nor  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  state ;  I  simply  ask  to  breathe  the  free 
air  of  m^  country ;  I  claim  the  privilege  of  making  rows,  and  of  ob- 
serving m  community  with  my  brother^^rules  approved  by  the  Catho- 
ho  Obnreh.  And  in  what  resnect,  may  1  ask,  does  my  liberty  inter- 
fere with  yours,or  interfere  with-  any  one's  f  ^  *  What  words  coming 
from  our  mouths,  have  compromised  public  tranquillity  or  respect 
due  to  the  laws  ?  And  yet  from  more  than  two  hundred  pulpits  have 
our  words  gone  forth  in  the  most  populous  cities,  in  the  most  hum. 
ble  hamlets.  If  the  sun  shines  for  all  the  world,  must  justice  and 
common  sense  extinguish  their  lights  when  wo  are  io  queetioa  ?* 
'*  Our  author  asks, '  why  have  those  pages  so  ofieeted  us,  aadj  why 
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* 

does  it  Appear  so  sadj  that  thej  should  ha?e  to  be  written  at  all,  and 
whv  does  the  acciued  appear  so  immeasurably  superior  to  bis  accuser  ? 
It  IS  becaoffe  the  language  we  hate  just  heard,  is  that  ef  innocence  in 
tbe  face  of  injiutioe.  lanocenoe  ft&d  truth  have  the  same  destiny  on 
the  earth— one  meets  iojuatioe,  tbe  other  calumny*  Sisters  from  tbe 
beginning  of  tbe  world,  they  have  ever  found  fallen  man  their  enemy, 
but  neither  has  ever  been  totally  crushed.  Struck  down  to-day, 
they  rise  to*morrow,  in  twenty  years,  in  a  hundred  years.  What 
natters  tbe  number  more  or  less  ?  And  this  is  the  secret  of  the  in* 
destmetible  duration  of  the  Sooiety  of  Jeans/" 

IJie  Existence  and  Imtitute  of  the  Jesuits  consists  of  four 
chapters.  TThe  first  includes  a  precis  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises 
with  a  sketch  of  the  '*  four  weeks**  employed  in  recollectiorr, 
and  in  purifying  and  elevating  the  soul.  The  second  is  taken 
up  with  the  constitutions  of  the  Society,  which  Bichelieu  called 
the  master-piece  of  genius.  It  treats  of  the  noviciate^  the 
studies,  the  third  year  of  trial,the  diflerent  ministries  discharged 
by  the  order,  the  government  of  the  society,  and  the  vow  of 
obedience.  **  A  divine  light  is  shed  on  those  things  never 
mentioned  by  the  irreligious  and  prejudiced  except  as  gloomjr 
mysteries.  It  is  as  if  the  Society  had  opened  all  its  doors  and 
gates^  that  the  world  might  inspect  its  spirit  and  discipline  at 
its  entire  convenience.  In  this  second  chapter  is  also  given 
the  daily  employment  of  a  day  by  a  Beligious  of  the  order ; 
and  our  author  hints  that  many  among  the  detractors  of 
the  Society  would  probably  feel  a  little  eraharraamcnt  about 
publishing  a  true  journal  ii  an  ordinary  day  in  their  own  live^. 

The  third  chapter  is  entitled  Doctrines  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Father  die  Bavignan  shews  in  this  chapter  that  the 
Society  entertains  no  peculiar  opiniona,  but  follows  thoaa  uni^ 
versaUy  received,  particularly  thoseenlarged  on  by  Si.  Tbomasr ; 
and  that  in  open  questions,  there  is  thorough  liberty  to  indivi* 
doals  to  adopt  either  side  without  blame. 

"  The  Jesuits  hare  no  peculiar  doctrines ;  but  every  religions  body 
has  a  spirit  peculiar  to  itself;  and  the  company  of  Jesna  ^orms  no 
exception.  Its  proper  spirit  is^  seal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  defence 
of  truth,  and  the  propagation  of  the  holy  reign  of  the  €h)spel.  In 
theology  and  philosophy  it  has  a  decided  tendency  to  guard  toe  rights 
of  rational  liberty  and  of  reason ;  and  therefore  it  has  ever  battled 
against  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  of  Calvin,  and  of  Jansenins.  •  *  •  * 
The  glory  and  very  lif?  of  the  Church  is  its  Anostolicity :  the  Jesnita 
fre  essentially  Miasionaries.  Their  first  misaion  arrested  Protestant- 
ism in  Europe;  and  as  Fenelon  said  in  one  of  his  finest  sermdns, 
'  the  company  ahled  bv  tiie  Portuguese,  opened  for  tbe  church  at  its 
birtbi  a  new  road  to  the  Indiea.*  *' 
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In  the  enameraiioD  of  the  snccessfol  reralta  of  the  minioiK  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  and  others  of  the  body,  occor  the  vord< 
spoken  to  Philip  Y.  by  the  bishop  of  Buenos  Ajres :  ^  8irc, 
among  these  numerous  tribes  oompoeed  of  Indians  nainnllj 
prone  to  every  kind  of  vice,  there  prevaik  such  innooenoe,  tbt 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  no  mortal  sin  is  committed  by  any 
one." 

The  fourth  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  subject  of  minbitf, 
and  is  written  with  great  freedom,  brilliancy,  and  convindDg 
force ;  and  at  the  conclusion,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  good 
feeling,  common  sense,  and  common  justice  of  his  countiymen. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  were  as  insensible  to  the  influence 
of  the  work,  which,  by  the  way,  ran  through  several  editioiu 
in  a  few  months,  as  the  ears  of  Esop's  ass  to  the  melody  of  the 
nightingale,  or  as  our  own  Commons  are  to  mere  logical  a^- 
ment,  when  they  have  decided  to  vote  for  or  against  ministers. 
In  May,  1845,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
M.  Berry er  for  the  cause  of  good  faith  and  mere  justice,  the 
majority  confided  to  the  government  the  care  of  seeing  the 
laws  executed. 

The  unfortunate  Executive  did  not  weU  know  how  to  set 
about  the  ungracious  task  of  dispersing  the  dreaded  thoagh 
onresistmg  community. 

«  The  came  of  the  Jesuits  had  assumed  a  name  and  a  ootrnteoaiice 
•^it  was  entitled  *  Father  Xavier  de  Bavignan.'  The  Govemment 
stood  in  his  presence,  and  not  before  nameless  phantoms.  The 
prime-minister  said  to  him :  'A  great  storm  is  blowing — I  will  octt 
it^-I  have  spoken  to  the  King — to  the  council^-we  cannot  be  guilt; 
of  such  gross  injustice — bo  messnre  has  as  yet  beoi  resolved  oa ; 
we  will  let  the  flood  go  bj.'  .  .  •  •  The  court  opened  a  d^o- 
ciation  with  Bome.  •  •  .  The  Pope  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  sub- 
mit to  the  demands  of  the  ffOTcrnment ;  and  Father  de  BaviffiuD 
thus  summed  up  the  state  of  matters  12th  July,  1845 — ^<The  Holj 
See  has  made  no  conoession ;  the  Father  General  belieres  it  our  dot j 
to  submit ;  and  we  will  probablj  be  oblieed  to  disperse,  and  lire  here 
and  there  in  little  groups  of  thinees  and  tours.' 

*'  And  this  was  Uie  great  fictory  achieved :— a  community  of  poor 
priests  instead  of  living  together  under  the  same  roof*  were  obltced 
to  separate  and  seek  asylums*  where  two  or  three  might  live  together 
unmolested.  Humanity  might  fearlessly  resume  its  march  of  glorjr, 
and  the  great  of  the  earth  enjoy  untroubled  sleep." 

In  February,  1845,  he  had  to  sympathise  with  his  brother 
Hippolyte  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife.  After  the  Lent  of 
1846  he  found  his  constitution  much  shaken^  but  he  continued 
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to  discliarge  his  missionary  laboars,  visiting  Touloose,  Avignon^ 
Metz,  Nanojy  Lyons,  Boardeanx,  and  other  cities. 

Wefind  him  at  the  Eanx  Bonnea  inlB^T^when  he  fancied  he 
was  recofering  some  of  his  old  vigor.  From  his  retreat  at 
Vals^  in  Angast  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
from  which  we  select  a  few  extracts  worthy  of  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  heads  of  families. 

God  has  assigned  to  Christian  fathers  and  mothers,  the  important 
mission  of  preparing  and  assuring,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  future 
welfare  of  their  children.  The  essential  point  is.  that  these  children 
shonld,  before  €rod,  be  strongly  convinced  of  the  necessity  and  daty 
of  occupation  and  labor.  My  soul  is  sad,  my  heart  afflicted,  when  I 
reflect  that  at  this  present  day,  and  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  when  every  man,  every  Christian  is  called  by  God  to 
fight  for  the  good  and  the  true,  young  persons  do  not  arm  them* 
selves  with  zeal  and  courage  to  exercise  a  useful  influence  some  day, 
and  to  exhibit  in  a  sickly  state  of  society,  qualities  of  probity,  devot* 
edoess,  zeal,  honor,  faith.  Ah  1  I  beg  of  jou  to  animate  and  urge  on 
your  sons  in  this  good  career." 

In  1845,  M.  de  Montalembert  offered  hospitality  to  Father 
Baviffnan  and  his  companions,  when  they  were  deprived 
of  the  right  of  living  in  community  in  tie  hame  ^  the 
hm  of  the  realm.  The  invitation  was  not  accepted,  bat  the 
offer  was  gratefully  remembered  in  connexion  with  the  other 
straggles  of  that  intrepid  combatant  of  the  Church. 

"  *  Let  me  return  you,'  wrote  Father  de  Ravignan  on  the  lOtfa  of 
JqIj  1S46»  « the  most  hearty  and  enduring  thuiks  in  the  names  of 
the  objects  and  persons  most  dear  to  me.  May  God  sustain,  preserve, 
and  recompense  you.  Beautiful  and  rich  will  be  the  crown  reserved 
for  you  in  heaven.*  When  the  vigorous  and  eloquent  pamphlet  on 
the  Dut^  of  Catholics  appeared,  no  one  did  such  ample  justice  to  the 
BQthor  as  Father  de  Bavignan.  These  devoted  ana  generous  pages 
produced  in  him  the  most  profound  emotion.  He  wrote  to  the  Count 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  1845 :  *  Rising  from  prajer,  and  sitting  at  my 
writing  table,  it  seemed  to  me  while  readine  your  lines  as  if  I  was 
praying  still.  1  return  thanks  to  our  all  gooa  and  all  powerful  Lord 
for  having  raised  up  such  a  great  soul  for  the  defence  of  the  liberty 
of  the  Church.'  M.  rAbbe  Dupanloup,  afterwards  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  being  in  Rome  a  little  after  the  election  of  the 
present  Pope,  heard  from  the  lips  of  Pius  IX.  the  most  cordial  tes- 
timonies to  the  services  of  M.  de  Montalembert.  Father  de  Ravignan 
<leep]j  enjoyed  this  act  of  just  gratitude  rendered  from  so  high  a 
quarter  to  his  worthy  and  religious  friends." 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  being  held  in  Rome  in  the  winter 
of  1847,  he  joumeved  thither  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  de  Mon* 
talembert,  backed  by  the  advice  of  his  medical  attendants.  He 
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felt  tlie  brcwiue  (^  tlie  coming 
sjiirits  to  thr  GoiiqL  oh  the  sti 
CampaD^  of  Jesus  being  GalM 
fuilh,  be  BiiBwered  = 

"  Our  Inatituta  recognise*  &eti 
OoR>el  or  the  Obnrch  reoognlM* 
Christ's  ftpostlei  for  all  places,  tm 
form*  of  Qovemmeat.  We  Veaa 
our  entire  policy,  and  Qod  forbiai 

Oar  good  father  was  receiro 
saintl;  Pins.  He  retarned  to 
ruarj,  184S,  that  being  thepoi 
Fathra*  Qeneral.  For  some  of 
banccs  in  June  and  the  death 
refer  to  the  original, 

Oar  author  taking  up  the  sn 
education  at  this  point,  gives  a 
Church  and  State  in  France  oi 
tioQ,  when  neither  the  univerei 
aive  monopoly  of  public  instr 
about  rebuilding  society  out  ol 
be  considered  it  essentinl  that  na 
on  tite  precepts  of  the  Catholic 
the  cliief  directors  from  amc 
clusgQ  occurred  during  the  yea 
1830  to  1837  there  was  nothi 
in  favor  either  of  the  Univernt 
the  struggle  went  on,  the  Abb£ 
Uio  UDiTersity,  and  maintainin 
allowed  a  ahare  in  the  importai 
yonth.  From  the  Seligioui  P 
1845,  we  extract  a  passage  in 
speak  in  the  exact  spirit  of  its  i 
«  In  the  old  Pagan  time*  the  jm 
■  Seeing  that  j-ou  are  Christians,  j' 
onrpresentrnlerssajlous,  ■  Youai 
ceate  to  be  French  citiien*.  "  •  '  ] 
tian,  than  an  ordinary  Prieat,  if  jc 
Vfe  banish  yon  from  yonr  own  pro 
thut  you  be  a  Christian,  aye,  ereo  i 
perfection  only.  Whoever  pasMS  t 
a  ciiiMii  bju*.  As  you  despise  the  1 
tions  after  a  heavenly  country,  it  ii 
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etijojment  in  this  worlds  except  under  all  the  ooQditions  and  reatrio- 
tions  we  chooae  to  impose.  We  give  you  full  liberty  to  breathe  the 
common  air»  to  practise  meditation  at  your  leisurCt  as  long  as  the  law 
t&kes  no  offence.  In  a  word,  your  country  must  be  oonsidered  in  the 
Jigfat  of  a  way-sida  inD»  not  m  mmily  abode,  A  home,  dtiseoB*  rights^ 
rights  of  nature,  native  country*  none  of  these  things  are  for  Perfect 
Christians,     They  may  seek  them  elsewhere  if  it  please  them.' " 

Catholio  exertions  for  the  liberty  of  religious  ednoation  re- 
quired a  oentral  point  of  aetion.  Father  de  Bavignan  tnrned 
bis  earnest  attentioo  to  the  matter,  and  a  committee  was  or* 
ganized  in  1844.  A  great  deal  of  good  was  done  by  the 
publication  of  Episcopal  chareeSf  and  other  useful  writing  ; 
and  additional  service  was  rendered  to  religious  liberty  by  M, 
Le  Baron  Caachy^  who  in  a  work  on  the  religious  orders, 
gathered  into  the  compass  of  a  few  pngee,  all  the  claims  pos- 
sessed by  the  Jesuits  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  Chris- 
tian world*  But  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  not  till  after 
the  proclamation  of  a  republic  in  1848,  that  the  good  object  was 
attained. 

The  Ahh6  Dapanloap  was  associated  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  great  work,  with  uo  less  a  name  than  M.  Thiers.  Our 
biographer  gives  all  due  praise  to  the  diligence  and  devotedness 
of  this  remarkable  man  in  the  new  phase  of  his  public  career ; 
but  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  surprised  at  the  zeal  of  one 
whose  antecedents  were  such  as  the  world  knows  well  enouglu 
Ooe  expression  of  the  Abbe's  during  the  discussion  is  worth 
recording. 

"'With  the  pretended  right  of  the  State  to  fashion  childhood  and 
yonth  to  its  own  image,  he  was  well  content,  as  long  as  it  called  itself 
by  the  name  of  St.  Louis,  but  what  would  be  the  result,  if  the  name  of 
tne  State  for  the  time  being,  happened  to  be  Sardanapalns  or  Proud. 
hon  V  Father  de  Bavignan  had  said  early  Mass  for  his  friend,  on 
the  day  when  this  pious  and  Taliant  defender  of  Religious  liberty^ 
weighed  down  by  private  sorrow  at  the  time»  was  to  speak  on  such  a 
mocoeutoua  subject.  '  God  has  assisted  me,'  said  he  with  huoulityy 
on  pa&sing  out  of  the  assembly." 

On  the  15th  of  March  1850,  the  liberty  of  religious  in- 
struction was  established,  after  a  ten  years  incessant  struggle. 

The  most  fervent  piety  and  most  strenuous  and  unflagging 
exertions  for  the  promotion  of  Gt)d's  kingdom  on  earth,  could 
net  esemj^  Father  de  fiavignan  from  family  sorrows  and  trials. 
His  sisterlost  her  husband  Count  Excelmans  by  a  violent  death, 
and  was  bereaved  of  her  daughter  soon  after.  His  brother 
followed  the  remains  of  a  beloved  wife  and  daughter  to  the 
tomb  within  a  short  space  of  time.     He  gave  all  the  consola- 
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tiiiii  that  could  be  drawa  from 
\ors,  but  hJB  owu  tender  dispoi 
looses  and  the  affliction  of  the 

In  the  Lent  of  1U50  he  appc 
to  lead  the  conferences,  for  hi 
any  length,  but  to  hold  a  Tetr 
voice  strengthening,  he  lent  I 
clmritable  work  that  solicited 
London  daring  the  great  exhib 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

"  BoMDGt  writing  to  Lord  Per 
nho  vra>  conTsrted  to  tha  Oatholii 
uid,  '  You  must  now  be  ftwftre,  ftl 
the  tender  love  which  I  feel  for  £ 
of  all  the  Mints  who  have  flouriahi 
which  haa  produced  such  ezcelleni 
times  I  have  loDged'for  tfaa  opporl 
ation  of  that  great  inlud,  for  whi< 
ceaae  to  ascend  to  Heaven.' " 

Out  onworldljr  father  looke 
the  Crystal  Palace,  onlj  as  a  goi 
matter ;  but  said  he  in  a  lettei 

"■  There  is  something  better  in 
serious  morcment  towards  the  Oa 
deed,  but  it  is  yerj  evident  and  ml 
I  believe  that  one  element  of  the  j 
taken  by  joung  men  of  birth  in  pi 
the  past  are  still  hers  in  full  vigo 
law,  the  constitution.  The  lande 
fa).  Meanwhile  the;  ipeak  of  t 
middle  class.'  ....  He  ga 
of  Ha;  and  Jane,  and  the  French 
removed  to  a  concert  room.  Hin 
lOAaj  errors  and  calumnies  heaped 
given  up  to  worldly  enjoyments,  k 
of  our  priests,  was  astomshed  t^  1 
liged  to  feel  in  presence  of  the  a 
sanctity  in  which  he  wu  enveIope< 
argument,  or  the  most  powerful  g 

In  the  early  part  of  1852,  he 
of  death ;  and  the  doors  of  th 
was  constantly  beset  bj  jraople 
ers  of  such  an  earnest  multitui 
May  we  find  him  convalescent 
tions  from  his  medical  adviser,  I 
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rest.  Like  every  fervent  soldier  of  Christ  he  naturally  regretted 
the  loss  of  the  forces  necessary  to  carry  on  the  holy  war,  but 
devout  submission  still  kept  him  reconciled  to  God's  good  ap- 
pointments. On  the  9th  of  September,  the  first  festival  held 
in  honor  of  blessed  Peter  Clauer,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his 
old  attached  friend,  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  lamenting  his  inability 
to  be  present  at  the  happy  solemnity. 

In  June,  1853,  be  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
Rome  for  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Father  Eoothau,  lately 
deceased.  Some  votes  were  given  for  himself,  but  Father 
Beekx  was  elected.  The  quasi-liberal  journalists  of  Turin 
could  not  let  such  an  opportunity  pass  without  spreading  mis- 
statements and  lies  respecting  the  election  ;  we  extract  in  prefer- 
ence, some  lines  from  Father  de  Ravignan  to  Count  Montalem- 
bert^  dated  1st  August,  1853. 

"  There  was  neither  a  French  party,  an  Italian  party,  nor  a  Belgian 
party  ;  not  a  shade  of  division  nor  of  ill-feeling.  We  endeavoured  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  those  judged  worthy  to  fill  the  office  of 
Father  general.  Prayer  and  peace  have  preceded  every  move,  and 
have  brought  about  the  happy  result.  Our  choice  was  decided  a 
month  ago,  and  we  are  now  iabouring  for  the  perfection  6f  the  rule, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  ourselves  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
ahd  for  the  consolidation  and  increase  of  the  good  we  hope  yet  to  do. 
Aid  08  to  thank  Heaven  for  the  concord  that  reigns  amongst  us,  and 
for  the  entire  liberty  we  enjoy  in  settling  every  matter  according  to 
oar  constitutions.  The  sovereign  Pontiff  has  been  much  pleased  with 
thct  election  of  Father  Beekz.  hie  has  spoken  to  me  at  large  on  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  France.  He  can  well  appreciate  all  the  good 
that  has  been  done ;  he  mentioned  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  in  a  manner 
most  gratifying  to  my  feelings." 

The  father  expresses  most  feelingly  in  the  suite  of  this  letter, 
the  deep  gratitude  felt  by  the  father  of  the  Society  and  all  its 
members  to  the  Count,  the  strenuous  defender  of  their  rights, 
and  of  the  general  liberties  of  the  church* 

It  must  have  afforded  Father  de  Eavignan  great  consolation 
(let  not  this  be  mistaken  for  gratified  spiritual  pride  or  vanity.) 
to  have  been  the  instrument  chosen  by  God  in  effecting  so 
many  tardy  conversions.  A  young  woman  once  presented 
herself  at  the  parlor  of  the  house  Eue  de  Sevres,  and  though 
the  father  was  occupied,  and  several  obstacles  came  in  the  way, 
she  persisted,  saw  him,  acknowledged  to  not  having  ever  re- 
ceived Baptism  about  which  she  had  heard  him  preach,  per- 
severed in  her  good  purpose,  and  became  a  fervent  Christian. 

An  old  actress  sent  for  Father  Eavignan  in  her  last  illness, 
85^ 
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ncknon-lecl^d  that  sbe  knew  iiol 
but  that  elte  had  heunl  liim  ouc< 
alteiilion,  that  during  her  prcae 
minded  of  him,  and  was  urged 
Fend  for  him,  that  she  supposed 
grace,  and  that  she  sished  to  i 
become  a  true  penitent  iudeed,  eii 
and  even  desired  their  conliiius 
expired  after  severe  sufieruigSi 
f^e ;  her  pious  decease  was  a  t 
fallier  confessor. 

He  devoted  mncli  of  his  lat 
the  liQUse  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
of  his  voice  prevented  him  fr 
ladies  of  the  Fauborg  8i.  Ger 
sliarp  look  out  for  tickets  a&  th 
1851,  being  diiiagrceabljr  affectei 
of  negligence  prevailing  in  tb 
forth  lo  his  high  bred  audience 
pliiucnlarv. 

«  He  (i|Kike  to  tbeM  la<l)e«  of  i 
tlipir  toilettes,  of  their  cipeosMf  ol 
their  tUughtrrs,  of  the  reading  c 
where  nothinga  succeed  to  iu>tbia{ 
■«nce  of  liack-bitiDg.  So  |»u  thei 
useful  emplojrment.  A  Mvet*  I 
fivr  tima  is  gLven  us  to  ol>UiBi 
toilettes !  with  whM  sitdnets  of  he 
their  luiur;  and  their  stjle  of  drei 
delicacy  of  expression  he  knew  he 
'Ladies,  botr  kre  ;ou  Btlir«d?  81 
juBt  like— Truth  bertelf.'  He  als< 
might  have  suited  P^au  times,  bt 
'  Do  you  suppose,  ladies,  wbei 
found  faded  at  the  end  of  these  di 
are  not  equally  faded?'  The  holj 
Uttte  WBtcliful  over  the  faith  and  i 
many  a  queenl;  brow  was  beat  to  i 
jects  he  pointed  out  the  abyss  opei 
lavif^h  expense.  He  produf^ed  a  at 
mode  in  irhich  he  proposed  the  sin 
your  debts?'  He  laid  bis  hand  or 
lil'tud  v^s  wbioh  concealed  ibe  est 
In  cbD9equence  of  the  good  iiopree 
""  *'""  '  '  ns,  the  kerch 
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the*  J^M^gildM.  About  two  hundred  jears  before^  modesty  warned 
and  corraetedy  had  imagined  the  Bourdalaues"  * 

Oar  author  uext  gives  au  outline  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tions imparted  daring  these  retreats  at  the  Maisou  du  Sacr^ 
CoBur,  to  which  we  direct  the  tareful  attehtion  of  the  devout 
in  or  outside  the  cloister.  It  is  followed  by  sundry  letters  of 
comfort,  encouragement,  and  direction  to  some  individuals  who 
had  particular  claims  to  his  attention.  To  those  dispirited 
boqIs  who  seemed  to  have  no  worldly  comfort  in  their  future 
prospects,  he  pointed  out  the  long  series  of  suffering  and  en- 
durance borne  by  our  Crucifieil  Redeemer,  and  the  mere  reason- 
ableness of  our  being  prepared  to  bear  his  cross  during  this 
shott  scene  of  trial,  that  we  may  then  enter  into  the  participa- 
tion of  his  glory. 

Father  Roothan  shortly  before  his  death,  had  enjoined  it  as  a 
duty  on  Father  de  Ravignan  to  write  a  history  of  the  Pontifi- 
cates of  Clement  XIII.  and  Clement  XIY.  We  will  touch 
shghtly  upon  the  subject  of  the  work,  regretting  our  all  too 
narrow  space  for  the  treating  of  this  and  other  deeply  in- 
teresting subjects. 

In  1761,  Voltaire  writing  to  Helvetius  made  use  of  the 
well  known  horrible  expression  springing  out  of  bis  hatred  to 
the  Jesuits  for  being  the  foremost  champions  of  Christianity. 

•*  Infidel  Philosophy,  in  order  to  destroy  the  Christian  religion,  had 
enrolled  Jansenism  in  its  ranks,  on  account  of  its  fixed  determination 
to  destroy  the  Society  of  Jesus.     The  JansenistSi  ocounied  with  their 
own  proper  quarrel  with  the  Jesuits,  little  thought  of  the  disturbance 
they  would  cause  in  the  moral  order  by  extinguishing  them  ;    but  the 
Philosophers  were  fully  aware  of  the  vacancy  that  would  spread  round 
the  banner  of  Catholioism,  when  that  wished  for  consummation  would 
take  place.     8t.  Aiphonsus  de  Lignori  called  the  Institute  of  St. 
Ignatius,  the  bulwark  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  Voltaire  and  his 
school  were  of  the  same  opinion.    Twenty  thousand  Jesuits  scattered 
throuffh    the    world  as    instructors   of  youth,  directors  of  souls, 
preachers,  writers,  apostles  of  civilization,  and  martyrs  at  need,  bathed 
the  earth  with  their  sweat  and  blood.     ......     The  order 

never  reduired  reformation.  Lord  Bacon  applied  to  the  members  the 
wenb  of  an  Ancient,  *  being  such  as  you  are,  would  to  God  that  you 
were  ours  I  "* 


*  Oh  for  a  month  of  Father  de  Bavignan  once  more  !  at  Notre 
Dame,  St.  George's,  South  war  k,  or  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  Dublin,  to 
moderate  the  dimensions  of  hoops,  or  trundle  them  into  the  LifFey 
or  the  Red  Sea. 
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The  moBt  terrible  cstaatrophes  o 
of  minds  witliout  faith,  and  the  d< 
yean  before  the  KevolutioD  the  K 
their  hands  to  their  ova  destructi< 
wicked  kings,  vtere  found  minister 
prompt  to  work  it.  Choiseul  Id  F 
and  D'Aranda  in  Spain,  and  Tai 
breeze  of  innovution,  and  rejoiced 
"  Pombal,  one  oftlie  most  odiou 
the  destruction  of  Catholioil;  in 
monstrous  accusations  against  tt 
proofo,  vitbout  trial,  without  any  i 
tvrannical  measures  b;  the  cruel  I 
I'ompsdour,  finding  them  intractal 
nesses,  demanded  their  expulsion  f 
ter,  was  only  too  happy  to  second 
the  Porliament.  Charles  III,  of 
Huenced  by  an  atrocious  calumny, 
and  bis  own  legitimacy  were  comp 
for  their  banishment.  Six  thousai 
breviaries  and  a  change  of  clothee 
bnrous  precipitation.  Naples,  P«i 
the  evil  work.     Pope  Clement  XII 

Portugal  in  the  words  of  Scriptur 
gray  hairs  of  your  father,  and  do  r 
his  life.'  At  the  approach  of  the 
be  firm  in  defence  of  the  interests 
to  co-operate  with  him." 

All  except  three  did  their  dot 
its  decree  in  1702  the  Pope  in 
of  parliament  null  and  void. 
Head  of  the  Church  to  be  site 
after  the  impudent  proceedings 
Bull,  Apoilolicum,  was  condei 
Bishops  of  France  gave  it  thei 
dressed  vigorous  reclamations  t 
scribed  company. 

Clement  XIII.  at  bay  before 
and  Naples,  declared  to  the  Ami 
of  his  predecessors,  he  prefen 
cause  of  Religion  and  the  Chi 
reply,  but  ordered  tlie  doors  tt 
conference.  The  occupation  of 
of  Ponte  Corvo,  did  not  turn  hiit 
this  iieroic  determinatioD  thoug] 
who  ought  lo  have  shetrn  tlicmsi 
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ful  cliildren,  and  oppressed  with  the  infirmities  of  age.  He 
was  released  by  death  from  his  sufTerings^i  and  his  liapless  suc- 
cessor, Clement  XIV.  was  required,  as  the  dreaded  sons  of  St^. 
Ignatius  were  now  expelled  from  four  kingdoms,  that  he  should 
banish  them  from  the  world  entire— extinguish  them  alto- 
gether. For  four  years  he  temporised ;  he  lived  from  day  to 
day  hearing  nothing  but  injunctions  and  threats ;  and  after 
e^ery  sleepless  night,  he  commenced  another  day  of  misery  and 
anguish.  At  last  the  poor  Pope,  as  the  pious  witnesses  of  his 
torments  called  him,  signed  for  the  sake  ov  pback,  the  Brief  of 
Abohtion,  21st  July,  1773,  and  on  the  22nd  September,  1774, 
the  anguish  of  his  soul  brought  him  to  the  tomb.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  the  Canonization  of  St  Alphonsus  de  Liguori  it  was 
proved  on  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the  venerable  servant 
of  Ood  living  at  Arienzo,  a  little  town  of  his  diocese,  was  found 
by  his  domestics  in  a  species  of  trance  which  endured  for  a  part 
of  two  days,  21st  and  22nd  September,  1774',  and  that  on  his 
awaking  from  it,  he  announced  the  death  of  the  Pope  whose 
last  moments  be  had  been  allowed  in  spirit  to  sustain. 

The  literary  and  religious  world  are  aware  of  the  existence 
of  Father  Theiner's  History  of  these  transactions,  written  in  an 
unfriendly  spirit  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Father  de  Ravignan 
was  enjoined  by  the  General,  as  already  mentioned,  to  go  over 
the  same  ground,  with  the  object  of  making  a  better  apology 
for  the  PontiiT  who  had  suppressed  the  Company.  Aided  by 
the  researches  of  Father  Montezon,  he  labo*ured  from  February, 
1858,  to  July  1854,  when  the  work,  under  the  title  of  "  Cleme?ii 
XIIL  and  Clement  XI  V.y'  appeared  in  one  volume.  A  supple- 
mentary volume  by  way  of  appendix  was  afterwards  issued. 
He  wants  nothing  to  be  believed  on  his  own  word  :  he  gives 
transcripts  from  original  documents  to  prove  the  heroic  resis- 
tance made  by  Clement  XIII,  and  the  harassing,  goading,  and 
threatening,  that  at  last  forced  his  successor  to  sign  for  the 
Peace  of  Chrutendom,  the  death  warrant  of  the  supporters  of 
tiie  Faith.  The  Historian  had  to  deal  between  the  love  for  his 
order,  and  the  reverence  due  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  ;  but 
he  seemed  more  anxious,  as  far  as  truth  allowed,  to  apologize 
for  the  signing  of  the  cruel  mandate  under  the  pressure  of  ne- 
cessity, than  to  excite  sympathy  for,  or  justify  his  own  brother- 
hood. 

*'  What  a  mass  of  mighty  works  perished  in  Europe,  in  America, 
and  in  Asia,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  and  what  a  spectacle 
was  presented    by  that  silent  obedience  to  the  Pontifical  Brief! 
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Works,  the  most  imporUnt  Mid  i 
mnnnur  escaped  from  the  heap  of 
overloolc  the  breach  made  in  lh( 
tbo  Jeauita  fell,  but  their  downfaV 

The  nnmber  of  coiiverta  dif  tii 
01  birth,  von  over  to  the  Cathulic 
conferences  held  with  hiajself, 
degree  for  his  Uter  iuabilitj  i 
life  of  an  active  missionary.  I 
to  the  Oxford  movement,  and  I 
Mr.  Allies,  and  others,  to  the 
The  first  step  general!;  taken  bj 
tbeir  spiritual  state,  was  to  g 
Churches  and  Hospitals,  where 
guste  Cochin)  generallv  secur 
either  to  Sister  Rosalie  or  I 
but  could  not  speak  English, 
the  some  pifdicament  as  regi 
were  possessed  by  a  deront  spii 
sought  tbe  true  path  of  life 
safety.  There  was  a  power  of 
ritual  counsellor,  by  which,  n 
were  enlightened,  and  their  h 
that  full  communication  with  ( 
his  Saiats,  which  can  be  foum 
Bev,  Wm.  Allies  gives  an  ace 
vigiian  in  his  delightful  and 
France  and  Italy :  to  this  wu 
ferring  our  readers.  These 
brought  about  by  discussion, 
rous  of  truth ;  be  affirmed  sue) 
were  moved  by  grace,  and  ttu 
guidance  of  that  Cliurcb,  with 
tbe  troubles  of  religions  doubt 

In  the  Lent  of  1855,  Fathi 
Chapel  of  the  Tuilleries  befon 
not  afraid  to  speak  of  the  iiecc 
ment,  of  sin,  and  of  hell.  To 
we  may  suppose,  tiiat  might  ar 
the  High  Powers,  he  neit  prcf 
of  one  of  tbe  houses  of  the  Pn 
notable  now  to  do  much,'  saie 
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me  the  favor  of  confiding  this  little  work  to  me.'  His  identity 
was  kept  a  secret  to  his  audience,  who  little  suspected  they  were 
listeDing  to  the  great  orator  of  Notre  Dame. 

Father  de  Bavignau  had  received  from  Heaven,  along  with 
the  power  of  taming  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  to  God,  the  gifts 
of  being  well  qualified  to  direct  their  steps  in  the  way  of 
Christian  perfection,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with  ihe 
^piritoa]  life  and  its  sacred  depths.  This  habitude  of  guiding 
soulsy  had  given  him  wonderful  light  for  distingoishing  true 
vocations.  He  attached  himself  with  a  paternal  tenderness  to 
those  young  spirits,  who  on  considering  the  things  of  the  earth, 
had  fonnd  them  unworthy  of  their  attachment,  and  had  set  for- 
ward on  their  road  to  Heaven  through  the  quiet  patlis  of 
prayer  and  the  cloister.  He  took  particular  interest  in  those, 
who  had  renounced  rank,  brilliant  prospects,  or  the 
enjoyments  attending  wealth,  youth,  and  beauty.  We  insert 
extracts  from  his  letters  to  a  young  Carmelite,  who  had  re* 
nonnced  high  station,  and  its  accompaning  seductions,  for  the 
close  gratings  of  the  daughters  of  St.  Theresa,  These  letters 
date  from  the  2nd  November,  1856. 

"  Oh  I  bow  I  long  to  revisit  our  dear  Oarmel  of  the  Bue  de  Mes« 
siae  I  Tb«re  it  pleased  Gk>d  to  send  me  true  consolation.  Coarage» 
mj  child,  for  self-ceoqnest,  prayer,  then  death  !  May  we  tend  with 
one  accord  to  tbie  perfsction,  wfaic^  is  the  only  way  traced  for  us  by 
tbe  Divine  hand,  lou  eoramenceyonr  religious  life  nearly  at  the 
Bune  time  of  year,  m  which  thirty  •four  years  ago,  on  All  SoaU'  day^ 
viiboat  a  word  to  any  one  but  the  renerable  priest  my  (firector,  I 
went  alone  at  foot,  to  knock  at  the  door  of  oar  noviciate  of  Mont* 
rouge.  I  was  then  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  now  I  have  arrived 
at  old  age.  I  bad  lived  too  ei«evly  the  hh  of  the  world  ;  I  brought 
away  deep  wounds  wbieb  left  Miarp  pains  behind  them.  And  now, 
poor  laborer  of  the  eleventh  hour,  faithless  disciple  of  €k}d  who  had 
long  since  called  me>  I  fblt  myself  thenceforward  drawn  to  the  inte- 
rior life,  the  principle  of  sueh  onspeakable  happiness.  And  after  the 
promises  of  these  early  days,  what  have  I  done  ?  However,  God  be 
blessed  that  I  have  still  found  myself  drawn  to  prayer,  to  recollec- 
tion. I  have  always  fonnd  in  them,  remedies  for  my  misery,  and 
living  grace  for  my  efficient  help.  You,  my  child,  will  do  better 
tlian  yuur  father.  Tou  will  courageously  embrace  this  life  of  im* 
molation  and  prayer.  In  the  perfect  renunciation  of  yourself^  and 
in  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  prayer,  you  will  meet  with  strength  and 
peace.  How  happy  will  I  be  to  behold  the  fruits.  Advance  then  to 
the  cross  of  your  master  like  Mart,  your  mother  and  your  oueen.  • 
Aspire,  as  you  can  and  ougbt^— aspire^  I  say,  to  that  life  or  prayer 
which  your  blessed  mother*  JSt.  Theresa,  baa  bequeathed  to  her 
daaghters,  as  their  peculiar  inheritance.  Let  no  bitternesses,  dis- 
tractions, obscurities,  or  any  temptations  whatever,  stop  your  pro- 
gress.   God  has  appointed  your  place  in  the  way  to  the  garden  of 


delighU,  nbere  vou  will  indeed 
his  cross,  but  itiil  with  unspeakkl 
to  die  and  imraoUte  ourselves — t 
which  holds  us  to  the  earth,  in  oi 

"  Thi»  is  the  proper  day  to  coi 
retreat,  and  the  holy  resolutioni 
you.  Bless  him  with  your  whol 
towards  the  Divine  Infancy, 
there  comprehBnd  the  timpfiCity 
the  imniotBlion.  .  .  Holy  ji 
OTucible  of  Divine  Love.  All  is 
to  live  only  by  ^ace,  for  the  glot 

"  Saint  John  of  the  Cross,  the 
mother,  baa  marked  out  the  way. 
the  struggle  wit1  be  long ;  but  wl 
when  God  has  seized  on  the  hear 
Your  heart,  dear  child,  is  whol 
Uay  he  be  ever  blessed  ! 

"  Prayer,  my  daughter,  is  the  1 
limit,  it  is  Heaven  upoa  earth- 
droughts,  and  continual  distractl 
to  the  holy  exercise  of  prayer,  fil 
passing  all  sensible  pleainre.  It  i 
Uod,  with  afather  always  tender, 
and  the  rough  trials  he  sends,  I 
severe,  and  your  soul  shall  be  sti 
anything  be  better  than  to  think 
love  him  without  interruption  i 
with  briars  and  thorns !  «re  are 
doRin,  but  wiih  courage  we  riae  i 
life  of  D  victim  iounolated  for  th( 
souls,  is  an  arduous  course,  at  the 
prizes  for  the  victors  :  we  miut  r 

"  It  is  necessary  to  fiaht  valiauti 
and  vigilant  love,  wbico  your  mol 
for  herself  and  her  daughters, 
proaches.      Oh  !  prepare  the  vict 
united  to  the  heart  of  your  loving 

His  last  aposlolical  labors  ' 
to  the  Carmelites  of  the  Bue  di 
November,  1S57,  at  4  o'clock 
of  the  same  mouth,  lie  cam 
season  md  the  distance  from  i 
discoursed  four  times  in  (lie  da 
parlor,  and  with  his  faee  tumei 
listened  from  beliiiid  the  grille) 
12  o'clock,  and  returned  home 
is  a  happy  circum  slat  ice  that  tl 
has  been  preserved  i  ati  outline 
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Early  in  December  he  fell  ill.*  lie  was  able  to  celebrate 
Mass  on  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception;  but  it  was 
his  last  on  earth. 

They  brought  him  the  Holy  Commnnion  at  5  o'clock  every 
morning ;  and  Mass  was  celebrated  in  his  chamber  by  per- 
mission of  the  Archbishop.  His  left  lung  only  was  now  re* 
mainingi  and  that  much  a£Fected  since  1859;  and  in  con- 
sequence be  snifered  much  in  his  breathing.  He  sometimes 
desired  death,  at  others  thought  of  convalescence,  and  the 
labors  it  would  refit  him  for ;  but  dreaded  a  recovery  un- 
attended with  powers  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow  mortab.  Till 
the  10th  of  February,  1858,  he  was  able  to  rise  and  sit  for  a 
few  hours  in  an  easy  chair  near  the  fire.  It  would  require 
more  space  than  we  can  afford,  to  mention  the  numerous  relics 
that  were  sent  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  England,  which, 
thoDgb  convinced  of  his  approaching  death,  he  piously  wore 
about  his  person ;  the  Novenas  that  were  offered  up  for  his  re- 
covery ;  the  crosses,  &c.  that  were  sent  to  receive  his  befiedic- 
tion.  His  illness  caused  a  profound  sensation  through  every 
part  of  Christendom,  where  devotion  still  retained  any  influence. 

From  the  21st,  of  February  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  was 
added  to  his  other  sufferings.  On  the  25th,  the  forerunners  of 
death  were  evident-— the  restless  and  cold  bands,  feeble,  short, 
and  abrupt  breathing,  and  the  cold  perspiration  streaming  down 
the  conntenance.  For  the  circumstantial  diary  of  the  last  hours 
of  his  well  spent  life,  and  his  heavenly  communications  with  his 
devoted  brothers  in  the  ministry,  who  read  for  him,  prayed  with 
him,  and  rendered  all  the  solace  in  their  poner  to  his  bodily 
sufferings,  we  refer  to  the  work.  They  are  more  suited  to  the 
pages  of  a  book  on  ascetic  devotion  than  to  those  of  a  secular 
journal.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  same  severity  to  self,  the 
same  ardent  love  of  his  Saviour,  and  the  same  zeal  for  his 
neighbour's  salvation,  that  were  so  evident  during  his  active 
career,  prevailed  during  these  trying  hours  :  we  supplv  a  few 
passages  from  the  latest  moments  of  his  trials,  supplied  by 
Father  Pontlevoy. 


*  The  account  of  his  illness  and  happj  death  was  obtained  from 
Father  P.  de  Pontlevoy. 

*86 
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••  It  was  one  hour  after  midnighl 
i^on;  :  a  feeble  and  panting  bre« 
breast ;  he  nat  bathed  in  a  cold  pe 
at  if  frozen.  '  Dear  Father,  do  toi 
'  You  ore  going  to  expire.'  '  Bu 
'  Do  yon  vieii  to  gain  the  jubilM 
'Then  Icis)  this  crucifix.'  I  pretet 
himself  had  brought  from  Bome. 
to  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  sacri 
heart.'  '  Asli  pardon  from  Qod  f< 
joined  his  hands,  raised  his  ejea 
voice,  'M;  Ood,  pardon  ail  the 
beseech  Ood  that  be  ma;  Krant  r\ 
last  atisolution.  .  .  .  The  Fi 
wish  that  we  recite  the  pray  era  of 
with  great  pleasure.'  While  we 
evidentl;  united  his  intentions  to  c 
Februar;,IS58,at  half  paat  One  in 
fixed  on  the  orucifiz  before  bim,  i 
name  of  the  Saviour  of  the  wor 


His  last  dajs  were  in  lome  mew 
bia  character,  were  evident  duri' 
faith,  humility,  obedience,  delieac 
peace,  resolution,  immovable  firmi 

There  was  grief  and  profonn< 
city  of  Paris,  when  the  d«ath  ol 
Dounced.  His  body,  clothed  in 
a  bed  in  a  lower  roDin  of  the  fai 
days ;  and  the  populace  of  the 
from  Wednesday  to  Sanday  to 
of  him  who  had  labored  ao  muc 
they  looked  on  now  aa  a  saint. 

It  was  nished  that  the  grand 
brated  over  Ills  remains  in  Noti 
vincial  preferred  that  it  shoald 
be  borne  to  his  resting  place  o 
ligious.  His  old  and  attached 
moned  by  telegraph  from  Or 
funeral  sermon  in  ot.  Sulpice,  i 
Tlie  unstudied  dtscoarse  affecte 
tears,  and  thousands  were  oblig 
Etaliuns  ou  the  steps  and  in  the 
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Evren  as  convenions  from  Ticious  coorses  are  more  seldom 
wrought  by  severe  measures^  than  by  mildness  and  patience,  so 
as  already  obsenred,  conversions  to  Catholic  faith  and  practice 
are  more  the  result  (hamanly  speaking)  of  friendly  inter-com- 
munioations  with  Catholics  of  devont  lives,  and  the  stndv  of  de- 
votional books,  than  of  the  perusal  of  controversial  works  or  of 
holding  viva-voce  discussions.    We  therefore  welcome  the  life 
of  this  good  and  great  man,  as  calcalated  for  the  spread  of 
piety  among  Catholics,  and  the  partial  removal  of  the  prejudices 
against  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  the  Church  of  which  it  forms 
one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks.     Should  it  be  said  that  he  was 
an  exception,  we  repeat  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  that  he 
was  a  Jesatt  to  his  heart's  core ;  and  from  ourselves,  that  his 
heroic  character,  his  love  of  his  kind,  his  severity  to  himself, 
his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  his  stainless  life,  and  ardent 
piety,  are  common  to  him  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  his 
brethren  ;  and  that  though  many  may  lack  his  human  abilities, 
the  amount  of  good,  spiritual  and  temporal,  wrought  by  their 
quiet  and  silent  efforts  is  incalculable,  and  will  not  be  Known 
in  its  grand  proportions  till  they  are  called  to  receive  their  re« 
Hard  at  the  last  day  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  and  of  the 
whole  of  Adam's  race. 

We  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  execution  of  the  por- 
trait accompanying  the  volume.  Intellect  and  penetration  are 
abundantly  expressed  in  the  ample  forehead  and  eagle  eyes, 
and  resolute  firmness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  but  there 
is  a  hard  quality  about  the  mouth,  which  we  are  sure  did  not 
belong  to  the  living  features.  Though  denying  to  himself, 
he  was  charity  itself  to  all  others. 

M.  Poujoulat  is  well  known  in  the  literary  world  of  Paris 
by  his  share  with  M.Michaud  in  the  **  History  of  the  Crusades," 
his  **  Letters  from  the  East,'' "  History  of  Jerusalem/*and  other 
works  relative  chiefly  to  Palestine  and  Egypt.  He  has  contribu- 
ted largely  to  Le  CorrespondefU  and  other  Catholic  journals,  and 
has  ajl  the  ease  and  skill  of  a  practised  writer.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  a  translation  should  be  presented  to  the  Englisli 
reading  public,  for  as  our  readers  may  perceive,  even  from  our 
meagre  sketch,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  historic  infor- 
mation to  be  got,  in  addition  to  the  edifying  life  of  the  subject 
of  the  work  ;  and  the  outlines  of  the  retreats  and  conferences 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  every  devoutedly  inclined  person 
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whether  in  communitj,  or  battlijig  for  salvation  amid  the  ia^ 
moils  of  the  exterior  life.* 


*  In  the  FoMi  ami  Present  of  Thomas  Carl^de  there  is  a  motf 
delightful  and  spirit>stirriDg  picture  of  the  talents,  the  stnicglesy  the 
self^eniftlsy  the  heroism  and  the  exertions  of  a  monk  of  the  oirkages, 
for  the  weal  of  hb  little  communitj — what  may  be  called  hU  **  little 
world."  Would  that  the  Jesuit  in  JDeverems  could  subject  this  Ger- 
man-Fouled and  eenial  Pantheist  to  the  mesmeric  trapoey  if  mesmerua 
itself  was  not  a  humbug  and  if  the  practice  was  not  interdicted  bjtbe 
Church.  Having  put  him  in  rapport  with  himself*  he  might  for  the 
timcj  imbue  him  with  a  Christian,  spirit,  give  him  pen  and  piper,  nor 
allow  him  liberty,  till  he  had  sketched  the  subject  of  this  meoiotr  in 
his  own  peculiar  spirit  and  fashion.  Then  would  a  matddess  pktBre 
be  given  to  the  world,  for  which  under  present  circumstineei  it  t31 
hare  long  to  wait. 


akt.  vi.—the  deaf  and  the  dumb. 

1.  Tie  Lost  Senses.    By  the  late  John  Kitto,  D.D.F.S.A. 

Editor  of  the  "  Pictorial  Bible/'  and '« The  Cyclopcedia 
of  Biblical  Literature/'    London  :  Cox,  1857. 

2.  Catholic  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,     Twelfth 

Annual  Repent.     Dublin :  185B. 

Varied  as  the  ideas  may  have  been  relative  to  the  privations 
endured  by  the  deaf  mute  or  those  deprived  of  sight,  popular 
opinion  at  all  times  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  blind,  and  regarded 
the  combined  loss  of  the  two  senses  of  hearing  and  speech  as 
comparatively  more  easy  borne  than  that  of  not  being  able  to 
behold  all  the  beauties  which  Nature  and  Art  present  to  charm 
our  vision,  combined  with  the  still  more  hallowed  pleasure  of 
regarding  the  dearest  objects  of  domestic  life ;  these  considera- 
tions present  themselves  so  palpably  before  the  mind  as  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  any  loss  being  comparable  in  extent  to  that 
experienced  by  the  blind.  We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that 
we  indulged  in  similar  theories,  and  it  was  not  until  we  had 
studied  with  deep  interest  and  much  attention  the  very  in- 
structive little  volume  which  has,  we  may  say,  been  bequeathed 
to  us,  by  one  who  experiencing  the  loss  of  one  of  those  senses, 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  all  the  others,  that  our  illusions 
have  been  dispelled ;  and  so  clearly  has  he  pointed  out  the 
various  sources  of  enjoyment  open  to  the  blind  (in  the  in- 
tellectual not  the  material  world,}  that  we,  sceptics  as  we 
admit  ourselves  to  have  been,  have  had  the  scales  removed  from 
our  eyes,  and  sad  as  the  choice  may  seem,  pronounce  in  favor 
of  the  blind. 

Li  order,  however,  to  prove  the  troth  of  this  axiom  which 
may  at  first  glance  startle  our  readers,  we  think  the  best  mode 
of  convincing,  is  to  adopt  that  which  convinced  ourselves, 
namely,  the  proofs  presented  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  Kitto  in 
his  most  interesting  work  entitled  The  Lost  Senses,  a  book  which 
we  would  fain  see  on  the  table  of  every  philanthropist  who 
sympathizes  in  the  sorrows  and  privations  of  his  fellow  man,  or 
who,  in  any  way  is  desirous  of  ameliorating  his  condition. 

Without  further  prelude  we    shall  lay  before  our  readers, 
as  much  of    the  spirit  of   the  work   as  we    can  condense 
86 
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iutlie  brief  Space  allotted  tons 
nnd  profit,  and  trust  it  will  f 
wiio  may  be  tempted  to  glanci 
Dr.  Kitto  has  left  ns  a  shot 
(lie  feclinga  and  sensations  px[ 
I-rivatioii  of  lienring,  a  c.ilBitiil 
tirelflh  year.  Tlie  circamsta 
no  promise  of  u  future  of  a 
master  builJer,  commenced  ! 
auspices,  in  connection  <nit1i  1 
groat  repute;  the  road^tn  forlun 
hke  many  others  of  equal  or  i 
destroyed  both  brothers,  and 
dueed  to  comiiaratiTe  poTerty  j 
had  to  earn  his  bread  as  a  job) 
employment  his  little  boy  was 
accident,  to  which  it  may  be  bi 
his  after  life,  occurred  on  his 
1817;  and  iw^nty-eight  yea 
account  of  all  he  thought,  feh, 
most  momentous  day  ;  we  give 

"  The  circumstances  of  that 
hearing,  and  the  first  of  tweDtj^eij 
more  diatioct  impression  upon  my 
or  almost  in;  sabs«]n«nt,  day  of  n 
bered.     TIte  last  d&y  on  irhit^  1 


last  da^  on  whicti  anj  castomarr  p 
on  which  ne  do  the  things  we  bai 
days  in  the  calendar  of  life ;  i 


linger  in  the  memories  of  a  day  w 
tilings,  and  in  which  one  stroke  of  a 
of  time,  wrought  a  greater  chans 
loss  of  wealth  or  honours  ever  mao 
ma;  be  recovered,  and  new  honouri 
witliout  them  ;  but  there  is  no  reco 
for  such  a  loss  as  wag  on  that  day  • 
and  pleasurable  sonnds  with  which  t 
— of  soDnds  modulated  bj  affetitioi 
van  lie  appreciated  only  hy  one  who 
III  [lie  n^Atof  them,  and  who  for  si 
uft.T  silence  amid  the  btisj  hum  of  | 
HuuJ;  and  monntains,  and,  more  tfa, 
musif,  which  are  in  the  winter  m 

On  the  day  in  question  my  father 
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mjself,  were  en^agfed  io  new  sUttng  the  roof  of  a  bouse,  the  ladder 
ascending  to  which  was  fixed  in  a  small  court  paved  with  flag  stones. 
The  access  to  this  court  from  the  street  was  by  a  paved  passage, 
through  which  ran  a  gutter,  whereby  waste  water  was  conducted 
from  the  yard  into  the  street. 

Three  things  oocopied  mv  mind  that  day.  One  was  that  the  town- 
crier,  who  occupied  part  of  the  house  in  which  we  lived,  had  been 
the  previous  evening  prevailed  upon  to  entrust  me  with  a  book,  for 
which  I  had  long  been  worrying  himy  and  with  the  contents  of  which 
I  was  moet  eager  to  become  acquainted,  I  think  it  was  '  Kirby's 
Wonderful  Magacine  ;'  and  I  now  dwell  the  rather  upon  this  cir- 
CQmstanoe»  as^  with  other  facts  of  the  same  kind,  it  helps  to  satisfy 
me  that  I  was  already  a  most  voracious  reader,  and  that  the  calamity 
which  befel  me  did  not  create  in  roe  the  literary  appetite,  but  only 
threw  me  more  entirely  upon  the  resources  which  it  offered. 

The  other  eircumstance  was  that  my  grandmother  had  finished, 
til  but  the  buttons,  a  new  smock-frock,  which  I  had  hoped  to  have 
assumed  that  very  day,  but  which  was  faithfully  promised  for  the 
morrow.  As  this  was  the  first  time  that  I  should  have  worn  that 
article  of  attir^,  the  event  was  contemplated  with  something  of  that 
interest  and  solicitade  with  which  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  Koman  youth. 

The  last  circumstance,  and  the  one  perhaps  which  had  some  effect 
upon  what  ensued,  was  thia.     In  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  house 
in  which  we  were  at  work,  a  young  sailor,  of  whom  I  had  some 
knowledge,  bad  died  after  a  lingering  illness,  which  had  been  attended 
with  circumstances  which  the  doctors  could  not  well  understand. 
It  was,  therefore,  eonolnded  that  the  body  should  be  opened  to 
uoertain  the  cause  of  death.    1  knew  this  was  to  be  done,  but  not 
the  thne  i^pointed  for  the  operation.     But  on  passing  from  the 
street  into  the  yard,  with  a  load  of  slates  which  1  was  to  take  to  the 
house-top,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  stream  of  blood,  or  rather, 
I  suppose,  bloody  water,  flowing  through  the  gutter  by  .which  the 
passage  was  traversed.     The  idea  that  this  was  the  blood  of  the 
dead  youth,  whom  I  had  so  lately  seen  alive,  and  that  the  doctors 
Wfre  then  at  work  outting  him  up  and  groping  at  bis  inside,  made 
me  shudder,  and  gave  what  I  should  now  call  a  shock  to  my  nerves, 
although  I  was  very  innocent  of  all  knowledge  about  nerves  at  that 
time.    I  cannot  but  think  it  was  owing  to  this  that  I  lost  much  of 
the  presence  of  mind  and  collectedness  so  important  to  me  at  that 
moment;  for  when  I  had  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  was 
in  the  critical  act  of  stepping  from  it  on  to  the  roof,  I  lost  my  footing, 
sod  fell  backward,  from  a  height  of  about  thirty-five  feet,  into  the 
paved  court  below. 

Of  what  followed  I  know  nothing :  and  as  this  is  the  record  of 
tnj  own  sensations,  I  can  here  report  nothing  but  that  which  I  myself 
know.  For  one  moment,  indeed,  I  awoke  from  that  death-like  state, 
and  then  found  that  my  father,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  people,  was 
^t^aring  me  homeward  in  his  arms :  but  I  had  then  no  recollection  of 
Hhat  had  happened,  and  at  once  relapsed  into  a  state  of  unconscious- 
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In  this  state  I  remained  for  a  fortnight  as  I  afterwards  learned. 
These  days  were  a  blank  in  mj  life,  I  could  never  bring  an;  recol- 
lections to  bear   upon  them ;  and   when  I  awoke  one  morning  to 
ronsciousuess,  it  was  as  from  a  night  of  aleep.     I  saw  that  it  ess  st 
least  two  hours  later  than  mj  usual  time  of  rising,  and  marrelled 
til  at  I  had  been  suffered  to  sleep  so  late.     I  attempted  to  8priI^;  up 
in  l)ed,  nnd  was  astonished  to  find  that  I  could  not  even  move.    Tb« 
utter  prostration  of  rov  strength  subdued  all  curiosity  within  xom. 
I  experienced  no  pain,  but  I  felt  that  J  was  weak  ;  I  saw  that  I  was 
treated  as  an  invalid,  and  acquiesced  in  my  condition,    though  some 
time  passed — more  time  than  the  reader  would  imagine-— before  I 
could  piece  together  my  broken  recollections  so  as  to  comprehend  it. 

I  was  very  slow  in  learning  that  my  hearing  was  entirely  gone* 
The  unusual  stillness  of  all  things  was  grateful  to  me  in  my  otter 
exhaustion  :  and  if  in  this  hatf-awakened  state,  a  thought  of  the 
matter  entered  my  mind,  I  ascribed  it  to  the  nnusoal  care  and  siiecess 
of  ray  friends  in  preserving  silence  around  me.  I  aaw  them  talking 
indeed  to  one  another,  and  thought  that,  out  of  regard  to  my  feeble 
condition,  they  spoke  in  whispers,  because  I  heard  them  not.  Tbe 
truth  was  revealed  to  me  in  consequence  of  my  solicitude  abont  tbe 
book  which  had  so  much  interested  me  in  the  day  of  my  fall*  It 
had,  it  seems,  been  reclaimed  by  the  good  old  man  who  had  sent  it 
to  me,  and  who  doubtless  concluded,  that  I  should  have  no  more  need 
of  books  in  this  life.  He  was  wrong ;  for  there  has  been  nothing  is 
this  life  which  I  have  needed  more.  I  asked  for  this  book  with 
much  earnestness,  and  was  answered  by  signs  which  I  could  not 
comprehend. 

•  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?*  I  cried  ;  *  Pray  let  me  have  the  book.' 
This  seemed  to  create  some  confusion  ;   and  at  length  some  one, 

more  clever  than  the  rest,  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  writing 
upon  a  slate,  that  the  book  had  been  reclaimed  by  the  owner,  aoa 
that  I  could  not  in  my  weak  state  be  allowed  to  read. 

*  But,'  I  said  in  great  astonishment*  *  Why  do  you  write  to  me, 
why  not  speak  ?     Speak,  speak.' 

'Those  who  stood  around  the  bed  exchanged  significant  looki  of 
concern,  and  the  writer  soon  displayed  upon  his  slate  tbe  awful 
words — '  You  are  Dbap.*  *• 

His  first  sensations  on  this  announcement  were  not  tpt; 
overpowering;  he  was  too  yoang  to  know  the  extent  of  his  cala- 
mity, and  if  he  thought  at  all  on  the  subject  merely  conside^ 
ed  his  deafness  as  temporary,  but  snch  alas  !  was  not  the  ca$e, 
and  every  experiment  that  medical  ^-kill  could  suggest  was  tried 
in  vain  to  restore  the  lost  faculty,  and  he  seems  to  dwell  vitii 
peculiflf  feeling  on  that  sad  phase  of  his  existence,  and  tbe 
innumerable  tortures  he  had  to  undergo  :  but  medical  art  «ss 
of  no  avail ;  and  sorely  puzzled,  the  doctors  had  at  length  to  de- 
sist, having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  auditory  nerve  v&s 
completely  paralyzed.  He  pays  a  very  kind  tribute  to  (he  ex- 
ertions used  by  Mr.  Snow  Harriss  in  putting  him  through  an 
electrical  operation,  but  all  was  useless. 
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It  was  9ome  time  before  bis  general  bealtb  regained  a  proper 
tone,  and  during  tbose  boars  of  weakgess  and  uninterrupted 
qoiet,  the  base  of  his  after  life  was^fixed  ;  he  had  no  resource 
but  reading,  and  the  book  to  which  he  so  feelingly  referred 
was  re-borrowed  for  him,  and  he  attributes  much  of  the  habits 
of  bis  future  career,  to  the  avidity  and  interest  with  which  he 
read  this  book,  **  Kirby's  Wonderful  Magazine ;"  it  drew  his 
attention  to  books  as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  information. 

At  the  period  of  which  he  has  written,  education  was  not  as 
general  in  the  class  in  which  he  then  moved  as  in  the  present 
day.  Many,  it  is  true,  could  read,  but  it  was  not  considered  a 
necessary  attainment;  and  books  were  so  extravagant  in  price 
as  to  be  scarcely  within  reach  of  those  whose  means  were  limited. 
Beligious  literature  was  consequently  that  roost  in  vogue 
amongst  the  poorer  classes,  who  not  being  able  to  purchase  the 
current  literature,  wished  at  all  events  to  have  something 
of  substantial  and  permanent  worth  for  their  money  ;  thus,  the 
works  eagerly  read  by  young  Kitto  were  of  a  character  to  form 
the  structure  of  good  and  sound  mental  training;  he  assures  us 
in  his  short  biographical  sketch  that  he  never  saw  a  newspaper 
to  read  till  he  was  near  twenty.  At  a  later  period  he  indulged 
his  literary  predilections  for  books  of  a  different  class,  and  went 
through  a  range  of  metaphysics,  poetry,  history,  and  even 
novels ;  but  amid  all  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  reading,  the 
theological  bias  given  by  his  earlier  reading  returned  with  re- 
doubled ardour,  and  whatever  he  had  learned  or  whatever 
talent  he  had  cultivated,  eventually  proved  most  useful,  an  in- 
stance of  which  he  mentions  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  as  it 
involves  instruction  to  them  by  proving  that  mental  culture,  no 
matter  how  apparently  useless  or  it  may  be  abstruse,  is  sure 
eventually  to  benefit  the  possessor.  Having  acquired  the 
Hebrew  language  with  no  higher  view  than  that  of  qualifying 
himself  to  teach  that  language  to  the  sons  of  a  friend  whose 
tuition  he  had  undertaken,  the  knowledge  became  in  after  life 
one  of  the  most  useful  acquirements  he  ever  made. 

We  now  close  his  brief  biography,  which  led  us  away  by 
the  interest  we  felt  in  all  concerning  this  gifted  man  from  the 
subject  in  hand. 

^  He  conceives  that  there  is  more  connexion  between  the  organs 
of  bearing  and  of  speech  than  is  usually  supposed ;  the  general 
impression  being,  that  dumbness  is  occasioned  by  the  inability 
of  hearing  the  human  voice,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of 
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one  born  deaf  acquiring  language ;  tbis,in  the  abstract,is  mainly 
correct ;  still,  Kitto  contend.^  that  apart  from  this,  and  phTncsH? 
connected  with  deafness,  there  is  a  sort  of  inabiliiy  to  alter 
articulate  sounds.  The  impressions  of  one  who  has  had,  him- 
self, practical  experience  is  almost  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  reasoning ;  the  hearing  being  the  more  delicate 
organ  is  utterly  extinguished  by  that  which  may  only  impede 
the  vocal  organs,  leaving  them  sufficient  vitality  to  be  partially 
awakened  under  artificial  training;  thus,  the  deaf  maybe  taught 
to  speak  as  it  were  mechanically,  but  there  still  exists  diffieolty 
or  pain  in  the  use  of  this  acquired  art,  which  is  another  proof, 
if  such  were  necessary,  of  the  almost  physical  impoasibihty  of 
speech  with  one  bom  deaf. 

To  explain  this  theory  more  practically  we  need  only  point 
to  our  author,  who  says,  that  before  the  aecident  which  de- 
prived him  of  hearing,  his  pronunciation  ¥'as  clear  and  distinct, 
but  that  after  that  event,  he  spoke  with  pain  and  difficulty,  and 
in  a  voice  not  easily  to  be  understood,  and  though  at  a  lata 
period  he  was  unconscious  of  having  felt  thus,  those  who 
watched  him  with  interest  at  the  time,  remembered  his  baviug 
complained  of  pain,  and  remarked  the  peculiar  change  in  his 
voice,  which  had  become  similar  in  intonation  to  tkai^onehn 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  who  had  been  taught  to  speak.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  corroborative  of  his  former  assertion  relative  to  the 
affinity  between  the  organs  of  hearing  and  speech. 

So  strong  was  the  disinclination  which  he  felt  to  speak  tbat» 
for  many  years  after  his  becoming  deaf,  he  communicated  his 
thoughts  by  writing  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  speech ;  he  some- 
times expressed  his  wishes  by  a  slight  motion  or  gesture,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  protection  afibrded  him  by  the  impression  that 
may  entertained  of  his  being  deaf  and  dumb,  and  he  would  bare 
eventually  become  so,  from  disuse  of  the  vocal  organs,  were  it 
not  for  the  intervention  of  some  kind  and  judicious  friends. 

When  going  to  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  for  companions  on  his  voyage  a  German  physician 
named  Dr.  Korck,  and  one  or  two  other  well-informed  and 
kind-hearted  men,  who  soon  perceiving  bow  the  matter  stood, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  captain  of  the  ship  not  to 
understand  a  word  he  said  except  orally ;  this  they  persevered  in 
so  well  that  before  the  end  of  the  voyage  he  relinquished  the 
habit  of  communicating  by  writing,  and  never  after  resumed 
it ;  in  fact  piactice  rendered  him  so  perfeot  that  his  laagoage 
became  sufficiently  clear  to  be  understood  even  by  foreigners. 
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It  is  a  lemarkable  fact  that  on  thus  again,  as  we  might  say, 
haring  obtained  the  use  of  speech,  his  language  became  more 
copious,  and  he  used  words  far  more  choice  than  any  he  had 
heard  previous  to  his  calamity ;  this  was  occasioned  by  forming 
his  language  on  books  which  rendered  him  sometimes  doubtful 
as  to  the  true  pronunciation ;  a  few  of  his  words  were  pronounced 
in  the  provincial  dialect,  such  as  tay  for  tea.  This,  though  an 
error  which  he  immediately  detected,  seemed  to  afford  him  a 
soecies  of  pleasure,  as  it  appeared  to  give  his  language  a  living 
character. 

He  bad  at  all  times  a  singular  reluctance  to  use  any  super- 
fluous words,  complimentary  phrases,  or  even  terms  of  endear- 
ment. Of  this  he  was  on  one  occasion  touchingly  reminded^ 
when  one  of  his  little  boys  suddenly  quitted  his  study,  and  ran 
off  to  tell  his  mother  that  his  father  bad  for  the  first  time  called 
him  *'  Dear.''  This  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  expletives 
rendered  bis  language  dry  and  hard;  his  voice  was  unusually 
loud,  but  not  articulate  except  to  those  very  near,  and  it  was 
sometimes  amusing,  at  others  annoying,  to  see  the  sudden  start 
and  turning  round  of  persona  in  the  street  at  the  almost  un* 
earthly  sound  of  his  voice ;  this  was  merely  in  the  sounds  as 
tbosQ  to  whom  he  spoke  eould  understand  uim  perfectly. 

The  play  of  the  mouth  or  muscles  enabled  him  to  form  a  very 
distinct  idea  of  the  sound  of  the  voice  or  even  the  laugh,  and 
he  formed  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  distinctive  characters  of 
both  in  various  persons ;  this  he  attributed  to  the  experience 
he  acquired  during  the  days  of  his  hearing,  and  does  not  con- 
ceive it  possible  for  one  born  deaf  to  distinguih  one  voice  from 
another. 

Though  many  anecdotes  have  been  recorded  of  what  has  been 

termed  mouth  reading,  he  appears  sceptical  on  this  point,  and 

did  not  attach  the  same  amount  of  importance  to  this  practice 

that  others  have  done ;  he  considers  the   greater  portion  of  it 

guess  workj  which  may  be  correct,  or  may  not^  according  to 

tlie  quickness  of  perception  in  the  parties  under  its  influence. 

There  is  he  considers  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  whole 

frame  to  tangible  percussion  ;  this  kind  of  vibration  which  on 

some  occasions  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  frame  to  the  very 

bones  and  marrow,  is  not,  he  conceives,   in  anything  different 

froQ)  the  feeling  experienced  by  persons  who  are  in  possession 

of  their  hearing,  but  the  sensation  is  more  concentrated,  and 

consequently  more  acutely  felt. 
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The  loudest  thnnder  wis  perfectly  inaadible  to  him,  and  he 
gives  a  toochiog  instance  of  a  peal  of  bells,  which  he  reoollee- 
ted  in  childhood  as  having  imparted  to  his  young  sool  a  strange 
and  inexplicable  delight ;  he  made  vigorous  efforts  to  catch 
even  the  faintest  intimation  of  that  dear  old  sound,  but  in  vain ; 
at  no  time,  and  under  no  circumstances,  could  he  even  recover 
the  slightest  trace  of  that  familiar  voice^  which  he  describes  as 
the  music  of  his  chfldhood.  When  he  placed  himself  in  direct 
contact  with  the  tower,  he  became  conscious  of  a  dull  p^cos- 
sion  over  head^  like  that  of  blows  struck  upon  the  wall  abore 
him.  The  tower  was  both  lofty  and  solid,  composed  of  granite 
and  limestone,  which  may  perhaps  account  for  the  indistinct- 
ness of  the  impression. 

He  describes  a  strange  sensation  which  he  experienced 
whilst  shewing  St.  Paul's  to  a  young  friend  from  the  country; 
they  chanced  to  be  examining  the  clock  at  the  very  time  it 
began  to  strike,  and  the  vibration  imparted  to  his  whole  frame 
the  feeling  as  if  heavy  blows  had  bcM^n  struck  on  the  buildii^ 
where  he  stood^and  communicated  through  the  medium  of  bis 
feet,  diffused  over  his  whole  body.  He  conceived  a  faint  idet 
at  the  time  of  having  heard  a  dull  metallic  sound,  but  after 
reflection  induced  him  to  believe  tliia  was  only  occasioned  bj 
early  recollections,  and  was  consequently  merely  an  association 
of  ideas. 

He  has  given  very  minute  details  of  the  painful  shocks  felt 
by  his  entire  nervous  system,  at  what  persons  possessed  of 
hearing  would  pass  almost  unnoticed,  such  as  the  moving  of 
furniture,  as  tables,  or  sofas  over  the  floor,  either  above  or 
below  him ;  being  unprepared  bv  any  preliminary  sound  tbej 
startled  him  dreadfully,  and  the  vibration  being  diffused  through 
the  feet  over  the  entire  frame,  affected  him  sensibly.  He 
compares  the  moving  of  a  table  to  the  combined  noise  and 
vibration  of  a  mail  coach  drawn  over  a  wooden  floor ;  the  feet 
of  children,  like  the  tramp  of  horses  on  the  same  floor  ;  ud 
the  shutting  of  a  door  like  a  thunder-clap  shaking  the  veiy 
house.  These  sensations,  though  intensely  painful,  would  have 
been  utterly  indescribable  by  one  bom  deaf ;  it  is  only  by  hariOg 
once  heard  them,  that  they  are  capable  of  illustration. 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  the  percussions  wliich  made  the 
strongest  and  most  painful  impressions  were  those  expeiienoed 
from  another  room  of  the  same  floor :  the  fall  of  a  book  for 
instance  causing  a  painfully  distinct  percussion,  as  oceaiflDK 
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upon  the  very  boards  where  he  stood.  The  loudest  knocking 
fttthe  door  was  perfectly  inaadible,  whilst  shotting  the  same  door 
eaused  a  distressing  sensation  ;  he  was  not  altogether  insensible 
of  the  beating  upon  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  he  hap- 
pened to  be  ;  this  he  describes  so  feelingly  as  to  induce  us  to 
give  the* extract  in  its  entirety  :— 

"  HaTing  basinesB  in  London,  T  went  in  npon  the  previous  after- 
Doon,  that  I  might  have  the  whole  of  the  foUowinfi^  day  before  me  in 
which  to  go  through  it,  and  took  up  my  quarters  for  the  night  at  an 
ino.     I  locked  the  door  before  going  to  bed ;  but  the  TOd  being 
Btrsnge,  some  time  passed  before  I  could  get  to  sleep.     My  medita- 
tions were  not  of  a  very  pleasing  character.    I  reflected  that  I  was 
sow  anart  from  those  wno  would  know  perfectly  well  how  to  act 
towards  me  in  any  emergency  that  arose,  and  whose  first  care  would 
be  to  arouse  me  in  ease  of  fire  or  any  like  accident.     But  here  I  was 
among  strangers  who  probably  only  regarded  me  as  "hard  of  hear- 
ing/' and  whoy  under  that  impression,  would  make  no  other  efibrt  to 
attract  my  attention  than  by  uselessly  thumping  at  the  door,  which  I 
bad  unadvisedly  locked.    The  fatal  fire  at  an  inn  in  Oxford  Street, 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  I  then  lay,  had  been  sufficiently  recent 
to  give  an  agreeable  pungency  to  these  considerations.    It  was  clear 
that  I  ought  not  to  have  fastened  my  door.  Then  why  not  get  out  and 
unlock  it  ?    It  was  very  cold ;  and  by  this  time  I  was  warm  in  bed : 
and  as  1  had  from  my  youth  up  abominated  cold  beyond  all  other 
evils  of  life,  it  was  a  serious  ana  nicely  balanced  question — whether 
it  were  better  to  risk  the  povtibiHiy  of  being  roasted  alive,  or  to  incur 
the  dead  certainty  of  a  cnill  by  tumiuff  out  to  unfasten  the  door. 
Before  I  could  make  up  my  mind,  I  fellasleep ;  and  in  the  morning 
I  awoke  safe  and  sound.     Apprehending,  however,  that  I  should  not 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  knock  of  the  attendant  when  he  should 
bring  my  warm  water  at  the  hour  I  had  directed,  I  now  unfastened 
the  door  and  returned  to  the  bedy^-^onduding  that  after   having 
knocked,  and  finding  that  I  did  not  answer,  he  would  come  in  with- 
out moro  ceremony.     I  lay  awake  and  watchful,  when  presently  I 
became  conscious  of  a  tremendous  thundering  at  the  door,  which  I 
think  would  have  sufficed  to  awaken  me  had  I  been  asleep.     I  cried, 
X  Gome  in  1"  and  in  came  the  warm  water,  the  bearer  of  it  looking 
quite  naturally,  as  if  nothing  particular  had  happened.  This  discovery 
g^ve  me  greater  satisfaction  than  anything  connected  with  my  phy- 
sical condition  which  had  occurred  n)r  many  years,  as  it  showed  that 
in  one  important  class  of  matters  I  was  not  so  entirely  helpless  as  I 
had  previously  imagined. 

•  •  •  • 

Alas !  alas !  This  pretty  discovery  has,  after  all,  come  to  noth- 
ing :  and  yet  I  suffer  the  page  which  records  it  to  remain ;  as  the 
explanation  which  1  have  now  obtained,  with  reference  to  the  fact  on 
which  this  satisfaction  was  founded,  serves  better  than  almost  any- 
thing I  could  state,  to  illustrate  the  uncertainty  of  the  impressions 
derived  from  the  source  under  consideration ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
points  which  it  is  the  olgect  of  this  chapter  to  demonstrate. 
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Ibviag  aome  mugiviiig  that,  after  all,  there  might  be  mom  nii- 
take  in  the  conclusionft  to  which  I  had  arrived,  1  read  the  aboTe  par- 
agraph to  my  wife,  to  whom  I  had  not  preTiooslj  deicribed  the  eir- 
cnmstances  with  the  same  degree  of  mhmteness  and  eoherenee.  8^ 
shook  her  head,  and  doabted  moch,  affirmij^  that  ihe  had  oftaa 
knocked  at  room  doors  in  Taiiv  to  attract  mj  atttntioe.  ^U  tht 
head  of  the  bed  had  been  on  the  same  side  with  the  door,  and  tona 
part  of  it  had  toached  against  the  wall,  I  conld  understand  it  better : 
bnt  as  70a  state  thai  the  head  of  the  hod  was  against  the  side  of  tbe 
room  opposite  the  deer,  it  is  at  vananee  with  all  mj  own  ebsftTTStiseij 
aad  requires  further  proof."    Then  whj  not  proTO  it  at  onee? 

Acoordingly,  a  loud  knoeking  at  tbe  dot^  of  the  room  in  which  I 
write  this,  was  speedily  produced,  but  I  oonld  distiuguidi  BotUsg. 
-  The  room  is  too  large,  let  us  try  another.**  This  was  done,  in  s 
Tery  small  room,  still  without  effect.  *'  It  is  olear  to  aae,"  4|«elk  wtf 
wife,  <«  that  what  yeu  toc^  for  a '  kneoking*  at  the  doer,  wasaslsaf- 
ing  upon  the  ioor.  In  all  probahiltty  the  atteadant  had  besnkeptk- 
ing  in  vain,  and  then  as  a  last  resort,  to  aroid  coming  in  open  joa 
unannounced,  bethought  himself  of  stamping  upon  the  fleer,"  To 
prove  this  she  went  out ;  and  presently  1  dtstlnguished  the  rery  pet- 
eusdon,  which  at  the  inn  I  haa  mistavni  for  a  knockin|f  at  the  dosr. 
She  had  merely  staoqied  on  the  floor  oatside  1  andtheuientitiref  tbe 
sensation  produced,  with  that  which  I  had  previeittly  experismt4« 
at  once  settled  the  whole  question.*' 

He  details  with  almost  painful  sensitiveness  the  rmm 
degrees  of  pain  experienced  bj  the  deaf  occasioned  I7  shocks 
to  the  nenroQs  system  of  whiiph  those  blest  with  beanag  ace 
happily  ignorant;  they  amount  at  times  almost  to  torUiro.  Afiar 
all  that  h^  been  stated  il  could  scarcelj  be  supposed  tbst 
maslc  could  impart  anj  gratification;  such  is  not  however  quite 
the  fact,  as  we  shall  see  pj  hie  own  admission. 

On  one  oeoassion  he  raentiooa  bis  having  been  in  a  church 
in  the  west  of  England,  the  ^oigan  of  which  was  considefed 
the  finest  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  whilst  in  the  body  of 
the  church  he  was  quite  insensible  to  its  tones,  yet  in  the  gil- 
lery  he  experienced  a  strong  vibration  but  without  any  metallie 
sound,  and  more  like  the  distant  singing  of  a  coagMgatiM, 
where  only  the  very  higher  notes  could  be  caught,  than  anj* 
thing  else  to  which  the  sensation  might  be  compared. 

A  piano  playing  even  in  the  same  room  was  quite  inaudibk. 
One  day  however,  very  many  years  before  he  wrgte  his  work, 
he  happened  to  place  his  hand  upon  a  piano  when  it  wu  in  the 
act  of  being  played,  and  became  conscious  of  a  more  pkasoiaUe 
sensation  from  the  higher  notes,  than  any  he  had  fdt  since  his 
daafness.  On  further  experimentalising  ha  discovered,  that 
the  notes  were  more  distinct  when  his  Sngsn  fcsted  on  the 
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wood  over  wbieh  ike  viroB  wore  placed  and  to  vhich  they  were 
attached,  lie  could  then  meke  out  with  tolerable  didtiuctne^a 
all  the  high  nptes^  and  if  he  knew  a  tape,  so  as  to  be  able  to. 
supply  the  low  notes  from  i^iagination^  be  obtained  a  consid&rr 
able  degree  of  enjoyn^ePt  in  the  music ;  the  loud  notes  bQweveir 
were  more  suitable  to  hi^  capabilities. 

He  seemed,  tq  feel  partieul^r  interest  about  a  lad  both  hU^i 
and  deaf  of  whom  he  had  been  reading,  and  whose  priucijp^l 
enjoyment  seemed  to  be  derived  from  strUcing  a  small  key  upou 
his  teeth ;  as  we  shall  give  a  more  lengthened  detail  of  this 
poor  lad's  sad  condition  before  concluding  this  paper,  we  merely 
mentioA  it  here,  in  order  to  illustrate  a  similarity  of  seitsatioui 
which  Dr.  ICitto  discovered  Qu  reading  this,  and  of  which  hA 
was  mieonseious  before  i  namdy,  the  habit  he  had  acquired  of 
striking  the  back  of  bis  thumb  nail,  or  the  point  of  a  pen-knife^, 
upon  the  edge  of  his  teeth ;  he  also  describes  i^  pleasure  he  ex- 
perienced without  being  conscious  of  the  rei^n,  in  vibrating  a. 
knife  or  spoon  upon  the  edge  of  a  dish  or  plate,  or  against  an 
empty  tumbler  or  wine-glass.  He  seems  desirous  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  tlus  slight  but  pleasurable  feeling,  as  of  some 
value  to  those  whose  rang^  of  sensations  is  limited. 

Keener  perception,  or  strong  ervisual  powers,  are  considered 
by  the  many,  as  the  eesential  prerogative  of  the  deaf. 

From  this  proposition  Dr.  kitto  altogether  dissents ;  he  ad« 
mits,  it  is  true,  a  keener  perception  of  the  beautiful  whether  la 
nature  or  art  as  being  perfectly  possible,  but  the  mere  at- 
tribute of  discovering  objects  at  a  distance,  or  retaining  sight 
to  a  later  period  ths^  ordinary  and  more  gifted  mortals  he  al- 
together disclaims. 

To  the  danger,  which  he  seem  to  apprehend^  of  losing,  to  bim» 
the  only  charm  of  existence,  sight,  be  pathetically  alludes,  and 
here  he  draws  the  irst  picture  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
blind  and  deaf ;  the  former  he  describes  as  enjoying  all  the  in- 
tellectual  and  social  intercourse  of  i^  cheerful  fireside,  combined 
with  the  high»  mental  culture  aiforded  by  lectures,  sermons, 
and  the  reading  aloud  of  others ;  the  community  of  feeling  thus 
imparted,  informs  the  understand,  and  supplies  food  for  thought. 
But  to  conceive  the  situation  of  oipe  who  baa  lost  both  these 
senses,  the  horror  is  too  great  to  dwell  upon,  and  could  only 
be  felt  in  its  moat  aeute  s^nse  by  tbo^  who  on^  enjoyed  their 
possession. 

A  more  refined  wd  ei^quisite  sen9e  of  the  beautiful  is  how** 
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erer  developed  in  a  stronger 
other  flenses ;  this  is  to  them  i 
agreeable  emotions.  It  ts  wel 
sarable  ifl  far  more  extensive  tt 
tions,  for  eaclt  is  felt  with  like 
The  latter  sensation.  Dr.  K 
almost  morbid  with  him,  and  i 
feehng  he  experienced  when  ii 
hibiting  distorted  or  imperfect 
ister  or  malignant  expression 
he  says,  "  to  feel  a  strong  incl 
tbem  from  me,  bat  found  it  m 
presence,  which  I  uniformly  c 

He  gives  a  painful  instance  i 
young  people  in  any  position 
marked  deformity  ;  this  rema 
young  persons,  whether  laboui 
of  the  deaf  mute,  or  in  full  pi 

"  There  was,"  he  says,  "  p 
had  been  destroyed  and  hia 
This  was  a  terrible  infliction 
man's  tempw  and  conduct 
with  which  his  presence  inspi 
of  qualities  he  acquired  a  strai 
man  ever  before,  or  ever  sin 
evil  genius.  I  dreaded,  hat( 
all  things  the  slave  of  his  wil 
his  finger,  and  the  faintest  tf 
many  years  been  dead,  but  I 
sometimes." 

All  grand  and  heautifnl  o 
filled  his  heart,  he  knew  not  v 
less  ocean,"  the  wooded  mou 
possessed  for  him  a  peculiar 
lighted  by  the  pale  radiance  c 
enraptured  by  them. 

An  exquisiu'ly  keen  perci 
though  devclopud  at  rather  a 
him  almost  to  a  passion,  and 
an  awful  act.  He  acknowledi 
be  considered  the  alaughterinj 
that  of  an  animal,  whose  yean 
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Painliogs,  particularly  in  bright  and  vivid  colors,  were  to 
him  a  soarce  of  intellectual  enjoyment ;  and  he  refers  to  the 
many  happy  hours  he  spent  in  the  London  National  Qallery 
as  tending  to  form  and  purify  his  taste,  and  to  invigorate  hia 
perceptions.  He  looked  on  a  picture  as  an  object  of  sensation, 
and  formed  his  judgment  of  it  according  to  tne  degree  of  en- 
joyment it  afforded  him.  This,  though  an  instinctive  percep- 
tion, was  generally  correct,  as  it  un^ormly  happened  that  he 
singled  for  his  admiration  the  paintings  which  he  afterwards 
learned  were  first-rate  works  of  art. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  of  visual  organs  possessed 
by  a  deaf  mute,  is  that  of^  seeking  and  knowing  the  character 
of  persons  by  their  countenance.  Thus  it  is  true,  to  a  certain 
extent,  that  every  one  deaf  must  be  more  or  less  a 
physiognomist,  not  by  any  rules  of  art,  but  merely  as  a  matter 
of  impression,  and  these  impressions  are  almost  invariably 
correct. 

Darkness,  or  even  twilight,  to  a  deaf  mute  is  peculiarly 
irksome :  the  reason  is  obvious.  No  book  can  be  read,  no 
communication  carried  on,  a  gesture  of  assent  or  dissent  cannot 
even  be  perceived,  and  the  play  of  the  countenance,  which 
sometimes  betrays  the  inward  thoughts,  is  altogether  shrouded. 
There  are  other  inconveniences  to  which  darkness  exposes  the 
deaf ;  they  cannot  stir  out  after  nightfall,  or  even  during  twi- 
light, as  their  incapability  of  hearing  would  render  it  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  avoid  accidents :  their  own  deafness 
preventing  them  from  hearing  the  sound  of  carriage  wheeb, 
and  the  dim  light  concealing  them  from  the  driver,  precludes 
all  possibility  of  escape  by  any  other  means  than  staying  at 
home. 

Though  deafness  must  be  admitted  as  a  sad  disqualification 
for  almost  every  high  pursuit  in  life,  yet  we  have  an  instance 
in  the  gifted  man  who  has  afforded  us  so  much  useful  and  in- 
teresting information,  that  all  avenues  are  not  closed  upon 
those  so  severely  tried  ;  and  that  he  trod  the  path  of  literature, 
and  acquired  a  just  celebrity,  is  too  well  known  to  need  eluci- 
dation here.  Yet  had  he  much  to  contend  with  in  his  upward 
path,  for  literature  is  not  all  clo^^et  work ;  it  involves,  or  snould 
involve,  intimacy  with  men  uf  similar  pursuits,  and  business 
often  of  a  delicate  and  perplexing  nature ;  and  when  he  goes 
forth  into  the  world,  in  which  so  many  other  men  find  their 
element,  his  strength  departs  from  him. 
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The  conseicmsness  of  hia  t 
bidly  sensitive,  and  neutnliz 
belong  to  his  position.  Be  i 
personal  frieudsliips  in  which 
lace  i  no  new  ideartre  start 
dissenting  minds,— no  hints 
dencfl  ia  in  itself  a  serious  disi 
how  moch  a  man's  career  is  i 
with  stadious  men.  All  this 
man  must  nork  his  own  vtj 
Serious  and  sad  as  those  d 
an  influences  even  more  detr 
social  intercourse.  Where  I 
man  of  letters  has  much  to  c< 
abilitj  to  convey  his  ideas,  he 
nnfinisbed,  or  engross  too  mt: 
siuess,  and  be  thus  considerei 
preaeuting  less  impedimenta 
nas,  nevertheless,  its  di^advnr 
Kitto  was  six  years  deaf  be 
nisted  any  mode  of  commau 
lleman  happening  to  accost 
difcoTcring  his  complete  ign 
spot.  This  mode  of  commi 
general  at  that  period  as  it  ha 
He  alludes  in  very  touchi 
daring  infancy,  attempting  to 
seems  to  have  felt  more  acute 
heard  their  infantine  prattle 
deafness  had  subjected  him. 
to  have  aflorded  him  vast  son 
in  glowing  terms  of  the  ch« 
carried  on  with  friends,  as  tbi 
together,  whilst  travelling  ove 
The  really  practised  finge 
communication  to  writing,  be 
veying  ideas.  The  perfection 
racters  with  rapidity  and  disti 
knowledge  is  difficult.  The  n 
arise  from  the  set  signs  used  I 
of  them  are  too  much  alike 
movement.     Upon  the  whole, 
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defective,  and  capable  of  great  improvement ;  there  would  be 
danger  anddiffieoity^  however^  in  altmng  an  establiabed  usage. 
The  best  mode  of  improvement,  without  distorbing  existing 
arrangements,  would  be  to  establish  a  set  of  arbitrary  signs 
expressing  familiar  phrases,  such  as  "  and^'  and  **  the,*'  and 
terms  of  6oiumoH  import  might  also  be  taught  thus» 

lyking  in  the  air  ia  also  a  mode  used  by  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  finger  talk ;  but  this  is  even  more  liable  to  mistakes, 
sind  can  Only  be  required  in  the  open  air,  and  when  at  a  dis- 
tance from  writing  materials.      Of  siffns^  as  a  medium,  he 
appears  to  have  had  but  a  limited  acquaintance.    The  born  deaf 
fttid  dumb,  however  w^l  instraeted  to  speak,  to  write,  or  to 
use  the  fingers,  will,  through  choice,  resort  to  signs  in  their 
iolercoarse  with  each  other,  for  signs  are  their  tiatural  language. 
It  so  happened  that  before  his  own  deafness  he  hada  boyish 
acquaintanee  with  a  bom  deaf  mute  who  was  runmng  wild 
about  tbe  streets  and  entirely  uninstnicted  ;  after  a  lapse  of 
some  years  he  came  again  into  contact  with  him,  and  found 
that  though  he  had    undergone  a  course   of   training,   he 
could  better  express  his  ideas,  or  understand  those  of  others, 
by  signs  than  any  other   mode.     The  signs  were  of  his  own 
devising,  and  generally  indicated  some  peculiarity  of  the 
person  whoin  he  wished  to  point  out ;  for  example,  to  avoid  a 
perplexing  multiplicity  of  signs,  females  and  youn^  people 
were  for  the  most  part  designated  in  reference  to  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  head  of  the  family,   and  translated  into  words 
would  stand  thus  : — the  wife  of  Longnose  ;  the  first,  second, 
or  third  sou,  or  daughter  of  Longnose,  fee. 

The  knowledge  of  signs  which  he  thus  acquired  proved  use- 
ful to  hkn  when  in  foreign  jparts,.  where  the  habit  of  substitut- 
ing signs  for  oral  language  was  regarded  as  want  of  knowledge 
of  their  particular  tongue,  rather  than  deafness.  The  signs 
used  by  the  oriental:^  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  used 
bv  hia  former  friend  the  deaf  mute;  some  however  were 
^nandei  on  natkmal  or  local  customs ;  those  were  more  difficult 
o  be  acquired,and  were  not  mastered  till  he  had  been  forsome- 
ime  a  resident  in  the  east.  Travel,  however,  to  a  deaf  man,  not- 
(iUistanding  all  the  help  of  signs^is  sometimes  dangerous.  We 
Cannot  better  exhibit  the  truth  of  this,  than  by  givii^  in  his 
wn  words  a  little  incident  which  bears  on  the  subject  :^^ 

'*  I  was  stayiitt  at  the  village  of  Orta  Kboi  on  tbe  Bo8phora9,aboat 
ix  miles  above  Constantinople,  of  wbich  it  is  one  of  the  suburbs, 
nd  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  going  down  to  tbe  city  and  return* 
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ing  by  water.     One  morning  on  which   1   had  determined  to  go,  it 
threatened  to  rain ;  but  I  took  mj  umbrella  and  departed.    On  ar. 
riving  at  the  beach,  it  appeared  that  all  the  boats  were  gone,  and 
there  was  no  altemative  but  to  abandon  mj  intention*  or  to  proceed 
on  foot  alongr  a  road  which  manifestly  led  in  the  right  direction,  it 
the  back  of  toe  buildings  and  yards  which  line  the  Bosphorus.    I  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  it  began  to  rain,  and  1  put  up  my  nmbrelU 
and  trudged  on,  followed,  at  some  distance  behmd,  by  an  old  Turk 
in  the  same  predicament  with  myself:  for  it  should  be  obserred,  that, 
at  and  about  Constantinople,  the  people  are  so  much  in  the  habit  d 
relying  upon  water  conveyance,  that  there  is  less  use  of  horses  thaa 
in  any  Eastern  town  with  which  I  am  acquainted.    NoUiing  oc- 
cur  red  till  I  arrived  at  the  back  of  the  handsome  country  palace  of 
Dolma  Caktche,  the  front  of  which  had  often  engaged  my  attentioa 
in  passing  up  and  down  by  water.    Here  the  sentinel  at  the  gate 
motioned  to  roe  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  which  I  eould  not  coa- 
prehend.    He  had  probably  called  previously,  and  in  vain.    Finding 
that  I  heeded  him  not,  he  was  hastening  towards  me  in  a  very  vioM 
manner,  with  his  fixed  bayonet  pointed  direct  at  my  body,  when  tkc 
good-natured  Turk  behind  me,  who  had  by  this  time  come  up,  ai* 
sailed  me  very  unceremoniously  from  behind,  by  pulling  down  vj 
umbrella.     After  some  words  to  the  sentinel,  I  was  suffered  to  pa« 
on  under  his  protection,  till  we  had  passed  the  precincts  of  the  in* 
perial  residence,  where  he  put  up  his  own  umbrella,  and  motioofd 
roe  to  do  the  same.     Bv  this  act,  and  by  the  signs  which  he  had 
used  in  explanation  of  this  strange  afiair,  I  clearly  nndorstood  thit 
it  was  all  on  account  of  the  umbrella.     This  article,  so  useful  sod 
common  in  rainy  climates,  is  an  ensign  of  royalty  in  the  East ;  and  al- 
though the  use  of  it  for  common  purposes  has  crept  in  at  Gonstaati- 
nople,  the  sovereign  is  supposed  to  be  Ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  it 
may  not  on  any  account  be  displayed  in  nis  presence,  or  in  pasng 
any  of  the  royal  residences. 

That  day  1  was  detained  in  Pera  longer  than  I  expected;  sad 
darkness  had  set  in  by  the  time  the  wherry  in  which  I  reiaracd 
reached  Orta  Khoi.  After  I  had  paid  the  fare,  and  was  wsJIdng  sp 
the  beach,  the  boatmen  followed  and  endeavoured  to  impress  sons* 
thing  upon  me,  with  much  emphasis  of  manner,  but  witnont  disr» 
pect.  My  impression  was  that  they  wanted  to  exact  more  than  their 
fare ;  and  as  I  knew  that  I  had  given  the  ri^ht  sum,  I,  with  JohaBaB* 
ish  hatred  of  imposition,  buckled  up  my  mind  against  giving  oDe|sfi 
more.  Presently  the  contest  between  us  brought  over  some  Nuos 
soldiers  from  the  guard-house,  who  took  the  same  side  with  the 
boatmen  ;  for  when  I  attempted  to  make  my  way  on,  they  refessd  te 
allow  me  to  proceed.  Here  I  was  in  a  regular  dilemnuii  ^  ^ 
beginning  to  suspect  that  there  was  something  more  than  the  hrt  u 
question  ;  when  a  Turk,  of  apparently  high  authority,  came  up,  ^ 
after  a  few  words  had  been  exchang^  between  him  and  the  iOidi«% 
I  was  suffered  to  proceed. 

As  I  went  on,  up  the  principal  street  of  the  village,  I  was  gretf^ 
startled  to  perceive  a  heavy  earthen  vessel,  which  had  &Uen  wici 
great  force  from  above,  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  pavement,  at  0/ 
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feet.  Presently/  snoh  vessels  descended,  thick  as  hail,  as  I  passed 
along,  and  were  broken  to  sherds  on  every  side  of  me.  It  is  a  mar* 
Tel  how  I  escaped  having  my  brains  dashed  out ;  but  I  got  off  with 
only  a  smart  blow  between  the  shoulders.  A  rain  of  cats  and  dogs, 
is  a  thing  of  which  we  have  some  knowledge ;  but  a  rain  of  potter's 
vessels  was  very  much  beyond  the  limits  of  European  experience. 
On  reaching  the  hospitable  roof  which  was  then  my  shelter^  I  learned 
that  this  was  the  night  which  the  Armenians,  by  whom  the  place 
was  chiefly  inhabited,  devoted  to  the  expurgation  of  their  houses 
from  evil  spirits,  which  act  they  accompanied  or  testified  by  throwing 
earthen  vessels  out  of  their  windows,  with  certain  cries  which  served 
ai  warnings  to  the  passengers :  but  that  the  streets  were  notwith- 
standing still  so  dangerous  that  scarcely  any  one  ventured  out  while 
the  operation  was  in  progress.  From  not  hearing  these  cries,  my 
danger  was  of  coarse  two-fold,  and  my  escape  seemed  something 
more  than  remarkable  :  and  I  must  confess  that  I  was  of  the  same 
opinion  when  the  next  morning  disclosed  the  vast  quantities  of  broken 
pottery  with  which  the  streets  were  strewed. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  adventure  on  the  beach  had  originated 
in  the  kind  wish  of  the  boatmen  and  soldiers  to  prevent  me  from  ex- 
posing myself  to  this  danger.  But  there  was  also  a  regulation  pre- 
venting any  one  from  being  in  the  streets  at  night  without  a  lantern  : 
and  the  intention  may  possibly  have  been  to  enforce  this  observance, 
especially  as  a  lantern  would  this  night  have  been  a  safeguard  to  me, 
bjT  apprising  the  pot- breakers  of  my  presence  in  the  street." 

Signs  he  considers  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf  mute, 
as  it  is  the  mode  adopted  by  persons  igtiorant  of  each  other's 
language^  and  virtually  dumb  to  each  other.  ''The  Indians, 
Tartars,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  consist, he  informs  us,  of  different  nations  or  tribes, 
who  each  speaking  different  languages,  or  dialects  of  the  same 
langaage,  hold  converse  without  speaking,  having  adopted  a 
language  of  signs.*' 

Some  of  the  signs  employed  by  the  Indians,  have  a  pecu- 
liarity arising  from  their  savage  customs  ;  but  there  are  others 
fuore  -universally  applicable,  and  are  the  same  as  those  used  in 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  after  the  method  of  the 
celebrated  Abb^  Sicard. 

He  conceives  it  probable  that  some  vague  rumours  concern* 
iug  this  peeple,  led  the  Abbe  to  conceive  the  possible  existence 
of  a  nation  of  deaf  mutes.  The  following  passage  from  one  of 
his  books  is  cited  in  Dr.  Orpen's  *'  Anecdotes  and  Annals  :" — 
**  May  there  not  exist  in  some  corner  of  the  world  an  entire 
people  of  deaf-mutes  ?  Well,  suppose  these  individuals  were 
so  degraded,  do  you  think  that  they  would  remain  without 
communication  and  without  intelligence  ?  They  would  liave 
87 
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without  aiijr  maimer  of  doubt, 
\>]y  more  rich  than  our  ovn ;  i 
always  the  faithfui  pOTtrnit  of 
(hen,  what  should  hinder  the 
should  they  not  have  laws,  a 
hably  less  involved  in  obsturil 
This  gifted  and  excellent 
signs  were  the  [iroper  laiiguagi 
is  borne  out  by  others  and  pai 
the  inslructtd  dcaf-niutea  maj 
their  own  feelings  on  lliis  mat 
American  Asjlum  at  Qartfoi 
given  ns  the  answer  of  a  deaf 
do  Tou  cousider  preferable- 
signs  ?"  Answer — "  I  consii 
best  of  it,  because  the  langua 
me  elucidation  and  understani: 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb  pers' 
subjects,  without  having  the 
language  of  signs  is  more  stil 
speech,  which  is  full  of  falseh 
Kitio  is  uC  opinion  also,  Ih 
meaus  of  iutercourse  amongt 
and  the  fiugers,  their  instrumc 
be  merely  used  in  correspond* 
beyond  their  own  class ;  speed 
and  used  with  such  pain  and  i 
intriiiRc  value  to  them.  This 
experience,  for  when  he  felt 
and  such  diflicully  in  speakinj 
not  the  effort  be  to  those  born 
to  be  thoroughly  convinced  th 
for  all  the  intercourse  of  whicl 
The  Abbi^  Sicard  unites  in  I 
were  taught  to  speak.  His  pi 
I'Ep^e  whose  views  were  not 
w;is  as  large  as  Sioard's,  iudulf 
deaf  mutes  entirely  to  sociel 
UiMfness — the  same  cause  whi 
though  so  eminently  qualified 
as  he  says,  though  they  "spoke 
flee  to  exclude  them  from  it, 
comparatively  liitle  use  to  hii 
house. 
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The  following  letter  written  in  English  bj  Lanrent  Glerc,  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Abbe  Sicard>  and  afterwards  engaged  to  teach 
ID  the  American  Asvlumat  Hartford,  corroborateethis  opinion. 
It  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Orpen,  the  founder  of  the  Irish 
Asylum : — 

**  Connecticut  Asylumt  Hart/ord, 
*•  September  SO,  1818. 

*•  We  have  received  the  report  you  forwarded  us.  I  ought  not 
simp] J  to  thank  you  for  this  complaisance,  but  for  the  opportunity 
you  have  thus  afforded  us  of  augmenting  the  number  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  men  of  benevolence.  The  report  is  excellent,  and  the 
time  we  have  employed  in  reading  it  has  certainly  been  profitable  to 
QS.  It  has  excited  our  wish  to  pursue  the  object  of  increasing  our 
library.  Bend  us  then  an  account  of  all  yoa  may  hereafter  do  ;  it 
will  he  a  new  obligation  which  we  shall  owe  you. 

"  The  eulogy  which  you  have  given  to  my  master's  mode  0/  instruc- 
tion has  sensibiy  affected  me  ;  and  the  answers  of  my  friend  Massieu, 
which  you  have  mentioned  in  your  address,  are  exactly  the  same  as  I 
saw  him  write;  and  I  think  them  so  correct  and  so  preciscj  that 
thcT  themselves  prove  the  excellency  of  Monsieur  Sicard's  system. 
i  therefore  wish  very  much  that  you  trould  follow  the  same,  and  lay 
aside  the  useless  task  of  leaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  articulate  sounds, 
or  I  cannot  expect  to  see  your  pupils  forward  enough  to  understand  ah' 
slract  ideas.     If  I  have  not  mistaken  the  contents  of  your  Report,  it 

appears  that  ^-^  and  — «^  of  —  and have  not  been  very 

kmd  to  you ;  you  ought,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  sorry  for  it,  for 
whoever  declines  to  communicate  his  secrets  gives  a  proof  of  their 
sterility, 

*'  Adieu  I  The  task  which  vou  have  embraced  is  a  very  ^ood  one. 
May  the  Lord  bless  you,  and  keep  you,  make  his  love  to  shine  upon 
you,  and  be  gracfous  unto  you,  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  you* 
and  give  you  courage  and  light,  and  reward  you  above,  for  the  good 
yon  are  doing  to  my  poor  companions  in  misfortune. 

«f  Your  humble  servant, 
«  Laubeht  Olebc." 

We  give  another  specimen  of  letter  writing;  though  not  by 
any  means  so  well  composed  as  the  first,  it  is  so  graphic  that  we 
cannot  omit  it.  It  was  written  by  a  pnpil  of  the  Claremont 
Asylum  near  Dublin^  to  no  less  a  personage  than  George  IV. 
The  writer  appears  to  have  been  considered  the  best  specimen 
of  the  instruction  imparted  in  that  institution.  He  was  much 
excited  by  thev  isit  of  George  the  IV.  to  Dublin,  and  wrote  him 
the  following  letter,  which  the  King  actually  received,  and  to 
which  he  responded  in  the  shape  of  a  draft  for  ten  pounds,  with 
which  he    was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  the  printer  of  this 

S.KVISW. 
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'<  Wednesday^  July  4,  1821. 

"  My  Dear  George, 

"  I  hope  I  will  see  yoa  when  you  come  here  to  see  the  deaf  and 

dumb  pupils.     I  am  very  sorry  that  you  never  did  come  here  to  &ee 

tht  m.     I  never  saw  you  ;  you  ought  to  see  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys 

and  girls.     I  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  if  you  come  here  often  to 

see  ine.     Did  you  ever  see  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  London  ?    lo  what 

country  did  you  ever  see  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?     The  boys  and  girls 

are  very  much   improving,  and  very  comfortable  here.      Are  ^oa 

interested  in  seeing  tho  deaf  and  dumb  ?     All   the  soldiers  in  the 

armies  belong,  to  you ;  the  King  of  England  gives  a  great  deal  of 

money  to  theni.     You  must  write  a  letter  to  me  soon.     I  am  verj 

much  pleased  with  writing  a  letter  to  you.     I  want  to  get  a  letter 

from  you.     I  am  much  polite  and  very  fond  of  you.     How  manj 

brothers  and  sisters  have  you  ?     Would  you  like  to  see  me  at  Clare- 

mont  ?     I  could  not  go  to  London,  because  there  is  too  much  mooej 

to  pay  to  the  captain  of  a  ship  for  me.     I  am  an  orphan,  and  a  very 

poor  boy.     God  will  bless  you.     I  love  God  very  much,  because  he 

IS  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  sent  his  Son  to  save  us  from  sin ;  He 

supports  us  and  gives  us  everything,  and  makes  us  alive  in  the  world. 

Do  you  know  Grammar,  Geography,  Bible,  Arithmetic,  Astronomy, 

and  Dictionary  ?     I  know  them  very  little.     Claremont  is  a  verj 

beautiful  place  ;  it  has  a  great  deal  of  meadows,  ponds,  lakes,  trees, 

flowers,  gardens,  a  horse,  and  an  ass.     1  am  thinkiog  of  everything, 

and  to  be  polite  to  every  one.     Some  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys  are 

always  working  in  our  garden,  with  my  brother.     I  have  been  at 

school  for  four  years  and  a  half.     I  am  sixteen  years  of  my  age.    I 

am  very  delighted  that  I  am  improving  very  much.     Perhaps  I  will 

be  an  Assistant  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School.     There  are  fortv-oae 

pupils  at  Claremont.     Where  were  you  born  ?     I  was  horn  in  !bab- 

lin.     I  am  quite  deaf  and  dumb,  and  can  speak  very  well.     Would 

YOU  like  to  correspond  with  me?     I  would  be  very  fond  of  yott. 

You  ought  to  write  a  long  letter  to  me  soon.     What  profession  are 

you  of?     I  never  saw  you ;  I  am  very,  very  anxious  to  see  you  indeed. 

and  would  like  to  see  the  King  of  England  very  much.     We  want  a 

new  schooUroom,  and  we  want  more  aeaf  and  dumb  boys  and  girls 

at  Claremont ;  but  we  have  not  money  enough  to  buy  clothes  and 

food  for  them.     Will  you  send  us  some  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and 

give  us  money  to  pay  for  educating  them. 

*'  I  am  your  affectioDate  Friend, 

•'  T.  C- 

Society,  to  the  deaf  man,  is  rather  an  infliction  than  an  en- 
joyment ;  the  consciousness  of  his  utter  isolation  woands  him 
d(  eply,as  he  becomes  painfully  aware  of  the  depressing  influence 
]iis  presence  must  create  in  the  social  circle  ;  with  tbenii  though 
not  of  them,  he  feels  like  one  thrown  amongst  a  foreign  race^ 
where  unknown  tongues  are  recounting  matters  which  to  him^ 
the  uninitiated^  seem  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  jet, 
of  which  he  is  totally  ignorant. 
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The  almosfc  morbid  desire  with  which  the  deaf  mute  craves 
to  know  all  that  passes  aroand  him,  is  to  the  observer  a  sub- 
ject of  deep  pain ;  the  mere  commonplaces,  which  form  the 
staple  matter  of  general  conversation,   become  so  vapid  by  re- 
petition, that  the  deaf  man  can  be  scarcely  persuaded  that  he 
ia  accurately  informed  when  the  twice  told  tale  meets  his  per- 
ception ;  having  watched  the  play  of  feature,  the  varied  in- 
teresty  or  pleasure,  or  enthusiasm  with  which  those  around  him 
have  listened  to  what  to  him  seemed  so  dull  and  stale,  makes 
the  deaf  man  immediately  conscious  that  the  principal  charm 
has  been  the  play  of  conversation,  and  not  the  matter  to  which 
it  related.     Dr.  Kitto  alludes  most  touchingly  to  that  ardent 
desire  he  experienced  to  hear  the  nameless  nothings  which  no- 
body thinks  worth  repeating  to  one  who  is  deaf;  he  longed  to 
hear  the  talk  of  children  to  each  other,  and  often  marvelled  at 
the  little  interest  apparent  in  the  streets  to  hear  the-  passing 
conversation ;  speculating,  as  he  said,  within  himself,  on  all  the 
useful  knowledge  that  could  be  gleaned  from  the  casual  ex- 
pressions which  strike  the  ear  on  all  sides. 

He  gives  an  anecdote  from  the  first  Report  of  the  Dublin 
Asylum,  which  so  painfully  illustrates  the  facts  we  have  noted, 
that  we  cannot  withhold  it : — 

**  Thomas  Collins  (a  pupil  whose  progress  was  afterwards  consi- 
dered  remarkable),  being  present  where  some  gentlemen  were  con- 
versing on  a  subject  that  interested  them  deeply,  be  watched  the 
varying  ezpresisions  of  their  countenances,  with  the  most  minute  and 
anxious  attention,  as  if  endeavouring  to  catch  some  knowledge  of 
what  seemed  to  afford  them  so  much  entertainment,  and  striving,  as 
it  were*  to  burst  the  bonds  which  withheld  him  from  the  social  cir- 
cle.    He  repeatedly  asked  by  signs- to  be  informed  of  what  was  the 
source  of  their  obvious  gratification,  but  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation being  beyond  the  range  of  his  attainments  at  that  time,  he 
could  receive  no  answer  that  was  calculated  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
Finding  all  his  efforts  to  participate  in   their  pleasure  fruitless,  and 
productive  only  of  disappointment,  the  poor  child  at  length,  turned 
away  his  head,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  deepest  regret 
and  dejection,and  almost  bursting  into  tears,made  use  of  the  few  words 
which  he  had  at  that  time  learned  to  use  and  to   understand,  to  say, 
*  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  bad, — is  bad,— is  bad !'  " 

Kitto  describes  with  painful  interest  his  sensations  on  wit- 
nessing a  public  meeting  held  at  Exeter  Hall  for  the  Niger 
Expedition.  Prince  Albert  was  president  on  the  occasion,  and 
being  his  first  appearance  in  public  naturally  attracted  a  vast 
assemblage  of  illustrious  persons.     It  was  something  to  see 
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t(^ether,  as  he  remarksp,  on  one  platform,  soch  men  as  tlie 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  Exeter,  and  Chichester,  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce,  M.  Goizot,  Earl  of  Ripon,  Daniel  CConndl* 
Lord  Howick,  Lord  Ashley,  Sir  B.  Peel,  S.  Gumey,  Dr. 
Bowring,  and  many  other  famous  personages.  He  watdtcd 
the  speakers  with  deep  interest,  men  of  poKiical  and  his- 
torical fame,  and  took  much  pleasure  in  comparing  the  ir* 
lative  oratorical  powers  of  the  speakers  lay  and  clerical,  and 
admitted  that  the  balance  of  impressive  and  graceful  maDoen 
was  evidently  in  favor  of  the  pditical  speakers. 

He  admits  having  felt  a  strange  desire  to  observe  the  motion 
of  the  speakers,  though  utterly  unconscious  of  a  word  the; 
uttered,  and  watched  with  deep  interest  the  enthusiasm  of  ap- 
plause with  which  a  favorite  orator  was  greeted ;  there  vas 
much  scope  for  his  imagination,  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
usual  style  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  speakers  from  the  poli- 
tical and  religious  papers  of  th^  day.  He  describes  vividly  the 
feeling  he  experienced  on  reading  the  speeches  next  day,  and 
bis  disappointment  on  perceiving  bow  seemingly  poor  and 
meagre  they  appeared  when  contrasted  with  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  were  delivered.  This,  however,  heatlnboted 
to  the  fault  of  the  reporters. 

Of  the  many  essential  difEerences  between  tlie  bUad  and  deaf 
Dr.  Kitto  enumerates^  in  a  particular  manner,  the  prominent 
tendency  to  the  poetical  in  the  former  and  the  almost  otter 
absence  of  such  tendency  in  the  deaf,  at  least  as  far  as  rhyme  or 
poetical  numbers ;  this  he  explains  very  simply ;  in  the  first  place 
the  deaf  man  wants  language,  and  then  fae  ims  in  a  paiofoU; 
literal  sense  no  ear  for  numbers.  It  is  consequently  nothing  re- 
markable that  deaf  mutes,  who  either  become  deaf  in  childhood 
or  have  been  born  so,  never  attempt  lo  contend  with  these 
difficulties.  With  regard  to  those  who  have  become  deaf  at  a 
later  period  thecase  may  be  different,  thoiigb  he  does  notseoito 
know  of  any  case  worth  recording;  he  made,  himself,  some  sli^t 
attempts  in  the  poetical  way,  but  does  not  appear  to  attach 
much  importance  to  his  effusions  in  tliat  line.  We  give  here 
a  specimen  of  his  poetical  talent,  not  selecting  it  as  altogether 
the  best,  but  the  shortest ; — 

ALTERNATIVES. 

Were  all  the  beams  that  ever  shone 
From  all  the  sters  of  day  and  night. 
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OoUeoted  in  one  single  cone. 

Unutterably  bright  ;— 
I'd  ftive  them  for  one  glance  of  heaven 
Which  might  but  hint  of  sin  forgiven. 

Gould  all  the  voices  and  glad  sounds 
Which  have  not  fal^en  on  my  sense, 
Be  rendered  up  in  one  hoar's  bounds— 

A  gift  immense  ;^— 
I'd  for  one  whisper  to  my  heart 
Give  all  the  joy  this  might  impart. 

If  the  gfreat  deep  now  offered  all 

The  treasures  in  her  bosom  stored^ 
And  to  my  feet  I  could  now  call 
That  mighty  hoard  ;^ 
rd  tfpurn  it  uttetly  for  some 
Small  treasure  in  the  world  to  come. 

If  the  sweet  scents  of  every  flower-— 

Each  one  of  which  cheers  more  than  wine_ 
One  plant  could  from  its  petals  pour. 

And  that  were  mine ; — 
I  would  ffive  up  that  glorious  prise 
For  one  faint  breath  from  Paradise. 

Were  all  the  pleasures  I  have  known, 

"  So  few,  so  very  far  between," 
Into  one  great  sensation  thrown—- 

Not  tkem  all  mean  ;— 
I'd  give  it  freely  for  one  smile 
From  Him  who  died  for  me  ere  while. 

Though  deficient  in  poetical  talent,  as  regards  rliyme  or 
metre,  the  deaf  mote  possesses  an  inherent  feeling  of  poetry, 
wbieh  pervades  occasionally  his  entire  nature,  and  renders  his 
mate  language  almost  sublime.  Massieu,  the  celebrated  pupil 
of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  furnishes  one  or  two  instances  of  true  poet- 
ical feeling,  though  expressed  in  prose.  Of  his  life,  though  truly 
interesting,  our  space  will  not  admit  further  mention  than 
merelj  to  record  bis  answers  to  questions  put  to  him  at  dif- 
ferent periods;  the  first  we  give  relates  to  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  life,  before  he  bad  (he  good  fortune  of  knowing  his  kind 
master,  the  Abb^  Sicard  : — 

•^  WliAt  were  yon  thintcing  about  while  your  father  made  you  re- 
main Off  yoiir  knees  ?" 
"  About  the  heavens." 

'*  With  what  view  did  you  address  to  it  a  prayer  ?** 
"  To  make  it  descend  at  night  to  the  earth,  in  order  that  the  planU 
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which  1  had  planted  might  grow 
to  health." 

"Was  it  with  ideas,  words, 
your  prajer?" 

"  It  was  the  heart  that  made  i 
or  their  meaning,  or  value." 

'■  What  liid  jou  feel  in  your  h 

"  Joy,  when  I  found  that  the  ] 
I  saw  their  injury  by  the  hail,  a 

At  these  last  words  of  bisansi 
expressed  anger  and  menaces.  ' 
(says  the  narrator),  was,  that  du 
go  out  every  evening  to  pray  to  ; 
for  its  heauty,  for  her  restoratio 
he  was  enrap;ed,  and  petted  ston 

"  I9  it  possible  that  you  meoM 
tonishment. 

'■  Yes." 

"  But  from  what  motive  ?" 

"  Because  1  thought  that  I  coi 
it,  for  causing  all  these  disasters, 

"  Had  you  no  fear  of  irritntinj 

"  1  was  not  then  acquainted  w 
was  ignorant  what  this  heaven  w 
education  was  comuienoed  that  1 

"  What  is  hope?" 

"  Hope  is  the  blossom  of  happi 

"  What  is  the  difference  betwf 

"  Desire  is  a  tree  in  leaf,  hope 
tree  in  fruit." 

•'  What  is  gratitude  ?" 

*'  Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  1 

■'  What  is  lime  ?" 

"A  line  that  has  two  ends, — a 
ends  in  the  tomb." 

'■  What  is  eternity  ?" 

"  A  day  without  yesterday  or  t 

"  What  is  Ood  ?" 

"  The  necessary  Being,  the 
nature,  the  eye  of  justice,  the  wa 
of  the  universe." 


>,  because  he  do 


Persons  born  deaf  rarely  obi 
coverj  of  the  blind  is  not  so  unf 
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solaced  by  a  hopeful  feeling,  that  their  case  in  not  irremediable ; 
and  vain  as  that  hope  may  eventually  prove,  it  still  possesses  a 
charm  of  which  the  deaf  are  totally  bereft.  Thus,  the  more  a 
person  reflects  on  the  relative  privations  of  the  blind  and  deaf, 
the  more  will  he  become  imbued  with  the  feeling,  that 
dreadful  as  the  loss  of  sight  is,  (and  we  do  not  want  to  prove 
aught  that  might  seem  to  lessen  the  sympathy  we  all  feel  for 
those  deprived  of  the  golden  glories  of  the  day,)  yet,  as  all 
sorrows  and  joys  are  comparative,  the  loss  of  hearing  tends 
more  to  sadden  the  social  happiness  of  our  being  than  the  loss 
of  sight. 

Dr  Kitto  gives  several  reasons  for  expressing  this  opinion  in 
which  we  have  coincided.  He  accords  to  the  blind  a  higher 
degree  of  mental  culture,  which  is,  in  itself,  a  source  of  the 

Surest  pleasure,  and  aippeals  to  the  fact  that  the  memory  may 
e  taxed  in  vain  to  recollect  the  name  of  a  single  deaf  person 
of  any  note  either  in  past  or  present  times,  whilst,  as  he  says, 
a  host  uf  blind  men  distinguished  in  every  branch  of  knowledge 
rushes  on  the  mind  ;  even  in  optics  they  have  been  distinguished. 
Blind  James  Wilson  says  truly  : — 

'*  In  the  pursait  of  knowledge  the  blind  have  been  very  saccesAfoI ; 
and  many  of  them  have  acquired  the  first  literary  honours,  which 
their  own  or  foreign  universities  could  bestow.  In  the  different 
branches  of  philosophy,  if  they  have  not  excelled^  they  have  been 
equal  to  any  of  their  contempbraries,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
science  of  mathematics ;  many  of  them  have  been  able  to  solve  the 
most  abstruse  problems  in  algebra.  In  poetry  they  have  been  equally 
distinguished.  T ^o  of-  the  greatest  men  that  ever  courted  the  muses, 
laboured  under  the  deprivation  of  sight :  Homer,  the  venerable  father 
of  Epic  poetry  ;  and  the  inimitable  author  of  <  Paradise  Lost.'  In 
philosophy  Saunderson  and  Euler  appear  in  the  most  conspicuous 
point  of  view ;  the  former  lost  his  siffht  when  only  twelve  months  old, 
but  was  enabled  by  the  strength  of  his  comprehensive  genius,  to  de- 
lineate  the  phenomena  of  the  rainbow  with  all  the  variegated  beauty 
of  colors,  and  to  clear  up  several  dark  and  mysterious  passages  which 
appeared  in  Newton's  '  Frincipia;'  and  although  the  latter  did  not 
losp  his  sight  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood,  yet  from 
that  period  he  was  able  to  astonish  the  world  by  his  labours  in  the 
rich  fields  of  science,  where  he  earned  those  laurels  which  still  con* 
tinue  to  flourish  in  unfaded  bloom.  In  mechanics  the  blind  have  gone 
to  a  considerable  length,  almost  to  surpass  the  bounds  of  probability, 
were  the  facts  not  supported  by  evidence  of  unquestionable  authority. 
Here  we  find  architects  building  bridges,  drawing  plans  of  new  roads, 
and  execution  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners.  These 
roads  are  still  to  be  seen  through  the  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
where  they  have  been  carried  through  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the 
county,  once  bogs  and  mountains.  Indeed  there  are  few  branches  of 
mechanics  in  which  the  blind  have  been  excelled." 
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It  is  a  strange  fiwt  that  the  oondoctor  of  an  kwfium  for  tke 
Blind^  and  the  principal  of  a  Deaf  and  Domb  A^am,  hating 
respectively  written  on  this  subject  should  both  agree  is  to  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  blind  over  the  deaf.  Dr.  GmUft, 
the  director  and  physician  cf  the  institution  for  the  bhnd  at 
Paris,  wrote  as  follows  ^-^ 

*' Which  are  the  most  anhiwpyt  the  desf-rontes  or  the  blin^? 
PeooU  Bik  itt  this  every  day.  We  shall  resolve  it  to  the  advantage  of 
the  b\hi6,  because  We  think  them  in  fact  less  tmhappy.  Strangers  to 
all  that  puses  arouod  fbem,  the  deaf-asates,  who  see  everything,  eajer 
nothing.  Like  Tantalus,  whom  the  fable  represents  to  us  as  devosved 
bj  unexting^ishable  thirst  in  the  midst  of  water,  they  are  eontiaaallj 
subjected  to  cruel  privations  An  insurmountsi>le  oarrier  t/eganui 
them  from  the  rest  of  men  ;  they  are  alone  in  the  midst  of  as,  oikfl 
we  know  thatartifieial  language  which  the  taleat  and  charity  of  their 
ingenious  teacher  have  created  for  them.  Tke  custom  wlMck  they  hste 
of  reading  the  physiognomy  is  very  often  4  subject  of  ever  additkiesl 
anxiety  to  them ;  they  do  not  always  divine  aright ;  doubt  and  nnctr- 
tainty  increase  their  anxiety  and  suspicions ;  a  serious  cast,  which  re- 
sembles sadness,  then  invades  their  countenance,  and  proves  that  vitib 
us  they  are  in  their  state  of  real  privatiou.  Obliged  to  eooccalrste 
themselves  within  themselves,  the  acftrity  of  their  imaffioBtiou  » thos 
greatly  augmented ;  and  as  attention  and  judgment  follow  necessirilj 
the  perception  of  ideas,  they  exhaust  themselves  irnmensely.  Therefore 
one  sees  few  deaf-mutee  in  the  lists  of  longevity,  because  the  frictioin 
are  too  lively,  asd  to  nie  an  expresses  comtton  but  exact,  '  the  sword 
wears  away  ibe  scabbard.' 

*'  More  favoured  than  these  melanehoty  chiMren  of  uI^Doe,  tbe 
blind  enjoy  all  the  means  of  conversation  with  other  men :  no  ofaetade 
hinders  them  from  hearing  or  being  heaf  d,  mnce  the  ear,  which  his 
been  so  pbilosopbically  detined  as  tbe  vestibule  of  flie  soul,  n  alvaxs 
open  for  them.  The  exclMmge  is  rapidly  made,  beeaose  they  spesk 
the  vulgar  language.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  blind  hart 
several  other  advantages  over  the  deaf-mutes ;  but  it  wouM  be  et* 
posing  myself  without  much  advantage  to  repeat  what  I  have  alreadj 
said.  Besides,  would  it  not  be  idle  to  dwell  too  long  upon  a  paraUel 
between  dealhese  and  blindness,  when  it  is  not  permitted  us  to  efaoae 
between  these  two  afSlcted  mutilations,  which  we  can  only  a&eviate 
as  to  thehr  coasequenoes  where  they  do  exist?*' 

Dr.  Watson,  the  able  manager  of  tbe  Kent^road  Asylam, 
fully  coincides  with  the  opinions  we  have  placed  before  tbe  reader, 
and  to  eluddate  the  matter  more  clearly  he  brings  )t  to  the  test 
thus  by  actual  comparison  : — 

"  Take,  it  may  be  said,  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age»  whs  has 
never  seen  the  light*  and  you  will  iad  him  conversable,  sad  readf  to 
give  long  narratives  of  past  oecurroncea,  Hew    Plaoe  by  bb  ndr  a  be 
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of  the  tame  age*  who  baa  had  tha  miafortaDe  lo  be  born  deaf*  and 
observe  the  contrast.  The  latter  ia  insenaible  to  all  you  aay :  be 
smiles,  perhaps,  and  his  countenance  is  brightened  bj  the  beams  of 
'boljr  light  ;'  he  enjoys  the  face  of  nature,  nay,  reads  with  attention 

Joor  features,  and  by  sympathy  reflects  your  smile  or  frown*    But 
e  remains  mute :  he  gives  no  account  of  past  experience  or  of  future 
bope.— You  attempt  to  draw  something  of  this  sort  from  him  ;  be 
tries  to  understand,  and  to  make  himself  understood ;  but  he  cannot. 
He  becomes  embarrassed — ^you  feel  for  him^  and  turn  away  from  a 
scene  too  trying,  under  the  impression,  that  of  these  two  children  of 
misfortune,  the  comparison  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  blind,  who 
appears  by  his  language  to  enter  into  all  your  feelings  and  conceptions, 
while  the  unfortunate  deaf-mute  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  rational 
being.     Yet  be  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  visual  information  as 
direct  sensation.    All  this  is  true.     But  the  cause  of  this  apparent 
superiority  of  intelligence  in  the  blind  is  seldom  properly  understood. 
It  is  not  that  the  blind  possess  a  greater  or  anything  like  an  equal 
stock  of  materials  for  mental  operations,  that  is,  sensations,  as 
already  described*    No,  but  they  possess  an  invaluable  engine  for 
forwarding  these  operations,  however  scanty  the  materials  to  operate 
upon-— artificial  langfuage.    Language  we  hiave  defined  to  be  the' ex- 
pression of  thought ;  BO  it  is,  but  it  is  moreover,  when  refined  and 
methodised,  the  medium  of  thinking.     Its  value  to  a  man  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  of  his  reasoning  faculties ;  without  it  he  would 
hardly  be  rationaL" 

Mach  as  we  have  addaccd  (and  iofinitely  more  could  be  said] 
iu  proof  of  the  privations  which  the  deaf  mute  endures,  and 
sad  as  is  the  condition  of  the  blind,  yet  all  fall  far  short  of  the 
intensity  of  suffering,  and  the  fearful  privations  experienced 
b;  those  who  are  unhappily  deprived  of  the  three  senses. 
Cases  of  this  description  are,  thank  God,  happily  rare,  and  up 
to  the  present  century,  no  instance  of  this  awful  calamity 
was  recorded.  Dr.  Watson,  writing  in  1809,  appears  to  be  igno^ 
rant  of  the  existence  of  such  a  combination  of  privations;  but 
his  book  had  hardly  been  printed  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  one  or  two  examples.  James  Mitchel,  to  whom  we  have 
before  alluded,  furnished  a  sad  instance  of  so  dire  a  misfortune. 
Dr.  Kitto  gives  a  letter  which  he  received  from  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Astlqr  Cooper ;  this  letter  describes  so  accurately,  yet  so 
concisely,  the  boy's  state,  that  we  subjoin  it  :— 

"  Mr  DSAB  Sir, 

"  The  boy  Whom  I  mentioned  to  you  as  having  been  born  deaf 
and  bBod  from  congenital  cataracts,  was  brought  to  my  house  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  oculist.  When  he  was  led  into  my  parlour  he  put  his  hand 
to  the  wall,  and  felt  around  the  room  until  be  met  a  chair,  on  which 
he  placed  hrroself.  A  key  was  given  to  him,  with  which  he  imme- 
diately began  to  strike  his  teeth,  acnd  firom  which  he  seemed  to  derive 
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Keat  Mtiiifaction.  Id  lieu  of  thi 
I  hand  ;  he  struck  his  teeth  tw 
it  from  him  with  a  whining  noise 
of  the  bodj,  eipresaiva  of  uneasii 
s  kej  heing  again  presented  to  I 
apparent  pleaiure,  aod  Kemed  t 
for  a  Innglb  of  time. 

"  I  wrote  to  Mr,  Sanndvrs  for 
me  the  following  particulars: — 

"  The  lad-s  name  is  Mitchell,  t 
Ardelach,  Inveraess.  Hisage,  I 
and  apparently  heaJthj.  He  was 
manHEed  him  very  easilj  ;  for  afci 
would  readil;  submit  to  their  dir 
plishment  of  any  ordinarj  purpoi 

"As  soon  as  he  came  into  the 
every  article  of  furniture.  He  h 
and  of  running  his  hands  up  and 
their  stature.  If  anything  pleai 
that  organ  had,  in  the  course 
pleasure,  and  he  instinctively  ref 
li^ht.  His  principal  amusemem 
with  some  elastic  substance,  as 
checked  by  the  substitution  of  i 
vibration.  When  I  attempted  t 
frieodi  lost  their  power  of  manaj 
the  restraint  necessary  on  that  oi 
before,  and  seemed  perfectly  fr 
however  suffer  me  to  approach  hin 
possibly  distinguishing  me  by  the 


Dagald  Stewart,  ttie  man  m 
on  this  plienoroenon,  read  an  i 
the  year  I8I2,  from  which,  a 
municated  by  Doctors  Wardn 
following  details  have  been  eli 
on  the  lllh  of  November,  1 
aware  of  his  blindness,  by  nc 
eyes  to  the  light,  or  to  any  br 
waa  also  soon  made  aware,  as  e 
disturbed  him;  his  deafness  v 
sense  of  vision  was  not  quite  » 
grown  to  distinguish  colors,  I 
were  bright  and  dazzHng,  and 
sure  in  holding  between  his  i 
bodies  as  he  found  capable  uf  j 
and  his  chief  amusement  consi 
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rajs  by  means  of  a  bit  of  glass  or  a  transparant  pebble,  which 
be  would  oecasionally  break  into  whatever  shape  he  pleased 
between  his  teeth.  He  adopted  even  stranger  modes  to  gratify 
iiis  fondness  for  light.  He  would  retire  to  an  outhouse  or 
room,  shut  the  doors  and  windows,  and  remain  there  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  some  small  chink  or  hole 
which  admitted  the  sun's  rays,  and  catch  eagerly  the  gleam  of 
iiglit  thus  concentrated.  He  also  on  dark  nights  kindled  a 
light  for  his  amusement ;  and  it  was  strange  to  behold  the  in- 
tense happiness  he  seemed  to  experience  in  realizing  thus  some 
undefined  though  pleasurable  sensation. 

His  perception  of  shining  colors  has  been  attributed  to  the 
fflorts  of  an  operation  performed  on  him  in  the  year  1810,  by 
Mr.  Wardrop,  who,  having  fixed  his  head  by  machinery,  oper- 
ated on  his  right  eye,  with  such  manifest  improvement  as  could 
scarcely  be  hoped  for;  the  death  of  his  father  during  the  next 
>ear  unfortunately  put  an  end  to  all  further  attempts  for  his 
relief.  The  result  of  Mr.  Wardrop's  operation  however  en- 
abled him  to  discern  surrounding  objects  if  not  very  minute. 
Witli  regard  to  colors,  red  seemed  to  attract  him  most,  next 
came  white,  then  yellow ;  the  flowers  he  gathered  in  the  fields 
were  uniformly  of  those  colors. 

He  possessed  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  senses  of  touch  and  of 
soiell.  When  a  stranger  arrived,  his  smell  invariably  informed 
Iiim  of  the  circumstance  and  attracted  him  towards  the  newcomer ; 
he  then  proceeded  to  survey  him  by  the  sense  of  touch ;  and 
in  order  to  form  an  accurate  idea,  the  first  tiling  he  did  was  to 
examine  his  boots,  if  he  wore  any  ;  he  next  went  to  the  lobby 
to  feel  his  whip,  and  after  that  scrutiny  proceeded  to  the  stable, 
handling  his  horse  with  great  care  and  apparent  attention.  If 
visitors  arrived  in  a  carriage  he  took  particular  pains  in  exam- 
ining it ;  in  all  this  he  was  undoubtedly  guided  by  smell  and 
touch  alone. 

Mr.  VVardrop,  who  watched  this  trait  with  peculiar  interest, 
5avs»,  '  *  When  a  stranger  approached  him,  he  eagerly  began  to 
touch  some  part  of  his  body,  commonly  his  sleeve,  which  he 
held  near  his  nose,  and  after  two  or  three  strong  inspirations- 
through  his  nostrils,  appeared  decided  in  his  opinion.  If  it 
happened  to  be  unfavourable,  he  suddenly  went  to  a  distance 
wiih  every  appearance  of  disgust ;  if  favourable,  he  showed  a 
disposition  to  become  more  intimate,  and  expressed  by  his  coun- 
tenance more  or  less  satisfaction.'^ 
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We  htm,  in  an  earlier  part 
habit  he  had  acquired  from 
impart  a  singnlar  feeling  of  ] 
striking  hie  teeth  with  a  key 
sharp  sound,  end  this  be  woe 
Gordon  recordp,  "  that  when 
he  would  select  from  amongs 
him  most  pleasiugly ;"  this  i 
(nov  Lord)  Brougham  ha' 
brought  him  a  musical  snufl 
teeth.  This,  not  only  excite 
ford  him  intense  delight.  M 
play,  he  held  it  ti|*ht  betwee 
were  concluded,  continued  t< 
amining  it  closely  with  his  fi 
intense  curiosily. 

This  poor  fellow,  thongli  t 
and  kindly  nature,  and  was  a 
young  children  he  was  parti 
with,  or  attempted  to  join  in 
ago.  The  feelings  he  evinct 
in  L811,  hnvc  been  variouaty  i 
the  uniform  strength  of  affecl 
he  loved,  particularly  hij  reli 
dence  to  the  testimony  of  th' 
of  the  others.    Mr.  Mscfarln 

"  When  the  coffin  which  encli 
from  the  house  and  placed  upon 
previous  to  the  interment,  1  ap 
Mw  James  Mitchell  coma  from 
He  turned  ahout  rapidly,  and  i 
hiniaelf  b;  the  suiell.  He  dire 
moat  eagerly  for  several  aeeondi 
lid  on  his  face  and  embraci 
ance  exhibited  msrki  of  the  mi 
him,  and  after  a  short  time  pMU 
he  rose  and  returned  into  the  hoi 
the  coffin  being  brought  oat,  am 
ITfted  in  order  to  be  removed  to 
on  this  subject  has  been  ditputei 
till  i  should  have  an  opportunity 
Campbell,  brother-in-law  to  Mr 
funeral,  and  hj  whose  direction 
with  this  gentleman.  I  took  i 
observed  any  marks  of  sorrow  a 
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bU  fatlier's  funeral.  He  replied  that  he  observed  the  moit  uaequiro- 
c»l  miurks  of  grief  in  his  oountep^no^  and  added  a  circumstance 
which  escaped  my  notice,  that  when  the  coffin  was  ahout  to  he  lifted 
in  order  to  he  conveyed  to  the  churchyard^  James  Mitchell  clung  to 
it,  endeavouring  to  prevent  Its  being  carried  away,  and  he  (Mr. 
Campbell}  was  obliged  to  remove  him  from  it  by  force." 

Jame^  was  blessed  with  an  excellent  sister,  who  made  her 
afflicted  brother  the  soIq  object  of  her  sisterly  care,  and  her 
solicitude  enabled  her  to  devise  various  means  of  communica- 
tioQ  with  him.  Her  approbation  or  displeasure  were  intimated 
by  touch  ;  this  she  did  in  several  ways.     For  instance,  when 
signifying  her  highest  approbation,  she  patted  him  on  the  head, 
back,  or  hand«  with  great  cordiality.    Tliis  expression  bestowed 
more  sparing,  merely  intimated  assent ;  and  she  had  only  to  re- 
fuse him  those  tokens,  or  repel  him  gently,  to  convey,  in  the 
most  effeptual  manner,  her  sense  of  displeasure.    On  one  oc- 
casion when  his  mother  was  from  home,  this  kind  and  thought- 
ful sister  endeavoured  to  allay  his  anxiety  for  her  return,  by 
intimating  to  him  bow  long  she  would  be  absent ;  this  she  did, 
in  the  following  simple  but  touching  manner,  by  laying  his 
head  gently  down   upon  a  pillow,  once  for  each  night  that 
bis  mother  would  be  away,  thus  implying  that  he  would  sleep 
so  many  times  before  her  return. 

He  urovedhis  sense  of  the  kindness  bestowed  on  him  by  this 
devoted  sister, in  the  unselfishness  with  which  he  resigned,  m  her 
favor,  the  care  of  a  favorite  aunt  to  whom  he  had  become  much 
attached  duringa  severe  illness  in  1814.  His  sister  having  taken 
ill  before   he  recovered,  he  insisted  on  his  aunt  leaving   him 
lo  attend  to  her,  though  he  felt  her  loss  exceedingly,  and  never 
rested  till  he  gained  his  point;  this  affection  and  consideration 
for  others  was  not  exemplified  in  this  case  alone ;  he  evinced  it 
to  ui^uy  for  whom  he  did  not  feel  the  same  amount  of  affec- 
tion as  for  his  much  loved  sister.     An  anecdote  replete  with 
this  kind  and  thoughtful  feeling  for  others  is  recorded  of  him. 
lie  at  Qne  time  had  a  severe  wound  in  his  foot  which  confined 
him  for  a  lengthened  period;  during  his  convalescence  he  had 
ta  keep  his  foot  resting  on  a  low  stool.     About  a  year  after- 
irards  a  servant  boy  with   whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
I)lajing,  met  a  similar  accident.   James  having  noticed  his  re- 
uiaioing  in  the  same  attitude  longer  than  was  usual  with  him, 
exaoiined  him  attentivalyt  and  perceiving  by  the  bandages  how 
matters  stood,  mounted  at  ouce  to  a  garret  where  the  little 
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foot-stool  iiad  been  stowed 
from  amougat  other  fumitui 
the  kitchen  and  laid  tlie  poo 

James  alna;!i  po!>sessed  a 
was  particularly  fuud  of  pn 
invariably  threw  him  into  et 
jampine  about  in  the  most  I 
was  locKing  persons  up  as  p 
had  strange  inslinctive  percE 
one  occasion  he  met  a  per 
feeling  the  animal  seemed 
mother.  Tlie_  rider,  who  ha 
previous  from  his  mother,  < 
would  do,  and  was  much  si 
the  horse  home,  take  off  thi 
fore  him,  and  then  lock  the 
pocket. 

With  regard  to  his  relig 
rect  idea.  It  is  true  be  acc( 
behaved  there  decorously,  i 
but  whether  he  was  consci 
Ufiiig,  or  that  tiieae  outwai 
the  force  of  habit,  we  canuo 
possessed  a  sound  and  ralioi 
prove ;  his  acts  never  indica 
know  not  what  m^il  have  I: 
tempts  been  made  (oimpart  ed 
we  hope  to  treat  in  a  future 
ing  than  James  Mitchell,  e 
attending  her  case,  she  has  at 
in  the  blind  and  deaf  might 

Purposing  in  a  future  n 
Blind,  we  shall  reserve  Laur: 
reasonably  be  classed  amon^ 

Thus  far  we  have  written 
deal  and  dumb,  and  we  now 

*  Printing  is  ui  Ficelleot  < 
eaw,  last  luuimer,  in  the  towu  oi 
establishment  lately  opened  b;  1 

Sositors  and  pressmen  to  the  du 
>ve  been  educated  at  M-  H«lg 
raent  thev  are  now  engaged  io. 
large  gold  medal  for  this  reclama 
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facts  relating  to  the  efforts  made  in  Ireland,  for  the  education, 
moral  and  physical,  of  tiiose  afflicted  beings. 

In  May,  1816,  '^  The  National  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,"  was 
opened  at  Glaremont,  near  Glasnevin. 

This  was,  and  still  is,  a  most  excellent  Institution ;  but  un- 
fortunately for  its  usefulness,  it  was  strictly,  and  exclusively 
Protestant ;  and  Catholic  parents  who  sent  their  children  for 
instruction  to  this  establishment  were  fully  aware  that  those 
children  in  gaining  knowledge,  abandoned  faith.  That  is,  the 
child  should  learn  the  Protestant  reli|pon,  or  leave  the 
school.  This  system  rendered  Glaremont  unpopular,  and  it 
became  as  exclusively  Protestant  as  the  Blue«coat  schools  are, 
and  as  the  Endowed  schools  were  supposed  to  be. 

At  length  the  Catholics  resolved  that  they  would  help  them* 
selves,  and  after  many  struggles  they  were  enabled  to  open  an 
Institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  girls,  under  the  care  of  the  ladies  of 
8t.  Mary's,  at  Cabra,iu  the  year  1846.  The  eleventh  of  January 
in  that  year,  Agnes  Beedem,  aged  eight  years,  and  Maryanne 
Dogherty,  aged  nine,  were  admitted. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held,  May  3rd,  lS4s7f  the  late 
Archbishop  Murray  in  the  chair ;  Michael  Staunton,  then  Lord 
Mayor,  was  the  second  chairman,  and  the  honorary  secretaries 
were  the  Rev.  Thomas  M^Namara,  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Parrell,  and 
the  late  W.  Nugent  Shelly. 

From  the  Report  read  to  this  meeting  we  learn  that  when 
the  Nuns  at  St.  Mary's  had  consented  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  it  was  resolved  that  two  of  the  sisters  should 
be  sent  to  the  Institution  of  Le  Bon  Sauveur,  at  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  to  learn  the  system  of  Instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  there  so  successfully  pursued.  It  was,  after  some  further 
consideration,  determined  to  send  with  the  two  sisters,  two  of 
the  deaf  mutes  from  Cabra,  *'  that  they  might  from  the  com- 
mencement, have  an  opportunit}  of  reducing  to  practice  the 
system  of  education  which  they  themselves  would  receive/' 

Referring  to  these  topics,  the  Rev.  M.  Euron,  the  chaplain 
of  "  Le  Bon  Sauveur,"  thus  writes,  and  his  letter  is  most  in- 
teresting : — 

"Caen,S\st  December,  1845. 
"  Dbae  Sir  and  Brother, 

'*  I  have  deferred  so  long  to  write  to  you,  because  I  was  desirous  to 
procure  some  precise  information  concerning  the  most  approved-of 
hooks  in  Eogland  which  relate  to  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes. 

88 
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M.  Gruel  bu  b«d  the  goodness 
at  Paris,  who  bas  tsugbt  in  an 
quainled  with  the  best  worki  on 
as  this  person  baa  not  aa  jet  re{ 
length  put  mj  hand  tu  the  pen  t' 

"  Our  cotninunity  await  with 
Reli^-ious,  whom  the;  shall  have 
tiale  and  to  train  in  the  good  wt 
with  much  con  sola)  inn  and  succ 
of  the  idea  su;;g«stetl  b;  M.  Oi 
who  are  to  come,  two  or  three 
and  who  have  not  as  jet  receive 
be  asaocialed  with  our  fifty  deaf 
cultj  in  accustoming  thcmselvt 
that  our  Superioress  shall  oot 
the  pension  to  be  paid  for  the  i 
shall  be  a  verj  efficacious  meai 
art  of  instruction,  eince  thej  st 
from  the  verj  first  daj,  the  prin 
be  eager  to  impart  to  them. 

*"  If  you  know  of  any  good  E 

send  them  to  us  ;  this  u  ould,  in 
worli  which  o  e  undertake.  It  i 
these  works  are  Protestant,  it  ii 
tbem  into  the  bands  of  the  pupi 
for  theiD,  but  talcly  for  our  O' 
which  we  shall  find  worth  takin 
have  ODe  of  jour  little  cattcl 
will  understand,  in  fact,  tfaal  it 
these  smalt  elementary  treatises 
translate  ihe  French  works  of  t 
be  »ery  aprapiis  (as  M.  Gruel  U 
Irish  Priest  were  appointed  as 
pose  to  establish  in  Dublin,  as  i 
alone  to  conduct  an  establishm 
children  must  have  a  coofessoFj 
made  in  writing,  it  is  verj  impoi 
fessor  be  initiated  in  the  knowle< 
tion  of  the  deaf  mutes,  in  ordei 
not  as  yet  sufficiently  insttncted 
clear  and  correct.  Moreorer,  a 
have  not  dispositions  enough,  or 
long  at  school,  to  be  able  to  exp 
ther  correct  7  But,  it  is  e^^tda 
to  confess  properly,  that  the  kn 
and  even  necessary  for  the  confi 
the  deaf  mutes,  even  though  ver 
selves  in  a  manner  so  an  to  be  i 
always  necessary,  for  this  very 
at  the  commencement,  a  confeM 
struct  ion. 
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<*  You  need  not  occupy  jonrself^  however,  with  this  charge  at  pre- 
sent. The  two  Beligioutt,  whom  you  will  seud  to  us,  shall  be  very 
well  able,  on  their  return  to  Dublin,  to  prepare  a  Priest  for  the  di  • 
rection  of  their  instruction,  by  communicating  to  him  that  which 
they  shall  hare  seen  and  learned  at '  Le  Bon  Sauveur.' 

**  I  think  that  he  could  do  the  same  for  religious  men,  who  would 
wish  to  charge  themselves  with  the  training  and  direction  of  the 
school  of  Boys.  It  would  suffice  for  them  to  see  the  Religious  em- 
ployed, to  become  initiated  in  their  method,  in  order  to  be  able,  to- 
gether with  the  aid  of  their  own  thoughts,  to  qualify  themselves  in 
training  their  deaf  mutes  in  the  knowledge  of  those  things  that  are 
of  importance  for  them  to  know. 

"  I  await  with  impatience  the  letter  in  which  you  have  promised 
to  communicate  to  us  the  precise  period  of  the  arrival  of  your  two 
dear  Sisters.  You  may  be  assured  that  everything  shall  be  ready  for 
their  reception,  and  that  the  hearts  of  all  the  members  of  our  numer- 
ous communitv  shall  be  open  to  them,  at  the  same  time  as  the  gates 
of  the  estabUshment  of  <  Le  Bon  Sauveur.' 

''  Receive,  Sir  and  dear  Brother,  with  my  kind  wishes  for  the  new 
year,  the  assurance  of  my  entire  devotion. 

(Signed),  '•  Fohow." 

The  Report  thus  continues  :— 

It  is  further  due  to  this  admirable  community  to  add,  that  nothing 
could  exceed  the  personal  attention  and  regard  they  rendered  to  our 
Irish  nuns  during  their  sojourn  amongst  them,  admiring  and  encou- 
raging the  zeal  which  induced  them,  for  the  time^  to  become  exiles 
from  their  sisterhood  and  their  country,  in  order  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  enterprise  of  charity  they  had  so  zealously  and  merito- 
rioualy  undertaken  ;  and,  on  their  return,  the  Rev.  M.  Furon,  ex- 
tending his  kind  services  as  far  as  possible,  accompanied  them  and 
their  two  young  punils,  till  he  saw  them  restored  to  the  bosom  of 
their  own  community. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  instruction  of  one  branch  of  this  In- 
stitution, your  committee  had  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  mode  of 
commencing  the  good  work.  Considering  the  amount  of  funds  in 
hand,  and  looking  to  their  prospects,  clouded  by  all  that  was  gloomy 
in  the  'calamitous  state  of  the  country  ;  finding  also  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  suitable  establishment  for  the  Institution,  and,  finally, 
thinking  that  they  would  be  better  consulting  for  good  order,  as  well 
as  the  educational  improvement  of  their  pupils,  by  receiving  a  small 
number  in  the  first  instance^  your  committee  deemed  it  more  advisa- 
ble to  avail  themselves  of  a  provisional  arrangement  proposed  by  the 
community  of  SL  Mary's,  at  Oabra,  to  accommodate,  m  connexion 
with  their  convent,  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  until  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment could  be  provided  for  the  Institution. 

By  reference  to  the  list  of  the  children  received  by  your  commit- 
tee^  it  will  be  observed,  that  they  were  admitted  without  anv  local 
preferences,  your  committee  having  solely  in  view  the  Catholic  and 
national  character  they  were  so  desirous  to  impart  to  the  Institution. 

Your  Committee  have,  therefore,  the  great  satisfaction  of  report- 
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in);  that,  through  Qod's  bleuinfi 
been  |iut  in  opurstion,  and  that  f 
sad  cotiditioD  enlists  univcrMl 
training,  under  the  happj  nuspii 

Locking  forvard  to  the  pnisf 
mittec  confident!;  trust  that  it  • 
tereat  and  support.  I'here  are 
land  '. !  This  simple  announcem 
notion's  sympathv.  There  are  i 
tures  living  amongst  us,  nho  ar 
commerce  with  their  fello«-me] 
of  enjoving  them.  But  if  theii 
public  cnininLseration,  hnw  mu< 
count  of  their  (/>iriflla I  miseries 
destined  for  the  same  glorious 
adorable  blood  as  we,  thej  are  c 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  deal 
ritv  shall  Btretch  forth  the  hand 

But  this  infuBt  Institution  ha! 
form — II  has  to  combat  u  systeu 
these  poor  souls,  a  system,  as  ur 
effective,  ei tending  its  operatioi 
plojing  ever)  effort  of  terror  at 
dual  di'af  mute  throughout  the  I 
mittce  have  collected  their  infi 
came  under  their  own  oh:!<ervatii 
labours,  and  from  undoubted  re; 
from  various  parts  of  the  counti 
go  to  prove  that  the  unhappy  ch 
these  proselytising  endeavours, . 
tioDS  rounded  upon  a  misrepre 
than  Ihey  are  taught  the  prlDcii: 

Eains  are  taken  to  infuse  into  tl 
eld  sacred  and  venerable  in  G> 
the  love  of  God  and  of  their  fe. 
soul -destroying  effects  of  this  ne 
been  furnished  with  the  folio  win 
remotest  parts  of  Ireland: — 

'*  We  cannot  avoid  giving  an  i 
our  remark  regarding  the  Deaf : 
established  in  Dublin.  A  pupil  i 
dence  of  her  parents  in  Westpor 
her  parents  thought  jt  proper  t 
their  dying  child.  On  the  arriv 
(by  writing  on  a  slate)  who  that 
ner),  she  said  she  knew  it,  for  he 
forehead ;  and  that  he  was  Ami 
allow  the  Bible  to  be  read,  &c." 

Tlif  donntions  for  (hejear  i 
to  £1,298  9s.;  the  annual   s: 
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Ss. ;  and  the  collections  by  cards  came  to  the  large  sam  of 
£95. 6s.  3d. ;  making  the  total  receipts  £1,509.  193.  3d.  The 
travelling  expenses,  of  going  to  and  reluming  from  France,  of  the 
two  nuns  and  two  pupils,  with  the  cost  of  support  there,amouut- 
ed  to  £92.  Os.  6d. ;  and  the  entire  expenditure  for  the  year,  was, 
indnding  this  latter  sum,  £477  lis.  3d. :  leaving  a  balance  of 
£1,082  Ss.Od. 

Fifteen  girls  were  admitted  from  the  11th  of  January,  1846, 
to  the  19th  of  April,  1847  ;  of  these  the  youngest  was  eight 
years  old.  the  eldest  eleven. 

Well  might  the  committee  write,  referring  to  the  woful 
times  in  which  they  commenced  their  labors,  and  in  the  midst 
of  which  £1,509.  19s.  3d.,  were  subscribed  to  save  the  faith 
and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  Deaf  Mutes: — 

"  Your  Committee  deem  it  unnecessary  lo  observe,  that  the 
difficulties  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  should  have  en- 
compassed so  arduous  au  undertaking,  have  been  vastly 
heightened  and  multiplied  by  the  awful  calamity  with  which  it 
has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  visit  this  country.  Due  regard, 
however,  being  had  to  this  appalling  visitation,  and  the  conse- 
quent  pressure  upon  all  charitable  resources  in  order  to  save 
from  perishing,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  our  famishing  poor, 
your  committee  conceive  there  is  much  reason  for  congratula- 
tion on  the  progress  they  have  been  enabled  to  make.'' 

During  all  the  years  since  its  establishment  this  institution 
has  made  the  most  remarkable  progress,  and  now  the  original 
idea  of  the  founders  is  completed,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Male  School,  at  St.  Joseph's,  Cabra,  under  the  care  of  the 
Christian  Brothers. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  was  held  the  2nd  of  July,  1858, 
Sir  John  Bradstreet,  Bart.,  in  the  chair ;  the  Very  Rev.  Canon 
Orimley,  acting  as  Secretary. 

The  Report  read  to  the  meeting  is  so  very  admirable,  and  so 
extremely  interesting,  that  we  shall,  with  some  little  condensa- 
tion, place  it  before  the  reader : — 

Let  the  friends  of  charity  recollect  that  so  late  as  twelve  short 
years  ago,  so  lamentable  was  the  condition  of  our  deaf  nmtes,  that 
there  was  not  an  asylam  ill  the  British  dominions  in  which  they  could 
be  taught  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  now  look  for  an  instant  at  this 
Doble  building,  this  monument  of  the  charity  of  our  people,  and 
surely  they  will  acknowledge  "the  finger  of  God  is  here."  Since 
within  twelve  short  jears  so  much  has  been  accomplished  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his  destitute  children,  what,  with 
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his  divine  aid,  mav  we  not  expec 
years  ^o  luid  we  had  neither  hoi 
we  impart  tbe  knowledge  of  eter 
ren.  Anxious  that  the  aupporte 
accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  eac 
enter  into  the  detnils  of  St.  Mar 
Your  Committee  need  not  rep 
singular  privilege  of  being  educi 
Under  the  ever- watchful  eyet  of 
be  surprised  at  progress  in  lit 
Alluding  to  the  unceasing  laboui 
that  words  could  not  convey  eve 
tude  this  Institution  owes  to  tbo 
to  another  world  they  look  for  t 
believe  that  brilliant  indeed  mii 
Institution  at  St.  Marj's  now  ni 
admitted  during  the  past  year, 
eight  mutes  had  the  happiness  o 
most  Holy  Eucharist.  There 
Twelve  received  Confirmation. 
happy  to  state  that  the  most  gra 
of  the  children  who  have  left  thi 
to  correspond  with  the  nuns  and 
following  letters  are  specimens  ( 
have  left  still  entertain  for  the  Ii 
for  the  inestimable  blessings  of  i 

*  The  following  ii  the  regulal 
ST. 

6  Bising. — "  Angelas  Domin 
6i  Horning  prajer 
4  Meditation 
61  Stud; 
7J  Mass 
^  Dormitory  arrangementi 

M  Breakfast 


8)  Brei 

el  Wall 

9j  Scho 

11  Tisil 


[   Tisit  to  Chapel.— Walkinj 
Hi  Needlework 
12  "Angeliis  Domini" 

1  School 

2  Writing 
2f  Dinner 

3  Recreation 

4  Needlework 

5  Stndf 

6  ■'  Angelas  Domini" 
Oj  Supper 

7  Becreation 

8  Night  Prajer.— Bed. 
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*'  Yaukers,  Wetdckenter  County,  U.S. 
May,  Uk,  1858. 
**  Mt  Dbab  Mrs.  M 

*'  I  received  year  kind  letter,  which  gave  me  great  pleasure.  I 
WBfl  80  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  all  the  nuns  and  pupils.  You  must 
excuse  me  for  not  writing  before  now,  hut  mother  was  not  very  well.  I 
wrote  some  time  since  to  Maria  Kieran.  She  did  not  answer  me 
yet.  I  go  to  Confession  and  to  Holv  Communion  every  month.  All 
the  ffirls  that  go  to  school  to  the  sisters  of  Charity  (and  I  am  one) 
received  Holy  Communion  at  Easter ;  we  all  had  white  veils  and 
medals  with  hlue  rihbon.  There  are  no  deaf-mute  girls  at 
school  with  me.  Father  Lvnch  is  very  kind  to  me.  My  mother  is  sorry 
she  did  not  leave  me  another  year  at  Cabra ;  for  there  is  no  deaf-mute 
school  in  this  State  except  a  Protestant  one,  and  she  would  not  put  me 
there.  I  help  mother  in  the  house,  but  she  does  not  like  to  send  me  out 
for  anything.  It  troubles  her  to  think  something  would  happen  to  me. 
I  am  most  thankful  for  the  very  nice  picture  you  sen  t  me.  My  dear  Mrs. 
M^— ,  my  sister  Boseis  married,  and  has  got  a  baby  son.  I  am  sorry 
my  sister  Anne  did  not  come  here  with  me,  and  we  would  be  altogether 
then.  I  like  to  live  with  my  mother.  I  enclose  a  picture  for  Anne 
M'Closkey,  and  hope  you  will  let  her  write  to  me.  I  send  my  fond« 
est  love  to  all  the  nuns  and  to  all  the  deaf-mutes.  How  is  Ilev.  Fa- 
ther Burke  ?  I  hope  he  is  in  good  health.  My  mother  and  sister 
send  their  regards  to  you.     Pray  for  me,  your  lAectionate  child, 

"Sar4H  Cahill. 
''  P.S.— Please  write  soon  again.  * 

«  Kilkenny,  June  Qtk,  1858. 

"Mt  bear  Mrs.  M 

"  It  is  a  very  long  time  since  you  heard  from  me. 
I  am  very  uneasy,  because  I  have  no  pious  person  to  instruct  me  in 
religion  the  same  as  you  used  to  do.  I  am  very  much  afraid. 
I  have  confidence  in  your  pravers.  I  know  you  like  to  hear  from  me. 
I  met  a  deaf  mute  named  Helen  Haly  about  a  month  ago.  I  was 
astonished  to  see  her  make  the  same  signs  as  I  make,  and  I  thought 
she  had  learned  at  Cabragh,  but  it  was  Miss  O 'Sullivan  who  taught 
her.  She  spoke  to  me  about  Mary  Hartnett,  Anne  McCarthy,  the 
nuns  at  Cabragb,  &c.  &c.  I  wish  my  sister  Ellen  had  gone  to 
Cabragh  three  years  ago.  I  hope  she  is  quite  well.  I  will  write  to 
her  in  a  month.  Will  you  ple<ise  tell  me  about  Jerrv  and  Ellen  ? 
My  mother  is  uneasy  about  them.  She  is  so  fond  of  them.  I  will 
continue  to  pray  for  you  and  all  the  nuns.  I  am  most  unhappy  now 
because  I  would  like  to  remain  in  the  convent  for  ever,  I  often 
think  of  God,  and  take  great  care  in  my  prayers.  You  will  ask 
Mary  Mahony  to  study  religion  well,  and  teach  me  when  she  comes 
home  to  Cork.  I  love  poor  persons  very  much,  because  they  are 
the  same  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  wish  to  imitate  Him.  I  hope 
you  will  write  to  me  soon,  and  tell  me  all  the  news  about  Cabragn. 
I  remain,  your  affectionate 

'*  Honora  Mcrpbt." 
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Since  our  last  meetine,  one  of  the  mutes,  wbo  had  been  a  piipQ 
teacher,  departed  this  life.  Her  companions  wrote  a  sketch  of  her 
life,  one  specimen  of  which  will  be  gratifying  to  the  beaefactOTS  and 
friends  of  the  Institution. 

*'  A  little  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  one  of  our  dear  eommions,  vho   &d 
on  the  Ath  of  last  May^  in  the  18/A  year  of  her  age. 

"  I  was  not  in  the  Institution  when  dear  Anne  Smyth  came  to  it  ; 
she  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  ;  but  two  or  three  of  my  companions, 
who  were  here,  have  told  me  she  was  a  nice  little  girl,  with  blue  eyes 
and  auburn  hair.  She  was  born  at  Annamoe,  in  Wicklow,  and  lost 
her  speech  and  hearing  by  scarlatina,  at  the  age  of  three  years. 
Father  Clarke,  then  Parish  Priest  of  Annamoe,  took  a  great  interest 
in  her,  and  g^t  her  admitted  into  the  Institution  when  she  was  eight 
years  of  age.  She  was  then  very  wild,  and  often  told  many  funny 
things  she  used  to  do  at  home.  Her  greatest  amusement  was  to 
stand  before  a  looking-glass  and  make  signs»  bein^  quite  sore  h«r 
reflection  was  another  little  deaf  and  dumb  child.  When  her  mother 
brought  her  here,  she  thought  this  place  was  a  prison,  and  that  she 
would  have  to  remain  here  for  ever  ;  therefore,  sne  fretted  when  her 
mother  left  her,  but  her  sorrow  was  soon  forgotten,  and  ever  after 
she  liked  Gabra  very  much.  She  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  that 
there  were  four  other  deaf  mutes  here,  for  she  thought  that  herself 
and  the  little  girl  in  the  looking-glass  were  the  only  deaf  motes  in 
the  world.  After  one  year  and  a  half  she  was  so  steady,  and  knew 
her  catechism  so  well,  that  she  was  permitted  to  make  her  first 
communion  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  1848.  Nothing  could 
equal  her  joy  on  that  happy  day,  when  she  received,  for  the  first 
time,  our  Divine  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 

"  In  a  few  weeks  after  she  was  confirmed  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 

Murray,  and  was  invested  in  the  h\he  scapular.     About  ^vt  years 

ago  she  was  promoted  to  be  a  class  teacher.     She  taught  her  papils 

very  well.     We  shall  never  forget  how  sweet-tempered,  ny,  and 

obliging,  dear  Anne   was,  and  how  she  used  to  make  us  laugh  at 

recreation.     She  took  great  pleasure  in  assisting  the  nans  when  she 

saw  them  busy.     Last  summer  she  became  very  delicate,  and  was 

sent  home  for  some   months,  which  time  she  spent  most  happtly. 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Kevin  she  went  to  Olendaloi^h  with  her  sisters^ 

and  amused  herself  on  the  beautiful  mountains  there.-   Her  native 

air  having  made  her  much  better,  she  returned  here  after   vacation. 

Last  January  one  of  her  sisters  died  ;  Anne  felt  it  greatly ;  aod 

though  she  bore  it  with  great  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,   I   re. 

marked  that  from  that  time  she  b%an  to  look  very  delicate,  aod  vai 

no  longer  as  active  and  cheerful  as  before.  She  was  obliged  to  give  up 

teaching  her  class  in  February.  On  the  16th  of  March  she  went  home 

with  her  father.     The  day  she  left  us  we  cried  much,  and  she  too 

was   very  sad ;  she   said  she  thought  she  would  not  live  long,  mad 

asked  the  nun  who  has  care  of  us  to  teach  her  some  aspirati<Kis  to 

say,  when  she  would  be  receiving  Extreme  Unction,  and  said  she 

would  not  forget  to  have  the  indulgenced  cross  and  blessed  candle 

in  her  hand  when  dying.    Her  health  did  not  improve  at  home^  and 

she  shortly  after  received  the  last  sacrament,  and  was  invested  m  the 
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flcapalar  of  Mount  Carmel.     Her  sister   wrote  an    account   to   the 
nuns  of  her  death,  and  said  that  she  suffered  very  much  for  ahout  a 
week  before  she  died,,  but  was  most  patient,  and  never  complained  ; 
and  when  asked  was  she  able  to  pray,  she  said — *  Yes ;  I  am  praying  ; 
I  am  making  acts  of  the  love  of  Qod,  of  contrition,and  of  resignation.' 
Her  sister  used  sometimes  say  to  her — *  Are  you  resigned   to  die  ?' 
She  would  answer — '  I  am  resigned  to  whatever  God  pleases/    Bev. 
Mr.  Coleman,  her  Parish  Priest,  was  most  attentive  to  her  during 
her  illness.     She  presented  to  him  a  large  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  which  she  had  bought  previous  to  her  leaving   Cabra. 
Her  death  was  a  most  happy  one.     It  had  been  her  constant  prayer 
that  she  might  die  in  the  month  of  Mary  ; — her  request  was  granted. 
Our  dear  Immaculate  Mother  took  her  to  herself  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  May.     In  a  composition  which  she  wrote  on  heaven,  a  few 
months  before  she  left  the  Convent,  she  said — '  The  first  thing  I  will 
do  when  I  enter  heaven  will  be  to  prostrate  myself  at  the  feet  of  the 
B.  V-.  Mary  *    I  trust  she  is  there  now  listening  to  the  sweet  voice 
of  oar  Blessed  Lady,  and  praying  for  each  of  us.     We  will   all   try 
to  imitate  our  dear  companion,  who  was  so  pious,  docile,  and  gentle  ; 
we  will  not   complain  that  we  are  more   afflicted  than  others,  and 
deprived  of  many  enjoyments  in  this  world,   because  we   know  that 
the  most  afflicted  of  Q-od's  children  here  will  be  the  nearest  to   Him 
and  to  the  Comfortress  of  the  Afflicted  in  heaven.* 


*'  Charlottr  Mart  Kelly. 


tf 


•  This  last  paragraph  reminds  us  of  the  very  exquisite  lines  by 
Mrs.  Sigourney,  entitled  Alice,  in  Heaven,  to  her  Family^  left 
on  Earth,  The  poem  was  composed  on  the  death  of  a  highly 
interesting  deaf  and  dumb  young  lady,  of  rare  intellectual  endow- 
ments. Her  attachment  to  her  father  was  remarkably  ardent. 
Immediately  after  his  death,  she  said,  in  her  own  strong  language  of 
gesture,  "  her  heart  had  so  grown  to  his  that  they  could  not  be 
separated."  In  a  few  days  she  was  suddenly  called  to  follow  him. 
She  is  here  represented  as  having  arrived  at  the  mansions  of  bliss, 
and,  meetinff  her  father,  thus  apostrophises  those  fond  objects  of  her 
affection,  whom  she  had  left  on  earth  :— 

I. 

Sisters  1  there's  music  here  ! 

From  countless  harps  it  flows, 
Throughout  this  bright  celestial  sphere, 

Nor  pause  nor  discord  knows  : 
The  seal  is  melted  from  my  ear 

By  love  divine. 
And  what  thro'  life  I  pined  to  hear. 
Is  mine !  is  mine  I 
The  warbling  of  an  ever-tuneful  choir. 
And  the  full  deep  response  of  David's  sacred  lyre. 
Did  kind  earth  hide  from  me 
Her  broken  harmony. 
That  thus  the  melodies  of  Heaven  might  roll. 
And  whelm  in  deeper  tides  of  blissi  my  rapt,  my  wondering  soul  ? 
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In  the  Male  School  then 
care,  aa  already  stated,  of  tt 
following  valuable  Report  :- 


My  ttd  KD 

With  *11  thei 

Sw«et  Sial 

Listen,  at  hash  of  eve- 

Li«t,  Bt  the  hour  of  pri 

Untaught,  u 

As  light  fi 

Praising  his 

WhoM  bic 

And  itill  it  awella  that  hi^i 

Brother !— n 

Belov'd  fr 

With  whom, 

I  wander 'd, 

To  gather 


Though  ' 
TIpon  thyi 


Thoui 
■Dpon  ti  , , 
Th J  s jm| 
'tis  he 

No  disbppoii 
The  angt 


Oh  Moth 

Towh. 

That  nhe 

Stretched 

I  fainti 

His  smile  mj  inf 

His  image  in  i 

And  o'er  mjr  joi 

Wiihgratltud 

But  ;et,  till  these  refulgent 

I  kneir  not  half  tb'  unmeasur 
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which  we  h^ve  conducted  our  afflicted  but  highly  interesting  charge, 
io  compliance  with  your  wishes,  and  according  to  the  usual  custom, 
ve  submit  the  foUowiug  resume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year 
for  your  consideration. 

The  very  limited  experience  which  we  ha?e  had  in  Deaf  and 
Dumb  education,  since  the  commencement  of  our  connection  with  the 
Male  Department  in  May,  1867,  induces  us  to  hope,  with  the  Divine 
assistance,  for  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the  difficult  under- 
taking in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

Convinced  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  system  pursued  in  the 
management  of  the  several  departments,  educational  and  dome8tic» 
of  both  branches  of  the  Institution,  was  necessary,  and  demanded  our 
special  attention,  we  commenced  an  attendance  at  Prospect  and  at 
St  Mary's,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  six  months,  and  afforded 
ample  time  for  a  good  preliminary  training. 

To  the  good  community  of  St.  Mary's  we  are  deeply  indebted  for 
the  handsome  manner  in  which  they  placed  every  facilitv  at  our  dis- 
posal for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all  that  related  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  which  their  excellent  establishment  afforded. 

Our  thanks  are  also,  in  a  special  manner,  due  to  the  Bev.  J.  B. 
Burke,  of  the  V incentian  Fathers,  for  his  efficient  aid,  which  he  was 
so  weU  qualified  to  impart  from  his  long  experience  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

The  absence  of  a  systematic  course  of  instruction,  as  well  as  the 
many  other  disadvantages  which  the  pupils  of  the  Male  Institution 
laboured  under,  must  have  rendered  their  education  an  extreme 
difficulty ;  and  the  gifted  conductors  of  the  Female  Department, 
having  acquired  their  knowledge  of  the  system  in  France,  will  account 
for  the  similar  want  of  a  suitable  educational  series  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  which  the^  too  regretted.  But  few  works  of  British  Insti- 
tutions, were  available,  and,  of  these,  none  could  be  procured  of  a 
sufficiently  elementary  character  to  render  them  generally  useful.  In 
French,  indeed,  no  such  want  could  be  said  to  exist ;  for  the  very 
excellent  works  of  Sicard,  Bebian,  Jamet,  and  others,  afford  a  great 
variety  from  which  to  select ;  but  without  incurring  the  expense  of 
producing  translations  of  these,  or  similar  publications,  in  this  country, 
no  graduated  course  of  instruction  for  Catholic  deaf  mutes  could  be 
procured. 

Judging  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  New  York  Institution,  as 


VI. 

Ask  ye,  if  still  his  heart  returns  its  ardent  glow  ? 
Ask  ye,  if  filial  love 
Embodied  spirits  prove  ? 
liook  I  'tis  a  little  space,  ere  thou  shalt  rise  to  know  : 
I  bend  to  soothe  thy  woes, 

**  How  near"  thou  canst  not  see  ; 
I  watch  thy  lone  repose — 
Alicb  doth  comfort  thee  ; 
To  welcome  thee  I  wait— blest  Mother,  come  to  me ! 
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ezempliiied  in  its  "  Course  of  Instruction/'  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
allowing  its  superiority  as  an  elementary  course,  to  any  other  in  our 
own  language  which  we  have  become  acquainted  with,  though  some 
objections  are  to  be  found  to  adopting  it  generally  in  our  Institution. 
The  expense  of  such  adoption  might  also  deserve  consideration,  as, 
for  about  an  equal  amount,  a  similar  "  Course  of  Instruction," 
specially  adapted  to  all  our  wants,  could  probably  be  produced  in  this 
country.  The  production  of  such  a  work,  should  it  meet  your  appro- 
bation, could  only  be  accomplished  after  such  mature  preparation,  as 
would  enable  us  to  hope  that  in  incurring  the  attendant  responsibilitj, 
you  were  securing  to  us  an  object  worthy  of  the  considerable  outlay 
which  it  would  demand. 

Of  the  very  many  interestine  French  publications  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  as  well  as  those  published  in  connection  with  the  Doo- 
caiiter  Institution,  we  have  temporarily  availed  ourselves,  though 
only  to  a  limited  extent;  but  should  the  initiatory  system  of  the  latter 
Institution  approach  in  completeness  its  more  advanced  course,  s 
knowledge  of  it  would  be  desirable. 

As  in  other  similar  institutions,  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in 
all  that  is  implied  in  affording  them  as  g^eat  a  facility  in  the  use  of 
written  language  as  they  can  attain  to,  forms  the  leading  object  of 
our  efforts  ;  and  this  facility  once  attained,  the  other  branches  of 
ordinary  education  are  open  to  them. 

While  occupying  your  attention  with  what  concerns  the  conditioo 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  we  may  be  permitted,  for  the  gratification  of 
those  who  feel  so  particular  an  interest  in  the  subject,  to  introdace 
the  following  observations  of  the  President  of  an  advanced  existing 
Institution. 

"  The  natural  desire  of  parents  and  relatives  to  restore  a  deaf  child 
to  hearing  and  speech,  certainly  the  best,  and  regarded  by  unin- 
formed people  as  almost  the  only  means  of  social  intercourse 
and  moral  and  religious  cultivation,  has  ever  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
quackery.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is  no  child  deaf  hf 
disease  or  accident,  or  whose  deafness  is  hoped  to  be  curable,  on 
whom  twenty  different  remedies  have  not  been  tred,  roost  of  them 
absurd,  some  very  painful,  and  some  even  dangerous.  But  the  ine- 
cess  has  been  far  below  the  average  in  cases  of  empiricism.  You  all 
know  that  multitudes  of  cures,  due  solely  to  the  recuberative  povers 
of  nature,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  last  quack  remedies  that  hap- 
pened to  be  employed  ;  but  in  cases  of  deafness,  so  marked  as  to 
occasion  dumbness,  recovery,  spontaneous  or  otherwise,  hardly  hap« 
pens  once  in  ten  thousand  times." 

"  Nor  hardly  has  better  success  attended  the  efforts  of  the  pro- 
foundest  science  and  the  most  enlarged  experience.  Obstructions  in 
the  auditory  passagej  may  be  cleared  away  ;  the  tone  of  the  nerres 
and  of  the  system  generally  may  be  improved ;  and  by  these  and 
other  means  partial  deafness  is  often  relieved.  But  as  the  internal 
parts  of  the  ear  lie  bevond  the  ken  of  the  physician,  attempts  to 
remedy  the  diseases  or  roalstructure  of  those  parts  must  be  made 
very  much  in  the  dark,  and  the  result,  in  a  great  number  of  instances 
reported,  has  been  one  case  here  and  there  more  or  less  relieved,  to 
some  hundreds  in  which  useless  suffering  was  inflicted." 
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'*  I  believe  post-mortem  examinations,  to  ascertain  the  immediate 
causes  of  deafness,  have  been  rare  in  this  country  (America),  and 
comparatively  few  such  are  recorded  in  Europe.  Dr.  Itard,  the  late 
able  and  most  distinguished  phvsician  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  of  Paris,  who,  perhaps,  made  more  such  examinations 
than  any  other  man,  believed  that  in  most  cases  of  profound  deafness^ 
the  cause  was  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve.  In  other  words^  in 
most  deaf  mutes,  the  nerves  of  hearing  are  dead,  and  mbdical  heams 

HAVl  NO  CFFECT  ON  THE  DEAD." 

"  Still,  there  are  generally  to  be  found  men  who  have  full  faith  in 
the  mysterious  operation  of  certain  remedies  of  their  own,  which,  like 
k  charmed  gun,  shooting  in  the  dark,  shall  hit  the  mark ;  and  there 
are  still  seldomer  wanting  men  who  have  a  much  juster  confidence  in 
human  credulity.  Between  these  two  classes  the  anxious  parent 
will  never  want  remedies,  and  flattering  promises  of  cure  to  his  deaf 
child,  till  the  moitt  tenacious  hope  and  patience  being  at  length  wear- 
ied out  by  constant  failures,  he  at  last  returns  to  the  point,  which, 
for  the  good  of  the  child,  should  have  been  attended  to  long  before, 
the  means  of  alleviating  its  misfortune  by  education." 

After  warning  the  parents  and  friends  of  deaf  mutes  against  em- 
piricism, the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  they  ought  to  pay  more  at- 
tention than  they  have  yet  done,  to  the  far  more  important  and 
infioitelv  surer  means  of  remedying  the  misfortune  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  by  making  their  other  senses,  and  especially  that  of  sight, 
supply  the  probably  irremediable  loss  of  the  hearing." 

The  adoption  in  this  country  of  the  course  intimated  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  would  deserve  your  consideration. 

"  It  is  most  true  that  the  early  education  and  trainine  of  deaf  mute 
children,  before  they  reach  the  proper  age  of  entering  the  Institution, 
is  too  much  neglected.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  remedy,  in  some 
degree,  this  evil,  by  publishing  and  widely  circulating  brief  and  plain 
directions  to  parents  and  friends  of  deaf  mute  children,  for  their  early 
management,  and  for  the  first  steps  in  their  instruction.  The  advice, 
moreover,  has  been  repeatedly  given,  and  I  would  here  again  repeat 
it,  that  where  the  parents  have  not  the  leisure  or  ability  to  begin  the 
deaf  and  dumb  child's  education  at  home,  it  should  be  sent  along 
with  its  brothers  and  sisters  who  hear,  to  the  district  or  primary 
school,  where  it  may  at  least  easily  acquire  the  habit  of  order,  the 
ability  to  imitate  letters  correctly  with  a  pen,  and  the  names  of  many 
common  objects,  which  can  be  explained  by  pictures,  or  by  merely 
pointing  to  them." 

Oar  morning  exercises,  commencing  with  prayer,  include  lessons 
in  written  language,  Chri&tian  doctrine,  and  arithmetic.  Resuming 
studies  at  half.pa.st  nine,  till  twelve  a.m.,  object  lessons,  written 
languaffe,  grammatical  and  geographical  exercises,  with  simple  out- 
lines of  globes  and  astronomy,  occupy  the  time.  A  few  are  occa- 
sionally exercised  in  simple  algebraic  propositions.  Dictation  by 
signs  is  occasionally  introduced,  and  original  composition  is  specially 
attended  to. 

The  Afternoon  Exercises,  commencing  at  half-past  twelve  p.m., 
and  ending  at  three  p.m.,  are  devoted  to  explanations  of  Christian 
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doctrine,  arithmetic,  &e.,  and  a  continuation  of  initiators  lessons, 
and  lessons  in  written  language.  The  Evening  studies  are  chieflj  a 
preparation  for  the  business  of  the  following  day. 

The  literary  exercises  of  the  day  commence  and  conclude  with 
prayer,  in  the  language  of  signs.  Prayers  are  also  signed  at  other 
stated  hours. 

Only  a  few  alterations  were  necessary  to  adapt  the  ordinary  di** 
tribution  of  time  to  our  present  routine ;  according  to  which  the 
pupils  at 

6  A.  M.  Rise  and  wash 
d^    „     Morning  prayer 

7  „     Studies  till  8  a.  m. 

6  „    Breakfast,  od  2i5tfiMii,        till 
94    „     Studies  resumed 

12  ,,  Angelus — lunch  and  play 

124  P.M.  Studies                                 ,f 

3  „  Dinner  and  recreation        „ 

5  „  Evening  studies 

7  »,  Supper  and  play 
7i  t»  Nignt  prayer,  and 

8  „  Bed. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  being  half  days,  a  walk  is  substitottd 
for  the  afternoon  exercises  of  the  former  day  ;  the  latter  is  aUotted 
to  domestic  arrangements. 

On  Sundays  and  Holydays  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  of- 
fered in  the  domestic  Chapel^  and  every  facility  is  afforded  the  pafttli 
for  approaching  the  holy  sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Euchanst 

Immediately  after  Mass,  religious  instruction  is  imparted  in  thi 
Chapel  by  a  Brother,  in  the  langpiage  of  signs.  BeliKious  in9tr»>> 
tion  is  again  resumed  on  these  davs  from  10  to  1 1  a.m.  » in  the  School ; 
after  which,  lunch  and  a  walk  fill  up  the  time  until  3  pjf.  Evening 
studies  and  devotions  are  resumed  from  5J  to  6|  p.». 

Daily  visits  to  the  Library  are  also  allowed,  where  the  pupib  are 
encouraged  to  make  every  effort  to  overcome  those  difficulties  of  lao- 
guage  which  usually  deprive  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  all  the  pleasore 
to  be  derived  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  illustrated  works  are 
most  suitable ;  and  when  arrangements  are  completed  for  procuring) 
at  short  intervals,  such  interesting  publications  as  would  be  likelj  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  young,  much  will  be  accomplished  towards 
rendering  this  department  the  great  aid  which  it  ought  to  become  in 
the  education  of  our  mutes. 

Cricket,  football,  two  ball  courts,  a  large  play  ground,  and  the 
gardens,  afford  ample  opportunities  for  that  physical  developmcot 
which  is  so  justly  a  prominent  consideration  in  the  trainii^  of  youth. 

For  recreative  walking  excursions  we  are  left  nothing  to  desire. 
The  healthful  advantages  of  the  Phcenix  Park  are  within  a  fev 
minutes'  walk  ;  and  the  freedom  of  access  to  the  Zoolofficml  Gardeoty 
so  kindly  allowed  to  Institutions,  has  been  repeatedSy  availed  of. 
The  other  environs  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  country  sur 
rounding  the  Institution,  afford  everything  that  could  make  such 
excursions  gratifying. 
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Ab  an  enconragement  to  merit,  oo  a  recent  featival,  twenty-five  of 
the  most  detterviog  boys  were  indulged  in  a  short  railway  trip.  They 
proceeded  to  Kingstown,  and  after  enjoying  all  the  beauties  of  that 
favored  locality  during  the  day,  returned  in  the  evening  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  enjoyment  which  had  been  procured  them. 

On  a  recent  occasion,  the  following  expression  of  thanks  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Very  Bev.  Mgr.  Tore,  by  a  pupil  in  the  school  of  the 
Institution : — 

St,  Joseph's,  Cobra, 

Vert  Bey.  and  dear  Sir, 

We  return  you  thanks  for  the  very  nice  altars  which  you  hare 
given  us.  You  are  always  very  kind  to  us.  We  will  often  pray 
that  God  may  g^ant  you  many  graces,  and  that  our  Blessed  Lady 
may  also  take  care  of  you. 

Asking  your  blessing  and  share  in  your  prayers. 

We  remain,  Very  Rev.  dear  Sir,  most  gratefully. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
The  Deaf  Mctes  of  St.  Joseph's. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  pupils  made  their  first  Com- 
munion : — J.  Oarfan,  Wm.  O'Shaughne^sy,  Edwd.  Tighe,  Jn. 
Homtby.  Jas.  Doberty,  Pk.  Kenney,  Chr.  Fitzpatrick.  And  of 
these,  the  following  received  Confirmation  at  the  hands  of  his  Grace 
the  Most  Bev.  Dr.  Cullen : — John  Homsby,  Edward  Tighe,  Chr. 
Fitzpatrick,  Wm.O'Shaughnessy.  George  Lacey  and  Bern.  Loughran, 
having  completed  their  education,  left  our  institution  withm  the 
year. 

In  eonclusion.  Gentlemen,  while  gratefully  acknowledging  your 
considerate  attention  to  all  our  suggestions,  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  state  that  the  happiest  evidences  of  physical,  as  well 
as  mental  and  moral  improvement,  have  already  manifested  them- 
selves in  our  Mutes ;  a  small  earnest  of  the  total  reform  which  we 
hope  to  see  effected  in  them,  when  the  remaining  desirable  facilities 
in  the  management  of  the  literary  and  domestic  details  of  the  Insti- 
tution, which  a  more  extended  experience  will  enable  us  to  introdoce, 
shall  hare  been  completed. 

We  remain.  Gentlemen,  respectfully,  &c.. 

The  Chbistian  baoTBias. 

The  foUowing  letters  are  specimens  of  the  boys'  compo- 
sitions : — 

"  St  Joseph's,  Cabra,  June  22nd,  1858. 
''  Mx  nBAasar  Fathbr— On  the  4th  of  January,  the  Very  Bev. 
Canon  Grimley,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Manning,  Christian 
Brother,  and  the  three  boys,left  the  terminus  of  the  Gal  way  railway. 
The  noming,  though  dark,  was  fine.  We  left  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
were  glad  to  go  in  the  train.  We  travelled  very  quickly,  but  as  it 
was  very  dark  we  could  not  see  anything  until  we  were  some  miles 
from  Dublin.  The  train  stopped  at  Maynooth,  where  the  great 
Catholic  College  is  situated.    We  arrived  at  Mullingar  at  nine  o'clock. 
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where  we  stayed  for  a  short  time.  Mullingar  is  remarkable  for  being 
an  excellent  wool  market.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Athlone, 
where  we  saw  the  Shannon  flowing  through  the  town.  Athlone  is  called 
the  centre  of  Ireland.  I  saw  mj  native  town  of  Ballinasloe,  in  the 
County  Galway.  About  twelve  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Galway,  and 
attended  the  examinations  shortly  after.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  McEvilly,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Galwaj, 
at  the  examination.  We  were  examined  in  a  great  many  thin^;  in 
Christian  doctrine,  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  &c.  All  per- 
sons present  were  much  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  we  answered. 
We  remained  one  night  in  Galway,  and  returned  to  Dublin  by  the 
train  on  the  following  day.  We  were  much  pleased  at  seeing  Gidwaj, 
its  railway  hotel,  and  its  fine  bay,  but  were  surprised  to  see  all  the 
stones  that  were  in  the  country  about  Galway. 

<'  I  remain^  my  dearest  Father, 

**  Your  affectionate  Son, 

*'  Pbtbb  Paul  Quins." 


'*Si.  Joseph* 8,  Cobra,  June  23rd,  1858. 
**  My  dear  Father — The  boys  rise  every  morning  at  6  oclocki 
and  assemble  in  school  for  morning  prayer  at  6^  o'clock !  At  8 
o'clock  all  breakfast,  and  after  breakfast  the  boys  ^o  to  the  playground 
until  9|  o'clock.  At  9^  o'clock  we  all  assemble  m  school  and  remain 
there  until  12  a.  m.  We  learn  a  g^eat  many  things  ;  grammar,  com- 
position, geography,  globes,  astronomy,  &c.  At  12  o'clock  we  sign 
the  Angelus  Domini  and  get  lunch,  and  are  allowed  to  play  till  13^ 
o'clock.  School  begins  again  at  12^  o'clock,  and  lasts  until  3  o'clock. 
We  dine  at  3  o'clock,  and  visit  the  library  or  play  until  5  o'clock. 
Evening  studies  commence  at  5  o'clock,  and  end  at  7  o'clock,  when 
we  get  supper  and  have  play  until  7^  o'clock.  We  then  sign  evening 
prayer  and  go  to  bed.  We  are  allowed  to  walk  on  Wednesdays  and 
Sundays.  We  often  see  the  Phoenix  Park  and  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens. We  can  see  the  city,  Howth,  and  the  bay  and  mountains  of 
Dublin,  and  we  often  see  many  ships  and  steamers  coming  in  the  bay. 
The  railway  passes  very  near  to  the  Institution,  and  we  of^en  walk 
along  the  Royal  Canal.  The  country  about  St.  Joseph's  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  boys  are  very  happy  in  having  such  a  fine  Invitation. 

•*  I  remain,  my  dear  Father, 

"  Your  affectionate  Son, 

"John  Whblah." 

In  concluding  their  Eeport,  the  Committee  thus  refer  to  the 
late  lamented  John  O'Connell : — 

"  Your  Committee,  while  submitting  to  the  dispensations  of 
Divine  Providence,  beg  to  express  the  great  loss  sustained  bjr 
this  Institution,  in  the  death  of  one,  wlio,  as  Hon.  Secretary, 
assisted  us  by  his  advice,  and  cheered  us  on  by  his  example  in 
labouring  for  the  amelioration  of  the  deph)rable  condition  of 
the  poor  deaf  mute  children  of  Ireland.     In  the  annals  of  our 
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tnstitation  the  Dame  of  John  O'Gonnell  must  always  appear 
among  its  best  benefactors. 

"  It  is  oar  consolation  to  hope  that  his  Christian  and  edifying 
life  has  merited  for  him  the  crown  of  justice ;  and  that  in  heaven 
his  happiness  will  be  consummated  in  seeing  around  him  our 
poor  deaf  and  dumb^  for  whose  salvation  he  laboured  so  assid- 
uouslj/' 

The  charge,  as  pension,  for  each  Mute  is  £10  per  annum, 
but  the  total  average  cost  of  each  is  £18  per  annum.    The 
ouDgest  girl  is  8  years  old,  the  eldest  16  years :  the  youngest 
oy  is  8,  the  eldest  15  years  of  age. 

We  have  already  given  the  tables  showing  the  employment 
of  time  in  each  Institution ;  the  following  are  the  Dietary,  and 
abstract  statement  of  accounts  for  both  schools : — 
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DIETARY. 


DieUrj  on 

Sunday    ... 
Monday   ... 

TUISDAY  ... 

Weshbsday 

TfltJKSOAT 

Fmbat      .. 
Saturday 


BrMkkflMt. 


Bread  and  Milk 
Bread  and  Milk 
Stiraboat  and  MiUc 
Bread  and  Milk 
Stirabout  and  Milk 

Bread  and  MUk 
Bread  and  MUk 


Loneh. 


Bread 
Bread 
Bread 
Bread 
Bread 

Bread 
Bread 


Dinntr. 


(Bread,  Meat,> 
(  andV  egetable  ) 

Bread  and  Broth 

CBread,  Meat,> 
(  andVegetable  y 

Bread  and  Broth 

{Bread,  Meat,) 
andVegetable  3 

r  Bread,Butter, 
<  Fish  or  Eggs, 
C  andVegetable 

Bread  and  Broth 


Sapper. 


Bread  and  Milk. 
Bread  and  Milk. 
Bread  and  Milk.! 
Breadand  MiUc 
Bread  and  Milk. 

Bread  and  Milk. 
Bread  and  Milk. 
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RECEIPTS. 

£  s,    d.        £    t.    i 

To  Balance  from  Or.  June^  1857*        ...  557    2   6 

ft  B«qae8|8  rtMi¥«d  during  the  year,  156    7   0 

94  DqiiiiIiqu,         ...            ...            •••  710  18  5 

Ordinary  Bevenoe  of  the  yatr  ;-* 

„  Annual  subscriptions,      ...  •••        767    4    8 

M  PeBalon3»  &q.»  ^e.  ..«  ..•      1£6£  19    7 

„  Oard  OoUections,  ...  ...         121   15    5 

»,  Interest  on  GoTemment  Stock,      ...  77  10    6 

10  S 


£3653  18    I 


DISBUBSEMENTS. 


By  paid  Maintenance  of  Children, 
M      Salaries  to  Masim, 
„      Do.  te  Ohaplain  and  Becretaries* 
»,      Do.  I»  Oolleclora'  Conwasion, 

and  Tri^Yelling  Expenses,  &c.> 
M      Newspaper  AdYertfeenwH ; 
f,      Printing  and  Engraring 
„      Furnittire  for  New^  £istitution, 
V9      Rent    of  lnsiit«ik>ii»   Avziliary 

House  and  Committee  Rooms, 
>*      aAW  lT^pfll^lie%    •••        •».•        ••« 

ff      Expenses  of  Missions^ 

,>      Do.  attending  the  breaking  up  of 

former  Institution^      

>,      Office  requisites.  Postage,  Fuel,&c. 

Balance,  ...         ...        ... 


£ 

«. 

d. 

£    i,    i. 

1797  15  J 

180  0  0 

160  0  0 

7\ 

56 

345 

10 
3 
5 

e 

3 
5 

153  14  6 

100 
89 
31 

0 

d 

6 

0 
0 

135 
89 

0 
17 

0 

7 

861  10  n 
500  19  6 

£3653  18    1 
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Wliai  these  Instiiuiions  maj  yet  bccoD»e»tiine  alone  can  show, 
bat  judging  of  Ike  future  bj  the  experiences  of  the  past  twelve 
years,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  managed  as  they  are,  they 
will  become  warld-known  and  approred  as  are  the  great  Schools 
of  the  Christian  Brothers.  Alrody  the  advantagoi  offered  are 
fully  appreciated  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  British 
possessions  on  the  American  Coast  ]  and  we  understand  that 
young  children  are  sent  hither  from  Canada  for  instruction. 
The  male  school  at  Cabra  is  one  of  the  architectural  sights  of 
Dublin :  but  even  whilst  admiring  its  beauties,  even  whilst  ap- 
plauding the  efforts  hitherto  made,  and  marked  by  so  glorious 
a  success,  we  should  not  forget  that  there  are  4000  Deaf-mutes 
in  Ireland,  and  that  hundreds,  anxious  for  admission  to 
St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's,  are  sent  away  desponding  and  dis- 
appointed ;  there  are  no  funds  to  support  a  larger  number  than 
that  already  accommodated. 

With  these  conaiderations,and  with  the  facts  above  stated  before 
him,  we  beg  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Catholic  reader  to  the 
following,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  circular  just  issued  by  the 
Committee : — 


CATHOLIC  INSTITUTION  FOB  THB  DBAF  AND  DUMB. 

'*  Be  ye  therefore  merciful^  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful/^ 

LuKB  vi.  S6. 


The  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  respectfully  informed  that  there 
are  4000  Deaf  Mutes  in  Ireland ;  that  without  an  education, 
suited  to  their  wants,  those  poor  children  of  affliction  must  live 
and  die  without  knowing  that  a  God  exists.  There  are  200 
poor  children  in  the  Institution,  educated,  supported,  clothed, 
&c.,  &c.  There  are  hundreds  seeking  admission,  who,  alas, 
must  be  excluded  for  no  other  reason  than  want  of  means  to 
educate  them.  Will  we  permit  those  hundreds  to  live  as 
heathens  in  the  midst  of  us  ?  Who  will  refuse  to  contribute 
to  enable  the  Catholic  Deaf  Mutes  to  attain  a  knowledge  of 
salvation  ?  The  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  offered  up  every 
month,  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Subscribers 
to  this  most  useful  Institution.  Also,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is 
offered  up  every  month  fur  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  deceased 
Benefactors.    On  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month,  the  Mutes 
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who  approach  the  Sacraments,  offer  np  their  holj  Commanion 
for  the  above  intentions.  Each  morning  and  evening  the  Deaf 
Mates  pray  fervently  for  their  Benefactors. 

Mr.  John  Goghlan  has  been  appointed  to  call  on  Sabscri- 
bers  and  receive  their  contributions. 

THOMAS  GEIMLEY,  Canon, 
Secrbtary, 

Committee  Booms,  7,  Wellinffton-quay, 
Dublin,  1st  November,  1858* 


Art.  VIL— poetical  BOOKS. 

1.  The  0' Donoghue  of  the  Lakes f  and  other  Poems,     By- 

Nicholas  J.  Gannon.  London :  Bosworth  and  Harrison. 
1858. 

2.  The  Travellers  Dreamy  and  other  Poems.  By  Henrietta, 

Authoress  of"  Poetical  Pieces  on  Religion  and  Nature." 
Dublin  :  John  Robertson ;    London :  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shaU&Co.    1858. 
8.  Poetical  Pieces  on  Religion  and  Nature.    By  Henrietta. 
Dublin  :  Samuel  B.  Oldham.    1856. 

Genius  is  the  standard  of  the  human  intellect,  and  by 
which  alone  the  operations  of  the  mind  can  be  accurately 
determined.    The  productions  of  genius  are  the  only  criteria 
whence  they  can  oe  properly  judged :  there  they  are  dis- 
covered in  their  excellence  and  consummation  to  the  enquiry 
of  the  philosopher.     It  follows,  then,  that  in  reasoning  of 
the  powers  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind  of  man,  genius  and 
its  vTorks  constitute  the  legitimate  head  and  spring  of  demon- 
stration and  argument.     But  perhaps  genius  itself  is  only 
competent  to  the  task.     Be  it  so.     Were  this  sentiment, 
howeyer,  to  be  adopted  in  its  full  extent,  as  it  would  be  ex- 
treme vanity  in  any  individual  to  assume  to  himself  the 
given  qualification  and  character,  no  matter  of  great  mo- 
ment would  be  undertaken,  and  the  sublime  eflfbrts  of  mind 
must  be  fatally  discouraged.     Singularity  would  be  the 
height  of  presumption,  and  no  one  could  pretend  to  be  ori- 
^nal ;    and  by  this  the  world  would  infallibly  lose  much. 
Many  a  discovery,  many  an  invention,  is  indebted  to  a  good 
guess.     Singular  opinions,  if  they  do  nothing  more,  produce 
scintillations  of  original  thought, which  by  any  other  collision 
had  never  been  emitted;— and  this  is  something;  not  a 
matter  of  the  most  indifferent  importance,  but  an  object 
worthy  of  prosecution  and  regard .     xis  a  step  to  knowledge ; 
and  "  Fancy,  ever  the  mother  of  deep  Truth,"  may  nurture 
her  well  even  at  the  breast  of  Fiction. 

But  some  will  deny  the  possibility  of  an  original  idea. 

To  them  the  mere  assumption  will  be  ridiculous.     Locke 

affirms,  that  "  all  those  sublime  thoughts  which  tower  above 

the  clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  itself,  in  all  that 
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great  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders  in  those  remote 
speculations  it  may  seem  to  be  elerated  with,  it  stirs  not 
one  jot  beyond  those  ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  have 
offered  for  its  contemplation."  We  shall,  nevertheless,  con- 
tend for  the  creative  faculty  of  genius  in  ita  literal  signifi- 
cation, and  assert  its  power  of  creation  in  the  most  extended 
sense ;  not  only  in  the  combination  of  ideas,  but  ideas  them- 
selves, primarily  and  underived,  as  its  own  absolute  and 
independent  production.  "  Ideas  are  things,"  says  Berkeley. 
But  we  profess  not  metaphysics.  If  we  did,  and  his  position 
be  correct,  the  creation  we  claim  for  genius  is  absolute  in- 
deed. 

What  is  genius  ?  Dr.  Johnson  defines  it  thus ;  "  A  mind 
of  large  general  powers,  accidentally  determined  by  some 
particular  direction."  This  position  has  been  well  combated 
by  D'lsi^aeli  in  his  lAt^ary  Character.  Seneca  says,  and, 
after  him,  Montaigne,  that  equality  is  the  soul  of  equity; 
and  it  is  so.  We  are  all  the  same  in  the  first  principles  of 
our  conformation ;  but  circumstance,  "  that  inspiritnal  God," 
whose  tyranny  commences  even  before  our  birth,  enlaips 
and  contracts,  developes  and  destroys.  Education  does 
much,  and  habit  more.  80  far,  and  no  farther,  nature  vin- 
dicates, without  justifying,  her  uniyersal  justice  in  erery 
diversity  of  body  and  of  mind.  As  one  body  is  weak,  and 
another  strong,  so  it  is  with  diflerent  minds ;  there  are  gra- 
dations and  characters  in  each.  l%ere  is  an  idiosyneiasy 
of  mind  as  well  as  of  body;  and  as  D'Israeli  well  observes, 
*'  If  Locke  or  Newton  had  attempted,  and  p^:<Bisted  in  the 
attempt,  as  some  have,  unluckily  for  themselyeSy  to  prevail 
in  poetry,  we  should  have  lost  two  great  philosophers,  and 
obtained  two  supernumerary  Poets." 

Genius  is  an  abstract  term,  and  fonned,  as  all  abstract 
terms  have  been,  fjpom  individual  appellations.  Certain  in- 
dividuals discover  a  genius  or  aptituae  for  certain  particular 
attainments,  and  which  in  many  instances,  developes  itsrff 
to  a  predominant  character  of  intellectual  power.  Hence 
the  term  genius  was  adopted  to  express  this  aptitude  in 
general,  always  implying  the  successful  and  predominant 
development.  Dr.  Johnson  forgot  the  process  by  which  we 
arrive  at  general  terms,  when  he  constructed  his  definition. 
Ilad  he  recollected  this  process,  he  would  not  have  oonfoond- 
ed  the  terms  "  mind*'  and  "genius,"  and  would  have  re- 
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Ttrsed  the  definition  thus — **  a  determiniation  in  some  par- 
ticular direction,  accidentally  developed  by  a  mind  of  large 
general  powers."  But  how  the  mind  of  Johnson  dilated 
and  expanded,  when,  in  the  Life  of  Pope  he  describes 
the  power  of  genius,  and  swells  once  more  into  that  Ionian 
freedom  and  nobility  of  speech  which  marches  to  such  sub- 
lime music,  in  that  magnificent  passage  where,  forsaking 
for  a  moment  his  jealous  prejudices,  he  walks  abroad  in  his 
soul's  strength,  to  grasp  the  master  mind  of  Gray,  and  point 
out  to  the  world  the  pre-disposition  and  secret  propensity  of 
his  ambitious  genius  I  In  the  Life  of  Pope  he  describes 
'^  genius  as  that  power  which  constitute  a  poet,  that  quality 
without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert; 
that  enei^y  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  ani- 
mates." Common  sense  would  say,  that  genius  is  what  a 
man  is  bom  with ;  .and  perhaps,  after  all,  we  shall  not  im- 
prove the  definition  by  explaining  and  amplifying  it.  We 
shall,  however,  define  it  thus :  **  That  germ  of  native  ap- 
titude, bom  with,  and  borne  in,  the  constitutional  disposition 
of  the  human  mind,  which  developes  itself  to  a  predominant 
character  of  intellectual  power,  breaks  forth  in  the  temper, 
moulds  the  habit,  and  is  connatural  and  connate  with  the 
individual."  This  gift  of  Heaven — this  incommunicable  fa- 
culty— this  preternatural  conformation,  indeed  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  has  ingenious  and  presumptuous  sophistry 
endeavoured  to  create  by  accident,  and  originate  by  educa- 
tion,— ^influences  that  partake  in  its  developement,  and  are 
themselves  the  creatures  of  the  mind  of  man.  It  has  ap- 
propriated to  itself  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven,  and  claimed  tlie 
power  of  exerting  whatever  talent  it  elects  to  acquire.  The 
pfi^nomena  of  genius  it  has  resolved  into  mere  outward  cir- 
cumstance, forgetting  that  circumstance,  though  it  may  con- 
tract or  enlarge,  can  never  produce ;  and  with  Promethean 
audacity,  deemed,  by  adopting  the  same  means,  to  create 
the  same  aptitude ;  but  its  professors  soon  feel  that  they 
still  want  the  spark  of  animation — that  divine  energy  which 
pervades  and  exalts  the  inert  materials  of  art,  and  gives  life 
to  its  slumbering  elementa ;  and  which,  if  they  attempt  to 
possess  by  dishonest  violence,  the  vulture  and  the  rock  are 
but  feeble  emblems  of  their  vexation  and  dismay !  The  same 
sophistry  which  would  thus  deprive  ffenius  of  its  original, 
and  unaerived  existence,  would  also  deny  to  it  its  power  of 
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creation.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  its  crea- 
tive power.  Appeal  to  Philosophy,  and  she  denies  the  fact, 
and  metaphysicians  define  it  all  away  into  sensation  and 
reflection,  perception  and  combination.  With  them,  the 
sentient  is  all — tne  spiritual  nature  of  man,  nothing.  They 
profess  to  treat  of  his  mind,  and  they  confound  it  with  the 
corporeal ;  they  cannot  conceive  it  abstracted  fipom  matter, 
and  removed  from  sense.  With  them,  all  ideas  are  derived, 
and  fancy  and  imagination  phlegmatic  imitators,  or,  at  best, 
but  quick  collectors  and  appropriators  of  the  good  of  others, 
the  treasures  of  antiquity,  the  knowledge  of  the  world ;  they 
communicate  nothing,  but  derive  all.  According  to  them, 
the  sublime  and  eloquent  Barry  mistook  the  operations  of 
his  own  mind  and  the  nature  of  art,  when  he  vehemently 
broke  forth,  "  Go  home  from  the  academy,  light  up  your 
lamps,  and  exercise  yourselves  in  the  creative  part  of  your 
art,  with  Homer,  with  Livy,  and  all  the  great  characters, 
ancient  and  modem,  for  your  companions  and  counsellors!'' 
Akenside  exclaims, — 

"  Mind — mind  alone  I  bear  witness. 

Heaven  and  Earth  1 
The  living  fountain  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime  !*' 

And  so  the  mind  does  contain  all  these  wonders  in  it- 
self, and  is  truly  the  "  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame." 
but  every  mind  is  not  a  poetic  one,  that  is,  poetic  in  the 
creative  faculty.  An  age  which,  like  the  present,  has  produ- 
ced several  great  poets,  must  be  full  of  the  spirit  of  poetrv. 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Southey,  Coleriage,  Campbell, 
and  Moore,  are  above  all  this  era,  only  by  an  excess 
of  that  power,  in  which  many  thousands  participate.  They 
are  not  beautiful  and  solitary  flowers  breatning  in  the  desert, 
but  are  only  conspicuous  amongst  other  products  of  the  soil 
by  their  ricner  bloom,  and  their  finer  fragrance.  The  whole 
of  our  worthy  literature  is  more  pregnant  with  imagination 
and  passion.  There  seems  to  be  at  present  a  mingling  and 
interfusing  of  the  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  opinions  otmen. 
of  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  power,  that  perhaps  never  existed 
before  in  this,  or  in  any  other  country.  Poets  walk  not  in 
the  light  of  their  own  imagination  alone — ^but  in  thelight  shed 
fi  round  them,  by  the  imagination  of  their  brethren.  Pecu- 
liar as  was  the  genius  of  each  of  those  poets  we  have  named 
alcove, — peculiar  as  is  the  genius  of  our  living  poets,  to  him- 
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self,  and  opposite  to  each  other  their  several  theories  of  the 
art,  yet  may  we  observe  frequent  gleams  and  flashes  of  the 
one  in  the  pa^es  of  the  other,  as  they  unconsciously  lend  or 
borrow  splendour :  however  various  their  creed  and  profes- 
sions of  faith,  yet  they  are  all  priests  of  one  religion. 

This  stir  and  communion  of  thought,  feeling  and  passion, 
is  observable  throughout  that  part  of  our  literature  which  iu 
former  times  waa  uninteresting  and  contemptible — we  mean 
that  poetry  which  is  created  by  minds  not  in  the  first  rank 
of  poetical  power.  Our  merest  versifiers,  now  a  days,  may 
be  set  on  an  equality  with  men  whom  a  former  age  consi- 
dered true  sons  of  Apollo,  while  we  have  among  us  not  a 
few  poetical  writers,  who,  without  aspiring  to  the  very 
highest  honors  of  the  art,  exhibit  a  familiar  and  profound 
knowledge  of  much  of  its  subject  matter,  and  are  permitted, 
at  times,  to  behold  glimpses  of  the  glory  revealed  in  full  only 
to  the  mightier  prophets.  To  this  interestingclass  of  poets  be- 
belong  Mr.  Gannon  and  the  fair  authoress  of  The  Travellers 
Dream. 

We  can  fancy  Mr.  Gannon  before  us  now,  stepping  out 
from  a  good  breakfast  at  the  Lake,  upon  that  emerald  lawn 
sloping  down  to  the  glorious  sheet  of  water  whence  the  hotel 
has  its  name.  We  can  fancy  him,  with  four  oars,  Kerry 
O'Leary  for  guide,  and  Mat  Foley  for  bugler,  not  "  doing/' 
but  actually  studying  the  Lake.  We  can  hear  his  shouts  of 
laughter  at  Kerry's  jovial  stories  of  the  "  Killamey  wake" 
and  ''the  Quaker's  hunt  for  a  dinner  in  the  Famine  year;"and 
then  we  can  fancy  him  sitting  down  to  write  the  Legend  of 
the  0'Donoghue,nol  the  meniber  for  Tipperary,but  his  great 
ancestor  of  the  Lakes,  and  personifying  those  pretty  cham- 
ber maids  who  dance  such  rattling  jigs  in  the  smoking-room, 
as  descendants  of  the  old  chieftain's  Eva,  of  whom  he  tells 
us, — 

'<  The  hue  of  the  raven  her  dark  ringlets  8how» 

The  blue  Tiolet  sleeps  in  her  eye  ; 
The  snow's  softest  tint,  and  the  peach's  pink  glow. 

Have  pilfer *d  her  cheek  for  their  dye." 

"  Henrietta  "  has  a  pretty  name,  a  pretty  fancy,  and  is,  we* 
are  sure,  a  good,  honest-hearted  Irish  girl.     She  has  written 
two  very  charming  poems  in  the  larger  volume  before  us ; 
and  in  her  little  book,  entitled  Poetical  Pieces,  particularly 
in    her    poem  on    "  The  Death  of  John  the  JBaptist," — 
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but  from  which  we  shall  not  eiitraei,  u  it  should  be  reai 
entire  to  be  appreciated  as  it  deserves — she  has  given  us  a 
specimen  of  her  poetic  ability  most  creditable  and  promising. 
In  each  and  all  of  these  she  shows  how  folly  her  mind  is 
imbued  with  the  noble  epigraph  which  she  selects  from 
Wordsworth, — 

**  In  erery  part. 
Spirit  Difine  through  forms  of  huznaa  art/' 

"We  would  ask  Mr.  Gannon  why  he  selected  for  his  longer 
poem  the  metre  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ?  But,  let  U3 
take  things  as  they  come,  and,  thanking  the  gods  for  what 
we  get,  wait,  like  Mr.  Macauber,  for  something  to 
"  turn  up." 

The  first  thing  turning  up  worthy  of  special  note,  in  Mr. 
Gannon's  0*  Donoghue^  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  Chieftain 
and  Eva : — 


H«r  aaxloQS  stre,  while  jret  flM  maid 
In  childhood's  simple  garb  had  played, 
Deem'd  her  coy  ways  and  hearing  shy, 
The  proof  of  nafclve  modesty. 
But  when  matming  years  had  shed 
Their  crowning  rosea  on  her  head« 
With  radiant  bloom  her  cheek  had  grac'd, 
And  on  her  Up  theb'  vermeil  trac'd. 
He  tbovight  throngh  pleasure's  magic  thrall 
To  tempt  tiie  girl  in  ftestlTe  halL 
Then  did  he  spread  the  banquet  gay, 
Then  flocking  came  In  rich  array, 
The  yoothfol  nobles  of  the  plain. 
With  warrior  Tassals  in  their  train. 
Full  many  a  chief  the  maiden  woo'd, 
Full  many  in  fUt*ring  accents  sued 
To  win  her  hand ;  and  gems  and  gold 
Before  her  father's  eyes  unroU'd. 
But  useless  all  their  wily  art 
To  gain  the  lOTsly  Era's  heart ; 
And  when  her  sire  tn  suppliant  rolce 
Besought  his  child  to  make  a  dholee, 
Of  all  her  suitors  rich  and  proud. 
She  tum'd  her  head  and  wept  aload ! 
The  holy  nuns  who  oft  had  seen 
Fair  Era,  and  had  mark'd  her  mien, 
When  now  they  heard  the  wondrous  tale. 
How  wealth  and  rank  could  not  prerail 
To  win  her  heart,  would  grarely  say, 
"  The  Tell  is  her's  no  distant  day !" 
But  those  more  shrewd  had  watch'd  the  care 
With  which  she  bound  her  raven  hair. 
Had  caught  the  blaze  of  em'rald  greea. 
The  gems  and  diamonds  glitfring  sheen. 
Whose  brilliance  well  might  graoe  a  quAMi 
And  Tow^d  no  tell  that  fsee  would  hide. 
Sare  snoh  as  decks  the  sparkling  bride  i 
Her  maidens  wond'rlng  much  the  while. 
Were  wont  to  shake  their  heads  and  smile. 
As  though  they  wish'd  that  each  should 

know. 
They  would  not  treat  their  lorers  so. 


But  Una*  Ae  wfaote  locks  of  J«i 

Like  Era's,  down  her  shooMers  met, 
Her  chosen  friend,  companion  dear. 
In  all  her  mystic  wand'riags  scar. 
With  solemn  brow,  and  tOent  tongue. 
The  llreller  maMens  sate  smong. 
Sometimes  fslr  Era  and  her  maid. 
Would  walk  adeiwn  the  flow'iy  tfMiS^ 
Or  in  a  gold«embroider'd  barge, 
Skim  o't^  the  broad  lake's  mtmie  surge. 
The  awe4n8plrM  IWienDeo, 
When  Era^  boat  had  met  their  ken. 
Plying  the  drtpping  oar,  voald  leate 
The  inalds  alone  their  dreams  to  weare ; 
Then  when  o'er  hlU,  aad  lake,  aod  plain, 
The  night  oommenc'd  Its  drovqr  ralga. 
Along  the  silr*ry  path  where  shines 
The  moon's  calm  Uglit  In  twinkling  Uaei, 
Una  would  row  the  hart:,  and  tlieffis 
The  m^ds  would  dng  sooie  plalxtirt  ab; 
Or  meditate  tiU  ejriy  day 
Appeard  abore  the  mountains  grey. 
One  ere  as  flokle  April's  sun, 
His  latest  course  had  weij«pl^  nm. 
Tinging  with  beams  of  atmaon  hM 
The  qiidet  lake's  translucent  blue. 
Era,  in  accents  soft  and  clear, 
Pour*d  these  grare  words  in  Una's  esr; 
**  Bfllored  Mend,  let  balmy  sleep, 
To-nighi  vour  graiefial  senses  steisp^ 
Let  winged  dreama  your  mtad  delight, 
With  glowing  scenes,  with  ridooa  bright. 
That  in  the  arms  of  npitore  borne, 
Your  soul  may  fisast  on  Joys  tin  mora. 
For  when  to-night  the  wolf  wiU  howl. 
And  o*er  the  lake  shall  whoop  the  o«1. 
When  th«  wUd  fox  shaD  roam  tiM  AdL 
I  mean  to  work  a  woodroos  spell  \ 
My  potent  charm  win  sedc  te  make 
The  glorioas  spirit  of  the  lake 
From  ODt  lis  breast  hfe  fcnn  uoftld. 
And  conrene  with  a  mortal  hoM  r ' 
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Fill'd  with  lorpriie  ud  tecret  dread, 
The  trembling  Una  nothing  Mid; 
Bat  vhflD  thfl  evvnlBg  r««ch*d  ita  doae, 
She  press'd  her  ooudi  and  soaght  repoae. 
The  fluttering  at  bar  aaxlooa  breaat 
Deterr'd  the  coy  approach  of  rest; 
And  wild  fears  oonndng  tbroQgh  her  brain, 
Mttde  erery  hope  of  slumber  vain. 
With  noiseless  footstep  Una  glides 
From  oat  her  coocli,  and  down  the  ddea 
Of  Glena,  speeds  her  quick  porsaii, 
Till  she  had  reach 'd  the  moantain*i  foot ; 
When  there  arriy'd  and  croachiog  low. 
Beneath  a  tiroad  Artmtus  boogfa. 
She  saw  fidr  Era  on  the  strand. 
Waring  aloft  a  starry  wand. 
£ft90ons  a  noise  eame  thundering  on. 
Like  monntatn  wares,  when  tempeste  strong 
Sweep  the  Uoe  sorfue  of  the  sea, 
And  Uah  It  in  their  saraffs  glee! 
Nearer  and  nearer  eame  the  sound 
Which  made  the  mountain  <dlffii  reiboond. 
When  lo  1  a  scene  unearthly  bright, 
Bvit on  wfeoniahd  Una's  sight  i 

Fh^  o*«r  th«  tide  tram  crystal  bowers, 
The  lake-Sjrlpbs  esme   aDwreath'd  with 

flowers, 
Then  monntain  Sprites  with  erowns  of 

hsaiher. 
Came  tripping  o'er  the  mww  together. 
And  then  « Imnd  of  Elres  arrive. 
As  thick  as  awarma  aronad  a  hiTe, 
And  Phookft's  wild,  and  gloomy  OhoulSi 
Filling  the  air  with  hideous  howls, 
And  sprtghlly  VmyB  Horn  ratbs  and  dells, 
From  wooded  slopes  and  mountain  oella* 
But  last  a  noble  Knl^  there  came 
With  brow  at  pride,  and  Up  of  flame, 
More  radiant  than  the  light  whleh  shone 
Upon  the  fism'd  Hyperion ! 
His  armoor  lae^  with  flashhug  gema, 
Brighter  than  monarch's  diadems. 
Seen  through  the  pale  moon's  siWry  base, 
In  quenchless  splendor  seem*d  to  blase. 
His  plmnea  wero  whiter  than  the  speck 
Of  foam  upon  bis  chargei's  neck. 
Or  e'en  tlian  that  whioh  on  the  lake. 
In  breosoa  fresh  the  waTelets  make. 
A  sable  steed  the  knight  bestrode, 
With  noatrils  raread,  and  eye  so  proud. 
As  conscloaa  of  its  princely  loadt 
A  flood  ot  rarled  lustre  poor'd 
From  the  rieh  gems  that  deck'd  his  lord. 
And  all  around  the  trappings  wide, 
Stream'd  in  a  broad  and  brilliant  tide, 
Till  Una  deem'dL  so  mljf  d  the  glow, 
The  kalgfat's  brare  steed  was  Iris'  bow  I 
When  the  procession  ^tter'd  nigh. 
Glad  sounds  of  festhre  melody, 
From  ftdry  barpa,  fiU'd  all  the  air 
With  solteotetrains  and  hymnings  rare, 
Till  e'en  the  dasky  brow  of  ni^t, 
Belax'd  ita  ftown  in  grim  delight. 
ArrlT'd  upon  the  tawnr  strand. 
The  gnuMU&d  leaders  of  the  band, 
With  flgnres  bow'd  in  regal  state, 
A  passage  lor  the  knight  create ; 
Who,  as  his  boanding  ooorser  stood 
At  the  white  margin  of  the  flood, 
Leap'd  to  the  earth,  and  o  er  hts  mane. 
Flinging  the  richly  jewell'd  r«ia. 


Left  Vtat  steed  panting  by  the  tide, 
And  sprang  to  lorely  Era's  side  I 
At  the  flrst  impress  of  his  tread 
Old  Glena  s  monntain  bowed  its  head  I 
And  to  their  prince  in  homage  low. 
Each  tree  bent  down  on  Glena's  brow ! 

*Twas  now  that  Una's  eye  snrrey'd 
The  puro  ennobling  fire  that  played 
O'er  that  tall  knight's  majestic  face, 
And  marked  his  lofty,  martial  grace. 
His  manly  form,  his  bearing  high. 
The  speaking  langnage  of  hts  eye, 
Which  own'd  the  power  to  WU  with  fear. 
Or  draw  the  sympathetic  tear, 
To  shine  a  star  when  battle  calls. 
Or  melt  to  love  in  fentivo  halLs, 
To  burn  with  matchless  eloquencOf 
To  beam  a  grand  intelligence. 
To  flash  in  scorn,  or  passion  wild. 
And  gaze  as  mildly  as  a  child ! 
Such  was  the  knight  that  Una  riewed. 
With  all  a  man  can  boast  endued, 
A  type  of  those  whom  long  since  gone. 
Poor  Erin  mourns  so  sad  and  lone ! 
Of  princely  mien,  of  giant  size. 
In  battle  brare.  In  counsel  wise. 
Ardent  in  lore,  thoagh  quick  to  feel. 
And  draw  in  bate  th'  arenglng  steel. 
But  swift  to  qaench  Ml  rancor's  brand. 
And  gire  the  foeman  friendship's  hand  1 
Frank  in  each  feature,  warm  in  hearty 
Possessing  that  nntutor'd  art. 
Which  made  him  flrst  among  the  £reo 
For  generous  hospitality. 
His  &ith's,  his  country's  Joy  suhUme, 
An  Irish  chief  of  olden  time ! 


First  Era  gazed  upon  the  knight 
WiA  wonder  mingled  with  affright^ 
As  though  her  strange,  and  mystic  course 
Had  stung  her  heart  with  late  remorse ; 
But  soon  her  groundless  fears  had  flown. 
So  soft  his  looKs,  so  mild  his  tone. 
Una,  conceal'd  not  far  abore. 
Could  catch  the  words  which  told  his  lore. 
Could  hear  sweet  Era's  charms  obtain 
The  knight* s  high  pralso  in  meetest  stnln. 
And  listen  to  the  pledge  he  made. 
As  forth  he  drew  his  polish'd  blade. 
And  calHng  hill,  and  lake,  and  shora. 
To  hear  the  solemn  oath  he  swore. 
That,  **  If  for  seren  successire  years. 
On  each  Hay  mom  this  maid  appears 
To  meet  me  here^  and  lores  but  me. 
She.  on  the  serenth,  my  bride  shall  be  I*' 
What  anguish  fills  poor  Una's  heart, 
What  gives  the  girl  that  sudden  start? 
What  mean  those  tears,  that  drooping  head? 
Era  has  given  the  promise  dread  I 
And  Una  weeps  to  think  that  earth. 
Which  gare  this  lorely  creature  birth. 
Must  one  day  to  the  waters  blue. 
Consign  that  form,  that  heart  so  true ! 
Era  in  answer  scarce  did  speak. 
When  on  her  beaatcous.  dimpled  cheek, 
The  knight  impress'd  a  kiss,  then  flew 
To  where  his  charger  stood  in  view. 
And  as  ho  raolted  to  his  seat, 
The  Sylphs  and  Elres  their  master  meetf 
And  all  that  struige.  unearthly  train 
Resumes  its  former  ranlut  again. 
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Now  o'er  the  wide  lake's  aiiuwy  foun 
Ita  glowing  monarch  seeks  his  honie. 
Then  rose  firom  mjrlad  tiny  throato. 


In  swelling  strain,  aerial  notes. 
And  as  hia  steed  careers  along. 
The  banded  spirits  ehaiint  this  song. 


The  following  description  of  Killamey  is  a  very  admirable 
word-painted  panorama  of  a  very  glorious  lanckcape : — 


What  dreamer  borne  on  airy  wings. 
In  all  his  wild  imaginings 
Amid  the  starry  realms  of  space. 
Did  ever  in  his  wand*ring8  trace 
Such  pictorings  of  loveliness. 
Such  matchless  gorgeousness  of  dress ; 
Or  ever  sbew'd  each  wond'ring  sense 
Snch  blending  of  the  light  intense. 
With  all  the  mellow  hues  which  gnoe 
The  lines  of  beauty's  sparkling  flioe. 
As  he  on  Mangerton  who  stands, 
Viewing  the  vale  below,  commands  ? 
The  mosing  eyo  should  gase  npon 
These  scenes  when  up  the  sky  the  sun 
teaching  its  noon,  hath  pour'd  a  blaae* 
Which  glitt'ring  in  a  golden  haze, 
Paint«  with  a  bright,  transparent  glow 
The  isles,  and  lakes,  and  plains  beloir. 
Then  can  the  keen  observing  eye 
Enchantment's  wizard  charms  descry. 
And  revel  in  the  harmony, 
That  with  a  brilliant  bnuth  imprint* 
Its  form  o*er  all  in  deathless  tints. 
Till  spreading  wide  its  drowsy  links. 
In  sleep  the  soften'd  landscape  sinks. 
What  sombre,  silent  shadows  creep 
Along  the  lake-deiiondlng  steep ! 
What  lazy  mists  are  rising  o'er 
The  pebbly  margin  of  the  shore  ! 
Now  doth  the  isles  which  gem  the  tide, 
Adown  the  waters  seem  to  glide. 
And  on  their  breasts  the  tinted  grove 
Resembles  those  dark  clouds  above, 
Whicli  with  their  edge  of  silver  dye. 
Are  floating  o'er  the  azure  sky ; 
And  farther  on  see  ocean  laves 
The  rock-bound  coast  with  angry  waves, 
Crowning  each  crag,  and  summit  grey 
With  garlands  of  its  snowy  spray ; 
And  stretching  fkr  its  myriad  arms. 
In  wild  diversity  of  forms. 
Till  melting  dimly  ft"om  the  view 
It  mingles  with  the  heaven's  blue !_ 

Upon  a  more  entrancing  scene 
No  mortal  ever  gaz'd  I  ween. 
Whether  he  roved  'mid  Norway's  pines. 
Or  where  the  Alpine  torrent  shines. 
Or  by  the  Rhine's  fair  banks  had  stray'd. 
And  e'en  Italia's  plains  survey  d ; 
The  rosy  colour'd  streak  that  glows 
At  set  of  sun  on  Jura's  snows. 
The  crystal  glacier's  dazzling  light. 
Seen  on  some  stu'-resplendcnt  night, 
The  dread  Niagara's  mad  foam. 
The  crater  rending  the  earth's  womb, 
Tlie  sunrise  In  a  southern  clime. 
All  that  the  earth  contains  sublime. 
Hath  never  struck  the  rapturous  chord. 
Which  swells  the  bosom  of  the  bard. 
With  mightier  force,  or  tense  more  keen, 
Than  would  these  hiUa  and  lakes  serene! 
A  land  where  shine  such  scenes  as  these 
U  not  a  land  alone  to  please, 
Nor  was  it  meant  by  nature's  God 
That  Its  bold  shores  and  em*rald  sod, 


In  tranoM  sleep  should  ever  lie. 
To  feast  the  passing  stranger's  eye. 
'TIS  one  with  love's  undying  heat 
To  make  her  ion*8  strong  hearts  to  best, 
To  fill  their  breaats  witli  pnmd  derire, 
And  kindle  tiiere  eadl  noble  Are, 
To  rouse  their  minda  to  actire  good. 
And  make  the  qoickly-bonnding  blood 
Asalst  the  energetic  aool 
To  reach  prosperity*!  fUr  goal. 
And  with  a  strong,  determin'd  power. 
Unheeding  all  the  doods  that  lov. 
To  show  the  isle  that  gave  tbem  Mrth, 
They  do  not  shame  their  native  earth! 
On  lofty  Glena's  tufted  head. 
The  summer's  crimson  blooma  arc  die4 
And  all  the  mountain's  purple  plnmss, 
The  gorgeous  summer  sun  Ulomesi 
Now  flowers  the  yellow  dalfodfl. 
And  od'rous  honeysmckles  fill 
The  air  with  perftune,  hoUyboeka 
Are  glitfring  on  their  sturdy  stallub 
The  ever  dlmblng  jeasamine. 
Its  tendrils  with  the  rose  iatwlntb 
And  out  npon  the  diszy  crag. 
The  poppy  lifta  its  Uood-red  fla§. 
The  woods  re-echo  to  the  notaa 
Of  music  from  ten  thousand  throalik 
On  ashen  branch,  or  api^e's  spnj. 
The  speckled  thrush  outpours  bar  k^i 
From  out  some  thorn  the  blackUnTs 
In  mellow  flood  is  borne  along, 
The  robin  on  tiie  hazel  sits. 
Or  nimbly  o  er  its  branchea  fliti, 
WhUe  saiUng  placidly  on  Ugh, 
The  eai^e  cleavea  the  liqnM  sky. 

Amid  these  scenes  with  cheek  more  iiir 
Than  all  the  flowers  that  scent  the  air, 
Sat  Eva  in  a  pensive  mood. 
Gazing  npon  the  lake's  bri^t  flood. 
The  solemn  shadow  on  her  brow 
Assum'd  a  darker  ooloar  now. 
And  even  the  mystic  air  she  wore, 
Seem'd  to  have  deepen'd  more  and  wmt. 
At  times  a  bright,  uiou^  tnnaieat  tedw 
Of  wild  unearthly  Joy  would  resh 
Her  fisatures  o'er,  and  U^t  her  eye 
With  a  quick  flaah  of  ecataqr ; 
Then  fly,  and  leave  behind  no  traea 
Upon  her  calm  and  penaive  Ihce ! 
Oft-times,  aa  though  In  ^kKMny  slesp, 
Hei  looks  were  fiuten'd  on  the  deep ; 
Then  suddenly  the  eyeballi  roU'dt 
And  her  pore  aoul  would  seem  to  hoM 
Converse  with  thoaebri^t  fiMmathat  gttds, 
And  have  their  home  beneath  Ae  tide. 
Uer  harp  again  the  maid  voald  takcb 
And  all  the  neighboring  edioea  wake,  ^ 
Then  while  the  stringa  her  flngeia  mn/i, 
And  on  the  air  sweet  mnMe  cn^A, 
Lifting  her  voice  In  sllr^  sovnd. 
These  strange,  wild  woids  went  fleilinf 
round. 
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The  next  extract  is  the  bridal  of  the  Chieftain  and  Eva, 
and  ia  one  of  the  best  and  most  fanciful  in  the  poem : — 


The  eTenlag  nui  haa  long  gone  down, 

Behind  the  Toomies*  mountain  brown, 

And  midway  np  the  starry  skv 

Jhe  night's  dark  coarsers  swiftly  fly. 

Within  the  chief  of  01ena*s  tower 

The  beir«  lond  peal  proclaims  the  hour 

When  mirth,  and  song,  and  harmless  Jest, 

Shall  fill  with  Joy  each  happy  gneet 

^d  in  the  halla  what  lustre  streams  1 

What  pleasure  in  each  rlsage  beams ! 

What  gorgeous  flags  aro  floating  o'er 

The  groined  arch  above  the  door  I 

What  pomp  of  spears,  and  helm,  and  shield, 

Along  the  wa>l8  becomes  r^real'd  i 

Bat  who  could  count  the  viands  rare 

That  lay  In  princely  order  there  f 

Aame  all  the  fishes  of  the  lakes. 

Or  all  the  birds  that  haunt  the  brakes, 

And  heath,  and  fen,  that  met  the  sight, 

nl'd  oathe  chieftain's  board  that  night? 

Who  could  describe  the  nobleness 

Which  stamp'd  each  guest,  or  paint  their 

dresB? 
Jhoae  splendor  mock'd  the  rays  that  pour 
nmi  tenad  Ooloonda  s  gUtfrfaig  ore .' 

Hl^  in  the  midst  of  that  gay  crowd. 

Among  her  suitors  rich  and  proud. 

w  Era,  n>b*d  in  brtght  attire. 

Beside  her  joy  o'erpower'd  sire : 

And  never  since  her  natal  day 

^<d  beauty's  fascinating  ray 

iUtonlne  more  that  conntenanoe. 

Or  add  such  sparkles  to  her  glance, 

As  did  it  then  in  blending  hues, 

Orsr  those  features  rare  diffuse  I 

But  twaa  not  now  that  £va  shone 

In  matchless  lovelinees  alone ; 

^en  was  a  spiritual  air, 

Which,  sump'd  upon  her  forehead  fair, 

Convcy'd  a  sense  of  mystery 

To  twarj  wonder-gaslng  eye, 

m  made  each  pnaaled  mind  o'erftaught 

With  undefln'd  and  airy  thoughts 

]Tvia  pasahig  bard  to  reconcile 

^  eheexftU  looks  and  playful  smile 

Which,  wreath'd  the  maiden's  lips,  with  aU 

That  gloomy  ahade,  which  like  apaU 

At  ttmea  (though  rare)  would  ahrond  her 

^d  every  brIBIant  hue  erase ! 

una  alone  the  reason  gnessM, 

iuid  modi  it  nck'd  her  trembling  breaat. 

When  wine  and  Joy-lnsplrhig  song, 

Had  flll'd  with  ^ee  that  noble  throng, 

And  when  hia  daima  to  whi  the  maid. 

Each  chief  before  her  aptly  laid ; 

'Je  hoary  boat,  whUe  not  a  sound 

Was  heard  the  dazaling  board  around, 

io  £va  gives  his  stem  command, 

10  name  the  chief  who  owns  her  hand ! 

Now  had  arrivM  that  mystic  time, 

g;e  yet  the  mom  was  in  its  prime : 

7*«>,»tar8  begin  to  taOo  on  high, 

|Md  douda  are  scatfrlng  in  the  sky. 

5» -ged  Chieftain  searcely  spoke, 

r*^*?  »u  the  mountain  echoes  woke. 

And  thunder  on  the  distant  hills 

in  aflWghted air  with  mutfrings fills! 
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Now  dying  slowly  on  the  ear, 
Now  swelling  loud,  then  travlling  near, 
Till  all  the  castle  seem'd  to  shake, 
And  e'en  the  earth  Itself  to  quake  I 
Strick'n  with  sore  dismay  and  dread. 
Each  guest  nprais'd  his  wond'ring  head. 
And  chiefs  who  blanch'd  not  in  the  field. 
The  hne  of  pallid  faar  reveai'd  1 
The  gold-hair'd  morning's  earliest  streak, 
Began  to  light  each  tow'ring  ])eak. 
Nor  did  the  torture  of  suspense. 
Long  captive  hold  each  palsied  sense. 
For  on  the  lake,  and  near  at  hand, 
Appear'd  a  glorious  glitt'rlng  band, 
Whose  radiance  like  the  noon-day  sun, 
No  eye  could  bear  to  gaze  upon  1 
Each  foremost  Nymph  had  silver  wand. 
Which  twlnkl'd  In  her  snowy  hand ; 
And  o'er  her  drooping  shoulders  flung 
A  gold-embrolder'd  mantle  hung, 
Which  Jnst  allow'd  the  eye  to  see, 
A  beltT'of  flgur'd  Ivory, 
Inlaid  with  gem  and  precious  8tone» 
Which  form'd  a  star-resembling  zono* 
Next  burst  upon  the  view  a  troop 
Of  Maidens,  in  a  graceful  group. 
Of  beauty  rare,  with  airy  forms, 
Bearing  bright  harps  upon  their  arms ; 
Which,  ever  as  soft  fingers  swept, 
Deltdous  music  gently  crept 
Above,  bdow,  afar,  around. 
Breathing  Enchantment  in  its  sound  1 
Behind,  the  dazzl'd  eye  survey'd 
>  Myriads  of  Sprites  in  rank  array'd ; 
Attir'd  In  motley  colonr'd  dress. 
The  light  form'd  Fahies  onward  press, 
And  the  gay  Sylphs  who  live  in  caves 
Far,  far  below  the  glaasy  waves. 
Some  wore  as  wreathe  upon  the  brow. 
The  verdurous  Arbutus  bough. 
While  other  Fays  thdr  temples  dress'd 
With  spray  that  tips  the  waves*  white  crest ; 
And  every  beauteous  hue  that  glows. 
And  every  bloom  the  summer  knows. 
To  deck  this  train  brought  all  their  aid, 
And  hdghten'd  the  charms  it  display'd  I 
Now  on  a  steed  as  black  as  Jet, 
A  noble  Knight  the  vision  met, 
His  aspect  brighten'd  by  a  gleam 
Of  kingly  dignity  supreme. 
Whose  blaalng  armor  flashed  a&r, 
Like  some  intensely  shining  star  I 
Beside  him  tripping  o  er  the  wave, 
Whose  crystal  top  her  ankles  lave. 
Bearing  a  crown  of  sparkling  sheen, 
A  lovdy  water  Nymph  was  seen ; 
Who,  as  across  the  tide  she  flew, 
Brush'd  from  the  crown  the  morning  dew. 
When  Eva's  eager  gUmdng  eye 
Did  in  the  throng  the  knight  descry. 
She  rose  from  off  her  seat,  and  stood 
In  a  majestic  attitude  i 
Then,  pointing  to  the  waters  clear. 
Where  check'd  the  band  its  swift  career, 
While  gllsfnlng  tears  begemm'd  her  check, 
Thus  to  her  sire  did  Eva  qteak. 
"Father!  obeying thv command 
To  tdl  thee  who  shall  own  my  hand, 
I  answer,  yonder  chieftain  bravo, 
Whose  fiery  steed  disdains  the  wave, 
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Upon  iHr  white  ni  ck»  one  irj  on*; 
And  olllnc  Una.  bid  fair  uke 


ien  on  Iwr  hud  t  lllf  'Ktib, 

le  plBc*ii,  whOM  EDpa  Ilk*  tUttr  ifaii 

f  the  nplnl  aUIn  dcKendlrt, 
bite  itin  «t  d  on  thil  wonll'rtiw  U 
» loidf  En  nutaftd  Hong  I 
irs  llghttr  nimble  tluin  (he  Own 


The  shorter  poems  in 
perusal ;  we  speciallj  cc 
ne  Fairy  Well.  These 
thorough  Irishman,  and 
our  national  legends. 

TAe  Court  oj  Apollo,  i 
are  bright  and  fancirtil.  1 
make  up  the  areateppart 
to  all  our  readers. 

Henrietta  tella  ub,  in  \ 

"  la  fiuba^tting  thli  little 
Anthoreig  deiires  to  state,  tt 
been  to  sh^w  the  relative  ii 
Foetrj.  In  the  tirst  tmie,  I 
souificatlon  of  Music,  she  bu  i 
of  the  Tyrol  in  the  time  of  Ni 
tion  of  the  cooduot  of  the  wi 
Ehe  h&9  taken  the  authoritj  al 
of  Europe.  In  the  third  tal> 
of  ChristiaiiB  under  the  Bonii 
ance  with  Gibbon,  and  also  w 
The  AuthoreiS  fears  that  hei 
out,  and,  for  the  sab*  of  the  i 
narrate,  could  with  that  the  i 

Into  more  experienced  I 
have  fallen,  but  time,  ] 
strengthen  HeDrietta'a  wii 
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droops,  yet  she  never  comes  down  toO  suddenly,  and  when 
she  does  reach  the  ground,  she  rises  gracefully  again  ; 
80,  we  say— courage,  Henrietta—"  II  monde  h,  di  dii  ha 
pazienza." 

Religion  without  cant,  that  is  God,  a  God  of  Love,  is 
the  actuating  spring  of  all  our  poetess'  inspiration  ;  and 
she  dwells  with  especial  pleasure,  both  to  herself  and  to 
the  reader,  on  all  those  portions  of  the  Redeemer's  life, 
in  which  her  own  sex  were  actors.  The  following,  which  is 
ahnost  the  entire  of  a  poem  entitled  TAe  Women  at  the 
Cross,  furnishes  a  very  fair  specimen  of  her  powers : — 


^IVaa  night  in  Salem  *•  glowlBg  land ; 

The  rote  lier  dreaa  had  folded  up ; 
And  lepbyTB,  with  deroted  hand. 

Had  abut  the  lily's  incense-cop ; 

When  lOf  there  htirst  upon  the  scene 
A  nlght-flow'r  of  re^Iendent  dye. 

Of  purer  and  m(ne  noble  mien 
IsaD  all  thow  dreaming  bUMaomfl  nigh. 

Alaal  alaa !  that  sonbeams  fliir 
Midit  never  bless  that  tender  form, 

WbUm  stood  alone,  with  boaom  bare. 
Beady  to  front  the  fleroest  storm. 

Tet  l^«ehr  did  that  stainlets  breast 
Hie  soft,  nectaitons  dew  inbale ; 

And  er'ry  breese  that  was  its  goest 
Bore  ftvlghta  of  perftme  down  the  vale. 

Tcs,  each  waa  ICary's  holy  Child, 
That  now  at  starlight's  noon  was  bom, 

A  nlglit  flow'r,  meek  and  ondefll'd. 
Whom  jdeaaore's  sun  might  neTer  adorn. 

TboQgh  lovelier  than  the  sons  of  earth. 
Ha  stood  mcpoaad  to  grief  and  shame; 

Tet  o'er  him — even  from  his  birth— 
The  Splrtt*a  geolal  ftUness  came. 

His  love  some  ptreciona  gift  bestow'd 
On  an  who  songfat  it  at  hla  hand ; 

Who,  while  their  hearta  with  pratie  4^er- 
<owed, 
nisplay'd  that  treaaore  throngh  the  land. 

Olfaryt  aa  thoa  standeat thara— 

His  cross  of  agony  in  view, 
Thyself  a  hne  one,  bow'd  with  care— 

Say,  have  old  Simeon's  words  come  true  ? 

For  haa  not  aorrow*B  Icy  steal 

Pierced  to  thy  bosom's  ahrlnUag  core? 
]>oth  not  each  sevailng  heart^string  feel 

That  misery's  cup  la  foaming  o'er  ? 

Tet  cannot  He,  whose  holv  spell 
Came  o'er  thee  In  thy  vlrgbi  aprlng, 

Kow  Beatly  whisper,  ••  all  is  wall,- 
And  sack  the  poison  from  the  sting? 

Can  he  notaay,  «*  *tla  glory's  prioa, 
A  rock  to  cnrb  death's  endless  flood* 

The  great,  long.pfomlsed  saerifloa,— 
*Tls  Pity  with  a  veU  of  blood  7*' 


But  now,  0  gentle  Mercy  *  cumi  thou  tell 
What  form  is  that  thoa  seem'st  to  love  so 

well. 
That  form  o'er  which  thy  soft,  enahadowing 

wlnff» 
With  briKht,  seraphic  joy,  is  flotterlng  7 
Thou,  faireat  child  of  Heav'n  I  and  thoa 

alone. 
Canst  rightly  make  that  drooping  weeper 

known. 
Hark  I  in  what  dnhset  accents  she  ropliea^ 
**  O  *tls  a  long-lost  danghter  whom  I  prise ! 
A  Jewel  found  on  sin's  dark,  desert  strand, 
Now  polishing  for  yon  celestial  land  i 
*Tla  one  who  late  was  doth'd  In  homing 

shame, 
O  woman  I  bloah  not  whan  thon  haar'at 

her  name; 
*Tis  one  reoeiv'd  by  Ood»  though  sptmi'd 

hymen,— 
Angels  n^oice !  'tis  Mary  ICagdalen.*' 

0  Mary  I  have  thy  scomers  ever  read 
The  star  of  feme  that  hangs  above  thy 

head? 
Now  brief  the  time  tttl  that  inspired  star 
Shall  have  its  melting  light  diffused  afar ; 
For  *twaa  thy  pardon&g  Maater'a  bold 

command 
To  tell  thy  touching  tale  in  every  land ; 
0  yes  *  where'er  hla  dauntless  champioaa 

teU 
Of  Heav'h  and  hoUneas,  of  sin  and  bell ; 
Whether  *mid  hoary  mounts  whose  hmg- 

flown  youth 
Was  woo'd  not  by  the  numly  voice  of  Truth, 
But  who,  ev'n  now  in  this  their  aged  time, 
I^e^  and  rqjoice  to  hear  that  noble  chime ; 
Or  valleys,  snifeited  with  sweets  intense, 
And  flowering  oat  in  wUd  maenificence, 
With  fields  all  hallow'd  to  the  Rose's  reign. 
And  shades  that  cradle  plants  of  oholeer 

stain; 
Or  mid  those  rainbow  spots  that  softly  rest. 
Like  bridal  gems,  on  ooeaa's  throbbing 

breaat, 
Those  coral  Isles  where  savage  chieftains 

dwell. 
And  Superstition  digs  her  lampless  cell ; 
Or  where  the  desortbreeieiswand  ring  free 
Along  the  roiy  sands  of  Araby; 
Where  the  wild  forest  shouts  an  awful  hymn 
O'er  red  men,  eouch'd  amid  Ita  cloisters 

dim; 
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Bcsido   sweet  fouctains,  loT^d  t>y  Oreek 

romance ; 

Or  on  the  lake's  ceralean  exi»Qse ; 

Yos,  M'hethcr  iu  the  bright  and  palmy 
£ast, 

Where  Nature  freely  spreads  her  daintiest 
feiist  ; 

Or,  'uud  the  yoathftil  glories  of  the  West, 

Who^e  glajit  pow'rs  stiU  dumber  in  her 
bri-ast ; 

Or  where  the  Southern  zephyr's  genial  wing 

With  a  voice  like  pleasant  dreams  is  mur- 
muring. 

Tliat  Miij^^  whose  sweet  caresses  ofl  delay 

Ev  n  >\'arrior  D(»pth  upon  Ids  gloomy  way  ; 

Or  where,  all  cowering  'ne&th  his  load  of 
snows, 

The  Nortti  his  flaring  borealis  shows ; 

O  Mary  !  eren  there  they'll  speak  of  thee, 

Thy  penitence,  thy  love,  thy  constancy. 

Behold!  far  oft  in  some  benighted  land« 
A  little  group  of  dark-bi  ovr''dll8t'nera  stand. 
While,  w  ith  surprise,  they  hear  thy  bleated 

talc; 
But  mark !  yon  aged  warrior's  clieek  is  pale ; 
Oh  !  there's  a  frozen  fountain  in  his  breast, 
That  now  is  waking  from  its  chilly  rest; 
Thy  burning  lore  has  thaw'd  ita  stubboni 

ice, 
And  soon  'tis  clear  as  streams  in  Paradiae ; 
While  o'er  his  heart  lU  healtlifal  waters 

bound. 
Refreshing  all  that  thirsty  desert  ground ; 
Till,  flowing  o^er,  it  bursts  upon  the  sight 
Tn  one  resistlesii  sliow'r  of  teardrops  bright; 
For  the  fountain,  thus  tmaeal'd  by  UeaTen't 

decree ! 
Is  that  of  tenderness  and  sympathy. 

Bntrnow  another  scene  absorbs  our  eye ; 

Lo  !  't]S  a  Christian  temple,  fair  and  high ; 

Many  are  there  whose  heart>gush*d  tones 
ascend; 

Many  arc  there  whose  voices  idly  blend ; 

Yet  soon  on  one  alone  is  turned  our  gase; 

She  calmly  listens  to  the  song  of  praise ; 

Yet  not  with  feelings  of  entranced  despair. 

Like  some  doom'd  captive,  when  the  morn- 
ing air 

Brings  to  hUi  cell  the  early  eackoo's  call. 

Or  the  clear  gush  of  mountain  waterfUl; 

For  oh  !  his  boyhood  lored  such  moidc  fl-ee. 

And  bitter  is  that  sigh,**  'tis  nought  to  me:" 

But  her  deluded  mind  endures  no  pain 

At  its  own  difloordanoe  with  the  saintly 
strain; 

Her  careless  ear  finds  not  its  swelling 
soul.— 

Just  like  some  emptr  sound  it  seems  to  roll. 

Tis  over  now ;  and  hark  1  the  gracious  call 

Of  the  glad  gospel  seeks  the  hearts  of  all ; 

The  preacher's  voice  is  soft,  expressive 
clear, 

Its  touching  thrill  alone  mi|^t  start  a  tear; 

But  what  rich  words  are  those  tliat  gently 
flow, 

'Mid  the  strange  hush  ?  why  rose  that  fer- 
vent glow. 

That  deep,  warm  flush  of  feeling  which  we 
see 

Diffusing  o'er  his  brow  so  tremblingly  ? 

O  list !  he  speaks  of  one  who  meekly  crept 

Unto  her  Master's  feet,  and  softly  wept; 


Whose  tears,  eombin*d   with  streams  cf 

fhigrant  spice, 
Flow'd  o*er  those  feet,  a  pleasing  saaitlce. 
Because  tliey  savoured  of  that  sweeter  love 
^  Which  in  her  breast  was  flntt 'ring  UWe  s 

dove ; 
He  tells  of  how  she  wiped  each  drop  awtj 
Ev'n  with  the  rich  dark  locks  that  roaod 

her  lay ; 
Tells  how  her  lips  bestow'd  (heir  t«ader 

Iviss,— 
But  leaves  the  heart  Itsdf  to  patat  ber 

bliss 
When  all  her  heavy  load  o(  sin  fell  down, 
And  Christ  recelv'd  tt  gladly  as  a  ctowq  ; 
And  told  the  child  of  faith  she  was  forgir  b, 
Bade  her  depart  in  peace,  and  hopt  Ibr 

Heav^. 
But  then  his  voice  grows  softer.deeper  s£lf. 
And  sinks  into  the  heart  with  fuller  thiill, 
As  he  repeats  tlM  Saviour's  firm  decree. 
(Which  had  been  Just  fulfill  d  so  sokamly) 
That  o*er  the  world,  where'er  himself  w 

tan^t, 
There,  too,  those  deeds  of  love  whieb  die 

had  wrou^t 
Should  be  reveal'd,  and  handed  down  to 

A  sweet  memorial  of  ber  lowly  name. 
The  ttde  is  done;  he  shuts  the  precioss 

Rook, 
And  gazes  on  the  crowd  with  earnest  knt-. 
With  stnmg.perBoasl  ve  ardour  doth  impUm 
Entreat,  iuTlte,  each  soul  to  come  sad  pear 
Its  sins,  its  sorrows,  on  that  gentle  Lord,— 
0  yes  I  to  come  this  night  with  gladaeend; 
To  lean  npon  his  strength,  and  fesr  so 

firown* 
Arm'd  with  the  cross,  to  battle  toward  the 

crown; 
He    speaks  of  angd  welcamei^  eadlaa 


How  tenderly  he  lingereth  sUil  to 
He  is  a  stranger  in  that  varied  seeae. 
His  own  loved  flock  are  fed  "ndd  vaUe?! 

green; 
Yet  his  quick  eye  discerns  the  ovteas's 

form. 
And  silent  pnyer  sends  up  Its  beavlBSi 

warm. 
Few  moments  moire,  and  then  the  partiac 

hjmm 
Is  sofUy  soaring  throng^  the  twili^tdim; 
But  still  for  Aer  that  music  lives  hi  vain. 
Still,  asbefore.  she  searoely  heeds  its  stx^ : 
Yet  not,  as  then,  with  idle,  passive  bressi, 
For  a  stnmge  pow*r  hath  broken  «a  hff 

rest. 
She  thinks,  she  faeb;  O  Magdako!  liks 

thee. 
She  lets  her  heart  yield  up  its  vanity ; 
And  now,  that  bandage  gone,  It  leans  iti 

need. 
For  the  dark  woimds  glare  cot,  snd  ttdj 

bleed. 
Ah  l  that  harsh  covering  had  no  balm  to 

shed, 
But  poison  was  Inwove  with  eViy  thread ; 
With  horror  she  reviews  her  former  way; 
She  shrinks,  yet  iM^iea.  and  almeat  tries  (o 

nniv  * 
She  thinks  if  that  sweet  Savloar  esnU  he 

fonndf 
Far  ofl;  or  near,  if  but  on  earthly  grosad. 
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Sbe*d  flj,  and,  at  hU  footstool  bending  low. 
Love  btm,  like  that  blest  Mary  long  ago ; 
Bat  he's  Dot  here,  his  face  she  cannot  sec, 
How  then  ensure  his  love's  reality  ? 
Perchance  on  her  he  would  refasc  to  smile, — 
Uight  not  that  penitent  have  been  less  vile  ? 
So  speaks  the  wildering  voice  of  unbelief. 
And  still  keeps  back  the  sinner  lYom  relief. 
Forbids  the  infant  Faith  to  lift  her  eye. 
And  see  that  same  Redeemer  thron  d  on 

liigh. 
Ready  to  welcome,  pity,  pardon  all 
Who  raise  their  hearts  to  him  with  humble 

call. 
Bat  He  who  wakes  a  alomb'ring  aoul  is 

strong; 
And,  ere  another  Sabbath  brings  its  song, 
0  Xary  I  she  has  come  with  trust  sincere — 
Thy  tale  has  won  for  thee  a  sister  dear. 
Then  calm  those  weepings  o'er  thy  bitter 

loss; 
Salvation's  i>almy  wreath  becrowns  that 

Cross; 


And  thoa.who  hast  the  pow'r  of  evil  known, 
Who  feel'st  almost  as  If  thyself  alone 
Was  guilty  of  the  loved  one's  wondrous 

woe, 
Canst  thou  not  joy  at  Satan's  overthrow  ? 
Oh  !  hast  thou  no  faint  vision  of  the  mom 
When  he  shall  burst  the  boasting  giave 

with  scorn; 
And  thou,  devoted  one.  shalt  hasten  there, 
While  yet  the  dew-dioiis  chill  the  drowsy 

air. 
And,  gazing  in,  two  sun-like  nnpcls  sec. 
Sitting  in  pure,  exultant  majesty  ? 
Has  hope  no  prophet  wliisper  of  the  voice 
That  then  shall  bid  thy  faithful  arml  rejoice. 
When,  like  sweet  honey  dropping  on  thy 

heart. 
A  fond,  familiar  "  Mary"  makes  thee  start, 
And  turn  thy  weeping    eyes  with  swift 

accord, — 
Then  cry  **  Rabbonl"  to  thy  risen  Lord  ? 


The  following  lines  from  Ease  and  Euaenie,  the  first 
tale  in  TAe  Travellers  Dream,  refer  to  the  blindness  of  the 
heroine : — 


In  early  childhood's  raddy  hours 
No  Teil  was  o'er  her  pleasant  eyes ; 

And  mem*ry  nursed  a  dream  of  dowers, 
And  rich,  star-dimpled  asore  skies. 


But  nought  could  e'er  convince  the  maid 
That  such  fair  scenes  to  earth  were  given; 

She  said  her  intant  soul  had  stray  d 
Back  to  its  tempting  home  in  lleav'n. 


Again,  we  have  an  allusion  to  a  well  known  custom 
among  the  Alpine  shepherds : — 


"*  Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  ahont  the  Alpine 
billa, 
As  the  OTening  echoes  go ; 
*Twaa  the  ahepherds  that  ait  by  the  lofty 

rllla, 
Wbogare  the  word,  and  downward  it  thrills 
To  their  mates  in  the  mead  below. 


All's  still;  but  hark!   from  the  Tordant 
height 
That  voice  comes  pealing  again ; 
*'  Goodnight,  goodnight,  till  our  fields  are 

bright. 
Till  God  doth  send  as  Hla  golden  light; 

Brothers,  amen,  ameu ;" 
And  Kcho  takes  flight  with  her  wings  of 
might. 
And  repeats  *'  goodnight,  amen. 


The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Tyrolcse  army,  when 
marching  to  battle : — 


It  is  not  the  mom  with  her  delicate  hum 
That  wakes  to  the  heart  each  rustling 
valley, 
Bttt  the  feet  of  the  brave,  as  they  come, 
tiiey  come. 
As  tram  north  and  soath  they  swiftly 
sally. 
By  the  Elaach,  black  with  Its  passionate 
race. 
There   pasaeth  a   nobler  and  mightier 
stream; 
In  the  Talley  of  Inn  they  are  marching 
apace,    • 
Where  the  shaded  gold  of  the  maize  doth 
gleam; 
And  the  ardent  sons  of  Adigd 
With  banners  of  beauty  pursue  their 
course; 
Till  soon,  all  form  one  shining  display. 
As  they  meet  their  Kalear'a  veteran  force; 


Then  away.  In  glory  and  strength  they  go, 
And  war's  wild  march  is  heard  *mid  the 
mountains, 
Now  thrill  in  gly  loud,~now  mellow   and 
low. 
Or  coming  fh)m  far  with  a  concert  of 
fountains ; 
Hark  !  hark  I  its  magnificent  melody  seems 
Like  Liberty  cheering  her  champions' 
array; 
And  hearts  bound  up   to  the  region  of 
dreams. 
As  trumpet  and  drum  go  rolling  away. 
And   the  chiming  treble  rings  over  the 
streams, 
Like  a  host  of  tinkling  fairies  at  play. 
Sweet  tides  of  blessings  and  praises  pour 
From  the  throngs  that  stand  at  each  cottage 
door; 
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"  Look,  look, 'tU  ay  ton.  bew  doMb 
Ci1»  ihe  with  ths  lock!  ■>  iteodtr 


Again,  we  have  the  8( 
the  tale  where  the  atnuif 
over  her  dead  brother.  . 
offers  her  his  home  and  p 


A  Mai  l>\uloriltrf  Ihrou, 


Srtll  more  nmn'd  nnd  dnr  •boaia  gr 
CUkj«i|  o]l>et«i»of  t»lr)-cli»nii»; 

Affllctidglrl  ]   iwuljUnd  like  thst" 


'■  Tbow  aiDllelMa  llpi-llut  pseHre'bi 

IVnji  ■  cold  iiaiita  on  mj  jjjbt 
Jiut  n<  I  Hd.  rorukm  luJd 

Ern  )o  the  genu.  Iho  flow  n.  tbs  E 

Then,  putting  her  aitr 
unbelief,  he  saya ; — 
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But  thou,  but  thou,  bright  Alplue  Rose .' 
Like  some  clear  IaIub  in  meek  repose, 
Thy  fklth  receives  God's  light—and  glows. 


The  next  paasage  we  quote  is  that  describing  the  fall  of 
the  avalanche  on  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops.  The 
authoress,  in  her  notes,  gives  an  historical  account  of  this 
circumstance : — 


It  WM  0Td«ln'4  that  onee  again 

Hope  ihonld  illume  the  Alpine  glen : 

There,  where  the  gentle  chamois  stirs 

'Mid  toftjr  labyrintlis  of  firs. 

The  mountains*  rough-trained  guardians 

He, 
With  gasping  breath  and  straining  eye  i 
While  boldly  march  the  boastftil  toe 
Down  In  the  thread-like  pass  tjelow ; 
Proud  casques  show  forth  the  daylight's 

streams. 
Clear  as  the  bright  young  soldier's  dreams 
Show  tides  of  ^ories  to  be  won. 
Ere  yet  UfSe't  spaiUing  course  Is  run ; 
O'er  blades,  that  seem  like  waving  light. 
The  living  sunrays  flash  their  flight, 
Embradiig  them  in  qnlT'rlng  play. 
As  if  those  swords  were  pure  as  they, 
Lttw  orieni  sunset's  glist'nlng  train. 
When  lephyrs  breathe  a  quickening  strain. 
That  pageant  sweeps  Its  stately  smile 
Through  the  lone  mountains*  high  defile ; 
While  martial  symphonies  are  bounding, 
And  battle's  tinkling  trappings  sounding; 
And  many  a  langhing  word  of  Jest 
Springs  up  from  the  light  and  careless 

breast. 
But  hark  1  the  massive  woods  o'erhf  ad 

Are  rent  by  sounds  of  mighty  rushing ; 
Down,  down,  with  hot.  impetuous  tread- 
Like  new-born  cataracts  outjsusbing 
From  craggy  wombs  of  darkness  old,— 

The  mountains*  daring  leglona  leap. 
And,  with  flush'd  brows  and  bosoms  bold. 

Plunge  Into  combat's  deathful  deep  ; 
Tet  ere  the  struggle  waxes  warm. 
That  mount  which    voUey'd  down  the 

storin^ 
As  if  insplr'd  with  furious  seal. 
As  if  Ita  granite  heart  could  feel 
A  yearning  for  those  champion  bander 
Battling  below  with  fervent  hands  t 
Aa  If  aibam'd  to  stand  serene 
'Mid  such  a  fierce,  combostlve  scene- 
First  gives  a  rnmbUiu  heave  which  thrills 
To  the  still  depths  of  dlsUnt  hlUs  ; 


Then,  girding  her  huge  lolos  iritb  thun* 

der. 
And  challenging  eternal  wonder, 
The  hoary  mother  with  delight 
Follows  her  children  to  the  fight  ;— 

Lo  1  'tis  the  awttti  avalanche ! 
Away,  away,  with  shivering  knell. 
As  though  a  host  of  planets  fell. 
It  reels  into  the  quaking  dell, 
Crown'd  with  destruction  terrible, 

Making  the  very  sunbeams  blsnobe ; 
And  grasping  In  Its  ravenona  grave 
Two  nations'  blossom  of  their  brave. 
A  grim,  wild  calm,  a  pulseless  hush 

Succeeds  the  nervous  tragedy  ; 
Clear  sounds  the  Blsaoh's  gloomy  gush. 

On,  on  careering  to  the  sea  ; 
An  emblem  of  that  solemn  rush 

Of  life  into  eternity. 
In  sullen  glory  at  their  deed. 

Like  Amazons  the  mountiUns  stand  ; 
**  Man  !  touch  us  not,or  meet  your  meed«" 

Seems  trac'd  in  frowns  along  thelrlmnd. 
Prostrate  within  that  fated  pass 

Lie  youth,  age,  Taiour,  love  and  joy ; 
Crush  d  small  In  one  unheavlng  mass 

The  veteran  claeps  his  dreamy  boy  { 
The  pictur'd  girl's  unoonsclous  smUe 
(The  only  smue  that  lingers  here) 
thinks  in  that  opening  heart  the  while. 

With  fearful  faithfulness  }  Just  near 
There  shines  a  little  braid  of  gold i 

Torn  from  the  lover's  blooding  arm. 
And  round  those  stones,  so  rough  and 
cold. 

Forced  to  entwine  Its  silken  charm. 
O  France '  within  thy  field*  and  bowers, 

Bavaria  I  on  thy  fer-spread  plains. 
Tour  daughters'  eyes  shall  give  ye  show- 
ers; 

And  love  shall  rue  the  Tyrol's  ohalna. 
When  pomp's  vain  vapour  melts  away. 

When  bursts  the  day -klns's  bubble  gem, 
O  God  I  may  none  be  heard  to  pray 

The  mountain  ttill  to  cover  them. 


The  subjoined  verses  are  sung  by  the  blind  daughter  of 
the  Tyrol  when  leaving  her  mountain  home  : — 


Then  wildly  glorious  mountain  breese. 

That  ridest  paae  my  liead  ! 
So  ricAi  with  rushing  melodies 

From  the  ravhig  rapid's  bed  , 
1  blend  with  tliee  my  last  Ikrewell, 

A  playmate's  fond  fturewell. 

My  old,  solt-mstling  OTergreen, 

I  leave  a  charge  with  you  i 
When  flowers  onoe  more  perfhme  the 
soene, 
O  tell  them  I  was  true ! 
That,  though  they  alept,  I  said  farewell. 
Olve  them  my  lone  £»rewell. 


Perchance  my  nurnllng  violets 

Hear  it  beneath  their  clay. 
And  oft,  when  dew  each  bosom  wets. 

With  pensive  breath  shall  say 
They  b^o  a  dream  of  sad  farewell, 

Their  Mountain  Lark's  farewell. 

Sweet  was  thv  shade,  my  lowly  home. 

So  largely  blest  of  God  ; 
Ah  I  be  was  never  wont  to  roam. 

Who  presses  the  8oldier*s  sod  ; 
To  thee,  and  many  a  friend,  farewell. 

Earth's  homes  must  bear  farewell. 
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Aod  few  wboM  hearts  have  vrarmlj  beat. 
Bat  know  that  sound,  ftrewell ; 

With  memory's  household  words  *tii  set. 
And  hath  a  Ufe-long  spell  i 

Ye  tender  ftiends  1  I  weep  fSsrewcll, 

M;  heart  bloeds  oat  fareweU. 

Mj  own,mjr  noble  fatherland! 
Bold  mountains  of  the  brave. 
Crowned  hj  a  tragic  glorj's  hand  ; 


Scene  of  mj  brother*s  crave ! 
I  linger  yet  to  nj  flurewdU, 

I  cennot/cd  fsrtwdL 

Ob  I  when  on  Heavein's  aerfal  tVte 

Tm  borne,  with  ridon  free, 
ni  wave  c«eh  wondering  world  atU» 

Till  I've  gamed  down  on  thee ; 
But  list !  *e  eomee,  now,  now,  ferawtll! 
Echo  thy  child's  fiutveU. 


The  following  images  occur  in  the  deacriptioii  of  her 
journey : — 


There  was  a  ghost-like  lorelinees 

Abroad  upon  the  hills  below  ; 
Like  to  a  sleeping  angel's  dress 

Appeared  the  glorious  moon^nptenow; 
Or  if  that  fair,  ethereal  scene. 

So  softly  cold,  so  brightly  pale^ 
80  meek  in  miO^s^J  t^rene. 

Might  have  its  like  in  earthly  tale. 


*T would  be  a  young  and  qoeenbr  bride 

Who,  In  her  Ioto s  delight fblhonr. 
By  some  mysterious  stroke  had  dkd. 

And  lay  within  her  Dly  bower.^ 
L«y  there  in  still  and  touching  sttte. 

With  all  her  marriige  garments  on. 
While  death  with  tender  reTorenee  sets 

Ua  such  a  chaately  beaoteons  one. 


JRose,  having  by  the  power  of  her  wild  music  succeeded 
in  arousing  the  dormant  soul  of  Eugenie^  returns  to  ber 
beloved  land  to  die.  In  speaking  of  the  glories  which  she 
hopes  to  have  revealed  to  her  in  He$ven,  sue  thus  mentions 
the  sea : — 


Put  the  sea,  that  mvstery  so  dear. 

That  raver  whose  dreams  I've  longed  to 

hear. 
Ah !  it  hath  many  a  pass  of  death, 
Can  Heaven  smile  on  its  rolling  breadth  ? 


Must  Its  glonr  be  lost  to  me  ?  alae ! 
Yet  no !  by  Thy  Throne  Is  a  eea  of  glJ» 
And  Ml  oatch  toe  heave  of  a  crystal  wave. 
Lo  !  there  It  ls,^-«nd  with  aef  «•*  yrsvi. 


The  Picture  is  the  title  of  the  second  story  in  The 
Traveller's  Dream,  We  give  the  passage  which  describes 
the  meeting  of  two  hostile  ships  at  night,  and  the  death  of 
Lucelle : — 


The  roar  of  a  great  majesty 

Is  lifted  up,  as  tliw  lull  sva,  » 

Run  wild  with  power,  rears  files  on  files 

Of  towering,  glassy,  ebon  plies. 

All  pinnacled  uith  curling  snow, 

Tlien,  breathing  thunder,  lays  them  low. 

Strong  hearts  lie  captive  in  their  quskings. 

These  boards  have  caught  the  aspen's 

fthakings ; 
With  what  rude  rsptnte  files  the  blast ; 
But  the  worst  hour  is  gaining  fast ; 
It  comes,  for  with  the  next  fierce  wind 
The  meeting  crash  is  not  behind  ; 
Botii  echo  off  with  chorused  sweep. 
While  blood's  red  stars  drop  on  the  deep ; 
The  gales,  like  rapt  specutora  round. 
Now   shout,  now   wail   despair's  drear 

sound. 
Till,  frenzied  by  the  fevered  flush 
Of  strong  Impatience,  in  they  rush. 
And  do  a  deadlier  work  than  all ; 
For  hark  !  why  comis  that  piteous  call 
Of  utter  loss,  that  reeling  shock  ? 
Ah  1  the  keel  splinten  on  a  roclc,— 
A  leak  Is  sprung,  and  with  hoarse  din 
The  black  destroyer  gurgles  in ; 
Babels  of  winds,  words,  waters  swell ; 
O  where  the  artist  ?  where  Lneelle  ? 


5A«'#  standing  sS  the  vcrv  bow. 
And  the  loosed  life-boat  is  below; 
Her  half  grey  locks  all  stream  astray. 
Her  garb  Is  dripping  with  the  spray ; 
One  leap  would  bear  her  sab  away. 

As  one  that  in  a  nightmare 

Runs  from  some  pressing  shadow 
To  a  safe  height  or  depth's  dear  seemlof. 

Yet  past  the  loregroiind  cmmmoi  go ; 
80  stands  Fhe  there,  transfixed  and  naabb 

Absorbed  in  terror*s  mate  excess ; 
The  storm  is  hushed  down  to  a  hnm. 

Like  the  low  lay  of  tenderness 
Sung  by  a  wandering  idiot  girl, 

When  sorrowing  lor  di^  gone  bf« 
And  unrequited  love's  lost  peerl 

StUi  seeking  with  that  lonely  sigh  ; 
Who,  with  a  look  of  eager  pttadiag. 

Stops  short  at  evarygardiBn  gate, 
And  be«s  one  boagh  of  Love-ltes-blceding. 

For  tassels  to  her  cap  of  state. 
But  there  Laeelle,  with  gterinc  eye 

'        ledtoW 


And  shot  hands  fiutaoed 

Still  poU  not  fisrth  oae  nerve  to  flf  •— 

And  now,  away  the  life-boat  gHdee  1 
Once  mora  the  obafglBg  g«st  dolh  smb^ 
And  with  a  worried  panthers  bovnd 
Soaps  Aer  up  from  tfaa  trembling  grovod; 
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O  hapjei  wwooMU I  she  li  lost ; 
l>own  with  a  wheeling  fling  she's  tost 
Into  m  satinted  cnvei 
And  the  greftt  billow  seals  her  grave. 
But  ere  she'a  gone,  lo!  on  her  eyes. 
What  lightning  shifted  scenes  arise  ? 
A  forest  eottage— and  a  mother  { 
And  then  the  face  is  of  another, 
Tto  night  like  now;— next  oomes 

main. 
With  doll  ramone  and  troaUoas  pala ; 


the 


But  laatlj,  all  dissolve  awaj 

Into  one  softlj  rosj  ray. 

Which  glides  ap,  bow-like,  round  her 

form. 
Widening  in  many  a  colour  warm  ; 
Aye,  she  had  felt  some  shade  of  rest. 
For  lately  hope  within  her  breast 
Had  wove  one  fklr,  though  secret  fold 
From  threads  of  tinth  the  artist  told. 


The  following  lines  are  from  the  Roman  Bridal: — 


The  mora  of  pomp  was  come  i 
Tet  tarried  thy  bark,  yonng  bride ! 

Tliero  were  those  that  watched,  with 
wondering  hum, 
By  the  beautiful  Euxlne  tide : 

It  had  gladdened  the  heart  of  Byiantiam 
Bat  to  look  on  the  slaves  at  thy  side. 

Ah!  what  could  thy  ailing  be? 

That  ware,  which  thou  earnest  not  o'er, 
D#emed  casting  in  wreaths  of  diamonds 
fiorthee. 
As  it  euanily  broke  on  the  shore  i 
And    on  yonder  gleaming  board  thoa 
might^  see 
A  superb  and  bountiftil  stor^ 

a 

V<»r  the  oostly  feast  was  made  i 

Tha  Falernian  wine  was  brimming. 
In  the  graoelhl  cape  of  Oreeee  displaytd. 


And  with  orient  roses  swimming ; 

While  the  ooudi  of  laznry  was  laid. 

All  rich  with  its  golden  trimming. 

Were  there  not  virgins  fair 
Well  fitted  to  follow  thy  tread  ? 

Had  they  not  chosen  out  garments  rarcj 
And  tastefully  tired  the  head ; 

They  fluttered  and  sighed— they  had  fain 
repair 
For  to  see  the  bright  stranger  wed. 

Glad  children  had  been  in  the  field. 

And  returned  half  fkint  and  oppressed. 
With  roses  as  soft  as  Italia  could  yield. 

For  the  bed  of  thy  mid-day  rest ; 
O  where  could  thy  wonted  pride  be  con« 
oealed? 

For  here  might  its  dreams  be  caressed. 


One  more  specimen^  from  the  Miscellaneotis  Poetns,  and 
we  have  done  with  this  volume.  This  pretty,  graceful  little 
poem  is  called  The  Wreath  of  the  Hamlet : — 


On  ft  beaatiftil  bank  where  the  bird  had 
mirth. 
And  the  acphyr  its  sweetest  sigh. 
Where  the  sunshine  of  buttercups  rose 

f^m  the  earth. 
And    weloomed  the    t>eams    that   from 
heaven  had  birth. 
There  were  some  who  would  say  good- 
bye. 

The  morn  stUl  peeped  firom  her  cradle  of 
gold. 
With  Its  curtains  so  rosily  dy*d ; 
But  the  friends— the  Wreath  of  the  Ham- 
lot's  wold- 
Bboold  oloso  to  each  other  ere  flowers  do 
fold. 
Should  each  have  the  dreams  of  a  bride. 

Tbey  sought  for  a  rose,  and  with  playfhl 
grief 
•Twas  laid  In  the  locks  of  her 
Who  was  going  fbrth  with  a  bright  yonng 

chief ; 
It  was  red  as  his  fla;,  when  In  high  relief 
It  glowed  on  the  martial  stir, 

Tbay  pull'd  up  a  lily  of  melting  blue 

From  the  breast  of  the  lucid  lake, 
Aa  a  gift  for  her  who  had  vow'd  to  view. 
Through  life,  the  skies*  and  the  billows* 
hue. 
For  her  roving  mariner's  sake) 


For  one,  whose  flower  of  the  wave  she'd 
be. 

And  whose  eye  was  a  mystic  star 
That  coldlv  looked  on  the  field  and  tree. 
But  amiled  in  glory  over  the  sea. 

And  down  to  the  rocks  aflur. 

They  took  down  a  spray  of  the  hawthorn 
sweet, 
Mow  bright  on  its  branches  blowing, 
As  a  gift  for  the  maiden  whose  lightsome 

feet. 
Led  on  by  the  love  of    a    bridegroom 
meet. 
To  a  life  as  wild  was  going  ;— 

Was  going  away  to  the  woodman's  tent. 

Where  blossoms  there  none  but  the  ftee; 
Where  vainly  the  emigrant's  ear  is  bent 
For  aught  but  a  song  fl>om  the  wigwam 
sent. 
Or  the  dirge  of  the  hoary  tree. 

From  a  quiet  lustre  of  dow-tipp'd  blades 

'ihey  drew  forth  a  violet  Ikir, 
For  that  girlish  brow  with  the  golden 

braids— 
For  the  youngest  of  all,  who  in  home's 
dear  shades 
Would  still  have  her  pleasure  ot  care. 
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For  tlie  heart  of  »  plajrmate  bad  crept 

And  lileiitlj  Into  her  own ; 
Am  the  ahoot  of  a  plant,  when  Ita  g?rme 

aregreea. 
Win  bend  to  Its  fdlow,  and  mingle  their 


None  hcedlAg  till  thni  th^  are  grown. 

And  her  life,  like  that  velret  flower  ehe 

wore. 
Should  he  ^I'd  from  the  winda  of 

earth  { 
While  the  gentle  lorrows  that  came  to 

her  door 
Like  the  bleaaed  dew  and  the  rain  eboiiid 


And  from  Heaven  alone  have  birth. 


Bat  what  Intended  tiMee 
By  flielr  gilfee  ef  a  dl^ 
Called  from  the  bower  i 

gtedoa. 
From  the  epaitilng  lake 
ahadee;^ 
And  jet  aB  with  a 


the  wllttiv 
theelaille 
f 


'TwM  to  ten  that 

they'd  wend. 
And  the  fetUnge  and 

given, 
Vet  each  dbwcr  o#tbe 

woald  attend 
That  the  eweeta  of  lirtai 


•  Wrvlk 
ftlthi 


Pnfcillngly  upward  to  Qeftven. 


We  flhall  conclude  ^ith  the  following  beantifolly  simple 
lines  from  the  Poetical  Pieces,  entitled  The  Buttercup  ;— 


As  a  i^iden  star  of  His  goodneea. 
Dost thovgladdea the*  ~ 


Far  move  than  tl^  eaqairfte 

Who  are  bom  of  tlw  cnltnied  eod. 
Thoa  teaeheat  thebeaotiihl  Imenm 

Of  trosting  dependence  on  God. 


Sanny  Bntterenp,  who  does  not  lote 

And  rcjoloe  when  heaec 
Like  a  smile  glowing  ova*  the 
ifromCedto 


Say,  fklnr-like  gueen  of  the  meadow.  Thy  breaat  as  It  gaiee  on 
who  l»de  thy  young  belM  nnfold  ?  Qgieme  molateoed  with  g 

Who  aiTcs  thee  that  emerald  palace.  Seems  oft  to  oor  qaeetion 
And  that  raiment  of  glietenlng  gold  ?  •'  Tie  the  geodneae  of  God 

Who  makes  thy  twin-sister,  the  Dal«y,  O  /es,  little  eloquent  wildl^r, 

Bo  fondly  to  dwell  by  thy  side  (  in  whatever  reglon^thou 

And  sends  thee  snpplles  of  sweet  hon««. 
For  the  beee  that  around  thee  abide  ? 

Who  gires  thee  to  Spring  as  a  Jewel,— 

Asa  crown  for  her  Tirgio  brow  ? 
Bo  that  an  the  dailcremoante  of  Winter 

Hay  own  her  dominion  and  bow. 

Who  makes  thee  inspire  such  raptnre 

In  the  heart  of  the  spoKive  onildr 
And  in  him  who  has  flown  from  the  city. 

To  see  one  so  lovely  and  wHd. 

One  of  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  cnlttyatioD  of  b 
taste  for  the  coniposition  of  what  is  called  BeligiouB  Poetrv, 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  every  body  who  can  read  a  Bible 
thinks  he  can  write  poetry  upon  Bible  subjects  :  and  he  is 
encoaraged  in  thu  emr  by  ifce  vast  nxmhei  of  h^  which 
he  has  read,  or  heard  sung.  Now^  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  history  of  literature,  that  any  of  its  branches  ahoald  be 
detached  from  the  service  of  rdigion.  The  oldest  literatore 
which  we  have  is  in  the  Bible.  "  The  human  heart,"  it  is 
said,  *'  will  always  ask  some  higher  expression  for  its  feel- 
ings and  imaginaUons,  than  the  common  language  of  life/ 
Literature  is  this  same  higher  expression ;  but  of  all  the 
branches  of  literature,  the  poetical  is  the  highest  expieuioii 
of  the  feelings  and  the  imagination.  Tbe  oldest  poetry 
which  we  have  is  in  the  Bible.  Poetry  is  the  most  an^sent 
form  of  literature,  and  religion  is  the  most  ancient  form  of 
poetry.  For  what  is  the  sublimest  poetry,  says  a  Ibreign 
reviewer,  but  religion,  the  truths  of  which,  in  all  ages  and 
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countries,  it  has  been  its  office  to  represent  and  embody  in 
expressire  symbols  ?  And  rdigion  itself,  though  infinitely 
higher  than  poetry,  by  reason  of  its  purity,  and  still  more 
differenced  from  philosophy,  as  being  itself  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  life,  can  only  be  suitably  exhibited  in  those  magni- 
ficent fbrms,  T)y  which  it  is  the  business  of  imagination  to 
express,  however  mythically,  the  otherwise  incommunicable 
ideas  indelibly  impressed  on  the  human  mind,  by  the  hand 
of  its  omnipotent  Creator. 

"'Twas  God  himself  that  first  tuDed  every  ton^e. 
And  grateAilIy  of  him  atone  they  sung.** 

Hence  the  eariiest  poetry  of  which  we  have  any  record 
treats  of  theology  and  cosmogony — the  generation  of  the 
gods  and  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  furnish  the  sub- 
lime arguments  of  the  earliest  bards.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  wherever  literature  has  been  revived  after  a  long  period 
of  seemmg  death,  its  revival  has  been  owing  to  an  under 
current  of  religious  reformation,  which  was  seeking  for  its 
appropriate  expression. 

The  examples  of  Virgil^  of  Tasso,  and  of  Milton^  sufiRci- 
ently  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  the  connexion  between 
leamiog  end  poetry;  but  of  all  poetry,  to  religkms  poetry 
is  learning  most  necessary.  A  criticaster  may  probably 
think  that  it  presents  only  fatal  facilities.  A  certain  class 
of  religious  poetry  may  possess  such  facilities^  which  are 
fatal  enough  both  to  author  and  reader.  The  class  to  which 
they  appertain  is  that  to  which  learning  is  not  necessary, 
that  whkh  claimjs  uneducated  originality  and  inspiration, 
though  maudlin,  which  is  underived.  It  is  that  class  of 
pseudo-poetry  which  is  produced  by  ignorance,  addressed 
to  ignorance,  and  applauded  by  ignorance — Poetry  origin- 
ating in  a  state  of  factitious  enthusiasm,  or  in  a  spirit  of 
interested  hypocrisy  and  sectarian  cant — in  fine,  such  poe- 
try ae  Robert  Montgomery's  Tha  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity  eontains — a  work  composed  wholly  of  centos  from 
evangelical  writers,  and  the  ravings  of  religions  bedlamites, 
unrdieved  by  the  least  suggestion  of  philosophy,  and  unre- 
deemed by  any  manifestation  of  piety  or  truth. 

Such  is  the  religious  poetry  which  presents  the  tempting 
facilities  so  stronglv  urged,  and  such  as  the  poetry,  such  is 
the  religion  of  whicn  it  is  the  expression.  The  sects  that  affect 
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this  style  of  sentimental  devotion,  despise  learning  in  their 
spiritual  teachers,  and  prefer  the  unintelligible  ravings  of 
ignorant  enthusiasm.  With  such  the  profoundest  ignorance 
is  the  mother  of  the  truest  devotion.  This  is  a  very  com- 
mon idea  with  those  who  have  never  felt  the  influence,  nor  at- 
tained  that  perfection  of  which  the  human  understanding  is 
rendered  capable  by  education.  Religion^  they  think,  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  any  acouirements  of  science,  and  in- 
capable of  receiving  either  elucidation  or  ag^;randisement 
from  any  of  its  speculative  refinements. 

When  reason  was  clouded  by  prejudice,  and  the  under- 
standing darkened  hy  ignorance,  the  exertion  of  the  divine 
{)ower  in  miracles,  or  immediate  fulfilment  of  familiar  and 
ong  expected  prophecies,  could  alone  be  sufiicient  to  estab- 
lish the  divine  autnority  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  when 
education  and  science  have  matured  the  understanding,  and 
reason  has  discovered  and  felt  the  strength  of  its  powers,  it 
then  wanders  forth  secure,  in  the  labyrinths  of  enouiry— 
can  trace  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity  in  the  per^ 
fection  of  his  works,  from  observing  its  own  freedom  to  will 
and  do  what  is  good,  can  discover  its  own  deficiency  in  the 
purity  of  his  sight,  and,  from  the  principles  of  natural  jns- 
tice,  infer  the  punishment  which  such  a  defection  firom  doty 
deserves,  the  need  of  expiatory  services,  and  the  ineflidcncy 
of  human  endeavours  to  effect  them.  From  these  and  simi- 
lar modes  of  reasoning,  and  an  inability  to  arrive  at  an? 
certainty,  it  at  length  perceives  the  want  of  some  superna- 
tural communication ;  and  when,  by  means  of  the  same 
faculties,  it  shall  have  investigated  and  approved  of  the  di^ 
pensation  offered,  and  been  satisfied  of  its  authenticity  its 
purity,  and  perfection,  from  such  internal  and  convincing 
proom  of  reason,  the  soul  becomes  enabled  to  render  to  God 
the  acceptable  homage  of  faith  in  his  promises,  and  the  merits 
of  his  Son ;  of  faith,  not  merely  assenting,  but  qnick  and 
lively ;  productive  of  all  that  benevolence  and  good  will  to 
mankind,  for  which  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  was  prochumed 
to  the  world. 

Beligious  poetry  in  this  age  of  the  world,  should  take  this 
high  point  of  philosophical  endeavour.  If  learning  be  so 
necessary  to  the  religionist,  more  especially  is  it  necessary 
to  the  religious  poet;  for  every  poet  is  an  enthusiast. 
The  ignorant  enthusiast  acts  from  the  dictates  of  intc^r- 
nal  conviction,  and   his  internal  convictions  proceed   (at 
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least  according  to  his  own  ideas)  fix)m  tie  knowledge  of 
truth ;  but  here  he  stops ;  he  enquires  no  further,  either 
how  he  came  by  them,  or  how  {bt  they  are  consistent  with, 
or  contrary  to  the  great  laws  of  natural  reason  and  justice ; 
his  convictions,  therefore,  arise  from  no  certain  authority, 
nor  are  they  confirmed  by  the  decisions  of  cool  and  dispas- 
sionate judgment ;  by  what  motives  his  conduct  may  be  di- 
rected is  left  to  the  doubtful  operations  of  prejudice  or  pas- 
sion, and  by  what  arguments  defended,  to  the  blind  and  par- 
tial system  of  innjard/eelina — like  the  madman,  who  reasons 
right  from  wrong  principles,  he  also  takes  for  granted  the 
truth  of  certain  principles,  of  which  his  mind,  neither  en- 
lightened by  science,  nor  strengthened  by  learning,  is  nn-^ 
able  to  detect  the  error,  or,  if  detected,  remove ;  and  on  these 
he  acts  with  all  the  impetuosity,  and  often  real  fortitude, 
which  the  occasion  may  demand.  The  poor  man  who 
fancies  himself  a  king,  and  acts  with  the  dignity  which  he  is 
conscious  should  be  attached  to  such  a  station,  calls  forth, 
indeed,  more  pity,  but  excites  far  less  apprehension.  To 
preserve  the  religions  poet  from  this  madness,  and  to  pre- 
vent him  from  making  others  mad  also,  learning  and  science 
are  indispensably  necessary. 

"  Henrietta"  has  Jed  us,  through  her  genuinely  sacred 
productions,  into  this  disquisition  upon  "  pious  poetry." 
We  hope  soon  again  to  meet  her  and  Mr.  Gannon  on  new 
ground ;  but  let  each  remember  a  wise  saying  of  Bulwer 
Lytton's— THE  thought  is  thb  muse,  the  vbrsipioation 

IS  ONLY  the   DBBBS! 


As  we  write  of  religious  poetry,  the  following  very  exqui- 
site lines  may  be  here  introduced  as  a  specimen  of  what  the 
writer  of  such  poetry,  when  not  of  the  highest  class,may  arrive 
at.  The  lines  are  extremely  beautiful  and  thoughtfol,  and 
teach  the  grand  moral,  that  although  every  man  can  know 
the  sins  committed.God  alone  sees  the  temptations  surmount- 
ed. We  may  add,  that  the  lines  are  by  the  writer  of  the 
new  novel,  Hills  and  HoUows,  reviewed  in  our  present 
Number : — 
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THE  POOR  FALLEN  ONES. 

1. 

Have  we  then  no  tears  to  shed  ? 
Are  onr  hearts  seared  or  dead  ? 

Humankind, 

Womankind, 
Sared  from  the  snare  ? 
Shall  we  cmsh  the  fallen  reed, 
Sisters — ^withal  their  need, 

Hideously, 

Piieonaly, 
Grased  ynikt  despair. 

2. 

Alas !  they're  a  shameless  set, 
Bnt  are  ye  blameless  yet  ? 

Blighting  them, 

Slitting  them, 
Cank'ring  their  youth. 
Forget  noi-^who  spnm  them  now- 
Man/s  the  bimiing  yow 

Winningly, 

Sinningly, 
Stole  them  from  Truth. 

8. 

A  deeply  degraded  lot, 
Abject  and  aided  not} 

Weaiy  hearts^ 

Dreary  hearts, 
Lost  to  fair  fame. 
Unpitied  ills  harden  them— 
Bless  God,  and  pardon  them, 

Healthy  folks, 

Wealthy  folks. 
Spotless  in  name  / 

4. 

Ignoble  and  low  'tis  true, 
Blotting  oar  social  Tiew, 

Paining  ns, 

Staining  us. 
E'en  with  their  sight. 
But  think  ye  displadng  them 
Serres  for  ^bcing  them — 

Hiving  th«n, 

Driying  them, 
Far  from  the  light. 
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Oh !  what's  to  become  of  them  ? 

Try  to  save  some  of  them, 
Healinglj) 
Feelingly, 
Shaping  their  days. 

Afford  them  a  l»ding  place. 

Homo-— not  a  luding  place- 
Readily, 
Steadily, 
Teaching  God's  ways ! 

6. 

Tis  blindly  debasing  them, 
Honselesslj  chasing  them, 

Rnshinglj, 

Groshln^y, 
Crowded  in  sin. 
Beware  I  'tis  a  crying  curse 
When  the  Bad  %  to  worse ; 

Are  they  aJl 

Past  recall  ? 
Who  sees  within  ? 

7. 

Woe's  me !  there  are  glaring  ones, 
Frenzied  and  daring  ones, 

Tearlessly, 

Fearlessly, 
Reckless  of  Hate. 
Bnt  more  are  forlorn  ones. 
Famished  and  torn  ones, 

Whiningly, 

Piningly, 
Monming  their  fate. 

8. 

Did  each  her  dark  wrongs  nnfold, 
WeU  might  onr  blood  mn  cold ! 

Love  believed, 

Love  deceived, 
Angnish  and  Wrath. 
Sad  mothers  bemoaning  them. 
Brothers  disowning  them, 

Cast  away 

Fast  they  stray 
Down  by  sin's  path. 
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9. 

Kot  harshly  abusing  them, 
No,  noi  ill  using  them, 

(Maddening  some. 

Saddening  some) 
Makes  them  amend. 
Instruct  them  to  pray  instead, 
Earning  pure  duly  bread* 

Bear  with  them. 

Share  with  them, 
He  will  befriend. 

10. 
Poor  Ontcasts— for  Peace  they  sigh, 
Sure  'twere  release  to  die  t 
Who  shall  say 
Such  as  they 
Mercy  ne'er  found. 
Twere  hard  all  their  woes  to  tell, 
Chrid  alone  knows  it  weU ; 
Judge  no  more. 
Once  before 
He  wrote  on  the  ground. 


AttT.  VlU.— WARDS   OF   COUET    AND    THEIE 

RELIGION. 

In  the  matter  of  The  O'MalleySy  Minors. 

Important  Judgment  in  Chancery, 

{Extracted /rom  The  Daily  hrpress,  November  22nd,  1858.) 

As  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood  through  the  effects  of  time, 
good  airland  wholesome  diet^  is  restored  to  a  healthful  condition^ 
so  the  acrid  humors  of  sectaries  iu  the  body  politic  are  gradually 
dispersed  by  time,  converse  with  those  of  other  sects,  and  the 
softening  influence  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  system  of  educa- 
tion. In  this  country  religious  differences  which  have  so  long 
blazed  high  and  fiercely  almost  to  the  ruin  of  the  country's  best 
interests^are  dying  out^and  although  the  smofuldering  fire  is  occa- 
sionally fanned  into  a  flame  by  some  religious  topic,which  brings 
the  two  great  creeds  of  the  country  into  antagonism,  yet  the 
materials  for  a  conflagration  are  now  sadly  wanting,or  to  speak  in 
plain  English  and  not  in  figures,  fanatics  have  become  rare  and 
are  becoming  rarer.  When  the  educated  men  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  ceiruiry,  might  be  classed  at  fifty  per 
cent  of  bigots,  the  second  quarter  has  not  produced  more  than 
ten;  and  wc  have  reasons  to  hope  that  the  next  quarter 
will  diminish  the  number  to  the  lowest  average  to  which 
education  can  reduce  bigotry — five  per  cent,  an  average  below 
which  as  long  as  there  are  sects,  and  fools  and  knaves,  we  can 
hardly  expect  to  find  bigotry  reduced.  That  the  bitter  blood 
of  sectarianism  is  becoming  gradually  sweetened,is  testified  by  the 
reasonable  or  nearly  reasonable  observations  of  the  press,  on  the 
decision  of  the  Chancellor  iu  the  case  of  the  O'Malleys  minors. 
There  was  not  on  one  side  a  howl  of  indignation  and  abuse, 
and  on  the  other  one  of  triumph  and  recrimination,  but  party 
papers,  albeit  with  more  or  less  of  the  tone  of  self-righteousness, 
have  approximated  to  the  language  and  reasoning  of  ordinary 
educated  men.  It  is  in  this  spirit  we  approach  the  considera- 
tion of  that  case,  and  do  not  fear  but  that  the  soundness  of  the 
Chancellor's  judgment  may  be  questioned  without  accusing  him 
of  incompetency  or  bigotry, without  using  a  disrespectful  word  or 
making  a  single  injurious  insinuation.  We  would  deal  with  this 
case  as  the  legal  publications  of  the  day  might  deal  with 
decisions  of  the  different  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  as  they 
frequently  do,  and  without  importing  more  of  the  religious 
91 
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element  than  if  the  question  were  one  of  Eeal  Property  Law. 
Such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  this  case  is  not  likely  to  find  favor 
with  the  non-professional  reader,  but  we  trust  that  from  the 
interest  which  such  a  question  as  this,  must  excite  in  the  mind 
of  every  ir^ividual  in  the  commuuity,  not  utterly  destitute 
of  family  ties^  albeit  writing  drj  law,  as  we  are,  we  shall 
make  ourselves  und#ratoo(jl  by  every  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. 

Tho  main  facts  of  the  case,  although  we  cannot  admit  that 
they  lead  to  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  we 
shall  give  in  the  brief  and  lucid  statement  of  His  Lordship  in 
pronouncing  judgment  in  the  case. 

''It  appears  from  these  affidavits  that  Ellen  0*MaUey,tke  mo- 
ther of  the  minors,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Jameson, 
formerly  a  sergeant  m  the  Constabulary  force*  Sl)e  had  bees 
strictly  and  carefully  educated  by  her  parents  in  the  Reformed 
faith  as  a  Protestant.  She  married  John  (yMalley,  a  constabfe 
of  the  force,  but  he  was  a  Homan  Catholic.  They  had  eight 
children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  William,  the  eldest 
child,  is  twelve  years  of  age ;  the  three  daughters  are  of  the 
ages  of  ten,  eight,  and  seven  respectively ;  the  otliers  are  of  the 
ages  of  five  years  and  two  years ;  and  the  youngest  is  under 
two  years.  The  elder  portion  of  the  family  were  regularly  sent 
to  school  in  the  several  places  in  which  John  (yMalley  was 
stationed.  In  the  National  school  of  one  of  these  places  thej 
were  taught  and  treated  ss  Protestant  children,  and  were  re- 
turned as  such  to  the  National  Board  by  the  master,  who  was 
himself  a  Boman  Catholio.  In  the  schools  at  the  other  places 
they  were  instructed,  as  well  as  registered,  as  Protestant  child- 
ren. They  attended  Divine  service  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  also  the  catechetical  instruction  on  each  Satarday,  when  the 
Protestant  children  of  the  church  were  instrueled  by  the  rector 
in  the  Church  Catechism.  The  eldest  boy  attended  the  Sun- 
day school  in  connexion  with  the  church,  and  was  sent  to  dHiich 
by  his  father  at  a  time  when  Ellen  O'Malley  was  absenl  from 
home,  a  patient  in  the  Qalway  infirmarv.  The  family  were 
visited  by  the  Protestant  clergymen,  ana  the  children  were 
occasionalty  taught  by  their  hi^er  «t  home  out  of  the  Hoir 
Scriplures,  and  fi^om  the  Catechism  of  the  United  Chorth.  It 
does  uo^  appear  that  in  any  one  instance  their  hther  ever  had 
taken  any  of  thenx  to  a  Boman  Catholic  service,  and  with  the 
exception  of  having  all  but  the  youngeet  baptized  aooordiug  to 
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the  rites  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  he  never  in  any  respect 
treated  any  of  them  otherwi<«e  than  as  a  Protestant  parent  ought 
to  treat  his  child.  It  therefore  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  satis- 
factorily made  out,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  the  church*  the 
family,  and  the  school,  these  children  were,  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  both  their  parents  carefully  trained  up  as  Protestant  child- 
en.  The  father  died  in  March,  1857.  After  his  death,  their  mo- 
ther continued  the  same  course  of  instruction  as  had  been  follow- 
ed in  thefather's  lifetime.  She  diedin  June,  I85S,a  pauper  in  the 
workhouse  at  Tuam,  and  whilst  the  children  remained  in  the 
workhouse,  until  the  18th  of  August,  1858,  they  were  visited 
taught,  and  treated  as  Protestant  children.  To  this  no  objec- 
tion appears  to  have  been  made,  before  the  11th  of  August, 
when  the  aunt,  Jane  Bobinson,  applied  to  the  guardians  to  get 
the  ohildren  out  of  the  workhouse. 

The  rules  which  govern  cases  of  this  kind,  are  not  many  or 
involved,  and  by  throwing  aside  much  evidence  that  really  does 
not  bear  on  the  question  on  which  the  Chancellor  decided*  and 
by  eliminating  those  rules  without  wading  through  all  the 
numerous  decisions  in  which  they  are  recognized,  and 
acted  on,  we  trust  to  be  able  to  express  our  views  on  this 
question  within  reasonable  compass,  and  by  our  mode  of  treat- 
ing it  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  non-professional  as  well  as 
professional  readers  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Out  desire  is  to  simpUfy  the  consideration  of  this  case,  the 
surest  mode  of  arriving  at  a  just  opinion  of  it.  Going  through 
a  number  of  cases  somewhat  similar,  which  in  some  respects 
resemble  the  case  for  consideration,  and  in  other  p^haps  essen- 
tial elements  differ  from  it,  is  the  way  in  which  the  case 
has  been  for  the  most  part  treated  in  discussion — a  mode  per- 
haps not  so  objectionable  when  only  lawyers  are  dealing  with 
it,  but  in  our  opinion  not  the  mo^nt  satisfactory  way  either 
for  professional  or  noR*professional  hearers.  In  justice  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  not  frequeatiy  possible  otherwise  to  deal  with  a  question, 
so  involved  are  authorities  and  so  irreconcilable  with  fixed 
or  defined  rules.  This  question  however  of  the  religious  custody 
of  wards  is  fortunately  not  so  over  laid  by  conflicting  authorities. 
When  so  much  utterly  irrelevant,  has  been  dragged  into  the  case, 
so  much  evidence  objectionable  in  point  of  admissibility  and  ma- 
teriality, the  most  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  it  seems 
to  be,  to  state  the  rules  which  govern  a  Court  of  Equity  iu 
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dealing  witli  such  cases^  to  establish  the  accuracy  with  which 
these  rules  are  stated^  and  then  to  enter  upon  thdr  bearing  on 
the  facts  of  this  case. 

The  wishes  of  the  father  ou  the  subject  of  his  children's 
religion   override    the  authority   of    all  other  persons  vith 
exceptions  we  shall  presently  state*     Where  the  father  dies 
without  any   express  direction   on  the  subject,  children  are 
to  be  brought  up   in  the  religion  of  their   father,  because 
the  court  assumes  such  to  be  the  father's  wish.     When  the 
father  dies  in  a  state  of  transition,  when  his  religious  opinions 
cannot  be  well   known,  and  gives  a  direction  as  to  the  religion 
in  which  his  children  are  to  be  educated,  that  direction  is  to 
be  carried  out.     Both  these  rules  are  subject  to  two  exceptions, 
one  settled  by  a  number  of  authorities,  the  other  by  Talbot  r. 
Lord  Shrewsbury — That  if  from  any  cause  the  children  ha?e 
been  brought  up  in  a  faith  different  from  their  father's  or  diffe- 
rent from  that  in  which  he  directed  that  they  should  be  eda- 
cated,  and  it  should  appear  that  they  have  attained  such  an  age 
and  received  such  an   amount  of  religious  or  rather  sectarian 
instruction,  that  they  could  not,  withoutdanger  of  becoming  des- 
titute of  all  religion,  receive  new  impressions,  the  court  con- 
sidering a  disregard  of  its  own  rule  and  of  the  father's  wish 
preferable  to  destroying  all  religious  principles  in  the  minor, 
will  not  interfere,  but  allow  the  child  to  continue  in  the  faith 
in  which  it  has  been  instructed.     The  other  that  the  minor  will 
be  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  persons  differing     from  the 
father's  creed,  and  in  which  it  is  to  be  reared  where  the  health 
or  the  preservation  of  the  child  renders  it  necessary. 

With  the  exceptions  above  stated  the  rule  is  universali — the 
religion  of  the  father,  or  that  in  which  he  has  directed  the  chil- 
dren to  be  educated,  is  to  be  that  in  which  the  child  shall  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  uf  a  Court  of  £quity  be  brought  up. 

Objecting  as  we  do  to  the  decision  oC  the  Chancelioi,  perhaps 
no  course  more  satisfactory  to  those  dis|n>Hed  to  differ  from  us 
can  be  taken,  than  to  confine  ourselves  tu  the  cases  referred  to 
in  the  judgment,  as  from  these  as  well  as  many  others  tbe  rales 
which  we  have  stated  as  those  under  which  a  Court  of  Eqaitr 
acts  in  such  cases  will  sufficiently  appear.  The  first  of  these, 
Lyons  v,  Blenkin,  Jacob's  Aeports,  page245,  was  a  case  in  whkh 
the  religious  question  was  not  raised,  but  the  rights  of  a  btber 
to  the  custody  of  his  children  during  his  life-time  were  dis- 
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cussed.  This  case  can  hardly  be  considered  a  direct  authority 
on  the  point,  and  we  should  nut  have  referred  to  it  but  that 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  our  readers  that  we  give  the  case 
the  fullest  and  fairest  consideration,  we  have  determined  to 
refer  to  every  authority  cited  by  the  Chancellor  in  his  judgment. 
In  that  case  the  mother  of  the  children  had  been  dead  for  some 
time;  their  maternal  grandmother  had  bequeathed  them  a 
considerable  property,  and  dealing  with  them  as  if  they  were 
her  own  children  had  given  them  in  charge  to  an  aunt,  one  of 
her  own  daughters ;  to  this  disposition  the  father  of  the  chil- 
dren assented,  and  for  several  years  they  remained  with  the  aunt. 
The  father  married  a  second  time,  and  (as  it  would  appear)  from 
vexatious  motives  insisted  on  the  children  being  given  up  to 
him  when  they  had  reached  the  respective  ages  of  nineteen, 
fourteen  and  twelve,  and  for  this  purpose  filed  his  petition.  The 
father  was  a  man  of  limited  means,  and  the  children  had  been 
educated  and  reared  by  their  aunt  in  a  mode  of  life  superior  to 
that  in  which  the  father  could  afford  to  maintain  them,  and  it 
was  in  giving  judgment  in  that  case  refusing  the  prayer  of  the 
father's  petition  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  made  use  of  those 
expressions  quoted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  the 
case  of  the  O'Malleys.  ''  It  appears  to  me  that  the  father  has 
so  far  given  his  consent  to  this  course  of  education  as  to  pre- 
clude bim  from  saying  that  he  shall  now  be  permitted  to  break 
in  and  introduce  a  new  system  of  education  which  cannot  be 
consistent  with  the  system  to  which  they  have  been  habituated." 
In  this  case  the  court  went  farther  than  ever  it  has  gone  before 
or  since  in  interfering  with  the  right  of  the  father  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  children.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  touch  the 
O'Malleys'  case  at  all,  and  as  far  as  it  does,  it  merely  goes  to 
shew  that  the  rule  recognising  the  father's  rights  is  modified  as 
we  have  stated  it. 

The  next  case  (Witty  v.  Marshall,  1st  Young  and  CoUyer, 
CO.,  68,)  referred  to  and  quoted  from  by  the  Chancellor  is 
directly  in  point  as  laying  down  and  illustrating  both  the 
rule  and  the  exception  as  we  have  stated  it.  In  Witty  v. 
Marshall,  both  father  and  mother  had  been  Protestants.  A 
short  time  before  his  death  the  father  began  to  give  evidence 
of  approval  of  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  church  of  Bome^ 
and  perhaps  the  most  accurate  way  of  describing  his  condition 
of  mind  would  be  to  say  he  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  In 
his  will,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  being  a  Boman  Catholic,  and 
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de8ire3  that  his  son  should  be  educated  in  the  aame  religion, 
and  appointed  his  wife  and  certain  other  persons  guardiins  of 
his  child.     Tiie  mother  after  her  husband's  death  became  ft 
Eoman  Catholic.  (The  Chancellor  bj  mistake  speaks  of  her  as 
a  Protestant^  but  the  fact  is  quite  unimportant.)     AfVhen  tbe 
case  came  before  the  courts  the  child  was  fifteen  years  of  age^ 
and  had^  it  appeared,  been  brought  up  principallj  bj  Proiee^ 
tant  relatives.     The  mother  sought  to  get  the  child  from  her 
Protestant  relatives  for  ^the  purpose  of  rearing  him  according 
to  the  father's  directions,  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  The 
minor  had,  it  appears,  received  what  are  called  Protestant  im- 
pressions, and  the  Lord  Chancellor  quotes  the  following  pas- 
sages from  Vice  Chancellor  Knight  Bruce's  judgment  in  the 
case :— "  With  every  respect  therefore  to  what  may  be  allowed 
to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  father  on  so  important  a  sub- 
ject, it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  great  dauger  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  and  to  the  moral  diaracter  of  the  infant  may  arise  (I  do 
not  say  will  arise)  from  a  change  of  religious  education.     On 
this  ground  and  tAu  ground  alone,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Coort 
to  pause/'   He  then  says,  "  the  proper  course  is  to  direct  a  re- 
ference  to  the  Master.     Barely  can  the  Court  with  propriety^ 
withdraw  such  questions  from  the  Master." 

"  On  this  ground  only,"  says  V.  O  Knight  Bruce,  "  oaa  we 
interfere  with  the  wishes  of  the  father."  We  will  take  the  liberty 
of  adding  some  extracts  from  his  judgment  which  will  mote 
explicitly  state  the  rule. 

"  Upon  the  other  part  of  the  case  the  course  which  has  been 
taken  is  unfortunate.     It  appears  that  the  father  of  the  infant, 
his  lawful  father,  was  a  Boman  Catholic ;  not  only  so,  but%y  haa 
will   he  has   left  strict   injunctions  that  his  son  should    be 
educated  in  his  own  religion.     li  appears  to  me  Here/ore  iAmi 
it  was  the  duty  of  all  who  had  the  care  of  the  infant  to  camm 
him  to  be  brought  up  in  hie  father  9  faith,     I  am  of  opinion 
therefore,  that  however  well  iutentioned  the  party  might  be,  tbe 
non-compliance  with  the  father's  injunctions   was  a  breach  of 
duty  both  towards  the  father  and  the  infant  himself/'  a^aim: 
'*  I   see  no  reason  to  think  that  they  were  not  actuated  by 
the  best  of  motives  ;  but  the  relatives  of  the  mother  did  mot 
he^  faith  with  the  dead:  they  might  have  brought  up  tbe  i»> 
fant  in  the  religion  of  his  father  consistently  with  kind  care  and 
attention,  and  consistently  with   his  residence  in  a  Protestant 
family.      This  however  has  not  been  done>  and  it  is  alleged 
that  the  infant  has  been  allowed   to  arrive  at   an  important 
period  of  his  life  under  Protestant  impressions." 
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"  But,"  eajs  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  *'  the  recent 
case  of  Stoarton  v.  Stourton,  which  in  the  year  1857  came  be- 
fore the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  in  En<:^liind,  puts 
the  question  beyond  controversy  in  this  Court,"  We  will  not 
stop  here  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  "  the  question;"  there 
are  several  in  the  case,  and  according  to  his  Lordship^s  own 
o[)iQion«  the  children  are  to  be  divided  into  two  classes;  namely^ 
those  who  have  received  '*  Protestant  impressions,"  and  those 
who  are  incapable  from  their  youth  of  having  received  religi- 
ous impressions  of  any  kind,  each  class  to  be  separately  consi- 
dered and  disposed  of  by  a  different  class  of  cases.  Neither 
shall  we  stop  here  to  consider  how  far  it  "  put  (he  question  be- 
yond controversy,"  but  proceed  as  we  have  proposed  to  our- 
selves by  stating  the  cases  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
decided^  and  giving  such  extracts  as  will  show  the  mode  in 
which  each  case  is  disposed  of.  In  Stourton  v.  Stourton  both 
parents  of  the  ward  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  child  was 
baptized  in  the  religion  of  his  parents  at  the  instance  of  his 
uncle  Lord  Stourton,  his  father  having  died  a  week  before  the 
child  waa  born.  The  mother  became  a  Protestant,  and  edu« 
cated  the  child  entirely  in  the  Protestant  religion*  Iii  Octo< 
ber,  1856,  when  the  child  was  nine  years  old.  Lord  Stourton 
presented  a  petition  to  have  him  made  a  Ward  of  coitrt,  and 
prayed  that  he  or  some  of  the  child's  Boman  Catholic  relatives 
should  be  appointed  guardians  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him 
up  in  the  religion  of  his  father  and  family.  The  Master  of  the 
Bolls  decided  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Stourton's  claim  to  the  custody  of 
the  child  to  have  him  brought  up  a  Protestant,  and  from  this 
decision  Lord  Stourton  appealed.  After  the  arguments  of 
Counsel  had  concluded,  their  Lordships,  Sir  J.  L.  Knight 
Bruce  and  Sir  O.  J.  Turner,  desired  to  have  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  minor;  and  afterwards  delivered  their  judgment 
in  favour  of  the  mother's  demand  that  the  child  should  be  edu- 
cated U  Protestant.  In  the  report  of  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Justice  Sir  Knight  Bruce,  3  Jurist,  new  series,  page  529,  we 
find  the  following  passages.  ''  The  Master  of  the  Bolls  had 
substantially  decided  for  the  latter ;  (the  Anglican  church) 
but  ho  did  not  appear  to  have  seen  the  plaintiff^  who  was  a 
boy  of  delicate  constitution,  born  on  the  30th  May^  ISl?)  and 
was  the  posthumous  son  of  Mr.  Stourton  a  younger  son  of 
the  late  Lord  Stourton  and  there  being  nopra^ihai  Mr.  Siour- 
ion  intended  hie  eon  to  be  broughi  up  otAerwiee,  than  as  a  Ro^ 
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man  Catholic  he  ouffht  to  have  been  brought  up  a  Roman  CaU^ 
olicJ'  He  then  goes  on  to  observe  on  the  remissness  of  Loni 
Stourton  in  having  so  long  Iain  by  and  allowed  Mrs.  Stoaiton 
to  educate  the  boy  as  she  tboaght  proper.  '*  /»  AU  Lord- 
ship^s  Judt/ment,  there  had  been  a  failure  in  duiy^  toicardi  the 
late  Mr,  Stourton,  An  application  might  hate  been  made  k 
the  Court  before  the  mind  of  the  child  had  been  relipousfif 
biassed,  inichich  case  his  education  in  the  principles  of  kis 
father  tcould  no  datibt  have  been  ordered  J*' 

His  Lordship  then  observes^  that  on  eiaminatioD  the  child 
appeared  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence^  and  that  he  under- 
stood more  minutely  than  boys  of  his  age  generally  did^  tbe 
difterent  points  in  controversy,  between  the  two  Churches — u 
tran substantiation^  the  attributes  of  the  Virgin,  the  invocatioo 
of  Saints,  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  then  observes  :— 
*'  The  Protestant  seed  which  had  been  sown,  appeared  to  have 
taken  such  a  hold  on  his  mind,  that  the  tares,  if  tares  the? 
were,  could  not  be  rooted  up  without  danger  to  the  wheat. 
The  child^s  tranquillity,  health,  happiness,  and  spiritual  welfare, 
were  too  likely  to  suffer  from  an  attempt  to  efface  bis  Protestast 
impressions  for  such  a  course  to  be  attempted.*'  In  Sir  George 
Turner's  judgment  we  find  the  following  passages — *'  The  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  Court  was  governed  in  those  cases,  when 
no  testamentary  guardian  had  been  appointed,  were  not  open  to 
doubt.  When  an  infant  became  a  ward  of  Court,  the  duty  rf 
the  Court  was  to  consult  the  welfare  of  the  infant,  and  in  so 
doing  the  Court  recognized  no  religious  distinctions.  If  con- 
sistently with  the  duty  of  the  Court,  the  wishes  of  tbe  hiha 
could  be  attended  to,  the  Court  paid  attention  to  those  wishes; 
but  if  they  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  sacrificiog 
what  the  Court  considered  to  bb  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  tbej 
could  not  be  attended  to.  ne  father  here  had  died  withoti 
expressijtff  any  wish  ;  and  if  the  application  had  been  made  ei 
once,  it  would  have  been  much  of  course  that  the  child  should  haft 
been  brought  up  in  his  father's  religion  :  but  when  the  applies- 
tiou  as  here  had  been  delayed,  and  the  child  had  been  suffered 
to  receive  other  religious  impressions,  more  serious  connden- 
tions  arose.  The  father's  wishes  might  be  in  conflict  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  child,and  it  was  necessary  to  see  what  re- 
ligious impressions  had  already  been  made  on  the  child's  mind." 
Having  shown  from  the  cases  referred  to  by  the  Lord  Chancel* 
lor,  and  without  even  going  beyond  those  cases,  that  we  have 
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stated  the  rales  of  the  Court  in  such  cases  correctly,  let  us 
now  see  how  far  the  Chancellor  has  acted  in  conformity  with 
these  rules.  We  shall,  for  this  purpose — even  although, 
we  might  on  the  evidence,  quarrel  with  the  classification  of  the 
children,  which  places  four  of  them  as  capable  of^  and  having 
actually  received  Protestant  impressions — admit  that  there  was 
enough  of  evidence  to  lead  the  Court  to  suppose  some  im- 
pressions had  boen  made  on  the  children. 

Let  us  take  these  rules,  even  strained  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  been  by  the  Lords  Justices  in  Stourton  v  Stourton,  in  which 
their  Lordships  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  a  boy  of  nine  years 
old  had  received  such  religious  impressions,  that  they  could  not 
be  modified  or  interfered  with,  without  danger  of  destroying 
all  religious  opinions;  and  in  which  Lord  Justice  Knight 
Bruce  seemed  to  be  considerably  influenced  in  his  opinion  by  a 
Pascalite  horror  of  the  Jesuits'College  of  Stoneyharst,which  was 
suggested  as  the  place  of  instruction  for  the  minor ;  taking  we 
say  these  rules  in  the  view  most  favourable  to  the  Chancellor's 
decision,  let  us  see  how  should  these  children  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  We  need  not  scramble  through  the  weak  and  uncertain 
evidence  about  religious  education,  perhaps  the  vaguest  that  ever 
was  offered  in  a  Court  of  Justice ;  but  assume  that  there  was  a 
reasonable  amount  of  evidence  to  shew  that  the  children  were 
capable  of  instruction,  and  had  received  religious  instructions 
which  would  have  opened  the  question  as  to  whether  they  had 
received  Protestant  impressions.  Was  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
Court  either  to  have  examined  these  children  as  had  been 
done  bv  the  Lords  Justices  in  Stourton  v,  Stourton,  or  refer  it 
to  the  Master  as  in  Witty  v.  Marshall,  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  these  children  had  received  Protestant  impressions  ? 
If  the  Chancellor,  or  the  Master  of  the  Court  to  whom  the 
matter  should  be  referred,  could  conscientiously  say  that  four 
of  these  children  had  received  such  Protestant  impressions,  that 
there  was  a  likelihood  of  rooting  up  all  religion,  in  the  effort 
to  root  out  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Trotestant  religion,  we 
should  have  bowed  to  the  decision  which  gave  these  elder 
children  to  Protestant  guardians  as  being  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  court,  albeit,  somewhat  dissatisfied  as  to  the 
metaphysical  test,  especially  when  applied  by  an  earnest  sectary. 
As  to  the  younger  children,  however,  beyond  a  possibility  of 
doubt  or  question,  they  should  have  been  handed  over  to  the 
petitioner,  William  O'Malley,  to  be  educated  as  Boman  Catho- 
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lies.  In  their  case  there  coold  not  be  a  pretence  for  sajkg 
that  religious  impressions  had  been  made  on  them ;  there  was 
evidence  strongly  corroborated,  conclasivcy  that  their  father 
wished  bis  childreii  to  be  reared  Boroan  Catholics,  that  he  vas 
himself  a  Homau  CatholiCf  an  unquestioned  fact  in  the  case, 
and  one  amply  sufficient  without  an  expression  of  wish  or 
direction,  one  way  or  the  other,  for  the  Court  to  deduce  tkat 
his  wish  was  that  his  children  should  be  reared  iu  his  own 
faiths    As  regards  the  elder  children  it  may  be  said  wc  m 

Quarrelling  about  straws,  as  oar  only  objection  is  that  the  minor 
etail  of  inquiry  from  the  children  themselves  was  not  en- 
tered on,  and  tnat  we  concede  the  propositions  insisted  on  bj 
the  Chancellor.  We  do  so,  because  without  quarrelling  with 
the  deductions  his  Lordship  has  drawn  frura  the  evidence  in 
the  case  as  we  might  d0|  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and  a 
much  more  satisfactory  mode  of  dealing  with  the  case,  to  take 
the  lowest  possible  ground  for  ourselves^  and  conceding  the  moft 
favourable  to  those  who  differ  from  us, to  take  hisLordship's  etaU- 
ments  of  the  facts,  as  the  facts  of  the  case^  to  take  from  his  cases, 
and  his  only,  our  law^  and  show«  even  with  the  materials  he  fur- 
nishes us, that  he  has  not  dealt  with  these  children  as  accordiog  to 
the  well  settled  rules  of  the  court,  they  should  have  heefi 
disposed  of. 

In  dealing  with  the  elder  children,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
referred  to  a  certain  class  of  cases  which  showed  that  when 
Protestant  impressions  were  made  the  children  so  impressed 
should  under  all  circumstances  be  reared  Protestants.  Wbj 
should  not  the  rule  recognised  iu  all  those  cases  as  the  u&- 
questioned  and  unquestionable  rule,  a  rule  whose  strict  appU- 
cation  can  be  escaped  from  oiily  by  the  most  imminent  danger  to 
the  child's  entire  religious  belief-— why  we  repeat  should  not 
that  rule  be  acted  on  and  applied  to  the  younger  children  ?  In 
dealing  with  the  younger  children,  the  Chancellor  goes  to  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  cases  ignoring  tiie  rule  which  runs  through  thoie 
alreadv  referred  to  which  are  the  most  recent.  In  appljiog 
himself  to  the  disposal  of  the  younger  children  bis  lordshiprefers 
to  three  cases,  one,  a  common  law  case,  the  other  two,  equity  de- 
cisions -^and  after  stating  these  cases  goes  anew  into  the  evi- 
dence, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  younger  childrra  within 
those  cases.  The  first  case  referred  t»  is  that  of  the  Queen  r. 
Clarke,  7  Sllis  and  Blackburn,  201.  Now  with  r^ard  to  thai 
and  every  other  law  case,  we  will  venture  on  the  sweeping  propo- 
sition, that  they  can  have  no  bearing,  and  can  throw  no  ligbt  on 
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the  rule  of  a  Coart  of  Equity  in  saoh  cases.     We  shall  go 
shortly  into  tbe  facts  of  iha^  case  to  show  that  Goarts  of  Law^ 
on  writs  of  habeas   cor{mS|   as    in  every   other  brancli  of 
their  common  law  or  statutable  jurisdiction^  can  regard  oulj 
legal  rights.    They  bftye  not  ihe  same  machinery  for  acting  as 
CoDris  of  Equity^  they  oannol  stand  in  loeo  parentis  to  tb« 
child  of  a  deceased  father,  as  the  Chancellor  representing  the 
Sovereign  stands.    A  Court  of  Law  recognizes  the  right  of 
a  mother  as  nurture  guardiadi  or  the  right  of  a  guardian  ap*- 
pointed  duly  by  the  will  of  the  father,  because  by  statute^ 
fathers  are  enabled  to  appoint  persons  whose  legal  title  to  the 
custody  of  the  children  a  Court  of  Law  is  bound  to  give 
effect  to  until  the  infant  attain  an  age  at  which  be  can 
jadge  for  himself*     The  accuracy  of  what  we  have  stated  will 
sufficiently  appear  on  a  reference  to  the  case  itself.    The  in>- 
fant^  Alicia  Bace^  was  brought  up  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
ad  subiiciendufl^  obtained  at  the  instance  of  her  mother,  ad- 
dreaseJ  to  Maria  Glark,  under  whose  care  the  child  had  been 
placed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Boyal  Patriotic  Fund^and  with 
whom  she  was  willing  to  remain.    Affidavits  were  used  on  both 
sides,  and  from  these  it  appeared  that  the  father  who  was  dead 
had  been  a  Protestant,  and  the  mother  who  sought  to  have  her 
child  handed  over  to  her  was  a  Boman  Catholic  j  the  children 
(there  were  two)  had  been  baptised,  and  during  the  father's  life- 
time had  gone  to  church  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    By  his  will  he  appointed  his  wife  executrix,  feeling 
confident  that  she  would  do  justice  to  his  two  children.     There 
was  a  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  what  were  the  wishes  of  the 
father,  and  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  if  the  wishes 
of  the  child  wete  consulted  she  would  remain  with  Mrs.  Clarke, 
assigning  as  a  reason  that  although  she  loved  her  mother  she 
would  not  go  to  a  school  where  she  would  be  taught  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints.     Lord  Campbell,  in  a  very 
long  and  able  judgment,  reviewing  the  cases,  assigns  his  reason 
for  holding  that  the  child  should  be  delivered  over  to  her 
mother,  her  guardian  by  nurture,  refusing  to  examine  the  child 
as  to  what  her  wishes  were  on  the  subjeoti  and  holding  that 
the  mother  was  legallg  entitled  to  the  custody  of  tiie  child,  as 
it  Was  not  shown  that  she  was  not  morally  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  guardianship  of  the  child,  and  that  it  was  for  no  sinister 
or  illegal  purpose  she  obtained  tlie  writ. 
At  page  201  Lord  Campbell  observes,'*  indeed  by  marrying 
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a  Boman  Catholic  and  by  permitting  the  children  in  his  life- 
time to  join  in  the  Boman  Catholic  prayers,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  the  horror  of  Popery  felt  by  many  pious  Protes- 
tants. Still  if  the  proposition  laid  down  can  be  sopported, 
thai;  it  was  her  duty  as  guardian  for  norture  from  the  simple 
fact  of  the  father  having  been  a  Protestant  to  educate  the  cliil- 
dren  as  Protestants  she  would  be  contemplating  what  the  law 
forbid  by  wishing  to  remove  the  children  from  a  Protestant 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  School.  But  no  sufficient  authority  has 
been  cited  in  support  of  this  proposition  ;  and  the  mother  b^ 
coming  guardian  by  nurture  on  the  death  of  the  father  no  pro- 
vision to  the  contrary  being  made  by  will,  she  appears  to  as  to 
have  in  all  respects  the  same  parental  authority  which  might  htn 
been  exercised  by  the  father  had  he  survived  the  mother.  .  . 
The  authority  relied  upon  to  show  that  the  ward  must  invariablj 
be  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  father,  is  In  BeArabella  Frances 
North  before  Yice  Chancellor  Knight  Bruce.  That  case,  arising 
jointly  on  a  return  to  a  habeas  corpus  and  on  a  petition  fortheap- 
pointroent  of  aguardianto  children  as  wards  of  court  ofChaDcerr, 
U  is  difficult  to  distinguish  what  was  done  or  said  by  the  fiet- 
Chancellor  as  a  common  law  and  as  an  equity ju^e.  He  cannot 
be  alleged  to  have  decided  anything  upon  this  point,  and  he  had 
only  to  consider  it  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  the  chil- 
dren for  a  few  days,  till  a  guardian  was  appointed,  should  be  ia 
the  custody  of  a  Boman  Catholic  or  of  a  Protestant  nurse.**.  •  • 
Lord  Campbell  then  observes  on  the  inference  which  was  drawn 
by  the  Vice-Ohaucellor  from  the  father  having  been  of  a  par- 
ticular religion,  and  thus  continuing : — '^  Bui  this  doctrine,  if' 
well  founded  f  would  Ofiljf  apply  to  the  education  of  wards  oftif 
Court  of  Chancery^  respecting  whom  an  equity  judge  represtdU 
the  Queen,  as  Parens  Patria  has  a  very  Iwrge  discretion,  <mi 
may  give  directions  beyond  the  scope  of  the  duty  of  a  guwd\^ 
for  nurture  under  the  Common  law  ;*  and  again  at  page  Ido, 
where  his  Lordship  points  out  the  mode  in  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  Court  can  and  does  exercise  its  powers  on  writs  of 
habeas  corpus;^'  accordingly  from  Che  case  to  be  found  in  the  Year 
Book  to  the  present  time,  it  has  ever  been  considered  that  the 
father,  or  whoever  else  on  his  death  may  be  the  guardian  bv 
nurture,  has  by  law  a  right  to  the  custody  of  thechUd,  and  shall 
maintain  an  action  of  trespass  against  a  stranger  who  takes  tk 
child.     See  the  authorities  Comyn's  Digest  (Guardians)  D. 
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The  qnestiou  then  arises  whether  a  habeas  corpus  be  the  pro- 
per remedy  for  the  guardian  to  recover  the  custody  of  the  child 
of  which  he  has  been  improperly  deprived.  Certainly  the  great 
use  of  this  writ,  the  boast  of  English  jurispradeTice,  is  to  set  at 
liberty  any  of  the  Queen's  subjects  unlawfully  in  prison,  and 
when  an  adult  is  brought  up  under  a  habeas  corpus  and  found 
to  be  unlawfully  imprisoned,  he  is  to  have  his  unfettered  choice 
to  go  where  he  pleases.  But  with  respect  to  a  child  under 
guardianship  for  nurture,  the  child  is  supposed  to  be  unlawfully 
iinprisoned  when  unlawfully  detained  from  the  custody  of  the 
Guardians;  and  when  delivered  to  him  the  child  is  supposed 
to  be  set  at  liberty."  Here  we  see  every  consideration  disre- 
garded as  to  the  father^s  wishes,  as  to  the  religious  impressions 
of  the  child,and  all  those  other  elements  taken  into  account  by  a 
court  of  Equity  in  appointing  guardians.  Lord  Campbell  sat 
in  a  Court  of  Law^  and  could  recognise  no  person  other  than 
the  guardian  for  nurture,  the  mother^  or  a  testamentary  guar- 
dian to  whom  legal  powers  could  be  given  by  the  father  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  the  12  Car.  11.  So  much  for  the  bear- 
ing of  the  Queen  v.  Clarke,  and  of  the  observations  quoted 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  Lord  Campbell's  judgment  on 
the  disposal  of  the  O'Malley  case  in  a  Court  of  Equity  on  a 
petition  for  the  appointment  of  guardians.  Neither  must  we 
lose  sight  of  the  important  fact  that  even  if  the  Queen  v. 
Clarke,  were  a  decision  of  a  Court  of  Equity,  it  could  not 
apply  in  any  way  to  the  O'Malleys,  as  their  mother  the 
guardian  for  nurture  was  dead,  and  no.  person  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  either  parent  to  take  charge  of  the  children.  Overlook- 
ing this  vital  distinction  between  decisions  of  a  Court  of  Law  on 
returns  to  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  and  decisions  of  Courts 
of  Equity  on  petition  for  the  appointment  of  guardians,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  after  quoting  from  Lord  Camp- 
belFs  judgment  in  the  Queen  v.  Clarke  as  to  the  right  of  the 
motlier  to  the  custody  of  the  children,  observes : — 

"  This  view  of  the  right  of  the  mother  surviving  when  no 
testamentary  guardian  has  been  appointed  by  the  father  has 
a  sanction  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Hardwick  in  Yillareal 
V.  Mellish  (2  Swanston  536  and  5SH)  and  in  the  case  of 
Storke  v.  Storke  (3  P.  W.  52)." 

These  observations,  whatever  they  may  be,  his  Lordship  does 
not  give,  but  continues  in  the  nextsentence,passing  away  entirely 
from  the  rights  of  the  mother,  ^'  I  think  however  that  it  must 
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be  taken  to  be  the  aeevediled  rule  of  this  conrt  that  ia  whtt- 
ever  way  the  wishes  of  the  father  can  be  clearly  aseertaiiied^the 
coQit  will  respect  them  to  the  utmost,  that  is  conaostent  with 
the  welfare  of  the  child,  and  this  without  any  refereooe  to  re- 
ligfioas  distinetiona."  Under  these  circumstances  we  ^ooM  be 
JQstified  in  passing  oTer  these  eases^  sa  his  Lordship  |i^?es  nei- 
ther the  snbstanoe  of  their  decision  or  the  dicta  of  the  judges 
who  disposed  of  them.  We  hate  said  however  that  we  shonU 
go  through  every  ease  referred  to  by  the  Chaeoellor,  and  fuitha 
that  we  ^Ottld  be  content  not  to  go  beyood  the  cases  referred 
to  by  bis  Lordship  to  establish  the  acooraqr  of  our  statements 
as  to  the  rules  under  which  the  court  acts.  We  need  hardW  p 
beyond  the  marginal  notes  of  these  cases  for  a  statemoit  of  tbeir 
effect  In  Yillareal  v.  Mellish,  which  is  most  impeffectl; 
reported,  the  marginal  note  is*  ^'  V.  the  daughter  and  vidor 
of  a  Jew  having  agreed  with  her  father  that  he  should  bve 
the  care  of  the  person  and  estates  of  her  two  infant  childieoi 
and  in  the  event  of  tbeir  death  during  minority  ahoold  leceife 
a  moiety  of  their  property,  and  having  abjured  Judaism  and 
married  a  Christian,  on  the  petition  of  the  children  the  coort 
ordered  that  theyshonld  be  deKvered  to  thmr  mother^  goazdian- 
ship  not  being  assignable,  and  the  agreement  not  purpoitiog 
to  be  an  assignment  and  the  right  of  the  mother  to  be  goardiu 
continuing  notwithstandbg  her  second  marriage.  Theooh 
passage  in  the  report  touciuiig  this  point  is  the  following,  and 
we  will  give  the  Lord  Chancellor  tlie  benefit  of  it.  "  It  bis 
been  said  that  the  father  of  the  children  waa  a  Jew.  I  see 
nothing  to  prevent  the  father  from  devising ;  but  the  lather 
being  dead,  and  not  having  disposed  of  the  guardianship,  tk 
father's  right  devolves  to  the  mother^  and  she  is  9ow  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country,  and  therefore  there  ia  no  reason  to  tak^  tbe 
right  from  her.''  In  Storke  e.  Storke,  a  preebyterian  who  hi 
three  infaat  daughtersythe  eldest  past  sixteen  years  of  age  at  tb; 
time  of  her  father's  death,  appointed  three  of  his  brothers  who 
were  Presbyterians,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Andrews,  a  deigyman  <^ 
the  Church  of  England,  guardians.  Previous  to  his  death  h 
had  sent  the  eldest  deughier  to  her  uncle,  one  of  her  guardiaoSi 
to  be  educated.  Th^  two  othera  were  taken  by  the  clergyaaD, 
and  placed  at  a  school  where  they  were  being  educated  in  the 
Church  of  England.  On  biUs  being  fikd,  which  brought  all  tbe 
parties  before  the  courts  Mr.  Andrews  insisted  that  the  ekkst 
daughter  should  be  educated  i^  the  tenets  of  the  Churefa  f>i 
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England,  vhile  the  three  other  goaydians  sought  to  have  the  two 
yoQiiger  girla  handed  over  to  them  to  be  brought  tip  as  E^es- 
byterian&,  The  decision  of  the  CSMiiioellor  was  that  parol  evi- 
deace  of  durections  by  the  father  as  to  the  religion  in  which 
bis  children  should  be  reared  should  not  be  attended  to^  and  ho 
deeided  on  leaving  the  children  as  thej  were.  The  eldest,  in 
the  words  of  the  reporter,  being  above  the  age  of  si^e^n  years, 
it  was  ordered  that  she  should  be  sent  for  immediately,  into 
court,  which  being  accordingly  done,  and  she  being  there  asked 
where  she  desired  to  be ;  on  her  expressing  a  desire  to  continue 
with  her  uncle  Samuel  Storke,  his  Lordship  declared  she  should 
continue  there  if  she  pleased. 

Now  with  regard  to  these  two  enses  it  appears  that  the  reli- 
gions question  was  onlj  incidentally  raised.  The  decision  in 
the  first  was  that  guardianship  was  not  assignable,  and  in  the 
second  that  a  parol  declaration  of  the  father^s  wislies  could  not 
be  received  in  evidence.  The  passage  we  have  given  from 
the  judgment  of  the  Chancellor  in  Villareal  t;.  Mellish,  if 
accurately  reported  is  to  the  effect  that  no  matter  what  the  reli« 
gk>u  of  the  children  night  be  the  mother  was  entitled  to  rear 
the  children  in  whatever  religion  she  thought  proper.  With 
regard  ta  this  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  a 
Court  of  £quity,  and  that  the  decision  or  rather  dictum  of  Lord 
Mardwicke,  who  beard  this  ease  so  far  back  as  1737,  has 
been  overruled  by  every  other  case  reported  on  the  subject, 
and  by  the  most  eminent  Equity  Judges  in  England.  To  prove 
that  we  are  correct  in  stating  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  passages  we  have  given  from  the  judgments  in  the 
Queen  v.  Clarke,  in  Witty  v.  Marshal),  and  in  Stourton  9. 
StourtoB.  To  the  same  e&ct  is  the  judgment  of  Vice- 
Cliancellor  Knight  Bruce^  in  re  North,  11  Jurist,  page  10. 
When  his  Honor  says,  **  The  rule  ^  the  court  I  apprehend 
ie,  that  iphefi  the  father  has  nai  left  nor  ea^essed  any  direction 
or  instruction  as  to  the  religion  in  which  his  children  are  to  be 
educated,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  his  wishes  were  that  they 
shoiUd  be  educated  in  his  own  religion ;  and  that  1  am  of 
opinion  upon  the  evidence  before  me  as  it  now  stands^  and  for 
the  present  purposes  must  be  the  presumption  in  this  case.*' 
So  well  estabhshed  is  this  rule  now  that  we  should  not  feel 
^siiQ^ed  in  accumulating  authorttiea  to  establish  it. 

But  even  if  these  oasse  correctly  stated  the  rules  of  a  Court 
of  Equity,  they  could  be  no  assistanee  to  the  Chancellor  in  his 
deoieioD.    The  case  of  Storke  v,  Storke  deeided  nothing  except 
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that  a  parol  declaration  of  the  father's  wish  conld  not  be  attended 
to^  a  doctrine  for  which  no  lawyer  at  the  present  day  would 
venture  to  contend.  Yillareal  v.  Mellish  which  set  ap  a  right 
in  the  mother  to  the  care  and  education  of  the  child, no  matter 
what  its  father's  religion  might  have  been,  is  not  in  point.  Mn. 
CyMalley  is  dead,  and  the  very  brief  notice  of  these  decisioi^ 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  (we  have  given  all  he  said 
about  them)  shews  that  he  placed  no  great  reliance  on  their 
assisting  his  views  of  the  case. 

To  what  extent  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  disposed  to  reljOB 
these  cases  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  after  referring  to 
them  briefly,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  after  the  btber's 
death,  the  mother  may  dispose  of  the  children  as  she  pleases, 
his  Lordship,  instead  of  applying  such  a  rule  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  addresses  himself  to  the  affidavits  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  the  father's  wish  was  that  the  children  should  be  reared 
Protestants.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  his  Lordship 
shrank  from  putting  the  case  of  the  elder  cliildren  on  this 
ground.  It  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  if  the  evid^ice 
satisfactorily  led  to  that  conclusion,  to  have  rested  the  case  on 
these  grounds  without  resorting  to  the  allegatioo,  that  Protes- 
tant impressions  were  made.  The  fact  that  the  father  lived  and 
died  a  Boman  Catholic,  renders  it,  as  will  be  seen  from  thecases 
we  have  cited,  a  matter  of  course  that  his  children  should  be 
reared  in  that  faith ;  the  Court  always  assuming,  in  theabsenos 
of  express  directions,  that  such  is  the  father's  wish ;  and  tak* 
ing  it  at  best  for  the  case  of  Ellen  Robinson,  or  rather  of  tk 
Hon.  Miss  Plunket,  the  evidence  of  a  direction  is  doabifoL 
But  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  Boman  Catholic  uncle  to  have 
made  out  a  case  of  direction  in  favor  of  his  creed,  which  it  was 
not,  let  us  see  what  the  evidence  upon  the  subject  was.  The 
only  direct  evidence  on  the  subject,  was  that  of  Mary  Burns,* 
tlie  servant  of  the  Bishop  of  Tuam's  (Lord  Plunket)  coach* 
man. 

As  for  the  statement  of  the  wretched  mother  to  thiid 
persons  of  what  her  husband  said,  every  attorney's  clerk  know^ 
that  they  are  not  evidence,  and  we  must  say  that  it  exdta 
our  astonishment  to  find  the  ChanceUor  referring  to  a  statemeot 
by  Mrs.  O'Malley,  made  a  few  days  after  her  husband's  death  in 
a  letter  to  her  sister,  when,  as  stated  in  Uis  Lordship's  jadg- 
ment,  she  speaks  of  *'  how  the  priest  and  two   nuns  thoogfat 

*  This  witness  is  described  and  spoken  of  indifferently  as  Bjme 
and  Burns. 
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to  come  round  me  in  presence  of  my  poor  dying  husband^  but 
I  baulked  them  completely.  John  did  not  blame  me  for  what 
I  told  them,  for  after  they  went  away  he  desired  me  to  bring  up 
the  children  in  the  way  I  always  brought  them  up.''  What  will 
be  thought  of  the  value  of  this  kind  of  evidence^  if  it  were  to  be 
for  one  moment  taken  into  account,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
this  despicable  mother  sought  to  gain  favor  at  one  time,  with 
Kev.  Mr.  Seymour  and  her  Protestant  relatives,  at  another  with 
her  husbauas  Boman  Catholic  friends,  by  suiting  her  cou« 
versation  to  her  hearers  for  the  time.  At  folio  5  of  the 
first  affidavit,  made  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Coyne,  the  Boman  Catholic 
clergyman,  who  attended  the  father,  we  find  the  following  pas* 
sage— "That  aboutsix  weeks  before  the  death  of  Mrs.  O'Malley, 
she  called  upon  this  deponent  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him 
to  emploj  an  attorney  to  bring  an  action  against  a  member  of 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Seymour  s  family,  for  libelling  her  character,  and 
farther  saith,  that  upon  that  occasion  Mrs.  O'Malley  stated 
that  if  anything  could  be  done  for  the  children,  she  would  give 
them  up  to  ihe  Raman  Catholic  Faith  according  to  the  wish  of 
her  husband ;  saith  he  peremptorily  refused  to  interfere  in  the 
matter  between  the  Bev.  Mr.  Seymour  and  herself,  and  stated 
he  could  make  no  terms  by  way  of  inducement  to  her,  to  give 
u^  the  children,  but  if  they  were  given  up  according  to  the 
wishes  of  her  husband  they  would  be  taken  care  of;"  and  again 
in  the  affidavit  of  Mary  Burns,  otherwise  Vesey,  a  woman  with 
whom  she  remained  four  days  before  going  into  the  Workhouse, 
folio  2  and  3,  '^  Saith  that^Ellen  O'Malley  complained  in  strong 
terms  of  the  treatment  received  by  her,  from  her  sister  Mrs, 
Jane  Bobinson,  and  that  she  refused  taking  any  of  the  children, 
except  one — Deponent  saith,  from  the  total  want  of  means  of 
the  said  Ellen  O^Mallev,  she  was  obliged  to  seek  relief  in  the 
Workhouse,  and  left  this  deponent's  house  for  that  purpose. 
Saith  that  during  the  time  the  said  £llen  0*MalIey  was  in  the 
Workhouse  deponent  visited  her  several  times ;  deponent  saith 
that  the  said  Ellen  O'Malley,  after  she  entered  the  house, 
requested  of  this  deponent  to  provide  for  her  some  writing  paper, 
for  the  punpose  of  writing  to  the  brother  of  her  husband, 
John  O'Malley,  to  come  to  Tuam,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  children  under  his  care,  as  she  mentioned  to  this  deponent. 
Saith,  she  procured  the  paper  accordingly,  and  gave  it  to  the  said 
Ellen  O'Malley ;  deponent  saith  she  believes  the  said  Ellen 
O'Malley,  in  consequence  of  her  immediate  illness,  never  wrote 
92 
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s!iid  ictter."  This  is  the 
parties,  the  Cliaiicellor  lia: 
to  rely  and  comment  on. 
tire  wisdom  of  our  rule  of  ■ 
iidiuilted,  the  affi<lnvits  in 
MP  hnve  the  Lord  Chane 
pleased  to  speak  of  as  a  i 
which  it  could  be  legal  evi 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  n 
ntiotl^r  very  short,  but  p 
takcu  to  render  it  valuable 
His  Lordship  proceeds  thu 
Irs  affirlavit— That  at  the 
CMalley,  a  few  days  pro' 
denied  the  truth  of  the  re 
brought  up  in  the  Roman 
of  her  reasons,  that  her  1 
should  be  brought  up  in 
and  that  her  husband  freqi 
the  same  desire.  Here  th 
"the  dying  mother's  acco 
the  dying  fiither ;  a  donbl 
deatli,  and  sealed  with  all 
Now  we  object  to  the  admi 
ill  the  shape  of  a  dying  de 
or  practised  in  Criminal  ( 
frequently  offered, and  disci 
auch  a  statement  admi'ssib! 
the  person  making  it,  is  ac 
time,  and  is  aware  of  the  fai 
fessional  men  to  require  ant 
haps  for  non- professional  n 
the  words  of  Mr.  Taylor,th. 
in  liis  book  on  Evidence,  pa 
to  the  admissibility  ofthesi 
when  they  were  made,  the  > 
danger  of  death  ;  secondly 
appre/ieiiMott  of  his  danger 
ensued.  All  these  facts  th 
faction  of  the  jadge  before 
Now  where  is  there  one 
woman  was  in  extremit  at 
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tbe  Sev.  Mr.  Seymour,  or  that  she  knew  she  was  in  a  dying 
state.    As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  evidence  the  contrary 
is  the  fact.    The  woman  was  ill  of  fever ;  we  all  know  what  a 
change  twenty-four  hours  can  and  does  make  in  such  cases,  and 
as  the  £ev.  Mr.  Seymour  tells  us,  it  was  '*  a  few  days  previous 
to  her  death.''    The  evidence  of  Burns,  the  coachman^s  servant, 
contradicted  as  it  is  by  so  many  witnesses,  is  out  of  the  case. 
Indeed  his  Lordship  never  once  alluded  to  it,  although  if  it 
could  be  believed,  it  would  have  established  as  a  fact  that  the 
father  directed  his  children  to  be  reared  as  Protestants.     Wo 
have  then  a  cardinal  fact,  the  only  fact  in  the  case  which  would 
justify   the  Chancellor  in  giving  those  younger  children  to 
rrotestant  guardians,  resting  on  two  statements  made  by  Ellen 
CMalley,  not  admissible  in  any  Court  of  Justice  in  these 
countries  as  evidence,  not  worth  one  straw  if  they  were  ad- 
missible, inconsistent  as  they  are  with  other  statements  made 
by  Ellen  O^Malley,  contradicted  as  they  are  by  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  Rev.  Eugene  Coyne,  and  Anne  Tiernan,  the  nurse*- 
tender  who  was  present  when  the  father  expressed  his  wishes 
that  the  children  should  be  reared  in  the  Koman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, and  opposed  as  they  are  to  the  deduction  which  the 
court  always  draws,  that  whatever  may  be  the  religion  of  the 
faUier,  in  that  religion  does  he  wish  his  children  to  be  educated. 
We  were  wrong  however  in  saying  that  tbe  Lord    Chancellor 
put  the  evidmce  of  Burns,  the  coachman's  servant,  out  of  the 
case*     To  a  very  limited  extent  he  introduces  the  name  of  this 
witness,  whO|  if  she  is  to  be  believed,  would  have  proved  the 
entire  oaae  for  the  Honourable  Mise  Plunkett.     After  com- 
menting on  the  absence  of  affidavits  from  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
who  had  attended  on  John  O'Malley,  and  who  may  or  may  not 
have  been  able  to  give  any  evidence  on  the  matter  if  their 
evidence  were  needed,  his  Lordship  observes — ''  but   Mary 
Byrne  has  in  her  affidavit  given  a  very  remarkable  account  of 
what  took  place  immediately  after  Mr.  Coyne  had  left  the  house. 
If  tbe  proposal  was  to  give  up  the  children,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  or  more  probable   in  its  substance  than  the 
aoconnt  given  by  Mary  Byrne  of  what  she  saw  and  heard." 
Nothing  more  natural  truly,  if  a  single  word  that  Mary  Byrne 
swore  to  could  be  believed,  and  if  she  were  not  contradicted  by 
the  evidence  of  three  witnesses  on  most  material  points.    It  is 
with  regret  that  we  feel  ourselves  forced  to  go  to  the  affidavit 
of  this  woman,  whom  we  plainly  accuse  of  wilful  and  deliberate 
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perjury.     We  have  not  made  one  imputation  on  the  vencitj  of 
any  of  the  parties  who  have  made  affidavits  in  this  case  ;  we  ha?e 
not  made  a  single  harsh  observation  on  anything  said  or  done 
by  the  Protestant  clergymen  who  have  been  so  active  in  this 
case ;  we  have  not  said,  nor  shall  we  say  one  word  oondemoatoiy 
of  either  their  conduct  or  evidence,  although  they  may  fnxnish 
food  for  comment,  and  it  is  only  because  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  case  that  the  character  of  Mary  Byrne's  evidence  should  be 
shown  that  we  go  into  it.     We  repeat  that  from  beginning  to 
end  of  her  affidavit  not  one  word  can  be  believed.  WiUiout  going 
through  the   entire  of  her  affidavit  we  shall  refer  to  sudi 
parts  as  have  met  with  a   fiat  contradiction.     In   the  com* 
mencemeut   of  her  affidavit  (folio   1,  2),  she  swears  ''that 
she   frequently   visited   him  (O'Malley),  especially  during  his 
last  illness  in  which  she  was  in  almost  constant   aUendaocc 
on    him    up    to    his  death;     that   she    even    dressed    bio 
when  dead,  and  that  the  widow,  Mrs,  CMalley,  gave  her,  depo- 
nent, her  keys,  &c.,"  and  the  regulation  of  everything  connected 
with  the  funeral,  and  that  she  remained  in  the  house  till  after  the 
funeral  had  left.     Saith  that  on  the  day  before  that  on  whicb 
he   died,  she    saw  the   Etev.  Eugene  Coyne    leaving    John 
O'Malley's  house,and  she  went  in  immediately  to  see  him ;  when 
she  entered  she  heard  Mrs.  O'Malley  crying  convulsively,  and 
knew  that  something  unusual  had  taken  place,  so  she  asked 
one  of  the  nursetenders,  Anne  Tieman,  *'  what  is  all  this  about  ?" 
the  nursetender  answered,  "  there  is  murder  here,  the  priest 
wants  the  children  and  she  would  not  give  them.''    Deponeut 
replied,*'  would  she  not  give  them  ?''  and  Anne  Tiernan  answeied, 
''  no  she  would  not/'     Deponent  then  went  down  to  the  roon 
where  the  sick  man  was,  and  found  his  wife  lying  across  him  in 
the  bed ;  when  Mrs.  O'Malley  saw  her,  deponent,  she  said,  *'  ibj 
God,  look  at  the  way  I  am  annoyed  by  these  priests  waotiog 
what  my  own  husband  does  not  want  me  to  do."    And  then 
turning  towards  her  dying  husband  she  said,  "John  dear,  are  yoa 
angry  with  me  for  what  I  have  said  ?"  he  replied,"  no,  I  am  not;** 
she  then  asked,''  do  you  wish  me  to  keep  them  ?"  (the  childreii] 
he  answered,  ''  I  do,you  have  a  great  deal  to  contend  with,biU 
bring  them  up  with  yourself  as  they  have  always  gone.'*    She 
then  goes  on  to  swear  that  two  or  three  hours  before  his  decease, 
she  was  present  at  another  conversation  between  O'Malkj 
and  his  wife,  in  which  precisely  the  same  conversation  took 
place—"  John  dear,  are  you  angry  with  me  ?"  in  fact  word  for 
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word  a  repetition  of  the  previoas  statement^  with  some  slight 
additions^  and  '^  after  this  deponent  never  heard  him  speak,  and 
was  then  informed  by  the  nurse-tender,  Catherine  CDea,  who 
was  with  him  to  the  kst,  that  he  never  spoke  more." 
Now  in  almost  everyjword  of  her  statement,  except  when  Mary 
Barns  lays  the  scene  between  herself  and  the  deceased  hus- 
band and  wife,  she  is  flatly  and  specifically  contradicted.     In 
Anne  Tieman's  affidavit,  folio  S,  4,  she  swears/'  that  the  said 
John  (yMalley  was  washed  and  laid  out  by  defendant  and 
Catherine  O'Dea,   and   by   them  alone,  and  saith    that  said 
Mary  Byrne  was  not  even  present  when  this  deponent  and  said 
Catherine  0*Dea  washed  and  laid  out  the  said  John  O'Malley^ 
and  that  the  said  Mary  Byrne  left  the  house  of  the  said  John 
0*Malley  about  11  o'clock  the  night  previous  to  his  death, 
and  did  not  return  until  after  the  said  John  O'Malley  was 
washed   and  laid   out  on  the  following  morning.  .  .  .  De* 
ponent  saith  he  frequently  spoke,  and  up  to  within  a  few  min- 
utes of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  day-break  about  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  folio  5,  saith  that  it  is  untrue  as  stated  in  the 
affidavit  of  the  said   Mary  Byrne,  that  after  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Coyne  left  the  house  of  the  said  John  (XMalley,  that  said  Mary 
Byrne  came  in  and  found  when  she  entered  the  house  Mrs. 
0  Mallej  convulsively  crying,  and  knew  that  something  unusual 
had  taken  place,  and  that  she  asked  this  deponent  what  it  was 
all    about,    and    that   she,   this    deponent,    answered    there 
is  murder  here,  the  priest  wants  the  children  and  she  would 
not  give  them,  and  saith  that  no  such  occurrence  or  conversation 
took  place  between  this  deponent  and  the  said  Mary  Byrne,  and 
that  this  deponent  made   use  of  no  such  words  to  the  said 
Mary  Byrne,  and  that  she  the  said  Mrs.  O'Malley  was  not  cry- 
ing convulsively  or  otherwise,  and  that  there  was  nothing  un- 
usual,   as  stated  by  the  said  Mary  Byrne,  or  no  noise  in  the 
house  after  the  Bev.  Mr.  Coyne  had  left." 

Catherine  O'Dea,  the  other  nurse-tender,  has  also  given  her 
evidence,  and  swears  that  no  such  conversation  as  that 
stated  bj  Mary  Byrne  took  place,  "  and  that  this  deponent  re- 
mained in  the  room  by  the  directions  of  the  said  John  O'Mal- 
ley daring  the  time  that  the  said  Mary  Byrne  was  there,'' 
folio  7.  In  every  other  particular,  Mary  O'Dea  corroborates  the 
other  nurse-tender  as  to  the  **  convulsive  crying,"  "  the  wash- 
ing the  body,"  the  hour  at  which  Mary  Byrne  left,  and  the 
boor  at  which  John  O'MaUey  died.     At  folios  9,  10,  we  find 
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the  following  passages : — *^  Deponent  saith  it  is  uiXeAj  untraei 
as  stated  in  the  affidavit  of  Mary  Byrne,  that  this  deponefit  in« 
formed  her  that  the  said  John  O'Malley  had  not  s{K)ken  after 
the  said  Mary  Byrne  left  the  house  up  to  his  death ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  said  John  0*Malley  spoke  fircqnently  daring  the 
night,  and  almost  always  of  his  children,  expressing  his  anx« 
ious  wish  that  they  should  be  reared  Roman  Catholics.  .  «  .  . 
''Deponent  saith  that  she  having  seen  some  Protestant  clergy* 
men  come  to  the  house  of  the  said  John  O^Malley,  she  aske^ 
him^  the  said  John  O^Malley,  why  they  were  coming,  where- 
upon  J  the  said  John  O'Malley  replied^  it  was  not  to  him  the 
Protestant  Clergymen  were  coming,  but  to  his  wife,  who  watf 
ill,  and  that  he  had  no  wish  that  they  should  visit  him,  and  de- 
ponent said  that  during  the  time  of  the  said  John  0*MaDey  s 
illness  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  this  deponent  heard  the 
said  John  O'Malley  pray  after  the  manner  of  Koman  Catholics, 
and  that  he  used  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin  Mary 
after  the  manner  of  Roman  Catholics." 

But  it  may  be  said  we  cannot  implicitly  believe  the  two  nurse- 
tenders,  any  more  than  we  may  believe  Mary  Byrne,  and  there 
is  a  conflict  of  evidence  between  people  of  the  same  class  in  life, 
upon  which  it  would  require  a  jury  after  oral  examination  of  the 
witnesses  to  pronounce.  Be  it  so — but  will  any  person  venture 
to  make  the  same  observation  upon  the  moderate  statement  of  aa 
educated  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Mr.Coyne,  who  appears  all  through 
this  troublesome  case  to  have  behaved  with  singular  prudence? 
In  his  second  affidavit  he  tells  us : — **  Saith  deponent  amis  ifs/ 
/or  to  attend  said  John  O'Malley  at  or  about  the  hour  of  one 
o'clock  on  the  day  previous  to  the  death  of  said  John  O'Mal* 
ley.  Deponent  saith  he  was  so  called  in  by  Daniel  Coughlan,  t 
policeman,  wholly  unsolicited  by  deponent,  who  had  never  pre- 
viously spoken  to  said  John  0*MaUey  or  known  of  his  illness, 
folio  8.  Saith  it  is  wholly  untrue^  that  upon  the  occasion  of  d^ 
ponent's  said  visit  to  attend  said  John  O'Malley,  that  there  was 
any  murder  or  altercation  or  crying  whatsoever,  as  to  the  religion 
in  which  the  said  children  were  to  be  brought  up,  or  that  de- 
ponent used  any  importunities,  whatsoever,  with  said  JtAn 
O'Malley,  as  to  the  religion  of  said  minors,  or  that  upon  fte 
said  occasion  the  said  Mrs»  O'Malley  made  any  objection  to 
the    desire    of    her    husband   'expressed    upon    said  occa- 
sion,   that  his   children  were  to   be   brought    np    Roman 
Catholics/'    This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  statement  of  what 
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did  take  place  between  the  Bev.  Mr.  Coyne  and  John  O'Mal- 
\ej  on  the  oceation  on  which  he  directed  his  children  to  be 
reared  Roman  Catholics.  In  that  affidavit^  folios  },  2,  3,  Mr. 
Coyne  tells  oa  "  that  he  attended  the  late  John  O'Malley,  the 
father  of  the  minors,  previous  to  his  death,  and  adminis- 
tered to  him,  the  last  rites  of  the  church.  Saith  that  upon  that 
occasiion  John  0*Malley»  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  two 
policemen,  namely,  Daniel  Coogbtan  and  Patrick  Mulligan,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  and  desire  that  his  children  should  be  brought 
Dp  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Beligion,  the  religion  professed  by 
himself.  Saith  that  the  said  John  0*MalIey's  wife  upon  hear- 
ing thia  injunction  aaid  to  him,  'John,  yon  were  always  a  kind 
and  affectionate  husband,  I  would  wish  to  carry  out  your  inten- 
tioBs,  bat  what  means  have  yon  left  me  for  that  ?'  whereupon, 
thia  deponent  said  that  matters  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  Providence." 

The  evidence  of  these  two  policemen,  if  it  were  thought  ne- 
cessary to  corroborate  or  explain  Mr.  Coyne's  evidence,  might  have 
been  obtained.  It  was  not  Mr.  Coyne's  fault  that  their  evidence 
was  not  produced,  as  he  swears  that  he  applied  to  them  '^  to 
make  afBidavit  of  their  recollection  of  what  occurred,  and  of  the 
direction  given  by  the  said  John  O'Malley,"  but  the  policemen 
coold  not  give  their  evidence  without  their  officers'  leave,  and 
their  ofBoer  when  applied  to  referred  Mr.  Coyne  to  the  County 
Inspector,  and  there  was  not  time  to  have  got  this  leave  before 
the  case  came  on. 

In  a  judgment  so  carefully  prepared  as  that  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  we  are  not  to  suppose  his  Lordship  would  omit 
anything  which  would  support  the  opinion  he  formed  of  the 
case.  We  have  gone  through  these  affidavits  at  length,  and  the 
only  bit  of  direct  evidence  bearing  on  it  not  alluded  to  by  his 
Lordship,  we  should  not  feel  justified  in  keeping  back.  It  is 
in  the  affidavit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fowler»  and  let  those  who  would 
wish  to  make  out  that  John  O'Malley  desired  to  have  his  chil- 
dren reared  Protestants  have  the  fuU  benefit  of  it.  At  folio 
10  that  Beverend  gentleman  tells  us  that  he  *' attended  the 
late  John  O'Malley  in  his  last  illness,  and  spoke  to  him  and 
prayed  with  him,  that  the  said  John  O'Malley  gladly  received 
the  visit  of  deponent,  that  he  deponent^  spoke  to  the  said 
John  CMalley  of  such  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
involved  the  rejection  as  erroneous  of  the  destructive  doctrines 
of  the  Charch  of  Home,  and  saith,  defendant  spoke  to  him  of 
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faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  way  of  «al?aiion,  of  faith  in 
the  blood  of  Christ  as  the  only  way  of  taking  away  sin,  and 
that  the  late  John  O'Malley  expressed  his  belief  in  those  doc- 
trines, and  the  consequent  rejection  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Rome/'  We  cast  no  imputations  on  the  versdtj 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Fowler.  His  e?idence,  whatever  may  be  iti 
value,  goes  not  to  prove  a  direction  or  wish  on  the  part  of 
John  O'Malley,  but  to  shew  that  he,  if  not  a  Protestant,  hid 
Protestant  tendencies.  We  should  have  thought  it  more  beeon- 
ing  if  the  reverend  gentleman  had  forborne  introdacing  ioio 
an  affidavit  subtle  theological  disquisitions.  He  had  neither  sa- 
thority  nor  justification  for  swearing  that  the  assent,  sndi  as  it 
may  have  been,  of  the  sick  man  to  certain  religious  propositiooi) 
involved  the  rejection  as  erroneous  of  what  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman is  pleased  to  swear,  are  **  the  destructive  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome/'  This  is  a  subject  and  a  class  of  evi- 
dence into  which  we  must  decline  following  the  Bev.  Hr. 
Fowler,  but  whether  or  not  John  O'Maliey  assented  to  doctriaes 
involving  the  rejection  of  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
if  we  call  to  mind  that  of  his  own  motion,  (yMalley  requested 
the  presence  at  his  death-bed  of  a  clergyman  of  that  chaich 
in  which  he  had  lived,  and  received  these  sacraments  which  no 
man  who  believed  in  Protestant  teaching  could  look  upon  is 
any  other  light  than  as  impostures,  we  shall  assign  to  the  Bef. 
Mr.  Fowler's  evidence  its  true  worth. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  judgment,  in  seeking,  not  to  throw 
discredit  on  Mr.  Coyne's  evidence,  but  to  weaken  its  eStd,  ob- 
serves that  from  a  dying  man  by  importunities  a  languid  aaseot 
might  be  obtained.    How  mucJ!  more  applicable  would  this  be 
to  Mr.  Fowler's  evidence ;  what  we  rely  upon,  however,  is  the 
cardinal  fact  which  can  neither  be  explained  away,  nor  conlrch 
verted,  that  John  0*Malley  desired  to  receive  the  sacraments  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  did  receive  them,  and  wecaie 
not  whether  he  directed  that  his  children  should  be  reared  is 
Roman  Catholics  or  not,  the  rule  of  the  court  is  too  well  estab- 
lished to  admit  of  question,  that  the  religion  in  which  he  lived 
and  died  is  to  be  assumed  to  be  that  in  which  he  wished  his 
children  to  be  reared.  We  cannot  pass  from  this  part  of  the  cut 
without  expressing  our  deep  regret  that  the  Protestant  oleigf- 
men  did  not  shew  the  same  good  taste  and  moderation  as  wis 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Coyne.  They  may  have  thought  it  their  du^ 
to  force  their  attentions  on  the  dying  man,  coming  as  described 
by  one  of  the  witnesses  to  visit  his  wife. 
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Holding  lo  the  strong  pointa  presented  bj  the  indisputable  facts 
of  this  case,  and  the  well  settled  rules  of  the  court,  we  will  not 
distract  attention,  and  fritter  away  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  ande*sdaim  to  these  children  by  entering  into  the 
bye  battles  between  EUen  Bobinson  and  her  hearsay  evidencci 
and  the  opinions  of  a  theological  police  sergeant  that  John 
(yMalley  was  not  a  soond  Catholic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
rehgioos  impressions  of  nurse-tenders  on  the  other.  We  cannot 
but  feel  that  we  have  tasked  considerably  the  attention  and 
patience  of  oar  readers.    Unless  we  are  to  disbelieve  the  three 
witnessest  the  Bev.  Mr.  Coyne  and  the  two  norse-tendeia  who 
are(Mary  Byrne  being  out  of  the  case)  the  only  persons  who  give 
any  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  dying  wish  of  the  father,  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  father  that  his  children  should  be  reared 
£oman  Catholics,   The  wish  however  could  be  dispensed  with, 
as  it  was  beyond  controversy  that  the  man  himself  lived  and  died 
a  Soman  Catholic.  The  fact  that  he  allowed  his  children  to  at- 
tend Protestant  schools  has  been  explained  by  evidence  whiefa 
as  it  has  been  introduced  so  much  into  the  case,  we  may  allude  to, 
namely,  the  explanation  given  to  Mr.Martin  Owens,  who  swears 
that  in  conversations  he  had  with  John  O^Malley^    "  Saith  he 
also  comfdained  of  her  interfering  in  the  religion  he  wished  his 
children  to  be  brought  up  in,  namely,  the  Soman  Catholic  reli- 
gion,  that  he  would  pnt  an  end  to  anch  interference,  but  he 
feared  to  make  a  noise  about  the  matter,  as  it  might  be  injurious 
to  him  aa  a  policeman.'' 

After  going  at  such  length  as  we  have  done  into  this  case, 
we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  going  into  the  evidence  to  shew 
how  exceedingly  slight  grounds  were  sliown  for  even  raising 
the  question  as  to  Protestant  impressions  having  been 
made.  We  have  as  far  as  possible  kept  to  the  admitted  facta 
of  the  case  to  shew  that  the  Chancellor  has  not  dealt  with  these 
children  according  to  the  recc^ised  and  well  settled  rules 
of  a  Court  of  Equity.  That  rule  which  treats  the  father 
as  the  head  and  governor  of  his  family,  possessing  the  ab- 
solute power  of  disposal  of  his  family,  as  well  as  of  his  property, 
unless  when  some  great  necessity  of  state  or  of  social  policy  re- 
quires the  infringement  of  such  a  rule,  it  is  not  for  us 
now  to  discuss ;  we  believe  it  to  be  a  sound  rule  of  social  poli- 
cy aa  it  is  a  well  settled  rule  of  our  jurisprudence ;  be  that  as 
it  may,  wise  or  unwise,,  it  is  less  objectionable,  than  leaving 
every  €:ase  as  it  arises  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  Chan- 
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oellor's  will,  withoat  any  rule  to  guide  or  bind  him.  It  lias 
been  well  stid  by  an  eminent  lawyer,  **i\mt  the  discre* 
tion  of  judges  is  the  law  of  tyrants/^  and  for  thia  reatoa  wt 
do  moet  earnestly  and  reapectfollT  protest  against  the  ooone 
tiJcen  by  the  Lord  CbaneeUor  in  aealing  with  these  (yMallej 
children.  His  lordship  has  put  vei^  ^ly  and  eloquently  at  tka 
end  of  his  judgment^  a  ease  similar  to  that  before  hiii, 
transposing  the  religion  of  the  parties.-^''  Had  John  CyMalkf 
been  a  &cile  Protestant,  and  his  wife  a  devoted  member  toif  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church,  had  he  allowed  hia  children  from  thdr 
earliest  years  to  learn  the  language  of  ita  ancient  ritual  sad 
impressive  invocations ;  had  he  left  his  widow  to  fight  the  had 
battle  of  life  with  a  numerous  and  helpless  offspring ;  if  ik 
had  kept  them  together  to  the  last  until  she  bad  nothing  to 
share  but  her  prayers  and  her  tears ;  and  if  ahe  bad  left  then 
in  the  Churco,  which  hallowed  the  earliest  leseons  of  thaii 
infancy,  and  if  a  board  of  guardians  eoutd  be  found  who  wouU 
consign  them  to  a  custody  where  Protestantism  would  be  bk 
loose  upon  them,  and  the  interference  of  this  Couit  should  be 
sought  for  their  deliverance,  on  the  application  of  aome  hnmbk 
but  honest  Boman  Catholic  relation,  aided  by  any  eeneioos 
stranger ;  could  I  then  shrink  from  a  duty  so  aacrea  and  lo 
palpable?  God  forbid/'  His  Lordship  after  putting  thii 
fanciful  sketch  asks  the  question,  and  to  it  we  answer^Te^ 
a  thousand  times  yes. 

This  is  mere  declamation,  and  declamation  entirdy  beside 
the  facts  of  the  case.  In  what  way  does  it  i^pear  to  be  a 
sacred  and  palpable  duty  to  have  those  children  reared  Protes- 
tants P  What  sympathies  aro  involved  in  the  case  P  It  was 
contraiy  to  his  duty  as  a  lawyer  to  have  so  directed.  Were  the 
mother  alive  there  might  have  been  some  colour  for  introdoo- 
ing  sympathies  into  the  case,  and  speaking  of  the  pain  of  taking 
the  children  from  their  mother  to  oe  reariNl  in  a  faith  differeot 
from  hers.  His  Lordship  in  such  a  case  might  have  sympalhieB 
to  appeal  to,  although  he  could  not  refer  to  authority  to  sostaia 
him.  It  seems  neither  lawver-like  nor  logical  to  speak  of  a 
sacred  and  palpable  duty  to  have  those  children  handed  orer  to 
Protestant  guardians  as  springing  from  the  case  put  bj  Ui 
Lordship.  Again  we  must  repeat  that  we  entertain  the 
highest  respect  for  the  character,integrity,and  great  legal  ac^i(^ 
mentsof  the  Lord  Chancellor;  in  this  case,  he  baa  unconsomslj 
allowed  his  feelings  of  horror  towards  the  Church  of  Rome,  to 
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affect  his  judgment;  it  would  be  irorse  ttian  weak,  it  woald  be 

criminal,  to  shrink  from  qtteationing  the  acts  of  a  public  man 

affecting  public  interestsj  especially  when  that  man  is  presiding 

in  a  Court  of  Justioe ;  if  we  think  the  Lord  Chancellor  came  to 

a  wrong  oondosion  opoo  the  CBa^  and  departed  ficom  tiiemiea 

of  a  Court  of  Equity,  we  should  deserre  and  earn  the  contempt 

of  every  thinking  man  in  the  community^  if  we  allowed  the 

Ligh  character  or  position  of  the  judge  to  deter  us  from  con- 

fiidbting  the  aoundneas  of  his  jud^Bent.    We  do  trust  that 

this  case  wQl  be  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords.    It  involves 

much  more  serious  interests  than  the  disposal  of  these  children, 

than  those  of  Protestant,orBomanCatholic,or  Presbyterian  sects ; 

it  pkces  on  record  a  ju^ment  which  while  it  stands  leaves  every 

question  of  this  kind  at  uurge^  without  rule  or  authority  to  guide 

us.    It  leaves  every  similar  case  to  the  uneontroUed  discretioti 

of  the  judge,a  stanaard  which  Lord  Camden  thus  justly  defines — 

''It  is  always  unknown,  it  is  different  in  different  men,  it  is 

casual,  and  depends  upon  c<nistitution,  temper,  and  pesaion ;  in 

the  hist  it  is  oftentimes  caprice,  in  the  worst  it  is  every  vice, 

folly,  and  passion  to  which  human  nature  is  liable/' 

Anxious  to  be  free  even  from  the  imputation  of  selecting 
the  weak  points  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  judgement  and  pre- 
senting a  partial  view  of  it,  we  give  it  in  extenso,  taken  from 
the  Daily  Express. 

IMPORTANT  JUDGMENT  IN  CHANCERY. 

XK  TBS  MATTSB  Of  TBB  o'MAIXBVB,  linioas. 

(Extracted  from  the  Daily  Ftpre&s,  Nov.  22,  1 858  J 

The  Lord  Chancellor  delivered  judgment  in  this  matter,  which 
was  dieouMed  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  which  has  excited 
considerable  interest.  There  was  a  large  attendanoe  of  the  members 
of  the  Bar  and  the  general  public 

His  Lordship  havrng  diqwsed  of  some  petitions  nnder  the  fifteenth 
section,  proceeded  to  deliver  the  judgment  as  follows  i*^ 

"  In  this  case  of  the  O'Mallejs,  mmors,  an  order  was  made  on  the 
2drd  of  September  last,  on  the  petitmn  of  Jaoe  Bobinson.  Her  peti- 
tion, which  was  supported  by  her  affidavit,  stated  in  substance,  that 
the  minors,  being  eio^t  in  number,  were  the  children  of  the  late  John 
O'Malley,  and  of  Elloi  O'Malley,  his  wife,  sister  of  Jane  Robinson. 
That  the  eldest  child  was  twelve  years  of  age,  the  youngest  of  the  age 
of  one  year.  That  so  far  as  they  had  been  capable  of  receiving  in- 
AtraetioB,  they  had  been  educated  in  the  Protestant  rdigioo,  witii  the 
consent  and  approval  of  both  their  parents.  That  their  ilsther  died 
m  March,  1857,  leaving  his  wife,  EUen  O'Malley,  surviving.     That 
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in  Jimet  1858,  BUen  O'Malley  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  vorkbooie 
of  TuaiDy  with  her  eight  children,  and  that  all  were  entered  as  Pro- 
testants  in  the  registry  of  the  workhouse,  where  the  mother  died, 
leaving  behind  her  the  dght  orphan  children.  That  on  the  llUi  of 
Angrofit  the  petitioner,  Jane  Bobinaon,  applied  to  the  gnardiani  of 
the  Tuam  union  to  have  the  ehildren  given  m  to  her«  staling  tfait 
she  had  made  provision  for  thdr  support,  and  that  the  conadentios 
of  this  was  postponed  by  the  guaraians  until  the  18th  of  Aivut 
That  on  this  latter  day  the  guardians,  disregarding  a  direction  from 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  refused  to  give  her  the  duldren,  hut 

Ekve  them  up  their  paternal  uncle,  the  said  William  0*liaUej,  & 
Oman  Catholic*  who  ei^pressed  his  intention  to  bring  them  up  in  ba 
own  faith*  and  that  she  was  unable  to  obtain  the  custody  of  tbeduld- 
ren*    The  petition  further  stated  that  she  had  means  at  her  <£sposal 
for  the  maintenance,  support,  and  education  of  the  orphans,  and  thit 
she  was  willing  to  undertake  the  office  of  their  guardian,  and  alio 
that  she  was  prepared  to  invest  a  suitable  sum  fbr  their  benefit*  tbit 
it  was  necessary  they  should  be  made  wards  of  court*  and  that  dels; 
in  making  the  order  required  might  render  it  impossible  to  carry  U 
into  effect.     It  seemed  to  me  that  the  guardians  had  done  in^rectlT 
what  they  could  not  have  done  directly.    It  was  not  lawful  for  then 
to  treat  those  ehildren  as  of  a  religious  faith  dtflferent  from  that  is 
which  their  names  were  entered  in  the  workhouse  registry*  vfaieb 
tiie  gpiardians  were  not  at  libcnr^  to  alter.     1  thought  they  cois- 
mitted  a  plain  violation  of  their  duty  when  they  proceeded  to  baad 
over  these  orphan  children  to  their  uncle,  William  O'Malley,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  brought  up  as  Boman  Catholics,  and  tlist  it 
was  my  duty  to  interpose  for  their  protection*  so  as  to  aeeure  to  tbes 
the  full  benefit  of  the  rights  which  the  Constitution  of  this  free 
country  confers  on  every  mfant,  without  distinction  of  class  or  creed. 
The  petitioner,  Jane  Bobinson*  is  the  maternal  aunt  of  the  mioonf 
of  the  religious  fi^th  in  which  they  bad  been  broi^ht  up,  and  ia 
which  they  were  registered  according  to  law.     It  ^erefore  seemed 
proper  to  appoint  her  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  persons  of  the  minon, 
for  the  nurpose  of  retaking  them  out  of  the  custody  to  whidi  tlie 
board  of  guardians  had  unlawfully  transferred  them,  and  that  I 
should  make  them  wards  of  this  court.    I  was  thereby  to  have  their 
rights  settied  by  law*  upon  a  reference  directed  to  the  Master,  "to 
state  in  what  manner  it  is  proposed  that  they  should  be  maintsiaed 
and  educated,  and  with  whom  they  should  reside.'*    This  was  the 
aubstanoe  of  tiie  order  which  William  0*Malley  now  seeks  to  hi» 
set  aside.    It  asserted  in  effect  that  the  religious  education  ot  tb« 
children  and  the  religious  profession  in  they  had  been  regaitered^ 
the  18th  of  August,  ought  not  to  have  been  changed  by  the  resolotitc 
of  the  majority  of  a  board  of  guardians.   It  did  not  exclude  Wittiaa 
or  any  other  party,  from  having  the  important  question  of  righw  ts 
to  the  education  of  the  children,  decided  by  the  proper  tribonsl ;  f^ 
the  contrary,  1  do  not  see  how  such  a  decision  could  be  had  so  bene- 
ficially as  under  an  order  such  as  I  have  made.     But  it  is  now  cos- 
tended,  on  behalf  of  William  O'Malley,  that  upon  the  facts  whit^ 
have  been  disclosed  in  this  matter  to  the  court,  on  the  affidavits  whic^ 
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have  been  made  Mid  filed  since  the  23rd  September*  he  has  a  lawful 
right  to  retaiD  the  ciutodj  of  the  minors,  and  to  have  them  educated 
in  the  Roman  Catholio  faith.    It  appears  from  these  affidavits,  that 
Ellen  0'Malley»  the  mother  of  the  minors,  was  the  eldest  danu^hter 
of  William  Jameson,  formerly  a  sergeant  in  the  OonstabuUry  Force. 
She  had  been  strictly  and  oarefally  educated  by  her  parents  in  the 
Beformed  faith  as  a  Protestant.    She  married  John  O'Malley,  a 
constable  of  the  force,  but  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.    They  had 
ei^bt  children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters.     Williun,  the  eldest 
cmld,  is  twelve  years  of  age,  the  three  daughters  are  of  the  ages  of 
ten,  eight*  and  seven  respectively,  the  others  of  the  ages  of  ^yo  years 
and  two  years,  and  the  yoimgest  is  under  two  vears.    The  rider  por« 
tion  of  the  family  were  regiuarly  sent  to  school,  in  die  several  places 
in  which  John  0*Malley  was  stationed.     In  the  National  school  of 
one  of  those  places  thev  were  taught  and  treated  as  Protestant  child* 
ren,  and  were  returned  as  such  to  tiie  National  Board  by  the  master, 
who  was  himself  a  Roman  Oatholic.    In  the  schools  at  the  other 
places  they  were  instructed,  as  well  as  registered,  as  Protestant  child- 
ren.   They  attended  Divine  service  in  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
also  the  catechetical  instruction  on  each  Saturday,  when  the  Protes* 
tant  children  of  the  church  were  instructed  by  the  rector  in  the 
Church  Oatechism*    The  eldest  boy  attended  the  Sunday  school  in 
connexion  with  the  church,  and  was  sent  to  church  by  his  &ther  at 
a  time  when  Ellen  0*Malley  was  absent  from  home*  a  patient  in  the 
Galway  infirmary.  The  family  were  visited  by  the  Protestant  clergy* 
men,  and  the  children  were  occasionally  tauffht  bv  their  fatlier  at 
home,  out  of  the  Holv  Scripturen,  and  from  toe  Cfateehiam  of  the 
United  Church.    It  does  not  ^pear  that  in  any  one  instance  their 
father  ever  had  taken  any  of  them  to  a  Roman  datholic  service,  and 
with  the  exception  of  having  all  but  the  youngpest,  baptiied  aooording 
to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  never,  in  any  respect 
treated  any  of  them  otherwise  than  as  a  Protestant  parent  ougnt  to 
treat  hia  child.    It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  it  is  satisfactorily 
made  out,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  the  church,  the  family,  and  the 
school,  these  children  were,  with  the  full  consent  of  both  their  pa* 
rents,  carefully  trained  up  as  Protestant  children.    The  father  med 
in  March,  1857*    After  his  death,  their  mother  continued  the  same 
course  of  instructton  as  had  been  followed  in  the  father's  lifetime. 
She  died  in  June,  1658,  a  pauper  in  the  workhouse  at  Tuam,  and 
whilst  the  children  remained  in  the  workhouse,  until  the  iBih  of  Au- 
gnat,  1858,  they  were  visited,  taught,  and  treated  as  Protestant  child- 
ren.    To  this  no  objection  appears  to  have  been  made,  before  the 
J I  th  of  August,  when  the  aunt,  Jane  Q^obinson,  applied  to  the  guar- 
dians to  get  the  children  out  of  the  workhouse.    The  learned  and 
able  counsel  for  William  O'Mallev  insist  that,  inasmuch  as  it  appears 
that  his  brother  John  was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  his 
children,  except  the  youngest,  were  baptised  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  rite,  and  as  they  maintain  that  it  appears  on  the  affidavits, 
that  John  0*Malley,  on  his  death  bed,  expressed  a  wish  and  directed 
that  his  children  should  be  broueht  up  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  that 
the  consent  of  John  O'Malley,  during  his  life,  to  the  bringing  them 
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up  as  Protestants  iMitt  be  •oMtdered  as  having  been  given  fron 
worldly  and  anworthy  motives,  and  not  from  a  proper  sense  of 
Nspooaibility  as  a  parent,  it  is  now  die  duty  of  thu  eonrt  to  disnv 
gKtd  all  that  has  aveady  taken  plaoe,  and  to  have  the  ohil^reo  here- 
after edueated  in  the  tenets  of  the  Boman  CathoUe  faith*  In  Lvods 
B.  BlenleiB  (Jacob's  Reports,  p.  203)*  where  a  father  had  allowed  his 
children  to  be  brought  np  by  an  aunt,  and  afterwarda  sought  to  with- 
draw them,  and  to  change  their  oourse  of  education.  Lord  EUoa 
says  ;-*'  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Esther  has  so  far  given  his  consent 
to'  this  course  of  education  as  to  preclude  him  from  saying  that  hs 
shall  now  be  permitted  to  break  in  and  introduce  a  new  systsm  of 
education,  which  cannot  be  consistent  with  die  eystem  to  wbicb 
they  had  been  habituated.'  In  Witty  e.  Marshall  (1  T.  eoU.  cL 
Gas.  68.}9  the  father,  in  his  will,  inserted  the  following  words :— ^'  I 
am  desirous  that  my  said  son  should  be  edueated  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
thoUe fnith,  in  whioi  I  lire,  and  wUch  I  believe  to  be  the  true  &itli.' 
He  then  appointed  his  wife  and  certain  other  persona  gnardianB  of 
his  ohildren,  and  enjoined  them  to  cause  his  son  to  be  educated  u  tbt 
Roman  Oadiolio  faith.  The  mother  was  a  Protestant,  and  when 
the  case  came  before  the  court,  it  appeared  that  die  nstnors  had  re- 
ceived irhat  the  Vice»Ohaiieellor  called  '  Protestant  impresnons.' 
Tioe-Ohaacellor  Knight  Bruce  says : — '  With  ev^  respoet,  there- 
fore, for  what  may  be  allowed  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  c^  the  fath« 
on  so  important  a  subject,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  great  dagger 
to  the  epuitnal  weliare  and  to  the  moral  character  of  the  inftnt  wmj 
arise  (I  do  not  say  will  arise)  from  a  chai^  of  religioua  edueatioa. 
On  this  ground,  «id  this  ground  alone,  it  ts  the  duty  of  the  conrt  t« 
pause.'  He  thm  says,  *  the  pr^ier  eourse  is  to  direct  a  reference  to 
the  Master.  Rarelv  can  the  court,  with  propriety,  withdraw  sueb 
questions  from  the  Master/  *' 

But  the  recent  case  of  fitourton  v.  Stourton,  wldch^  m  die  yesr 
1857»  came  befbne  the  Lerda  Justices  of  A{>peal  in  Ghanoerr  in  fiqg' 
land,  puts  the  question  bevond  oontaroverey  in  diis  court.  The  minor 
was  tbe-only  eUld  of  the  Hon  John  Stourton  (deeeaaed)  and  of  Gar^ 
Kne  fimma,  his  wifb,  both  of  whom  were  Roasan  Catholiea.  He  dkd 
OB  tthe  iSrd  Mav,  1847.  On  the  SOtfa  May,  1847,;the  minor  was  bora. 
He  was  baptised  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Hb  uncle  Lord  fitoortoo, 
.was  his  gfodlktber.  Mrs.  Stourton,  some  time  after  her  husbsad'» 
^teath,  became  a  member  of  the  Churoh  of  England,  and  edncatsd  her 
eon  aooordingly.  All  his  relations^  except  the  mother,  were  Beeua 
-Catholics.  On  the  IMi  November,  1856,  the  Master  of  the  Roih 
made  an  order  a^ppointing  the  mother  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  minor. 
•Against  this  tiie  appeal  was  taken.  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruos^  sayt ; 
«.ilNo  doubt  the  boy  might  have  been  "brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic 
had  has  teher's  relations  interposed  sooner,  and  not  permittsd  the 
mother  to  take  die  •course  she  has  taken.  He  said '  permittsd,'  bt- 
OBUSO  no  concealment  or  dec^t  was  proved,  or  even  allsgod  i^^aiost 
her."  Again  he  says  :«-'*  The  child's  tranquillity,  healthy  happnins, 
and  spiritual  welfiire  were  too  likely  to  sufibr  from  an  attMBpt  to 
eflace  his  Protestant  iropresaions  for  such  .a  course  to  be  attempted.'* 
This  course  was  Jte  have-  the  paternal  .itncle  made  a  guardian,  aad^tbe 
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ebflid  «<i«cat«l  m  a  Boqmm    Ofttbolicu    Lord  Justioe  Ttimer>  after 

ftdverttoff  to  the  settled  rule  of  the  oonrt*  and  to  the  fiwt  that  the 

child  had  heen  allowed  to  reoeiye  Protestaot  instructioii*  aajs  :-• 

"  The  father's  widies  might  be  in  eonflict  with  the  safety  and  welfare 

of  the  ohild»  and  it  was  necessary  to  see  what  religions  impreasioas 

had  already  been  made  on  the  ofaild's  mind."    Having  thai  stated 

tbat,  from  an  iaterTiew  with  the  child,  the  court  was  satisfied  that 

impressiont  had  been  made  adverse  to  the  faith  of  the  fitther,  and 

haviag  pointed  out  the  danger  of  disturbing  liiese  impresskoiis,  he 

adds  ^i—*' Whether  the  consequences  would  cr  would  not  be  sudi^ 

the  danger  was  one  to  which  he  dnrst  not  expose  a  child."    The 

order  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  was  affirmed.    This  child  was  bat 

nine  ysars  of  age.    He  had  been  baptised  a  Botnan  Oatholic ;  his 

father  and  Ins  unole»and  all  his  relations  were  BomantCatholiGs,nntil 

bis  mother,  after  hn  birth,  had  become  a  Protestant;    and  Lord 

Stoorton,  the  uncle  aod  godfather*  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  guardian 

of  the  child,  nmr  to  change  the  religions  education  whiob  he  had,  in 

hui,  received  under  his  mother.    And  why?    Simply  because,  as  a 

mstter  of  fact,  Protestant  impressions  had  been  made  by  a  course  of 

religious  teaiching  which  had  been  permitted  wkhoni  remonstranoe^ 

and  which  it  might  be  dangerous  to  unsettle.    The  law  reeoffuiaes 

vliat  all  experience  attests,  that  the  earliest  lessons  of  chilanood, 

which  are  impressed  upon  the  young  and  tnder  heart,  are  the  latest 

to  be  ibfjfotten.    The  law  intrusts  the  &ther  with  the  care  and  ediu 

cation  or  his  children,  because  for  natural  afieotion  he  is  considered 

IS  the  proper  person  to  discharge  that  duty.    It  is  not  a  power,  but 

a  trust ;  and  he  who  is  bound  to  lay  the  foundation  in  the  heart  of 

his  child  is  empowered  by  statute  to  select  a  guardian  to  whom  he 

may  oenfide  dae  ooatiniianoe  and  execntioa  of  the  trust.    Li  the 

sereral  caaes  on  the  subject  the  impressibility  of  children  of  tender 

years  is  prominently  noticed,  and  as  the  interference  of  tiiis  court  is 

"  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  without  relerence  to  retigious  diatinoN 

tjons,"  die  important  question  nrast  be  whether  in  fitot  sndi  impres* 

sions  have  been  mkde  that  it  might  he  perUoss  to  disturb  ?     Such  are 

not  to  be  treated  fike  the  oharacters  traced  upon  .tiie  sand,  which  the 

returmng  tide  efflMses,  bat  they  are  to  be  cherished  with  tenderness 

and  care  as  a  riapht  vested  in  the  child*  which  the  law  rmrds  as 

sacred  and  invtoTable.    With  refierenee,  therefore,  to  the  eldest  eon 

and  tiie  three  daughters,  it  seems  to  me  that  upon  the  faets,  wMoh 

are  beyond  dispute,  and  by  law,  which  I  am  bound  te  follow  in  this 

court,  the  order  of  the  2drd  Septen^ier  ought  not  to  be  disturbed.    I 

come  next  to  ^e  case  of  the  younger  children,  and  although  no  die- 

tinction  haa  been  taken  in  the  course  of  the  argument  on  ettaber.side, 

I  think  it  is  proper  lor. me  to  deal  with  the  two  sets  of  chiidren  dia- 

tinctlvelv.     Im  the  ^leen  v.  Clarke  (7  £11.  Blaokh.,  201),  Lord 

Oampbeii,  in  a  very  elaborate  judgment,  states  the  view  of  a  court  of 

law,  wlwre  the  father  has  died  without  having  appointed  a  testanMo* 

tary  gnatdian.    *'  The  husband,"  he  says,  *<  certainly  was  a  Pro*- 

testant ;  his  children  had  been  haptiaed  in -the  Anglican  Church,  and 

be  probahly  expected  that  they  would  be  brought  up  as  Protestants." 

After  stating  that  nothing  was  to  be  found  in  the  hushand'a  will  on 
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the  subject,  and  that  he  seemed  to  have  confided  in  his  wife,  vho  vtf 
a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lord  Chief  Jnsttoe   says  :^^  Indeed,  by 
marryiDg  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  by  pennitting  the  childreB  in  ha 
lifetime  to  join  in  Botnan  Catholic  prayers,  he  does  not  sesm  to  bm 
had  the  horror  of  Popery  felt  by  many  pious  Protestants.    Tk« 
mother  becoming  guardian  by  nurture  on  the  death  of  the  &ther,  no 
provision  to  the  contrary  being  made  by  will,  she  afipeirs  to  as  to 
nave  in  all  respects  the  same  parental  authority  whioh  nught  hsfe 
been  exercised  by  the  father  had  he  survived  the  mother,**    '*Tbe 
question,'*  he  adds,  '*  must  be  the  same  under  the  actual  cireomstsneei 
of  this  case,  as  if  the  father  had  died  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  tht 
mother  surviving  had  been  a  Protestant ;  would  it  in  that  case  hate 
been  unlawful  for  the  mother  to  have  brought  up  the  children  ss  Pro* 
testants  7"  This  view  of  the  right  of  the  mother  surviving,  where  do 
testamentary  ffuardian  has  bMU  appointed  by  the  father,  has  a  sanc- 
tion in  the  judgment  of  Lord  flardwicke  in  Villareal  v.  Mellisk  (i 
Swanst.,  6S6  and  688),  and  in  the  case  of  Stroke  ▼.  Stroke  (3  P. 
Wms.,  63),  1  think,  however,  that  it  most  be  taken  to  be  the  accn- 
dited  rule  of  this  court,  that,  in  whatever  way  the  wishes  of  the  ftte 
can  be  clearly  ascertained,  the  court  wiU  remet  them  to  the  utsMct 
that  is  consbtent  with  the  meihre  of  the  chUd,  and  this  witiioiit  idt 
referenoe  to  religious  distinctions.      It  may,  perhaps,  be  aiM 
where  nothing  has  been  done  under  the  sanction  of  the  father  in  in 
lifbtime^  and  where  he  has  not  appointed  a  testamentary  goardiaa, 
how  could  it  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  child,  without  retoenes  to  n* 
ligious  distinctions,  to  compel  the  widowed  mother  to  edoeats  ber 
iofimt  offiiprinff  in  a  religious  faith  which  her  own  conecientioas  ooo* 
viction  compels  her  ta  disbelieve  ?    This  is  a  grave  question.   la 
the  present  case,  however,  it  has  been  assumed  on  both  aides  thak»  it 
both  father  and  mother  are  dead,  the  ascertainment  of  the  gennDe 
wiahes  of  the  father  should  decide  the  question  which  is  aubstantiaMy 
at  iaaue  between  the  parties  now  before  me.     This  could  not  b« 
allowed  in  a  court  of  law,  and  ao  far  the  intervention  of  thia  oonrt  oo 
petition  is  an  advantage  of  Wm.  (yMalley.    It  appeara  from  the 
alBdavit  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Coyne,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  thsi 
on  the  dav  before  John  O'Malley  died,  Daniel  Cougfalan,  apolksnaa, 
came  for  him  to  attend  on  John  O'Malley,  whom  he  had  not  ipokea 
to  previously,  nor  did  he  know  of  his  illneaa.    Mr.  Ooyne  stales  tlut 
before  hia  viait  ^ohn  O'Malley  *•  was  attended  by  the  Sialen  d 
Mercy."    It  does  not  appear  how  aoon  before  Mr.  Coyne  §rnni 
theae  ladiea  had  been  in  attendance.    Mr.  Coyne  savs,  tmu  upon  li» 
occasion  he  administered  <*  the  iaat  ritea  of  the  Church*'*  and  apoe 
the  aame  occasion,  *'  John  O'Malley,  in  the  presence  of  hb  wife  aa^ 
two  policemen,  Conghlan  and  Pat.  Mulligan,  expressed  a  wish  sa^ 
directed  that  his  chUdren  should  be  brought  up  in  the  Roman  OatfaiK 
lie  religion."    That  Mra.  O'Malley  aaid  to  him,  <«  John,  you  were 
always  a  kind  and  afiectionate  husband ;  I  would  wish  to  canr  ost 
your  intention,  but  what  means  have  you  left  me  for  that?"  Where* 
upon  Mr.  Coyne  said  :— **  That  matter  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
Providence."    Mr.  O'  Uagan  moat  earnestly  and  eloquently  urftd 
that  this  was  a  solemn  dying  declaration,  and  referred  to  the  mW  ia 
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oar  criminal  law,  which  admits  a  dving  declarafion  in  evidence.  Bat 
with  what  caatious  circumspection  is  it  admitted  ?  The  death  of  the 
party  who  makes  the  declaration  must  he  the  suhjeot  of  inquiry^  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  death  the  snhject  of  the  declaration,  which 
io  some  cases  may  be  indispensable  to  identify  the  murderer.  I  could 
not  but  remember  the  prudent  suraestion  of  one  of  our  most  learned 
and  experienced  judges,  who,  in  Fitzgerald's  case  (Irish  Giro.  Cas.> 
169),  says: — <*  Every  one  knows  that  in  the  state  of  languor  in  which 
dying  persons  generally  are,  their  assent  would  easily  be  got  to  state- 
ments which  they  never  intended  to  make,  if  they  were  but  ingeniously 
interwoven  by  an  artful  person  with  statements  which  were  actually 
true.  That  such  has  been  the  case  here  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  but  at 
the  same  time,  were  I  to  admit  the  declaration  which  is  now  offered 
in  evidence,  I  should  be  opening  a  door  to  great  abuse." 

Mr.  Coyne  has  stated  that  he  did  not  use  any  importunity  ;  but  if 
he  considered  himself  conscientiously  bound,  in  the  discharge  of  what 
he  must  have  felt  to  be  a  sacred  duty  of  his  office,  to  put  questions 
and  make  su^estions  to  the  weak  and  dying  man  which  might  not  be 
easily  parried  without  the  energy  of  health  and  the  vis  inertia  of  un« 
disturbed  conviction,  I  can  well  understand  how,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Coyne  then  stood,  he  may  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  languid  assent,  which  would  not  have  been  volunteered. 
Mr.  Coyne  himself,  not  John  O'Malley,  answered  the  objection  of 
Ellen  O'Malley  to  her  husband's  alleged  injunction.    Would  not  this 
indicate,  either  that  Mr.  Coyne  naturally  considered  himself  as  the 
interpreter  of  John  O'Malley's  wishes,  or  that  the  latter  was  too  weak 
to  deal  with  the  objection,  or  did  not  desire  to  prolong  the  discussion  ? 
In  any  view,  the  scene  is  imperfect,  the  termination  is  abrupt.     And 
indeed,  in  another  part  of  his  affidavit,  where  Mr.  Coyne  charges 
this  afflicted  widow  with  a  readiness  to  barter  the  faith  of  her  chil* 
dren,  he  says  he  told  her  "if  they  were  given  up  according  to  the 
wishes  of  her  husband,  they  would  be  taken  care  of."    These  are  the 
very  words  of  Mr.  Coyne  himself.   The  wishes  of  the  dying  husband 
were»  he  says,  to  have  the  children  "  given  up."    According  to  the 
previous  statement,  such  a  wish  was  not  expressed  by  John  O'Malley 
to  his  wife,  and  this  is  made  more  conclusive  by  her  objection  to 
what  was  expressed.     How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  ?   Mr.  Coyne  has 
obviously  mixed  up  what  he  may  have  suggested  to  the  dying  man 
under  a  solemn  sense  of  duty  at  the  critical  period  of  the  aeministra- 
tion  of  the  sacramental  rite.    It  may  have  been  proposed  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy  that  the  female  chilaren  would  be  received  into  the 
convent^  where  William  O'Mallev  has  now  placed  them.     We  have 
no  account  from  those  ladies  of  what  took  place  when  they  were  pre- 
sent.    But  Mary  Byrne  has  in  her  affidavit  given  a  very  remarkable 
accouBt  of  what  took  place  immediately  after  Mr.  Coyne  had  left  the 
houae.     If  the  proposal  was  to  give  up  the  children,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural,  or  more  probable  in  its  substance,  than  the  account 
given  by  Mary  Byrne  of  what  she  saw  and  heard.   The  husband  was 
at  the  point  of  death ;  the  wife,  with  one  little  infant,  the  new-born 
babe,  baptized  in  her  own  faith,  and  all  her  children  of  tender  years. 
None  aa  yet  had  been  withdrawn  by  her  confiding  husband  from  the 
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influence  of  the  mother's  teaching  and  the  mother's  love—that  nov, 
\\  hen   bhe  \\'ould  he  left  a  widow,  she  should  give  up  her  children, 
each  and  oil,  to  ecclesiastical  custody  I     Whatever  may  have  been 
saivl  cr  done  in  the  presence  of  the  priest,  or  of  the  Sisters  of  Alercj. 
when  npture  resiir.iod  her  sway,  and  at  once  appealed  to  the  heart  of 
the  husbi^iid   and  the  father,  I  cannot  dishelieve  the  pithy  account, 
cui;dc.)£.ccl  in  one  sentence  of  the  affecting  letter  to  her  sister,  written 
soon  after  her  sad  bereaveinent,where  she  speaks  of  "how  a  priest  and 
two  of  the  nuns  thought  to  come  round  me  in  presence  of  my  poor 
d}ii!g  husband,  hut  I  haulked  them  completely.     John  did  not  blame 
nie  for  what  I  told  them,  for  after  they  went  awav  he  desired  me  to 
bring  up  the  children  in  the  way  I  always  brouffht  them  up."    The 
Rev.  Mr.  Seymour  states,  in  his  affidavit, — '•  That  at  the  last  inter- 
view with  the  said  Mrs.  O'Malley  a  few  days  previous  to  her  death, 
she  indignantly  denied  the  truth  of  the  report  that  she  intended  to 
have  them  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  and  alleged,  ac 
one  of  her  reasons,  that  her  husband's  dying  wish  was  that  tber 
should  be  brought  up  in  her  own  persuasion  a^  Protestanta ;  and 
that  her  husband  frequently,  on  previous  occasions,  expressed  the 
same  desire.'*     Here,  then,  we  have  the  dving  mother's  account  of 
what  wore  the  last  wishes  of  the  dving  father:  a  double  testimooj, 
given  in  the  presence  of  death,  and  sealed  with  all  the  solemn  sanc- 
tions of  eternity.     If  doubt  there  were  as  to  the  true  import  of  hii 
dying  wi>he&,  the  consistent  course  of  his  life  in  the  training  of  the 
elder  children,  and  the  remarkable  fact  of  his  having  so  recently 
allowed  the  youngest  child  to  be  baptised  in  the  Protestant  fsitbt 
would  furnish  the  best  comment  for  the  guidance  of  a  court  of  justice, 
v.hich  looks  to  actions  and  conduct  as  the  best  key  to  the  discovery 
of  intentions.    Could  he  have  intended  that  she  should  band  of& 
the  babe,  which  he  did  not  even  require  to  be  baptised  a  Bodms 
Catholic  ?     It  struck  me  as  somewhat  remarkable  tliat  from  the 
month  of  March,  1857f  when  the  father  died,  until   the  month  of 
August,  1868,  neither  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coyne  nor  any  other  person 
came  forward  to  assert  that  the  father  of  these  children  had  on  his 
death  bed  expressed  bis  dying  wish  that  all  or  any  of  them  should 
be  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.     Mr.  O'Hagan  suggested 
to  me  that  he  understood  some  application  had  been  made  at  the 
Tuam  workhouse  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  answer  was  that  they 
had  not  power  to  alter  the  registry.  It  thus  appears  they  koew  their 
duty.     But  this  does  not  consist  with  the  explanation  given  by  tbe 
Rev.  Mr.  Coyne.    He  says  *'  From  the  course  which  Mrs.  O'Malley 
pursued  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  deponent  thought  it  useless 
to  interfere  further  in  the  matter."    This  is  quite  intelligible,  if  tbe 
children   were  to  be  ''given  up;',  but  if  they   were  simply  to  be 
brought  up  as  Roman    Catholics,  why  should  no  applioation  hiTe 
been   made  befoie  the   IJthof  August  by  Mr.  Coyne,  who  wus 
chaplain  of  the  workhouse,  or  by   William   O'Malley,  tbe  anxiom 
uncle  ?     Why  should  the  guardians  have  been  then  set  in  motion  to 
violate  their  Known  duty,  and  set  the  registry  and  the  law  at  defi- 
ance ?      I  have  not  adverted  to  some  topics  which  have  been  isi* 
ported  into  the  argument  of  this  case,  and  have  much  increased  the 
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pain  and  prearare  of  the  trying  duty  which  has  unavoidably  devolved 
on  me  to  discbam.  It  has  been  said  that  Jane  Bobinson  is  only 
made  use  of  by  Miss  Plonket,  in  order  **  to  bay  np  the  custody"  of 
these  orphans.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  see  that  Jane  Bobinson  is  so 
nearly  related  to  the  children  that  it  is  proper  for  me  to  interfere  for 
thefar  protection,  and  that  her  interference  is  bond  fide  ;  and  on  the 
referencefor  which  theordernrovidesythe  way  in  whicn  she  proposes  to 
have  them  maintained  and  educated,  wiU  be  investigated  by  tne  Mas- 
ter. The  custody  of  the  children  remains  under  the  care  of  the  court,and 
18  neither  to  be  obtained  by  wealth  nor  to  be  denied  by  poverty.  It  is 
the  free  gift  of  the  law,  to  which  all  must  do  homage,  **  the  least  as 
feeling  its  care,  the  greatest  as  not  etempted  from  its  power."  In 
the  case  of  Alicia  Race,  with  the  details  of  which  I  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  kindness  of  Vice- Chancellor  Eindersley,  the  provision 
made  came  f^om  benevolent  strangers,  who  desired  to  give  the  child 
the  means  of  asserting  her  English  right,  and  the  court  acted  on  the 
nndertaldnff  of  counsel  to  have  a  maintenance  provided.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  William  O'Malley  himself  has  neither  the  means  nor  the  in- 
clination to  support  these  children  without  the  aid  of  strangers. 
But  In  the  case  of  orphans  so  situated  there  must  at  least  be  the 
power  of  having  them  publicly  maintained  as  destitute  poor,  entitled 
to  be  secured  in  their  Constitutional  rights,  as  infant  subjects  of  the 
Queen,  if  no  relative  can  be  found  able  and  willing  to  support  and 
educate  them  under  the  court,  and  suliject  to  its  control,  or  if  no 
stranger  can  be  allowed  to  extend  the  hand  of  charity  without  being 
subjected  to  harsh  and  ungenerous  imputations* 

In  cases  where  the  religious  issue  is  open,  it  is  a  rule  which  I 
always  adopt,  to  put  the  case  with  the  reliffion  of  the  parties  reversed* 
and  consider  then  the  decision  I  should  pronounce.  Had  John 
O'Bfalley  been  a  facile  Protestant,  and  lus  wife  a  devoted  member 
of  the  HU>man  Catholic  Church  ;  had  he  allowed  his  children  from 
their  earliest  years  to  learn  the  language  of  its  ancient  ritual  and  its 
impressive  invocations ;  had  he  left  nis  widow  to  fight  the  hard  battle 
of  life  with  a  numerous  and  helpless  offspring ;  if  she  had  kept  them 
together  to  the  last,  until  she  had  nothing  to  share  but  her  prayers 
and  her  tears  |  and  if  she  had  left  them  in  the  Church  which  hallowed 
the  earliest  lessons  of  their  infancy ;  and  if  a  board  of  guardians 
could  be  found  who  would  consign  them  to  a  custody  where  Protes- 
tantism would  be  let  loose  upon  them,  and  the  interference  of  this 
court  should  be  sought  for  their  deliverance  on  the  application  of 
some  humble  but  honest  Boman  Catholic  relative,  aided  by  any 
generous  stranger :  could  I,  Uien,  shrmk  from  a  duty  so  sacrea  and 
so  palpable? — God  forbid.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that 
if  1  have  erred  in  the  view  which  I  have  taken,  my  decision  can  be 
reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  both  here  andlin  England.  I  must 
refuse  this  application,  with  costs.  William  0  MaJley  has  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  Poor  Law  euardians  to  deprive  these 
children  of  their  lawful  rights.  He  asks  of  me  to  believe  that  his 
deceased  brother  was  a  hollow  hypocrite,  who  bartered  away  the 
faith  of  his  children  for  some  unworthy  but  undefined  motive.  I 
have  no  authority  here,  without  and  against  evidence,  to  impeach 
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the  motives  or  conduct  of  either  the  living  or  the  dead.  The  child* 
ren  have  a  property  in  their  father's  good  name^  and»  so  far  as  it 
may  be  in  my  power  to  secorej  I  will  see  that  they  be  taught  to 
respect  the  memory  of  both  their  parents,  and  not  to  leam  that 
either  has  been  a  castaway.  John  O'Malley,  in  his  life,  was,  as  it 
appears,  an  affectionate  husband  and  a  tender  father  ;  on  hi:i  death 
lio  iTccivcd  reverently  from  the  priest  of  his  own  church  her  last 
sacrap.ci)"iil  rite  ;  with  the  minister  of  his  wife's  church  he  joined  in 
fervent  prajer,  and  confessed  a  faith  which  Mr.  Lynch  insists  to  be 
Koman  Catholic,  Mr.  Fowler  asserts  to  be  Protestant,  and  of  which 
I  wiil  only  add,  it  was  the  simple  faith  of  a  Christian.  In  this 
responsible  jurisdiction  I  feel  bow  solemnly  I  am  bound  to  act 
without:  fcar^  f.u'our,  or  affection.  The  duty,  on  the  present  occasiooy 
invidious  as  it  is,  has  been  made  the  more  painful  to  me  from  the 
contention  of  the  parties  having  been  too  much  leavened  with  the 
bitterness  of  controversy,  and  too  little  with  the  kind  and  gentle 
spirit  of  charity,  so  suited  to  the  case  of  poor  destitute  orphans. 
The  religion  of  the  Redeemer  is  a  religion  of  love,  and  not  of  strife 
or  hatred.  Like  his  seamless  garment,  the  trembling  toach  of  faith 
may  from  the  very  hem  extract  a  healing  virtue.  In  the  true  spirit 
of  this  religion*  I  trust  these  children  may  be  educated,  so  that  the 
law  of  this  land  may  be  honoured,  and  the  last  wishes  expressed  by 
both  the  parents  righteously  fulfilled. 
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1.  A  Debate  on  India  in  the  English  Parliament.    By 

M.  Le  Gomte  de  Montalembert.  Effingham  Wilson, 
Boyal  Exchange.    London :  1858, 

2.  The  Trial  of  M,  Le  Comte  de  Montalembert  and  M. 

Douniol  before  the  Paris  Correctional  Tribunal  on 
the  2ith  November,  1858.  Effingham  Wilson. 
London :  1858. 

8.  TAe  Political  Future  of  England,  By  the  Comte  de 
Montalembert  of  the  French  Academy — from  the 
French.    John  Murray.    London:  1856. 

The  English  people  are  so  much  accustomed  to  bespatter 
themselves  with  their  own  praises,  to  laud  themselves  and 
their  institutions,  and  proclaim  them  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  the  freest  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  that  any  responsive 
echo  coming  from  abroad  is  haued  as  a  right  due  to  their 
own  excellence,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  source  or  motive, 
from  which  it  emanates.  Their  guUability  is  of  the  most 
facile,  their  devotion  to  flattery  of  the  most  servile  descrip- 
tion ;  they  swallow  with  a  peculiar  avidity,  everything 
which  tends  to  feed  their  most  consummate  selfishness  and 
egotism.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Enrfish  press  ha^  r>oized  upon, 
and  heaped  with  the  highest  eulogiums  the  arti*.!.*  by  the 
Comte  De  Montalembert  on  the  India  debate,  merely  be- 
cause it  teems  with  the  most  fulsome  adulations  of  their 
country.  One  paper,  the  giant  in  print,  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  this  production,  '*  is  a  noble  and  passionate  eulogy 
of  English  freedom ;  the  language  of  which  extraordinary 
composition  is  a  stream  of  unpausing  eloquence,"  ignoring 
altogether  the  purpose  for  which  these  papers  were  written. 
We  do  not  mean  to  assert  thatit  is  not  an  able  performance, 
skilfully  designed  and  executed,  but  any  one  who  scans  its 
paragraphs  ever  so  lightly,  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  was 
not  written  either  as  a  panegyric,  or  a  lesson  in  history. 

The  artistic  design  of  this  picture  is  too  transparent,  the 
colours  too  highly  wrought  and  unreal,  not  to  fail  in  produ- 
cing the  effect  intended  by  the  painter.  It  is  impossible  to 
hide  from  ourselves,  that  notwithstanding  the  Anglo-French 
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Alliancei  which  has  lasted  through  many  trials  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  there  still  hirks  within  the  breast  of  each 
natioDi  a  strong  germ  of  the  ancient  rivalry,  which  so  often 
set  ^i^pe  by  the  ears,  and  deluged  her  plains  withhoman 
blood.  This  rankles  still  in  the  minds  of  the  great  msM  of 
the  French  people,  who  cannot  regard  anything  Enelish  as 
excellent,  except  her  richea  as  a  fitting  prey  for  plnnder  and 
vengeance.  Therefore  anyone  who  extols  the  power,  libeity, 
or  institutions  of  **perfide  Albion" at  constrasts  them  with 
those  of  France  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  is  regarded 
more  as  a  spy,  or  secret  enemy  in  the  camp,  thian  as  a  pe^ 
son  anxious  to  instruct  his  follow  countrymen,  or  improre 
their  social  condition.  The  Imperial  government  might 
have  allowed  this  writing  to  eat  itself  out  in  silence,  beuig 
contrary  to  the  instincts  of  the  finreat  French  Public,andonl7 
serving  the  objects  of  the  Red  republican,  or  Monarshiflts, 
who  at  all  hazards  are  desirous  of  changing  the  present  ofder 
of  things.  The  army,  which  is  theffreat  engine  of  therolbg 
power  in  France,  is  more  thoroughly  imbued  than  anv  olher 
portion  of  the  public,  with  a  supreme  contempt  mr  the 
English  as  a  military  nation,  and  consider  it  as  an  insult  to 
be  put  in  comparison  with  them.  From  this  spirit  arose  ths 
fracas  of  the  colonels  after  the  dismissal  of  Iiora  Palmei«toD, 
and  if  the  Imperial  dynasty  is  ever  driven  to  ita  last  resource 
to  maintaiQ  its  grasp  upon  the  throne  and  sceptre,  it  has  but 
to  let  loose  its  ''  dogs  of  war  "  upon  England  and  her  allies, 
in  order  to  regain  a  complete  hold  of  power,and  to  re-awakea 
the  attachment  of  the  people. 

Montalembert  has  been  for  that  reason  extremely  iqudi- 
cious  in  carrying  to  such  extravagant  lengths  the  contrast, 
which  he  draws  between  the  present  position  of  his  own 
country  and  that  of  Ghreat  Britain.  The  French  do  not  wish 
to  have  thrown  in  their  face  the  Aitility  of  their  efforts  for 
liberty  and  constitutional  government,  or  to  be  placed  so  low 
in  the  scale  of  civilization,  as  to  be  designated  the  grovdliog 
slaves  of  despotism.  They  despise  mamr  of  the  mannensms, 
money-making,  plodding  systems  of  the  English  paUic* 
and  are  proud  of  many  of  their  own  national  idiosyneiacies, 
which  are  cried  down  and  laughed  at  on  this  mde  of  the 
Channel.  They  glory  in  their  nmitary  power  anddiscipliflef 
regard  themselves  as  irresistible  in  arms,  and  cannot  at  all 
feel  flattered,  when  they  are  told  by  M.  Le  Comte— "  When 
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I  am  stifling  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  the  exhalations 
of  servility  and  corrnption,  I  set  forth  to  bi'eathe  a  purer  air, 
and  to  take  a  life-batii  (baiiide  vie)  in  free  England  \"  which 
sentence  forms  one  of  the  leading  paragraphs  of  his  Essay 
on  the  India  Debate.  In  fact  Montalembert  is  one  of  those 
Bovaliflts,  who  by  adroit  and  prudent  conduct  have  hitherto 
endeavoured  BucoesefuUy  to  keep  their  places,  but,  as  has 
been  often  said  by  the  followers  of  the  present  dynasty, 
constituting  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  those  men  will 
never  learn  that  their  time  has  passed  away.  Thoy  hope 
that  by  disg^ting  the  minds  of  the  French  with  the  govern- 
ment in  power,  they  may  be  able  to  produce  soujo  change, 
and  trust  to  Providence  in  the  result. 

He  says  again ;  *'  I  write  for  my  own  satisfaction,  and  for 
that  of  a  smaSi  number  of  invalid8,of  prying,  curious  people — 
of  maniaoB,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  like  myself.  I  shidy  con- 
temporary institutions,  which  are  no  longer  ours,  but  which 
once  have  been,  and  which  still  seem  worthy  of  envy  and 
admiration  to  my  mind,  behind  hand  as  it  is  ** — But  maniacs 
may  become  very  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  notions,  and  their  opposition  to  the  received 
usages  of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Then  how  can  ho 
compare  the  constitutional  representation  inEiigland,  to  that 
whicn  existed  in  France,  either  during  the  first  Rovolution, 
or  under  the  first  Empire,  or  under  the  modern  Bourbons. 
The  first  was  a  grinding  tyranny  of  democraoy,more  blood- 
thirsty and  cruel,  than  that  of  the  most  absolute  despot ;  the 
second  was  overridden  and  extinguished  by  military  control, 
the  third  could  only  boast  of  its  utter  servility  and  corrup- 
tion,  France  n6ver  can  enjoy  a  representative  government 
for  any  considerable  period  without  abusing  it,  and  the  direst 
anarchy  is  sure  to  follow  in  its  footsteps. 

Having  opened  with  these  and  other  remarks,  which  suffi- 
cently  show,  that  his  aim  is  not  to  praise  England,  but  io 
lower  the  French  in  their  own  estimation,  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  Colonial  policy  of  England-  and  her  conduct 
towards  India  in  particular.  He  points  to  Canada  in  triumph, 
where  he  says  a  French  Catholic  population  has  been  fostered 
and  increased  in  wealth  and  numbers  by  the  care  of  the 
parent  country,  forgetting  altogether  that  the  threatened 
dismemberment  of  that  part  of  her  possessions  has  alone 
checked  the  illiberal  dealing  of  the  Home  Oovemment  with 
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the  deacendants  of  the  French  settlere.  He  further  anerts 
that  every  colonial  extension  made  by  the  British  opens  up 
*'  immense  vistas"  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  Xkk 
spreading  of  the  tenets  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  pat* 
ing  out  of  sight  altogether  the  immense  sams  yearly  sub- 
scribed in  Great  Britain  for  the  foreign  extension  of  the 
establishment,  principally  by  the  talismanic  cry  of  opposi- 
tion to  Popery — France,  Spain  and  Portugal  are  attadied, 
as  Catholic  countries,  for  not  extending  the  dominion  of  the 
Gospel,  or  allowing  it  to  die  out  where  it  had  been  formoly 
planted.  This  has  arisen  more  from  the  d^eneracy  of  m 
race,  and  the  want  of  activity  of  their  modem  govemmenta, 
than  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  teaching  of  &eir  religioD. 
As  to  the  general  foreign  and  colonial  policy  of  En^and 
he  says ;  **  I  may  boldly  affirm,  that  no  one  knows  letter, 
that  no  one  has  more  loudly  signalised  than  I,the  baekalidingi 
and  deviations  of  English  policy  during  the  few  past  yean. 
I  was  certainlv  the  first  to  denounce,  previously  to  1848, 
the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  but  too  often  imperious  to 
the  weak  and  truckling  to  the  strong,  in  the  highest  degree 
imprudent,  illogical,  and  foreign  to  all*  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  his  country/'  *  •  •  **  It  would  be  besides  the  hdght 
of  folly  and  of  iniquity  to  regard  England  as  solely  culpable, 
or  as  the  most  culpable,  among  the  nations  of  Uie  earth* 
Her  policy  is  neither  more  selfish  nor  more  immoral  disn 
that  of  other  great  states,  which  figure  in  ancient  or  modem 
history."  This  is  the  only  portion  of  his  essay  in  which  he 
does  not  act  thePanegyrist ;  it  shews  however  his  consistency, 
as  it  agrees  almost  word  for  word  with  what  he  wrote  on 
the  same  subject  in  1856.  In  1848  be  ''  already  saw  in 
Lord  Palmerston — in  the  champion  of  Pacifico  in  Greece ; 
and  the  oppressor  of  the  small  country  of  Switzerland— s 
great  contempt  for  the  rights  of  the  weak,  and  a  ready  allj 
of  revolution  against  liberty.  *  *  *  *  The  English  people 
have  been  it  must  be  confessed  his  too  faithful  accomplices. 
*  •  •  *  rjs^Q  insupportable  arrogance  of  the  English  diplo- 
macy towards  the  weak,  and  of  the  English  press  towards 
everybody,  has  raised  the  just  indignation  of  a  vast  number 
of  reasonable  men.  Still  more  does  the  intrusive,  aggressire 
and  dissolving  influence  exercised  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, with  respect  to  the  rights  and  the  faith  of  the 
Catholics  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe,  de* 
serve  the  reprobation  of  every  sincere  Christian/' 
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Here  some  wholesome  truths  are  allowed  to  burst  forth  in 
spile  of  his  general  purpose  of  praise,  although  he  does  not 
give  many  examples  of  these  '*  backslidings  and  deviations.'^ 
We  can  point  to  some,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  more  effec- 
tually these  tendencies  of  Britisn  policy.  During  the  Crimean 
war,  entered  upon  in  order  to  check  the  threatening  aspect 
of  Russia  in  Asia,  and  to  curb  her  growing  influencCi  which 
endangered  the  north  west  of  Inma^  ana  the  trade  of  the 
East,  the  western  powers  made  use  of  every  available  means 
within  their  reach  to  effect  their  objects ;  amonff  the  rest  they 
enlisted  the  services  of  the  GircassianSi  treated  with  them  as 
allies,  and  supplied  them  in  some  cases  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. When  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  these  allies 
were  forgotten,  left  to  their  own  resources,  not  included  in 
the  treaty  of  peace ;  no  effort  was  made  to  shield  them  against 
the  indignation  of  the  humbled  enemy,  who  would  be  sure 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  their  defenceless  heads.  Such  an 
example  of  the  selfish  abandonment  of  a  brave  people,  when 
the  opportunity  for  making  use  of  their  services  had  gone 
by,  does  not  exist  in  history,  and  England  will  hereafter 
regret  her  conduct  in  this  affair,  when  the  plains  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia  are  overrun  by  the  rapacious  Muscovites. 
The  chain  ofthe^Gaucasus  might  have  been  easily  maintain- 
ed as  a  barrier  or  fortress  to  check  the  advance  of  aggression ; 
whep  that  is  swept  away,  as  it  must  sooner  or  mtet,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  the  onward  wave  of  Russian 
absorption  is  to  be  arrested.  Again,  very  lately  our 
old  ally  Portugal,  whose  plains  ana  hills  have  been  dyed 
by  the  best  blood  of  England,  when  she  made  her  last  stand 
for  vital  existence  on  the  map  of  Europe,  was  compelled  at 
the  cannon's  mouth  to  abandon  the  safeguard  of  treaties,  and 
yield  to  a  show  of  force  by  France  in  a  case  of  manifest  in- 
justice. England  never  raised  her  voice  even  in  protestation, 
or  if  she  did  it  was  in  such  an  humble  tone,  as  to  proclaim 
either  a  complete  inabilitv  to  support  her  ancient  ally,  or  an 
unwillingness  to  risk  a  disagreement  with  a  new  and  more 
powerful  friend.  The  whole  question  of  the  deportation  of 
free  blacks  into  the  French  colonies,  against  the  spirit  of  the 
slave  laws,  and  under  the  colour  of  a  hiring  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  years,  may  be  cited  as  another  example.  England 
is  mute  or  looks  on  with  indifference,enters  no  protest, while  a 
commission  is  enquiring  into  the  best  means  of  effecting  this 
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legalized  traffic.  Then  eke  endeavoorB  to  bully  Naples,  be- 
cause thie  latter  is  a  Catholic  Power,  and  in  conseqiienoe  of 
the  torbulence  and  reyolutionary  spirit  of  her  people,  fostered 
by  the  press,  money  and  arrogance  of  England,  is  ol>liged  to 
nse  strong  measures  of  repression.  What  right  has  Protes- 
tantism to  interfere  with  the  internal  affiiirs  of  a  GathoUe 
state,  or  to  cry  out  against  intolerance,  when  bat  a  few  yean 
ago  her  own  votaries  in  Ireland  were  the  most  intolerant  of 
r^gionists,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe  lately  the  sealoofi 
followers  of  the  Befonnation,  famished  a  most  inhuman  ex- 
ample of  history  ? 

England  is  lauded  for  her  rapacity  in  seizing  upon  ibe 
dominions  of  the  native  Princes  in  the  Indian  Peninsula, 
and  the  Gomnanv  extolled  because  it  has  governed  ''  at  s 
distant  of  2000  leagues  from  the  mother  country,  neariy 
200,000,000  of  men  by  means  of  800  civil  servants ;  aiM 
an  army  numbering  from  15,000  to  20,000  m^i.''  AH 
this  is  certainly  a  glorious  page  in  history ,  far  surpassing  the 
achievements  of  Alexander,  or  the  successes  of  the  Tartar 
monarchs.  But  is  it  not  another  example  of  the  rapacity 
of  the  human  race  ?  The  insatiable  desire  to  possess  tbe 
fable  riches  of  the  East  has  caused  the  renresentativea  of  tfae 
English  nation  in  Hindostan,  to  give  tne  fullest  reins  to 
their  avidity.  They  have  stopped  at  nothinff  to  poaseM 
themselves  of  the  land,  the  produce  thereof,  and  to  hunt  cot 
the  recesses,  in  which  the  storied  treasures  were  kept.  They 
have  dispossessed  on  one  plea  or  another  every  king  or 
prince,  who  held  dominion  in  the  Peninsula ;  their  last  act 
of  spoliation  has  brought  about  what  has  been  termed  by  choke 
the  ''  Bebellion,"inorderthatthefouI  name  might  be  made  a 
successful  pretext  for  the  more  complete  extuagnishmefit  of 
every  native  claim,  and  the  resumption  into  the  hand  of  the 
government  of  a  vast  amount  of  forfeited  property.  The 
Indian  war  certainly  commenced  by  mutiny  of  the  natire 
soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  company,  in  consequence  of  a 
military  order  trampling  upon  one  of  the  most  saered 
dogmas  of  their  religion.  Tnose,  who  have  assumed  the 
sovereignty  in  India  nave  no  right  to  dictate  to  the  difierent 
races  and  castes,  what  they  are  to  believe  or  what  form  of 
worship  they  are  to  observe.  It  is  only  in  the  ease  of  some- 
thing revolting  to  humanitv,  such  as  the  mUtee,  or  buminff 
of  widows,  that  there  may  oe  some  title  to  suppress  a  rite. 
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Bat  where  80  harmless  a  dogma  eziste  aa  thai  of  abstaiiiiiig 
from  touching  or  eniin^  animal  food,  sorely  the  prejudices 
of  the  natives  ought  to  be  in  all  conscience  resnected,  and  not 
crashed  out  under  the  penalty  of  rebellion.  The  landholders 
of  Oude  stand  upon  a  different  ground,  they  must  be  looked 
npon  as  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  their  sovereignsi  and 
if  their  country  is  to  be  ^umexed  and  conquered  at  all  nazards, 
it  must  be  conceded  to  them  at  least  that  they  are  notrebelsi 
but  the  resiaters  of  aggression. 

It  is  true  that  in  m&  eommancemeiit  of  the  war  many 
grievous  atrocities  were  committed  by  the  sepoys,  wholesale 
massacres  calling  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  We  do  not  wish 
to  palliate  or  daend  these  in  the  sBghtest  degree,  although 
we  believe  that  they  have  been  in  many  instances  greatly 
exaggerated  by  the  press  of  England,  and  the  promoters  of 
confiscation.  Let  the  per{>etrators  be  punished^  amply  punish- 
ed as  they  deserve,  but  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  let 
not  the  telr  fame  of  the  British  arms  be  stained  by  that  tru- 
culent cry  for  blood,  which  has  arisen  throughout  the  land, 
and  has  been  already  partially  executed.    Letters  and  to^ 
counts  have  been  received  from  India,  in  which  the  writers 
dwell  with  savage  delight  upon  the  wholesale  slaughtering 
of  whole  regiments  of  unfortunate,  misguided  men.    These 
and  other  acts  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  retribution, 
will  hereafter  stamp  the  deepest  stain  upon  the  name  of 
England  in  the  page  of  history,  oidy  to  be  placed  in  com* 
parison  with  the  extirpation  of  the  Uarthaginians  and  Jews 
by  the  Bomans. 

That  such  is  the  opinion  of  Montalembert  himself,  will 
appear  from  the  following  passage : — 

"  After  haTing  thuB  allotted  to  the  defenoe  of  a  great  people,  UDJustlr 
defamed,  to  much  of  our  apaoe,  our  motive  beiog  that  it  enjoys,  al. 
roost  alone,  the  honour  of  representine  liberty  in  modem  Europe 
it  is  fitting  to  testify  to  the  just  indignatioD,  which  the  excessive 
rigour  of  the  chastisenients  inflicted  by  the  English  on  the  vanquished 
insurgents,  who  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  ought  to  evoke.  I  am 
aware  of  all  that  oan  be  said  to  excuse  reprisals,  only  too  legitimate* 
against  savages  guilty  of  the  most  monstrous  excesses  committed  oa 
the  persons  of  so  many  officers,  surprised  and  disarmed,  and  espe. 
cially  so  many  noble  women,  innocent  young  girls,  and  poor  little 
children^  slaughtered  in  hundreds,  without  any  provocation  for  such 
horrid  deeds.  I  oan  well  understand  the  battle-cry  of  the  Highlanders 
at  the  SMsaalt  of  Delhi, '  Bemember  the  ladies  I  Bemep>ber  the  babies  V 
I  admit,  moreover,  that  the  severe  puniebmeats  inflicted  on  soldiers, 
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taken  with  arms  in  their  hands^  all  of  them  volnntarilj  enlisted,  and 
boondy  under  an  oath  taken  of  their  own  free  will,  to  respect  tba 
commanders  whom  they  have  massacred*  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  chastiseraents  inflicted  on  innocent  and  hospitable  popnlatioBs, 
bj  the  conquerors  of  the  new  world,  nor  even  with  the  rigoron^  poo- 
uhments  decreed  by  our  generals  of  the  French  Empire  aeainst  tbs 
populations  of  Spain  and  of  the  Tyrol,  engaged  in  the  most  fe^tinuts 
of  insurrections ;  still  less  to  the  horrors  committed  in  La  v  endec, 
by  the  butchers  of  the  Convention.     But  for  all  that,  I  am  not  the 
less  convinced  that  the  just  limits  of  repression  have  been  overpassed, 
and  that  the  executions, m  masie,of  the  defeated  8epoya,8ystematicsUj 
continued  after    the  first  outburst  of  Rrief  caused  by  imheard-<H 
atrocities,  will  fix  an  indelible  stain  on  the  history  of  British  rule  is 
India.    This  is  no  longer  justice,  but  vengeance.     A  people  resDj 
free  should  leave  the  sad  privilege  of  being  cruel  to  slaves  m  revolt. 
A  Christian  peonle  ought  to  know  that  it  is  at  once  a  thing  forlndda 
and  impossible  for  it  to  struggle  against  Infidel  races*  with  such  siw 
as  mere    punishment    may    supply.      It  is  the  part   of  Endiih 
** gentienun  "  (sic.)  who  direct  military  and  political  operations  mm 
the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  to  know  how  to  resist  the  odious  indtemeots 
of  the  Anglo- Indian  press.     They  have  before  them  the  ezamj^of 
the  chivalrous  Havelock,  who  in  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  sol- 
diers, whom  he  was  leading  against  the  cut*throata  of  Cawnpore, 
declared  that  it  did  not  become  Christian  soldiers  to  take  Psgaa 
butchers  for  their  models." 

As  far  as  regards  her  colonial  policy  in  Australia,  North 
America,  and  the  Cape  of  6ooa  Hope,  Great  Britain  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  a  moderate,  wise  and  beneficent  conKe 
of  action.  The  consequences  of  an  opposite  conduct  in  the 
instance  of  the  United  States  have  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  her  statesmen,  by  which  they  learn 
that  anything  in  the  nature  of  oppression  will  not  be  toler- 
ated by  those  who  have  ooce  tasted  freedom.  At  the  first 
sign  of  undue  coercion  by  the  mother  country,  any  or  all  of 
these  colonies  may  throw  off  their  allegiance^  and  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  right  to  independence  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
It  is  different  with  India  and  China.  There  the  £uropeaiu 
are  either  so  much  connected  with  the  governing  power,  or 
so  much  interested  in  oppressing  the  natives  for  tneir  own 
emolument,  that  any  chance  of  right  being  done  to  the 
aborigines  is  out  of  the  question,  rhilanthropists  may  Isj 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  population,  for  tbe 
irrigation  of  dry  land  or  the  draining  of  swamps,  for  tlie 
spreading  of  Uhristainity  by  the  sale  of  mUIions  oi* 
Bibles,  or  the  suppression  of  Bhuddism  and  Castes,  bat  that 
the  main  aim  and  object  of  all  parties  will  ever  be  the  extrac- 
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tion  of  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth,  the  increase  of  the 
commerce  of  the  merchant  at  home,  and  the  draining  off  to 
Europe  of  the  fat  of  the  land,  cannot  for  amoment  be  doubted. 
How  can  it  be  expected,  that  a  government  at  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  will  rule  for  the  oenefit  of  the  aborigines, 
and  not  for  that  of  their  spoilers. 

The  same  system  is  about  being  carried  out  in  China. 
A  footing  is  got  at  Hong  Eong ;  a  miserable  pretext  of  the 
seizure  of  a  smuggling  lorcha  is  made  use  of,  to  take  vio- 
lent possession  of  a  rich  city,  numbering  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants.    Then  a  trade  is  forced  upon  the  Chi- 
nese, by  which  sooner  or  later  the  English  will  gain  van- 
tage ground  upon  their  territory,  and  enact  over  again  the 
scenes  of  India,  the  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  trying  to 
free  themselves  of  their  pestilent  invaders,  and  the  violent 
seizure  of  successive  portions  of  territory.      Can  it  be  said 
for  a  moment  that  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  the  celestial 
Empire  have  not  a  perfect  right,  if  they  wish,  to  exclude 
all  foreigners  from  their  boundaries.     It  is  contended  that 
they  have  no  right  tx)  refose  trade  which  wiU  be  for  their 
own  benefit,  or  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  which  may 
dawn  upon  them  at  a  future  time.  In  fact  it  is  the  old  argu- 
ment of  the  end  justifying  the  means ;  but  a  more  plain  in- 
stance of  filibustering  on  the  part  of  the  great  English  peo- 
ple cannot  be  imagined.      So  much  are  our  continental 
neighbours  impressed  with  the  reality  of  this  idea,  that  they 
have  determined  not  to  be  behind  band,  and  that  if  Asia  is 
to  be  seized  upon  and  divided  among  the  European  powers, 
they  at  least  shall  have  their  full  share.    France  is  only 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  England's  system  of  aggran- 
dizement, by    appropriating  to  nerself  the  territory  of 
Cochin  China.  She  sees  what  strides  the  Islanders  are  mak- 
ing in  commerce  by  the  possession  of  foreign  lands,  which 
^evve  BB  points  eCappui  for  their  trade.    She  has  endea- 
voured to  imitate  them  in  Algeria,  but  finding  that  district  to 
be  up  to  this,a  barren,  losing  speculation,she  has  turned  her 
attention  to  more  distant  climes,  where  there  can  be  no  inter- 
ference from  dangerous  neighbours.    AU  this  is  a  portion 
of  the  same  wholesale  appropriation,  spoliation  and  robbery, 
which  has  been  dignified  since  the  world  began,  with  the 
high-sounding  title  of  conquest. 

The  assumption  of  supreme  power  in  India,  has  been  de- 
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and  the  latter  instance  a  legitimate  pretext  for  insurrection. 
fie  draws  a  parallel  in  the  case  of  Algeria,  and  palliates, 
both  by  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  Eastern  races, ''  either 
BB  allies  or  auxiliaries/'  and  the  necessity  of  complete  sub- 
jection before  they  can  be  brought  to  reason.  This  is  only 
an  excuse  for  spoliation,  and  an  ar^ment  for  seizing  with 
arm^d  hands  half  the  territory  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
foliowiuflf  out  the  iniquitous  policy  now  adopted  in  China, 
and  Cochin  China. 

Incidentally  to  this  question  of  the  policy  of  the  English 
jn  India,  he  touches  upon  that  of  the  influence  of  the  press, 
and  the  part  it  bears  in  the  social  system  of  these  Islands. 
He  calls  it "  a  universal  and  permanent  indictment  against 
erery  one  and  every  thing,"  but  contends  that  it  afterwards 
-zeatifies  its  own  mistakes  in  time  and  makes  up  for  its 
eoarse  vituperation,  by  the  public  good  effected  by  open 
diionssion.  This  is  putting  out  of  sight  altogether  the  im- 
manse  mass  of  private  injury,  which  is  done  by  intem- 

CBite  writing  on  the  affairs  of  individuals,  the  misrepresent 
ons  and  lies  which  are  daily  and  hourly  practised  upon , 
the  general  community,  and  the  hostility  which  it  evokes 
in  foreign  nations  by  the  absurd,  ignorant,  and  arrogant 
views  which  it  often  takes  of  their  internal  affairs.  The 
.  Press  of  England  may  be  said  rather  to  be  a  necessary 
dril,  than  a  permanent  good.  It  may  be  called  the  "  safety- 
valve  of  the  democratic  element,'  by  which  discontent 
and  faction  are  allowed  to  evaporate,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
machine  of  the  body  politic.  The  contrast  in  this  particu- 
lar with  the  restrictions  on  the  French  prints  does  not  at 
all  hold  good,  because  the  natural  tendencies  of  that  people 
afe  widely  different  from  those  of  the  phleraiatic  Britons. 
They  are  a  nation  easily  excited  to  acts  of  desperation,  and 
eannot  calmly  read  for  even  a  short  space  incitements  to 
jasorrection  without  carrying  them  out  in  the  reality.  It 
la  a  matter  of  history  that  in  the  time  of  the  old  Revolution 
.the  Press  in  France  was  the  most  demoralized,  and  savage 
instigator  to  bloodshed  and  massacre.  If  the  same  amount 
of  freedom  of  discussion  were  allowed  there,  as  there  is  in 
Bngland,  a  succession  of  revolutions  would  be  sure  to  fol- 
low each  other  at  short  intervals.  The  temper  of  the  pub- 
'lic  is  not  equable,  it  cannot  bear  strong  stimulants  without 
twing  excited  to  fmizy.    It  is  another  question,  however, 
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fended  chiefly  upon  the  groandfl  of  the  many  abiMs  and 
eraeltles  of  the  native  prinoes,  the  state  of  enbjeetion  and 
misery  in  which  they  kept  the  population,  while  thw  them- 
selves  wallowed  in  the  groiseat  or  the  moat  n^ed  luxury) 
and  the  substitution  for  all  theae  of  the  bleeainffs  of  Euro- 
pean rule  and  civilization.  In  the  first  place,  tEia  waa  not 
the  original  reaaon  for  the  extension  of  tOTritory ,  The  Com* 
pany  sought  alone  a  wider  field  for  the  pursuit  of  richesi 
and  took  every  opportunity  to  increase  their  wealth  and 
dominion  by  spoliation.  Besides,  what  trust  can  be  placed 
in  the  rectitude  of  conduct  of  a  set  of  merchaatB,  who  ool- 
tlvate  upon  a  gigantic  scale,  a  baneful  drug,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  the  laws  of  a  neighbouring  country,  smugrie  it  in- 
to the  territory,  to  the  destruction  of  the  minda  and  mcoals 
of  the  inhabitants.  If  they  were  capable  of  vending  poiaoa 
to  one  nation  not  under  £heir  control,  and  contrary  to  ex* 
press  agreement  and  treaty,  surely  they  may  be&iily 
suspected  of  wronff  dealing  with  another  people,  wbo 
are  completely  under  their  control,  and  wholly  unable  to 
help  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  new  Goven- 
ment  emanating  from  the  supreme  power  in  these  reahm, 
will  root  out  thSi  deatructive  policy,  and  rtile  the  oountry , 
not  merely  for  the  intareata  of  the  few  Eufopean  settlen, 
but  for  those  of  the  countless  multitudes,  who  are  delivefed 
into  their  hands.  The  Panegyrist  himself  allows  a  eertiiB 
amount  of  culpability  in  the  now  defunct  Gomf^aij,  when 
he  savs : — 

*'  Admittinflp,even,that  the  immoral  salfishnesa  of  *  corpo- 
ration of  mordants  has  but  too  often  signalised  its  detmti 
in  the  Peninsula  of  Hindostan,  still,  for  more  than  fifty 
veara,  its  generals  and  principal  agents,  the  WeDesleya,  the 
Malcolms,  the  Munroes,  the  Rentincka,  fnUy  displayed  all 
the  zeal  and  all  the  activity  becOTdng  their  nigh  ranctioi», 
to  expiate  the  evil  deeds  of  their  prodeceasorsy  and  to  lead 
every  impartml  observer  to  avow,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  tfiings,  Britiah  domination  is  at  once  a  bentf t  and  a 
necessity  Ibr  the  inhabitants  of  India." 

In  the  next  poragranb,  however,  he  is  forced  to  admit, 

that  the  annexation  of  many  states,  which  had  been  to- 

merly  aUies  or  only  subject  to  auserainty,  eapeoiaUy  in  the 

case  of  Oude,  forcibly  deprived  of  ite  native  govenaaent  by 

the  Marquis  of  Dalhouaie,  is  a  juat  auhjeet  of  rqifoach, 
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and  the  latter  instance  a  legitimate  pretext  for  insurrection. 
He  draws  a  parallel  in  the  case  of  Algeria,  and  palliates, 
both  by  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  Eastern  races,  "  either 
as  allies  or  auxiliaries,"  and  the  necessity  of  complete  sub- 
jection before  they  can  be  brought  to  reason.  This  is  only 
an  excuse  for  spoliation,  and  an  argument  for  seizing  with 
armed  hands  half  the  territory  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
following  out  the  iniquitous  policy  now  adopted  in  China, 
and  Gocnin  China. 

Incidentally  to  this  question  of  the  policy  of  the  English 
in  India,  he  touches  upon  that  of  the  influence  of  the  press, 
and  the  part  it  bears  in  the  social  system  of  these  Islands. 
He  calls  it "  a  universal  and  permanent  indictment  against 
every  one  and  every  thing,"  but  contends  that  it  afterwards 
rectifies  its  own  mistakes  in  time  and  makes  up  for  its 
coarse  vituperation,  by  the  public  good  effected  by  open 
disousaion.    This  is  putting  out  of  sight  altogether  the  im- 
mense mass  of  private  injury,  which  is  done  by  intem- 
perate writing  on  the  affairs  of  individuals,  the  misrepresen- 
tations and  lies  which  are  daily  and  hourly  practised  upon , 
the  general  community,  and  the  hostility  which  it  evokes 
in  foreign  nations  by  the  absurd,  ignorant,  and  arrogant 
views  which  it  often  takes  of  their  internal  affairs.    The 
Press  of  England  may  be  said  rather  to  be  a  necessary 
evil,  than  a  permanent  good.  It  may  be  called  the  ''  safety- 
valve  of  the  democratic   element,'   by  which   discontent 
and  faction  are  allowed  to  evaporate,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
machine  of  the  body  politic.    The  contrast  in  this  particu- 
lar with  the  restrictions  on  the  French  prints  does  not  at 
all  hold  good,  because  the  natural  tendencies  of  that  people 
are  widely  different  firom  those  of  the  phlegmatic  Britons. 
They  are  a  nation  easily  excited  to  acts  of  desperation,  and 
cannot  calmly  read  for  even  a  short  space  incitements  to 
insurrection  without  carrying  them  out  in  the  reality.    It 
is  a  matter  of  history  that  in  the  time  of  the  old  Bevolution 
the  Press  in  France  was  the  most  demoralized,  and  savage 
instigator  to  bloodshed  and  massacre.  If  the  same  amount 
of  freedom  of  discussion  were  allowed  there,  as  there  is  in 
England,  a  succession  of  revolutions  would  be  sure  to  fol- 
low each  other  at  short  intervals.    The  temper  of  the  pub- 
lic is  not  equable,  it  cannot  bear  strong  stimulants  without 
^ing  excited  to  firenzy.    It  is  another  question,  however, 
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Aod  the  latter  instance  a  legitimate  pretext  for  insurrection. 
He  draws  a  parallel  in  the  case  of  Algeria,  and  palliates, 
both  by  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  Eastern  races, ''  either 
aa  allies  or  auxiliaries/'  and  the  necessity  of  complete  sub- 
jection before  they  can  be  brought  to  reason.  This  is  only 
an  excuse  for  spoliation,  and  an  argument  for  seizing  witn 
ttrmed  hands  half  the  territory  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
following  out  the  iniquitous  policy  now  adopted  in  China, 
and  Cochin  China. 

Incidentally  to  this  question  of  the  policy  of  the  English 
in  India,  he  touches  upon  that  of  the  influence  of  the  press, 
and  the  part  it  bears  in  the  social  system  of  these  Islands. 
He  calls  it ''  a  universal  and  permanent  indictment  against 
•erery  one  and  every  thing,"  but  contends  that  it  afterwards 
■rectifies  its  own  mistakes  in  time  and  makes  up  for  its 
eoarse  vituperation,  by  the  public  good  effected  by  open 
diaoussion.    This  is  putting  out  of  sight  altogether  the  im- 
mense mass  of  private  injury,  which  is  done  by  intem* 
perate  writing  on  the  affairs  of  individuals,  the  misrepresen- 
tations and  lies  which  are  daily  and  hourly  practised  upon. 
the  general  community,  and  the  hostility  which  it  evokes 
.  in  foreign  nations  by  the  absurd,  ignorant,  and  arrogant 
▼lews  which  it  often  takes  of  their  internal  affairs.    The 
Press  of  England  may  be  said  rather  to  be  a  necessary 
evil,  than  a  permanent  good.  It  mav  be  called  the  '*  safety- 
.  valve  of  the  democratic    element,'    by  which   discontent 
and  faction  are  allowed  to  evaporate,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
machine  of  the  body  politic.    The  contrast  in  this  particu- 
lar with  the  restrictions  on  the  French  prints  does  not  at 
idl  bold  good,  because  the  natural  tendencies  of  that  people 
are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  phlegmatic  Britons. 
They  are  a  nation  easily  excited  to  acts  of  desperation,  and 
cannot  calmly  read  for  even  a  short  space  incitements  to 
jnsorrection  without  carrying  them  out  in  the  reality.    It 
'  ii  a  matter  of  history  that  in  the  time  of  the  old  Revolution 
.the  Press  in  France  was  the  most  demoralized,  and  savage 
inatigator  to  bloodshed  and  massacre.  If  the  same  amount 
of  freedom  of  discussion  were  allowed  there,  as  there  is  in 
England,  a  succession  of  revolutions  would  be  sure  to  fol- 
low each  other  at  short  intervals.    The  temper  of  the  pub- 
lic is  not  equable,  it  cannot  bear  strong  stimulants  without 
being  excited  to  frenzy.    It  is  another  question,  however. 
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bow  far  the  liberty  of  publicatiaa  should  be  extended,  sad 
wbere  the  work  of  repression  by  the  execatiye  dioold  eom- 
xnence.  A  certain  amotint  of  elasticity  should  be  allowed 
to  public  opinion,  so  that  the  varions  phases  of  it,  the  dif> 
ferent  elements  of  political  party,  might  neutraliie  ooe 
another,  and  result  in  a  harmony  innocuous  to  the  Sore- 
reign  power.  If  any  one  of  them  is  unduly  kept  under  pns- 
sure,  it  will  find  an  opportunity  to  explode  in  some  other 
direction,  more  dangerous  to  its  opponents.  Buch  has  been 
the  consequence  of  the  present  injudicious  attempt  to  stiie 
this  harmless  Brochure  of  M.  Le  Gomte  de  Montalembat 
Had  it  been  allowed  to  pass  unobserved,  most  probaUy  it 
would  have  only  excited  some  critieism  on  its  anti-OallK 
tendencies,  or  some  praise  for  the  excellence  of  its  con8t^i^ 
tion ;  but  when  an  undue  amount  of  influence  is  asoibed  to 
it  by  the  very  party,  which  it  seeks  to  condemn,  it  obtains  a 
weight  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  ffiven  to  it,  dnws 
attention  to  restrictions  on  liberty,  which  the  French  peo- 
ple miffht  have  otherwise  passed  over  in  siloice,  and  rouMB 
a  slunibering  indignation,  which  it  will  take  yean  of  art- 
ful treatment  to  aUay. 

So  far  the  matter  of  this  pamphlet  is  merely  intzoduetay, 
serving  as  a  foundation  for  subsequoit  opinions.  He  next 
proceeds  to  consider,  first,  the  causes  and  the  fact  of  the  fall 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  secondly,  the  Indian  ddate  widi 
the  actors  therein.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  the  noble  Lord, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  late  government,  is  no  &voiirite 
with  M.  Le  Comte.  The  principal  reason  seems  to  be,  that 
he  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporteis 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  was  the  orginator  of  the 
Anglo-French  alliance,  which  bids  fSur  to  prevent  any  con- 
siderable change  on  the  soil  of  Europe  for  many  yens  to 
come.  Certainly  a  minister  was  never  thrown  out  oflus 
seat  of  power  for  such  a  futile  and  groundless  reason,  or  witb 
less  show  of  justice  by  the  British  public,  than  was  the  late 
premier.  In  consequence  of  an  atrocious  attempt  on  his  life 
and  that  of  his  consort,  the  Emperor  makes  a  request  coudied 
certainl  V  in  strong  terms,  but  grounded  upon  tne  very  ami- 
cable relations,  which  had  been  for  several  years  sulnstiog 
between  the  two  people,  that  assassins  and  murderers  shorn 
not  be  sheltered  and  fostered  within  the  realm,  and  under  tba 
shield  of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain.    The  French  had  poizred 
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Out  their  blood  upon  the  same  plains  and  in  the  same  cause, 
as  the  Bnglishy  their^ndignation  was  naturally  roused  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  the  nefarious  nature  of  the  crime,  and 
by  the  excessive  danger,  which  not  only  their  sovereign  had 
passed  through,  but  which  had  menaced  to  throw  them  back 
into  anarchy  and  revolution.  All  this  is  taken  no  account 
of  by  England,  the  ties  of  friendship  and  alliance  are  for- 
gotten ;  instead  of  making  allowance  for  an  excited  state  of 
feeling,  the  request  is  rudely  flung  back  by  ejecting  the 
minister,  who  had  not  returned  an  answer  of  defiance  witliin 
twenty-four  hours.  The  question  was  not  one  of  the  right 
of  asylum,  it  was  simply  that  of  the  harbouring  of  murderers, 
but  for  the  sake  of  party  purposes,  this  was  all  overlooked, 
the  alliance  of  years  disregarded,  and  a  new  element  of  dis- 
cord sown  between  the  two  nations.  A  more  impolitic,  and 
it  must  be  said  a  more  ungenerous  course  of  conduct,  could 
not  be  pursued  by  one  great  people  towards  another. 

The  fall  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  due  to  this  cause 
alone,  or  to  the  influence  of  party  opposition.  His  own 
friends  and  adherents  had  for  some  time  been  growing  arro- 
gant and  self-confident  of  their  hold  on  power ;  many  of 
them  considered  themselves  independent  of  their  leader,  and 
the  chief  himself  found  it  very  difficult  to  regulate  their  ac- 
tion, or  to  retain  them  obedient  under  his  sway.  He  too 
became  somewhat  vain  of  his  position,  and  from  the  flattery 
of  the  liberal  press,  the  triumphant  issue  of  the  Crimean  war, 
and  the  general  easy  aspect  of  govermental  afiairs  in  the 
kingdom,  considered  his  lease  of  office  almost  as  a  perpetuity, 
at  least  such  as  would  give  him  high  position  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  remaining  days.  These  causes  roused  a  spirit  of 
independent  freethinking  among  many  of  his  followers, 
especially  those  inclined  to  radicalism  or  the  Manchester 
school.  They  conceived  that  a  good  and  safe  opportunity 
had  arrived  mr  showing  their  strength  to  the  head  of  the 
liberals,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  they  shipwrecked  their 
own  hopes  of  advancement,  by  helping  to  thrust  out  of  the 
cabinet  the  only  man,  from  whom  they  could  expect  an 
amalgamation  of  parties. 

No  sooner  however  were  the  ministry  out,  than  their  par- 
tizans  saw  the  mistake  they  had  made,  and  sought  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  for  rectifying  their  error.  This  did  not 
present  itself  until  two  months  later  when  the  famous  pro- 
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clamaiion  of  Lord  Caniiing  to  the  population  of  Oude,  and 
the  dispatch  of  Lord  Ellenborough  condemning  it,  were 
brouffht  before  the  House.  Here  two  questions  were  raised, 
whether  the  proclamation  condemning  almost  the  entire 
territory  of  the  revolted  country  to  confiscation  was  to  be 
upheld,  and  the  dispatch  withdrawn  :  and  whether  the  Derby 
ministry  as  a  body  were  not  implicated  in  the  act  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  who  condemned  Lord  Canning  before  he  had 
been  heard  in  defence,  and  transgressed  the  rules  of  official 
propriety,  by  publishing  the  dispatch  so  condemning  him. 
The  first  was  adroitly  evaded  by  the  opposition,  who  wished 
to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  cabinet  fop  an  act  of  their 
colleague,  who  with  manly  boldness  resigned,  choosing 
rather  to  give  up  his  place  and  emoluments,  acknowledging 
his  enx)r,  than  araw  down  ruin  on  his  party.  The  minis- 
terialists supported  the  broad  ground  of  the  impolicy  of  con- 
fiscation, and  a  battle  of  sections  ensued.  Opinions  were 
divided  among  the  diflferent  small  schools,  while  the  mass  of 
the  liberals  were  still  split  up  into  independent  thinkers,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  the  value  of  holcUng  together  under  i 
leader  to  defeat  an  antagonist.  Lord  Palmerston  perceived 
that  they  were  impracticable  and  abandoned  his  position, 
withdrawing  his  shattered  forces,  in  consequence  of  the  defec- 
tion of  some  of  his  adherents. 

Montalembert  in  treating  of  the  way  in  which  this  de- 
bate was  got  up  and  conducted,  shews  how  much  the  pecu- 
liarities of  English  manners  struck  upou  his  mind.  Aftef 
Lord  Derby  had  obtained  a  majority  in  the  House  at 
Lords  of  merely  nine  votes,  all  sides  were  of  opinion  tkat 
he  could  not  hold  office  for  many  days.  The  Times,  that 
great  organ  of  public  opinion,perpetually  grinding  antiquated 
humdrum  airs,  but  never  prophetic  ones,  vatidicisea  that 
"  before  a  week  the  Derby  ministry  will  have  ceased  to 
exist."  The  strife  ofparties  became  hot  and  ftirious,  in 
the  press  and  in  the  House,  but  never  exploded  in  indecent 
rancour  or  ill-feeling  in  private.  Such  was  not  the  case  in 
France,  when  questions  of  public  moment  were  fonneriy 
made  the  subjects  of  party  contest  in  the  assemblies.  M. 
Le  Comte  ascribes  this  difference  between  the  two  peojde  to 
the  fact,  that  in  England  all  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinkiag 
at  bottom,  and  consider  a  public  fight  only  a  fair  warfaie 
between  factions.    This  however  is  not  the  true  peMon; 
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the  English  are  of  a  far  different  temperament  from  the 
French,  pride  themselves  upon  their  coolness,  calnmess  and 
impassiveness  in  conducting  business,  and  when  they  leave 
the  public  arena  cast  aside  all  thought  of  strife  or  diaagree- 
ment,  .Our  Gallic  neighbours,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  the 
animosity  of  party  into  their  private  relations,  and  hate  one 
another  cordially  as  political  opponents. 

The  debate  was  carried  on  under  the  most  admirable 
tactics  on  both  sides ;  in  fact  it  may  be  cited  as  a  reproach 
to  the  administration  of  public  afiairs  in  England,  that  the 
lives,  liberties  and  property  of  many  millions  of  men  were 
hanging  upon  the  decision  of  a  party  question.    Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  the  Solicitor  General,  is  praised  by  M.  le  Comte 
for  the  able  speech,  in  which  he  reverted  to  the  general 
topic  of  confiscation  or  not,  and  rated  Mr.  Vernon  Smith 
for  having  withheld  aletter  of  Lord  Canning  from  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.      Lord  John  Hussell's  adhcKsion  to  the  opposition 
revived  somewhat  the  debate  in  Lord  Palmerston's  favour, 
until  the  next  day  when  Mr.  Boebuck  rose  to  support  the 
dispatch.      The  vehement  declamation  and  incongruous 
doctrine  of  this  leader  of  radicalism  seem  to  have  struck  the 
foreigner,  as  something  very  peculiar,  and  the  tolerancy  of 
the  House  in  paying  attention  to  him  as  something  won- 
derful. Sir  Robert  Peels  personal  and  just  remarks  excited 
also  his  attention,  chiefly  because  he  alluded  to  the  likelihood 
of  adissolution,andtheimpendingdangertothe  Liberal  party 
from  the  new  elections.  Mere  however  lay  one  of  the  secret 
and  most  effectual  causes  of  the  final  result  of  the  debate. 
Captain  Vivian  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  during 
the  Derby  races,  which  was  acceded  to  as  usual,  shewing 
that  no  matter  how  urgent  or  important  are  the  public  inter- 
ests engaged,  the  English  gentlemen  composing  the  Com- 
mons have  no  idea  of  giving  up  their  enjoyments  of  life. 
But  during  tiie  interval  they  had  leisure  to  consider  the 
various  consequences,  which  would  arise  from  a  defeat  of 
the  ministnr.    Many  a  poor  and  needy  member  looked 
forward  with  dread  to  the  chances  of  presenting  himself 
before  his  constituents  with  an  empty  purse,  and  perhaps  a 
shattered    political    reputation.       Dissatisfaction    spread 
through  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  many  of  whom  were 
still  wavering  in  their  allegiance  to  their  leader,  not  being 
Buj£ciently  long  out  of  office  to  gaia  a  keen  relish  for  its* 
sweets. 
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As  an  episode  Montalembert  gives  a  description  of  the 
Derby,  interesting  from  its  peculiarities. 

"It  has  been  well  said,  that  he  who  has  not  seen  the  Derbj  his  not 
fioen  England  ;  and  for  that  reason  people  are  less  in  the  right  vho 
incessaiitlv  repeat,  that  an  Engiisbroan  does  not  know  how  to  amu^e 
himself;  OP  at  least  to  amuse  himself  with  8pirlt»  and  with  order  and 
diH*".'( y  at  the  same  time.  Whoever  has  seen  200,000, or  300,000 in- 
habitants of  London,  and  its  neighbourhood*  assembled  under  a  fine 
spring  sun  on  the  green  slopes  of  Epsom  Downn  ;  whoever  has  wan- 
dered among  all  those  equipages  of  every  possible  elass,  among  these 
Flieds,  these  bands  of  music,  these  open-air  theatres,  these  tents  with 
their  fluttering  streamers,  this  sea  of  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  rctnnis 
home  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  two  things  generally  but 
little  received  ;  first,  the  honest  and  communicative  gaiety  of  the  im- 
mense majority  of  the  numerous  throng ;  secondly,  the  great  degree 
of  c((uality  which  brings  together,  for  this  day  at  least*  conditioDs  of 
society  usually  the  most  distinct  and  apart  from  each  other.  Princes 
of  the  blood,  and  peers  of  most  ancient  pedigree,  elbow  grooms  in  the 
crowd  and  others  of  low  degree,  and  even  take  part  in  the  popular 
games,  which  occupy  the  irksome  intervals  between  the  races.  No- 
where— not  even  among  us  in  France — ^is  seen  a  greater  mingling  of 
ranks;  nowhere  else  too  a  gaiety,  good  humour  and  deceocTt 
re>en)l)ling  more  the  same  qualities  which  distinguish  in  so  honourable 
a  manner  our  popular  masses^  when  they  abandon  themselves  to  their 
periodical  and  official  amusements.  In  the  midst  of  this  joyous  ai^<i 
animated  throng,  one  might  believe  oneself  in  France.  But  this 
illusion  speedily  vanishes,  when  one  remarks  the  absence  of  everything 
like  an  official  programme,  of  ail  interference  on  the  part  of  th« 
authorities.  It  is  individual  industry,  which  has  done  it  all- 
announced  everything,  foreseen  everything,  regulated  everything ;  the 
subscriptions  collected  to  repay  all  expenses  are  spontaneous.  A 
mere  handful  of  policemen,  without  arms  and  lost  as  it  were  in  the 
throng,  reminds  one  of  precautions  taken  against  the  interruption  of 
order.     By  these  features  we  instantly  recognize  England. 

"  On  the  way  to  Epsom,  as  during  the  preceding  days,  every  con- 
versation turned  on  the  odd  coincidence  between  Lord  Derby's  politi- 
cal  destiny  and  his  luck  as  a  racing  man.  As  on  the  evening  before, 
his  name  was  on  every  lip  ;  and  in  the  issue  of  the  race  about  to  come 
off,  people  took  pleasure  in  accepting  an  omen  of  his  victory  or  defeat 
in  the  division  to  take  place  the  day  after.  An  opinion*  rather 
generally  credited,  circulated  to  the  effect,  that  the  noble  lord  wai 
far  more  solicitous  for  the  success  of  his  horse,  than  for  that  of  his 
party.  •  •  •  •  •  After  some  insignificant  interludes  the  croini- 
ing  race  commences ;  twenty-four  horses  start  together.  How  shall 
I  paint  the  devouring  anxiety,  the  tumultuous  swaying  to  and  fro  of 
the  crowd,  the  forward  spring,  the  rustling  of  the  hundred  thoosand 
persons,  whose  eyes  and  hearts  are  concentrated  upon  a  single  object? 
The  disinterested  stranger  involuntarily  recalled  his  Virgil  to  mind, 
and  the  immortal  verses  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  ^neid,  which  hiva 
familiarized  every  one  of  liberal  education,  and  every  cultivated  miod, 
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with  8o  many  insignificant  details  for  ever  ennobled  by  the  epic  muse. 
The  race,  which  was  run  over  a  space  of  three  quarters  of  a  league, 
lasted  less  than  three  minutes.  For  an  instant,  thanks  to  an  in- 
equality of  the  course,  all  the  horses  disappeared  from  the  view  of  the 
spectators ;  when  they  again  came  in  sight,  the  different  chances  of 
the  rivals  began  to  decide  themselves.  One  moment  more  of 
devouring  anxiety,  a  hundred  thousand  heads  turned  towards  the 
winninff-post.  Fate  has  decided.  It  is  not  Lord  Derby  who  has 
won.  llis  famous  horse  is  only  second.  The  **  blue  ribband**  escapes 
him  ;  the  cup  has  been  won  by  the  horse  of  a  baronet  unknown^  who 
baa  realized  at  a  ^roke  something  like  £40,000.'* 

It  is  evident  that  near  the  commencement  of  this  passage 
he  seeks  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  quiet  civil  police 
of  England,  and  the  political  guardians  of  the  peace  in 
France.  The  allusion  however  is  carefully  made,  by  no 
means  strong,  and  leaves  an  impression,  that  the  writer  was 
apprehensive  of  entering  too  deeply  into  such  a  delicate 
subject.  He  ignores  also  completely  the  new  body  of 
sergents  de  ville,  who  have  been  introduced  into  the  streets 
of  taris  by  the  present  ruler.  The  only  difference  between 
them  and  our  own  is  twofold,  that  they  wear  a  cocked  hat 
and  sword,  which  give  them  a  less  civic,  and  more  military 
appearance,  but  more  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  force 
ana  order  present  to  the  minds  of  the  French  populace. 

To  return  to  the  debate,  which  had  been  interrupted  for 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  national  "  Olympics,"  as  Lord 
Palmereton  once  called  the  Derby  races.  The  newspapers 
had  been  strenuously  writing  up  victory  at  one  side,  and 
defeat  on  the  other.  Never  was  the  Times  more  at  sea  in 
its  calculations,  than  on  that  occasion,  simply  because  it 
was  a  matter  to  be  foreseen,  predicted,  and  not  one  in  which 
public  opinion  could  be  followed.  It  attacked  the  ministry 
and  the  dispatch,  with  a  virulence  commensurate  with  the 
expectation  that  the  former  should  be  defeated  by  a  con- 
siderable majority.  Still  there  were  signs  of  doubtful  omen, 
Mr.  Bright,  speaking  strongly  in  favour  of  the  cabinet,  and 
flinging  in  the  face  of  Lord  John  Russell  his  vituperative 
language  in  the  Durham  letter.  Here  Montalembert  has 
passed  a  cmious  eulogy  upon  a  deceased  Irish  member, 
w^hich  sounds  very  strange  and  flat  to  onr  ears.  He  says  : 
*'  Mr.  Bright  is  a  member  of  the  quaker  sect :  he  is  brother- 
in-law  of  that  Frederick  Lucas,  who,  bom  in  the  same  sect, 
became  a  Catholic,  and  in  addition,  the  most  energetic  ad- 
vocate of  his  new  faith.    Hardly  had  he  entered  the  House 
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of  Commons,  when  Lucas  there  took  up  a  poatkni  beyond 
the  reach  of  rivalry ;  everything  predicted  in  him  an  orator 
and  party  leader^  who  should  equal,  or  perhaps  sorpaas 
O'Gonnell ;  a  premature  death  left  behind  the  remembranee, 
still  vivid,  of  the  invincible  charms  of  his  lanf^age,  and  of 
the  energetic  uprightness  of  his  convictions/'  That 
Frederick  Lucas  was  a  man  of  talent  may  be  conceded,  but 
that  he  ever  possessed  the  genius  or  eloquence  of  the  great 
Repeal  leader,  is  rather  too  much  to  assert.  It  is  only  one 
of  these  Gallic  manners  of  talking  of  men,  who  happen  to 
agree  with,  and  perhaps  happily  express  their  own  opinions. 
Lucas  would  never  have  got  beyond  his  newspaper,  even 
that  was  fast  slipping  from  under  him,  as  did  that  of  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy.  They  both  attempted  too  hi^h  a  range,  and 
like  the  unlucky  sercnaut  of  old,  only  left  their  name  upon 
the  sea  of  troubles  wherein  they  fell. 

Sir  James  Graham's  speech  had  certainly  a  great  effect  in 
deciding  the  issue.  He  began  by  declaring  that  the  reeigaar 
tion  of  Lord  Ellenborough  was  satisfaction  enough  for  the 
mistake  committed  by  him,  in  forwarding  the  obnoxious 
dispatch^  at  the  same  time  condenming  the  confiscation 
system,  and  bringing  forward  the  protest  of  Sir  James 
Outram,  who  had  oeen  the  former  occupier  and  pacificator 
of  Oude,  when  it  was  annexed  under  Lord  Dalhousie.  This 
produced  a  very  powerful  effect  upon  the  House^  so  mudi 
so  that  the  next  day  several  of  the  opposition  members  re- 
quested Mr.  Cardwell,  the  proposer  of  the  resolution  against 
tiie  ministry,  to  withdraw  it.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  saw 
how  the  wind  lay  and  that  his  adherents  were  about  to  de- 
sert, chose  rather  to  retreat  with  skill,  than  to  euBa  an 
ignominious  defeat.  The  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
cause  of  justice  and  good  government  triumphed. 

Thus  was  the  future  fate  of  millions  of  inhabitants  of  a 
province  of  Hindostan  decided,  by  the  result  of  as  skilful 
a  series  of  P^Y  manoeuvres,  as  was  ever  adopted  on  any 
petty  question  for  harassing  a  ministry.  The  meetings  of 
the  Liberal  party  beforehand  at  LordJPalmerston's  house, 
the  appointing  of  proposers  and  seconders  of  the  motion 
both  in  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  able  speeches  on  both 
sides  evading  the  main  question  and  endeavouring  to  outwit 
their  opponents — all  this  was  brought  to  a  happy  condn- 
sion  by  the  intervention  of  the  Derby  day,  and  the  time  so 
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^yen  to  the  Liberal  and  Independent  members  to  consider 
the  position  in  which  they  wonld  be  left  in  case  of  a  defeat 
of  ministers  and  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  A  more 
ridiculous  cause  for  deciding  a  great  question  could  not  be 
assi^ed. 

M.  le  Comte  praises  highly  the  tact  of  D'leraeli,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
followed  up  the  retreat  of  the  discomfited  forces  of  Lord 
Palmerston.    He  ascribed  the  success  of  the  division  to  the 
action  of  the  different  independent  sections  of  the  House, 
who  were  too  much  actuated  by  fair  policy  and  a  love  of 
justice  to  allow  such  a  question  to  be  decided  by  a  mere 
party  manoeuvre.    The  leaders  of  the  several  literal  and 
radical  independencies,  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  John  Russell, 
Mr,  Bright  and  Roebuck,  congratulated  the  Commons  and 
themselves  on  the  issue,  not  foreseeing  that  this  was  the 
very  thing  D'Israeli  aimed  at,  and  their  adhesion  to  the 
ministerial  ranks  was  somewhat  pledged  by  that  line  of 
conduct.  Montalembert's  impression  from  the  whole  debate 
seems  to  have  been,  that  persuasion  had  worked  its  way  by  the 
mere  force  of  speaking,  and  that  the  ministry  gained  by 
strength  of  argument.      Lamentable  shortsightness  of  the 
foreigner,  who  knows  not  the  ins  and  oute  and  terffiversa- 
tions  of  English  party  politics  I     He  left  England  with  a 
very  exalted  notion  of  the  freedom  of  speech  used  in  the 
House  and  its  ejjects  on  the  members.    The  contrast  with 
France  seems  to  have  struck  him  very  forcibly,  for  he  says  : 

**  While  these  reflections  encompassed  roe,  I  quitted  their  great 
speotscle  fiill  of  emotion,  and  contented,  as  ought  to  hare  been  everj 
man,  who  sees  in  a  government  something  else  besides  an  antecham- 
ber, and  in  a  civilized  people,  something  more  than  a  flock  of  sheep, 
docilely  indolent,  to  be  fleeced  and  led  forth  to  pasture,  under  the 
silent  shadows  of  an  enervated  security.  I  felt  myself  more  than 
ever  attached  to  those  liberal  hopes,  which  have  always  animated, 
through  the  most  regretable  phases  of  our  history,  the  elite  of  honest 
men,  whom  neither  disappointment  nor  defeat  has  ever  bowed  down, 
and  who,  even  in  exile  or  on  the  scaffold,  have  always  preserved 
enough  of  patriotism  to  believe  that  France  could,  quite  as  well  as 
England,  endure  the  reign  of  right,  light  and  liberty.  Noble  belief! 
well  worthy  to  actuate  the  most  painful  sacrifices,  and  which,  al- 
though betrayed  by  fortune,  deserted  by  the  crowd,  and  insulted  by 
cowards,  does  not  the  less  retain  its  invincible  empire  over  proud  souls 
and  generous  spirits.  When  I  returned  to  France,  I  read  in  the  lead- 
ing organ  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  new  alliance  of  the  Throne  and 
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the  Altar,  that  all  I  had  just  seen  and  heard  was  *  a  farce  placed 
with  great  display  of  scenery/  such  as  are  often  found  in  the  history  of 
deliberative  assemblies.  Happy  country,  thought  I,  and  still  more 
happy  clergy,  to  whom  such  excellent  information  is  given  in  such 
noble  language.'* 

That  France  might  endure  a  little  more  liberty,  especially 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Press,  than  she  does  at  present,  may  be 
fairly  conceded,  but  that  such  a  debate  could  have  been 
enacted  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  under  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty,  is  a  physical  impossibility.  The  genius  and 
temper  of  the  French  people  is  of  a  difierent  stamp,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  had  too  direct  an  effect  upon  the 
deliberations  of  the  deputies.  In  Louis  Philippe's  time  the 
Throne  exercised  too  corrupt  and  coercive  a  supervision 
upon  the  votes  to  allow  of  any  extensive  freedom  of  speech 
or  opinion.  The  writer  of  this  will  never  forget  a  discussion 
at  which  he  was  present  in  the  year  1841  in  the  Chamber 
of  deputies,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  authorities  of  ik 
Pyrenees  towards  some  inhabitants  of  the  French  vaDeys, 
wno  had  broken  out  into  marauding  parties,  and  pillaged 
some  of  the  villages  beyond  the  frontier.  M.  Guizot,  who 
at  that  time  held  the  reins  of  power,  got  into  the  tribune,  and 
leaning  on  his  elbows  like  a  schoolmaster,  lectured  his  au- 
dience in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  was  listened  to  in 
the  most  undisturbed  silence.  The  scene  impressed  the 
mind  of  the  writer  at  the  time,  with  the  idea  of  a  pedagogue 
laying  down  the  law,  chapter  and  verse,  to  his  pupils,  who 
received  it  without  dissent  or  approbation.  Surely  this  is  not 
the  deliberative  liberty,  which  M.  De  Montalembert  hints 
at  as  having  formerly  existed  in  Constitutional  France. 
The  passage  above  cited  is  one  of  those,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  the  recent  prosecution  in  Paris ;  it  is  not  strong, 
but  it  reminds  one  very  much  of  some  of  these  parts  ot' 
Junius,  which  were  made  in  former  days  in  England  the 
grounds  of  indictment  against  the  Morning  Advertiser.  At 
that  time  it  was  not  considered  unconstitutional  for  the 
crown  to  proceed  against  a  newspaper  containing  matter 
which  cast  aspersions  on  the  head  of  the  state,  and  brou^t 
the  government  into  disrepute.  It  is  idle  to  say,  that  such 
a  power  should  not  be  conceded  to  the  supreme  authority 
in  every  nation ;  it  is  another  question  whether  in  the  case 
of  il.  Ue  Montalembert,  it  was  judicious  or  not  to  exercise 
it. 
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Having  finiflhed  his  description  of  the  debate,  M.  le 
Comte  proceeds  to  eulogize  many  of  the  institutions  and 
peculiar  manners  of  England.  That  of  the  capability  of 
every  citizen  to  complain  against  any  official  personage  for 
grievances,  whether  real  or  fancied,  he  looks  upon  as  some- 
thing peculiar.  He  says  it  is/'  a  guarantee  of  British  liberty, 
of  enormous  importance  and  but  too  little  known,  which  con- 
trasts with  that  inviolability  of  the  pettiest  officials  of  France, 
created  by  the  constitution  of  year  VIII,  which  people  were 
simple  enough,  even  under  the  constitutional  rSgime,  to 
place  among  the  Conquests  of  1789."  Certainly  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  cause  of  complaint  among  the  inhabitants  of  a 
free  country,  than  that  the  very  people,  whom  by  their  pub- 
Uc  voice  they  place  over  themselves  to  manage  either  the 
magistrature  or  the  affairs  of  the  state,  should  be  those  irom 
whom  they  receive  the  least  civility,  and  that  no  redress 
can  be  had  against  the  many  petty  acts  of  injustice  of  wiiich 
they  may  be  capable.  The  great  remedy  for  such  an  evil 
exists  in  England  in  the  Press,  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  at  any  moment  upon  the  offender,  and  show  him  up  to 
public  indignation.  In  France  such  a  tribunal  of  opinion 
is  not  heard  or  dreamt  of ;  there  is  no  satisfaction  for  injuries 
done,  except  by  some  round  about  ordeal,  which  completely 
fails  in  its  effect.  The  constant  dread  in  which  our  employes 
are  kept  of  their  actions  and  dealings  being  exposed,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  safeguards  we  possess,  for  the  inviolability 
of  the  constitutional  liberties. 

M.  de  Montalambert  rejoices  in  the  defeat  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  evidently  on  account  of  the  foreign  policy  of  that 
minister,  and  the  support  which  he  gave  to  the  present  ruling 
power  in  France.  He  congratulates  himself  also  on  the 
discomfiture  which  the  TimeSy  an  overgrown  organ  of 
manysided  views,  received  by  the  unexpected  issue  of  the 
debate.  The  check  given  to  this  "  immense  engine  of  pub- 
licity" restored  the  "  equilibrium  of  constitutional  powers," 
and  demonstrated  the  superiority  held  by  the  House  of 
Commons  over  the  Press  in  ruling  public  opinion.  All  the 
efforts  of  that  journal  were  vain,  to  bring  back  its  favorite 
premier,  against  the  sense  of  justice  and  honesty  residing  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  He  attri* 
butes  the  great  force  of  our  form  of  government  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  middle  classes,  who  really  rule  the  state 
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through  Uiose  permitted  to  hold  the  rems,  not  qnarreUinff 
with  the  aristocracy  on  account  of  their  birUi,  or  the  riS 
man  on  account  of  hie  riches.  He  says  the  middle  claas 
**  willingly  consents  that  that  the  aristocracy  by  birth,  whioh 
for  ages,  is  recruited  from  its  ranks^  shall  represent  at  home 
and  abroad  the  public  authority  and  the  national  grandeur, 
just  as  a  powerful  soyereign,  reposing  in  the  tranquil  and 
simple  majesty  of  his  power^  willingly  leaves  to  great  mea 
and  lords  the  care  of  displaying  the  pomp  of  distant  em- 
bassies, and  obtaining  the  honours  of  onerous  missions." 
This  is  but  a  portion  of  a  more  general  idea,  which  be 
announces  elsewhere,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Political  Future  at 
England,  that  there  exists  a  come-and-go  movement  betireen 
the  people  and  the  peerage,  by  which  the  latter  attracts  all 
the  notabilities  of  the  nation,  in  law,  in  arms,  in  diplomaey, 
&c.,  and  sends  back  its  collateral  branches  to  form  con- 
nections with  those  beneath  them  in  the  scale  of  society. 
The  nobility  of  the  present  day  owe  their  principtdinflaoioe 
in  the  community,  to  the  care  whioh  they  take  to  cultivate 
popular  connexions,  mix  themaelvee  in  popular  questiona, 
sympathise  with  the  lower  classes,  and  very  often  take  the 
lead  in  subjects  of  public  interest  or  improvement.  What 
ruined  the  ancient  noblesse  in  France  before  the  first  revo- 
lution was  its  overweening  pride  and  exclusivenesa,  its 
insouciance  for  the  rights  of  those  beneath  them,  its  claims 
of  exemption  from  many  burthens  cast  upon  the  lower 
ranks,  and  the  contempt  it  shewed  for  anything  roturier. 
Such  feeUngs  are  now  happily  nearly  extinct,  but  such  a 
consummation  has  been  brought  about  by  the  almost  total 
destruction  of  family  property. 

No  considerable  opposition  to  the  influence  of  the  nobiKty 
in  England  has  been  shewn  since  the  days  of  Wat  Tylff 
and  Jack  Cade.  Two  reasons  have  mainly  contributed  to 
this ;  one  arises  from  their  exercising  the  general  right  of 
thought  and  speech,  mixing  in  parliamentary  govemmat, 
and  consulting  the  interests  of  the  people,  like  any  other 
constituent  part  of  the  commonwealth.  The  second  rerides 
in  the  influence  of  property  preserved  to  them  by  the  laws 
which  allowed  entaUs  and  flamily  settlements,  and  preserved 
them  from  the  consequences  of  confiscation  by  the  crown. 
On  this  latter  account  there  were  found  among  the  ranks  of 
the  parliamentary  leaders,  in  ike  time  of  t£e  dvil  war, 
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almost  afl  mtny  of  the  amtocracj,  as  on  the  side  of  the 
Boyaliste.  Aa  a  contrast  to  this  the  law  of ''  morceUemenC 
orparcelliBff  out  estates  amonK  children,  introduced  into 
France  by  uie  Code  Napoleon,  nas  had  a  beneficial  effect  in 
beating  down  the  power  of  the  nobility,  but  it  has  done 
away  altogether  with  a  salutary  check,  which  might  have 
been  uaea  a^inst  the  too  democratic  tendencies  of  the 
population.  The  crown  is  perfectly  helpless,  when  left  by 
itself  to  battle  against  the  encroachments  of  reyolutionary 
opinions^  a  counterpoise  would  be  required  in  the  influence 
of  a  lai^e  landed  proprietary  and  titled  families,  who  should 
have  a  large  slake  in  the  preservation  of  settled  goyemment* 
There  exists  however  in  England  a  yery  grievous  evil, 
threatening  at  some  future  time  to  wear  out  the  machine 
of  self*goyeamment,  and  crumble  into  ruins  the  whole 
edifice  of  the  state.  This  is  the  increasing  growth  of 
paup^ism,  the  mass  of  immense  wealth  to  be  compared 
with  it,  and  the  clashing  of  the  two  in  the  conmiunity.  The 
amassing  of  ricbes  and  property  to  a  yery  large  amount^ 
induces  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  security,  which  leaves 
tlie  party  poasessing  them  open  to  the  Insidious  designs  of 
those  having  an  interest  to  dispossess  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  poverty  and  want  produce  discontent,  commensurate 
with  the  contrast  afibrded  by  an  opposite  state  of  luxury. 
A  great  mass  of  our  labouring  popula4.ion,  especially  in  laige 
cities  and  manufacturing  districts,  are  very  easily  roused  by 
the  cry  of  wages  being  U>o  low,  and  that  masters  and  land- 
lords do  not  give  sufficient  value  for  the  labour  of  the  poor. 
The  Poorhouse  system  has  also  become  an  overgrown 
grievance  to  the  owners  of  estates,  who  are  obliged  in 
uiany  cases  to  make  use  of  harsh  measures  to  check  the 
spreading  of  the  evil.  The  strictness  of  the  rules  of  parish 
settlements  presses  very  heavily  upon  the  lower  classes,  and 
create  a  bad  feeling  between  them  and  their  superiors.  All 
these  causes  operating  together  must  in  the  end  produce 
some  movement,  in  which  the  working  men  will  endeavour 
to  overcome  the  too  oppressive  prepondearance  of  wealth, 
and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  millionaire.  The  only  way, 
in  which  the  progress  of  the  evil  can  be  checked,  is  by  the 
government  and  entire  country  watching  over  the  moral 
and  naaterial  well-being  of  the  working  (^uuses,  and  not  al- 
lowing them  to  Ml  either  into  ignorance  or  mdigence. 
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Montalembert  considers  that  the  military  prestige  of 
England  is  gone  for  ever,  that  the  acqnirementa  of  her 
generals  and  officers  are  not  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
age.  The  only  ground  for  such  opinions,  is  the  fact,  that 
she  does  not  keep  up  such  a  large  standing  army  as  France, 
Austria,  Russia,  or  even  Prussia,  and  may  be  considered  u 
only  a  third-rate  power,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  her 
soldiers.  But  what  necessity  could  she  have  for  maintaining 
such  an  immense  body  of  men  in  arms.  It  is  sufficient  for 
her  purposes,  if  there  are  enough  of  troops  at  home  to  re- 
cruit those,  which  are  out  on  foreign  service,  and  to  keepuD 
military  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  her  officers.  The  actou 
force  in  time  of  peace,  is  but  the  nucleus  of  that  which  maj 
be  raised  in  time  of  war,  but  firom  this  arises  a  serious  con- 
sequence, that  in  the  commencement  of  any  campaign,  from 
the  rawness  of  the  levies  and  the  inexperience  of  thel^ers, 
reverses  are  very  much  to  be  apprehended.  Then  M.  La 
Comte  asserts  that  though  her  naval  strength  is  very  great, 
still  that  it  may  be  yet  equalled  by  that  of  France,  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  and  Louis  XVL  to- 
tainly  the  introduction  of  steam  into  ships  of  war  will  pro- 
duce an  enormous  revolution  in  naval  tactics,  and  dispense 
very  much  with  the  skill  of  sailors.  But  it  cannot  supply 
the  hearts  and  hands  of  British  seamen,  who  are  in  their 
element  on  the  sea,  and  delight  in  a  sea  fiffht,  while  the 
Frenchman,  no  matter  how  much  accustomed  to  the  waves, 
never  feels  at  home  upon  them,  and  curses  the  day  he  gave 
up  the  firm  land  for  the  unstable  ocean. 

There  is  so  much  lavish  praise  poured  in  the  pages  we 
are  perusing,  on  the  subject  of  the  institutions  of  this  country, 
that  it  is  some  relief  to  meet  with  a  little  censure,  as  a  con- 
trast. This  is  found  in  the  antipath  v  aroused  on  the  conti- 
nent by  the  unsatisfactory  manner  oi  dealing  in  ourpoUtical 
relations.    M .  le  Com  te  treats  of  it  in  the  following  manner  ;— 

''There  exists,  besides,  against  England,  in  the  mioda  of  manj, i 
moral  repulsion,  which  of  itself  alone,  constitutes  a  serious  daogvr* 
The  English  regard  in  the  light  of  an  honor,  of  a  decoration,  tltt 
abuse  of  that  press  which  preaches  fanaticism  and  despotism ;  but 
they  would  be  far  wrong  in  believing,  that  there  exists  against  them 
in  Europe,  no  antipathies  other  than  those  which  the/  are  right  io 
considering  an  honor.  Count  de  Maistre,  whom  thej  ought  to  rf- 
proach  themselves  with  not  knowing  aufficientlj  well,  who  never sav 
England,  but  who  divined  it  with  the  instiacts  of  a  genius,  andsfi* 
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mired  it  with  the  freedom  of  a  great  mind,  has  penned  this  judgment : 
'Do  not  believe  that  I  do  not  render  full  justice  to  the  English,  I 
admire  their  government,  (without,  however,  believing,  I  do  not  say 
that  it  ought  not,  but  that  it  cannot  be  transplanted  elsewhere) ; 
I  paj  homage  to  their  criminal  law,  their  arts,  their  science,  their 
public  spirit,  &c. ;  but  all  that  is  spoiled  in  their  external  political 
lii'e,  bj  intolerable  national  prejudice,  and  by  a  pride  without  limit 
and  without  prudence,  which  is  revolting  to  other  nations,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  uniting  for  the  good  cause.  Do  you  know  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  extraordinary  epoch  (1803)  at  which  we  are  living  ? 
It  is  that  the  cause  one  loves  is  defended  by  the  nation  one  does 
not  love/ 

*'  As  for  me,  who  love  the  nation  almost  as  much  as  the  cause 

which  it  defends,  I  regret  that  M.  de  Maistre  is  no  longer  living, 

to  ^stigmatise  with  that  anger  of  love,  which  rendered  him  so  eloquent, 

the  clumsy  effrontery  which  British  egoisroe  has  manifested  m  the 

alfair  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  whose  gates  England  would  fain  close. 

against  all  the  world ;  although,  prepared  in  advance,  she  holds  the 

kevs  at  Perim.     He  would  have  been  quite  as  well  worth  hearing  on 

the  subject  of  the  ridiculous  susceptibility  of  a  portion  of  the  English 

Press,  regarding  the  Russian  coal  depot  at  Yillafranca;  as  if  a  nation 

which  extends  every  day  its  maritime  domination  in  every  part  of 

the  world,  and  which  occupies  in  the  Mediterranean  positions  such 

as  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Corfu,  could  complain  with  a  good  grace 

that  other  peoples  should  endeavour  to  extend  their  commerce  and 

navigation.     On  one  side,  then,  the  legitimate  resentments,  excited 

by  the  imprudent  and  illogical  policy  of  England  in  her  relations 

with  other  states ;  on  the  other,  the  horror  and  spite  with  which  the 

spectacle  of  her  enduring  and  prosperous  liberty  fills  servile  souls, 

have  created  in  Europe  a  common  ground  of  animosity  against  her. 

It  will  be  easy  for  any  one,  who  may  wish  it,  to  turn  to  good  account 

this  animosity,  and  to  profit  by  it,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 

England  in  some  conflict,   out  of  which  she  runs  a  great  risk  of 

issuing  either  vanquished  or  diminished." 

He  has  here  resumed  two  subjects,  on  which  the  ship  of 
England's  constitution  may  hereafter  be  wrecked.  The 
selfishness  of  her  external  policy,  which  sets  nearly  every 
state  in  Europe  against  her,  and  will  one  day  raise  them 
all  to  crush  her  in  her  hour  of  need.  Unfortunately,  she 
has  sought  every  means,  right  and  wrong,  to  extend  her 
titule  and  commerce,  and  amass  wealth,  even  at  the  expense 
of  those  who,  though  weak,  had  been  once  her  firm  allies 
and  friends.  Witness  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Den- 
mark by  the  great  Nelson,  because  it  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  be  made  use  of  by  them  for  a 
descent  upon  the  northern  coasts ;  then,  the  desertion  of 
Portugal  recently,  and  the  winking  at  the  illegitimate 
traffic  in  slaves  to  the  French  settlements ;  and  now,  very 
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lately,  dhe  has  abandoned  the  right  of  searchy  for  wbkh 
she  had  entered  into  a  war  with  America  in  1811,  merely 
because  to  insist  upon  it  may  endanger  her  amicable  reliir- 
tions  with  that  continent,  whose  trade  prodnces  her  the 
most  considerable  returns.    As  to  her  military  power,  or 
rather  weakness,  descanted  upon  by  M.  le  Comte  in  the 
above  passage,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  she  can  ever  expect 
to  be  rated  as  anything  but  third-rate  in  point  of  numbers. 
In  fact,  to  keep  up  such  an  army  as  those  maintained  either 
by  Austria  or  Rrance,  would  be  preposterous;  it  would 
only  serve  to  create  a  national  bankruptcy,  and  could  not 
be  for  an  hour  tolerated  by  the  British  people ;  neither  is 
there  the  same  necessity  for  it  with  her  as  with  them. 
The  incoherent  elements  of  the  Austrian  Empire  could 
never  be  held  together  but  by  an  overwhelming  force. 
The  army  in  France  also  serves  to  check  open  rebellion,  and 
to  draw  otf  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  conunnnitr 
within  the  range  of  discipline  and  employment*    With 
England  her  wooden  walls  are  certainly  h«r  beat  defence, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Athens  of  old,  the  time  may  come 
when  they  will  no  longer  be  an  impregnable  bmw&rtu 
Carthage  waa  once  the  most  prominent  naval  power  in  the 
Mediterranean ;    her    pavilion   swept  the    Beaa  without 
challenge  or  rival.    The  perseverance,  however,  and  grow- 
ing strength  of  Rome,  enabled  her  soon  to  contest  the 
prize  with  the  Queen  of  AMca,  and  Carthage  waa  cmshed 
in  the  encounter ;  not  one  trace  of  her  very  exifteooe 
remains,  except  the  name.    We  do  not  mean  to  complete 
the  comparis(mi  but  it  is  senseless  to  rely  upon  too  great  t 
feeling  of  security^  or  shut  our  eyes  to  the  effeibtB  of  the 
revolution  carried  out  by  the  application  of  steam  to  the 
navies  of  £arope.    Ships  of  war  wiU  soon  become  ncrthing 
more  than  floating  batteries,  requiring  no  peculiar  skill  or 
hardiness  of  sailors  to  work  them ;  and  then  comes  the 
danger  of  England — she  is  too  rich  a  prize  not  to  excite  the 
avaricious  longings  either  of  the  Northern  Tartar  or  the 
Western  Celt. 

This  desire  for  overpraising  the  institutions  of  this  cooatty 
seems  to  have  been  growing  on  Montalembert  for  some 
time — to  have  become  in  mm  a  kind  of  passicm.  fie 
indulged  in  it  before,  to  a  large  extent,  in  his  Essay  oa  the 
Political  Future  of  England,  of  the  greater  part  of  which 
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the  pMBent  brochtare  is  only  a  repetition;  but  he  did  not 
institute  the  same  amount  of  compariB(m  with  Franoe.  On 
thia  account  there  are  many  instructive  matters  in  the  for* 
mer,  now  omitted  in  the  latter,  to  which  it  may  be  useful 
to  draw  the  reader's  attention.  He  notices  an  undercurrent 
of  revolutionary  spirit  existing  in  the  middle  olassee,  shewn 
by  a  strong  discontent  at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean 
war  against  the  incompetency  of  the  administration,  and 
in  the  columns  of  the  radical  newspapers.  Criticism  and 
depreciation  of  the  aristocratic  classes,  and  of  the  time* 
bonored  customs  of  the  nobility,  have  become  very  common. 
6ome  have  gone  even  so  far  as  to  denounce  the  House  of 
Lords  as  a  bore,  and  to  hint  that  the  crown  possessing  no 
real  power  in  the  community  should  be  deposed  from  its 
rights  altogether.  Happily,  those  opinions  are  but  of  the 
very  few,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  inclinations  and 
common  sense  of  the  whole  realm.  They  denote,  however, 
a  certain  amount  of  discontent,  which  deserves  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  and  watched  carefully  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to 
corrupt  the  body  politic.  Then,  the  merchants  of  England 
have  fallen  of  late  into  very  great  disrepute  all  over  the 
world,  on  account  of  the  gigantic  frauds  practised  in  their 
names  upon  unsuspecting  individuals.  Enormous  bank 
and  other  failures  have  diiuilosed  a  system  of  carrying  on 
trade,  which  makes  it  doubtful  how  much  of  the  fabled 
wealth  of  the  island  is  real,  and  how  much  based  merely 
on  credit  or  speculation,  vanishing  into  thin  air  at  the  touch 
of  the  accurate  investigator.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
amount  of  corruption  exists  under  that  doak  of  riches  and 
religion,business  and  bigotry, where  onehimdis  distributing 
biblea  or  building  churcmes,  and  the  other  thrust  into  the 
pockets  of  the  widow  or  the  orphan.  All  these  symptoms 
of  corruption  and  discontent  shew  that  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  amelioration  to  be  efiectedj  and  of  humbug  and 
bjpocrisy  to  be  guarded  against. 

On  the  subject  of  the  spread  of  Catholicism  in  England, 
Montalembert  has  said  nothing  in  his  last  production,  but 
in  his  former  there  is  a  good  deal  of  instructive  matter, 
lie  shews  how  the  true  faith  has  been  gaining  ground  there 
by  degrees  since  Emancipation ;  how  flie  Puseyite  element 
has  been  growing  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  has 
produced  its  fruits  among  the  Protestant  clergy,  who  are 
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every  day  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  obBerraneed 
of  the  Koman  ritual ;  then,  the  animosity  which  has  been 
aroused  among  the  Protestants,  and  the  sense  of  terror 
they  feel  at  the  falling  off  of  many  of  their  great  lights ; 
how,  in  order  to  prevent  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  from  working  too  rapidly  amongst  them,  they  refa- 
sed  to  receive,  as  nuncio  from  the  Papal  Bee,  any  eoclea- 
astical  dignitary,  and  attempted  in  vain  to  carry  out  the 
bill  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Bussell,  in  pursuance  of  his 
Durham  Letter  policy,  for  the  prevention  of  the  assump- 
tion of  titles  amon^  the  GathoHc  Hierarchy.  AU  these  be 
diBcusses  with  pecmiar  felicity,  and  without  any  ultramon- 
tane or  sectarian  views,  ending  with  the  following  passage  :— 


*'  Alas !  the  Church  is  wanting  to  England  and  England  to  the 
Church.  What  would  not  the  English,  if  they  had  reoiained  tne 
to  the  old  faith,  have  done  for  it  with  their  inde&tigable  actirit^, 
their  indomitable  energy,  the  propagandisiag  influence  of  their  com- 
merce, their  fleet,  the  munificence  of  their  contributions,  now  so 

profusely  given  to  error The  most  venerated  institutions 

of  England,  her  best  and  purest  glories,  are  connected  with 
Catholicism.  Trial  by  jury,  the  Parliament,  the  Universities,  date 
from  the  time  when  England  waa  the  submissive  daughter  of  the 
Holy  See.  It  was  Catholic  Barons  got  Magna  Charta  from  Kio^ 
John — Irish  Catholics  contributed  tfie  principal  strength  of  the 
English  armies  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  the  Crimea.  Except  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  only  surviving  sovereigns,  of  whom  the  people  have 
kept  the  memory,  are  Catholie  kines — Alfred,  Edward  the  ConfiB8sor> 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  Edward  III.,  Heiiry  Y.  The  cathedrals, 
the  churches,  the  castles,  all  those  ecclesiastical  and  feudal  edifices^ 
which  was  an  English  taste  before  it  was  ours,  and  which  th«r 
preserve  or  restore  with  such  pious  care,  are  exclusively  the  work  of 
Catholic  generations." 

Every  day  shows  more  and  more  the  insuffiency  of  the 
Establisbed  Church  for  the  wants  of  the  lower  classes  in 
England.  All  those  rich  livings,  rectpries'an^^lji^hopric?, 
are  only  of  use  to  those  scions  of  the  aristocrsCTiop^g^try, 
who  get  promoted  to  them,  and  leave  the  work,  orcuringeouli 
to  unfortunate  half  paid  curates.  The  solemn,  JwrJ^ 
style  of  service  adopted  does  not  touch  the  heart  oft^e  com- 
mon people  or  affect  their  imagination.  Glbristi^pily  shouli 
be  not  only  are%ion  of beliei^nd  doctrine;  but^'a^  offer- 
ing, charity,  ana  awe-inspiring  b1)servance.'  In  Ranee, 
amonff  the  educated  classes,,  there  ezi^t§,  a  vaifit  ainqaiit.  of 
infideuty  and  deism,  or  disregard  altogether  of  the  outward 
forms  of  religion,  acknowledging  indeed  the  actuality  of  the 
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Divinity,  but  avoiding  all  worship.  In  England  the  reverse 
id  the  case,  it  is  the  lower  classes  and  some  of  the  middle, 
who  make  no  observance  of  religion,  are  plunged  in  complete 
ignorance  of  all  faith,  and  act  only  according  to  their  natu- 
ral instincts  of  moral  good.  This  is  a  species  of  Heathenism 
in  the  midst  of  Christianity,  shovvinff  how  insufficient  is 
the  teaching  of  the  Establishment  for  tlie  religious  education 
of  the  masses.  A  servant  girl  in  London  beiug  asked  on  a 
Sunday  why  she  had  not  gone  to  Church,  replied;  *' Law 
Sir,  Church  wasn't  made  for  the  likes  of  me  " — meaning 
thereby,  that  one  should  have  a  carriage  or  fine  dress  to 
show  oneself  ofi*,  before  he  or  she  could  have  a  right  to  ap- 
pear before  the  ifashionabie  congregation.  There  is  nothing 
more  striking  in  the  worship  in  Catholic  countries  on  the 
continent,  than  the  mixture  of  poor  and  rich,  kneeling  near 
one  another  under  the  lofty  venerable  aisles  to  worship  the 
most  High.  Such  a  contrast  is  never  seen  in  this  country ; 
it  would  outi'age  the  aristocratic  notions  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  community  would  find  itself 
altogether  out  of  place. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  from  many  passages  already 
cited,  or  others  not  brought  forward,  of  this  last  publica- 
tion of  M.  de  Montalenibert,  that  his  object  in  writing  was 
to  depreciate  in  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen,  their  present  con- 
stitution  and  form  of  government,  and  to  criticize,  in  many 
cases  very  strongly, several  of  the  recent  laws.  Such  a  thing 
cannot  be  done  in  France,  without  exciting  a  ffreat  deal  of 
public  attention,  and  arousing  many  other  kinared  spirits, 
who  might  take  occasion  to  propagate  the  same  opinions. 
We  must  not  judge  in  this  country  of  the  effect,  which  may 
be  produced  by  such  a  publication,merely  by  the  tame  phleg- 
matic manner,  in  which  a  crowd  of  English  artizans,  labour- 
ers, or  factorvmen,  may  listen  to  a  long  and  violent  har- 
angue. Speaking  or  writing  has  not  the  same  influence  upon 
them  as  upon  the  fiery  volatile  Frenchman, who  one  day  may 
dance  ^tthejardin  mabille,  and  the  next  throw  up  barricades 
and  fire  on  the  troops  from  behind  them.  The  Imperial 
Oovemment,  judging  no  doubt,  that  if  such  a  style  of  com- 
position were  tolerated,  the  license  of  the  press  would  very 
soon  know  no  bounds,  decided  upon  bringing  M.  le  Comte 
before  the  IVibunal  of  Correctional  Police,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  evil  in  its  inception.  It  must  be  conceded,  that 
95 
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(he  composition  ilaelf  wn 
lli((  auihuriliea  acted  t'oc 
vdijlit.  It  would  never 
oiHioi^iiig  journals,  whii 
■*v iKilosale  attacks  on  tl 
Tln'R'  was  liowcver  a  fn 
iiir-nt.iii  ijislitutiijgtlm  ] 
]ioiice  iiiiigistratca,  whoi 
executive,  nud  in  treatinj 
by  tlic  most  ordinary  t 
of  the  dignity  and  iiiipoi 
lion.  Tliisiuiled  (oace 
public  excitement  attem 
many  persons,  who  ner 
advocacy  of  the  cclcbrai 
effect  ol  liis  imposing  el 
The  char'pa  made  a^a 
ncciiPlometf  to  the  esnc 
lobp  ol'a  very  g^enernl 
lo  liatrt-d  and  contempt 
■■  allackiny  the  reppect 
Kntperur  under  tlie  con 
v('i;-al  snffrngo"— "  enc 
and  lialredol'tlic  citizen; 
accnpaiions  of  such  a  wi 
tui!e  to  the  imagination  I 
tolerated  in  a  court  of  ju 
ble  however  very  much  i 
ed  Bpecially  for  (he  bei 
in  the  troubles  of '48,  w 
oiTencc  formerly  unkno 
was  added  to  the  Statute 
men  were  convicted  un 
for  rebellion,  and  the  mi 
to  an  apprehension  of  civ 
n  wholesome  and  uecessa 
it  violated  the  spirit  of  t 
preconceived  rules  of  Ian 
seems  to  be  nearly  identi 
is  more  general  in  its  t* 
all  times  on  account  oft 
Jalion.     The  application 
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inoderated,and  the  panishment  Diitigated,as  occasion  may  re- 
quire.    From  the  nature  of  the  charges  made^  it  is  quite  plain, 
that  it  lay  altogether  with  the  judges  on  the  meaning  of  the 
passages  cited,  whether  they  came  within  the  law.  No  proof 
was  required — M.  de  Montalembert  having  admitted  the 
authorship.    The  Procureur  Imperial,  who  opened  the  case, 
laboured  very  assiduously  from  English  history  to  show, 
that  the  statements  and  conclusions  in  the  brochure  "svere  not 
accurate,  that  they  were  an  outrage  and  insult  to  the  Insti- 
tutions of  France.    The  only  portion  of  the  report  of  the 
trial  worthy  of  notice  as  given  in  the  pamphlet,  second 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  the  speech  of  M.  Berryer,  who 
both  as  friend  and  advocate  appeared  to  support  M.  de 
Montalembert. 

He  commenced  by  identifying  himself  completely  with 
the  conduct  and  opinions  of  his  client  through  his  political 
career,  a  most  dangerous  ground  for  an  advocate  to  take, 
for  it  does  not  exculpate  his  client,  while  it  condemns  him- 
self. He  said;  "yes,  in  the  midst  of  political  terrors,  we 
were  fully  united — we  had  the  same  feelings — to  cave  society, 
but  to  save  liberty  likewise,  and  it  is  witn  the  same  motto, 
the  same  battle  cry,  that  I  am  come  here  to  repel  an  unjust, 
unfoanded,impruaent,  and  ill-timed  accusation:  I  was  goin^ 
to  add — rash. '  He  next  proceeds  to  draw  a  sketch  with 
great  eloquence  of  the  past  services  of  M.  de  Montalembert 
to  his  country. 

"He  was  still  young  when  France  escaped  from  the sufTerings  and 
disgrace*  which  the  three  tyrannies  of  the  Convention,  the  Directory, 
and  the  Empire,  had  inflicted  on  her,  and  was  resting  under  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy — a  government  strong  and  free.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  work,  of  this  movement,  of  these  jealous  apprehensions, 
that  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  M.  de  Montalembert  developed 
themselves.  Brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  a  noble  and  Christian 
family,  he  felt  himself  from  his  youth  called  upon  to  defend  the 
institutions,  the  principles,  the  liberties,  for  which  France  sacrificed 
and  suffered  so  much ;  and  soon,  in  obedience  to  these  noble  inspir- 
ations, he  declared  himself  the  defender,  the  friend,  of  the  religious 
and  political  liberties  of  the  country.  Inconsistencies  have  oeen 
sought  for  in  his  words  and  in  his  writings.  Ah  I  I,  too,  have  my 
memory ;  he  presented  a  noble  spectacle  in  1830  ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
Chambier  of  Peers,  this  young  man,  hardly  twenty,  coming  to  justify 
his  attempt  to  open  a  school  of  liberty  at  Paris.  That  does  not 
conftitute  a  passing  remembrance  ;  all  were  profoundly  affected  at 
hearing  this  ^oung  gentleman,  of  an  old»  liberal,  and  Catholic  race» 
publicly  making  this  profession  of  faith—'  Faith  Is  not  dead  in  every 
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lipart ;  it  is  to  that  I  gave  earlj  my  heart  axuX  mv  lifp — the   lifo   of  a 
limn.     To*  day,  especially,  it  is  but  little  ;   bat  this  little,  joiDed  to  a 
^reat  and  holy  cause,  may  grow  greater  with  it.     When  a   man  has 
i-onsecrated  his  future  to  such  a  cause,  1  have  ever  believed,   a.nd  I 
still  believe,  that  he  ibhouM  not  flv  from  any  of  its  consequences,  any 
of  its  dangers/     And  v«-ho  can  .say  that  since  thon  he  basonce  brokt-n 
his  word  ?     Seventeen  years  later  (the  body  of  the  magistracy  wouM 
he  truly  ungrateful  if  it  forgot  it),  he  defended,  in  the  tribune  of  the 
National  Assetubly,  the  principle  of  judicial  irremovabilitv.      It  wxs 
he  again,  in  1855,  who  energetically  defended  the  liberty  of  the  priss^, 
at  a  time  when  rigorous  measures  were  called  for  against  it  after  the 
commission  of  a  great  crime.     Are  you  going  to  a>k  of  a  man,  whose 
conduct  and  language  were  such,  if  on  a  solemn  occasion,  in  pre$«nee 
of  great  question St  he  has  wished  to  have  recourse   to   the   daily 
puerile,  and  lying  resources  of  the  pen  of  a  libeller  and  paoipbleteer  ^ 
No.     It  is  with  more  dignity  that,  faithful  to  himself,  he   takes  up 
subjects  of  this  nature  ;  he  has  seen  the  tribune  fall,  he  has  seen  the 
press  chained — yes,  chained,  that  is  the  word.     You  said  it  yoarseif, 
adding  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  country.'* 

Tlero  the  whole  royalist  breaks  out,  he  recalls  the  consti- 
tutional liberties  of  France,  which  existed  merely  ia  name 
nnJer  I  lie  Bourbons,  and  hints  strongly  at  the  usurpation 
of  the  Emperor  ;  another  dangerous  ground,  most  likely  to 
injure  liis  client.  He  next  alludes  to  his  visit  to  England, 
tlie  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  debate  *>n  the  Indian 
question,  the  regret  he  felt  at  the  lost  liberties  of  his  country. 
and  his  indignation  at  some  Catholic  writers,  who  had  attack- 
ed the  English  for  their  revengeful  reprisals  against  the 
Sepoys.  He  denies  then  that  there  is  any  libel  ag:ainst 
France. — "  But, "says the  prosecution,  ''adirectattackisnct 
in  question — you  know  the  ability  of  the  language — the  at- 
tack exists  in  the  perpetual  contrasts  which  you  establish 
between  the  liberties  of  England,  and  the  present  condition  of 
France ;"  and  is  about  to  repeat  and  endorse  some  of  Ibe  ex- 
pressions made  use  of  when  the  president  of  the  tribunal  in- 
terrupts him,  and  reminds  him  of  the  oath  he  had  taken, 
when  called  to  the  Bar  in  1811,  to  respect  the  laws  of  France. 
Berry er  then  continues — **  I  remember  my  oath,  but  yoa 
make  me  shudder,  M.  la  President ;  you  carry  back  my 
thoughts  to  a  time,  when  the  praise  of  a  good  man,  the  ap- 
proval of  a  virtue,  of  a  good  sentiment,  of  a  good  law,  was 
not  considered  a  crime.  No,  I  do  not  wish  to  recall  that 
period  to  my  memory,  *'  leffimtis  capitate  Juisse.'' 

This  is  certainly  very  bold,  worthy  of  the  character  of  the 
great  advocate,  but  most  injurioas  to  the  interests  of  his 
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client.  Uc  tlien  endeavors  to  tliow,  that  Montalembert 
has  always  upheld  the  alliance  between  England  and  France, 
in  order  that  the  latter  might  gain  something  of  the  liberties 
of  the  former  by  contact  with  her ;  that  he  deplored  the  lost 
colonial  greatness  of  the  former,  and  tried  to  prove,that  she 
was  as  capable  of  being  free. 

He  next  considered  the  question  of  the  applicability  of  the 
laws  of  1848  and  1849  under  which  the  prosecution  was 
instituted.    They  were  passed  at  the  commencement  and 
during  the  progress  of  the  last  revolution,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  press  and  the  government,  but  since  that  regime 
has  passed  away, the  advocate  argues  that  the  laws  are  extinct. 
"  The  law  of  1848  was  enacted  on  the  morrow  of  the  days 
ofJune,  ata    time  when,   in   seeking  to  quell   excesses, 
it  was  sought  also  to  guarantee  free  discussion,  a  free  tri- 
bune, and  free  press ;  and  do  you  believe,  that  the  sentence 
which  should  be  based  to-day  on  such  a  law,  would  not  excite 
in  society  universal  stupefaction  V — In  fact  that  because 
the  Emperor  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  to  hold  the 
supreme  dominion  with  a  strong,  dictatorial  hand,  the  laws 
previously  passed  were  to  be  of  no  avail.     This  is  to  uproot 
the  very  foundations  of  society  in  France,  if  at  every  change 
of  government  alltheformerdecrees  or  statutes  are  ipso  facto 
abrogated.  He  then  applies  himself  to  each  of  the  passages, 
subject  to  accusation,  in  detail,  the  first  of  which  compared 
the  executive  of  the  Empire  to  an  **  antechamber"  full  of 
flatterers,  Ac,  whom   he  had  known  to  exist  under  every 
rule,  and  had   therefore  become  moderate  in  his  opinions 
and  in  his  support  of  monarchy.     '*  I  have  seen  these  men, 
at  the  beginning  of  1814,  wish  to  monopolize  Royalty  ;  six 
months  had  not  gone  by,  when  they  prostrated  themselves 
at  the  threshold  of  the  goveniment  of  the  Hundred  Days. 
These  are  the  men,  who  people  antechambers,  who  are  their 
chroniclers,  and  who  are  the  curse  of  every  reaime.    These 
are  the  men  whom  M.  de  Montalembert  addresses,  those 
who  conspire  against  the  dignity  of  our  Church  and  against 
that  of  France."     But  it  is  notorious,  that  in  the  time  of 
the  monarchy,  especially  under  the  last  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons, there  was  more  oackstair  influence  and  sycophancy 
made  use  of,  than  existed  at  any  time  under  the  new  or  old 
Empire.    This  argument  is  much  keener  against  the  cause 
of  >1.  le  Comte  than  for  him. 
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The  passages,  in  which  France  is  said  to  be  insulted,  by 
stating,  that  she  has  allowed  these  institutions  to  be  taken 
from  her,  which  still  exist  in  Canada,  and  that  she  is  held 
in  a  condition  of  pupillage  unworthy  of  her  antecedents,  he 
does  not  seek  to  palliate,  but  boldly  asserts  they  are  facts 
not  to  be  gainsay ed,  and  therefore  not  libellous.  That  they 
are  so,  might  be  easily  contested,  and  that  France  has  very 
much  improved  in  her  condition  and  constitution,  since  these 
colonies  were  separated  from  her,  might  be  shewn  without 
difficulty ;  therein  however  does  not  lie  the  point  of  the 
accusation,  which  applies  only  to  the  insult  cast  upon  the 
government,  the  intent  to  make  the  people  discontented, 
and  the  motive,  to  bring  back  their  minds  to  the  former  role 
and  dynasty. 

The  third  oflfence  is  that  relating  to  the  press,  where  he 
attacks  the  interference  of  the  government,  and  calls  it  an 
official  gag.  This  part  of  Berryer's  speech  is  so  character- 
istic, that  it  must  be  given  in  iuU. 

"  First,can  M.de  Montalembert  be  reproached  with  having  recalled 
to  mind,  that  in  France,  the  iournalist,  the  writer,  the  editor  himself, 
ought  never  to  divest  himself  of  the  salutary  terror  of  a  warning,  la 
truth,  gentlemen,  1  ask  how  can  there  be  in  that  an  offence  ?  Warn- 
ing is  legal.  The  government  may  say  at  any  moment  to  a  writer, 
'  I  warned  you  once,  twice,  and  pay  attention^  the  third  tiux  1 
suppress  you,  I  annihilate  your  journal ;  the  idea  of  jrour  property  ia 
it  will  not  stop  me.'  The  warning  is  then  salutary,  which  can  prr- 
vent  such  a  suppression  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  a  man,  who  knows  tbt 
state  of  affairs, — and  here  I  must  give  full  expression  to  my  thoogfats, 
for  in  a  judicial  discussion  one  cannot  speak  with  a  double  meaniog, 
and  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  one  were  in  a  sick  room, — the  official  gag  is 
something  other  than  the  legal  warning;  there  is  not  a  journal  whiclt 
has  not,  one  day  or  another,  received  a  visit  from  a  gentleman  hi  t 
black  coat,  possessing  sometimes  the  exterior  of  a  respectable  idml, 
who,  sent  in  pursuance  of  an  official  order,come8  to  say  to  the  editor» 
*  In  such  a  trial  you  will  not  say  this— in  such  a  discussion  you  will 
not  reply  to  sucn  and  such  an  attack,  you  will  be  so  good  as  not  to 
publish  such  or  such  a  document.' 

The  President.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago,  M.  Berryer,  of  the  tick 
room  ;  you  deceived  yourself,but  now  you  think  yourself  in  the  tribQne. 
You  have  forbidden  yourself  the  mere  thonebt  of  attacking  tbeU«% 
and  that  is  preciselv  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

M.  Berryer,  It  is  precisely  what  I  was  not  going  to  do.  For  tlit 
official  gag,  which  intervenes  to  prevent  the  journalist  from  ventoriof 
on  dangerous  ground,  is  not  the  legal  warning ;  it  is  the  official  varfl* 
ing,  the  government  warning,  which  although  illegal  ought  to 
inspire  salutary  terror ;    and   we  may    weH  be  permitted,  withoot 
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feariog  to  be  accused  of  attacking  the  laws,  to  call  that  warning  a 
gag.  That  does  not  constitute  an  attack  against  the  law  It  is  at 
most  onljr  a  censure  passed  on  certain  acts  in  the  administration ;  a 
censure,  which  even  in  the  terms  of  the  laws  which  ^ou  invoke,  is 
ezpretslj  authorised." 

There  certainly  the  advocate  is  right  in  the  distinction 
he  draws  between  the  legal  warning,  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary check  on  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  in  France, 
and  the  police  terror  system,  which  prevents  the  discussion 
of  all  matters  of  a  public  nature  clasliing  with  the  views  of 
the  Executive.  The  great  utility  of  the  press,  as  an  engine 
of  opinion,  consists  in  the  pressure  it  brings  to  bear  upon 
ofBciali?,  the  detection  by  it  of  malpractices  and  incompe- 
tency, and  its  watciifulness  in  guarding  public  rights  and 
liberties.  All  these  are  done  away  with  by  tlie  command 
of  authority  ;  it  becomes  a  mere  chronicle  of  facts,  often 
distorted  and  untrue,  by  the  suppression  of  those  most 
material  for  the  elucidation  of  opinions  and  events.  If  the 
present  Imperialism  desires  to  preserve  its  populnrify,  its 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  it  must  find  out  some 
method  of  allowing  greater  latitude  to  free  discussion.  It 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  advocates  of  the  passed  state 
of  things,  except  that  the  people  may  become  restive  under 
a  too  absolute  and  coercive  stretch  of  power  or  restraint  of 
liberty.  The  day  of  the  Bourbons  is  gone  by  ;  they  .can 
never  regain  the  attachment  of  the  middle  or  lower  classes, 
who  are  too  much  wound  up  with  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
the  reigning  dynasty,  and  look  up  to  it  too  much,  as  the 
creature  of  their  own  will,  the  product  of  their  revolutionary 
ideas,  to  suffer  for  a  moment  that  it  should  be  cast  down, 
or  a  substitute  provided  except  by  themselves. 

The  last  heads  of  accusation  are  those  relating  to  the 
attacks  on  universal  suffrage,  and  the  rights  wYiicb  the 
Emperor  holds  under  the  constitution.  The  first  he  deals 
with  in  a  few  words,  by  shewing  that  M.  de  Montalembert 
respected  the  right  of  universal  suffrage,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  disapproved  of  many  of  the  consequences  following 
from  it.  The  second,  the  most  dangerous  ground  of  all, 
he  treats  in  a  noble  style,  identifying  himself  with  his  client, 
attacking  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  in  the  boldest  manner, 
and  advocating  the  cause  of  monarchy. 

"  The  prosecution  has  recourse,  in  order  to  punish  the  pretended 
offence,  to  the  laws  of  1848  and  1849.     Those  laws  had  for  object 
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■   • '"      ;  '•     •• 

to  jnainit»in  tVe  respect   due  to  the  trustees  of  piiblie  pover  in  t^ 

terms  of  the  ennstitution  vf  1848.     This  constitntion  has  been  »«>• 

lateA. .   Hsiue  fou  anjr  othtjr  laws?     You  accuse  M.  de  MontalemWrt 

«£  harmg  Attacked  ihe  rights  and  the  authority,  which  the  Empfrtfr 

••holds  uiulirr  th^-actmsUly  existing  constitution,  and  tfai^  hv  virtue  oft 

•  }awf.whicixh«il,  f»r.eu4  ^9>  defend  th?  constitution,  which  was  re- 
lated ID  IfidU  Is  it  h^  analoprji  that  von  ^voutd  wish  to  extend  ^hU 
rpenftl  pnovi^ionto  M.  de  M^^n^embert  ?     I^ut  to  proceed  hj  analofrr 

-'iif'tfae  ttum.oi'ipffi^l  i^^ucea  is  unheard  of  V^d  monstrous^    Tbebv 

•  wfiil^lidiift^foir  O^JAQ^  ^  R^it^  ,^t|Utcks  aj^aiost  the  perbon  of  the 
Byng-aad  »|h^.ti«pn4t,au|i^^l,^^\jpiyntjr  wlfh  which  be  is  dothwL 

'Tb«  iaviof  182^  inqdJfi«i4!thiivpr,av'i|ioi^  by  protecting  against  attsHt 

'  tfae  righfia  ;^h  joh  7\he  ijng  neld  ironi  {leyednary  birth.     After  the  Re- 

•TolutioB  of  1830>/it.ir^  ft^bth^t,  tUej9^.pr«>vlsioTis  were  no  longer  ip- 

p-licable, ■  .art4  ♦!).  ibfi^  jj^  J^pYeuiper,of  the  sa^i^  jear,  a  new  Uw, 

having  for  end,  to  protect  the  new'rigHis  ofthe  Roydty  6rJaIjy  tU 

voted  bv   the  Chambers,     in  1848,  the  sovereignty  passed  into  the 

hands  of  a  single  Asseibbly/  imd*th«  H«f  of  the  I  Ufa  of  A^igjaat,  164$, 

a:»sured  the  respect  due  to  Republican  institution^.    A  few  mdath» 

afterwards  i\\e  constitution  of  184^,  confided  tbe  executive  power  (• 

.  a  responsible  prcbidentf  and  immediate! j  the  law  of  the  27Ui  of  Jalv. 

1849,  olTered  its  protection  to  tbe  Pr^ddent  of  of  tbe  Republic,  iQcb 

as  it  was  defined  to  be  by  the  republican  constitution.     Did  a&Ttbing 

fthh^Iar  tak&  place  on  tfae  day  of  tbe  occesaton  of  tbe  Empire?  Where 

'then  rs  the  law  wbiob  protects   the  rights  which  are  vested  in  tbe 

jDew  £!inperor  ?    1  do  not  know  of  such  a  law,  and  what  signify  to  ue 

,tbe  caus€^  of  i»uch  a  blank?     Is  it  not  quite  enough' for  me  to  declare 

Its  exi^^tence  ?     Even  if  M.  de  Montalembert  bad  sttacked  the  rights 

"attribtifed  to^'tbe^new   OoverApent,    by  the  constitution  which  the 

■£tiipor6r  boa  «iad^«  you  cannot  make  use  against  hi  mot  the  lai& 

passed  for  the  protection  of  tbe  constitution,  which  tbe  Emperor  bas 

T  vio^lated..    I    huvp  done,  gentlemen,   and   it  only  remains  for  me  ta 

s^m  up,  in  a  few  words,'  what   I  should  bave  aaid  for  the  defniceof 

!M.  de  ;  Montalembert«   '  SwdU'ed  by  the  gfeat  memories  which  pent- 

trat^^'tli&^oul  ofJM.  derAidntalembert,  X  have  sometimes  jtelded  to 

ali  hay  emoitotnl,  ar^  thw^  weakened^  tbe  arguments  for  the  defence ; 

ibut  I  ivope   th9f,Jlp^.  will  not  for^et^  that  you  will  nut  for  an  iostaot 

.  iQse.sigbt,  in  the  course  ol  your  deli  befations  of  the  character  aad  ot* 

the  whole  liA*  of  me  ifilti  W%oittf')'Cni  Are  to  judge.     M  de  Moataleoh 

1)M  hbldir)g^tS'^)evar^  aTMik^  not^nly  by  birth,  by  the  inefbceable 

dig'niilly -of  the 'i'Hr0r||{Q4b1^stil^' 10907^ ^ud  above  all  by  bis  sentintests, 

his  talents,  and  his  soul,   is   not  a  IJbetler,  a  pampbieteer.     He  bas 

^  obeyed  a  tjy.Qfpld  inspiration. — he  wished  to  express  bis  regret  for 

.  thfi  liberties  w^  have  lost,  an'^  to  pt^est  leo^rgbticaily   agminst  self- 

'  styled  r^llgld^iS'  writes  tAlIidg  themselves  Oacholies,   who  set  at 

nought  all  thb  pnyicip^esrof )  relig?^;  of  bnmaaity  and  honoor,  not 

^~  "     ~  IWhi 

bas 


j^t  copnytted  any  6ffenee^tfa1s  is  admitted— and  at  for  tbe  coBtnkt 
brought  into  felief  ^by  the  IncHminated  article,  between  tbe  institu- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  my   client  did  not  seek  it-^he  found  it. 
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To  saj  that  thia  contrast  ought  to  cease,  to  wish  and  hope  that  it 
inaj,  is  not  to  insult  France*  but  to  honour  her.  As  for  the  laws* 
which  jrou  invoke,  thi-y  have  been  passed  to  defend  the  institutions, 
which  M.  de  Montalembert  defends  and  regrets.  You  would  noc 
wish  then  to  apply  th;  ni  to  him,  and  joa  cannot,  since  in  penal  ac- 
cusations recourse  is  not  had  to  analogy.  Ah  !  Gentlemen,  do  not 
regard  as  a  crime  our  legitimate  regrets.  We  are  already  far  advanced 
in  life,  we  have  but  ^  warmth  which  is  passing  away,  allow  us  to  die 
tranqi:iil  and  faithful,  ^  We  are  sufficiently  unfortunate  in  seeing  our 
holy  and  glorious  cause  betrayed,  Vanquished,  denied,  insulted  ;  sufl^r 
us  tq  believe,  that  we  can  preserve  for  it  an  inviolable  attachment  in 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts— rsuffer  us  to  think  so — suffer  us  to  say  so ! 
Allo.w  us  to  preserve^  and  to  recall  the  remembrance  of  those  great 
combaU)  of  eloquence  which  have  made  known  to  us,  and  have  caused 
us  to  love,  the  generous  institutions  which  we  have  defended,  which 
we  will  always  defend,  and  to  Which  we  will  be  faithful  to  our  very 
last  hour/' 

Here  we  have  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  not  only  on  the  part  of  M.  do  Montalembert 
by  his  advocate,  but  on  M.  oerryer's  own  part.  For  a 
lawyer  to  attack  the  existing  laws,  and  thereby  to  exculpate 
his  client,  is  absirrd ;  therefore  it  is  qnite  plain,  that  the 
same  intention  was  carried  out  in  this  speech  as  in  the  Bro- 
chure itself,  to  find  fault  with  the  institutions  of  France,  and 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  French  people  to  the  defects  in 
them,  amongst  the  rest  the  usurpation  of  the  Emperor. 
That  this  is  the  speech  of  a  Royalist,  and  on  behalf  of  a 
Royalist,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  merely  that  the 
different  phases  of  opinion  of  the  two  persons  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  same.  One  may  be  a  Legitimist,  the  other 
a  constitutional  Royalist,  but  that  both  are  opposed  to  the 
present  form  of  Government  in  France,  and  so  to  the  will 
of  the  people  there,  is  abundantly  evident.  From  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  particular  Court  before  which  he  was  tried, 
it  was  very  easy  to  predict  from  the  first  what  would  be  the 
decision  in  the  case.  The  article  was  prosecuted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive, as  a  mere  newspaper  effusion,  and  treated  as  such  in 
the  sentence. 

When  it  first  became  known  in  this  country  that  this 
Brochure  was  to  be  prosecuted,  the  press  took  the  matter 
up  very  warmly,  praised  M.  le  Oomte  up  to  the  skies,  be- 
cause he  iiad  flattered  themselves,  and  glorified  English  af- 
fairs to  the  highest.  The  object  of  the  publication  was  al- 
together lost  sight  of,  the  Imperial  Government  was  at- 
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tacked  for  lis  want  of  liberality  iii  suppreeaiog  the  publica- 
tioQ  of  opinion,  and  the  accused  sympathised  with  in  eYery 
shape  and  form.  But  when  Montalembert  would  not  accept 
the  pardon  from  the  Emperor,  ostensibly  becaoBe  it  led  be- 
hind a  sort  of  temporal  punishment  hanging  over  his  head, 
and  thereby  shewed  that  be  hoped  to  emist  the  sympathies 
also  of  the  French  people,  and  to  cause  an  impression  on 
the  public  mind  abroad ;  then  some  of  the  English  news- 
papers bemn  to  turn-  their  baokis  npon  the  unfortunate 
writer,  and  to  exclaim  against  the  absurdity  of  contesting 
iL  point  of  etiquette  or  law  with  absdute  power.  The  Times, 
which  at  first  declared  Montalembert  to  be  '^  a  sort  of  ma^ 
tyr  in  our  cause/'  when  it  pereeived  the  end  of  the  publica- 
tion, and  that  it  was  merely  ilrritten  for  a  Royalist  purpose, 
and  after  the  Cour  de  Cassation  had  refused  to  reverse  the 
sentence  eiccept  in  part,  then  that  mighty  organ  of  public 
truth  was  obliged  to  admit,  that  M.  le  Gomte  had  placed 
himself  in  a  false  position,  had  justly  incurred  the  censure 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  been  fairly  dealt  with  by 
it  according  to  the  laws.  It  would  now  appear  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Executive  in  Paris  has  been  struightforward  in 
the  case,  that  they  have  only  made  use  of  a  prudeotiai 
measure  to  give  a  general  warning,  to  all  persons  desirous 
of  having  the  present  dynasty  oluinged,  that  they  will  not 
suffer  any  attempt  to  raise  a  disturbance^  or  to  make  the 
people  discontented  with  thdr  rule.  France  requires  a 
strong  Oovemment,  prompt  to  act  within  the  range  of  the 
law,  more  dictatorial  than  our  own,  because  the  people  do 
not  reason  so  much,  nor  wish  to  interfere  so  much  in  the 
administration  of  affairs.  The  peace  of  Europe  depends  on 
the  security  of  the  tlirone  in  France.;  is  it  to  be  enaangered 
in  order  that  a  few  Boyalists  may  express  their  opinions 
without  restraint. 

As  to  M.de  Montalembert  himself,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  is  nobly  consistent  to  the  opinions  which  he  always  ex- 

fressed  regarding  the  affairs  both  of  church  and  state, 
^erhaps  the  best  trait  in  his  public  character  is  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  spread  of  ultramontane  or  other  bigotry  into 
the  hitherto  liberally  disciplined  church  of  his  country. 
One  passage  of  his  publication  is  eminently  expressive  of 
this  feeling,  and,  as  such,  merits  to  be  cited  here.  **  For 
my  own  part — I  say  without  circumlocution — I  hold  in 
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horror  that  orthodoxy  which  makes  no  accouTit  of  Juetioe  or 
troth,  of  humanity  or  honour ;  and  I  aot  never  >  tired  of 
repeating  the  significant  words,  lately  expressed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bocheile : — *  Wonld  it  not*  be- well -to  gme  to 
many  Catholics  a  conrse  of  lectore8>pn  the  TOrtiiee  prescribed 
by  the  law  of  nature*  on  the  respect  doe  tb-  ond%'  meigh-': 
hour,  on  upright  dealing  even  towanfoouar  enemies,  on  tha 
spirit  of  equity  and  ehflKiiy?  The>.vajrtueb  of^theHnatunil* 
(Nrdev  are  essential,  and  from  then^  exercise  thecfanircfa'lier'' 
self  has  not  power  to  dispense.^  "  This  is,  nb  doubt, '  a 
strong  hint  to  the  writers  in  F Umver^f-vrhoBe  doetrines  and 
sharp  practice  in  ecclesiastieal  maiiteiis  threaiten  to  do  more 
damage  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cburoh,  not 
only  in  France,  but  over  all  Europe^  thfoi  the  itifiaence  of 
all  the  freethinkers.  The  poHtioal  ideas  of  M  de-  Mont* 
alembert  cannot  be  approved  of  to  the  same  extent,  except 
in  this,  that  he  adheres  to  them  manfully^  and  desires  a 
constitutional  government  for  his  oountry.  We  are  afraidv 
however,  that  this  is  very  much  mixed  up  with  the  return 
of  the  BourbcHL  race  to  the  soil  of  France,  a.  thing  at  present 
impossible  according  to  all  political  prospects,  and  Anything 
but  desirable  considering  the  revohitionflry  tebdeacies  of 
the  people.  That  unfortunate  family  has  twice'  lost  the 
throne  tfarouffh  their  own  imbecility  and  weakness  ;  they 
have  learned  nothing  by  adversity,  they  are  complete^ 
unfit  to  govern  such  a  warlike  and  excitable  nation.  Tbe 
constitution  which  they  did  give  the  people  at  ode  *  time^ 
was  firequently  found  insuffident ;  Louis  rhilippe  himself 
was  obliged  several  times  to  resort  to  -'coups  d'etat"  to 
master  his  difficulties,  and  finally  tried  an  underhand  process 
of  corruption  to  maintain*  faia  hold  on  the  sceptre.  He 
might  have  held  on  much  longer  but  for  his  tacillaiion  of 
purpose,  and  his  consciousness  of  having  lost  the  affections 
of  his  subjects.  StiU  there  were  some  bright  days  under 
that  effeminate  government ;  there  were  some  men,  such  as 
Montalembert  and  M.  Berry er,  respected^  honoured,  and 
allowed  to  announce  tbeir  opinions.  Hence  we  can  pnder* 
stand  the  expression  of  regret  which  the  able  advocate  so 
feelingly  put  forth  both  for  his  client  and  himself,  and  feel 
some  sympathy  for  the  consistent  patriot  and  politician  even 
though  somewhat  in  the  wrong.  These  men  are  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Scotch  Jacobites  of  the  last  century, 
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whose  devoted  adherence 
but  lanieiiled  that  their 
a  iieeleBS  purpose..- 'i'  ' 
The  piiblictitioji  of  tbii 
of  the  advocates,  shew  n: 
opinion  and  feeling  in  Fi 
in  this  country,  who  she 
every  inatitutioD  in  it,  w 
"  maniac,"  as  M.  le  Con 
his  own  phsee  of  Qpinioi 
as  a  dangerous  thcocist, 
which  may  prove .deattui 
if  an  advocate  of  our  coi 
M,    Berryer,  dared  to  ■ 
sovereign  to  the  tlirouui 
and  to  strike  at  the  very 
would  run  a  m-eat  riskc 
back  by  the  Lord  Chai 
further  praclic 
liberty  ofdisQi 
the  public  pefi 
mitted,  becaus 
lated  tobenefil 
public  fecting, 
exists  among  t 
upholders  of  w 
on  the  model  c 
beau  idh,l  of  governmi 
by  the  insulting  rejecLio 
year,  has  oaly  aerved  to 
nbieh  has  been  always- th 
of  trade,  and  Uie  egotisti 
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1.  Checkmate,  a  Tale  :  London  ;  Bentlej.     1858, 

2.  TAe   aquel/e,   hiTimy\]ph  .Warner!;  .Dubiw;'W^^^ 
Robertson.     185S;    ..        ,  .    .;    .,.  , 

3.  Hills  andJffollo^s;  JaQJiAon  :.  Neivbjj   ;  1858^1 

The  great  and  good  St.'!Prancfe  df*  Sales,"  deep*  versed  as  lie 
was  in  the  science  of  soals,  nifas  but  an  indifferent  adept  in 
natural  bisti>ry.  Yet  rt  is  probable  that  if  ever  the  pure-ninided 
and  humble  servant  of  God  felt  a  temptation  to  vanity^  it 
would  arise  from  bis  quasi-respectable  stock  of  information; 
concerning  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Among 
passages  oreathing  of  beart-felt  pitety,  profound  theological 
science,  and  deep  skill  in  the  direction  of  souls,  you  will  be 
sur)>rised  into  a  smile  by  some  amusing  mistake  concerning 
the  habits  of  animals  or  properties  of  plants,  quoted  from 
Pliny,  Aristotle,  or  some  lazy  naturalist,  who  preferred  hearsay 
to  actual  observation.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  parallel 
between  tnushroonfw  in  tlie  physical:  order,  and  amusements  in 
the  moral  ord^r  (so  to  say) ;  and  as  he  probably  knew  as  much 
aboat  that  t<hy  iMd  discreet  production  of  nature  as  Dr. 
Goldsmith  at  all  events,  we  do  not  Scruple  to  make  a  quotation 
in  order  to  help  out  our  own  design. 

"  I  say  of  dances,  Philothea,  a$  Physciani  iaj  of  Mu$htofMS\^ 
the  best  of  them  are  nothing  worth  ;  yet  if  you  will  needs  eat  Muth' 

rames,  be  sure  they  be  well  dre«t If  you  must  go  to  a  Ball,   &c. 

Kat  but  seldom  and  little  of  Mmhromt%  (say  the  Physicians) ;  for  be 
they  never  so  well  dreasedi  the  qftantity  makes  tbeiu  poysiMiOtte.— 
Dance  but  little,  and  very  sel4pin,  &G.  MuskrameSt  According  to 
PUny^  being  spongy  and  porous^  easily  draw  infection  to  them  i  eo 
that  being  near  Serpents  and  Toads,  they  receive  venom  from  them. 
^Ms^ques,  Dances,  &c.,  attract  the  vices  and  sins  of  the  time,  &o. 
But  above  all,  they  say  that  after  Mushromet  we  must  drink  wine  ; — 
and  I  say.  that  after  dancing  it  i»  necessary  to  use  good  and  holy 
meditations,  &c." 

Taking  the  liberty  of  classing  Novel  and  Romance-reading 
with  the  dances  and  other  amusements  quoted  from  PAilolAea, 

*  Our  quotations  are  from  a  scrubby  little  copy,  printed  in  1705  ; 
but  by  whom  or  where  published  the  title-page  does  not  condescend 
to  say.     The  Italics  and  spelling  are  not  ours. 
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ire  reqaife  tlie  leader's  respect  for  the  admonition  of  the  Sunt, 
in  (he  selections  he  makes  at  the  circulating  Hbmj,  vidch 
since  the  days  when  George  the  Third  was  king,  baa  become 
a  kind  of  necessarj  evil. 

Requesting  the  reader  advanced  in  life,  to  recal  bow  inter- 
ested and  engrossed  Le  was,  more  than  one  time  in  his  jooth, 
even  to  the  neglect  or  bad  execution  of  necessary  duties,  bj 
the  pemsal  of  an  exciting  work  of  fiction  ;  let  him  lay  hand  on 
heart,  and  say  if  indiscriminate  and  unrestrained  novel  reading 
can  possibly  be  a  healthy  occupation  for  the  young  heart  or 
the  young  understanding.  If  the  book  can  be  merely  taken 
up  to  pass  an  unoccupied  or  weary  hour  during  a  jonmej,  or 
alter  mental  fatigue,  and  if  the  work  is  innocent  of  inculcatiog 
false  doctrine  or  unsound  morality,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  class  of  Uteratnre  in 
France,  we  may  be  said  to  possess  a  sound  and  healthy  crop 
of  fictitious  literature,  but  still  it  requncs  the  utmost  care 
in  the  pulling  up  of  weeds  and  noxious  plants,  before  we  can 
let  our  youth  wander  at  will  through  the  garden,  and  plock 
up  and  eat  at  random. 

Checkmate  is  a  vigorously  written  and  interesting  book,  and 
when  read  from  beginning  to  end,  of  an  edifying  tendency. 
This  we  say  advisedly,  for  if  the  reaader  leaves  off  in  the  middle, 
or  with  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  pages  accomplished,  it 
will  not  be  a  bit  more  edifying  than  any  other  exciting  stoiy 
of  the  ordinary  run.  Indeed  one  particular  incident  may  be 
fairly  objected  to,  where  a  conscientious  lady  consents  to  ose 
her  influence  in  a  manner  directly  the  reverse  of  what  her 
conscience  approves,  in  order  to  save  her  scamp  of  a  brother 
from  an  imrninent  danger. 

It  is  probably  the  first  production  of  the  author.  There  is 
a  surprising  absence  of  decision  in  a  war  of  wits  between  the 
good  presiding  genius  and  the  evil  character  for  the  time. 
One  is  determin^  to  gain  his  selfish  object,  the  other  cqoailj 
determined  to  frustrate  his  designs ;  yet  each  merely  watches 
tlie  other's  motions,  and  seems  as  ignorant  of  what  the  next 
move  may  be,  as  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  It  reminded 
us  huir 

*'  Lord  Chatham  with  his  long  sword  drawq. 
Was  waitiog  for  Sir  Bichara  Strahan : 
Srr  Bichard,  6ager  to  b«  at  *ett. 
Was  waitiDg-lbr  the  fiaii  «f  Ohatham.'* 
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In  a  later  stage  of  the  sloryj  the  pernon  who  representB  the 
hero,  and  who  baa  both  penetration  and  resolution,  has  to 
perform  two  exploits,  the  second  depending  on  the  success  of 
the  first.  He  takes  time  enough  for  reflection  on  the  connection 
of  both,  but  when  the  first  step  is  won,  he  ia  completely  at 
fault  as  to  how  be  may  place  his  foot  on  the  secono,  though 
character,  fortune,  aud  happiness  are  at  slake. 

Again,  the  chief  incidents  of  the  story  are  powerfully  and 
spiritedly  narrated,  but  the  reader  does  not  clearly  see  the 
natural  connection  of  each  with  it3  predecessor :  and  be  finds 
that  after  the  good  genius  already  mentioned  has  outraged  her 
own  conscience,  engaging  herself  to  do  such  and  such  thingSi 

she  still  remains  with  folded  arms,  and  does nothing*  She 

nets  with  as  much  energy  as  Box  or  Cox^  we  forget  which, 
who  with  the  wish  fathering  the  thought,  and  anxious  to  get 
a  few  minutes'  sleep,  Hoped  the  rasher  of  bacon  would  con* 
siderately  give  itself  a  turn  on  the  coaja. 

The  work  more  resembles  a  number  of  scenes  and  situations 
vitli  tlie  connection  and  the  disposing  causes  very,  slightly 
indicated,  than  a  compact  story. 

The  proofs  do  not  seem  corrected  with  the  care  which  Uie 
merit  of  the  work  and  the  good  appearance  of  the  volume 
ought  to  require. 

AVlioever  goes  through  the  book*  viH  not  be  at  a  loss  to,  feel 
that  the  author  is  a  Catliolic ;  but  there  is  no  oontrovessyy  nor 
sketching  of  Protestants  in  Indian  ink,  or  sepia,  or  bistre,  nor 
any  conversion, — these  processes  so  dear  to  Mrs.  Sherwood 
and  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  as  applied  to  Catholics.  Whatever 
viUany  occurs  is  perpetrated  by  a  Catholic  who  has  discarded 
his  eaily  religious  impressions.  In  the  excellent  novel  of 
Mount  St  Laurence  tliere  is  a  fault  in  our  eyes :  among  aU 
the  members  of  her  Protestant  family,  there  is  scarcely  an 
estimable  character.  Very  probably  there  are  Protestant 
families  so  circumstanced  :  would  to  God  they  ]iad  no  counter- 
part a  among  ourselves. 

"  The  Peirs  in  HeU 

And  Dublin  Cit?  ;    , 
That  nigber  he  should  come  t*  oursel. 

If  unco  pity."  Burni, 

But  a  person  in  fault  will  beajr  a  reproof  from  a  relative  or 
friend,  which  will  only  jpiiake  him  angry  ^hen  coming  from  an 
indifTerent  person  orr  a  straoger, .   Our  author  ia  certainly 
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wrong  in  alloiring  the  sincere  and  onselfish  Julia  Mannen,  a 
Protestant  lady^  to  consent  to  a  wrong  line  of  conduct,  even 
under  the  terrible  circumstance  allud^  to. 

In  the  opening  of  the  work  we  have  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
family  and  home  of  a  French  nobleman,  an  Emigi^,  settled  in 
the  North  of  England.     The  early  part  of  the  day  is  spent  bj 
him   in  the   dre.^  and  occupations  of  an  English  ooontty 
gentleman:    in    the  evening  he  resumes  the  tongue,  and 
manners,  and ''  garb  of  old  Gaol."     We  suspect  our  author  to 
have  spent  some  of  his  life  east  of  the  Mancke^  from  the 
spirit  of  many  passages  in  his  work.    The  daughter  of  this 
gentleman,   Lucy   Dcgufeau,*  is  the  Ingenue  of  the  9t<»}. 
Julia  Manners^  an  elderly  maid,  cherishes  her  with  the  love  of 
a  mother.     These,  with  the  dissipated  Lieutenant  Bawton, 
Julia's  half    brother,  and  Ernest  Degmeau,  Lucfs  cousin, 
who  has  forsaken  his  early  devout  practices^  and  squandered 
his  property,  make  up  the  principal  personages  of  the  story. 

The  Count  has  lost  his  beloved  wife,  and  a  cloud  has  in 
consequence  fallen  on  his  daily  life.  We  will  here  use 
our  author's  words. 

**  For  some  years  his  existence  was  very  naelancholy,  until  gr*> 
dually  bis  aiTectioos  became  absorbed  in  his  daughter.  As  she  grw 
up  into  youth  and  loveliness,  he  foand  himself  imperceptibly  wesned 
back  to  the  world,  engaged  in  its  interests  for  her  sake,  boond  to 
life  by  a  fresh  and  natural  tie. 

We  men    are  always  clumsy  at  feminine  descriptions:  thoogb 
we  may  sometimes  succeed  in  drawing  a  caricature,  a  vindictiTe  Md 
maid,  a  managing  mother,  yet  it  must  be  some  revolting  monster,  a 
'  campaignre,'  or  a   Beefy  Sharp,      Maidenhood,  fresh,  blae-eje<i, 
laughing  maidenhood, — ^anything  really  feminine,  requiring  qiic^ 
sightand  delicate  pencilling,is  utterly  beyond  our  reach,  mere  hevcs 
of  wood  as  we  are. 

If  1  tell  the  reader,  that  Lucy  Desuseau  was  fresh-colored,  bad 
blueish  eyes,  a  neither  very  long  or  well-formed  nose,  that  she|geiKr* 
ally  dressed  in  light-colored  airy  fabrics,  and  that  her  ezpresuoo  vu 
bright  and  pleasing,  I  have  given  nearly  all  the  information  I  pos- 
sess.    .....     The  Misses  8m}  th  of  Smythsrove,  said  eh» 

was  unformed,  vulgar,  had  no  manners  whatever :  how  coold  ibf. 
with  her  fondnesb  fur  poor  peaple,  and  her  disgostiDg  habit  of  kts- 
ing  their  nasty  children  ?  The  rich  manufacturer's  lady  .  .  hsii 
much  pious  commiseration  for  the  poor  little  creature,  brought  up 
in  Popish  darkness ;  and  took  care  to  keep  her  bupplied  with  thf 
newest  editions  of  the  Rev.  Ebenea er  Glyde's  remarks  on  the  Bishop 

*  The  compositor  occasionally  improves  the  name  for  the  worw, 
by  setting  it  down  de  Ouseau. 
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>f  Bbme'  and  other  inprorilig'  pablications.  i  . :  j  * .  >  Gxperieoee 
broes  me  to  believe  that  even  tlie  moat  perfect  feni^i^e  hearta  arot 
lot  al ways  invulnerable  to  jealousy.  Indeed  tl^^re,  are  nioments  when 
ny  judgment  will  ungallantly  insist,  that  If  a  good  lookinjg  yotfng 
leraon  be  universally  spoken  ill  of  by  her  owti  dear  'friends  and  hc- 
luahitances,  she  must  necessarily  possess  some  very;  estimable  quali- 
168  which  would  render  it  most  deairablb  to  Iove«  mti,  or  run  away 
rith  her>  as  the  case  may  be." 

Oar  reader  will  hardly  require  to  be  told  after  reading  tlie 
bo?e  extracts,  that  we  have  before  us;  a  writer  of  an  agree* 
ble,  Kvely,  and  observant  turn.  The  under  quoted  will  show 
bat  he  has  seen  or  heard  of  tlte  disagreeable  relations  of  dis- 
ipated^  unprincipled  young  gentlemen  and  their  victims  of  the 
arious  guilds  of  trade. 

**  *  Once  for  all  you  can't  see  him  :  he  is  not  up  yet.*  '  I  insist  upon 
:,  I  must.'  *  'Tis  as  much  as  my  place  is  wt)rth  to  take  your  message 
t  this  hour.*  '  Make  way  then,  and  I'll  take  it  myself  Your  place 
ideed  t  We'll  find  your  master  a  safe  pUoe  enougb»  if  ha  dpn't  pay 
oneat  folk  their  own.  Give  way^'  ,' Can*^  you.  leave  your  .note  I 
'U  deliver  it  when  he  comes  down.'  '  Leave  my  note  ! — leave  my 
ote  indeed  I'  .  .  said  he,  turning  to  the  half  dozen  people  who 
ere  waiting  with  him  in  the  hall.  <  Oentlemen  he  wants  me  to 
»ave  my  note.'  (^They  make  a  rush,  and  Hawks  the  valet,  slips  on  the 
90t  chain  and  addresses  hie  besiegers,)  *lf  yxui  think  gentlemen's 
oors  are  to  be  invaded  by  a  set  of  greasy,  beer  swilling  tinkers,  the 
oHce  shall  teach  you  better  manners.'  .  .  .  '  Here  is  the^ 
STil  to  pay,'  said  Hawks  to  his  master :  •  .  'they  wiU  foroe  open 
le  door.'  .  .  'Nothing  for  it  but  a  bold  face/ said  Deguseau 
eddvely,  after  a  moment's  thought.  <  Must  let  them  in/  He  pointed 
I  the  door,  and  re'Ontered  his  dressing  room.  (Hawks  ad  viatimais 
ywitWt)  *  A  pretty  din  to  make  ....  you  must  be  prpud 
r  jour  morning's  work.     May  I  enquire  your  worships' buainess  ?' 

•  '  Of  course  you  couldn't  guess,'  said  Bilton  with  a  grin.  '  Her^, 
J  ine  fellow,  take  this  note  to  your  master,  and  tell  him  we'll  none 
rnB  leave  without  an  answer.'  *Go  o'  your  own  messages.  You  pay 
•  no  wages.'  (Now  when  the  way  is  free,  they  dure  not  go  up  stairs,  bui 
ffmie  Buton  to  epeak  for  them,)  'Come  in,  you  booby.  Why  don't 
Mr  bring  my  boots  ?  I  rang  a  doxen  times.'  Bilton  opened  the 
90f .  1  *^  iiere  get  some  chocolate,  and  be  smart  about  it.'.  •  . 
itbem  I  'tis  m»/.8jaid  Bilton;  timidlv.  •  .  <  Ah  Mr.  Bilton,  excuse 
€iJ  <a.thou8aod  pardons.  I  thought  it  was,  my  man.  Pray  take  a 
Miit*.1  Have  some  hreakfasti  :  A  cold  mprniog.  Perhaps  you  would 
sel^  sometbiag^ bettor  than  this.  I  Jan^e  oapital  brandy.'  .  .  .. 
BfotfMng  for  me^  thank  ^4 '  F«cA  is :  eoina  on.  business :  hare  a  large 
ffiilj  to  suppovt/Zc^  d^n  hU  own  ^nd^i^iociates*  bilU)  .  ,  v  .  ^ 
^0^•M9^ resolved  to  have  ou^moni^/  .;MA»4}i  assure  you«r  safd  !>«• 
iiaeau  lolling  back,  <  none  of  you  wish  you  may  get  it  more  sincerely 
ifip  ).',  .     .    'If  you  don't  pay  me  freely,  I'll  have  it  the  best  way 


•M-  ^',     i.-V 
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I  can.'  (^n  oath  u  here  pretty  freely  implied,  far  wieiA  tmi  ether  ui^ 
stances  of  bad  language  we  censure  the  writer .  Thingt  v^  to  he  remd 
aloud  are  unfit  to  be  written,  when  the  expression  is  Habk  to  fall 


the  eyes  of  young  and  old,)  .  .  *  11]  get  out  an  execution,  and  sell 
the  very  sbirt  ofF  your  back,  and  (on  oath)  if  you  drive  me  to  it  I 
will.'  .  .  *  And  your  dividend  out  of  the  sale  would  smoont  to 
something  like  four-pence  ;  .  .  and  if  I  be  imprisoned,  my  ancle 
would  not  leave  me  six-pence,  and  your  claim  not  be  worth  tbe  paper 

it  is  written  on.     Pshaw  I  you  can  do  nothing 

What  right  have  you  to  come  battering  at  my  door?  1  might  pat 
yon  all  in  the  tread-mill  for  storming  my  boose.'  *  I'm  sorry  abont 
that,  sir/  replied  the  man,  w^ith  his  head  bent,  fumbling  at  the  leaf 
of  his  hat,  '  we  want  our  money — what  are  we  to  do  ?'  *  I'll  tell  you 
what  yoU|  Bilton,  must  do,*  continued  Deg^seau  in  a  friendly  tone, 
as  he  applied  a  light  to  the  bowl  of  his  meerschaum  :  *  I  shall  be 
married,  let  me  see,  somewhere  about  Christmas.  Bring  your  ac- 
count in  February,  and  it  shall  be  paid.  .  .  Meanwhile,  here  ii 
five  pounds,  not  on  account,  but  as  a  kind  of  interest  till  then.  Nov 
you  will  go  down  and  dismiss  tbe  people  below/  " 

That  onr  aathor  is  snccessfal  in  personal  description^  vill  be 
evident  from  the  following  passage: — 

<'This  Miss  Manners  was  a  quiet  lady-like  person,  slightly  made,ov«r 
the  average  height,  and  of  that  settled  age  when  women  give  over  all 
thoughts  of  marriage.  In  her  youth  she  had  been  a  belle,  and  was  sought 
after  .  .  .  She  had  still  remains  of  beauty  ;  bat  her  dark  restless  eyes 
and  high,  well  developed  forehead  made  the  expression  too  hard,  too 
intellectual  to  please  in  a  woman.     It  was  said  she  had  suffered  an 
early  disaopointment;     .     .     and  an  attentire  obsenrer  would  easily 
perceive  tnat  her  life  had  been  lived ;  that  she  had  passed  through 
some  great  trial,  whose  traces  were  still  visible.    When  in  repose,  th« 
fac  eassumed  a  saddened  interesting  expression  that  tempted  you  to  a 
proloneed  gaze,  until  you  turned  abashed  from  those  flashing  eves, 
sentinels  that  never  slumbered,  ever  on  the  watch  to  baffle  scmtioy, 
and  guard  their  secret." 

Apropos  to  the  weak  fondness  she  felt  for  her  worthless  half- 
brother,  Lieutenant  Bawson,  we  get  this  apostrophe. 

"  Old  maidens*— kind  hearted  old  maidens,  tbe  most  exefliplarv 
portion  of  the  community  !  unselfish,  miraculoaslj  patient,  meekly 
enduring  wrong  and  cruel  ridicule,  often  from  those  for  whom  your 
pure  lives  are  sacrificed,  how  understand  your  bizarre  weakness  fv 
all  sorts  of  bad  characters  1  Is  it  a  desire  to  reform  the  sinner,  or 
simply  a  love  of  contrast  that  renders  you  so  partial  to  all  suiienfi^ 
from  their  own  wickedness  or  folly  ?  If  Master  Tom  is  sentenced 
to  a  whipping  for  robbing  the  garden,  whose  intercession  does  he 
seek  ?  If  Mr.  Bob  runs  into  debt,  or  away  with  a  ballet  firU  who 
goes  to  soothe  his  offended  parents  ?  O  je  venerable  suters,  ye 
maiden  aunts  I  to  obtain  your  sympathy  and  asustance,  we  only  need 
be  unworthy  of  either — ye  domestic  guardian  angels,  how  little  da 
we  know  your  worth  I" 
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Now  for  a  bit  of  landscape  word-painting. 

**  The  rays  of  the  morning  sun  absorbed  in  milky  vapour,  spread 
their  light  evenly  over  the  landscape.  It  was  one  of  these  mornings 
peculiar  to  the  North,  no  strong  shadows,  no  bright  prominent 
lights :  all  abrupt  and  rugged  outlines  were  lost  in  a  thin  pearly 
glaze.  The  ladies  were  in  capital  spirits  as  they  passed  the  pnrk 
gates  ;  so  was  our  hero  :  fresh  air  was  a  luxury  to  him. 

'  Compare  town  to  this  !*  he  exclaimed,  inhaling  the  frosty  breeze. 
'  Now,Lucy,I  understand  your  love  for  the  country.  See  the  spark- 
ling glory  of  that  hedge,  the  diamond  drop  glistening  on  each  thorn  ! 
This  bracing  air  makes  one  young  again.  Cockney  that  I  was,  to 
think  the  country  dull  I  Ah  I  if  in  common  gratitude  we  delayed 
our  mad  chase  after  the  miserable  vanities  of  the  world  to  enjoy  the 
wealth  nature  places  at  our  feet,  how  much  happier  we  should  be  I*  " 

The  religions  element  is  only  sparingly  evident  throngh  the 
▼olume:  we  must,  though  limited  for  space,  give  room  to  a 
devotional  gem. 

"  One  extremity  of  this  passage  shone  with  rich  colored  light ;  a 
mere  spot  of  color  it  seemed  at  a  distance.  On  nearer  approach,  it 
resolved  itself  into  a  semicircular  oratory  built  outwards  from  the 
walls  of  the  house.  .  .  .  Pushing  the  curtains  aside,  .  .  you 
rabed  your  eyes.  The  walls  were  painted  in  deep  blue,richly  gilt,  deco* 
rated  with  fieurB*de-lis  and  sacred  monograms.  A  top  light  of  stained 
glass  shed  around  a  solemn  splendor  ;  and  there,  pure,  bright,  and 
transparent  as  a  sunlit  cloud,  a  figure  of  the  Viroin  stood  floating 
in  the  mellow  light,  her  gentle  hands  outspread,  the  seraph  head  bent 
in  lowlv  loveliness  ;  it  was  breathing  marble.  For  a  moment  your 
eyes  fell  with  involuntary  awe  ;  for  a  moment  it  seemed,  indeed,  the 
yerj  person,  the  ever  blessed  presence  of  her,  before  whose  radiant 
boluess,  even  Gabriel — Gabriel  the  Archangel — knelt.*' 

Probably  some  Protestant  reader  may  think  this  smacks  of 
idolatry ;  but  let  him  not  be  frightened.  In  the  course  of  a 
tolerably  long  life  we  have  never  met  a  genuine  pagan,  though 
we  have  questioned  and  catechised  to  some  extent :  so  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  is  very  small  through  the  Christian 
world. 

Beaders  who  enjoy  scenes  where  intense  feeling  or  passion 
is  exhibited,  will  find  pabulum  to  their  taste  in  this  volume. 
Provocation  to  a  duel  by  the  smashing  of  a  glass  on  a  gentle- 
man's forehead,  introduces  us  to  a  fire-eating  stage  Irishman, 
enjoying  the  Welsh  appellation  of  Morgan  ;  and  we  have  details 
of  the  miserable  preparation  of  next  morning  calculated  to 
disgust  even  a  duellist  by  profession. 

If  the  talented  author  comes  again  before  the  public^  let 
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him  by  all  means  take  the  roomy  suite  of  three  volumes  to 
develope  his  constractive  powers :  he  will  thereby  maVe  a  more 
compact  story  than  he  can  do  in  one.  Let  him  give  more 
space  to  scenes  of  humor  which  he  can  manage  right  wdl  if  so 
inclined.  Our  private  opinion  is  that  if  a  young  lady  with  a 
vocation  has  a  fond  father  advanced  in  life,  she  ma;  without 
sin  defer  her  vows  till  his  decease ;  and  as  the  general  prejudice 
of  novel  readers  naturally  runs  in  favor  of  happy  marriages, 
let  us  by  all  means  have  one  in  the  next  three  volume  novel. 

The  same  fault  applies  to  the  Coqtiette  as  to  Checkmate,  as 
far  as  the  want  of  a  connecting  medium  is  in  question ;  but  in 
the  Coquette  the  relation  of  every  part  to  the  preceding  one  is 
seen  without  trouble.  It  has  a  resemblance  in  this  respeei  to 
a  comedy  or  domestic  drama ;  and  as  the  story  is  interesting^ 
the  characters  varied,  the  scenes  of  humor,  and  passion,  and 
feeling,  and  plotting,  not  few,  we  wonder  that  some  play-wright 
has  not  taken  the  very  little  trouble  it  would  give  him  to 
raotbnt  it  for  the  stage,  as  they  say  in  the  Green  Boom. 

But  the  author  does  not  enjoy  the  name  of  Charles  DickenSf 
Charles  Beade,  or  Charles  Mathews,  and  has  not  a  London 
reputation.  He  is  a  mere  warm-hearted,  talented,  and  patri- 
otic young  Irish  gentleman,  rejoicing  in  the  yet  unrenowned 
name  of  Biddulpb  Warner,  and  must  bide  his  time. 

We  have  for  Dramatis  Persona  a  brusque  and  benevdeni 
Doctor,  under  whose  cloak  we  think  we  recognise  one  who 
not  only  deserves  well  of  his  own  circle,  but  of  the  country 
at  large,  by  the  efforts  of  his  patriotic  and  benevolent  pen ;  a 
large-hearted  Mrs  MaeAdam^  a  broken-spirited,  reduced  bar- 
rister, and  his  amiable,  affectionate  daughter;  the  Coquette 
(a  coquette  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word)  and  her  mother, 
(daughterandmother  worthy  of  eachother),the  lover,  a  hmnoroas 
jackeen  of  Dublin  streets,  Lieutenant  Oalopade,  and  the 
keeper  of  a  very  low  lodging  house,  who  knows  everything  and 
every  body.  Whoever  wishes  to  inspect  the  stractore  of  the 
web,  in  which  the  fortunes  of  these  people  cross  and  mingle 
with  each  other,  may  easily  gratify  Iheir  curiosity,  as  the  book 
is  well  printed,  on  good  paper,  and  very  moderate  in  price. 

We  have  registered  a  vow  never  to  shock  an  antbor's 
nerves  by  exhibiting  to  himself  or  an  indifferent  public,  the 
skeleton  of  the  comely  child  of  bis  brain  and  heart.  So  ve 
will  only  present  glimpses  of  the  line  which  connects  ibe 
rounded  cheek  to  the  delicate  chin,  or  that  which  joins  neck 
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apd  finely  formed  shoulder,  the  fair  forehead  defined  by  the 
waving  hair,  the  straight  nose,  short  upper  lip  or  dimpled 
hand  with  its  taper  fingers.  If  the  reader  can  set  the  whole 
qrmmetrical  figure  before  his  mind's  eye  from  our  partial 
sketches,  as  Dr.  Owen  would  give  you  the  whole  animal  by 
the  help  of  a  bone  or  two,  let  him  gratify  himself ;  he  has  our 
full  permission  and  entire  sympathy. 

The  characteristics  of  our  author's  powers  are  sprightliness, 
distinctive  marking  of  character,  facile  command  of  language, 
dramatic  spirit,  and  genial  humor.  We  know  not  by  what 
process,  course  of  study,  or  intuition,  he  has  been  able  to 
depict  the  two  terrible  unprotected  females,  who  compose  the 
dark  portion  of  the  picture;  but  his  forte  lies  in  pleasing 
sketches  of  genuine  good  nature  in  a  husky  envelope. 
True  religion,  in  his  view,  must  be  strongly  imbued  with 
sympathy  for  our  fellow  mortals.  Whatever  makes  us  think 
proudly  of  ourselves,  and  despise  or  dislike  our  neighbour, 
may  be  what  you  will,  but  is  not  Religion. 

Mrs  MacAdam,  the  Lady  Bountiful  and  good  genius  of  the 
book,  has  been  on  her  round  of  good  offices  to  her  poor  neigh- 
bours, ^h^foregathera  with  the  newly  imported  rector,  and 
finds  him  bestowing  his  hearty  contempt  on  some  vulgarians, 
who  were  not  well  up  in  the  cosmogany  or  use  of  the  globes. 
By  the  way,  the  young  folk  catechised  are  more  ignorant  of 
Scripture  history  than  they  need.    Mrs.  MacAdam  loquitur. 

*• «  Here,  boy*  (Jto  a  youth  with  an  Ass  and  a  Creel  of  Turf. J  *  Pr- 
r-r-r-ewl  yes,  my  lady.'  *  Is  that  good  turf?'  Bedad  is  it,  jour 
ladyship  never  aeen  such  turf.'  '  What  do  you  want  for  it  ?  Stay, 
Mr.  Absolute:  what  ought  I  give  for  this  load  of  turf?*  'Load  of 
turf!  Whj--4u~rea]ly  I  have  not  the  slightest  conception.  In  fact  I 
hardly  ever  saw  any  before.'  '  Bless  me  1  don't  you  know  how  much 
a  creel  of  turfs  worth  ?  Why  1  every  child  here  knows  it.'  '  They 
have  heard  it  a  hundred  times.  You  seem  amused,  my  good 
madam.'  And  so  she  was»  for  the  good  old  soul  laughed,  till  the 
tears  threw  a  haze  over  her  spectacle  glasses.  '  Well,  well,  well,  oh, 
dear  me !'  said  she,  wiping  her  spectacles, '  how  illiterate  you  must  be, 
never  to  have  heard  the  price  of  turf  I  don't  look  shocked.*     You 

*  JUrs,  M'Adam  allows  English  poor  children  to  be  better  grounded 
in  religious  and  secular  knowledge  than  the  same  class  in  Irdand.  If 
better  acqu^nted  with  rural  life  in  England,  she  would  find  the  re- 
verse to  be  the  pliun  fact.  As  to  submitting  to  oppression,  commend 
us  to  the  English  man,  who  will  not  submit  to  hunger  or  nakedness 
^rith  the  same  resignation  as  his  Irish  brother  has  so  often  done. 
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English  don't  understand  our  people.  They  have  been  accused  of 
being  insubordinate — the  reason  is,  the  Irbh  are  almost  the  onlj 
people  who  won't  submit  to  oppression.  Tou  may  think  their 
grievances  light ;  but  a  man  with  a  large  family  to  support,  and  ten- 
pence  a  day  to  feed  them  with,  is  very  easily  oppressed.  No  1  don't 
give  that  boy  anything.  He  knows  that  if  he  wants  any  work,  Til 
get  it  for  him  :  und  he  has  no  excuse  for  begging,  since  he  is  not'  ill 
Even  if  he  were,  he  would  be  taken  care  of.'" 

Let  the  ladies  decide  on  the  truth  of  the  following  sketch  of 
the  Coquette. 

'*  Adaline  Marsden  was  a  coquette,  she  was  not  a  flirt.  Ton  mi} 
think  the  terms  synonymous,  they  are  not." 

She  was  about  five-and*  twenty  years  of  age,  and  under  the  middle 
height.  She  seemed  even  less  tall  than  she  really  was,  so  perfectlj 
proportioned  and  exquisitely  modelled  were  her  members.  Uer  ftett 
shaded  by  dark  glossy  hair,  wore  an  expression  of  melancholy,  which 
was  heightened  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  color.  Bat  when 
excited,  a  slight  flush  would  spread  over  \ier  entire  face  and  neck, 
suddenly  appearing,  to  disappear  as  quickly. 

Had  she  been  very  fair,  this  absence  of  color,  together  with  the 
darkness  of  her  hair,  would  have  given  a  disagreeable  palor  to  her 
features  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  for  though  not  a  brunette,  a 
slight  olive  tinge  was  perceptible.     She  had  dark  hazel  eyes,  andloifg 
dark  lashes,  which  she  generally  kept  dotm,  so  that  when  she  raised 
them  and  looked  at  you»,the  effect  was  heightened.     She  spoke  fcrj 
little,  but  what  she  said  was  to  the  purpose,  and  she  was  an  exceUest 
listener.'But  then,  so  seldom,  so  very  seldom*  did  she  suggest  an  ideit 
that  to  talk  to  her  required  considerable  ingenuity,  and  would  hate 
been  rather  a  weary  task,  were  it  not  that  she  encouraged  you  nov 
and  then  with  those  soft  liquid  eyes.     To  others  there  was  no  ap- 
parent coquetry  in  her  glance,  but  there  was  a  light,wbich  unobserved, 
hidden  from  the  rest  of  the  occupants  of  the  room,  fell  on  yon  for  a 
moment,  and  sent  the  blood  faster  to  your  heart.     A  dangenmewouig 
Lady  I  you  think  so  :  so  do  I.     With  this  fair  creature  Henry  Leslie 
was  in  love. 

*'  Adaline  Marsden  lived  with  her  mother,  who  was  a  lady  of  weak 
nerves  but  strong  principles  ;  she  was  a  great  manoeuyerer,  and  ids* 
naged  with  a  small  income,  to  live  or  appear  to  live  well.     She  was 
a  great  patroness,  and  a  small  subscriber  to  charities  innumerable.  * 
For  a  woman  who  looked  on  this  world  as  a  thing  of  no  conseqeeoce^ 
and  its  inhabitants  generally  as  several  degrees  worse  than  those  be- 
fore the  flood,  it  is  truly  astonishing  what  struggles  she  made  for  itJ 
good  opinion,     .     .     Tall,  thin,  and  angular  was   Mrs.  Marsden, 
with  a  hooked  nose  and  a  pair  of  black  eyes.     Her  manner  was  some- 
times so  sweet  that  it  was  quite  painful ;  partly  because  it  was  so 
palpably  put  on,  and  partly  because  on  such  occasions,  she  displsjed 
her  teeth  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner." 

Rev,  Mr.  Sadly  is  one  of  the  aspirants  to  the  hand  of  our 
coquette  :  we  wish  him  a  safe  deliverance.  He  pays  a  nsit,aiU  ftf 
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enough  from  his  heart's  object,  drops  his  hat,  stoops  for  it,  and 
ends  by  scrutinising  the  pattern  of  the  carpet. 

''  Mr.  Sadlj  was  a  clever  man  as  far  as  Greek  and  Latin  went. 
He  wrote  a  good  sermon  and  read  it  well  ;  but  alas  he  was  shy,  and 
could  no  more  succeed  in  small  talk  than  he  could  preach  extempore. 
He  was  a  good-hearted  man  and  a  wise  one^  except  where  worldly 
wisdom  was  concerned.  He  had  a  good  property,  was  consequently 
A  catch,  and  Adaline  the  silent  talked  in  order  to  catch  him.  She 
did  not  wait  to  permit  him  to  become  embarrassed,  .  .  but  said, 
looking  up  quietly, '  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  remark  I  heard  made 
the  other  day,  that  we  Irish  are  of  Carthaginian  origin.  I  longed 
to  ask  you  about  it.  He  said  that  the  people  inhabiting  the  Pays 
Basque  near  the  Pyrenees  speaking  a  language  quite  distinct  from 
French  or  Spanish,  one  most  difficult  to  acquire,  are  descended  from 
tbe  same  source,  and  speak  a  kind  of  Irish :  so  much  so,  that  an 
Irishman  from  the  west  can  understand  many  of  their  words.  Now 
do  tell  me  all  about  it  ;  pray  do,  for  I  know  you  understand  all  these 
difficult  questions.  Indeed  I  am  rather  afraid  of  you  ;  people  say 
you  are  so  clever.'  Here  she  looked  at  him  in  a  half  timid,  half 
trustful  manner,  saw  him  redden  with  pleasure  ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
beard  him  '  hem,'  a  signal  that  he  was  about  -to  launch  deeply  into 
the  subject,  took  up  her  work,  and  began  to  think  of  something  else, 
looking  up  encouragingly  now  and  then,  and  asking  the  meaning  of 
•ome  difficult  word." 

To  the  work  itself  we  refer  for  a  most  exquisite  picture  of 
the  reduced  gentleman,  Simon  Denning,  despairing  of  comfort 
in  his  old  age,  and  incapable  of  making  any  exertion  towards 
acquiring  independence.  And  if  in  the  gallery  of  fiction,  there 
be  an  amiable  female  character  more  finely  imagined,  or  better 
drawn  than  Mary  Denning,  taking  the  size  of  the  canvas  into 
account,  we  have  not  met  with  it,  that's  all. 

We  go  back  to  the  country  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  the 
parish  priest  who  ruled  conjointly  with  Mrs.  McAdam. 

'*  Father  Murt  did  not  look  as  if  fasting  injured  him :  his  face  was 
raddy  and  expressive  of  unalterable  good  humor  and  philanthropy. 

*  *  He  loved  his  people  and  understood  them,  for  he  was  the 
•on  of  a  farmer.  He  was  by  no  means  formed  to  shine  in  society: 
His  rusty  black  clothes  were  generally  more  or  less  travel* stained; 
he  shaved  twice  a  week,  and  his  waistcoat  exhibited  frequent  traces 
of  snuff.  He  was  deeply  read.  .  •  .  Since  the  day  Mr.  Absolute 
had  determined  to  shine  in  Ireland,  a  mighty  bug-bear  had  loomed 
in  the  distance  for  him,  and  that  bug-bear  was  a  popish  priest.'* 

On  coming  into  Father  Murfa  presence  he  feels  the  chival- 
rons  energy  experienced  by  St.  Qeorge  on  meeting  the  dragon, 
while  the  dragon  looks  on  him  as  a  well-dressed,  elegant*look- 
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ing  rector  with  a  handful  of  parisliioners  to  look  afto.  He 
receives  the  stranger  cordially  and  presents  his  snnff-box,  hot 
Mr*  Jbsolule  smells  the  cheese  baiting  the  Bomish  trap,  and 
keeps  a  freezing  distance.  The  priest  ia  aniions  that  secular 
instruction  sliould  be  in  common  between  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  children  of  the  school,  and  that  their  respective 
clergymen  should  give  them  separate  religious  inslraction  at 
convenient  times ;  but  Mr.  Absolute  will  not  agree,  and  modi 
good  is  prevented.* 

The  scenes  of  passion,  of  antagonism,  of  pathos,  most  be 
sought  in  the  book  itself.  Mrs.  McAdam  will,  of  coarse,  en- 
deavor to  turn  the  eyes  of  Young  Waverley  from  the  heartlesi 
coquette  to  the  true  hearted  and  good  Mary  Denning.  Oar 
author  has  not  listened  as  sharply  as  he  ought  to  have  done 
(not  being  to  the  manner  bom),  to  the  peculiar  phraseology  of 
country  lad  or  Dublin  jackeen,  or  he  would  not  allow  them  to 
say,  "  the  man  as  has  no  music  in  his  soul,''  or  soniethi^ 
similar.  But  we  can't  expect  everything  even  in  the  worid  of 
imagination.  May  our  author's  health  allow  him  to  write  as 
many  volumes  as  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  or  Mrs.  Charles  Oore. 

We  suspect  the  author  of  the  third  book  on  oar  list  to  be  a 
lady.  She  has  given  herself  room  to  develope  her  plot  and 
characters,  and  has  consequently  presented  a  more  acceptable 
treat  to  the  ordinary  run  of  novel  readers  than  Mr.  Warner  <tf 
the  author  of  decimate.  Though  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  work  relates  to  occurrences  in  London  and  Jersey,  we  goess 
our  authoress  to  be  a  native  of  our  isle  from  her  evident  sym- 
pathy with  the  people  and  the  native  gentry,  and  the  very  few 
mistakes  that  occur  in  the  pronunciation  and  idiom  of  the 
peasantry.  She  is  as  sparing  of  conversions  or  of  discussions  as 
the  author  of  Checkmate^  though  evidently  of  a  sincerely  religi- 
ous spirit.  Considered  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view,  the 
work  will  probably  do  more  good  than  if  written  with  a  contro- 
versial turn.  She  merely  commends  her  faith  by  shewing 
its  healthy  effect  on  the  personages  of  the  story  who  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  Cross  of  Cheist.  The  others  are  good  or  bad 
according  as  the  exigencies  of  the  tale  require,  and  the  reader 
is  full  as  much  interested  about  them.  On  one  point  she  has 
very  strong  prejudices  indeed.    She  will  not  admit  into  our 

*  Our  author's  imagery  is  preserved  in  'this  extract,  but  not  the 
exact  words,  as  space  failed  us. 
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graces  uuder  any  circumstances,  those  regenerators  who  throw 
down  whole  villages,  and  send  the  poor,  the  naked,  and  the 
dying,  oat  into  the  wintry  day  without  shelter  or  resource, 
uerdy  to  have  a  wide  extent  of  grazing  land  under  their  eyes. 
There  are  perhaps  too  many  personages  introduced,  but  they 
do  not  jostle  each  other  out  of  the  reader's  memory,  as  much 
as  in  other  works  of  the  kind,  and  each  is  kept  very  distinct  by 
delicate  though  decided  touches  of  the  pencil.  Readers  who 
are  tired  of  striving  to  fix  the  outlines  of  the  numerous  land- 
scapes in  works  of  fiction  in  their  minds,  and  to  remember  the 
peculiar  grouping  and  hues  of  the  clouds,  when  Ada  the  house- 
leis  sunk  down  exhausted  on  the  heath,  will  feel  much  refreshed 
among  these  Hills  and  Hollows,  for  they  are  not  even  required 
to  pass  through  a  rustic  gap  in  a  hedge  through  the  entire  his- 
toiy,  much  less  to  keep  on  the  mind's  retina,  the  intersection 
of  the  outlines  of  distant  hills,  nor  bear  in  mind  how  much  of 
the  valley  side  was  encumbered  with  old  thorns,  nor  where  the 
tangled  copse  ceased,  and  the  heath  commenced. 

We  strove  from  beginning  to  end  to  tolerate  Donald  as 
the  prefix  to  (/Neil  in  the  appellation  of  our  Irish  gentleman, 
but  with  small  success.  We  also  felt  some  qualms  at  Eaymond 
O'Neil,  but  with  some  exertions  got  over  them.  If  the  loving 
husband  who  left  his  amiable  partner  to  make^a  fortune  for  her 
at  the  gold  fields,  without  previously  mentioning  his  purpose, 
had  nothing  for  it  on  his  return  but  to  lament  over  her  tomb, 
whom  would  he  have  to  blame  ? 

Nothing  is  more  grateful  to  the  gods  and  e^oddesses  of  the 
**  Koyal"  or  the  "  Queen's,"  when  their  nerves  are  wrung  by  a 
picture  of  family  distress,  than  to  see  the  respectable,  heavy, 
old  merchant  or  gentleman  with  his  brown  overcoat,  cocked 
bat,  breeches,  shoe  buckles  and  cane,enter  at  the  centre  of  flat, 
walk  down  the  stage,  look  pityingly  on  the  distressed  occu« 
pants  of  the  garret,  pull  out  his  well-filled  purde  (of  Counters), 
and  change  the  woful  spectacle  to  a  scene  of  joy  and  gratitude. 
We  find  in  the  work  under  consideration,  something  of  this 
kind,  where  we  would  prefer  to  see  comfort  and  independence 
wrought  out,  with  Ood's  blessing,  by  the  heads  and  hands  of 
the  vigorous  young  people  about  whose  fortunes  we  are  anxi- 
ous. Now,  with  a  hint  to  the  corrector  of  the  press  that  he 
has  not  thoroughly  satisfied  us,  we  make  an  end  to  fault  find- 
ing. 

We  have  no  character  from  the  ranks  of  the  peasantry  liv* 
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ing  through  the  work,  and  amusing  or  interesting  the  reader. 
The;  merely  formagroup  on  occasions,  and thoughtheir dialogue 
is  characteristic  and  applicable,  they  do  not  help  the  plot  macfa 
more  than  the  chorus  in  Antigone,  except  that  they  have 
brought,  and  will  still  bring,  in  oiie  or  two  scenes,  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  those  who  can  feel  pity  for  misery  and  suffering.  We 
defy  any  writer  of  the  "  Spasmodic^'  School  to  produce  a  more 
painfully  interesting  passage  than  that,  where  Lady  Hampion 
flies  from  her  Lord's  house.  What  a  delightful  mist,  confus- 
ing the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong,  would  not  some  of  our 
literati  raise  between  our  eyes  and  the  circumstances  of  this 
rash  step,  if  tAey  held  the  pen  I  but  as  here  related,  eyeij 
thing  is  made  to^'promote  sound  principles  of  moral  condud. 
The  young  hero  is  in  a  cockle-shell  of  a  boat  with  two  ladies; 
for  one  he  feels  the  most  earnest  attachment,  for  the  other 
high  esteem  and  friendship.  They  are  about  being  overset  b  a 
sudden  squall ;  he  can  only  save  one  at  best — which  shall  it 
be  ?  The  account  of  the  peril,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  per- 
sonages, is  most  spiritedly  given.  The  forte  of  our  authoress 
however  lies  in  pictures  of  social  and  family  relations,  in  cha- 
racteristic and  lively  dialogue  and  repartee,  and  in  her  deli- 
cately though  firmly-tinted  female  portraits.  Her  gentlemen 
are  respectftbly  painted,  but  beside  the  living  and  oreathing 
faces  and  figures  of  the  ladies,  they  are  only  men  of  wood  and 
canvass  such  as- we  find  in  studios. 

While  going  through  the  volumes  we  were  strongly  reminded  of 
the  Changeling  and  Canoassing,  by  Miss  Martin ;  but  this  lady 
loved  to  conduct  her  peasant  or  peasantess  through  her  book,  and 
amose  us  with  their  native  wit  and  idiomatic  phrases,  to 
dwell  on  the  quiet  or  sublime  features  of  a  western  landscape, 
or  a  little  tempest  in  a  tea-cup,— the  small  politics  of  a  village 
coterie ;  and  none  could  excel  her  in  her  felicitous  way  of  pre- 
senting these  things.  We  are  disagreeably  reminded  by  the 
mention  of  this  lady's  name,  of  one  at  least  of  our  old  Irish 
gentle  families,  who  to  save  their  poor  dependants  from  starv- 
ing during  the  awful  years  of  famine,  reduced  themselves  to 
poverty,  and  are  now  strangers  to  the  old  feudal  homes,  where 
they  onee  ruled  absolute  in  the  affections  and  attachments  of 
their  devoted  dependants. 

The  story  begins  with  the  marriage  of  two  sisters,  one  to 
an  elderly  English  nobleman,  the  other  to  an  Irish  gentleman. 
One  consequently  moves  in  the  exclusive  circle  of  the  arista- 
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cracy,  the  olher  rules  her  little  Connaught  kingdonii  improves 
her  dwelling,  and  its  acoompanying  gardens,  but  is  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Economy."  The  splendid  misery 
experienced  in  the  lordly  palace,  and  the  worldly  reverses,  and 
trials,  and  exertions  of  the  Irish  family,  form  the  chief  interest 
of  the  plot.  The  young  0*Neil  is  everything  that  a  patriotic, 
warm-hearted,  young  Irish  gentleman,  and  a  good  son  and  a 
good  Christian,  should  be.  We  might  wouder  how  bis  sister 
should  turn  out  so  heartless  and  worthless,  with  such  a  father, 
mother,  and  brother,  encircling  her  young  life,  were  we  not 
convinced  by  experience,  of  many  a  young  person  taking  to 
vicious  courses  in  the  bosom  of  families  where  devotion  and 
family  affection  formed  the  very  atmosphere  of  their  abodes. 

Lady  Hampton  has  a  refined  mind,  pure  literary  taste,  a 
keen  sense  of  moral  dignity  as  apart  from  religious  influence, 
and  pride  is  not  wanting/  Mn,  (yNeiVa  happiness  is  concen- 
trated in  the  love  of  her  gallant  husband  and  her  children. 
Then  we  have  the  rich  Leonora  Eden,  sincere,  independent, 
rash,  seeking  for  religious  light  after  receiving  an  infidel 
education;  her  delicately  nurtured,  sentimental,  and  false 
mamma ;  the  old  campaigner,  Mrs.  Selwyn^  and  other  female 
personages,  every  one  well  worth  the  reader's  acquaintance. 
We  beg  to  introduce  Lady  Hampton.  She  finds  no  congeniality 
with  her  tastes  in  her  stately,  proud  lord,  and  there  is  no  one 
to  understand  her  or  converse  with  her  on  her  artistic  or 
'  literary  favorite  subjects,  but  a  worthy  early  friend,  Mr.  Ernest 
Bland. 

"  It  was  when  she  found  herself  in  solitude  of  mind  once  aeain, 
that  Isabel  Hampton  experienced  the  loss  of  some  friend  to  whom 
she  could  utter  even  the  mere  passing  ideas  suggested  b/  books  or 
contemplation.  She  was  essentially  a  pure-minded  but  undisciplined 
woman.  She  thought  and  acted  virtuouslj,  and  was  refined  from 
choice  and  habit  of  ufe ;  but  religion  was  not  her  actuating  principle, 
anj  more  than  was  salvation  her  desired  goal.  She  loathed  doing 
all  evil,  but  only  did  as  much  of  good  as  was  agreeable." 

Mre.  Selwyn  (the  old  soldier)  is  enlightening  a  peasant's 
wife  in  the  country. 

" '  Tou  should  never  marry  at  all — ^you  poor  Irish,'  remarked  Mrs. 
Selwyn  in  a  law-giving  voice,  'fillijog  the  country  with  paupers. 
The  £nglish  are  not  such  fools.'  *  Well,  sure»  'tis  no  sin  any  how,' 
retorted  the  woman,  nettled  at  the  tone  of  the  stranger.  *  I'm  tould 
them  in  England  are  quare  enough— that's  the  poor  sort;  they  don't 
trouble  the  priest  often  at  any  rate.'    *  The  priest  1'  echoed  the  lady 
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Bcornfullj,  <  Tbey  bave  none  of  jour  priests  there :  thej  are  nice 
clean,  clever  people  that  go  to  church  decorously,  and  never  tdl  lies.* 
<  J*m  sure  your  ladyship  is  right  if  you  mane  the  Quality,  or  then 
that's  got  schooling  and  good  feeding/  responded  Nelly  Flynn :  '  bat 
my  husband's  brother  is  living  in  Manchester  these  eight  years,  aad 
he  came  over  this  Patrick*s-tide  with  his  two  children  to  lave  them 
with  his  father  till  they  set  some  edication  and  religion.  He  toold 
us  the  childher  in  them  big  towns  is  all  as  one  as  haytbens. — Lord 
save  us  1  and  as  for  prayers,  he  says  they  never  say  any.'  What  an 
impudent  woman  V  exclaimed  Mrs.  Selwvn,  unable  to  defend  hercan» 
in  that  line :  '  she  contradicts  me  as  if  she  knew  how  to  read  tht 
Times.* " 

Tbej  say  the  Devil  keeps  a  hard  service :  so  it  appears  does 
the  genius  that  rules  the  high  caste  folk  in  London  that  have 
nothing  to  do — but  mischief. 

*'  The  season  had  begun  anew  with  its  tyrannical  enslavement  of 
time,energy,and  health.  E  xi8tence|was  seemingly  bestowed  for  the  one 
engrossine  aim  of  wastin^i^  it  all  in  London !  Day  and  night,  tke 
self-constituted  minions  worked  on  at  the  great  tread^mill  of  fasjuoo- 
able  toil ;  the  rich  and  noble  (men  and  women),  for  so-called  pies- 
sure  ;  the  artizans  and  needle  women  for  bread--^l  consumii^  their 
lives  in  the  pursuit.  Lady  Hampton  followed  in  the  perfiime<C  P'^'^ 
perous  concourse,  still  escaping  censure,  and  still  indifferent  to  alL" 

Young  GranUey,  a  precocious  lordling  yel  in  his  teens, 
and  his  first  cousin,  Hammond  (fNeil^  become  acquainted. 
Alas  that  there  should  be  so  much  untimely  depravity  amoag 
young  lordlings  in  London,  and  their  example  so  doaelj 
imitated  by  the  unhappy  crowd  of  shop  boys  in  the  monster 
houses  of  Dublin,  and  the  unthinking  creatures  they  drag  into 
ruin  along  with  them  ! 

**  Although  of  the  same  age,  Raymond  was  much  stouter,  more 
muscular,  and  high  colored :  his  fine  beaming  countenance,  fall  of 
sense  and  spirit,  looked  doubly  so  next  Qrantley's  pale  face  sod 
blase  expression.  One  was  a  manly  boy,  the  other  a  boy  mao* 
.  .  The  boyman  whistled  up  an  Italian  air,  and  touched  op  hit 
locks  at  the  pier-glass :  Raymond  was  soon  deep  in  a  book  of  prints 

of  the  Peninsular  war *  Shall  we  look  up  the  genenl 

(their  grand  father)  at  his  club,  O'Neil  V  asked  Grantley  (he  liked 
surnames  best,  they  sounded  mannish),  and  he  buttoned  himself  in  kif 

topcoat.     'With  all  my  heart.     Why  do  you  muffle have  yoaa 

cold?*  '  No  ;  but  is  this  muffling  ?  You  are  a  hardv  cove  {wwtist 
young  nobleman  use  such  a  slangy  expression  f ) :  you  Irish  bear  aoy- 
thing  good  or  bad,*  observed  Grantley  with  a  smile  ;  he  fancied 
O'Neil  was  a  muff.  *  We  know  what  to  bear,  depend  on  it,*  he  an- 
swered coolly  ;  <  it  is  rather  good  fun  to  pitch  into  a  fellow  when  be 
is  insolent.'  <  I  say,  shall  we  try  a  sherry  cobler  ?  it  is  killing  cold,' 
returned  the  Viscount  as  they  went  out.     *  I  do  not  know  what  it  ii,' 
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said  Bajrmond,  *  it  sounds  fanoj.'  '  I  shall  initiate  you/  was  the 
patronising^  reply,  *and  shew  you  a  pretty  eirl  into  the  bargun.'  The 
boy-man  winked  as  he  had  seen  others.  '  I  do  not  care  a  straw  about 
your  pretty  girls,'  retorted  the  manly  oountry.bred  boy  oontemptu- 
ously.  '  1  hate  girls,  they  are  so  prim.  Doyou  think  I  am  such  a 
Miss  Molly  ?'  The  boy-man  felt  ashamed  somehow  and  inferior  too. 
'  You  are  a  great  big  child,  O'Neil/  he  sneered  :  '  here  we  are.'  .  . 
Lord  Grantley  had  melted  jelly  and  a  biscuit,  and  then  called  for  half 
a  glass  of  liqueur,  '  There's  brandy  in  that,'  suggested  O'Neil  with 
dislike.  *I  should  rather  think  there  is.  .  .  .  Now  for  the 
cobbler :'  he  was  pedantically  knowing,  he  exhibited  for  the  other's 
instruction.  O'Neil  tried  it,  and  not  feeling  amused,  nor  caring  for 
wine,  he  threw  it  by.  .  •  <  I  wish  I  had  you  at  Eton,  old  boy-; 
they'd  make  a  hare  of  you  for  your  greenness.'  <  Would  they  ?  they 
didn't  at  Oscott'  '  Oh  1  they  are  a  slow  set — all  papists  ther&'  *  I'll 
tell  you  what,  my  young  lord  :  you  may  try  your  wit  and  your 
fashion  on  me  to  a  certain  point,  and  welcome  ;  but  if  you  were  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  sneered  at  my  religion,  I  would  pummel  you 
itjto  a  pancake.'  He  looked  as  if  he  could :  the  Viscount  stammered 
an  excuse.  *  Hare  a  cigar,'  he  added  as  they  passed  a  shop.  *  No, 
thank  you,'  replied  Raymond  smiling,  '  I  have  no  taste  for  aping 
big  chaps  ;  it  does  not  amuse  me.'  '  What  do  you  like  then — 
marbles  ?'  asked  the  other.  *  No,  I  like  riding,  and  shooting,  and 
fishing,  and  reading,  and  music.  Now  yon  have  all  my  pursuits,' 
said  Raymond  playfully  :  *  tell  me  yours  if  von  have  any.'  '  I  am 
tired  of  a  g^od  many  things  ;  but  I  like  billiards  and  betting  and 
horses  best.  .  .  .  My  governor  keeps  me  cruelly  tight  every 
way ;  so  I  am  always  on  the  sly,  and  hard  up  1'  '  Do  you  mean  your 
master  or  your  father  ?'  asked  Raymond." 

We  admit  the  following  colloquy,  as  we  know  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  well  educated  and  sincere  Protestants  are 
very  far  from  approving  of  the  proceedings  here  censured. 
Two  peasants  are  conversing. 

'*'Mr.  Barlow  is  a  good  civil  gentleman;  he  is  a  hard  honest 
num.  What  do  we  want  but  that  and  a  civil  word  ?  but  them  ladies 
of  his  is  the  mischief.  They  are  ever  and  always  stopping  to  lay 
down  parables,  and  making  little  of  themselves  in  every  poor  man's 
kitchen,  pretending  to  be  mighty  free  with  us,  but  all  the  while  as 
disdainful  as  you  plase,  afeard  of  the  pig^  and  the  gandher,  and  the 
chincough,  and  not  letting  their  feet  to  the  flure  past  their  toes.' 
'  Yes,  and  then  drawing  down  the  religion,  and  purtending  to  read 
their  foolish  little  stories,  but  always  bringing  in  some  sliver  agin 
the  priest  or  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  praising  the  jumpers. 
Faiz,  I'll  keep  them  new  turncoat  preachers  out  of  this  village  any 
bow.    Bad  manners  to  them  t  it  was  the  meal  that  brought  them.* 

*  'Tis  thrue  for  you,  Mick.  'Tis  no  fit  thing  to  come  into  any 
man's  bouse  to  ofifend  him  and  his  family,  jibing  about  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God,  and  what  we'd  die  for,  and  did  evermore.  I'd  sooner 
lose  the  sight  of  my  eyes,  than  listen  to  the  impudent  tormenting 
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talk  of  them  mean  jumpers.    What  brought  siieh  lothmdert  into  oar 
parish  atiall?  thank  God  we're  not  stanring.     Let  them  go  to  the 
hie  factbory  towns  and  them  mines  under  ground  full  of  hajthcm. 
We  had  priests,  and  prayers,  and  patience  enough  without  going  to 
thim  for  it.    If  we  hadn't  the  true  faith,  how  could  we  eome  thnmgh 
the  starvation  time  without  plunder,  and  murdher,  and  every  otlMr 
▼illany  ?     Didn't  I  see  stout  men  wither  away  into  ikrwDmeeu,  asd 
their  wives  and  babbies  gasping  for  death  th'  other  side  of  tiiim,  'till 
the  hair  grew  Qut  of  their  bodies ;  and  they  nerer  laid  a  wet  finger  on 
sheep,  nor  cattle,  nor  com,  tho'  the  land  was  teeming  with  them.' 
'  'Tisn*t  that  same,*  rejoined  the  other,  '  but  they  never  turned  sd 
angry  face  up  to  hearen,  nor  said,  <  why  was  it,*  nor  begrudged  them 
that  had  enough  (and  good  they  were  about  it),  but  took  it  all  from 
the  GaBJLT  God,  for  they  knew  it  was  for  their  good,  and  that  Hixnu 
had  suffered.'  *And  why  did  we  bear  it  ?'  asked  Mick.  < Was  it  for  fnid 
of  the  magistrates  ?  no.     What  had  we  in  jail,  but  better  fee<fiog 
than  we  had  at  home,  and  we  waiting  for  death  all  the  time  ?    Tvas 
because  we  had  the  rale  thrue  faith,  and  the  hopes  of  heaven,  scd 
because  it  was  the  will  of  God.     Arrah!  do  you  think  the  English 
would  sit  down  empty  and  hungry,  and  have  beef  and  mutton  in  tbe 
next  field  ?'    *  And  sure  if  the  bread  b  only  any  way  small  or  dftr 
over  in  Manchester,  am't  they  rising  like  bees  in  a  swarm,  sad 
smashing  windies,  and  tearing  away  loafs  from  the  bakers  ?    It's  long 
till  they'd  wait  till  the  life  dropped  out  of  them,  and  then  be  ashamed 
to  own  they  were  empty.     Oh  !  they  ought  to  lam  their  own  lide 
first,  before  they'd  be  taxing  the  likes  of  us.    I*m  not  Miyiog  a  word 
again  the  rale  ould  mtnisthers  that  war  in  it  fof  merly,  that  minded 
theirselves  and  came  honest  by  their  flocks,  and  had  civU  mannenfor 
the  poorest  in  the  parish,  and  kep  a  good  house :  them  bad  evert 
one's  good  wilL    But  now  whoever  turns  from  our  side,  and  puts 
on  a  white  handkercher,  is  as  good  as  a  rale  parson,  and  has  nomio- 
ners  nayther.    'Twas  poverty  done  it."* 

Being  embarrassed  with  the  number  of  passages  worthy  of 
being  presented  to  the  reader^  we  take  the  first  at  hand,  and 
introduce  Mrs,  Eden,  a  widow  of  fortv* three,  with  ''  wonderful 
hair  unstained  by  one  silvery  streak,  but  with  skin  rougheoed 
by  many  beautifying  applications.'' 

"  This  lady's  air  was  usuallv  sentimental,  although  in  moviiif 
about  she  indulged  in  gay  little  hops  now  and  then,  such  as  grovisg 
girls  are  seen  to  practise,  when  on  some  joyous  expedition  with  ss 
amiable  governess  who  walks  a  trifle  too  taat.  She  idolised  two  or 
three  delightful  doctors  and  pathetic  parsons,  and  *  worshipped 
genius'  even  in  petticoats  1  Mrs.  £den  msisted  on  calling  bcn*lf 
'  Eve'  (having  been  christened  *  Sarah*),  it  was  so  temptii^  vi^ 
'  Eden,'  and  she  imagined  herself  the  type  of  her  too  irresistible  fin^ 
mother.  (Mr,  O'NeU  is  presented  to  her),  *  I  am  indeed  most  Upp5 
to  behold  him  again  *  (he  had  rescued  herself  and  daughter  from  iv^ 
on   a  former  occasion),  she  uttered  with  affected  rapture*    '  Mr* 
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O'Neily  I  only  regret  it  did  not  occur  in  some  woodland  glade 
where  the  vesper  hymn  of  birds  falls  sweetly  on  the  ear  ;  and  that 
they  were  not  real  daring  bandits  that  you  put  so  boldly  to  flight. 
Fine  fellows  are  those  brave  banditti,  with  their  black  beards,  and 
plumed  hats,  and  glittering  daggers  !  I  should  like  to  be  a  bandit's 
bride  dwelling  in  some  forest  cave,  gorgeously  attired'—  '  In  stolen 
goods,'  added  her  daughter^  contemptuously.  '  Tou  are  too  down- 
right for  your  mother,'  said  Mr.Bland.  '  She  views  things  fancifully, 
poetically.'  '  Yes,  that  is  my  bane :  I  am  ever  taking  the  graceful 
views ;  my  feelings  rule  me  :  I  am  a  slave  to  sensibility.  I  found  a 
wounded  pigeon  yesterday  in  the  park,  and  kept  my  maid  up  all 
night,  nursing  the  dear  dumb  thing.  It  looks  up  into  my  face  like 
an  answering  spirit ;  I  am  sure  it  has  a  human  soul.'  *  Your  maid  is 
very  ill  all  day,'  said  Leonora, '  her  cougb  is  much  worse.  I  would 
have  put  the  useless  pigeon  out  of  pain,  and  allowed  the  sick  maid 
to  lie  down  in  bed.  I  wish  people  had  human  souls  for  one  another. 
Why  didn't  you  sit  up  yourself?'  " 

No  marriage-disposed  young  lady  need  lay  the  work  aside 
for  fear  of  finding  all  the  heroines  immured  in  convents  towards 
the  end  of  third  volume.  One  only  (and  she  not  reared  up 
in  any  belief)  out  of  half-a-dozen^  devotes  herself  and  her 
property  to  the  works  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Our  extracts 
are  not  from  those  parts  of  the  work  that  interest  the  most  by 
human  interest,  or  evince  the  sound  judgment,  and  deep-seated 
religious  convictions  and  philanthropy  of  the  writer.  She  has 
written  another  novels  Blanche  and  her  Betrothed,  aud  we 
hope  that  these  are  only  the  first  of  a  score  at  least. 

A  fitting  conclusion  of  this  paper  will  be  to  give  a  list  of  unobjec- 
tionable works  of  modern  fiction,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
beginning  with  those  known  to  be  written  by  Catholic  authors. 
Oeraldine,  Rome  and  the  Abbey,  by  Miss  Agnew ;  the  Pope— 
Isidora  the  Neapolitan — Modern  Society  in  Rome — the  Alcazar^ 
by  «/.  i2.  Beste  ;  Bertha,  Florine,  Queen  Adelaide,  the  Bobber  Chief- 
tain, by  W.  B,  Maccabe ;  Alban,  the  Forest,  by  J,  V,  Huntingdon  ;• 

*  This  gentleman  conducts  a  Catholic  peoriodical  at  Baltimore, 
U.S.  His  first  work  was  *'  Lady  Alice  or  the  New  Una,"  the  scene 
being  laid  chiefly  in  Italy  and  England.  The  Catholic  hero  of  the 
tale  being  in  danger  of  death,  declines  the  aid  of  his  own  clergymen, 
and  becomes  an  Anglo-Catholic  in  a  style  that  would  for  ever  endear 
him  to  Dr.  Pusey.  The  talented  autlior  had  at  the  time  the  fearful 
example  of  poor  Blanco  White  before  his  eyes,  and  might  have  known 
that  when  a  Catholic  pitches  himself  off  the  platform,  he  will  not 
halt  on  the  next  step  with  the  earnest,  truth-seeking  Anglicans :  he 
tumbles  down  to  the  lowest  level  of  Christianity,  or  rolls  off  into  the 
outer  void  of  unbelief.  Before  his  next  work,  **  AUban**  was  published, 
he  had  furnished  a  practical  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  views 
when  writing  '*  Lady  Alice,"  by  becoming  a  Catholic  himself. 
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Shaiidjr  M*Gttire,  tb&  Spfte  Wife,  by  IZcv.  Mr.  Boyee ;  EQco 
Middleton,  Gr&ntley  Manor,  Lady  Bird,  the  CoanteMof  Bonneral, 
hj  Lady  (?•  FuUarton;  the  MussalniAn,  bj  Dr,  R.  R,  Moddn; 
John  Bull  and  the  Papists,  bj  Edgar ;  the  Tador  Sisters,  KaIb 
Deyereux,  Florence  the  Aspirant,  Hidden  Links,  by  wUkorg  vbose 
names  are  as  yet  unknown  to  us  ;  Mount  St.  Laurence,  the  Witeh 
of  Melton  Hill,  Margaret  Dan  vers,  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea,  by  Ifn, 
Thompson ;  Palmario,  and  Tales  of  an  Arctic  Voyager,  by  R^  P. 
OilUeSt  whom  we  suppose  to  be  a  Catholic ;  Liiaie  Maitland,  edited 
by  Dr,  Bnwhsan ;  Irauline  Seward,  by  Dr,  «/.  D.  Bryaat ;  all  the 
novels  by  Min  Kavanagh,  Hendrik  Couscience,  Banim,  OnffiMf  and 
Carleton,  the  Nowlans,  the  Station,  Tales  of  Ireland,  and  the  Lengii 
Derg  Pilgrim  excepted  ;  generally,  all  the  works  poblished  by 
Bums  ancLLambert^  Ihiffy^  Dolman,  and  Bickardum^  at  the  hesd  of 
which  stand  Fabiola,  Oallista,  Antoine  de  Bonnenl,  and  Alice 
Sherwin.  From  the  Italian  we  have  Marco  Visconti,  by  TnnoMO 
Orosi ;  the  Betrothed  Lovers,  by  Manzom ;  the  Knn  of  Moni^ 
and  the  Convent  and  Harem,  by  Rossini ;  this  last  translated  by 
Mme.  PisM  (Mrs,  CoL  Gardiner  J,  herself  the  anthorest  of  the 
Banker  Lord,  and  Vandeleur. 

'  The  Citizen  of  Prague'  from  the  Qerman  is  an  ezceUent  story  of 
the  days  of  Maria  Theresa. 

The  following  works,  mostly  of  an  excellent  character  is  tbetr 
way,  are  from  the  pens  of  writers  of  high  Anglican  principles. 

The  Heir  of  Bedcliffe,  Heart's  Ease,  Daisy  Chain.  Little  Duke, 
Lances  of  Lin  wood,  Henrietta's  Wish,  Dy  never  Terrace,  by  If  in 
Yonge ;    Ivors,   Margaret   Percival,   the  EarPs  Daughter,    Any 
Herbert,  Katharine  Ashton,  Cleve  Hall,  Experience  of  Life,  TJrsuUt 
by  Afiss  Sevoell ;  the  Fortunes  of  the  Falconars,  Sir  Oenrase  Grey, 
King's  Connel,  Musgrave,  by  Mrs.  Gordon ;  the  Story  of  a  Family, 
the  Maiden  Aunt,  the  Use  of  Sunshine,  and  Nina,  by  Jtfrf.  Smedlej; 
Eastbury,  by  Miss  Drury ;  Dorothy,  Still  Waters,  Uncle  Balph, 
by  Miss  CohHU ;  Anschar,  by  Mr.  King ;  Everley,  the  Owlet  of 
Owlstone  Edge,  the  Curate  of  Holy  Cross,  Mignonette,  Lady  Una 
and  her  Queendom,  these  last  by  anonymous  writers.    We  have 
heard  '  Emily  Howard,'  by  Mrs,  Dunlop,  a  story  of  Portugal,  vety 
well  spoken  of.     Mrs.   Gore,  Mra  Grey,  Mrs.  Burbnry,  and  our 
countless  Galaxy  of  novel  writers.*  will  excuse  our  apparent  neglect 
of  them.    A  writer  in  Blackwood  or  some  other  periodical,  onee 
gave  minute  instructions  as  to  the  dressing  of  a  cucumber :  the  process 
was  intricate  and  long,  but  the  6nal  direction  was  to  raise  the 
window  and  throw  out  the  delicacy  un tasted.  We  will  not  be  so  end 
to  ou  rartide  of  cookery,  merely  requesting  our  friends,  in  the  words 
of  the  Saint  quoted  above,'  to  eat  seldom  and  in  small  quantity.* 

* 

*  A  list  of  our  chief  female  novelists  will  bp  found  in  the  paper  co 
Defphine  Gay,  in  our  Number  for  last  October. 


QUARTERLY  RECORD  OP  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE- 
FORMATORY AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OP 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

In  our  last  Record  we  referred  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Cork  Agricultural  Reformatory,  and  in  our  f)resent  Record  we 
are  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  the  following  most  inter- 
esting Report  of  a  visit  to  Eui^lish  and  Continental  Reforma- 
tories, by  the  President  of  the  Cork  Reformatory  Committee  : — 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  lay  hefore  you  a  report  of  the  visit 
^hich  I  have  just  paid  to  several  Reformatory  institution.s  in  this 
country,iD  England  and  on  the  Oontinent^aecompanied  by  Mr.  Edmond 
Paul  Tovvnsend,  of  the  Presentation  order.  I  bhall  not  in  this, 
trouble  yon  with  arguments  in  favor  of  Reformatories,  nor  adduce 
statistics  to  prove  their  success.  Of  the  necessity  for  such  institu- 
tions I  know  that  you  are  deeply  convinced,  and  as  to  their  success, 
it  may  be  sufficient  for  me  to  state  that  in  no  instance  have  the  con- 
ductors of  those  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  ever  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  failure.  They  may  have  had,  and  they  have  had, 
great  difficulties  to  contend  against  and  many  troubles  to  overcome  ; 
but  in  patience,  firm  resolve,  entire  devotion  to  their  labour,  and  con- 
fiJence  in  God,  they  have  striven  on,  and  conquered.  In  no  one  case 
have  they  failed  ;  they  have  all  had  their  difficulties,  and  all  have  sor- 
mounted  them.  May  we  not  hope,  that  with  the  Divine  assistance,  a 
similar  success  awaits  our  undertaking.  We.  too,  shall  have  our  trials, 
but  we  shall  overcome  them,  if  we  earnestly  use  those  means  by  which 
others  have  triumphed. 

I  shall  then  confine  myself  to  a  simple  narrative  of  what  we  have 
seen,  and  a  statement  of  any  suggestions  that  may  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  Townsend  or  myself. 

The  first  institution  which  we  visited  was  the  Female  Reformatory 
at  Golden  Bridge,  near  Dublin.  It  is  intended  for  females  of  all  ages, 
selected  from  the  several  Convict  Prisons,  for  whose  maintenance  5s. 
per  week  are  paid.  It  contains  40  inmates,  all  of  whom  appear  to 
be  under  excellent  discipline,  and  to  perform  their  work  diligently 
and  cheerfully  ;  their  sole  employment,  at  present,  except  the  house 
duties,  is  washing  for  private  families  in  Dublin  :  at  this  they  are  fully 
occupied— a  small  sum  out  of  their  earnings  is  laid  aside  for  each 
woman,  to  be  given  to  her  on  her  discharge.  The  establishment  is 
managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
verging for  a  short  time  with  the  Superioress,  who  appears  to  be 
eminently  suited  for  the  work  she  has  m  hand.  Her  manner,  which 
is  gentle  and  winning,  yet  evidences  a  decisive  and  energetic  will,cau« 
not  but  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  those  whom  she  has  to  control, 
which  in  fact  it  does,  as  she  told  me  ^he  never  fir.ds  much  resistance 
to  any  thing  that  she  w  ishes  to  have  done.  fcJhe  shews  the  inmates  in 
a  calm  and  firm  manner,  that  she  is  determined  it  should  be  done  : — 
she  takes  great  pain  to  convince  them  that  what  she  directs  is  for 
their  good,  and  she  has  thus  gradually  obtained  so  great  a  mastery 
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over  them,  that  now,  at  the  nitetiii^  which  is  held  every  ever.mp  for 
in8tructi«»n  and  praver,  the  women  accuse  themselves  op«nW  and  be- 
fore all,  of  any  transgressions  of  the  rules  of  \ihich  they  may  have 
been  guilty  during  the  day.     At  nrst  this  was  difficult,  they  were  apt 
to  bring  stories  or  one  another — the  result  of  prison  habits.   Thitshe 
was  resolved  to  suppress,  and  su  mentioned  the  circumtitance  at  in- 
struction,  saying  that  on  the  next  occasion  she  would  tell  the  fault, 
the  person  guilty  of  it,  and  her  informant,  butTecommended,  in  order 
to  :ivoid  this  that  each  woman  should  confess  her  fault  herself.    Thi» 
plnn,  however,  effectually  put  a  stop  to  tale-bearing,  and   now  the 
wonan  say  to  each  other,  if  they  notice  any  fault,  *•  mind  you  tfll 
that  at  instruction."  There  is  now  no  trouble  with  them,  they  ob!>eTve 
the  rules  viL'iclly,  and  are  anxious  to  give  every  proof  that  they  are 
worth\  tu  he  given  hack  to  society.      In  many  instances,  indeed,  it  ii 
necessary  rather  to  encourage  hope,  than   to    enforce  humility,  so 
deeply  are  they  impressed  witn  their  fau!t8,  and  so  desirous  to  retrieve 
then).'    The  superioress  said  that  she  found  the  most  rigid  discip!iD«» 
tempered  by  kindness,  to  be  necessary.     She  recommended  that  new 
inmates  should  be  brought  in  gradually,  that  they  may  be  broken  hj 
those  long  in  the  Reformatory  ;    for  inr^tance,  on  the  day  I  visitei 
she  was  informed  that  there  were  ten  women  to  be  sent  from  the  pri- 
sons ;  she  requested  that  they  may  be  sent  in  groups  of  five  each,  with 
a  few  week's  interval  between.    The  buildings  at  present  occupied  are 
not  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  number  of  inmates,  nor  were  the? 
originally  intended  for  their  present  use,  so  that    the  arrangements 
cannot  be  said  to  be  perfect.     The  grounds  areunwalled  and  nngnar- 
ded,  but  there  is  no  attempt  at  escape.      Every  thing  is  perfectly 
orderly  and  clean,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  when  the  suite  of  build- 
ings, now  in  progress,  shall  have  been  completed,  this  institution  willf 
under  its  excellent  management,  become  a  model  for  all  such  establish- 
ments. 

We  next  visited  Newgate  and  Mountjoy  prisons,  as  they  are  both 
Reformatories,  so  far  as  prisons  can  he.  They  are  conducted  upon 
the  separate  system,  the  only  plan  hy  which  a  prisoner  may  he  sav«d 
from  the  contamination  of  vice,  although  he  may  not  be  brooght 
hack  to  virtue.  Newgate  is  an  old  structure,  adapted,  as  far  as  ii 
could  be,  to  the  cellular  plan  ;  it  is  occupied  by  females,  and  appears 
to  be  admirably  managed.  The  Mountjoy  Model  Prison  is  a  magni- 
ficent building  ;  it  contains  499  beparate  cells,  and  is  so  constroeted 
that  the  entire  prison  lies  under  your  eye  at  a  glance.  It  contained 
300  prisoners  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  although  the  discipline  is 
necessarily  most  strict,  and  is  rigorously  enforced,  there  was  not  a 
s'.igle  person  confined  in  the  punishment  cells,  a  circumstance  most 
civuitable  to  its  management. 

This  is  the  first  prison  to  which  convicts  are  sent,  that  they  may  bn 
broken  to  discipline :  they  may  be  retained  here  for  nine  months,  but 
.  seldom  require  to  be  kept  so  long.  They  are  drafted  from  it  to  the 
several  depots,  such  as  Spike  Island.  It  is  impossible  to  over  praise 
the  admirable  arrangements  of  this  prison.  Every  thing  appears  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  most  careful  manner,  but  however  worthy  of 
examination  in  many  points,  and  suggestive  of  instruction,  as  it  do«s 
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not  immediately  bear  upon  the  subject  that  we  have  in  view,  I  need 
Dot  enter  into  further  details.  In  these  visits  we  were  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Lentaigne,  and  Mr.  J.  Murray,  and  through  Mountjoy 
prison  by  Mr.  Netterville,  its  able  governor,  from  each  of  whom  we 
received  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention. 

Oar  next  visit  was  paid  to  the  Reformatory  of  Mount  St.  Bernard, 
in  Leicestershire,  within  about  six  or  seven  miles  of  Loughboro';  it  is 
by  far  the  largest  Reformatory  In  these  countries.  It  contained  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  about  300  boys,  of  ages  varying  from  5  to  15 
years.  It  has  oeen  established  nearly  four  years,  and  its  success  is  sta- 
ted to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  entire  establishment  is  now  in  a 
transition  state,  most  of  the  old  building  having  been  pulled  down, 
and  new  ones  in  progress,  but  still  quite  unfinished  ;  it  would  be  there- 
fore, unjust  to  form  any  conclusions  from  present  arrangements,  which 
are  only  temporary,  and  such  as  necessity  compelled  its  managers  to 
adopt;  but  when  the  projected  plans  will  have  been  completed,  it  will 
possess  all  the  means  and  appliances  for  carrying  into  effect  the  most 
perfect  and  effective  system  of  training,  both  educational  and  indus- 
trial. A  much  larger  number  of  boys  were  sent  to  the  institution 
than  had  been  at  all  anticipated,  or  than  there  had  been  time  to  make 
preparations  for,  and  this  occasioned  the  superiors  the  most  serious 
embarrassment ;  so  great,  indeed,  as  to  have  made  them  all  but  des- 
pair. That  is  a  feeling  unknown  to  religious  in  the  cause  of  charity. 
They  labored  and  succeeded,  and  their  success  under  such  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  as  they  have  had  to  encounter,  is  a  lesson  and  an 
encouragement  to  all  engaged  in  similar  undertakings.  Although  the 
superiors  are  the  Trappist  monks  whose  abbey  is  about  the  eighth  of 
amiledistantfrom  theKeformatory,andboth  the  lord  Abbot  and  the  Prior 
constantly  visit  the  colony,  its  immediate  mauf^ement  is  confided  to 
eight  Brothers  of  the  third  order,  who  are  assisted  in  the  industrial 
education  of  the  boys  by  several  master  tradesmen.  The  former  are 
unpaid  and  wear  the  religious  habit ;  the  tradesmen  are  paid,  but  only 
a  small  sum,  as  the  object  is  to  get  men  who  have  a  desire  to  engage 
themselves  in  this  sort  of  life,  and  who  do  not  embrace  it  for  merely 
pecuniary  consideration.  The  boys  address  their  teachers,  as  they  do 
one  another,  by  the  title  of  *'  brother."  This  is  one  of  many  expedi. 
ents  used  to  try  and  gain  their  confidence  and  affections,  to  which  all 
the  efforts  of  the  superiors  appear  to  be  directed,  and  they  seem  to 
have  succeeded  wonderfully,  for  the  boys  address  them  in  a  frank, 
kind  and  fearless  manner ;  affectionately,  but  by  no  means  wanting  in 
respect ;  and  go  through  their  work  diligently  and  cheerfully.  I  was 
much  straek  with  a  young  fellow  about  14  years  of  age,  who  was 
working  in  the  smith's  forge,  making  a  screw,  and  working  as  hard 
and  as  well  at  it,  as  if  he  were  paid  largely.  1  noticed  bis  industry 
and  skill  to  the  brother  superior  who  was  with  me.  *'  Yes,"  said  he, 
"he  is  now  one  of  our  very  best  boys,  and  promises  to  he  an  excellent 
and  intelligent  tradesman ;  his  application  is  unceasing,  and  his  name 
is  inscribed  on  the  Tablet  of  Honor  for  his  uniform  good  conduct ; 
yet  that  boy  was  at  one  time  the  terror  of  Yorkshire,  as  a  pickpocket 
and  burglar.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  him  at  first,  but  he 
is  completely  changed,  and  i  should  have  no  hesitation  to  recommend 
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him  to  any  one  to-morrow.  We  have  not  had  him  thr«€  years." 
Another  boy  of  about  the  same  age  he  pointed  out  to  me,  a;^  the 
model  boy  of  the  whole  colony  ;  the  first  in  all  that  was  good;  wh» 
for  two  years  past  had  not  incurred  a  reprimand  even  for  a  breach  of 
rules,  who  was  looked  up  to  and  respected  by  his  fellows,  and  h^M 
the  highest  position  of  confidence  entrusted  to  a  colonist.  Still,  tha^ 
buy  had  suffered  three  or  four  convictions,  his  father  was  a  robber  and 
a  drunkard,  a  man  of  the  most  inf\eimoos  character ;  he  mentioned 
his  name,  which,  he  said,  had  a  bad  notoriety.  The  poor  child  had 
been  turned  out  upon  the  streets,  by  his  bad  father,  to  beg  and  st«>aK 
when  upon  his  third  or  fourth  committal  he  was  transferred  to  Moon: 
St.  Bernard,  and  now  is  what  I  have  described.    Cheering  facts  tbe^ ! 

]')i:ririr  work,  meals  and  instruction,  and  also  in  the  dormitories  at 
ri'j  li  I ,  strict  silence  is  enjoined :  but  at  recreation  they  are  allowed  per- 
fect freedom,  and  they  certainly  enjoy  it.  The  Brothers  are  always  with 
them,  by  day  and  night,  sharing  even  in  their  sports.      They  are  gra- 
dual iv  introducing  military  discipline,  and  have  a  tolerable  band  vf 
drums  and  fifes ;  they  get  the  boys  to  march   in  order  and  to  p 
through  some  evolutions,  but  they  evidently  do  not  wish  to  be  too  rigid, 
they  must  keep  the  boys  in  good  temper,  and  manage  them  by  kiad- 
ness.     There  is  a  large  quantity  of  laud,  some  300  acres,  in  connection 
with  the  colony,  and  oy  far  the  largest  number  of  boys  are  employeii 
upon  it.  There  are  also  taught  tailoring,  shoemaking,  tin  work,  smitb* 
work,  carpentering,  clog  making,  joining,  sawing,  mason  work,  bricV- 
laying,  stocking  weaving  and  book*bmding.     All  the  boys  wear  chigs. 
with  leather  uppers,  and   their  week  day  dress   is  a  blouse,  just  th« 
same  as  the  French  peasant  or  labourer  ;  they  have  besides  a  Sanda; 
dress,  which  has  the  honorary  distinction,  such  as  Lieutenant,  Ser> 
geant,  Corporal,  to  which  they  are  entitled  marked  opon  it.    Tbej 
have  adopted  the  division  into  families,  but  do  not  carry  it  out  vert 
strictly  ;  the  boys  sleep  in  large  dormitories,  each  in  a  separate  bed. 
and  the  superior  sleeps  in  the  same  room  with  them.     TliC  clothes  of 
the  boys  are  taken  from  them  each  night,  and  placed  in  a  press  under 
the  superior's  bed.     This  is  a  precauttj^nary  measure,  which  1  bo|<e 
present  circumstances  alone  render  necessary,  and  which  may  aooo  be 
QiMcontinued,  for  it  is  not  in  conformity  with  that  confidence  and  tra^t 
which  all   their  training  and  education  should  tend  to  inspire.    A 
small  sum  is  put  aside  out  of  their  earnings,  and  bearing  a  proportioa 
to  thtir  industry,  not  to  Us  profit,  which  is  funded  for  them  until  tbtv 
are  leaving  the  colony,  or  if  they  are  very  well  conducted,  and  tlut 
the  privilege  of  corresponding  with  their  relatives  or  friends  is  awart^t^l 
to  them  by  their  superiors,  they  are  sometimes  accorded  to  send  alittit 
out  of  their  fund  to  a  parent  or  near  relation  ;  but  this  is  a  great  favor» 
and  must  be  earned  by  distinguished  good  conduct.     On  the  whok, 
we  were  greatly  pleased  with  our  visit  to  the  colony  of  Mount  St.  Bf-r> 
nard,  every  part  of  which  we  examined  most  minutely,  and  receiv^ 
the  fullest  information  and   kindest  attention  both  from  the  Fatbtr 
Prior  and  Brother  Superior.     1  look  forward  to  the  time  when  it  «ijI 
bear  comparison,  as  1  am  sure  it  will,  with  the  noblest  iustitations  o^' 
the  Continent. 

in  order  to  clo»e  my  report  on  the  Englii^h  institutions,  I  may  oov 
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depart  from  the  order  of  time  in  which  I  made  my  visit?,  and  speak 
of  the  two  Reformatories  at  Hammersmith,  near  London,  and  the 
Home  for  outcast  boys,  Belvedere  Crescent,  near  Hun^erford  bridge. 

The  Reformatory  at  Blythe  house.  Brook-green,  Hammersmith,  is 
superintended  by  five  Monks  of  the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  ; 
four  of  them  are  Belgians,  from  the  house  of  St.  Hubert,  where  they 
have  a  Reformatory,  and  one,  the  brother  who  accompanied  us.  an 
Irishman.  This  house  was  established  in  1^55,  and  they  represent 
the  results  of  their  labors  as  satisfactory  ;  so  also  have  they  beun  spo- 
ken of  by  the  Press  and  from  the  Bench.  The  superiors  are  assisted 
by  two  trade  masters,  a  shoemaker  and  a  tailor.  There  were  at  my 
visit  78  inmates ;  there  is  no  land  attached,  and  the  only  tra  ning 
which  the  boys  receive,  besi»les  literary  education,  is  instructtun  in 
either  of  the  two  trades  mentioned. 

There  is  a  large  play-ground  where  the  boys  enjoy  themselves  very 
much.  Th  arrangements  of  the  house,  &c.,  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
suitable,  and  as  they  are  about  to  remove  to  a  larger  place,  with  land, 
the  superiors  do  not  care  to  make  any  changes  now.  The  dormitories 
are  divided  into  separate  cells,  latticed  all  round,  into  which  the  boys 
are  locked  at  night.  This  is  a  transplant  from  the  prison  system, 
with  which  I  think  it  had  much  better  have  been  left.  The  superiors, 
however,  say  that  the  boys  with  whom  they  have  to  deal  are  a  very 
difficult  class  indeed,  the  experienced  London  pickpocket,  and  that 
they  require  precautions  which  with  any  others  would  not  be  needed. 
I  can  well  believe  this,  for  nearly  all  their  boys  are  J  4  or  16}  ears  of 
age,  and  one  can  easily  imagine  how  mu<;h  of  vice  and  craft  boys  of 
that  age  must  become  acquainted  with  in  London.  They  all  appear 
to  be  under  great  control,  and  look  cheerful  and  contented.  The 
family  system  is  not  adopted,  but  the  boys'  manners  to  their  superiors 
is  very  affectionate.  In  this,  a^  well  as  in  Mount  St.  Bernard's,  7s. 
a  week  are  paid  by  government  for  the  support  of  each  boy  ;  the  diet 
is  very  good  ;  they  get  three  meals  a  day,  and  meat  is  allowed  four 
times  a  week. 

The  Female  Reformatory  at  Hammersmith,  managed  by  the  Sibtt  rs 
of  the  Order  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  is  only  an  infant  institution. 
They  have  at  present  but  six  inmates,  who  are  very  young,  and  the 
superiors  desire  to  increase  them  gradually  ;  they  have  made  pre- 
parations for  about  twenty.  All  the  arrangements  are  most  ad- 
mirable, exquisitely  neat  and  orderly.  The  time  of  the  children  is 
occupied  by  literary  instruction,  vocal  music,  recreation^  and  needle 
work  ;  there  is  ample  ground  attached,  and  I  catmot  but  anticipate 
the  greatest  success  from  the  labors  of  the  good  sisters.  Ther  e  is  a 
house  of  refuge  for  female  penitents  in  connexion  with  this  ebtabli.sh- 
ment,  which  is  excellently  managed  ;  the  inmates  are  emjduycd  only 
in  washing  and  domestic  duties. 

The  Home  for  outcast  boys  at  Belvidere  Crescent,  near  Hungerfurd 
bridge  (Surrey-side),  is  a  mo^t  interesting  institution.  It  is  superin- 
tended by  Mr.  Driver,  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  and  thoroughly 
devoted  to  his  work.  1  do  not  know  any  place  that  affords  stronger 
hopes  or  greater  encouragement  to  those  interpsted  in  Reformatories 
than  this  little  Home,  the  succetis  of  which  is  undoubted.     At  first  Mr. 
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I  shall  now  describe  to  }ou,  as  briefly  as  1  can,  our  visit  ti)  Met  tray, 
as  yoa  are  aware  of  many  of*  the  details  of  that  invaluable  eatahli^h- 
ment.     We  spent  two  entire  days  there  from    morning  till   night, 
minutely  inspected  everything,  and  saw  each  detail  of  their  every  day 
Hfe,  from  getting  up  in  the  morning  to  going  tu  bed   at  night,  in 
actual  operation.     The  colony  is  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Tours, 
and  consists  of  ten  separate  houses,  five  at  each  side,  and  the  ehuron 
in  the  centre,  closing  the  view.     Each  house  is  named  after  individuals 
or  a  locality  that  had   largely  contributed  to  its  erection,  such  as 
Maison  de  Courteilles,  the  Maison  d'Ourches,  the  Maison  de  Tours, 
&c.,  and  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  a  family.     It  contains  three  floors, 
the  lower  being  used  as  a  workshop,  the  first  and  second  as  refectories 
and  dormitories.     The  number  in  each  family   vary— 40  is  the  num- 
ber assigned,  but  it  ranges  from  that  to  60.     M.  du  Metz  advised  us 
in  our  arrangements,  to  limit  our  families  to  25.     '*  Do  not,"  said  he, 
fall  into  the  error  which  I  did,  in  making  my  families  too  large  ;  26 
is  sufficiently    large  to   give    variety  and  not  caube  difficulty  in  its 
management. *'     Besides  the  10  houses  at  the  colony,  there  are  four 
larye  farm  houses  on  the  land,  each  of  which  is  fitted  up  for  30  boys. 
The  whole  now  consists  of  700  boys,  500  being  at  the  colony  and  200 
on  the  farm.     They  are  superintended  by  50  employes — who  are  en- 
gaged as  chefs  de  famille,  agriculturists,  masters  ot  trades,  and  literary 
teachers.     There  are,  besides,  the  sous-chefs,  pupils  of  the  preparatory 
school,  who  are  not  paid,  but  who  are  supported  and  educated,  and 
elder-brothers,  who  are  selected  from  the  colonists  themselves,  two  for 
each  family.     The  families  are  selected  principally  according  to  age, 
but  upon  this  I  was  much  struck  by  an  observation  of  M.  de  Metz, — 
**  In  the  formation  of  my  families,"  said  he,  **  I  endeavour  to  produce 
a  moral  chemistry,  by  bringing  together  opposite  dispositions — mix- 
ing wit  I  the  quick  and  lively   people  of  this  south,  the  less  excitable 
youths  from   Brittany  and   Strasbourg,  and  thus   check  and  calm 
them." 

There  are  270  hectares  (nearly  700  acres)  of  land  attached  to  the 
colony  ;  one-third  of  this  is  free,  and  for  two-thirds  a  rent  of  50  francs 
per  hectare  is  paid.     The  entire  is  admirably  farmed  *  the  principal 
crops  are  grain,  and  green  crops  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  of  whicii 
they  have  a  very  fine  stock.     1  hey   have  also   some   vines,  but  not 
many  ;  they  endeavoured  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  silkworm, 
but  the  climate  was  found  to  be  too  cold,  and  they  have  ijad  to  aban- 
don it.     Almost  every  trade  is  taught  at  the  colony,  and  they  manu- 
facture the  greater  part  of  what  they   require  for  their  own    con- 
sumption ;  they  grind  their  own  corn,  make  their  own  bread,  and 
manufacture  nearly  all  their  own  clothing.     The  boys  are  comtortatly 
dressed;  each  wears  sabots  and  blouse,  and  in  winter  a  short  cloak. 
which  of  course  they  lay  aside  at  work     In  the  washhouse,  however, 
there  are  some  women  who  assist,  and  the  hospital  and  room  for  re- 
pairing the  clothes,  &c.,  are  superintended  by  the  tSisters  of  the  Order 
o.  Our  Lady  of  the  Presentation.  This  assistance  has  not  been  found 
necessary  at  Buysselede,  where  the  boys  do  all  for  themselves,  ancf  t 
thirrk  if  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  so  much  the  better.     Everything  is 
done  with  military  precision,  and  to  sound  of  trumpet.     The^  have  a 
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nice  band  of  eight  brass  instruments,  on  which  they  perfortn  ven 
well.  The  eroplovment  of  their  time  each  day  in  winter,  is  thusdis. 
tributed :  They  rise  at  six,  breakfast  at  half-pabt  six,  labor  at  seven, 
dinner  at  \2,  recreation  at  half-past  12.  labour  at  I,  inytraction  at 
half-past  5,  supper  at  half-past  7,  and  prayers  and  bed  at  quarter  past 
8  o'clock^  there  is  of  course  some  chance  for  summer,  but  not  much. 
Before  each  employment,  they  are  paraded  in  the  court  yard  ;  at  word 
of  command  the  boys  for  agriculture  or  for  each  trade  form  in  front, 
and- to  the  sound  of  trumpet  they  march  with  perfect  precision  to 
their  respective  destinations — the  discipline  is  perfect.  1  never  shall 
foiget  being  present  when  a  family  of  the  youngest  children  in  the 
colony  were  goin^  to  bed — even  in  this  thev  carried  out  their  order 
and  discipline*  \^  hen  the  little  fellows  roarcned  upstairs,  they  ranged 
themselves  around  the  room,  keeping  up  the  military  tramp.  At  the 
command,  "  a  genoux,"  each  was  in  one  instant  on  his  knees,  and 
from  a  corner  of  the  room  came  a  weak,  tiny  voice  beginning,  Notft 
Pere,  que  ea  aux  cieuXf,  the  response  of  the  fif'ty  was  spoken  as  if  one 
voice,  «  Ainsi.**  After  prayer  the  order  was  given  to  arrange  bam- 
mocks,  which  was  done  in  three  movements  each  at  the  same  second  ; 
they  now  put  off  their  clothes,  as  commanded,  and  hung  them  on  the 
hook  beside  their  hammock,  and  at  the  last  order,  all  were  in  bed. 
This  will  give  an  idea  of  how  everything  is  done. 

I  hud  the  pleasure  of  two  interviews  with  M.  de  Metz,  who  received 
Mr.  Townsend  and  myself  with  the  greatest  kindness.  He  appears 
about  60  years  of  age,  dark  complexion  and  eyes,  and  of  most  pre- 
po:isessing  appearance  and  manner.  He  speaks  with  g^reat  flnencj 
and  sint^ular  eloquence,  and  displays  the  liveliest  interest  in  his  sub- 
ject and  a  thorough  mastery  of  it.  The  points  upon  which  he  prin- 
cipally advised  me  were  the  following : — 

1.  To  commence  with  a  small  number,  say  12 — he  thought  that  a 
good  number,  as  it  would  not  be  .too  many  to  manage*  and  would  be 
sufficiently  numerous  to  prevent  any  feeling  of  solitude  on  the  part 
of  the  boys. 

2.  To  limit  the  number  of  the  family  to,  say,  25.  It  was  an  error,  be 
said,  on  his  part  to  have  his  families  so  numerous  as  50,  vitb 
which  he  commenced — 25  was  more  easily  managed  and  gave  sufficient 
variety. 

3.  In  answer  to  a  question  of  mine,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  of 
much  importance  to  take  land  either  with  or  without  buildings  on  it, 
he  said,  by  all  means,  if  you  can,  get  your  land  without  building 
Any  that  you  may  get,  you  will  have  to  alter,  at  perhaps  considerable 
expense,  and  they  will  never  be  quite  what  you  would  wish  ;  do  not  let 
stone  walls  make  laws  for  you ;  make  your  own  laws,  and  let  the 
wails  be  obedient  to  them.  The  building  may,  of  course,  be  as  light 
and  inexpensive  as  possible. 

4.  He  was  especially  injpressive  in  recommending  the  family  system. 
I  recommend  it,  he  said,  after  an  experience  of  20  years,  and  if  there 
be  anything  which  this  long  experience  has  convinced  me  of,  it  is  the 
excellence  of  the  family  system,  especially  with  a  small  number,  such 
as  25,  which  I  now  adopt,  if  it  were  in  my  power.  The  system  of 
Mettray,  said  he,  is  embraced  in    three  principles — religion  for  iti 
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foundation,  military  descipline,  and  family  cuhure'-~(2^/onden,ent  r'e-^ 
ligieux,  la  discipline  militQire^  le  culture  defamUle.) 

5.He  also  spokeof  the  great  advantages  of  the  Societe  Patemetle,  and 
of  the  desirableness  of  having  some  such  organisation  to  patronize 
the  hoys  and  look  after  them,  after  they  had  left  the  Colony.  He 
found  it  of  grvat  use  to  allow  the  boys  to  come  hack  to  the  colony, 
when  they  may  be  out  of  employment,  so  that  they  may  not  be  tempt- 
ed to  fall  again  into  crime.  1  urged  the  usual  argument,  that  this 
facility  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  boys  from  making 
sufficient  exertion  for  their  own  maintenance  in  the  world,  that  they 
may  be  indifferent  about  employment,  if  they  were  always  sure  of  a 
shelter,  and  that  this  may  destroy  their  spirit  of  self-dependence. 
To  this  be  answered,  that  he  received  back  none  but  good  boys,  of 
whose  conduct  he  was  sure,  and  that  he  found,  in  fact,  that  no  boy 
would  return  to  the  diet,  the  hard  work  and  the  rigid  discipline  of 
Mettray,  who  could  get  any  employment  outside.  He  did  not  allow 
the  slightest  wages  to  any  boy  so  received  back.  He  said  that  after 
his  long  and  extended  experience,  he  did  not  find  that  this  rule, 
which  he  strongly  recommended,  produced  the  slightest  ill  effect  upon 
the  boy's  characters,  or  injured  their  principles  of  self-reliance;  on 
the  contrary,  said  he,  this  feeling  gives  them  confidence  and  prevents 
them  from  falling  back  into  crime  ;  it  gives  them  as  it  were  wings, 
which  sustain  them  in  their  good  intentions.  In  fine,  he  kindly  said, 
that  if  difficulties  should  at  any  time  arise,  he  would  be  most  happy 
to  answer  any  question,  and  afford  me  every  information  in  his  power. 
We  left  Mettray  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  success 
that  must  necessarily  attend  an  institution,  so  beautifully  conducted, 
and  under  such  enlightened  manas^ement.  We  were  accompanied 
through  the  colony  by  M.  Arnuud,  head  of  the  Preparatory  School, 
and  through  the  Farm  by  M.  Warren,  the  sous-chef  of  the  Aj^ri- 
cultural  Department,  both  of  whom  afforded  us  the  fullest  infur- 
mation. 

The  lastlnstitution  which  we  visited  was  theReformatory  atRuysse- 
lede;  it  is  within  4  miles  of  the  station  of  Bloemendael,  between  Ghent 
and  Bruges.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Poll,  assisted 
by  eight  employes  and  a  chief  superintendent ;  it  is  entirely  support- 
ed by  the  Belgium  Government,  which  allows  70  centimes  a  day  for 
each  boy  ;  in  Mettray  14  sous  are  paid  by  government. 

The  same  system  prevails  here  as  at  Mettray,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  form  of  the  building  which  the  government  bought  and  repair- 
ed,  it  is  differently  applied.  The  family  system  is  fully  recognised, 
but  the  children  are  not  kept  in  separate  houses.  They  sleep  in  four 
great  dormitories,  each  containing  125  beds.  They  eat  in  the  same 
refectory,  and  receive  instruction  in  the  same  school-room;  but  they 
are  divided  into  8  families,  each  under  its  chief.  The  teachers  here 
are  also  chefs  de  famille,  and  a  considerable  number  of  officers  is  thus 
spared.  There  is  the  same  perfect  military  discipline  as  at  Mettray. 
They  have  also  a  band  which  numbers  40  performers — they  played 
several  pieces  for  us,  and  played  them  excellently  and  with  great  pre- 
ci:»ion.  So  well  are  the  boys  trained  to  music,  that  there  is  quite  a 
contest  for  them  amongst  the  different  regiments,  and  M.  Poll  told 
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roe  that  there  are  now  in  one  of  the  regiments  stationed   in  Bruges 
12  of  his  hoys  in  the  hand,  and  in  another,  10. 

There  are  500  bo)S  in  the  colonj,  and  in  a  house  situate  at  a  short 
distance,  100  more,  who  are  destined  for  the  navj.  Thejha?es 
three-masted  ship  built  by  themselves,  in  front  of  the  bouse;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  large  pond,  and  here  the  boys  are  exercised  in  n&fsl 
tactics,  and  instructed  in  the  technical  terms  in  Flemish,  French,  ind 
English.  There  is  a  vessel  also  at  Mettray,  but  it  is  not  much  at- 
tended to,  except  in  Summer,  when  the  boys  are  exercised  at  it.  In 
the  parent  house,  the  boys  sleep  in  neat  iron  bedsteads,  but  in  the  naval 
establishment  in  hammocks,  certainly  the  neatest,  cleanest,  and  most 
orderly  I  ever  saw.  In  fact,  the  perfect  neatness  and  order  that  pre- 
vail in  every  part  of  Ruysselede,  is  beyond  all  praise.  I  did  sot 
think  it  possible  that  any  establishment  could  have  been  kept  in  inch 
condition,  and  everything  is  done  by  the  boys  themselves  without  any 
help.  There  are  250  hectores  (about  600  acres)  of  land  attached,  for 
which  no  rent  is  paid,  the  government  havingeiven  the  entire  plant, 
buildings,  land,  cattle  and  implements.  It  is  ail  admirably  farmed  bt 
the  boys  •  the  stock  of  cattle  is  very  firie,  and  they  are  excellently 
kept. 

Pleased  as  we  had  been  with  Mettray,  we  were  infinitely  more  de- 
lighted with  Ruysselede ;  the  order,  neatness  and  cleanliness  that 
prevailed  were  quite  unequalled,  and  we  left  it  with  the  full  convic- 
tion that  of  all  the  establishment  we  had  seen^  it  was  indeed  the  model 
We  were  shown  the  entire  colony  by  M.  Poll,  for  whom  we  received 
the  greatest  kindness  attention. 

The  restdt  of  our  visit  has  left  the  conviction  on  my  mind,  and 
what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  on  that  of  my  friend  Mr.  Towns- 
end,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  in  undertaking  oar  work  bere. 
It  is  a  serious  responsibility,  but  it  is  one  which  we  may  accept  with- 
out dread.  It  will  be  more  expensive  than  we  had  anticipated,  but  «e 
have  no  fear  that  the  public  will  permit  a  good  work  to  perish  for 
want  of  funds.  With  *then  a  firm  resolve,  a  thorough  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  an  unbounded  confidence  in  God's  fostering  aid  and 
blessing,  we  joyfully  and  trustfully  anticipate  success. 

This  is  a  most  admirable  report,  and  in  the  passages  referring 
to  Mettray  the  writer,  Mr.  O'Shajughnessy,  shows  that  he  hn 
fully  caught  the  spirit  of  M.  Demetz.  An  fingKsh  friend,  vbo 
knows  M.  Demetz  thoroughly,  and  with  whom  he  haa  cunverseJ 
oftener,  and  more  fully,  than  with  any  other  in  £iigland,  states, 
that  he  has  heard  M.  Demetz  ''  say  the  same  things  related  by 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  frequently.'* 

There  are,  however,  two  points  noted  by  Mr.  O'Shaughncssj 
to  which  it  is  right  we  should  draw  attention.  He  cafers  to  the 
'*  Societe  Paternelle'*  as  a  Patronage  Society.  This  is  not « 
patronage  society,  but  it  is  the  society  which  established  Met' 
tray,  and  it  was  founded  by  M.  Demetz  and  M.  de  Courtcillcrsin 
order  that  the  i»ixty-bixtli  article  of  the  Civil  Code  uiiglit  no 
longer  be  a  dead  letter. 
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The  second  particular  which  we  must  note  is  that  in  which 
a  reference  is  made  to  the  numbers  in  each  *'  family.**  We 
do  not  think  that  M.  Demetz  has  made  the  numbers  in  each 
of  Ids  *'  families*'^rfy  through  any  mistake  of  his  own.  He 
bas  always  told  us  that  he  would  wish  the  number  to  be  twenty- 
fivCy  but  that  the  smaller  the  number  the  more  expensive  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  ''  family ;"  and  as  he  depends  upon  sub- 
scriptions for  this  maintenance  he  cannot  increase  the  expense 
of  his  "  families*'  beyond  a  certain  point. 

These  are  very  small  errors  in  the  Beport,  and  the  promoters 
of  the  Cork  Beformatoiy  may  well  fed  proud  of  their  President, 
and  of  the  noble  example  shown  by  them,  and  by  their  good 
city,  to  Ireland. 

The  Bristol  Bagged  School,  on  St.  James's  Back,  is  well 
known  to  roost  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Miss 
Carpenter's  labors  in  the  Reformatory  cause.  From  tlie 
Eleventh  Annual  Report^  that  for  1857,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing passages.  The  Committee  of  Couucii  have  given  just  £50 
to  this  school,  when  from  its  requirements,  and  through  its 
services,  it  should  have  received  at  least  £150. 

Thb  Managers  of  this  School  regret  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  its 
action  and  efficient  operations  they  should  be  compelled  to  make  a 
special  appeal  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  cause  for  liberal 
pecuniary  aid,  not  only  to  pay  a  large  balance  due  to  the  Treasurer 
for  the  past  year,  but  to  insure  the  existence  of  the  School  tn  its 
present  condition,  one  which  they  believe  has  never  been  exceeded, 
or  even  equalled  in  past  years. 

The  cause  of  this  most  unexpected  position  of  the  pecuniary  state 
of  the  School  is  as  follows : — 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  Report,  that  on  June  2,  1856,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  passed  a  Minute  in  aid  of  *•  Bagged 
and  Reformatory  Schools,"  by  which  liberal  assistance  was  offered, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  Schools. 

As  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  three  of  whom  had  in 
succession  closely  examined  the  School,  had  uniformly  borne  a  high 
testimony  to  the  Master  and  Mistress,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction 
fvith  the  efforts  made  to  enforce  obedience,  cleanliness,  and  order  in 
the  School,  and  the  result  of  those  efforts  on  the  children,  the  Mana- 
gers proceeded  at  once  to  act  on  this  Minute.  They  increased  the 
salary  of  the  Master,  which  they  considered  due  to  one  who  had  for 
ten  years  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  School,  and  on  whom  its 
efficiency  mainly  depended ;  they  engaged  an  Assistant  Master,  es- 
pecially with  the  view  of  carrying  on  better  the  Industrial  depart- 
ment of  the  School,  on  which  the  Committee  of  Council  judiciously 
lay  great  stress,  and  of  throwing  regular  help,  which  was  greatly 
needed,  into  the  Evening  School ;  and  they  engaged  aa  Assistants 
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in  the  Juvenile  and  Infaat  Schools  two  young  women,  who  were 
deMrous  of  preparing  theaiselves  to  be  Teachers,  in  the  place  of  the 
two  Pupil  Teachers,  whofHf  discontinuance  had  been  recommended 
by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools.  In  his  official  report  he 
says, — <*  I  thinic  it  a  dangerous  place  for  training  Apprentices,  espe* 
dally  when  the  Pupil  Teachers  reach  a  critical  age  ;  but  I  Mtmoe  it 
to  be  as  good  as  any  R/^ged  SchtttU  can  he  made.**  Such  increase  of 
staff  necessarily  involved  considerably  additional  outlay,  bat  it  wa^ 
calculated  that  this  would  be  fully  met  by  the  increased  aid  promised 
by  the  Council. 

But  to  the  surprise  and  perplexity  of  the  Oommittoe,  early  m  the 
present  year,  the  following  minute  was  added  : — "  If  the  efttabltsh* 
ment  has  not  been  liaensed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  following 
Certificate  must  be  signed  by  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  :— 

*'  We,  the  undersigned,  being  two  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  •  •  •  •  have  satisfied  ourselves,  through 
the  Police,  and  by  other  means,  that  the  young  persons  received  into 
this  establishment  have  either  been  legally  convicted  o/cnme^  or  have 
been  accustomed  to  begging  and  vagrancy^  not  kaviug  any  k'tme  or  set^ 
tM  place  o/abode^  or  proper  guardianskip,  and  having  no  latrfal  or 
visible  means  of  subsistence.** 

It  is  evident  that  the  Committee  could  not  ask  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace  to  sign  this  Certificate.  A  Free  Day  School  cannot  m»ntain 
children  who  have  **  no  visible  means  of  subsistence,'*  nor  supply  a 
home  to  those  who  have  none  :  and  though  many  children  hav^  been 
received  into  the  School  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime,  if  they 
have  manifested  a  desire  to  change  their  course  of  life,  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  Reformatory.  And  howe%er 
di'ficient  we  may  consider  the  parental  care  exercised  over  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children,  we  should  not  be  prepared  to  ask  Magis- 
trates to  declare  that  they  have  satisfied  themselves  *'  that  the  child- 
ren had  no  proper  guardianship." 

Existing  Minutes  under  which  the  St.  Jaules's  Back  School  had 
received  aid  in  former  years,  having  now  been  cancelled  as  rc>rarded 
Ragged  Schools,  the  Committee  were  thus  virtually  excluded  from 
any  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grants.  After  some  correspondence, 
however,  on  the  subject.  Her  Slajesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  under 
the  Minutes  of  June  2nd,  1666,  Jelinger  Symonds,  Esq.,  In^pi*ctor 
of  Union  Schools,  was  sent  to  inspect  that  at  St.  James ':>  Ba^k- 
Though  he  reported  that  the  School  is  under  fair  discipline,  and 
containing  the  class  of  children  contemplated  by  the  Council,  yet 
bis  report  did  not  satisfy  the  Council  of  the  general  claims  of  ib« 
School  to  receive  aid  under  the  Minutes  of  June  2nd,  1866.  licr 
Majesty's  Inspector  having  requested  that  the  grants  might  not  be 
altogether  withdrawn  for  the  current  year,  a  grant  of  £45  «as  matk 
to  the  Infant  department  of  the  School,  the  mi.tress  bfing  certifi- 
cated, together  with  jf  13  for  the  rent  and  Industrial  Implement*, 
hut  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council  thus  wrote  to  the 
Managers  ; — **  The  rest  of  the  School  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
any  Minute  notr  infortf.  It  is  nether  a  Feidi'ig  School  for  onlcffiitM^ 
nor  an  Elewentanj  Svkcl  of  the  Lomnun  khat.     In  order  to  present 
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misconception,  1  am  to  state  expressly  that  if  the  School  continues 
to  be  orjTiinized  as  at  present,  it  will  not  receive  anj  grant  for  the 
year  ending  April,  1858.  The  grants  now  allowed  are  not  strictly 
regular,  and  will  not  be  admitted  as  a  precedent  for  others." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Committee  immediately  dismissed 
the  Assistant  Master,  substituted  an  Assistant  for  the  Infant  School 
Mistress,  and  gave  up  the  Evening  School,  placing  the  Industrial 
Afternoon  School  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Andrews,  thereby 
lessening  the  expenditure  of  the  School,  but  greatly  diminishing  its 
usefulness. 

Yet  the  Committee  could  not  contemplate  the  diminution  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  School,  which  must  be  the  result  of  this  unexpected 
withdrawal  of  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  without 
a  htrong  effort  to  obtain  some  modification  of  existing  arrangements, 
especially  as  they  considered  that  the  present  poj.ition  of  the  St. 
James's  Back  Ragged  School  involved  a  most  important  general 
principle,  viz.,  that  the  benefit  of  education  should  be  brous:?ht  to 
bear  on  a  large  class  of  the  population  hitherto  untouched  by  any 
other  agency  than  Ragged  Schools,  and  that  these,  carried  on  by  a 
larger  amount  of  voluntary,  pecuniary,  and  personal  effort  than  any 
other  Schools,  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  Parliamentary  Edu- 
cational Grants.  The  Managers  of  this  School  had  striven  for 
nearly  ten  years  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Minutes  framed  for 
Klementary  Schools  of  the  common  kind.  They  had  done  so  as  fully 
as  the  peculiar  nature  and  condition  of  the  children  permitted,  and 
valuable  testimony  to  this  was  borne  by  three  successive  Inspectors. 
But  their  utmost  efforts  had  proved  that  those  Minutes  were  utterly 
inapplicable  to  the  Rcigged  Schools,  which  were  now  excluded  from 
the  new  Minutes.  It  appeared  a  fit  time  to  bring  the  whole  subject 
before  the  Privy  Council  Educational  Committee.  A  Memorial 
was  therefore  prepared,  developing  this  principle.  It  was  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  Committee,  and  forwarded  to  £he  Managers  of 
other  Ragged  Schools.  It  was  signed  by  those  of  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Hull,  Ipswich,  Gloucester,  and  Cardiff.  This  Memorial 
wab  presented  to  the  Lord  President  on  the  4th  of  December,  by  a 
very  inflnential  deputation  headed  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  London 
Ragged  School  Union.  The  courteous  and  favourable  manner  in 
which  the  deputation  was  received,  and  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
give  every  hope  that  ere  long  arrangements  may  be  made  enabling 
buch  Schools  to  receive  their  fair  share  of  aid.  But  the  result  can- 
not of  course  be  as  yet  kno:?n,  and  the  Committee  must  therefore 
strongly  appeal  to  their  friends  and  the  public  for  the  means  of 
enabling  them  to  carry  on  the  School.  The  annual  outlay  for  the 
I>ay  and  Evening  Schools  in  an  efficient  state  cannot  be  less  than 
jtSiH) ;  the  present  subscriptions  do  not  exceed  £l40;  there  will 
therefore  be  a  deficiency  of  £160  on  the  current  year,  unless  prompt 
and  efficient  aid  be  given  ;  and  the  Managers  do  not  feel  that  it 
would  be  right  again  to  encounter  a  large  adverse  balance. 

The  nature  and  operations  of  the  School  are  as  follow: — The 
scholars  are  gathered  from  the  lowest  parts  of  Bristol.     A  portion 
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of  them  are  simply  extremely  poor,  and  unable  to  pa;  for  ichoolingi 
bat  the  laiver  number  are  so  low  in  habits  and  character,  that  when 
seen  in  their  ordinary  condition  in  the  streets,  it  would  appear  al* 
most  impossible  to  bring  them  under  good  School  trsintng,  yet  when 
in  the  School  they  make  such  efforts  to  improve  their  condition*  and 
are  so  orderly  and  attentive,  that  inexperienced  visitors  usually  inia> 
gine  that  they  must  belong  to  a  higher  class.  About  220  children 
are  taught  in  the  Day  School,  with  an  average  attendance  of  from 
70  to  90  in  the  Juvenile  School,  and  from  80  to  100  in  the  Infant 
School.  Of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  the  Committee  cso 
speak  with  satisfaction,  from  the  reports  of  three  successive  Inspec- 
tors, as  well  as  from  their  own  personal  knowledge  and  the  obeer> 
vations  of  visitors. 

The  Industrial  occupation  of  the  Afternoon  School  forms  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  expenditure  ;  but  it  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  education,  as  infusing  both  the  ability  and  the  will  to  work.  The 
completeness  with  which  these  departments  are  conducted  will  be 
seen  from  the  accounts  of  the  respective  Treasurers.  Many  of  the 
children  bring  their  dinners  with  them,  and  others  are  provided  with 
them  by  a  small  payment  during  the  winter  months  ;  these  remun 
in  the  play-ground  in  the  interval  between  the  Mominff  and  After- 
noon School,  and  are  consequently  withdrawn  from  tibe  bad  infloraces 
of  the  streets,  from  9  a.m.  till  4  p.m.  Notwithstanding  the  very  on- 
certain  resources  of  the  School,  the  Committee  felt  that  a  larger 
and  more  airy  play-ground  would  be  verv  important ;  they  there- 
fore accepted  the  offer  of  the  proprietor  oi  the  four  adjoining  houses 
to  remove  them,  greatly  enlarging  the  play-ground*  and  rendering 
the  premises  more  complete,  on  an  addition  of  £10  per  annum  to  the 
rent.     This  alteration  is  a  very  great  improvement,  not  only  by 

fiving  more  space,  but  by  the  withdrawal  of  continual  annoyance  and 
ad  influence,  arising  from  the  tenants  of  the  houses.  There  are 
also  outhouses  for  bathing,  washing,  and  wood  chopping.  The  Eveo- 
ing  School  has  been  temporarily  carried  on  at  private  expense,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Committee,  and  has  considerable  influence  for 
good  on  a  class  of  boys  too  old  for  the  Day  School.  The  Oirb* 
Evening  School  has  been  discontinued  for  want  of  funds. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  working  of  the  School.  Its 
actual  results  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  state,  but  it  is  certain  thai 
numbers  are  now.  useful,  self-supporting  members  of  society,  who 
owe  all  to  this  School;  that  numbers  are  thus  brought  nader 
Christian  influences  who  were  living  entirely  cut  off  from  the  res- 
pectable portion  of  society  ;  and  that  when  the  children  of  any  £uBuly 
have  continue<l  for  some  time  in  the  School,  a  decided  change  is 
visible  in  their  habits  and  character.  In  many  cases  where  the  elder 
children  have  been  convicted  delinquents,  the  younger  ones,  beiag 
kept  at  School,  have  turned  out  resp.ctable  members  of  society. 

If  our  reader  is  a  conventional  •'  gentleman,"  or  a  fuDy  de« 
veloped,  i.  e.  crinolined  ''  lady,"  ve  advise  him  or  her  never 
to  go  near  our  honored  friend,  Miss  Mary  Carpenter.  She 
will  &T9i  of  all  make  our  lady  or  gentleman  think  himself  so 
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small,  and  worllilesa,  and  vill,  secondly,  shew  him  howmucli  he 
could  doif  he  liked, that he,unhappj mortal, can neveragain think 
of  himself  as  he  thought  before.  Marj  Carpenter  is  not  Martha, 
nor  yet  is  she  Mary,  but  she  is  what  was  best  in  each.  Her's  is  an 
active,not  ''a  cloistered  virtue:"in  the  beautiful  life  of  a  Christian 
woman  she  shows  all  that  a  genuine  Christian  woman  may,  and 
can  do  ;  and  she  may  say,  in  the  noble  words  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
to  Lord  Carbery — "  My  work  here  is  not  to  please  the  specu- 
lative part  of  men,  but  to  assist  the  penitent,  to  strengthen  weak 
hands  and  feeble  knees,  having  scarce  any  other  possibilities  left  me 
of  doing  alms,  or  exercising  that  charity  of  which  we  shall  be 
judged  at  dooms-day.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  be  an  under- 
builder  in  the  house  of  Qod,  and  I  glory  in  the  employment. 
I  labor  in  the  foundations;  and  therefore  the  work  needs  no 
apology  for  being  plain,  so  it  be  strong  and  well  laid/' 

All  our  readers  are  fully  acquainted  with  Miss  Carpenter's 
School  at  Bristol,  the  Ked  Lodge  GirW  Reformatory,  and 
from  the  TAird  Report^  that  for  1857,  we  extract  the  following 
]>as»ages  :•— 

Tlie  financial  condition  of  the  School  is  verjr  good ;  ^300  have 
been  vested  from  the  year's  income  towards  the  eventual  purchase  of 
the  premises.  The  whole  outlay,  including  the  alterations  and  fur- 
nibbing  of  the  adjoining  Cottage,  is  only  X8dl  Is.  6d.  The,  average 
number  of  girls  during  the  year  is  56  |  the  whole  expense  of  eacli 
therefore  is  only  £14  16s.  9d.,  and  deducting  the  alterations  and  ad- 
ditional furniture  which  cannot  fairly  come  under  the  year's  expen- 
diture, is  only  £13,  When  therefore  a  sufficient  sum  is  vested  for 
the  eventual  purchase  and  present  rent  of  the  premises,  it  is  evident 
that  the  School  may  be  well  supported  by  the  Treasury  allowance  of 
i^  18  per  annum  for  each  girl.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been 
thought  right  to  decline  with  thanks  any  further  aid  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  trusting  to  the  additional  help  of 
voluntary  contributions  alone  to  place  the  Institution  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

The  Cottage  has  formed  a  very  important  addition  to  the  establish- 
ment. It  is  calculated  to  hold  eieht  or  nine  girls  with  a  Matron  ;  it 
i^  provided  with  a  wash-house  and  oven  for  bakinff  bread,  and  is,  in 
all  respects,  furnished  and  arranged  like  any  smalT  house  for  an  or- 
dinary family,  without  peculiar  means  of  punishment  or  confinement. 
Into  this  are  drafted  by  degrees  older  the  girls,  in  whom  most 
confidence  can  be  reposed,  and  who  are  best  prepared  for  domestic 
ht^rvice.  They  all  live  as  a  family,  being  occupied  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  various  departments  of  housework,  besides  baking  all  the 
bread  consumed  by  themselves  and  the  girls  in  the  Lodge.  They 
are  jlIso  taught  to  cutout  and  repair  their  own  clothes,  and  they  take 
a:^  far  as  practicable  the  position  of  young  servants  in  a  family. 
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The  Matron  does  not  lotk  up  her  stores  and  private  property  innr<> 
than  would  be  done  in  an  ordinary  hou^e,  and  sends  the  girU  out 
on  errands,  or  occasionally  leaves  them  alone  in  the  hoube,  without 
having  had  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  such  trust. 

The  increased  liberty  allowed  at  the  Cottage  hrm  in  some  instinw 
developed  evil  which  had  been  kept  in  check  under  the  stricter  dis- 
cipline  of  the  Red  Lodge,  but  generally  a  decided  improvement  is 
perceived  in  the  girls,  when  they  find  that  a  greater  responsibiliu 
rests  on  them,  and  that  their  future  prosp<:cts  are  directly  depeodeot 
on  themselves.  The  residence  in  the  Cottage  is  at  the  same  time  so 
true  a  test  of  fitness  for  entering  into  the  world,  and  a  preparation 
for  it,  that  it  will  generally  be  advisable  for  all  the  girls  to  past 
through  it  before  leaving  the  School.  No  girl  once  settled  at  the 
Cottage  after  a  month's  probation  has  made  any  attempt  to  abscond, 
nor  has  any  one  been  obliged  to  be  sent  back  to  Red  Lodge  for  per- 
severing misconduct.  The  difficulty  of  placiug  the  priHs  out  at  ser. 
vice  has  been  greatly  lightened  by  a  clause  in  Sir  George  Grey's  re- 
cent Reformatory  Bill,  pernntting  young  persons  in  Reformatories, 
who  have  gone  through  half  the  time  of  their  sentence,to  be  put  out  on 
trial  for  a  month,  before  application  is  made  for  their  discharge.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  five  girls  up  to  December  31,  1857,  and 
no  one  of  these  has  abused  the  privilege,  or  committed  any  di8hone5tT. 
Indeed  the  applications  for  young  servants  from  Red  Lodge  are  biw 
coming  more  frequent  than  can  bo  supplied.  Small  families,  where 
the  Mistress  herself  superintends  the  work,  are  found  the  most 
suitable. 

Before  entering  on  a  brief  f ketch  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in 
the  School  during  the  year,  a  few  incidents  may  be  mentioned  to 
prove  that  the  Reformatories  are  not  regarded  either  by  the  hon«t 
poor  on  the  one  hand,  nor  by  the  criminal  class  on  the  other,  as  i 
*•  premium  on  crime.**     In  a  neighbouring    Dajr    School  the  yoang 
daughters  of  two  very  poor  families,  where  the  mothers  with  dfficoltr 
found  for  their  children  the  needful  sustenance,  were  detected  in  pil- 
fering half- pence,  which  it  then  appeared  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  for  some  time,  making  excuses  at  home  to  account  for  tbe 
possession  of  money.     The  thought  occurred  to  the  Managers  of  the 
School   whether   these  two  little  girls  should  be  prosecuted,  with  a 
view  of  having  them  t^ent  to  a  Reformatory,   which   it  was  thoitfhi 
would    be  a  great  boon  to  both  parents  and  children.     It  was  mti- 
mately  determined  to  retain  the  girls  in    the  School,  inflicting  sait- 
able  punishment  on  them  and  to  summon  the  mothers  to  chastise  then, 
which  they  did,  grateful  that  their  children  were  not  expelled.   A 
short  time  after,  the  Red  Lodge  girls  were  permitted  to  he  present 
at  an  examination  of  this  \ery  School,  and  their  neat  appearance,  or- 
derly demeanour,  and  phyj>ical   condition   betoking  abundant  food, 
might  naturally  have  excited  envy  in  the  minds  of  these  parents,  and 
regret  that  their  children  had  not  been  placed  where  they  could  en- 
joy similar  advantages.     Instead  of  this  ^the  mothers  aftervards  n- 
pressed  to  one  of  the  Committee  the  gratitude    they  felt  when  the; 
looked  at  the  fifty  poor  ^irls  in  the  Reformatory,  that  their  childwi 
were  not,  like  those,  prisoners.     No  persons  have  expressed  greater 
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interest  in  the  School  or  desire  to  serve  it,  than  these  very  industrious, 
honest,  poor  persons,  who,  it  is  suppoj^ed,  are  aggrieved  bj  what  is 
done  to  rescue  these  outcasts.  While  they  acknowledge  that  they 
should  gladly  have  secured  for  their  children  similar  advantages  of 
truning  and  instruction,  they  have  expressed  warm  satisfaction  that 
these  unfortunate  children  were  so  cared  for,  and  have  proved  their 
sincerity  by  such  small  gifts  of  money  or  services  gratuitously  ren- 
dered as  lay  within  their  power.  The  "  honest  poor/*  daily  toiling 
for  their  own  children,  have  even  a  deeper  feeling  of  compassion  for 
these  misused  and  neglected  young  creatures,  than  those  whose  social 
position  places  them  entirely  beyond  their  sphere, — and  show  a  gene- 
rous sympathy  with  those  who  are  working  for  them.  They  are 
greatly  belied  in  this  mattter. 

With  respect  to  the  criminal  daas  themselves,  it  it  generally  for- 
gotten that  those  have  long  been  living  a  wild  and  unrestrained  life, 
prize  this  liberty,  law.less  as  it  is,  and  accompanied  with  every  kind  of 
privation,  even  more  than  those  who  are  habitually  accustomed  to  the 
restraints  of  society.     This  is  especially  the  case  as  regards  children. 
In  the  case  of  the  parents,  even  where  their  general  conduct  would 
betoken  rather  brutal  neglect  or  savage  hatred,  there  exists  also  a 
strong  instinctive  affection,  (if  such  it  may   be   called,   which   would 
never  deny  itself  for  the  future  or  even  present  good  of  their  chil- 
dren), and  a  strong  sense  of  the  possession  of  property  in  them. 
These  two  feelings  are  greatly  mortified  by  having  their  offspring 
taken  forcibly  from  them  and  placed  under  other  guardianship,  how- 
ever good  that  may  be  ;  and  when^  in  addition,  they  are  compelled  to 
pay  for  this  unwilling  abdication  of  nature's  rights,  the  punishment 
IS  severely  felt.     A  domiciliary  visit  to  the  homes  of  many   of  the 
Liverpool  girls  during  the  autumn,  was  a  strong  proof  of  this.  Though 
the  parents  were  generally  in  the  lowest  condition,  in  no  one  case 
was  the  removal  of  the  daughter  spoken  of  otherwise  than  as  a  severe 
domestic  calamity,  which,  in  some  instances,  had  left  permanent  ill 
effects  in  the  family  ;  at  the  same  time  grateful  appreciation  was  ex- 
pressed of  the  kind  care  bestowed  on  their  girl,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion, an  earnest  desire  that  she  should  not  return  to  the  scene  of  her 
misdeeds,  on  the  expiration  of  her  sentence.     The  same  feeling  isge- 
nerallv  manifested  in  the  letters  to  the  children  from  their  homes. 
But  the  notoriously  bad  woman,  whose  withdrawal  of  her  daughter 
(not  under  sentence)  from  Bed  Lodge  was  spoken  of  in  the  last  Re- 
port, writes  of  her  children  as  **  incarcerated  in   durance  vile,*'  t.e., 
under  senlenee  in  Reformatories,  though  in  the  same  letter  she  says, 
**  I  should  feel  highly  satisfied  if  my  daughter  Jane  was  under  your 
kind  protection  ;  her  age  is  8  years."    So  very  great  a  degradation 
IB  a  magisterial  sentence  to  a  reformatory  felt  by  those  who  hold  a 
decent  position  in  life,  that  some  tradespeople  who  are  utterly  unable 
to  manage  an  orphan  child,  or  prevent  her  from  being  taken   before 
the  bench,  begged  admission  for  her  as  a  volunteer,  they  themselves 
undertaking  the  whole  cost  of  her  maintenance,  which  has  been  faith- 
fully paid  in  advance  every  quarter. 

Nor  is  compulsory  detention  in  the  School  less  disliked  by  the  very 
poor,  whom  some  persons  most  erroneously  suppose  likely  to  incite 
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their  children  to  crime*  to  obtain  shelter  in  such  an  asTlnm.  Last 
aummer  a  wretched  little  street-sweeper,  having  been  through  mo- 
tiTes  of  compassion  taken  into  domestic  service,  committed  theft,  and 
after  a  second  ^ross  and  daring  act  of  the  kind,  ran  away.  In  the 
hope  of  saving  her  from  a  life  of  vice,  she  was  prosecuted  and  placed 
under  sentence  at  the  Bed  Lodge.  In  a  few  weeks  she  ran  awaj 
and  was  known  to  be  in  her  miserable  home.  The  parents  ahsolatelj 
refused  to  give  her  up,  alleging  that  she  had  been  punished  for  the 
offence  by  being  sent  to  Bridewell,  and  that  the  Magistrates  had  no 
right  to  punish  her  twice  for  the  same  offence.  No  arguments  or  en* 
treaties  availed,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  law  against  harbonring 
runawujs  from  Reformatories.  The  parents  preferred  to  keepherst 
home  in  vice  and  starvation.  Within  a  week,  however,  she  was  dis- 
covered begjiiing  with  the  younger  children,  and  was  apprehended 
and  sent  to  Bridewell,  for  a  month,  to  prove  to  both  parents  and  child, 
the  power  of  the  law.  iVbiP  the  poor  girl  is  thankful  for  the  benefit! 
thus  bestowed  on  her,  and  entreats  for  the  admission  of  her  joonger 
sister A  girl  was  sent  a  year  ago  to  Bed  Lodge  on  conditional  par- 
don ;  her  former  character  had  been  very  bad ;  after  a  previous  im- 
prisonment for  picking  pockets,  she  had  been  sentenced  at  Sessions  to 
a  yew't  imprisonment.  The  father  is  a  cab-driver.  The  girl's  im- 
provement, and  a  change  in  his  domestic  circumstances,  rendering  it 
probable  that  she  should  now  maintain  herself  honestly,  she  was,  at 
his  desire,  recently  sent  home  in  florid  health,  great  strength,  and 
with  respectable,  useful  clothing.  The  father  thus  writes  after  re- 
ceiving her, — •'  I  was  told  when  she  whent  tbeare,  she  wod  heave  the 
best  of  everything ;  1  find  it  quit  different  •  •  as  to  her  living  sod 
clothing  it  quit  disgraceful  *  *  I  have  a  cat  in  my  house  as  better  vit- 
ties  every  day  ore  is  lift  and  what  the  child  as  had  ever  sin  her  hath 
been  theare  and  if  I  have  knew  it  she  never  shud  whent  tbeare 
I  was  quit  Ashame  to  see  her, — Please  to  answer  this  letter  as 
soon  as  possible  if  not  I  heave  a  friend  that  will  write  for 
roe  to  sir  georg  gray  and  will  state  to  him  everj  parcnailes  [par- 
ticular ?j  about  the  child."  This  shows  the  importance  of  compelling 
payments  from  parents,  many  of  whom  are  living,  as  this  one  describes 
himself;  in  plenty  and  luxury  ;  also  it  proves  tnat  such  a  man  as  the 
writer  of  this  does  not  esteem  it  a  boon  to  have  his  child  in  a  Re- 
formatory even  instead  of  a  prison,  nor  is  the  fare  in  it  considered 
luxurious,  or  as  abundant  as  might  be  enjoved  at  home.  The  girl 
herself  had  spontaneously  written  the  evening  before  she  left  :— 
"  Dear  Miss  0. ,  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
for  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  with  me,  but  I  hope  you  will  for- 
gpive  me.     1  shall  be  very  sorry  to  leave  you." 

The  past  year  has  not  presented  as  great  an  amount  of  obvious 
progress  in  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  School  as  was  hoped 
at  Its  commencement.  The  School  had  been  very  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  numbers  ;  and  though  the  staff  was  abundantly  equal  io 
size  to  the  number  of  the  girls  in  the  School,  averaging  a  proportioa 
of  one  Teacher  to  ten  Scholars,  yet  tht  newer  members  of  it  were 
painfully  feeling  how  impossible  it  is  to  imagine,  without  actual  ex- 
perience, the  difBculty  of  inducing  habits  of  witiing  obedience,  on 
those  who  had  never  before  submitted  to  controul. 
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In  April)  the  Bed  Lodge  Cottage  was  opened  with  foor  girls,  and 
these  were  gradaailj  increased,  until  in  August  they  amounted  to 
eight.  For  some  time  it  was  rather  diffieult  to  make  these  girls  un* 
derstand  their  exact  position,  espeoially  as  their  kind  Matron  made 
them  feel  as  a  family,  rather  than  a  School;  but  gathering  experience 
from  every  failure,  a  gradual  improvement  in  tone  of  feeling  has 
been  manifested,  until  at  the  present  time  they  appear  quite  sensible 
of  the  advantages  they  enjoy,  and  grateful  for  them.  It  is  found  ad- 
visable to  keep  these  girls  as  much  as  possible  distinct  from  those  in 
the  Bed  Lodge  permitting  them  to  join  their  former  associates  only  on 
special  occasions,  and  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  religious  instruction  ; 
they  have  also  trifling  distinctions  in  dress,  &c.,  which  are  prized  by 
girls,  and  in  various  ways  greater  privileges.  Thus,  promotion  to 
the  Cottage  is  an  object  of  great  ambition,  especially  as  it  is  a  certain 
step  towards  being  placed  out  at  service,  six  having  been  placed  out 
from  thence  oo  trial  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  This  se- 
parate house  aifords  also  the  very  desirable  power  of  giving  a  tem- 
porary home  to  girls  who  have  been  placed  out,  when  obliged  from 
ill  health  or  other  causes  to  leave  service,  without  causing  incon- 
venience in  the  large  establishment.  This  has  frequently  been  done^ 
particularly  in  the  case  of  skirls  who  had  left  during  the  former  year. 

The  death  of  two  little  girls  before  alluded  to  formed  a  solemn 
and  important  epoch  in  the  School.  The  first  sickened  in  the  early 
spring.  She  was  a  gentle  ^od  child,  beloved  both  by  Teachers  and 
Scholars.  It  appeared  as  if  filial  obedience  only  could  have  led  to  the 
theft  for  which  she  had  been  exposed  to  a  public  trials  for  she  left 
her  mother  and  sister  in  gaol,  and  many  were  the  secret  tears  she 
shed  for  them.  She  did  not  play  with  the  other  children,  but  spent 
her  little  earnings  and  her  leisure  time  in  knittiTtg  socks  for  her 
brothers  and  sisters.  Her  illness  was  long  and  painful.  She  had 
always  taken  special  delight  in  the  Word  of  God  and  in  prayer,  and 
now  these  were  her  great  comfort.  She  was  very  patient  and  quite 
resigned,  though  she  wished  to  live,  if  it  should  be  God's  will.  She 
was  tenderly  nursed  by  a  girl  who  was  full  of  violent  passions  and  vi- 
ctons  inclinations,  but  who  had  still  a  loving  heart.  While  she  was 
on  her  dying  bed,  the  other  received  an  unlooked  for  summons. 
She  had  always  shown  a  peculiarly  low,  vicious  nature,  very  lying 
and  at  times  spiteful ;  she  had  been  sent  for  arson  after  three  months' 
imprisonnient.  She  had  complained  of  slight  indisposition  and  had 
been  medically  treated,  but  expressed  herself  as  quite  able  to  ac- 
company her  companion  on  a  long  promised  excursion.  Happily 
this  was  refused,  in  two  days  peculiar  symptoms  appeared;  she 
soon  became  senseless,  and  on  the  third  day  breathed  her  last  with- 
out the  slightest  suffering.  The  dark,  low  expression  gave  way  to  a 
sweet  serenity,  and  an  almost  heavenly  smile  diffused  itself  over  those 
features  which  had  seemed  formed  in  earth's  coarsest  mould.  Never 
did  the  Angel  of  Death  release  a  prisoner  more  gently,  or  enter  a 
household  more  benignly.  **  The  Heavenly  Father  has  taken  your 
companion's  spirit  to  Himself/'  was  the  one  feeling  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  children.  All  the  arrangements  were  so  made  as  to  in- 
spire solemnity,  without  superstitious  dread,  into  their  minds.     At 
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their  roost  earnest  entreaty  tbej  carried  her  themselves  to  her  grave 
in  a  quiet  and  beautiful  ceraeterT  at  no  great  distaDce»  followed   bj 
all   her  Teachers   and  school-fellows.      Thej  sang  their  favourite 
hymn,  "  Heaven  is  my  home/*  with  faltering  voices  round  ker   open 
grave,  when  the  solemn  wordsof  prayer  had  been  uttered  over  the  closed 
coffin,  on  which  the  falling  clods  had  painfully  resounded.    The  other 
little  sufferer's  end  was  evidently  approaching  ;  the  mother   of  the 
departed  one,  though  dwelling  in  the  couDty»  made  no  effort  to  give 
one  last  look  at  her  child ; — but  the  prison  walls  prevented  thia   one 
from   having  a  loving  mother*s  arms  around  her  ;  for  the  period  of 
the  sentence  had  not  yet  expired.     The  case  was  represented  to  the 
Secretary   of  State,  with  an  earnest  entreaty  for  pardon,  and  an  in- 
timation  that  unle.«s  that  were  granted  speedily  it  would  be  too  late. 
With  most  kind  sympathy  in  the  Home  Office  the  prayer  was  granted, 
and  within  a  week  the  poor  mother's  arms   were  around  her  child. 
She  did  not  long  survive ; — her  looks  had  said,"  Now  lettest  Thou  Tfaj 
servant   depart  in   peace."      The  funerals  were  conducted  with  the 
greatest  simplicity   and  economy,  but  the  kindness  of  friends    put 
some  black  crape  oo  the  children's  bonnets  that  the  solemn    impres- 
sion might  not  soon  be  obliterated,  and  a  card  was  given  to  each  in 
memory  of  their  lost  companions,  with  an  appropriate  text  choceo  by 
tern  set  \es. 

These  peaceful  scenes  of  mourning  were  soon  to  be  snccccdcd  by 
very  different  ones.  The  Mistress,  whom  they  greatly  loved,  and 
who  had  shown  pecuiliar  tact  in  controuling  and  inflneocii]^ 
them,  as  well  as  devotion  to  the  work,  was  about  to  leave  Biq;1and 
for  a  distant  home.  Their  grief  was  excessive ;  and  manifested  it- 
self in  very  rebellious  conduct  to  her  successor,  who  had  been  very 
highly  recommended,  but  who  showed  herself  unfit  for  her  post*  aa 
well  as  utterly  incapable  of  managing  their  difficult  and  peculiar 
tempers.  Though  another  was  found,  who  in  diflerent  circumstances 
had  shown  considerable  power  of  influencing,  yet  a  month's  misrnle 
had  sown  many  tares  which  could  not  easily  be  uprooted.  Added  to 
this,  many  young  girls  who,  when  they  first  came,  had  fallen  into  the 
general  order,  now  laid  aside  the  controul  which  they  had  at  first 
imposed  upon  themselves,  and  displayed  the  natural  bad  dispositions 
which  they  had  at  first  striven  to  conceal.  This  will  not  eventually 
be  injurious ;  for  it  is  only  as  the  actually  existing  evil  is  fairly  gr«p> 
pled  with,  that  ultimate  reformation  can  be  hoped  for ;  but  for  the 
present  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  must  arise  when  these  re- 
pressed mischiefs  reveal  themselves.  The  rebellious  feeling  of  the  older 
girls  showed  itself  in  a  tendency  to  abscond.  A  first  offence  of  two 
older  girls  was  forgiven,  on  their  returning  penitent,  aa  well  as  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  others,  but  at  the  end  of  October  three 
of  these  again  absconded,  and  when  brought  back  in  a  few  boors  by 
the  Police,  showed  such  extreme  violence  and  insubordination  that 
it  waft  considered  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  household,  as  well 
as  right  for  themselves,  that  they  should  be  taken  before  the  Ma* 
^•strates,  who  sentenced  them  to  three  months*  solitary  confinement. 
rhe&e  are  among  the  panful  trials  connected  with  a  Reformatory. 
The  numberless  encouraging  and  touching  incidents  which  occur  in 
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it  and  relieve  the  miods  and   hearts  of  those  who  are  giving  to  it 
their   daily  labour   and   constant   watchfulness   and    anxiety,  can- 
not he  easily  described.  Nor,  indeed,  can  a  stranger  enter  into  the  joy 
of  seeing  the  first  awakening  of  true  penitence,  or  of  receiving  tlie 
yearning  of  grateful  love  from  these  once  forsaken  ones.      These  are 
the  soul's  secret  which  cannot  be  revealed.  Yet  it  may  be  mentioned 
what  deep  sympathy  the  children  felt  when  they  heard  that  the  house 
of  a  mechanic,  who  had  worked  on  the  premises,  had  taken  6re,   his 
wife   and  children  escaping  utterly   destitute   in  the  middle  of  the 
night.     They  subscribed  from  their  little  earnings   above   30s.,  and 
made  a  number  of  pretty  and  neat  articles  of  clothing  for  the  family. 
They  felt  amply  rewarded  by  being  permitted  to  present  them  when 
finished,  and  their  bright  looks  shewed  that  they  understood,  "  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."    The  children  shew  great  de- 
light in  their  Scripture  lessons,  and  manifest  great  attention  during 
the  services  of  religion.     Many  of  the  girls  who  for  sometime   were 
very  unsatisfactory,  now  manifest  an  evident   determination    to   im- 
prove ;  one  of  these,  indeed,  whose  mother  was  in  prison    when  she 
came  in  on  a  second  offence,  is  now  giving  much  satisfaction  in  service. 
Altogether  it  is  felt  that  decided  progress  has  been  made  in  the  gene- 
ral stability  of  good  order  and  right  feeling  in  the  School ;   that  the 
actual  results  have  more  than  ever  surpassed  our  hopes,   and  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  have  reason  to  thank  Qod  and 
take  courage. 

MART    GABPENTEB, 

Sdperintendimt. 
Bristol,  Feb,  3rd,  1856. 

We  have  frequently  referred  in  our  Record  to  the  Park  Rov 
Asylum  for  Hopeful  Discharged  Female  Prisoners  at  Bristol. 
\Ye  visited  this  Institution  last  October,  and  were  extremely 
pleased  with  its  details.  Our  satisfaction  was  certainly  not 
lessened  in  discovering  that  the  Lady  Superintendent  is  a 
Tipperary  woman.  Bj  the  way,  we  may  add,  that  the  master 
of  St.  James's  Back  is  an  Irishman,  and  the  mistress  of  work 
an  Irishwoman.  From  the  Fifii  Report  of  the  Park  Row 
Asylum,  that  for  1857,  we  extract  the  following  : — 

The  Park  How  Asylum,  as  we  stated  last  ^ear,  is  not  a  "  Refor- 
matory School,**  under  the  controul  of  Magistrates  or  of  Govern* 
ment,  but  a  Refuge  where  the  Hopeful  Discharged  Female  Prisoner 
(above  sixteen  years  of  age)  enters  by  her  own  free  will,  at  her  own 
desire,  and  under  a  willing  promise  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  the 
house,  whither  she  comes  oftWc^  from  Prison.  She  undergoes  at  firbt 
a  probation  of  three  wei^ks  or  a  month  in  her  dormitory,  associating 
gradually  during  this  time  with  the  other  inmates,  first  at  prayer  in 
the  chapel,  then  at  lessons,  and  lastly  at  meal  times.  If  after  the 
time  of  probation  she  is  still  willing  to  remain  in  the  Asylum,  she  is 
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then  fully  admitted,  and  receiTes  the  clothes  of  the  bouse.  Much 
benefit  is  derived  from  this  time  of  semi-seclusion,  as  the  candidate  b 
daily  visited  by  the  Lady  Superintendent,  aiid  by  the  Ladies  of  the 
Committee ;  and  great  moral  influence  is  thus  obtained  before  any 
free  intercourse  takes  place  with  the  other  inmates. 

The  employment  of  the  inmates  consist  of  all  sorts  of  hoasehold 
work  ;  washing,  cooking,  baking,  needle- work,  knitting  stockings  and 
socks ;  boys'  caps  are  also  made.  A  few  hours  are  daily  devoted  to 
religious  instruction,  reading,  and  writing  ;  the  first  elements  of 
arithmetic  and  geography  are  also  taught,  and  singing  of  psalms  and 
hymns  is  diulv  practised. 

Since  our  last  Report  family  washing  has  been  taken  in  at  the 
Asylum,  and  proves  to  be  a  healthy  and  remunerative  work  ;  the  net 
produce,after  deducting  payments  for  irooers,  messengers,  &c. ,  having 
been  in  less  than  six  months  £19:6:7* 

Seventy-three  pairs  of  stockings  and  thirty-eight  pairs  of  socks 
have  been  knitted  in  the  house  during  the  year,  being  principally  an 
order  received  from  the  Visiting  Justices  at  the  Bridewell,  for  which 
we  return  our  best  thanks.  The  profit  of  the  knitting  baa  been 
£6:  12,  of  other  w6rk  above  £11,  during  the  year. 

The  anniversary  sermon  in  commemoration  of  the  opening  of  the 
Asylum  was  preached  in  the  chapel  on  February  1st,  by  the  incum- 
bent of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  W.  Knight. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Marriott  has  continued  his  valuable  serriees  as 
chaplain,  officiating  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday  evenings. 

The  Rev.  U.  Montagu  has  also  continued  his  visits  to  the  Asjium 
in  tlie  absence  or  indisposition  of  the  Chaplain,  and  has  often  very 
kindly  conducted  divine  service  twice  on  the  Sunday. 

With  much  satisfaction  we  may  mention  to  our  friends  that  on  the 
day  the  anniversary  sermon  was  preached  at  the  Asylum  a  £5  note, 
folded  up  very  smalU  was  picked  up  by  our  youngest  inmate,  and 
immediately  handed  over  to  the  Lady  Superintendent,  by  whom  it 
was  restored  to  the  owner  on  her  calling  to  enquire  for  it  a  few  hours 
afterwards. 

Also  a  small  gold  brooch  having  been  drooped  by  a  lady,  while 
visiting  the  Asylum,  unknown  to  her,  it  was  found  by  one  of 
the  inmates  while  cleaning  the  room,  and  given  to  the  Lady  Superin- 
tendent, who  after  many  enquiries  at  last  discovered  the  owner. 
These  two  incidents  will,  we  trust,  speak  favourably  of  young  women 
who  may  through  want  of  education  or  other  causes,  have  deviated 
from  the  paths  of  honesty,  but  who  with  care,  kind  advice,  and  per- 
severing good  instruction,  do  not  prove  irreclaimable.  Ten  young 
women  have  had  respectable  situations  provided  for  them  this  year, 
and  in  two  instances  a  second  has  been  sent  to  the  same  place,  at  the 
special  desire  of  the  mistress.  Of  thes^e  ten  not  one  has  been  accused 
of  dishonesty,  or  again  brought  before  a  court  of  justice. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Asylum  forty  young  women  have  been 
sheltered;  in  this  year  twelve  new  cases  have  been  admitted. 

Seven  from  Bristol  Gaol, 

One,  for  a  week,  from  Bristol  Oaol, 

One  from  Bristol  Bridewell, 
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One  from  Shepton  Mallet  GaoI, 

One  from  Taunton  Gaol, 

One  from  Gloucester  Gaol. 

Twelve  have  been  provided  for,  and  ten  remain  in  the  house. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Oftborn,  Chaplain  of  the 
Bath  Gaol,  an  offer  has  been  made  by  our  Committee  to  leave  two 
or  four  dormitories  at  lys  disposal,  if  sufficient  subscriptions  could  be 
secured  in  Bath.  The  proposal  was  takea  into  consideration,  and 
Mr.  Osborn  attended  a  meeting  of  our  Committee,  and  expressed 
bis  hope  and  that  of  tho  Magistrates  of  Bath,  that  it  might  be  so 
arranged,  as  no  such  institution  as  ours  exist  in  Bath. 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Committees, 
held  on  the  20tb  of  January  last,  presided  over  by  W.  Miles,  Esq.  it 
was  agreed  to  purchase  a  piece  of  ground  offered  for  sale,  at  the 
back  of  the  Asylum  and  to  raise  the  requisite  sum  by  donations.  If 
a  sufficient  amount  could  not  at  once  be  obtained,  it  was  resolved  to 
accept  a  loan  offered  by  a  friend,  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  redeemable 
whenever  funds  should  permit.  The  cost  of  the  ground  was  nearly 
JC600;  donations  then  promised,  and  a  few  afterwards  obtained, 
amounted  to  £248:  14  ;  a  loan  of  £340  was  therefore  required  to 
effect  the  purchase,  and  has  been  obtained.  An  old  house  stood  on 
the  acquired  premises  ;  this  after  much  careful  thought  and  deliber- 
ation it  was  resolved  to  pull  down,  and  sell  the  materials,  thus  avoid* 
ing  all  expenses,  whether  for  repairs  or  taxes,  which  the  law  rent 
obtainable  might  not  always  cover ;  and  the  still  more  grave  objection 
which  letting  might  involve,  namely,  intrusion  upon  the  privacy  of 
the  Asylum  ;  the  principal  motive  for  the  purchase  having  been  to 
secure  a  large  garden  adjoining  the  Institution,  for  cultivation  and 
for  exercise. 

Accordingly  the  sale  was  advertised  in  the  newspapers  by  private 
tender,  the  Committee  excluding  the  pumps,  cisterns,  outside  Dound- 
ary  wall,  and  other  matters  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to  retain. 

Considering  the  bad  effect  of  the  ensuing  winter  upon  so  old  an 
house,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  the  lead  being  stolen,  which  had  hap- 
pened to  some  neighbouring  houses,  it  was  resolved  that  no  time 
should  be  lost. 

Mr.  Tucker's  offer  of  £60  was  considered  the  most  desirable,  and 
we  are  glad  to  record  that  all  the  conditions  named  to  him  have  been 
faithfully  carried  out ;  so  that  we  have  now  our  premises  clear,  sur- 
rounded by  a  boundary  wall,  and  including  the  large  addition  to  our 
garden  ground,  so  much  desired. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Calder  Farm  Reforraatory,  we 
have  placed  its  history  and  progress  before  our  friends,  and 
from  itfi  Second  Heport,  that  for  18o7,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing ufiefal  aod  interesting  pa9s»ge9  : — 

From  the  last  year's  Report,  it  appears  that  up  to  3 1st  December, 
1S56,  26  boys  had  been  received  under  detention  ;  24  more  have 
been  received  up  to  Deer.  31st.  1857  ; — 50  received  altogether; — 
besides  9  not  under  detention,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  Report, 
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As  regards  Instruction,  the  state  of  the  50  was,  on  admission,  as 
follows : — 

15  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  9  could  read  imperfectly,  bat 
not  write ;   12  could  read  and  write  imperfectlv  ;  8  could  read  welU 
and  write  imperfectly  ;  3  could  write  well,   and  read  imperfectly  ;   3 
could  read  and  write  well. 

As  to  social  condition,  19  had  lost  one  parent ;  4  both  ;  27  neither. 
16  were  more  or  less  without  parental  control ;  21  had  drunken  or 
otherwise  disreputable  parents.  As  to  age,  21  were  under, — ^29 
above — 14  years.  Of  the  50  received,  I  absconded  immediately 
after  admission.  Since  the  last  Report  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
this  boy  was  re-convicted  at  Liverpool,  and  sentenced  to  penal  lerTT- 
tude.  7  were  removed  to  other  Schools,  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  viz, :— 2  to  Market  Weighton  ;  1  to  Carlisle ;  4  to  the 
Reformatory  Ship,  Akbar,  Liverpool.  42  belong  to  the  School  31i>t 
December,  1857,  making  with  1  not  under  detention,  43— >the  pre- 
sent number. 

Of  moral  results,  it  is  yet  premature  to  say  much.  The  earliest 
admission  of  a  boy  under  detention,  dates  from  March  I9th,  1856. 
The  periods  of  detention  vary  from  2  to  5  years,  the  average  bein^ 
above  4.  Hence,  no  boy  under  detention  has  yet  been  placed  out. 
The  Managers  believe  that  the  improvement  apparent  in  many  of 
the  boys,  will  justify  an  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
their  discharge  before  their  full  period  of  detention  shall  have  ex- 
pired. But  they  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  exercise  the  utmost 
caution  in  thus  seeking  to  shorten  the  time  during  which  boys  are 
committed  to  their  care.  In  all  attempts  to  infuse  good  moral  and 
religious  principles,  time  is  requisite  that  they  be  thoroughly  wrought 
into  the  character,  so  as  to  be  acted  upon  habitually,  and  withstand 
temptation.  Time  is  needed,  even  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  soil  un- 
der favourable  conditions,  to  bring  it  to  maturity  ;  much  more  is  it 
needed  when,  as  in  the  Reformatory  School,  the  fallow  ground  has 
to  be  broken  up,  and  weeds  resulting  from  long  neglect,  bad  coonsel* 
or  worse  example,  have  to  be  eradicated. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  there  is  reasonable  gproand  to  hope 
that  a  boy's  good  impressions  are  confirmed,  and  he  shews  himself 
trustworthy,  handy ^  and  likely  to  be  useful  to  an  employer,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  he  should  be  placed  out,  both  to  make  room  for  others, 
and  that  he  may  get  into  the  way  of  earning  his  livelihood  more  in- 
dependently ;  and  also  on  higher  moral  grounds, — to  test  and 
strengthen  his  good  principles  by  engaging  in  the  actual  conflict  of 
life. 

The  object  sought  in  the  School  is  to  prepare  him  for  this  con- 
flict, not  by  cutting  off  all  access  of  temptation,  but  by  letting  the 
trial  come  upoo  him  by  degrees,  as  he  seems  able  to  bear  it.  Kept 
at  first  under  strict  surveiuance,  he  is  gradually,  as  he  shews  himaelf 
worthy  of  confidence,  trusted  out  of  sight,  sent  on  errands  to  less  or 
greater  distances,  entrusted  with  money,  &c.  In  no  instance  of  the 
last  kind,  and  very  rarely  in  any  other,  has  the  confidence  thos  re- 
posed been  abused.  One  boy  thus  employed,  having  found  ba]f-a> 
sovereign  which  had  been  accidentally  dropped,  immediately  brought 
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it,  though  his  ofBce  aa  meftsenger  gave  him  peculiar  facilities  for 
otherwise  disposing  of  it,  and  though  he  was  a  boy  of  ^hom  his 
master  before  he  came,  said,  that  he  could  not  trust  him  with  any- 
thing. 

Id  order  more  fully  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  gradual  re- 
admission  to  the  temptations  and  responsibilities  of  common  life,  s 
Tery  useful  discretionary  power  has  been  vested  in  the  Managers  of 
Reformatory  Schools,  by  the  Act  of  last  Session  (20  and  21  Vict.  c. 
^)-  ^7  §  18  of  this  Act,  they  are  empowered,  when  a  boy  shall 
faaye  been  half  his  term  in  the  School,  to  place  him  with  an  employer 
for  a  month  en  trial,  before  applying  for  his  absolute  discharge  ;  re- 
tuning,  during  that  period,  the  same  power  over  him,  in  case  of 
misconduct,  as  if  he  were  in  the  School ;  and  the  power  to  recall  him 
in  case  he  should  prove  unfit  for  the  situation,  or  it  for  him. 

There  are  several  boys  to  whom,  during  the  ensuing  year,  this 
course  would  be  applicable  ;  and  a  most  valuable  service  would  be 
rendered  by- any  one  who  would  kindly  look  out  for  suitable  situa- 
tions for  them, — ^particularly  as  farm  servants, — and  would  com- 
municate thereupon  with  the  Head  Master. 

The  chief  employment  in  the  School  is  farm  and  garden  labour, 
and  the  boys  are  found,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  take  to  it, 
with  a  cheerfulness  and  heartiness  which,  considering  the  very  dif- 
ferent course  of  life  which  most  of  them  had  previously  led,  is  sur- 
prising and  most  encouraging.  Willingness  to  work  may  be  said  to 
characterize  the  School  as  a  whole ;  and  new-comers,  though  often 
lazily  inclined,  catch,  more  or  less  quickly,  the  prevailing  habit. 

From  the  first,  each  boy  was  allowed  to  have  a  small  garden  of 
about  2  perches,  to  be  cultivated  by  him,  in  hi$  play  time,  for  his 
own  advantage.  Several  felt  the  benefit  of  this  so  much,  that  they 
applied  to  have  more  land,  paying  rent  for  it.  This  was  allowed  on 
certain  conditions,  as  to  good  cultivation,  &c.,  and  at  the  rate  of  6d. 
a  perch,  or  £4  an  acre.  Three-fourths  of  an  aere  have  been  occu- 
pied in  that  way  since  the  harvest. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  criminal  class  being  indolence  and 
the  reckless  expending  of  their  unlawful  acquisitions  on  immediate 
sensual  gratification, — ^this  small  allotment  system  affords  a  direct 
corrective,  in  that  it  requires  and  habituates  them  to  labour  and 
forego  present  gratification  (except  that  found  in  work  itself  when 
freely  undertaken))  with  a  view  to  a  remote  future  benefit ; — a  step, 
lees  trifling  perhaps  than  it  may  seem,  towards  initiation  into  that 
course  of  discipline  which  this  life  is  designed  to  be  to  them  and  to 
all. 

The  more  immediate  advantage  is  considerable.  The  boys,  having 
a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  bit  of  ground,  and  the  little  agricuU 
tural  operations  thereon,  which  they  feel  to  be  their  own,  acquire  a 
general  interest  in  such  operations,  which  carries  them  on  when 
working  for  the  School,  and  tends  to  form  in  them  that  real  liking 
for  work,  and  that  notion  of  doing  something  for  themselves,  which 
are  such  valuable  characteristics  of  the  honest  labourer.  The  last — 
the  sense  of  independence — is  one  which  requires  the  greatest  care 
to  foster,  as  it  might  otherwise  be  weakened,  in  an  institution  where. 
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fro II)  the  nature  of  the  case,  much  must  Dececsarilj  be  done  Jq?  the 
inmates. 

The  work  doDe  by  them  for  the  School  is  as  follows : — it  is  fouod 
that^  taking  the  average  of  the  older  and  younger  boys,  each  one 
digs  over,  during  the  working  dav  of  eight  hours,  of  tb«  land  io  oc- 
cupation, which  is  moderately  light,  from  4  to  7  perches,  according 
to  its  previous  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  depth  required  for  the 
intended  crop. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  present  year,  29  acres  of  land  were  taken,  in 
addition  to  that  previously  occupied  by  the  School,  making  in  all— 
36a.  2r.  26p. 

This  has  been  cropped  as  follows  .^^ Wheat,  8  acres  and  3  roods  { 
Beans,  1  acre  and  1  rood ;  Barley,  1  acre  and  I  rood;  Oats,  3 acres; 
Clover,  4  acres  and  2  roodb  ;  Potatoes,  3  acres  and  2  roods  ;  Turoips, 
2  acres  and  2  roods ;  Mangold,  2  acres  and  2  roods ;  Lucerne,  I  acre: 
Scotch  and  other  Cabbages,  3  roods ;  Carrots aod  Parsnips,  2  roods; 
General  Garden  Crops — Beans,  Peas,  Oniooi,  &c.,  2  acres ;  Boj»' 
Gardens,  26  perches  ;   Pasture,  3  acres  ;  Meadow,  2  acres. 

On  entry  to  the  new  land,  4^  acres  of  it  were  sown  with  wheat, 
and  4j^  acres  in  clover.  During  the  season,  all  the  rest  was  sown, 
and  all  the  crops  gathered,  by  the  boys,  under  the  charge  of  an  ad- 
ditional Labour  Master  for  the  farm,  with  these  exceptions.  On 
taking  the  additional  land,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  keep  one 
horse  for  carting  coals,  manure,  &c.  It  seemed  also  desirable  that 
boys  intended  chiefly  for  farm  labour,  should  learn  to  attend  a  bonfe^ 
The  season  being  advanced  when  the  additional  land  was  taken  in 
hand,  horse  labour  was  used  to  some  extent  in  gettioe  in  the  seed. 
The  hay  and  the  first  crop  of  clover  was  also  m&mn  by  hired  meo, 
the  boys  being  employed  in  making  hay  for  hire  on  neighbouring 
farms.  The  second  crop  of  clover  was,  however,  mown  by  tbeffl) 
and  all  the  other  work  of  the  farm  done. 

Since  harvest,  fifteen  acres  have  deen  dug  over  by  them,  io  prr- 
paration  for  the  Spring;  in  addition  to  14a.  1r.  26p.  prepared  sod 
sown  with  Winter  crops. 

The  School  was  visited  during  the  Spring  by  M.  de  Metx,  who 
spent  a  day  in  examining  it  with  the  minute  attention  to  details  sug- 
gested by  his  vast  experience ;  and  who  says  of  it,  in  a  letter  fiiMe 
received — 

"  Compliment  apart,  I  declare  to  you  that  it  seems  to  me  irapoMi- 
ble  to  be  placed  under  conditions  more  favourable  to  success,  eithsr 
as  regards  the  choice  of  your  Head  Master,  or  of  local  posiuoo." 

To  this  strong  testimony  as  regards  the  Head  Master,  the  Mana- 
gers add  their  own,  founded  on  another  year's  experience  of  bis  effi- 
ciency ;  and  also  express  their  great  satisfaction  with  the  wsj  in 
which  the  Schoolmaster,  Mr.  Crowther,  and  the  two  Labour  Me- 
ters, have  performed  their  duties. 
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From  the  Cork  Examiner  of  April  2nd.  we  take  the 
following  report  and  Editorial  notice.  This  is  really  to 
advance,  it  is  the  true  way  hy  which  to  succeed  in  ju- 
venile Eeformation  and  protection,  it  is  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  Beformatory  system — The  Patronage  Society. 

BENEVOLENT  APPRENTICING  SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  wm  held  yesterday,  at 
twelve  o'clock*  io  the  Dispensary  Housey  Gr«id  Parade.  Amongst 
thfgentlemen  present  were,  John  F.  Maguire^  M.P.,  N.  Mahony, 
Isaac  Julian,  Professor  England,  Dr.  O'Connor,  Dr.  Townsend,  * 
Robert  Scott,  George  Purcell,  W,  P.  Harris,  Edroood  M*Oarthy, 
B.  J.  O'Shaughnessy,  Thomas  Hayes,  Patrick  H^arthy,  James 
Hog>5,  J.  T.  Cleary,  G.  Smith,  William  D'Esterre  Parker,  Thomas 
Gall  we  V,  &c. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  O'Connor,  seconded  by  Mr.  N.   Mahony, 
the  chair  was  taken  by. 

Mb.  Wm.  Pbittib  Habxis. 

Mr.  B.  J.  O'Shaughnessy  read  the  following : — 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Benevolent  Apprenticing  Society  ftr 

the  year  endimr  3  {st  March,  1 858. 

In  making  their  first  annual  report,  the  Committee  of  the  "  Be- 
nevolent Apprenticing  Society**  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
congratulate  the  subscribers  on  the  complete  success  of  their  humble 
undertaking.  About  twelve  months  since,  a  few  gentlemen  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  orphan  children  reared  in  the  workhouse, 
their  good  conduct  and  intelligence  while  in  school,  and  their  expo- 
sure to  contamination  should  they  pass  to  the  able-bodied  class^  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  apprenticing  these  children,  while  they  were  still 
innocent,  and  of  becoming  their  guardians  for  a  few  years,  till  their 
acquaintance  with  the  world  might  enable  them  to  act  for  themselves. 
This  proposal  being  warmly  advocated  by  the  local  press,  was  rea- 
dily adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Cork  and  its  vicinity,  and  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  carry  out  its  objects  was  soon  subscribed. — How. 
ever,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  many  who  aided  the  undertaking, 
despaired  of  its  success,  from  a  conviction  that  boys  reared  in  com- 
parative idleness  would  not  be  got  to  submit  to  systematic  labour. 
We  are  happy  to  be  enabled  to  state,  that  this  verv  natural  appre- 
hension has  l>een  proved,  by  experience,  to  be  grounaless.  Of  twenty* 
one  boys  apprenticed  more  than  twelve  months  since,  not  a  single 
complunt  has  been  hitherto  made  bv  their  masters.  In  one  instance 
two  i^prentices  suffered  great  privatiuns^their  master  being  reduced  by 
domositie  misfortune,  from  comparative  affluence  to  distress.  Never- 
theless, they  were  willing  to  bear  everything  rather  than  return  to 
the  workhouse,  even  for  the  short  time  in  which  we  might  procure 
for  them  another  master,  such  was  the  spirit  of  independence  created 
in  these  boys  by  so  short  an  experience  of  its  value. 

These  facts  are  creditable  to  the  guardian?  for  the  excellent  train, 
ing  and  education  which  procured  these  results  ;  and  they  put  be- 
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vond  question  the  practicabUitjrt  as  well  as  benevoIenoe«  of  tbu  todety. 
It  is  probable^  however,  that  slight  differeoces  which  occasiooaltj 
arose  between  master  and  apprentice  would  have  passed  into  ooe 
open  rupture,  but  for  the  interference  of  members  of  the  committee, 
whose  visit  at  once  reconciled  the  parties.  This  practice  of  visiting 
the  homes  of  the  apprentices  periodically,  we  consider  the  maio 
feature  of  utility  in  the  society.  It  ensures  justice  from  the  master, 
and  tends  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  apprentice,  as  much  by  res- 
pect for  his  benefactor,  as  by  his  advice  and  counsel. 

This  duty  has  hitherto  devolved  on  a  few,  but  in  future  it  is  proposed 
that  it  be  divided  between  the  whole  committee,  each  two  members 
undertaking  the  patronage  of  a  certain  number  of  apprentices ;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  any  trouble  resulting  to  them  will  be  com- 
pensated by  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  so  much  good  realised  at  so 
small  a  cost. 

Seeing  the  good  which  has  already  resulted  from  this  experiment, 
we  would  recommend  that  a  similar  effort  should  be  made  to  rescue 
the  Female  Orphans  from  the  lethargy,  which  a  long  residence  io  a 
workhouse  is  sure  to  generate.  That  they  are  entitled  to  consido"- 
ation  at  our  hands  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  Inspector  of  Ns- 
tional  Schools  was  so  pleased  with  their  answering  at  a  recent  ex- 
amination, that  he  selected  four  of  their  number  to  become  Miit* 
tresses  of  National  Schools.  Whether  the  remainder,  nearly  their 
equals  in  school  learning,  and  not  their  inferiors  in  good  conduct, 
shall  remain  prisoners  for  life  in  a  Workhouse,  or  purchase  their 
liberty  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  or  wait  for  the  arrival  of  some  ^- 
culator  from  Caffraria  or  Australia  to  export  them  as  live  stock 
useful  to  the  new  colony,  depends  upon  the  subscribers  to  this  Society. 

The  Committee  are  confident,  that  by  a  little  personal  exertion  oa 
the  part  of  some  few  ladies,  aided  by  a  small  pecuniary  assbtaoce 
from  the  Society,  many  of  those  children  will  find  a  virtuous  home 
in  their  own  country,  where  their  intelligence  and  indoatry,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  boys,  may  reward  the  benevolence  that  gives  them 
shelter.  The  details  of  this  plan  will  be  submitted  by  a  member  of 
the  Committee. 

If  we  failed  in  everything  else,  we  have  succeeded  in  conferring  a 
good  name,  not  undeserved)  on  the  poor  children  of  the  workhouse ; 
and  if  without  it  the  highest  in  rank  are  degraded,  and  the  most 
successful  in  trade  are  sure  to  decay,  how  can  the  poor  rise  out  of  the 
difficulties  which  surround  them,  when  divested  of  it  ? 

We  might  urge  manv  arguments  derived  from  principles  of  econ- 
omy, to  recommend  the  oojects  of  this  Society  to  public  notice, 
namely,  the  coat  of  support  in  a  workhouse,  the  cost  of  emigratiiHi 
or  the  cost  of  punishing  or  reforming  a  criminal ;  but  we  would 
prefer  that  the  citizens  of  Cork  should  have  the  full  credit  of  uni- 
ting, from  feelings  of  Christian  philanthropy,  unmixed  even  with 
justifiable  selfishness ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  from  this  motive 
alone,  sufficient  charity  will  flow  to  confer  on  the  Society  ample  tuudt 
for  its  objects. 

Mr.  Maguire  said  that  he  had  been  just  called  upon  to  propose  the 
adoption  of  the  report ;  but   so   full  was  it  of  information  and  vi 
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interest,  that  it  reallj  left  nothing  for  him  to  add.  However,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  authoritatiTe 
proclamation  of  the  fact,  which  the  experience  of  the  last  twelve 
months  had  established,  that  although  a  poor  child  might  have  been 
reared  in  a  workhouse,  he  yet  was  not  entirely  beyond  the  pale  of 
society,  or  the  hope  of  social  redemption  (hear,  hear).  There  was 
at  that  moment,  and  had  been  for  some  time,  a  general  and  earnest 
feeling  throughout  the  city,  and  amongst  all  classes  of  its  citizens, 
in  favour  of  Reformatories — a  feeling  most  creditable  to  the  citizens 
of  Cork  (hear,  hear),  who  did  not  despair  of  redeeming  the  criminal 
child,  and  restoring  him  to  society  as  a  useful  and  valuable  member. 
And,  surely,  if  thev  did  not  despair  of  reforming  the  child  who  had 
fallen  into  crime,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  or  the  social  redemp- 
tion of  the  child  whose  only  crime  was  his  poverty,  caused  perhaps 
by  the  loss  of  a  parent,  and  not  by  any  fault  of  bis  own  (hear,  hear). 
Crime  brought  one  child  to  the  reformatory ;  poverty  brought  the 
other  to  the  workhouse.  They  did  not  despair  of  the  criminal  ; 
why,  then,  despair  of  the  pauper  (cries  of  "  hear,  hear")  ?  On  every 
ground,  of  common  sense,  economy,  humanity,  and  charity,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Benevolent  Apprenticing  Society  was  one  of  the 
roost  useful,  practical,  and  benevolent  institutions  that  could  possibly 
have  been  organised  in  the  city.  It  was  right  to  make  some  effort 
to  prove  that  a  residence  in  a  workhouse,  often  compulsory,  was  not 
degrading  and  debasing,  or  that  it  unfitted  the  child  for  any  useful 
or  creditable  occupation.  The  moment  the  human  plant,  that  was 
feeble  and  declining  in  the  barren  soil  and  uncongenial  atmosphere 
of  a  workhouse,  was  transplanted  to  the  vigorous  soil  and  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  freedom,  it  was  certain  to  expand,  and  develope  itself 
in  health,  in  strength,  and  in  energy  (cries  of  "hear,  hear")  For 
his  party  he  had  always  maintained  the  opinion,  both  at  the  Board  of 
Guardians  and  elsewhere,  that  the  best  money  expended  was  that  ex- 
pended in  the  industrial  and  literary  education  of  the  children  in  the 
workhouse  (hear,  hear).  Some  persons  might  cry  out  for  economy 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  training  of  those  children ; 
but  the  economy  which  would  reduce  the  number  of  schoolmasters 
or  schoolmistresses,  was  a  criminal  economy, — it  was  folly — it  was 
madness — it  was  an  injury  to  the  children,  an  injury  to  the  ratepayers, 
and  a  heavy  infliction  on  society  (applause).  The  more  that  was 
done  to  form  their  habits,  to  improve  their  morals,  and  to  add  to 
their  knowledge,  the  more  certainly  were  they  rendered  discontented 
with  their  dependant  position,  the  more  anxious  were  they  to  leave 
the  house,  and,  once  having  quitted  its  walls,  the  more  determined 
were  they  to  remain  outside,  supported  by  their  own  industry  (hear, 
bear).  The  fact  that  some  of  the  twenty-one  bovs  who  had  been 
rescued  from  the  workhouse  by  the  society,  had  submitted  to  the 
severest  privations,  and  perhaps  to  the  harshness  or  even  the  tyranny 
of  those  to  whom  they  had  been  apprenticed,  proved  their  anxiety  to 
leave  the  workhouse.  If  indeed  our  respected  secretary  reported 
the  same  of  those  boys  who  had  not  turned  out  well— -if  he  had  to 
say  that  there  had  been  four,  or  six,  or  even  ten  failures,  we  should 
not  still  have  been  surprised,  nor  ought  we  have  been   disappointed 
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(hear,  hear)  ;  we  should  have  attributed  those  failures  to  the  im- 
perfectioo  of  oar  common  Dafitre,  Bat  there  has  not  been  a  faiiare 
at  all  (hear,  hear).  The  masters  were  not  perfect,  nor  were  the 
boys  augels  ;  still  there  was  not  a  single  instance  in  which  the  society 
had  to  record  a  failure.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  report  was 
the  most  cheering  that  could  bj  possibility  be  presented  to  the  society ; 
and  with  such  a  report  before  them,  the  public  were  bound  to  a&sist 
the  present  effort,  and,  by  contributions  as  well  as  hj  active  co-oper- 
ation, advance  the  objects  of  the  society  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.   Thomas  Hayes  briefly  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
which  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Bobert  Scott  said  he  had  been  requested  to  propose  that  "The 
thanks  of  this  meeting  are  due  to  the  committee  for  the  past  year 
for  the  attention  which  they  have  given  to  the  business  of  the  society, 
and  for  the  exertions  which  they  have  so  successfully  made  to  effect 
the  objects  for  which  the  society  was  constituted.**      It  was  scarcelj 
Decessary  for  him   to  say  anything  in  support  of  that  resolation. 
The  report  which  had  been  read,  spoke  sufficiently  of  the  efforts  made 
by  the  committee  ;  and  the  success  that  attended  those  exertions 
was  a  matter  of  congratulation,  and  should  excite  the  public  to  a 
deeper  and  greater  interest  in  so  laudable  an  institntion  (hear,  hear). 
It  was  a  very  pleasing  fact  that  after  having  apprenticed  twenty-ooe 
poor  children,  none  of  them  had  acted  in  a  way  to  bring  discredit 
upon  themselves  or  upon  those  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  them 
(hear.  hear).     If  twenty -one  of  a  better  class  of  children  were  ap- 
prenticed, it  would  not  be  surprining  if  they  turned  out  unsatisfactoi7, 
and  when  they  found  a  number  of  boys',  who  were  confined  for  a 
considerable  period  in  a  workhouse,  distributed  amongst  different 
parties,  and  ail  turn  out  well,  it  spoke  very  highly  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  description  of  training  that  fitted  them  to  fill  their 
situations.     The  humbler  persons  were,  the  more  ought  their  desire 
for  advancement  be  encouraged  (hear,  here).      The  society  was 
worthy  the  regard  of  everv  benevolent  person  in  Cork,  and  Cork  was 
famous  for  the  exercise  of*^  benevolence.      There  was  scarcely  any 
cause  worthy  of  support,  that  wa«  not  assisted  (hear).     He  was  sore 
then  the  object  of  tne  society  required  only  to  be  known  to  command 
a  larger  share  of    public  interest  and  subscriptions.      He  need 
scarcely  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  taking  Toung  persons  out  of 
the  workhouse  and  placing  them  in  a  position  of  making  a  livelihood 
for  themselves  and  becoming  respectable  members  of  society  (hear). 
After  some  iiirther  remarks,  Mr.   Hcott  concluded  by   moving  tbr 
resolution. 

Mr.  George  Purcell  seconded  it. 

It  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  ToM^nsend  said  he  had  been  requested  to  propose  that  the 
following  gentlemen  be  the  committee  for  the  coming  year.— 
T.  G.  French,  president ;  R.  J.  O'Shaughnessy,  Hon.  Sec. ;  J 
England,  Dr.  W.  0.  Townsend,  I.  Julian,  T.  Hayes,  P.  Hegart^t 
G.  Purcell,  T.  Gallwey,  N.  Mabony,  Francis  Lyons,  Dr.  O'Connor, 
and  Alderman  Robert  8cott."  After  the  able  speeches  the  xueetii^ 
had  heard,  he  need  not  say  a  word.      Any  one  conversant  with  the 
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interior  of  a  workhouse  niuAt  perceive  with  g^Mt  satisfaction  the 
prospect  of  getting  the  little  hoys  oat  of  it.  He  hoped  an  effort  would 
be  shortly  tnadu  in  behalf  of  the  girls  as  wdU  (hear).  lie  could  not 
see  what  crime  it  was  to  U>  poor,  and  he  did  not  see  why  any  one  of 
these  poor  little  boys  should  not  aspire  to  high  positions  (hear,  hear). 

Professor  England  seconded  the  proposition  which  was  carried. 
«  Mr.  Mahony  stated  that  la^t  year  the  sum  of  £90  was  expended, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £60.     Tbi^  balance  would  not  exactly  pay  the 
instalments  coming  on,  but  they  would  not  be  due  before  the  end  of 
two  years. 

Mr.  Maguire — What  is  the  amount  of  the  fee  ? 
Mr.  Mahony — £5» 

Mr.  Maguire*— Are  they  all  at  mechanical  employments  ? 
Mr.  Mahony — Yes ;  we  have  got  no  suitable  offers  for  farmers. 
Mr.  Maguire — Mr.  Parker  lays  he  could    g^et  a  few  on  board 
the  Wizard.     I  got  eight«or  nine  from  the  Dungarvan  workhouse  on 
board  her. 
Mr.  O'Shaughnesst — And  thera  were  six  from  our  own  workhouse. 
Mr.  Mahony  thought  that  the  boys  who  Mr.  Magfuire  got  engaged 
had  a  special  advantage  over  the  boys  of  the  Cork  workhouse. 
Mr.  Maguire-— Well,  they  were  certainly  the  sons  of  fishermen. 
Mr.  Mahony— They  weigh  the  boys  before  they  take  them  on  board 
those  vessels.     Mr.     French  got  a  little  fellow  engaged,  by  putting 
a  piece  of  lead  in  his  trowsers  in  order  that  he  might  weigh  heavier 
(great  laughter).     Mr.     Mahony  continued  to  say  that  ie  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  society  to  take  up  the  girlsi  and  thev  hoped  to  be  able 
to  hire  them  out  as  servants  by  the  intervention  of  the  ladies  of  Cork, 
whose  aid  the  society  solicited  (hear,  hear).     There  was  to  be  an  ex- 
amination of  the  girls  on  Thursday,  at  which  there  would  be  a  large 
attendance  of  ladies,  and  he  was  certain  the  moment   they  saw  the 
little  girls,  so  clean  and  nice,  they  would  forward   the  view  of  the 
society,  (bear,  hear). 

Mr.  Hogg  said  there  was  a  great  want  of  domestic  servants,  and 
from  what  had  been  seen  and  heard  of  the  boys,  he  was  sure  any  ef- 
fort to  advance  the  girls  would  be  sucoeesful.  There  was  no  em- 
ployment that  could  be  obtained  but  that  contemplated,  every  me- 
chanical business^  such  as  shirt  making,  being  done  away  with.  He 
(Mr.  Hogg)  knew  the  men  to  whom  the  boys  had  been  engaged,  and 
he  could  say  it  authoritatively  that  it  was  surprising  there  should  be 
no  complaint. 

Dr.  O  Connor — Though  we  could  not  say  there  was  no  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  boys,  still  there  was  no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  men, 
perhaps  owing  to  misfbrtune.     We  do  not  wish  to  overstate  things. 

Mr.  Mahony  said  there  would  not  be  the  same  liability  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  masters  in  future  as  there  had  been  at  first,  because 
they  were  then  afraid  of  the  boys. 

Mr.  Julian — Indeed  they  turned  out  better  than  ourselves  ex- 
pected. 

Mr.  Mahony—* As  to  the  girls,  a  committee  of  the  Guardians  have 
it  in  contemplation  to  give  the  children  of  two  years  old,  or  just 
weaoe<i,  to  well  conducted  girls  in  the  first  class  to  take  as  nurse- 
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lings,  and  by  thai  ineao8  tbej  will  be  habituated  to  the  care  of  joang 
children  (hear,  hear).  The  particnlarft  have  not  been  arranged  jet. 
There  must  be  a  ward  for  these  pirls.  With  r^^d  to  the  male  and 
female  schoolsy  the  Christian  Brothers  are,  1  believe,  the  best,  but  I 
have  never  seen  a  poor  6chool  to  equal  the  workhouse  schools  (hear, 
hear).  As  for  the  funds  I  have  no  fear  on  that  point.  There  were 
many  places  that  we  did  not  go  to  at  all  last  year,  for  instance,  the 
Weigh-bouse,  a  very  liberal  place ;  and  then  we  did  not  ask  the  pro- 
fesional  gentlemen  living  on  the  South  Mall. 

Mr.  Smith  was  pleased  that  the  girls  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
society,  for  he  perceived  by  the  new  law  that  when  they  came  to 
the  age  of  15  they  were  obliged  to  leave  with  the  able-bodied.  Thi^ 
therefore,  was  the  time  to  make  exertions,  previous  to  the  law  betog 
carried  out. 

Dr.  O'Connor  said  he  thought  that  even  if  the  poor  law  gave  the 
Guardians  the  power  of  apprenticing  the  children,  the  present  chari- 
table and  benevolent  system  was  better  (hear,  hear).  It  would 
raise  the  society  beyond  mere  legislature.  Still  the  poor  law  was 
undoubtedly  charitable  in  the  extreme.  It  was  written  over  the 
work-house  entrance, "  no  man  need  starve";  it  was  the  citadel  of 
the  poor  man  ;  the  place  where  the  old  man  may  obtain  an  asylum, 
where  young  women  could  be  reared  without  contamination,  where 
the  sick  are  received  and  treated  admirably  (hear).  Therefore,  the 
poor  law  was  a  grand  institution  and  failed  only  in  one  point,  and 
here  the  society  stepped  in,  and  showed  that  poor  children  were  not 
out  of  the  pale  of  society  because  they  were  in  the  workhouse.  The 
training  of  those  children  was  admirable,  but  it  would  be  fruitless 
had  not  the  society  stepped  in.  The  ship-bailder  erected  the  ship 
but  had  not  prepared  anything  to  launch  ner — so  the  young  inmates 
of  the  workhouse  were  trained  b^  excellent  instructors,  but  nothing 
was  done  to  launch  them  into  society  (hear,  hear).  He  was  convinced 
the  expenditure  this  vear  would  be  much  less  than  that  of  last. 
The  guardians  would,  ne  was  sure,  clothe  the  children  to  be  appren- 
ticed not  in  paupers'  clothing,  but  as  became  young  persons  entering 
into  life.  It  was  the  intention  to  place  the  girls  in  respectable  trades- 
men's families  for  twelve  months  without  any  wages,  and  ladies 
would  visit  them  frequently,  and  ascertain  how  they  conducted  them- 
selves. It  was  a  source  of  astonishment  that  the  farmers  did  not  ap- 
ply  for  the  boys,  because  they  would  be  most  useful  to  them,  both  m 
keeping  their  accounts  and  instructing  their  children. 

Mr.  Mahony — The  farmers  are  proverbially  slow.  Mr.  Mahony 
then  stated  that  last  year  there  were  only  fifteen  guardians  on  the 
subscribers*  list,  but  at  the  board  meeting  on  Wednesday  he  got 
eleven  new  subscribers. 

Mr.  Hogg— Allow  me  to  ask  whether  you  apply  for  a  donatioB  or 
subscription  ? 

Mr.  Mahony — A  donation. 

Dr.  O'Connor — But  it  is  virtually  a  subscription. 

Mr.  Maguire^What  is  the  average  cost  of  maintainii^  a  pauper  in 
the  workhouse? 

Mr.   Mahony — £7  a-year ;  but  that  is  exclusive  of  general  charges 
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Mr.    Gallwey  having  taken  the  second  chair,  thanks   were  given 
to  Mr.  Harris,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  Benevolent  Apprenticing  Society  has  already  successfully  vin- 
dicated its  claim  to  the  support  of  the  citizens  of  Cork,  whether  they 
are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  mere  motives  of  prudence  and  economy, 
or  animated  by  the  loftiest  impulses  of  charity  and  benevolence.     It 
has  already  rescued  21  boys  from  the  moral  stagnation   and  social 
death  of  the  workhouse,  and  added  them  as  so  many  useful  and  self- 
supporting  members  to  the  community      It  has  rescued  these  21 
children  from  the  dismal  fate  that  awaited  them  the  moment  they 
reached  a  certain  age,  and  were  drafted  from  the  juvenile  to  the  adult 
class ;  and  it  has  relieved  the  rate-payers  of  the  burden  of  their  sup- 
port,  not  for  a  single  year,  but  in  all  probability  forever.     We  admit 
this  latter  is  the  smallest  consideration  with  us  ;  still  we  by  no  meaus 
deny  its  importance  as  an  element  in  the  consideration  of  the  rate- 
payer, and  upon  pecuniary  grounds,     For  instance,  the  annual  cost 
of  supporting  these  21  boys  was,  at  £8  a-head,  £168.     This  cost  was, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  supplied  out  of  the  rates  levied  on  the  industry 
and  property  of  the  union,  or  electoral  division,  as  the  case  may  have 
been.     Ijet  us  suppose  that  no  such  attempt  had  been  made  as  that 
which  has  turned  out  so  successful'y.  The  result  would  have  been  sim- 
ply this — that  these  21  boys  would  have  grown  up  in  apathetic  idle- 
ness, demoralised  and  contaminated  by  association  with  the  broken 
down  class  technically  termed  able-bodied  ;  and  that  ten  years  miurht 
have  past  over  their  heads  before  they  relieved  the  rate-payers  of  the 
burden  of  their  support.     What  would  the  cost  of  their  s^^^port  for 
these  ten  years  have  been  ?     No  less  a  sum  than  £1,680  1     Kven  if 
tbpy  remained  hut  Jive  years  in  the  workhouse,  the  cost  of  their  sup- 
port, in  food  and  clothin<^,  would  be  £840.     And  yet,  for  a  present 
outlay  of  £2  or  £3  ahead,  these  boys  have  been  removed  from  the 
heavily  burdened  shoulders  of  the  rate-payers,  aud  planted  firmly  uq 
their  own  legs,  as  self-supportin;^  members  of  the  community.     Here, 
at  once,  is  an  economical,  a  social,  and  a  moral  result  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  individual,  to  the  rate-payer,  and  to  society.     But 
let  the  promoters  of  this  wise  and  most  benevolent  scheme  be  supplied 
with  additional  means  of  usefulness,  and  they  will  be  enabled  to  dim- 
inish the  load  of  the  rate-payer's  burden  in  a  far  greater  degree,  and 
add  many  more  members  to  the  ranks  of  reproductive  industry.     For 
every  shilling  they  receive,  they  u  ill   return  twenty  shillings  to  the 
community.     Like  good  seed  in  a  rich  soil,  it  will  be  certain  to  bring 
forth  an  abundant  harvest.     Even  then,  were  it  only  on  economical 
grounds,  the  society  ought  to  be  zealousy  supported  by  the  public. 
But  read  the  report,  and  see  how  faithfully  these  21  poor  boys  have 
repaid  the  prudent  bounty  of  their  benefactors.     In  all  cases  they 
have  done  well — in  some  instances  gallantly  battling  with  misery  and 
privation,  the  result  of  depression  of  trade,  and  dearth  of  employment. 
Kow,  let  us  ask,  could  more  than  this  be  said  fur  the  sons  of  people 
in  decent  circumstances — for  boys  delicately  brought  up,  andcarefuily 
trained  under  the  eyes  of  anxious  and  vigilant  parents  ?     Would  there 
have  been  no  single  failure  in  their  case?     Surely,  this  almost  mir* 
aculous  success  of  an  experiment  which  even  the  sanguine  regarded 
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with  anxiety,  oufi^bt  to  remove  all  farther  doubt  from  the  mind  of  the 
public,  and  satisfy  tbem  that  here  is  a  practical  means  of  dimtni^iog 
the  dead  load  of  pauperism,  aod  preveoting  the  fatal  growth  of  the 
pauper  child  into  the  pauper  adult     It  will  be  seen  that  the  same 
plan  is  about  being  adopted  with  the  female  children  of  the  house; 
and  that,  in  order  to  render  the  experiment  as  certain  as  possible  of 
success,  a  probationary  training,  suited  for  the  future  child's  maid 
and  domestic  servant>  is  to  be  given  in  the  establishment^  so  soon  as 
arrangements  to  that  effbct  can  be  carried  out.     There  is  one  feature, 
however,  in  the  scheme  which  we  must  not  omit  to  notice— namely, 
the  watchful  care  of  the  Society  over  the  apprentice  daring  the  mwt 
trying  period  of  his  career — ^the  influence  which  its  members  exercise 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  master  towards  the  apprentioe^—and  the 
consci<»usness  that  the  latter  is  made  to  have  of  his  not  being  without 
kind  and  anxious  friends  in  the  world.    In  all  other  respects  the 
scheme  is  wise,  practical,  and  humane,-^here  it  rises  to  the  lofty  height 
of  Christian  charity.     We  shall  only  add  this  single  remark,  that  if 
the  juvenile  criminal  be  worthy,  as  he  clearly  is,  of  the  ay mpathy  and 
succour  of  the  benevolent,  who  contrive  all  kinds  of  institutions  for 
his  conversion  and  restoration  to  the  paths  of  virtae  and  the  ways  of 
industry  ;  the  poor  child,  who  has  never  committed  smy  offence  what- 
ever, and  whose  only  crime  is  his  poverty  or  his  state  of  orphanage,  is 
not  the  less  worthy  of  sympathy  and  succour ;  and  that,  of  the  two, 
the  innocent  and  guiltless  child  has  the  stronger  claim  upon  the 
assistance  and  protection  of  the  community. 

CERTIFIED  INDUSTRIAL  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  the  31st  day  of  Deconber, 
1857,  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education. 

Their  Lordships  having  had  under  consideration  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  relative  to  Reformatory  Schools;  viz.  :^^ 

17  &  18  Vict.  C.86, 

18  &  19  Vict.  c.  87, 

19  &  20  Vict.  c.  109, 

20  &  21  Vict.    c.  55  ; 

also  the  acts  relative  to  Industrial  Schools  ;  vir. : — 

17  &  18  Vict.  c.  74  (Scotland), 
20  &  21    Vict  c   48  (England  and  Wales,)^ 
ReMohedf — 

1 .  To  cancel  the  Minute  dated  2nd  June,  1856,  except  so  far  is 
that  schools  already  receiving  aid  under  it  might  conttnne  to  do  ao 
on  the  same  conditions  until  the  3 1st  March,  1859,  but  no  longer. 

2.  That  after  31  March,  1859,  no  Refhrmatory  Seko^  certified 
under  the  Act  17  &  18  Vict.  e.  86,  should  receive  grants  (except  ss 
provided  in  the  9th  section  below),  fVom  the  Parliamentary  Fond 
administered  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  but  that 
Industrial  Schools  certified  under  the  Acts  20  ft  21  Vict.  c.  48,  or  17 
and  18  Vict.  c.  74,  and  Ragged  Schools,  might  be  aided  on  the  eofi- 
ditions  set  forth  in  the  rest  of  this  present  Minute. 
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3.  That  their  Lordships  are  prepared  to  consider  applications  for 
certifying  Industrial  Schools  pursoant  to  the  Industrial  Schools' 
Act,  1857. 

4.  That  the  promoters  of  Ragged  Schools,  in  applying  for  aid 
under  this  Minute,  must  state  in  detail : 

Within  what  local  limits  thej  expect  to  gather  scholars. 

What  day  schools  of  the  ordinary  kind  are  maintained,  or  are 
ahout  to  be  maintained,  by  charitable  subscriptions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  of  the  labouring  and  other  poorer  classes  within  the 
same  limits.  The  name  and  address  of  a  correspondent  must  be 
given  for  each  school. 

Why  the  school  now  proposed  to  the  Committee  of  Council  should 
be  a  Ragged  School  rather  than  one  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  why 
it  will  not  be  likely  to  injure  any  of  the  day  schools  just  named. 

A  map  marked  so  as  to  illustrate  the  answers  to  these  inquiries 
should  be  transmitted  if  possible. 

6.     That  Ragged  Schools  must  fulfil  the  following  conditions : — 

The  title  of  Ragged  School,  or  some  other  equivalent  name  of  dis- 
tinction, must  be  retained. 

Both  ficbolastic  and  industrial  instruction  must  be  given. 

No  fees  must  be  received  from  any  child  attending  the  school  or 
any  of  the  classes. 

Accurate  accounts  must  be  kept  of  all  receipts  and  expenditure ; 
and  if  the  managers  attempt  other  objects  besides  the  daily  instruc* 
tion  of  children,  the  expenditure  upon  such  other  objects,  and  Upon 
the  instrbotioD,  must  be  separately  stated. 

The  managers  must  certify  and  the  inspector  must  report  that 
adiquflte  means  are  taken  to  confine  the  children  attending  the 
school  to  that  class  which  cannot  be  associated  with  the  children  of 
respectable  labouring  men  ;  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  (as 
far  as  the  first  four  rules^  simple  and  compound),  are  well  taught  in 
the  school ;  and  that  its  discipline  and  moral  influence  are  such  as 
are  caleolated  to  benefit  the  special  class  of  scholars. 

^  Certified  Industrial  and  Ragged  Schools  may  receive  grants 
equal  per  annum  to — 

One*balf  of  the  rent  of  the  premiaes  in  which  industrial  instruction  is 
carried  on  3 

One  third  of  the  cost  of  tools  and  of  raw  material  for  labour  ; 

Five  shillings  per  annum  per  industrial  scholar  according  to  the 
averaee  number  under  industrial  instruction  throughout  the  year 
preceding  the  date  of  inspection. 

The  ordinary  rate  for  the  purchase  of  books,  maps*  and  apparatus  ; 

The  ordinary  rate  in  augmentation  of  any  certified  teacher's  salary. 

Teachers  in  workhouse  schools^who  are  rated  in  the  first  division 
of  competency^  and  who,  during  the  last  three  preceding  years,  shall 
have  served  continuously  in  such  schools  with  rating  not  below  com* 
petency,  may  take  rank  without  further  examination  in  Ragged  or 
in  certified  Industrial  Schools  as  certificated  teachers,  and  may  in 
those  schools,  but  in  none  other,  receive  such  augmentation  as  their 
talaries  justify,  on  the  usual  conditions,  up  to  i:20. 

Teachers  who  are  at  this  date  employed  in  Ragged  or  Industrial 
Schools,  may  obtain  the  like  privilege  by  passing  an  examination 
equal  to  the  rating  of  competency  in  workhouse  schools,  provided 
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that  the  inspector  has  reported  favourably  of  their  schools  daring 
each  of  three  consecutive  years. 

7.  That  in  schools  certified  under  the  Acts  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48, 
and  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  74,  there  might  be  granted,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  forms  of  aid.— 

The  sum  of  £5  for  every  child  received  during  the  year  preceding 
the  date  of  inspection  into  the  establishment,  under  an  order  of  th« 
justices  for  its  permanent  detection,  or  who  shall  have  been  detained 
therein  under  such  an  order  throughout  the  whole  of  the  same  year. 

The  sum  of  £40  or,  in  the  case  of  females,  £27  in  respect  of  every 
person  boarded,  lodged,  and  trained  as  a  teacher  therein  during  the 
year  preceding  the  date  of  inspection,  on  the  following  conditions  :— 

(IJ  That  the  school  contain  at  lea!»t  40  inmates. 

(2.)  That  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  make  a  favourable  report  npoa 
the  means  of  training  and  upon  the  candidate;  presented  by  the  ma- 
nagers for  admission.  The  candidates  will  be  examined  for  admission 
by  the  inspector  in  reading,  in  writing  from  dictation,  and  in  the  fir>t 
four  rules  of  arithmetic,  simple  and  compound.  The  inspector  will 
also  report  upon  the  apparent  fitness  of  the  candidates  in  respect  of 
age,  previous  employment,  manners,  and  physical  strength,  for  the 
duties  of  a  teacher  in  Reformatory  or  Industrial  Schools.  Caiuii- 
dates  must  have  completed  their  18th  year. 

(3.)  That  the  payments  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Inspector,  be  continued  for  a  second  year,  but  that  no  fractioiul 
payment  be  allowed. 

(4.)  That  teachers  so  trained  may,  on  taking  service  in  a  Bagged 
or  in  a  certified  Industrial  Bchool,  and  after  passing  before  the  in- 
spector,  upon  the  papers  given  to  workhouse  school  teachers,  an  ex- 
amination equal  to  the  rating  of  competency,  receive  augmentatton 
pursuant  to  Section  6  (/),  supra. 

8.  That  all  examinations  and  inspections  made  in  pursuance  of  thii 
Minute  be,  as  a  general  rule,  referred  to  such  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  as  are  charged  with  the  inspection  of  workhouse  scbook. 

9.  That  Reformatory  Schools  certified  under  the  Act  17  &1B 
Vic.  c.  86,  be  allowed  to  have  the  benefit  of  Section  7  of  this  Minuta 
80  far  as  it  relates  to  the  reception  of  candidates  for  training  as 
teachers  ;  the  inspector  of  prisons  discharging  the  same  functions 
as  are  thereby  assigned  to  the  inspector  of  schools^  and  making  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  transmission  to  the  Committee 
of  Council. 

10.  That  grants  for  building  Ragged  Schools  be  made  on  the 
usual  terms,  so  long  as  they  provide  for  daily  instruction  only*  or 
for  daily  instruction  iu  a  measure  greatly  beyond  the  accommodation 
for  lodging,  which  latter  must  not  be  enough  to  characterixe  the 
buildings  as  other  than  those  for  a  daily  school. 

Grants  for  building  schools  intended  to  be  certified  under  the  In- 
dustrial  Schools*  Act,  will  aUo  be  made,  on  the  usual  terms  as  r^ 
gards  the  previous  approval  of  plans,  specifications,  estimates,  dtW* 
and  conveyance  in  trust,  and  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  half  the  ap- 
proved expenditure,  nor  £30  per  bed  for  which  proper  apace  is  pro- 
vided. 
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Grants  will  be  made  for  buildinpr,  (instead  of  an  allowance  for 
rent)  in  those  cases  only  where  the  pernrianent  provision  of  premises 
appears  to  be  thoroughly  adequate,  and  where  circumstances  in  all 
respects  are  favourable  to  the  undertaking. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  Record  we  received  the 
Rev.  John  Clay's  final  lleport  as  Chaplain  of  the  Preston 
Ilouse  of  Correction ;  he  has  retired  from  his  ofiBce  after  thirty- 
six  years  of  duty,  discharged  with  an  enlightened  zeal  which 
made  him  the  most  usefal  as  he  was  the  most  distinguished  of 
those  able  men  holding  the  posts  of  Prison  Chaplains,  Mr. 
Frederick  Hill,  in  his  invaluable  work  on  Crime,  designates  Mr. 
Clay,"  the  zealous,  benevolent,  and  able  chaplain  of  the  prison 
at  Preston."  No  description  could  be  more  true ;  no  man  has 
done  more  to  aid  us  in  solving  the  difficulties  connected  with 
prison  discipline  and  the  sources  of  crime  than  Mr.  Clay,  and 
he  retires  from  his  chaplaincy  regretted  and  respected  by  all 
in  these  kingdoms  who  are  interested  in  the  noble  work  to 
which  his  life  and  genius  were  devoted.  What  he  has  done  for 
social  science  we  shall  show  in  the  next  number  of  Tub  Ihisu 
Quarterly  RbViEW.  South  tells  us,  ''  that  which  makes  the 
clergy  glorious  is  to  be  knowing  in  their  profession,  unspotted 
ill  their  livea,  active  and  laborious  in  their  charges ;  and  lastly, 
to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  compassionate  to  all.  These  are 
our  rolls  and  our  maces,  our  escutcheons  and  highest  titles 
of  honour '' — such  a  man  as  this  was  and  is  the  Reverend 
John  Clay. 

The  following,  from  The  Southern  Reporter  of  April  9th, 
will  show  how  actively  the  ladies  have  taken  up  the  Reformatory 
question  in  Cork : — 

BENEVOLENT  APPRENTICING  SOCIETY. 

Upon  yesterday  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the  most  advan- 
ced class  of  female  orphans  in  the  workhouse,  was  held.  The  ex- 
treme inclemency  of  the  weather  prevented  the  attendance  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  so  kindly  interest  themselves  for  these 
dependent  and  friendless  young  girls,  from  being  so  general  as  no 
doubt  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  but  notwithstanding  so  serious 
a  drawback,  there  was  still  a  very  considerable  number  present. 
Amongst  the  ladies  were  the  Lady  NIayoress,  Mrs.  N.  Mahony,  Mrs. 
Maguire,  sen.;  Mrs.  W.C.  Townsend,  Mrs.  O'Brien, Miss  Donegan, 
&c.  His  Worship  the  Mayor  and  several  members  of  the  committee 
and  other  gentlemen  attended,  and  evinced  deep  interest  in  the  under- 
taking. Some  erroneous  feeling  appears  to  have  deterred  many 
from  visiting  the  workhouse.  A  doubt  as  to  the  admissability  of 
strangers  in  the  first  place  presented  itself,  but  the  principal   repug. 
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nance  no  doobt  arose,  and  even  Had  moat  control  OTer,  thfi  x«i- 
bill  ties  of  the  kind  and  tender  hearted,  that  tde/  wonld  in  their  visit 
discern  so  much  misery  which  they  could  not  relieve,  and  be  brought 
in  contact  with  such  squalid  and  miserable  beings  as  would  di^ust 
and  pain  them  without  being  of  the  slightest  avail  or  beneSt  to  aoj 
one.     This,  at  least  as  far  as  the  juvenile  class,  that  is  those  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  is  concerned,  is  quite  a  mistake.    And  co  fu 
from  their  condition  and  their  appearance  in  their  school  room, 
leaving  an  uneasy  or  painful  recollection,  we  heard  upon  everj  »<)• 
expressions  of  pleased  surprise^  at  the  cheerful  looks,  the  invariablj 
excellent  demeanour,  the  strict  neatness  of  attire,  and  the  intelligeoct 
of  the  children.    The  ladies  were  undisguisedly  gladdened  bj  tbt 
sight,  so  different  from  that  which  they  may  have  anticipated,  and, 
indeed,  even  the  heart  of  that  symbol  of  moroseness  and  diseootent, 
"  a  rate-payer,**  would  have  been  as  light  as  he  represents  his  purse 
to  have  become,  had  he  seen  how  mn<3i  conteotoient  and  real  ami* 
ness  had  been  produced  by  his  money.    The  sohool-roon^  which  u  a 
very  large  oblong  department,  divided  by  a  barrier  in  the  middle, 
contained  220  children,  ranging  from  the  ages  of  three  to  fifteen 
years.     They  sat  in  their  places  according  to  their  classes,  at  the  kft 
of  the  entrance,  the  other  division  being  set  apart  for  the  visitors  snd 
those  under  examination.    The  walls  were,  in  honour  of  the  occason, 
festooned  with  laurels  and    ever^eens,  and  over  the    door  the 
word  "  Welcome  "  was  neatly  executed  by  those  for  whom  we  trust  s 
hopeful  future  will  date  from  this  much-desired  visit.     The  pleased 
and  bright  looks  of  the  children,    who  seemed  quite  to  appreciate 
what  was  going  forward,  relieved  them  from  any  appearance  of  forced 
constraint ;  yet  they  preserved  the  most  complete  order  and  unbrokeo 
silence,  except  when  at  the  desire  of  their  teachers,  they  stood  up  b 
file,   and  then  their  wooden  shoes  pattered  along  the  floor  as  tbej 
marched  off  to  be  examined.    One  or  two  of  the  very  ^oung  inftats 
fell  asleep,  and  we  noticed  that  then  the  nearest  class-fellow  qnietlj 
and  fondly  wrapped  its  tiny  arms  about  the  little  sleeper,  and,  al- 
though scarcely  bigger  than  its  nurseling,  watched  over  its  repoae 
with  all  the  gravity  and  affection  of  a  parent.      The  greatest  good- 
will and  generosity  seems  to  exist  among  the  pupils,  and  hsTiog 
drawn  experience  from  the  bitterest  teachiogs  of  adTorsit^,  thej 
have  learned  the  worth  of  every  little  act  of  kindness,  were  it  oalj 
conveyed  in  a  gentle  look  or  word.     One  of  the  assistant  schookois- 
tresses,  who  seemed  the  personification  of  good  humour  herself»  sod 
who  had  an  encouraging  whisper  for  each  of  her  little  charge,  pointed 
out  one  strong  example  of  the  yearning  for  the  bonds  of  relationship 
which  nature  has  implanted  in  our  breasts.    Two  little  girls,  of  about 
five  years  of  age,  were  sitting  side  by  side,  very  neat  and  happy,  sod 
apparently  in  k>ve  with  each  other,  and  such  we  found  was  indeed 
the  case.     They  were  both  christened  "  Minnie,**  and  although  with- 
out any  tie  of  kindred  to  bind  them,  save  that  they  were  both  orpbsiu. 
they  have  become  so  devoted  to  each  other,  that  they  are  inseparable, 
at  bchool  or  at  play,  bed  or  board.     Providence  has  found  even  for 
these  lone  ones  some  compensation  for  the  want  of  that  fatherly  pro- 
tection and  mother's  love  which  they  have  never  kqpwn. 
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The  principal  class  eoosistcd  of  nineteen  girls,  all  approaching  the 
prescribed  age  of  fifteen,  when  thej  must  be  transferred  to  another 
part  of  the  Asjlam»  away  from  their  innocent  companions  and  friends. 
Thej  were  ranged  in  a  semicircle  fronting  the  visitors,  and  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  clearly  and  cleverly  tested  their  ao* 
qnirements  in  the  various  branches  of  their  educational  course.  In 
short,  it  was  quite  evident  that  they  had  received  a  well  grounded, 
solid,  English  education.  Some  specimens  of  the  writing  were  par- 
ticularly beautiful*  and  such  as  the  first  in  the  land  might  be  satisfied 
to  emulate.  In  arithmetic  also  they  displayed  very  considerable  pro- 
ficiency. The  head  teacher,  who  in  turn  examined  them>  and  ap- 
peared most  solicious  to  advance  her  pupils  in  position,  as  she  had 
alreadv  to  her  credit*  improved  them  by  her  instructions,  informed 
the  laaies  that  several  or  the  girls  embroidered  and  worked  in  a  very 
superior  manner.  These  girls  then  left  the  room,  and  after  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  audience  was  invited  to  their  laundry  :  where  they  were 
busily  engaged  in  the  different  operations  of  washing  their  clothes, 
ironing  them,  &c.,  doing  their  work  assiduously  and  tidily.  Some 
junior  classes  were  afterwards  examined,  but  for  the  present  we  shall 
confine  our  remarks  to  those  whose  fortunes  are  peculiarly  concerned. 
There  appear  to  us  two  great  reasons  which  should  induce  employers 
to  take  these  girls  into  their  service  ;  first,  because  they  will,  by  so 
doings,  consult  their  own  interest ;  and  secondly,  because  they  will  be 
conferring  an  immense  benefit  upon  those  whom  they  release  from 
living  to  maturity,and,  perhaps  old  age,  in  the  workhouse.  It  is  for  the 
good  of  one  desiring  a  capable  and  quiet  servant  to  have  a  person 
trained  to  do  everything  by  rule,  and  at  all  times  to  be  orderly  and 
neat  ;  and  the  long  habit  of  acting  at  once  upon  being  directed,  has 
'  made  them  docile  and  attentive.  \Ve  need  not  dilate  upon  the  advanta- 
ges which  they  must  possess  from  their  excellent  education,  which  is 
such  as  may  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  any  ordinary  servant.  We  are 
assured  that  equal  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  excellence  of  their 
moral  characters ;  indeed  these  orphans  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  reared  from  the  cradle  in  the  workhouse,  and  have  not  been 
subject  even  to  the  chance  of  vicious  companionship  or  the  contami- 
nation of  evil  advisers.  But  were  the  value  of  these  candidates  for 
employment  less  approved  than  it  is,  yet  their  position  should  move 
the  benevolent  even  at  a  risk  to  make  an  effort  to  protect  them  from 
the  trials  which  they  must  otherwise  now  be  subjected  to.  We  have 
not  overcoloured  the  amiability,  skill,  or  good  conduct  of  these  young 
creatures,  who  are  inmates  of  a  workhouse  without  any  fault  of  theirs, 
and  were  they  always  to  remain  amongst  their  present  associates,  al- 
though their  energies  might  be  thrown  away,  yet  they  might  escape 
from  the  more  dreadful  evils  which  now,  if  they  be  not  employed,  will 
beset  them.  According  to  law  they  must  at  fifteen  pass  into  the  di- 
vision of"  able-bodied  paupers.**  These  are  the  originals  from  whom 
every  picture  of  the  vice,  sloth,  filth,  and  ignorance  that  surround 
the  professional  vagrant  has  been  drawn.  Thanklessly  and  doggedly 
they  go  to  the  workhouse  aa  a  lair  in  which  they  may  escape  fVom 
the  cold  and  hunger  of  the  sharp  winter  days,  but  they  will  be  away,  as 
incorrigible  vagabonds  as  ever,  to  tramp  and  thieve  through  the  long 
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days  of  summer.  There  are  fearful  wards  in  this  part  of  the  honse, 
to  which  the  dark  destiny  of  the  orphan  girls  will  probably  Kad  them, 
if  they  be  not  now  assisted.  The  companionship  of  such  coarse  and 
violent  women  must  soon  break  down  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  their 
minds,  for  beinc:  constantly  expOJ^ed  to  the  influence  ••  of  sights  and 
sounds  unholy,  *'  the  firmest  determination  must  give  way  in  despur. 
In  this  department  there  are  two  black  solitary  cells  which,  we  are 
informed,  are  not  unfrequently  tenanted,  yet  among^st  these  vile  vira- 
goes must  these  modest  children  now  pass  to  undergo  a  terrible  pro- 
bation if  no  hand  be  stretched  to  save  them.  Doubtless,  the  minds 
of  our  readers  will  suggest  many  other  recommendations  which 
would  entitle  these  desolate  girls  to  the  protection  and  care  of  an  un- 
coerced  charity,  and  if  they  consult  their  hearts  they  will  find  prompt- 
ings there  which  it  will  be  well  for  them  to  follow. 

From  Anifs  Birmingham  Oazette^  of  Monday,  April  12th, 
we  take  the  following  most  interesting  passages  : — 

WARWICKSHIRE  EASTER  SESSIONS. 

The  County  Rpformatory. — The  Committee  of  this  Reformatory 
reported  that  the   Institution  continued  to  progress   satisfactorilj. 
It  contained  thirty-six  boys,  being  within   four  of  the  number  fur 
which  accommodation  was  provided.      Since   last   Quarter  Se£«ioDS 
they  had  obt!^incd  the  admission  of  six  boys  convicted  at  the  various 
Petty  Sessions  in  the  county  into  the  under-mentioned    Schools, 
viz. : — Three  to  Salt  ley,  one  to  Red  Ilill,  one  to  Milbourne  Refor- 
formatory  Schools,  Dorset,  and  one  to  Hardwicke,  Gloucestershire. 
.—Mr.  Bolton  King,  M.P.,  remarked  upon  the  expense  of  maintiin- 
ing  the   boys,   which  was  greater  per  head  than  that  incurred  It 
keeping  pauper  lunatics  ;    and  urged  that  several  persons  had  eon> 
trihuted  to  the  Reformatory  upon  the  under:>tanding  that  it  should 
hxi  confinetl  to  boys  committed   from  the  rural  parts  of  the  countT, 
wliile  at  the  present  time  out  of   thirty-six  boys  in  the  Institution 
twenty    were   from  Birmingham,  while  some    boys  from  their  owo 
rural  population  were  sent  to  Saltley  and  some  as  far  as  Dorsetshire. 
It   did  appear  to  him  that  this  was  not  exactly  the  intention  of  tie 
contributors   to  this  Institution  when  it  was  first  founded. — Lord 
Leigu  contended  that  the  only  way  to  meet  the  existing  evil  was  to 
take  the  juvenile   criminals  from  towns. — E.  Greaves,  Esq.,  urged 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  inmates  was  regulated  upon  a  mo.>t 
nioderate  scale,  and  one  that  could  not  reasonably  be  dimini^hed. — 
Lord  Leigh  said  the  Birmingham  Gaol  contained  a  large  number  of 
pour  boys  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age  who    could  not  be  ac- 
couimoiJated  at  Saltley.     He  thought   they  were  bound  to  receive 
the  juvenile  criminals  from  Birmingham,  the  largest  manufacturing 
town  in  the  county. —  W.  James,  Esq.,  testified  to  the  value  of  send- 
ing buys  as  far  from   their  friends  and  associates  as  possible.      He 
could  nut  look  at  tiic  question  in  such  a  narrow   point  of  view  as  to 
say  that  Birmingham  must  take  care  of  Birmingham,  and  the  county 
take  care  of  the  county.     He  contended  that  in  reforming  these  bo^^s 
they  were  doing  good  to  the  whole  country,  and  he  thought  one  of 
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the  first  steps  to  be  pursued  was  their  removal  from  old  associates 
and  haunts. — J.  O.  Bacchus,  Esq.,  would  be  sorr^  that  Birmingham 
should  consider  itself  left  out,  for  when  there  was  a  deficiency  in 
their  funds  he  canvassed  the  Birmingham  people,  who  readily  gave 
£100,  and  he  could  go,  with  equal  confidepce,  to  them  again  when 
necessary.  Of  the  twenty  boys  Mr.  Kin^  had  spoken  of  as  coming 
from  Birmingham,  four  were  committed  from  Crdington  and 
fcjaltley. — Some  further  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Bolton  Ring, 
C.  H.  Bracebridp-e,  H.  T.  Chamberlayne,  and  others  took  part,  and 
the  Report  was  then  adopted. 


BIRMINGHAM  OIRLS'  REFORMATORY. 

The  annual  p:eneral  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  thU  Institution 
was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last,  at  Dee's  Hotel,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Whateley  presiding.  There  were  present  Mrs.  Whateley,  Mrs. 
Kynnersley,  Mrs.  Hardy,  Mrs.  James,  Mrs  Kekewich,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Chance,  Mrs.Kempson,  Mrs.  Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  Sturge,  and  Miss 
Albright;  Mr.  Sampson  Hanbury,  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Gedge, 
the  Ilev.  F.  Morse,  Chaplain,  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  and  Mr,  T.  Keke- 
wich. 

The  Report,  which  was  read  by  the  Rev,  F.  Morsk,  stated  that 
the  number  of  girls  in  the  Reformatory  was  33.     The   state  of  the 
Institution  was  in  every  respect  satisfactory.      The  work  of  educa- 
tion was  gradually  and  steadily  advancing,  and  it  was  hoped  that  no 
girl  would   leave  the  Institution  without  being  able  to  read,  write, 
and  add  up  a  sum,  nor  without  being  acquainted  with  at  least  the 
elementary  truths  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     The  state  of  the  house 
afforded  a  gratifying  indication  of  the  girls*  attention  to  house- work, 
and  there  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  girls'  needle-work.     The 
Institution  had  during  the  year  been  visited  by  Mr  Bowyer,  one  of 
her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  also  by  Mr.  Sidney  Turner, 
one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Reformatories  ;  and  the  remarks  of  both 
these  gentlemen  upon  its  condition  had  been  very  gratifying.      The 
sanitary  state  of  the  Reformatory  had  also  been  satisfactory,  there 
having  been  unusually  little  illness  ;  and  this  immunity,  as  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Townsend,  the  surgeon,  was  owing  not  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  locality  than  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  Institution. 
With  respect  to  the  eleven  removals,  seven  had  been  placed  in  situa- 
tions, one  had  died,  one  had  been  sent  to  prison,  one  had  absconded, 
and  one  had  been  taken  away  by  her  friends.     Five  out  of  the  seven 
in  employment  had  been  most  exemplary  in  their  conduct,  had  kept 
their  places,  and  were  doing  well.     These  results,   the  Report  ob. 
served,  could  not  but  encourage  the  supporters  of  the  Institution  to 
persevere  in  their  exertions  with  good  hope  for  continued  success. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and  iu  doing 
80  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  very  satisfactory  state  of  the 
In&titution. — The  Rev.  Sydney  Gkdok,  in  seconding  the  motion,  took 
occa.sion  to  observe  that  the  Report  was  one  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
gratifying  to  all  of  them.     They  had  the  testimony  of  Miss  Carpenter 
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to  the  fftct  that  in  dealing  with  crimiiMl  girls  the/  were  dealing  with 
a  moat  diffioqlt  dasa,  inasmuch  as  thej  were  oiore  depraved  and 
hardened  than  criminal  boys.  At  the  same  time  it  wai  obvions  thai 
the  influence  of  girls  in  after-life  for  good  or  eTil  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  boys.  Therefore  they  had  a  harder  and  more  unpor- 
tant  work  to  do>  and  he  did  feel  deeply  thankful  to  God  that  they 
were  enabled  to  bear  that  five  out  of  the  eleven  who  had  left  the  Isi- 
stitution  had  given  such  a  satisfactory  proof  of  having  derived  sub- 
stantial benefit  from  the  moral  and  religions  instruction  and  traiaing 
they  had  received  in  the  Institution. 

The  financial  statement,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  HAHBuav,  showed 
that  the  income  of  tha  Institution  from  all  sources  had  amounted  to 
£968  9s  3d.  (including  a  balance  of  £1 16  from  the  previous  year), 
whilst  after  defraying  all  household  and  other  expenses,  there  re- 
mained a  balance  in  l^d  of  £97  17^  lOd.  Mr.  Hanbnry  stated  that 
there  was  an  item  of  expenditure  for  furniture  which  would  not 
occur  agaiuy  the  Institution  being  now  complete  for  forty  girls. — 
Mr.  MoRQAN  said  that  although  there  was  a  balance  in  fisvour  of  tha 
Institution,  it  would  be  well  not  to  relax  their  efforts^  inasmuch  as 
it  was  uncertain  whether  the  Qovemment  grant  might  not  be  di- 
minished.—Mr.  HaNBuaT  said  he  should  be  sorry  if  any  impressiou 
got  abroad  that  Oovemment  intended  to  withdraw  or  diminish  the 
grant.  He  had  made  some  enquiries  and  believed  Oovemment  a»d 
had  been  promised  until  March,  1859.  He  also  believed,  though  he 
could  not  state  it  with  certainty,  that  there  was  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Home  Office  to  contribute  some  support  if  the  Privy 
Council  refused. 

The  Committees  and  ofELcers  were  re-elected*  and  thanks  were 
voted  to  them  for  their  services,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanburj 
for  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Reformatory,  and  to  Mrs. 
Morse,  on  her  retirement  from  the  office  of  Secretary,  to  the  Ladies* 
Committee. — The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


SALTLEY  BEFOBMATOfLT  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  the  Training 
Collie  at  Saltley  was  neld  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at  Dee's  Rojv 
Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Lttteltov.  Amongst  those 
present  were  the  £arl  of  Lichfield,  John  Ratcliff,  Esq.,  Mayor,  C. 
Shaw,  C.  H.  Bracebridge,  T.  Bagnall,  and  T.  O.  8.  Kynnersley, 
Esqrs.,  Dr.  Melson,  the  Bevds.  Dr.  Miller,  L  Spooner,  Sydney 
Oedge,  A.  A.  Ellis,  B.  P.  Williams,  and  J.  T.  Burt,  Mr.  Charles 
Batclifi',  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Lloyd.  Letters  of  apology 
were  announced  by  &ir.  Charles  Batcliff  from  Lord  Calthorpe,  Lord 
Leigh,  the  Right  Hon.  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.  P,>  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir 
John  Parkington,  M.  P.,  Sir  T.  Winnington,  the  Revds.  D.  Melville, 
Sydney  Turner,  and  W.  Gover,  and  Mr.  J.  8.  Wright. 

Lord  Ltttbltoic,  In  opening  the  proceedings,  saidthe  meetii^ had 
been  convened  not  so  much  to  stimulate  public  sympathy  to  the  Re- 
formatory cause  generally,  as  to  make  known  the  peculiar  ciaims  and 
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great  progreas  of  the  Institution  at  Saltlej.  Although  it  was  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  aotnal  results  of  the  system,  there  was  do  doubt 
that  much  good  had  resulted  and  would  continue  to  result  from  the 
estahlishment  of  Beformatoriee.  The  legislature  had  wisely  provided 
.that  the  boys  should  remain  inmates  of  such  Institutions  ror  a  very 
considerable  time  before  being  sent  forth  into  the  world.  From  Salt- 
ley  very  few  boy  a  had  as  yet  been  discharged,  whose  conduct  and 
course  of  life  could  he  traced  with  clearness  afller  leaving  achooL 
Many  of  them  would  probably  attain  to  respeotable  positions  in  the 
colonies,  and  for  his  own  part  he  believed  that  with  reasonably  good 
management  and  favourable  circumstancesg  the  beet  thing  that  could 
be  done  for  these  boya  was  to  send  them  abroad.  But  whatever  might 
be  the  apparent  local  results  of  the  Saltley  InstitutieHy  he  (Lord 
Lyttelton)  knew  that  in  soooe  parts  of  Great  Britain  the  most  re- 
markable results  had  been  achieved  through  the  workii^  of  Befor- 
niatories — (hear*  hearj.  In  Montrose,  as  they  ali  knew,  the  ezperi- 
ment  had  succeeded,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Reformatory  at 
Hardwicke  had  almost  put  an  end  to  juvenile  crime  in  the  oity  and 
county  of  Qlouee«ter>  There  were  sooe  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  Saltley  Reformatory  had  not  been  without  a  good  effeot  in  this 
locality.  The  circumstance  which  occurred  a  short  time  back  in  this 
town,  when  there  was  not  a  single  prisoner  for  trial,  axiA  a  pair  of 
white  gloves  were  presented  to  Mr.  Kynnersley,  waa  a  most  unusual 
one,  and  augured  well  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  at  one  time  had  grave  doubts  whether  two  Befbrmatories  could 
be  sup]^orted  in  this  county,  but  he  now  found  that  a  auAcient  nun^ 
her  of  juveniles  were  sent  to  fill  both  the  establishment  at  Saltley  and 
the  county  Reformatory,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Letgh«  The 
alterations  in  the  Saltley  Institution  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  greatly 
promote  its  efficiency,  while  the  improvement  in  the  Tnanaseinent 
would  tend  still  further  to  diminish  juvenile  crime.  Kr.  Adderley 
had  displayed  the  warmest  interest  in  the  Institutioo,  and  had  given 
it  the  most  substantial  support,  and  to  his  enlightened  views  oq  this 
question  they  owed  much  of  the  success  which  had  attended  their 
efforts  to  benefit  the  members  of  the  loatitution^applaose.}  His 
Lordship  concluded  by  calling  upon 

Mr.  w .  MoaoAN  to  read  the  Report.  Tlus  document  stated  that 
the  buildii^  at  Saltley  had  been  enlarged  so  as  to  afford  aecommoda* 
tion  for  fifty  bovs,  twenty  of  whom  would  be  sent*  under  a  contract 
with  the  Committee,  by  tbe  Magistrates  «f  Staffordshre,  To  complete 
the  buildings  Mr*  Adderley  had  kindly  ad  vanoed  tbe  sum  of  dOOi,  to  the 
Committee,  and  a  balasice  of  8044  waa  likewise  due  to  the^cootractor. 
An  additional  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  a4)oining  the  sehool,  had 
been  placed  under  cultivation,  in  order  to  find  enploymeQt  (br  the  in- 
creased number  of  inmates.  The  Report  will  he  round  tn  ezUnta  in  our 
advertising  columns.  Mr.  Charles  RATCurr  then  read  a  financial 
statement  showii^  a  deficiency  of  500/.  in  the  building  fund. 

The  Mayor,  m  moving  tbe  adoption  of  the  Report,  said  the 
rapid  progress  which  had  been  made  at  Saltley  must  be  encouraging 
and  satisfaetory  to  all  who  felt  an  inter  est  in  the  Reformatory  move-* 
nent.    For  his  own  part,  he  was  delighted,  on  visiting  the  Institution 
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that  day,  to  observe  the  careful  management  of  the  Buperintendent* 
Mr.  Humphreys,  and  the  general  good  order  that  prevailed.  It  was 
interesting  also  to  ren^ark  the  cheerfulness  of  the  inmates,  and  the 
interest  toey  displayed  in  the  proper  execution  of  the  work  eotmsted 
to  them.  The  children  seemed  to  look  upon  the  Institution  as  a 
home  rather  than  a  place  of  detention.  He  believed  that  mut^good 
had  already  resulted  from  these  institutions,  and  that  much  mors 
would  be  achieved^  he  could  not  doubt  after  observing  the  exoeilent 
manner  in  which  the  School  at  Saltley  was  conducted. 

C.  H.  Bracbbrzdob,  l^sq.,  said  he  bad  watched  the  working  of  the 
Institution  for  some  time  past,  and  was  glad  to  perceive  a  gradual 
and  progressive  improvement.  He  denied  that  there  was  any  fear  of 
exciting  the  envy  of  the  children  of  the  honest  poor,  or  of  aronting 
a  desire  in  their  minds  to  become  inmates  of  such  institutions  ;  and  in 
reference  to  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  boys  to  the  world  as  use- 
ful members  of  society,  strongly  recommended  emigration  to  CanaJa, 
wherci  he  bad  reason  to  believe,  a  large  number  could  find  employ, 
ment  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Mr.  Bracebridge  concluded  by 
seconding  the  adoption  of  the  Report*  which  was  unanimoosly 
agreed  to. 

T.  G.  S.  Ktnn EBSLET,  Esq.,  then  moved  **  that  this  meeting  gladly 
acknowledges  that  the  experience  of  the  five  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Reformatory  School  at  Saltley,  has 
fullv  proved  that  the  Institution  presents  strong  claims  on  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  all  who  recognise  not  only  the  necessity  and 
importance,  but  also  the  duty  and  privilege  of  endeavouring  to  nsscue 
and  instruct  children  who  from  destitution  or  other  causes  have  be- 
come vicious  and  depraved.*'    He  thought  the  experience  of  the  past 
few  years  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  strong  claims  of  Reformatory  In- 
stitutions on  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  classes.     Of  the  Saltley 
Reformatory  he  knew  less,  perhaps,  than  of  many  others  throughout 
the  country,  inasmuch  as  during  the  time  he  had  acted  with  the 
Magistrates  of  the  borough,  but  few  vacancies  had  occurred  at  Salt- 
ley,  and  the  boys  had  therefore  been  sent  to  other  institutions.    He 
believed  that  at  Christmas  there  were  only  ten  Warwickshire  boys  io 
the  school.     Out  of  fifty  boys  committed  at  the  fiirmingham  Police 
Court,  four  were  sent  to  Saltley,  and  the  conduct  of  these  was  reported 
as  on  the  whole  good.     Seventeen  boys  had  been  sent  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Reformatory,  and  of  these  the  conduct  of  twelve  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  either  good  or  tolerably  good.     The  results  at 
other  Reformatories  had  been  equally  satls&ctory.     A  great  object 
gained  was  the  removal  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  ffangs  of  thieves  that 
infested  our  large  towns.     With  reference  to  the  recent  **  Maiden 
Sessions,**  bethought  that  might  be  attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
and  the  same  might  be  said  with  respect  to  the  comparatively  light 
character  of  the  crimes  that  appeared  in  the  calendars  at  our  Sessions 
and  Assizes.     The  removal  of  so  many  juvenile  offenders  to  Refor- 
matory Schools,  and  the  large  extent  to  which  recruiting  had  been 
carried  on,  had  no  doubt  tended  to  diminish  crime,  but  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  the  working  people  of  the  town,  that  in  s 
time  of  depressed  trade  and  great  suffering  the  calendars  had  bevn 
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much  liebter  than  had  been  known  in  prosperous  times.  Mr. 
KjnnersTey  concluded,  aroid.'st  loud  applause^  by  commt^nding  the 
working  of  the  Institution,  observing  that  all  the  Reports  he  received 
as  to  the  influence  of  such  establishments  on  the  future  of  young 
criminals  strengthened  his  conviction  to  their  usefulness  and  in  the 
propriety  of  greatly  extending  their  operations. — C  Shaw,  Esq., 
seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  that  aSier  nearly  fifty  years' 
experience  amongst  working  people,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  com- 
mending the  Saltley  Institution  as  a  most  valuable  agency  for  cul- 
tivating an  honest  spirit  of  independence  in  the  minds  of  youths  who 
had  unfortunately  been  led  into  crime.  He  concurred  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Bracebridge  as  to  the  advantages  of  emigration  to  Canada. 
In  none  of  our  Colonies  was  there  a  greater  demand  for  agricultural 
labour.  On  the  general  question  he  thought  that  the  removal  of  the 
persons  trained  in  these  Schools  to  one  of  our  Colonies  was  the  best 
means  of  securing  their  ultimate  and  permanent  reformation.  The 
resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Rev.  I.  Spoon kk  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Committee 
for  their  services  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Spooner  urged 
that  while  a  mild  system  should  be  adopted  in  Reformatories,  the 
penal  element  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  boys  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  they  were  sent  there  for  crime. — The  Rev.  A. A. 
Ellis  seconded  it,  and  in  doing  so  urged  that  while  preserving  the 
prnal  aspect  of  Reformatories,  the  feeling  of  self-respect  should  be 
encouraged,  and  indiscriminate  punishments  avoided. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Melson,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  F.  Wil- 
liams, thanks  were  voted  to  Messrs  Charles  Ratcliff  and  W.  Mor- 
gan, the  Honorary  Secretaries. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Honorary 
Chaplain,  the  Rev.  F.  Williams,  and  in  doing  so  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  founding  reformatory  training  on  the  basis  of  religion,  and 
contended  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  penal  element,  and 
to  train  the  children  to  hard  work  and  plain  food.  The  child  must 
know  that  he  had  dune  wrong,  and  that  to  a  certain  extent  he  was 
suffering  for  that  wrong.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  however 
efficient  these  institutions  might  be,  that  the  results  would  be  pal- 
pable and  immediate ;  they  must  not  yield  to  the  morbid  desire 
for  immediate  results.  In  order  to  be  thoroughly  effective  the 
movement  must  be  gradual.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  al. 
though  there  were  but  fifty  boys  in  the  Saltley  Reformatory,  each 
lad  was  a  centre  of  crime,  and  therefore  it  wa.s  not  improbable  that 
500  lads  were  represented  by  them — (hear,  hear.) — MrBAONALL  se- 
conded the  resolution,  which  was  carried. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  Mr.  Tarleton,  the  Honorarv  Surgeon, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Lloto,  seconded  by  the  kev.  J.  T. 
BuiiT.  The  first  named  gentlemen  urged  that  greater  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  education  of  children  in  the  workhouse, 
many  of  whom,  owing  to  early  neglect  there,  afterwards  became  in- 
mates of  the  gaol  and  the  Reformatory. 

The  Earl  of  LiTcuriELD  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Char- 
les Ratcliff,  for  his  able  and  unwearied  services  as  Treasurer  of  the 
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Insti  tation — (cheers).  The  tioble  Barl  passed  a  rerj  warm  ealogittia 
upon  Mr.  Batcliff  whom,  hasaid,  he  had  always  found  ready  to  work 
with  the  utmost  seal  and  energy  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  College.  He 
(Lord  Litchfield)  had  inspected  the  accounts,  which  Mr.  Bateliff  had 
made  his  especial  care,  and  he  must  sajr  that  the  admirable  state  in 
which  he  found  them  proved  to  his  mind  that  their  Treasurer  took 
a  strong  interest  in  the  OoU^y,  and  desired  by  erery  means  in 
his  power  to  adrance  its  interests  and  prosperity— (applMse).  The 
accounts  continually  received  of  the  career  of  former  inmates  of 
Reformatories  amply  proved  the  necessity  for  extending  their 
good  influences.  He  would  suggest  that  the  Committee  should  in 
their  future  Reports  include  some  particulars  of  the  career  of  the 
boys  after  leaving  Saltley.  Such  nets  would  be  not  only  deeply  in- 
teresting but  of  the  highest  importance,  as  showing  the  real  value 
of  the  Institution.  The  movement,  he  thought,  stood  pre-emioent 
for  its  practical  utility  in  lessening  crime  and  elevating  the  moral 
tone  of  the  lowest  class  of  tb6  community,  but  whether  they  were 
in  the  right  track  to  work  it  out  fully  it  was  not  for  him  to  saj. 
He  felt  convinced,  however,  that  great  good  i^ould  result  firom  the 
system  at  present  adopted,  and  he  hoped  therefore  that  in  his  own 
county,  Stailbrdshire,  one  or  two  Institutions,  similar  to  the  one  at 
Saltley,  would  ere  long  be  established.->-Mr.  BaaecBHtnoB  seconded 
the  proposition,  and  warmly  eulogised  the  unwearied  devotion  of 
Mr.  Ratcliff  to  the  interests  of  the  College.  The  resolution  wss 
carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Rev.  8.  Gbi>or  next  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  flar- 
wood  and  the  Teachers  of  the  School,  which  was  seconded  hy  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  carried  unaniuously. 

The  Earl  of  Litchfibld  having  taken  the  chair,  Mr.  Charles 
RATCLtrr  moved,  and  C.  Ssaw  Esq.,  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Lord  Littelton  for  prestding.^^His  Lordship  briefly  acknowledged 
the  vote,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 

REPORT. 

The  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Reformatory  Institution  have 

f'eat  pleasure  in  presenting  to  their  subscribers  and  friends  the 
ifth  Annual  Report  of  their  proceedings. 

Their  work  was  formerly  divided  into  two  branches,  namely,  the 
fteformatory  for  Boys,  at  Saltley,  and  the  Reformatory  for  Girls,  in 
Caroden-street ;  but  the  latter  Institution  has  been  transferred  to 
the  management  of  a  separate  Society,  and  is  now  carried  on  at  the 
Coppice,  at  Smethwick.  Tour  Committee  have  therefore  been  en* 
abled  to  devote  their  whole  attention  to  the  School,  at  Saltley,  which 
they  are  happy  to  report  as  being  in  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  than 
at  any  previous  period. 

The  experience  of  another  year  has,  however,  still  further  shown 
that  the  work  is  surrounded  by  difficulty,  and  that  what  has  beeo 
called, "  the  extirpation  of  regular  juvenile  crime,*'  is  a  social  pro- 
blem of  no  easy  solution. 

Reformatory  Institutions  are  contributing  to  work  out  the  pro- 
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blere»  but  many  other  iif^encies  are  required.  Among  these  your 
Committee  would  earnestly  press  upon  the  consideration  of  all  local 
authorities,  employers  of  laoour,  and  shopkeepers^  particularly  in  a 
town  like  Birmmgham,  the  duty  of  removing  temptations  to  crime 
out  of  the  way,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
industry  are  sedulously  cultivated,  so  that  under  God*s  blessing  a 
reputable  character  may  be  attained  by  multitudes  of  those  who 
now  belong  to  the  "  perishing  and  dangerous  class* 

In  their  last  Report  your  Committee  referred  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  buildings  at  Saltley^  which  have  been  enlarged  to  furnish 
accommodation  for  fifty  boys,  thus  enabling  the  Institution  not  only 
to  provide  for  cases  furnished  by  the  town  of  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere,  but  also  to  carry  out  the  contract  which  had  been  made 
with  the  Staffordshire  Magistrates  to  receive  twenty  boys  committed 
from  that  county  in  preference  to  otber  applicants. 

This  enlargement  of  the  institution  has  been  now  fully  com- 
pleted, and  the  buildings  have  been  made  as  perfect  as  possible. 
Mr.  Adderley  kindly  lent  the  sum  of  £500  towards  defraying  the 
cost  of  the  erection*  for  which  loan  the  Committee  pay  interest  at 
the  rate  of  £5  per  cunt,  per  annum.  There  is  also  a  balance  of  ^204 
12s.  due  to  the  contractor.  The  Committee  respectfully  solicit  con- 
tributions towards  the  discharge  of  these  debts. 

The  enlargement  has  materially  contributed  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Institution,  not  only  by  enabling  the  Committee  to  receive  an 
increased  number  of  inmates,  but  also  by  providins  accomodation 
on  the  premises  for  a  gardiner  and  a  resident  schoolmaster,  neither 
of  whom  formerly  lived  at  the  school. 

The  officers  of  the  school  are  the  superintendent  and  Matron,  two 
domestic  Servants,  the  Schoolmasteri  Gardiner,  Shoemaker,  and 
Tailor. 

With  the  increase  of  the  number  of  inmates  has  arisen  a  neces- 
sity for  more  land  on  which  they  mav  be  employed.  This  want 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Committee  becoming  yearly  tenants  of 
two  and  a  half  acres  of  the  garden  land  adjoining  tbe  School  at  the 
same  annual  rent  as  the  other  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that 
the  boys  have  seven  acres  and  a  half  of  land  now  under  cultivation. 
Tour  Committee  are  satisfied  that  agricultural  labour  is  the  best  of 
all  employments,  when  used  as  a  means  for  the  moral  discipline  of 
lads  committed  to  a  Reformatory ;  and  they  anticipate  that  ere 
long  a  still  further  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Institution 
xnust  be  sought  They  are  therefore  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that 
they  have  secured  the  option  of  taking  additional  land  at  Michael- 
mas next. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  50  boys  in  the  School,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  principles  in  which  they  are  trained,  and  general  de- 
tails of  management,  the  Committee  have  much  plersure  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  subscribers  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report 
by  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  Superintendent. 

On  the  subject  of  discipline  Mr.  Humphreys  says — 

"It  will  be  readily  conceded,  I  think,  that  in  a  place  where  a 
number  of  the  worst  boys  taken  from  the  most  degraded  class  of 
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aocietv,  are  collected  together,  discipline  is  of  the  first  importance. 
I  don  t  mean  the  mere  soldier's  discipline  of  enforcing:  nnquestioo- 
ing  obedience  to  all  commands  however  trivial,  though  even  that 
would  of  itj»elf  be  in  many  instances  a  great  inroad  upon  the  dis- 
orderly habits  to  which  such  boys  have  been  accustomed.  By  dia* 
cipline  I  mean  all  those  influences,  mental  and  physical,  arising- 
from,  position,  teaching  in  School,  regular  work,  wholesome  and 
sufficient  diet,  cleanliness  of  rooms,  persons,  and  clothing,  &c.,  and 
the  constant  inculcation  of  the  principle  that  it  is  more  the  practice 
of  what  is  right  which  is  desired,  than  the  mere  knowleage  of  it* 
Knowledge — what  is  often  called  religious  knowledge — many  of 
them  are  not  so  devoid  of  as  some  people  imagine,  but  they  are 
without  the  feeling  which  would  constrain  them  to  use  that  know- 
ledge  as  a  guide  for  their  daily  life.  Conscience  has  been  stifled  in 
them  instead  of  being  cultivated.  They  can  steal  and  lie  without 
remorse — without  that  horribly  miserable  feeling  which  even  the 
suggestion  of  crime  brings  to  the  heart  of  a  being  properly  educated. 

**  I  by  no  means  say  that  reformatory  discipline  is  all  that  is  oeces- 
cessarv  to  work  an  enduring  change  in  their  dispositions.  Unqnes- 
tionably  all  our  eflTorts  depend  for  success  upon  a  higher  power  and 
a  holier  influence  than  any  belonging  to  this  world.  Still  we  most 
not  expect  success  without  the  efforts,  nor  without  the  boy's  own 
will  being  to  some  extent  enlisted  in  the  attempt  to  free  him  from 
the  moral  trammels  in  which  vice  has  entangled  him.  I  have  heard 
it  disputed  whether  Reformatories  should  not  be  to  some  extent 
penal  in  character.  A  little  thought  would  have  shown  that  such  a 
question  is  not  open  to  discussion.  In  one  feature  they  are  undoubt- 
edly penal — they  are  places  of  detention.  In  every  other  respect 
they  are  purely  and  simply  schools,  industrial  or  trade  schools,  where 
every  one  must  work.     There  is  nothing  penal  in  that 

"However  much  it  may  suit  the  purpose  of  some  people  to  sneer 
and  call  them  *  places  of  reward  for  criminals,'  the  recipients  of 
the  so  called  reward  think  otherwise.     Some  of  them  would  rather 
be  in  prison,  where  they  would  have  nothing  to  do.     Some  are  coo- 
tented  and  thankful  for  the  care  taken  of  them  and  the  kindness 
shown  them.     Generally  scarcely  one  in  ten  would  remain  in  the 
School  voluntarily.     Even  those  who  have  a  real  desire  for  a  re- 
formation of  life,  still  desire  liberty  under  the  idea  that  they  shall 
be  able  henceforth  to  resist  temptation  ;  and  I   do  not  think  that, 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  probation,  this  feeling  ought  to  be  (fis- 
couraged.     Certainly  our  Schools  ought  not  to  be  conducted  so  that 
boys  could  attach  to  them  the  feeling  or  notion  of  a  permanent 
home ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  oueht  they  purposely  be  uncomfort- 
ably homely,  for  in  that  case  any  Doy  of  the  euteness  pertaining  to 
the  class  would  quickly  exercise  his  privilege  of  choosing  bis  resi- 
dence in  one  of  our  country  prisons,  where  he  would  be  in  that  de- 
lightful (to  him)  state  of  havmg  *  nothing  to  do.' 

'*  A  dislike  of  regular  work,  either  in  school  or  shop,  arising  from 
the  want  of  early  training  in  habits  of  usefulness,  is  a  leading  fea- 
ture in  juvenile  criminals,  only  equalled  by  their  dislike  of  plain 
food.  Thay  would  rather  have  one  stuffing  of  dainties  than  three 
good  plain  meals. 
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*'  Many  of  them  are  the  children  of  parents  who  live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land,  or  who  feast  one  day  and  starve  the  next.  In  short,  there 
are  three  things  in  Reformatories  which  will  efTectually  prevent 
tbeir  being  looked  upon  as  rewards  by  young  thieves,  namely,  '  re- 
straint of  liberty,  hard  work,  and  plain  living/  "— ^The  Committee 
would  adopt  these  views,  only  pointing  out  that  though  it  is  true 
that,  abstractedly  considered,  there  is  nothing  penal  in  an  industrial 
school  regularly  conducted ;  still  the  remarks  of  the  Superintendent 
show  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  class  on  which  the  Beformatory 
Institution  is  intended  to  operate  the  School  does  present  a  penal  as- 
pect. Speaking  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  working  classes 
about  the  Reformatory,  Mr.  Humphreys  says —   ' 

**  I  never  yet  heard  an  honest  working  man  speak  of  our  boys  as 
objects  of  his  envy,  but  I  have  again  and  again  heard  mothers  and 
fathers  caution  their  children  against  crime,  when  they  have  seen  our 
lads  hard  at  work  on  the  land,  or  walking  two  and  two  to  Church. 
I  have  often  heard  such  expressions  as  the  following  :«-*  They  look 
well  off  enough,  but  I  should  not  like  my  lad  to  go  there.'  And 
again — <  £h !  poor  children,  what  sort  of  fathers  and  mothers  must 
they  have  had?*    Not  one  word  or  look  of  envy.** 

As  to  the  most  suitable  employment  for  the  inmates,  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys reports  as  follows  - — 

'*  I  have  good  reason  to  be  of  opinion  that  land  work  is  the  natural 
antidote  to  town-poison :  that  it  is  in  every  respect,  whether  of  dis- 
cipline, moral  regeneration,  or  financially,  the  most  advantageous  of 
all  occupations-^provided  always  that  there  be  proper  superintend- 
ence, a  fair  proportion  of  land  to  the  number  nf  hands,  and  a  con- 
stant market  for  produce.  It  is  this  last  advantage  which  makes  the 
ttades  in  large  Reformatories  so  much  more  flourishing  than  in 
small  ones.  They  are  their  own  customers.  The  large  nuinbcrs 
find  work  the  one  for  the  other  in  shoeing,  clothing,  feeding,  &c.  A 
boy  with  a  trade  in  his  fingers  will  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
detention  almost  to  a  certainty  seek  employment  in  town.  He  will 
have  to  live  in  a  neighbourhood  densely  populated  and  abounding  in 
gin-palaces,  beer-houses,  and  other  houses  which  1  need  not  mention, 
and  marine-store  shops.  Is  there,  can  there  be  a  reasonable  hope 
that  a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  would  stand 
against  the  temptations  of  such  circumstances  ?  Country  or  colonial 
life  is  unquestionably  the  most  suitable  for  some  years  at  least  after 
leaving  the  Reformatory.  It  gives  opportunity  for  good  resolutions 
-to  strengthen,  and  industrious  oabits  to  be  confirmed.  With  a  view 
to  these  results  I  wish  we  had  more  land  :  what  we  have  has  been 
worked  into  capital  condition  for  the  current  year,  so  that  we  hope 
to  make  up  a  little  for  the  small  return  of  the  past.  The  gardener's 
waives  fall  heavily  upon  so  small  a  quantity  of  land  as  the  five  acres 
now  under  cultivation.  If  we  could  have  the  next  two  fields  we 
shoixld  have  about  eleven  acres  altogether,  to  be  managed  as  a  gar- 
den, not  as  a  farm.'* 

In  reference  to  the  irmtruction  of  the  hoys  in  the  tratjftfS  of  tailor 
€md  shoemaker  now  carried  on  at  SuUUy^    Mr,  Humphreys  says-^ 
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"The  great  di65cuitjr  is  to  find  an  ootlet  for  tbe  productioos  of  the 
thop9.  We  have  now  a  coosideral^le  stock  of  boots  aiwl  shoes  oo 
hand,  also  a  quantity  of  men's  trousers.  It  is  Terj  desiraUe  that 
all  these  should  be  sold." 

StaiisHcg.'-There  were  39  bojs  in  the  8ehool  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1857.  20  had  been  convicted  once,  8  twice,  5  thrice,  2  ibor 
times,  I  iive,  1  six*  1  nine«  1  ten — ^total,  39.  1 1  had  received  no 
education  sX  all,  8  just  knew  the  alphabet,  9  could  read  a  little,  10 
could  read  and  write  imperfectly,  1  could  read  and  write  well^ 
total,  39.  15  had  both  parents  living,  7  had  the  father  only,  11 
mother  only,  6  neither  parents— total,  39.  7  were  from  Lancashire, 
9  from  Middlesex,  10  from  Staffordshire,  10  from  Warwiclbhire,  I 
from  ^''orcestersbire,  1  from  Cheshire^  1  from  Qloncebtershire— 
total,  39.  "  Since  the  3 1st  of  December  12  more  boys  have  been  ad- 
mitted,  and  one  left  to  go  to  the  Akhar  Ship  Reformatory,  leaving 
us  altogether  50  inmates  now  in  the  School/' 

In  his  report  Mr.  Humphreys  further  say»-«<«  I  have  great  pfes- 
sure  in  acknowledging  the  interest  which  the  monthly  Vuutom  have 
manifested  in  ererythmg  connected  witb  the  efficiency  of  the  Insti- 
tution, as  also  the  kindness  of  several  friends  who  have  given  m 
very  tangible  evidence  of  their  good*will  in  the  form  of  presenb, 
nsroely,  H.  Yates,  Esq.,  two  dozen  spades  and  two  dosen  gardffi 
forks  ;  Messrs.  Mapplebeck  and  Lowe,  a  cnlmary  digester  ;  C.  Rat- 
cliff,  Ksq.,  a  hamper  of  fruit ;  Hit,  W.  Reddiiig,  a  set  of  boys'  shoe- 
making  tools. 

**  You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  T.  J.  Haworth  and  several 
students  from  the  College  continue  to  conduct  the  Sunday  afVeraooa 
School,  and  that  their  efforts  are  of  great  service,  and  hiffbly  appre- 
ciated by  the  boys.  No  boy  ever  attempts  to  shirk  the  Sonday 
School— always  the  reverse.  What  prog^ress  is  being  made  in  that 
which  is  the  main  aim  and  object  of  the  Institution  time  jJone  caa 
Khow.     It  is  a  work  requiring  patience  as  well  as  faith." 

To  these  extracts  the  Committee  will  add  only  a  few  words.  Their 
thanks  are  due  to  the  Honorary  Surgeon  and  other  officers,  whew 
services  have  been  cheerfully  rendered  during  the  past  yeer,  and 
they  reccMnmend  that  these  gentlemen,  and  the  Sunday  Seboel 
Teachers  who  have  regularly  visited  the  Institution,  receive  the  best 
thanks  of  the  subscribers  for  the  zeal  and  interest  they  have  displayed. 

The  restoration  of  the  inmates  to  the  world  as  useful  memtwrs  of 
society  will  complete  the  work  which  your  Committee  seek  to  ac- 
complish. Happily  the  pr^udices  agaiast  the  employment  of  erimi- 
nals,  arising  from  the  imperfection  of  former  systems  of  prison  re- 
formation, are  rapidly  dying  out»  and  it  ts  found  that  enploymsBt 
can  be  obtained  both  in  England  and  her  Colonies  for  young  per- 
sons who  have  been  trained  in  such  Institutions  as  Che  one  at  hah* 
ley.  Your  Committee  are  anxious  to  take  full  advantage  of  thii 
favourable  state  of  things.  They  are  able  to  look  with  salisfiictiea 
upon  manv  instances  of  boys  who,  on  the  completion  of  their  several 
terms  of  detention  at  Saltley,  haive  been  placed  out  in  eligible  situa- 
tions in  and  about  Brrmingham,  where  they  are  now  creditably 
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pioyed»  and  of  others  who  have  eibigrated  with  good  prospects  of 
achieving  a  fair  start  in  life. 

In  closing  their  review  of  the  psst  the  Oammtttee  feel  aasiured  that 
society  at  large  will  cheerfully  sympathise  in  the  desire  which  all 
those  who  have  worked  in  this  cause  now  feel,  to  offer  ikumhle  and 
hearty  acknowledgments  to  Him  from  whom  all  good  comes  for  the 
measure  of  success  which  has  attended  their  labours,  and  to  derive 
encourageroeot  to  persevere  in  this  work  of  love,  because  He  has 
emphatically  declared  that  His  Word»  the  Word  which  this  Institu- 
tion constantly  sets  up  as  its  standard  of  faith  and  conduct}  shall  not 
return  unto  Him  void. 

la  the  early  part  of  April,  a  petition  to  parliament  was  cir- 
culated for  sig^iiatare  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Londonderry, 
theobjects  of  which  the  following  letter  will  explain,  and  it,  to  our 
mind,  but  half  exposes  the  injurious  results  which  would  surely 
follow  if  the  state  should  concede  the  changes  prajed  for  by  the 
l)eti:ioner8  :— 

REFORM ATOEY  SCHOOLS  IN  UNION  WORKHOUSES. 

TO    THB    eSXTOR    OF   TBS    FBBBMAN. 

1,  Upper  Pembroke* street, 
April  6th,  1858. 
Sot,— >I  truwt  you  will  permit  rae  to  offer,  through  the  medium  of 
your  pi4>er,  a  few  obs^^rvations  upon  the  Derry  petition  to  parlia- 
ment, praying  for  the  establishment  of  reformatory  schools  in  union 
workhouses.  The  petition  consists  of  four  paragraphs.  The  first 
is  a  palpable  truism,  the  other  three  are  founded  upon  a  total  mis- 
conception, or  Ignorance,  of  what  the  reformatory  principle  is,  and 
of  the  system,  on  which — and  on  which  only — reformatory  agency 
can  be  successfully  developed.  The  first  paragraph  tells  us  that  no 
provision  is  made  in  Ireland  for  the  Reformation  of  juvenile  offen- 
ders, and  that  jail  association  but  corrupts  the  more  deeply.  Most 
true  ia  cBich  particular.  The  second  paragraph  declares  that  state 
reformatories  for  juvenile  offenders  are  expensive,  and  that  a  stigma 
b^ngs  in  after  life  about  those  who  may  have  been  confined  in 
such  institutions.  If  by  a  state  reformatory  is  meant  an  '*  overgrown 
yqune  Jul"  the  petitioners  are  right,  but  no  one  thinks  of  such  an 
awful  abuse.  But,  if  they  mean  that  a  reformatory,  founded  by  local 
self-imposed  rates,  or  by  local  charity,  and  aided  by  government 
inspection  and  a  state  subvention,  then  they  «re  wrong — as  wrong 
as  io  their  statements  that  a  stigma  hangs  in  after  years  around 
those  who  have  been  confined  in  reformatories.  This  statement  is 
simple  absurd  and  without  the  slightest  proof,  whilst  France,  HoU 
land,  Belgium,  America,  Scotland,  and  England  furnish  us  with 
countless  proofs  that  exactly  the  opposite  is  the  result.  By  the 
third  paragraph  the  legislature  is  told  that  "  the  existing  asachinery 
of  the  Irish  poor-law  system  might  be  advantageously  employed  for 
the   collateral  reformation  of  juvenile   offenders,   the   only   changes 
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required  being  the  allocation  of  a  ward  in  each  union  workbome 
for  a  reformatory  school,  and  the  appointment  of  a  fcboolmaster 
and  schoolmistress  to  take  charge  of  its  male  and  female  department 
respectively."  It  would  be  impossible  to  show  in  so  few  words  a 
more  complete  ignorance  of  all  the  facts  bearing  on  juvenile  refer* 
mation  than  is  exhibited  in  this  paragraph.  The  family  principle 
is  ignored ;  individnalisadon  is  ignored  ;  separation  of  religions 
is  ignored ;  all  the  proved  wisdom  of  the  systems  advocated  by 
Mary  Carpenter, by  Recorder  Hill,by  Frederic  Hill,by  Demetz,andby 
the  Rev.  John  Clay,  is  ignored  ;  all  those  beautiful  teaehinf^  in  which 
all — from  Demetz  to  Barwick  Baker — from  Pol  to  De  Gaspario-* 
from  Mary  Carpenter  to  the  Nuns  of  Arno^s  Court  agree — are  ignored, 
and  in  their  place  is  substituted  a  scheme  as  ill  designed  as  it  would 
be  uiischievous-^as  absurd  as  it  would  be  inoperative* and  which  would 
teach  neither  self  dependence  nor  self  respect — not  even  self  con- 
trol— a  scheme  which  could  never  arise  the  soul  of  **  the  city  Arab» 
the  home  Heathen'*  to  its  God — which  could  never  wake  in  bis 
heart  the  energy  and  the  spirit  of  a  man.  It  could  do  none  of  these 
things,  but  it  would  leave  him  the  poor  worthless  human  weed-^as 
all  know  the  vast  majority  of  our  workhouse  reared  children  if  a 
boy,  with  no  home  save  the  workhouse  and  the  jail — if  a  girl, 
with  no  home  save  the  cruel  street,  and  no  refuge  but  the  hospital 
or  the  asylum.  You  know,  sir,  and  we  all  know,  that  these  work- 
house children  are  a  disgrace  to  any  civilised  nation.  If  you  doabt 
it,  the  jail  records,  the  hospital  books,  and  the  workhouse  officfrs 
will  prove  it.  Above  all  the  fifty  girls  whom  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, in 
Baggot-street,  are  attempting  to  reclaim  will  furnish  a  fair  sample 
of  the  inmates  of  the  proposed  allocated  wards  of  the  workhouM, 
where  **  collateral  reformation"  is  to  be  carried  out  through  the 
agency  of  "  the  existing  machinery*'  of  the  Irish  poor-law  systeoL 
The  fourth  paragraph  of  the  petition  is  entirely  wrong  in  the  as* 
sumption  that  the  English  reformatory  acts  at  all  contemplate  such  a 
scheme  as  the  petitioners  desire  to  see  carried  out;  and  in  praying  for 
the  extension  of  the  English  acts  to  Ireland  they  pray  for  that  which 
would  be  unsuited  to  our  people,  and  which  would  in  no  way  aid  the 
petitioners  in  securing  the  objects  they  desire.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  400  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Oerry  should  have  signed 
this  petition — a  petition  which  roust  excite  the  most  profound  as- 
tonishment  of  Mr.  Adderley,  of  Sir  John  Pakington,of  Lord  Stanley, 
and  of  the  other  members  of  the  present  government  who  are  old,  and 
active,  and  intelligent  friends  of  the  reformatory  movement.  Far- 
don  this  trespass  on  your  space ;  but  I  trust  you  will  excuse  an  oki 
and  continuous  worker  in  the  cause,  if  I  thus  endeavour  tf»  expose 
serious  errors — more  especially  when  a  reformatorv  schoob  bill 
for  Ireland,  which  has  received  the  assent  of  all  inf  this  country 
and  in  England  capable,  from  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles, 
of  giving  a  sound  judgment^  is  about  to  be  introduced  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  bergeant  Deasy  and  Mr.  John  BagwelL 

I  am.  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Patrick.  Joseph  Mubkat. 
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MEMORANDUM  of  a  Conversation  I  held  to-day   with  Rev.  Mr. 
M'GALLUMytbe  Chaplain  and  Master  of  the  Boya' Refuge,  Glasgow. 

Okugow,  Good  Friday,  April  2nd,  1858. 

I  called  to-day  on  Mr.  M'Callum  at  the  Refuge.  On  entering  I 
saw  a  boy  standing  about  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  M'Callum  received  me  very  cordially,  and  I  had  an  interesting 
and  valuable  conversation  with  him. 

Decrease  of  Crime  in  Glasgow. — Mr.  M'Callum  mentioned  that  he 
is  bringing  out  a  report  (now  in  the  press)  which  shows  that  since 
the  Reformatory  system  has  been  introduced  here,  there  has  been  a 
great  diminution  of  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  City  Bridewell. 
Seven  years  ago  the  number  of  prisoners  was  700  odd.  Now,  though 
the  population  of  t lie  city  has  much  increased,  the  numbers  of  pri- 
soners is  only  300  odd ;  this  Mr.  M'C.  attributes  to  the  combined 
action  of  the  Refuges  and  the  Industrial  School,  but  he  thinks  the 
Refuges  have  been  the  most  important  causes  of  the  diminution  as 
they  are  much  larger  than  the  Industrial  Schools. 

aunawoys — Mr.  M'C.  says  he  was  sometime  ago  much  plagued  by 
boys  escaping.  They  used  to  be  recommitted  to  prison  as  a  punish- 
ment. This,  however,  did  more  harm  than  good.  The  boys  would 
say  on  their  return  that  they  were  better  off  in  gaol  than  in  the 
Refuge,  in  that  they  rose  at  7  o'clock  instead  of  6,  that  their  food  was 
better,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  M*C.  thinks  the  present  gaol  treatment  far  too 
mild.  Mr.  M'C.  has  given  over  having  the  boys  re-committed  to 
prison  and  punishes  them  himself  by  the'^towse'*  and  by  separation 
from  their  fellows  for  a  considerable  time.  There  has  been  no 
escape  for  six  months  past,  though  the  boys  go  out.  They  went 
to  the  panorama  a  little  while  ago  (at  least  300  of  them)  and  one 
hundred  go  each  Sunday  to  Church,  100  one  Sunday,  another  100 
another  Sunday,  and  so  on.  Some  also  go  to  the  land  which  is  cul- 
tivated. The  school  play  grounds,  workshops,  &c.  are  encompassed 
by  a  wall,  and  the  door  is  locked,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  usually 
in  a  state  of  confinement. 

Admission, — I  asked  Mr.  M*C.  what  be  did  with  a  boy  when  first 
admitted,  whether  he  placed  him  at  once  with  the  others.  Mr.  M'C. 
said,  certainly  not.  The  boy  whom  I  saw  in  the  hall  was  a  new 
comer.  Mr.  M'C.  keeps  each  new  comer  thus  for  some  days,  talks 
to  him.  and  endeavours  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  condition. 
When  Mr.  M'C.  thinks  a  good  effect  has  been  produced,  he  places 
the  boy  under  the  care  of  a  very  good  boy,  directing  the  former  to 
speak  only  to  the  latter,  and  this  is  continued  until  Mr.  M'C.  thinks 
the  new  comer  may  be  safely  trusted  to  mix  with  his  fellows  generally. 
Formerly  much  mischief  was  done  by  new  comers  talking  of  their 
misdeeds  to  their  companions.  The  above  system  tends  to  prevent 
the  practice,  which  is  also  forbidden  under  severe  punishment. 

Trades, — Mr.  M'C.  thinks  it  desirable  to  have  a  multiplicity  of 
employments,  as  he  finds  that  a  boy  does  much  better  at  what  he 
chooses  himself.  A  certain  proportion  of  his  boys  choose  agriculture, 
but  the  major  part  do  not  like  it ;   when  the  school  is  placed  in  pos- 
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sesMon  of  a  farm  which  will  be  soon,  in  additioB  to  their  preMOt 
^ound,  he  intends  to  employ  about  a  hundred  in  husbandrT,  which 
IS  about  as  manj  as  he  expects  will  prefer  that  occnpatioD.  The 
whole  number  in  the  school  is  more  than  400,  most  of  whom  are  town 
boys,  who  do  not  generally  like  husbandry  though  some  of  them  do. 

Mr.  M'C  is  about  to  have  a  lai^e  smithy  erected,  where  he  will 
be  able  to  employ  many  boys  as  smiths.  Many  prefer  this  trade 
which  is  in  much  request  both  in  Glasgow  and  the  colonies. 

Afarib.— A  bad  mark  is  placed  against  a  boy's  name,  and  three  bsd 
markb  disqualifies  a  boy  for  the  next  treat,  such  as  going  to  any  sight 
to  which  the  boys  are  taken  sometimes  or  joining  the  excursion  to 
the  sea  side  which  is  taken  annually  by  steamboat. 

JlfuctfflitfMtfOM.— Sixteen  boys  have  just  left  the  Befuge,  being  sent 
to  Montreal  consigned  to  a  benevolent  gentleman  there  who  under- 
takes to  get  them  employment. 

Mr.  M'C.  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Baker  of  Ifardwicke,  that  hois 
should  not  be  committed  to  Reformatories  on  their  first  convictions. 
He  thinks  that  each  case  should  be  dealt  with  on  its  individusil  merits, 
and  where  a  boy  is  likely  to  become  a  regular  oflfender  he  should  be 
sent  to  a  Reformatory,  on  his  first  conviction.  He  showed  me  the 
history  which  the  boy  I  saw  in  the  hall,  who  was  convicted  for  the 
first  time,  had  given  of  himself,  which  clearly  shewed  that  be  would 
in  all  probability  have  become  a  thief  had  he  not  been  sent  to  i 
Reformatory. 

(Signed)  ALFRED  HILL. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  for  his  kindness  in  sup* 
plying  these  notes;  and  we  are  very  happy  to  find  that  the 
Glasgow  House  of  Refuge  is  making  that  progresa  in  useful- 
ness predicted  for  it  by  the  fiecorder  of  Bimnnc^ain,  and  oor 
worthy  friend,  the  Eev.,  Dr.  Craik.  How  long  are  we  to  be 
without  such  institutions  in  Ireland,  how  lung  are  we  to  be  as- 
tounded by  such  police  reports  as  the  following,  taken  from  Tie 
Limerick  Reporter  of  April  13th  ? 

"  SaoPLiFTiNO. — John  Hanly,  a  juvenile,  who  is  within  the  statu- 
table age  of  whipping,  14  years,  was  brought  up  for  the  ikirty-mjik 
time  by  Constable  Nash,  who  charged  him  with  stealing  Slbs.  of  tea 
off  the  counter  in  Mr.  Quinn's  shop  and  walking  off  with  it,  but  was 
detected  in  the  street ;  and,  this  fact  being  establiahed,  the  magia- 
trates  sentenced  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  three  months  with  hard 
labour  and  two  whippings." 

When  Peachum  sings,  in  The  Beggars  Opera,  " t  wonder 
any  man  alive  would  ever  rear  a  daughter  \"  we  all  laugb,  but 
really  it  appears  to  us  iliat  sons  are  generally  more  tnHibiesanie, 
and  we  have,  uuder  our  sjstrm,  no  means  of  checking  their  evii 
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propensities  if  the  youths  stop  short  of  the  committal  of  Ihat 
which  is  actual  crime  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law.  It  is 
otherwise  in  France,  and  in  this  phase  of  Juvenile  Reformation 
(more  especially  as  regards  tiie  sons  of  persous  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstancectj  M.  Demetz  is  as  successful  in  his  efforts  as  in 
these  cases  coming  more  fully  within  the  scope  of  Mettray. 
Prom  the  Midland  Counties  Herald  of  April  8th  we  take  the 
following,  from  the  pen  of  one  to  whom  the  country  and  all  in- 
terested in  the  Beformatory  Question  owe  the  deepest  dt*bts  of 
gratitude : — 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  recollect  that  a  transUtioo  of  the  Report 
for  1856  of  the  Reformatory  at  Mettiay,  appeared  in  the  Midland 
CoutUies  Herald  towards  the  close  of  that  year.  We  h«ve  now  the 
pleasure  to  present  to  them  the  Report  for  1867  ;  and  in  doing  so 
we  desire  to  draw  their  attention  to  a  new  feature  in  that  important 
iobtitution. 

We  must  premise  that  in  France  a  power,  entitled  Correction  Pa" 
temeile,  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  parents  to  procure,  by  application 
before  an  appointed  tribunal,  the  imprisonment  for  short  periods  of 
their  unruly  offspring.  By  virtue  of  articles  S75  and  376  of  the 
Code  eivUf  children  under  sixteen  yearn  of  age  may  be  thus  impri- 
soned for  one  month,  while  those  between  sixteen  and  twenty^ons 
years  of  age  are  liable  to  six  month's  confinement. 

In  a  late  edition  of  his  pamphlet  upon  Mettray,  M.  Cochin,  quo- 
ting from  its  annual  reports,  states  that  formerly  there  existed  in 
Paris  alone  any  institution  suited  to  the  reception  of  children  of  the 
upper  classes  who  had  rendered  themtielves  liable  to  Correction  Pater- 
nelle.  Elswhere  the  gaol  was  the  only  place  in  which  the  sentence 
of  the  Court  upon  them  could  be  carried  into  execution,  and  the 
dread  of  exposing  them  to  the  contaminating  influences  of  pro- 
miscuous imprisonment  naturally  deterred  parents  from  resorting  to 
such  means  of  repression.  Those  who  could  afford  to  do  so  pre- 
ferred to  send  their  unmanageable  sons  abroad,  in  the  hope  of  thus 
removing  them  from  pernicious  associates,  and  breaking  their  bad 
habits.  But  by  this  course  they  often  only  substituted  one  form  of 
dissipation  for  another,  and  by  interupting  the  youths'  studies,  and 
placing  them  beyond  their  control,  not  unfrequently  aggravated  the 
evil  they  i ought  to  cure.  Detention  in  agricultural  colonies  similar  to 
that  which  ordinary  young  offenders  undergo  would  be  found  un- 
suited  to  the  class  now  under  consideration.  The  system  pursued 
in  theAe  establishments  is  not  calculated  to  effect  a  cure  within  so  li- 
mited a  time  as  that  for  which  alone  such  youth»  can  by  law  be  im- 
prisoned ;  and  they  would,  moreover,  be  liahl«f  to  form  intimacies 
among  their  companions  which  would  be  most  ii^jurious  in  j^ter  life. 
By  placing  them,  however,  in  separate  confinement  while  there  every 
objection  is  obviated.  *      **  Its  effects   must  have  been  witnessed. 


*  Notice  sur  Mettray,  par  Augusttn  Cochin. 
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sajs  M.  Demetz,  ''lor  the  happy  ioflaence  it  exercises  on  the  vMral 
being  of  the  vouth  to  be  justly  appreciated.    A  thorough  chaB|re 
takes  place  in  bim.     With  no  amusemeots  or  diverftion  to  d&stract  hb 
attention,  there  is  nothinfi^  which  can  drive  from  his  mind  the  exhor* 
tation  and  advice  he  receives.     Meditation  brings  his  past  life  can- 
stantly  before  him.     In  solitude  his  pride  and  self-love  vanish.    His 
thoughts  necessarily  are  turned  inward.     He  is  no  longer  ashamed 
to  listen  to  the  whispers  of  conscience,  which  have  been  most  jostW 
called,     •  The  voice  of  God."      By  degrees  be  becomes  open  to  re- 
ligious impressions.     Work  is  welcome,  first,  as  affording  him  some- 
thing to  do,  while  very  soon  he  comes  to  regard  it  as  a  pleasure. 
He  eagerly  applies  himself  to  it,  and  what  until  then  he  had  looked 
upon  as  an  irksome  task,  he  learns  to  consider  a  source  of  consola- 
tion, and  even  so  great  a  necessary  that  the  heaviest  punishment  it  i^ 
possible  to  inflict  upon   him   is  to  deprive  him  of  all  occupation. 
The  short  duration  of  his  imprisonment  must  remove  every  appre- 
hension from  the  minds  of  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  dread  the 
ill  effects  of  separate  confinement.*'  * 

Three  years  ago,  it  would  appear,  M.  Demetz  began  to  receive 
under  his  care  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents,  whose  uniuly  conduct 
rendered  them  unmanageable  at  home  or  in  ordinary  schools.  The 
maintenance  and  education  of  these  pupils  is,  of  course,  paid  for  bj 
their  friends.  This  extension  of  his  enterprise  has  been  attended, 
we  are  informed  in  the  present  report,  with  such  happy  results  tbst 
M.  Demetz  contemplates  enlarging  the  accommodation  devoted  to 
these  youths,  in  order  to  receive  more  than  the  very  limited  number 
he  has  hitherto  been  able  to  admit.  As  it  is  a  part  of  his  system  to 
separate  pupils  of  this  class  completely  from  each  other,  and  indeed 
to  keep  the  fact  of  their  presence  in  the  institution  a  secret  from  all 
but  the  officers  and  their  own  families,  while  at  the  same  time  ample 
provision  is  made  for  preserving  their  health,  and  conducting  their 
education  in  a  manner  befitting  their  position  in  society,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  buildings  appropriated  to  their  use  must  be  elaborate, 
and  consfqaently  costly.  Hitherto  the  few  pupils  belonging  to  the 
upper  classes  that  have  yet  been  received  at  Mettray  have  not  been 
lodged,  we  believe,  in  a  house  specially  built  for  them^  but  M. 
Demetz  is  now  desirous  that  one  should  be  forthwith  prepared. 
We  have  seen  the  design  for  the  edifice  he  '*on templates  erecting. 
Each  youth  will  have  a  distinct  dwelling,  consisting  of  three  Ti*om^ 
with  a  small  garden  attached  for  the  purposes  of  exercise  and  re- 
creation. Though  these  dwellings  are  so  arranged  as  to  render 
communication  between  the  inhabitants  impossible/they  are  yet  com- 
pletely under  the  surveillance  of  the  officers.  Professors  and  a 
chaplain  will  reside  at  the  establishment,  while  each  boy  will,  we 
understand,  be  under  the  care  of  a  separate  tutor.  M.  Demetz  him- 
self will  watch  over  all. 

We  gather  from  the  report  before  us  that  the  need  for  such  an 
institution  is  more  strontrly  felt  in   France  than  we  should  hope  it  is 

*  Rapport  sur  les  Colunies  Agricoles ;  lu  a  la  Reunion  Jnteraati- 
onale  de  Charitc,  par  M.  Demetz. — 1B55- 
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in  En^and.  We  cannot  but  fear,  however,  that  numerous  instances 
may  be  met  with  even  in  our  own  country  in  which  such  disci- 
pline as  that  of  Mettray  would  afford  the  only  hope  of  reclaiming 
the  lad  whom  natural  infirmities  of  character,  over-indulgence,  or 
other  untoward  circumstances  have  rendered  the  bane  of  his  family, 
to  become  at  a  later  period  a  curse  to  society.  It  is  this  conviction 
which  has  elicited  our  remarks.  We  have  been  informed  that  M. 
Demetz  would  willingly  admit  English  youths,  and  should  their 
friends  desire  to  conceal  the  fact  of  their  being  in  a  Reformatory  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  do  so,  fur  as  the  custom  already  prevails 
amongst  us  of  sending  our  sons  abroad  for  education,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  attract  attention  in  thus  placing  a  lad  at  school  in 
France,  supposing  the  name  of  the  school  were  suppressed.  Mettray 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  Institution,  and  a  boy  of  that  creed  would  doubt- 
less feel  more  at  home  there  than  a  Protestant  The  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  latter,  however,  would  of  course  invariably  be  entrusted 
to  a  minister  of  his  own  faith  ;  an  arrangement  for  which  the  prox- 
imity of  Tours,  where  not  only  a  large  number  of  English  reside, 
but,  we  believe,  a  clergyman  of  the  Anu^Iican  establishment  officiates, 
affords  probably  peculiar  facilities.  That  any  attempt  to  proselytise 
would  be  permitted  in  an  institution  of  which  M.  Demetz  is  at  the 
head,  no  one  acquainted  with  his  character  would  for  a  moment 
believe. 

REPORT  OF  M.  DEMETZ, 

Director  of  the  Agricultural  Colony  of  Mettray, 

To  theSociete  PaUrnelU 1857. 

Obntlbmbn, — After  eighteen  years  of  existence^  and,  we  may  add^ 
of  success,  we  might  be  excused  from  again  coming  before  the  public, 
in  order  to  set  forth  the  results  obtained  at  Mettray ;  the  more  so 
that  our  institution,  from  the  very  day  of  its  commencement,  has  al- 
ways been  open  to  those  most  competent  to  judge  of  it,  with  a  view 
to  Its  advantages  being  fairly  appreciated. 

Still,  when  the  object  of  |the  enterprise  under  consideration  is  to 
throw  light  on  one  of  the  most  complex  problems  of  social  economy 
— the  improvement  of  the  human  race ;  when  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  preparing  a  happier  future  for  our  country  are  being 
sought  in  arresting  the  progress  of  demoralisation,  the  last  word 
can  never  be  uttered.  Scarcely  is  one  evil  obviated  than  another  is 
discovered,  to  which  a  remedy  must  be  applied.  Thus  it  is  that 
after  devoting  your  attention  to  tiie  poor  and  criminal  children  you 
found  sunk  in  misery,  you  have  resolutely  undertaken  the  case-^ac- 
cording  to  the  plan  indicated  by  the  law,  which  decrees  the  establish- 
ment of  Penitentiary  Colonies  * — of  those  young  persons  belonging 

•  See  the  Law  of  August  5th,  1850,  and  the  very  remarkable 
Report  of  M.  Come  which  precedes  it.  This  may  be  considered 
the  most  important  document  which  has  been  published  relating  to 
young  detenus,  whose  precise  position  ia  not  fully  understood  by  the 
public. 

[In  the  law  here  alluded  to,  besides  the  above  and  various  other 
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to  the  middle  And  upper  cUueft  who,  vitbont  absolni^lj  in 

the  penftl  laws,  are  not  the  less  deserviog  of  correctioik    We  speak 

of  children  detained  hj  virtue  of  correcttQH  palanuUe. 

That  spirit  of  resistance  to  all  control  which,  sprea^ng  fron  one 
to  another,  has  infected  every  rank  of  society,  has  penetrated  from 
public  life  even  into  the  domestic  circle;  and  there  are  at  this  time 
parents  among  us  who,  to  their  astonishment,  have  encoQnt«Fed  on 
the  part  of  then-  children  a  degree  of  insubordination,  often  even  of 
audacity — for  the  expression  is  not  too  stroi^ — of  which  their  pre- 
decessors would  never  have  dreamt.  We  cannot  help  quotii^,  in 
illustration  of  this  opinion,  an  answer  made  to  us  very  lately  by 
one  of  our  pupils  whom  we  had  reproved  for  most  outrageous  con- 
duct towards  his  widowed  mother.  He  replied — **  Why  what  coniid 
you  expect  ?"  My  school-fellows  always  told  me  it  was  dq;radiog 
to  obey  a  woman."  The  lad  was  scarcely  sixteen  years  old*  and  the 
woman  was  his  mother ! 

And  if  paternal  authority  is  but  too  often  despised,  it  mutt  be  ad. 
mitted  that  the  authority  of  mothers  is  still  more  disregarded  ;  we 
mean  of  those  widowed  mothers  whose  children,  aware  that  they 
will  one  day  inherit  a  large  fortune,  think  only  of  the  time  when  ihey 
will  be  able  to  spend  it.  These  are  the  individuals  whom  we  more 
especially  desire  to  deal  with.  They  require,  more  than  any  oth«r 
class,  that  some  check  should  be  applied  to  their  spirit  of  insubordiB' 
ation ;  they  imagine,  poor  children,  that  by  their  precocious  depra- 
vity they  raise  themselves  to  the  dignity  of  manhood.    The  mother 

provisions,  it  is  decreed  that  **  Colonies  CorrectioBeUes,**  of  a  more 
penal  character  than  the  **  Colonies  Agrtcoles,'*  shall  be  »«tabtisiied 
for  the  reception  of  the  worst  class  of  juvenile  offradert,  inclading 
those  who,  after  being  admitted  into  &  Heformatory  School,  prove 
themselves  by  their  insubordtaate  conduot  to  be  unworthy  of  its  ad- 
vantages, and  are  certain  to  exercise  an  evil  influenee  over  their 
companions.  Unfortunately,  no  such  colonies  have  yet  been  £»«ided : 
but  that  the  want  of  them  is  sorely  felt  may  be  inferred  from  the 
earnestness  with  which  M.  Demets,  in  a  report  recently  addressed 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  urges  that  t^e  decree  should  be  car- 
ried into  exticution. 

The  managers  of  various  Refbrmatories  in  our  own  country  have 
latterly  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  &vour  of  the  establUhncnt  cf 
Penal  Schools,  to  which  they  could  send  unmanageable  children,  to 
be  dealt  with  more  severely  than  the  discipline  of  their  own  insticn- 
tions  permits.    At  present  the  only  alternative  to  retaining  inmates 
whose  depravity  and  insubordination  exeroiae  a  most  injurious  iofiu- 
enoe  over  their  better  disposed  companions,  is  to  send  them  to  gaol* 
from  which*  after  a  short  incarceration*  the  managers  are  compelled 
to  receive  them  back,  whether  they  have  been  benefited  or  further 
corrupted  by  their  imprisonment ;  and  when  the  utter  unsuitsUe- 
ness  of  a  gaol  to  the  right  treatment  of  children  is  remembered,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  usually  cod)c;  out  worse  than  they 
go  in.] —  Trans. 
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of  one  of  tbese,  not  long  since,  wrote  to  us,  as  mothers  alone  can 
write : — "  I  see  clearly  that  it  is  my  weaknea»  which  has  caused  all  the 
mischief,  and  that  I  deserve  to  be  consigned  to  a  cell  by  the  side  of 
that  which  my  child  occupies.  Will  you  aid  me  to  regain  that  au- 
thority which  Providence  entrusted  me  with,  but  which  I  knew  not 
how  to  maintain  ?"  We  gladly  acceded  to  suah  a  request ;  and 
strengthened  by  this  touching  appeal  we  addressed  her  ungrateful 
son  in  these  words,  ''  You  have  cruelly  treated  her  whom  it  was 
your  duty  to  cherish  and  respect  ;  you  have  shamefully  abused  her 
kindness.  A  mother's  heart  is  far  more  deeply  wounded  by  the  bad 
conduct  of  her  son  than  it  could  be  even  by  stabs  from  a  poniard ; 
and  yet  yours  would  willingly  have  said  to  you,  '  Strike  but  ligten.' 
But  now  the  thne  for  indulgence  is  past,  I  am  become  the  depoai* 
tory  of  that  authority  you  have  too  long  despised,  and  it  is  with  me 
you  will  have  to  deal.  I  have  two  han(k — ^the  one  wears  a  gauntlet 
of  iron,  the  other  a  velvet  glove.  It  depends  upon  your  beha- 
viour which  I  shall  use.  Do  not  attempt  to  struggle ;  yoo  can  ne* 
ver  outdo  me  in  strength.  Besides,  why  struggle  with  your  friends  ? 
I  wage  war  with  your  faults  only,  not  with  yourself:  but  to  bring 
you  back  into  the  right  path  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  the  utmost 
severity  should  it  be  necessary  ;  power  and  authority  are  corobined 
in  my  hands.** 

This  language,  which  indicates  to  our  pupils  the  line  of  conduct  we 
intend  to  pursue  towards  them,  never  fails  to  make  an  impression  on 
their  young  minds ;  and  we  must  admit  that>  with  very  few  exceptions, 
we  find  they  yield  to  our  exhortations.  It  it  true  that  we  neglect 
no  means  of  convincing  them  that  we  never  exeroise  severity  towards 
them  but  with  regret.  Without  such  a  conviction  our  efforts  would 
be  fruitless.  Thus  no  lad  comes  to  us  without  our  having  written 
to  him  some  time  before,  to  urge  him  to  alter  his  behaviour.  This 
letter  is  transmitted  by  the  President  dii  Tribunal  to  his  parents,  who 
return  it  to  us,  that  we  m!^  modify  it  to  suit  the  character  of  the 
child.     It  is  usually  couched  in  some  such  terms  as  the  following  :— > 

"  I  learn  with  regret  that  by  your  conduct  you  give  your  excel* 
lent  family  serious  cause  of  complaint,  and  that  the  exhortations  of 
your  parents  have  produced  no  effect.  The  time  for  severity  has  ar* 
rived.  An  order  issued  by  the  President  du  Tribunui,  will  deprive 
you  of  your  liberty,  and  in  the  cell  to  which  you  are  about  to  be  coo^ 
signed,  you  will  have  to  reflect  upon  the  melancholy  consequences 
which  have  resulted  from  forgetting  jfour  duty.  Charged  with  ex- 
ecuting this  severe  sentence,  which  will  immediately  be  parsed  upon 
you,  I  earnestly  wish  to  mediate  between  your  £amily  and  yourself, 
and  obtain  for  yon  a  reprieve.  Profit  by  the  time  afforded  you,  and 
implore  from  your  parents  pardon  fio*  your  past  conduct ;  as  yeW 
disgrace  attaches  only  to  yourself,  but  hereafter  it  will  recoil  00  a 
name  you  ought  to  honour.  From  the  very  day  on  which  you  r^ 
ceive  this  letter,  cultivate  industrious  habits,  be  submissive  and  res« 
pectful,  seek  to  revive  in  your  heart  those  feelings  of  religion  which 
were  the  joy  of  your  early  childhood,  and  which  you  have  so  soon 
forgotten  ;  show  yourself  grateful  to  God,  who  ha»  prompted  me  to 
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save  you  from  the  punishment  awarded  to  your  fpiiltj  conduct  If 
neglecting  this  fatherly  warning,  you  pentitit  in  the  unhappy  coarse 
you  have  adopted,  do  not  reproach  bin*  who  has  done  his  utmost  to 
spare  you  the  severe  treatment  which  you  will  then  full?  deserve. 
But  there  is  yet  time.  Give  me  the  gratification  of  having  aided  in 
leading  you  back  into  the  path  of  duty,  and  of  restoring  that  hapjn- 
ness  to  your  family  which  you  ought  never  to  have  disturbed.** 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you  that  in  some  instances 
this  warning  has  sufficed  to  arrest  the  youth  in  his  downward  pro- 
gress.    If,  notwithstanding  this  endeavour,  he  persist  in  his  evil 
conduct,  and  he  is  brought  here,  we  say  to  him,  **  My   dear  boj, 
how  is  it  that  you  are  come  here  ?    I  did  all  in  my   power  to  save 
you  from  being  sent  to  a  place  of  punishment ;  but  I  warned  joa 
that  if  you  persisted  in  grieving  your  family,  I  should  treat  you  with 
severity.     I  must  keep  my  word,  or  you  would  not  believe  me  in 
future  ;  but  if  you  behave  well,  if  you  amend  your  habits,  if  you  ex- 
hibit the  slightest  symptom  of  repentatice,and  of  returning  to  a  ri^bt 
course,  you  may  be  assured  of  the  eagerness  with  which  1  shall  give 
you  credit  for  a  desire  to  improve.*'     In  general  the  success  of  an 
undertaking  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  begun  ;  and  it  is 
consequently  very  important  that  the  first  impression  made  on  the 
lad*s  mind  should  be  a  favourable  one. 

Their  authority  is,  for  a  time  at  least,  placed  in  our  hands  by  the 
parents,  who  give  their  word  of  honour  to  leave  us  to  act  on  all 
points  as  we  shall  deem  best.     We  require  this   concession  for  tvo 
reasons.     First : — We  are  testing  an  entirely  new  system  of  edu- 
cation.    If  we  are  hampered  in  its   application   by  interposition  on 
the  part  of  the  family,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  discover  whether  tbe 
system  has  been  ill  applied,  or  whether  it  is  bad  in  itself,  and  public 
opinion  will  proscribe  it  for  ever.     Secondiv : — In  assuming  as  re- 
gards tbe  child  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  rigorous  measures 
adopted  towards  him,  we  avoid  the  risk   of  destroying  what  little 
affection  for  his  family  may  yet  survive   in  his  he^rt.     What  little 
affection  I  Painful  indeed  must  these  words  be  to  parents  when  the/ 
feel  but  too  often  that  it  is  the  very  excess  of  their  tenderness  which 
has  brought  about  this  miserable  result ;  truly  instructive  are  tbe;  fi»t 
the  future  !    But  were  we  to  attempt  to  trace  effects  to  their  caaset, 
we  might,  Gentlemen,  publish  a  volume  instead  of  a  report.     We  will 
leave  it  to  time  to  supply  us  with  fresh  arguments. 

You  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  that  we  should  have,  to  some 
extent,  thrown  into  a  dialogue  form,  the  narrative  we  have  just  re- 
lated, instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with  a  simple  analysis.  We 
believed,  however,  that  this  was  the  best  method  of  explaining  oar 
system.  In  thus  bringing  it  into  operation  before  you,  so  to  speak, 
you  could  better  appreciate  both  its  advantages  and  drawbacks.  It 
now  remains  for  us  only  to  state  a  few  details  which  will  throv 
light  upon  this  de|.artment  as  a  whole. 

The  approach  of  the  holidays  increases  the  number  of  application! 
from  parents  for  admission — a  fact  easily  explained. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  beads  of  families  that  at  such  a  season  they  ran 
a  risk  of  rewarding  the  ch\U\   whose  conduct   during   the  whole  pa>t 
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Tear  has  been  bad,  for  it  is  impossible  to  change  borne  into  a  place  of 
panisbment  at  a  time  when  all  is  joj  and  festivity,  especially  where 
there  are  other  children  who  deserve  nothing  bat  praise.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  some  schools  pupils  are  not  permitted  to  remain  dur- 
ing tbo  holidays ;  and  in  all  the  discipline,  at  this  period  of  rest  from 
work,  is  sure  to  be  relaxed.  Removing  to  Mettray  obviates  all  these 
difficulties  ;  one  inconvenience  alone  remaining,  namely,  that  at  this 
season  we  cannot  arrange  for  our  lads  to  compete  in  writing  exercises 
with  the  lads  of  the  [neighbonrinff]  Public  School,  as  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  daring  the  session.  We  mast  acknowledge  that  in  so  far 
they  lose  a  motive  to  emalation ;  but  at  the  same  time  our  discipline 
is  the  more  felt  at  this  period  of  the  year,  when  the  child's  thoughts 
naturally  revert  to  the  enjoyments  from  which  he  is  cut  off.* 

But  though  we  can  thus  deprive  those  lads  of  their  holiday  who  do 
not  deserve  it,  we  reserve  the  means  of  enabling  such  among  our 
pupils  to  enjoy  it  as  during  their  stay  with  us  have  shown  a  desire  to 
do  well. 

It  is  bv  this  potent  alternative — everything  to  hope  if  they  behave 
well,  and  everything  to  fear  if  they  behave  ill— that  men  are  kept  in 
the  path  of  duty,  and  d  fortiori  the  child. 

We  have  met  with  much  sympathy  and  aid  fh>m  some  excellent 
clergymen  in  our  neighbourhood.  Desiring  to  promote  our  under- 
taking, they  agree  to  receive  our  pupils  as  boarders,  whenever  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  strict  discipline  of  Mettray  has  sufficiently  operated 
on  their  young  hearts.  Thus  we  affi>rd  these  lads  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  their  liberty  under  certain  restrictions. 

In  this  intermediate  stage  we  can  judge  how  far  we  have  influenced 
their  disposition.  It  is  a  species  of  moral  quarantine,  wmch  indicates 
what  we  have  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  the  future. 

We  will  conclude  this  explanation  of  our  system  by  an  observation 
which  we  trust  may  bear  fruit  in  making  parents  understand  how 
important  it  is  not  to  delay  entrusting  their  children  to  us,  until  they 
have  become  utterly  unmanageable.  Hitherto  success  has  crowned 
oar  efforts,  even  when  we  had  to  deal  with  individuals  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  old ;  though  we  must  confess  that  we  had  serious 
misgivings  with  respect  to  them.  Our  task,  however,  has  been  far 
easier,  and  attended  with  the  hi^piest  results  when  our  pupils  have 
been  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why,  when  the  only  alternative  was  to  con- 
sign the  child  to  gaol,  the  step  was  delayed  until  the  case  became 
extreme,  just  as  amputation  is  adopted  only  when  gangrene  has  set 
in.  Bat  now  the  remedy  consists  in  sending  the  youth  not  to  prison,  but 
—         .      ■  ^  ■  ■      ■ 

*  We  must  not  omit  to  express  our  sincere  gratitude  tu  the  Prin- 
(:ipal  and  the  Professors  of  the  LycSe  at  Tours,  who  have  been  good 
enoueh  to  permit  our  pupils  to  write  exercises  with  theirs,  they  in- 
forming us  of  the  subject  of  the  composition.  Our  pupils  never 
>ign  their  names  to  their  exercises,  in  order  that  their  incognito  may 
he  preserved.  Thus  they  are  benefited  by  the  spirit  of  emulation, 
>^ithout  the  seclusion  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them,  for  a 
time  at  least,  being  interrupted. 
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to  what  may  be  called  a  strict  tchool,  where*  however,  he  goe^  out 
of  doors  every  day  with  the  person  who  superioteods  his  edncatioD, 
and  is  even  permitted  occasionally  to  make  longer  excursions,  pro- 
vided his  conduct  be  very  satisfactory.  It  is  iinpoMible,  therefore, to 
explain  the  neglect  on  the  parts  of  heads  of  families  of  the  Refor- 
matory means  we  place  at  their  diapoaal,  aad  the  effiaency  of  whidi 
no  longer  admita  of  doubt.* 

Being  now  oonvince<it  by  three  years'  ezperioDce^  of  tbeadvantsgcs 
of  our  new  department,  we  would  gladly  see  its  benefits  shared  by  a 
larger  number.  For  this  reason  we  have  thought  of  admittiBg  child- 
ren from  foreign  countries  who  oause  their  parents  anxiety  and 
trouble.  The  distance,  iastead  of  being  a  drawback,  should  rather 
be  considered  an  advantage,  as  it  would  aid  to  keep  the  lad's  secret 
Moreover,  when  entirely  remoYed  from  the  scenes  among  which  be 
has  lived,  and  where  doubtless  he  has  too  often  found  persons  ready 
to  indulge  his  evil  tendencies,  the  youth  will  be  driven  bj  the  isolatioo 
in  which  he  will  be  placed  to  endeavour  to  gain  our  affection,  certain 
of  winning  it  if  he  behave  well. 

We  are  aware  that  national  manners  differ,  and  that  in  some  coun- 
tries paternal  authority  maintains  its  aseendanoj ;  bat  the  means  of 
preserving  this  happy  state  of  things  in  the  midst  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
subordination which  threatens  to  spread  throughout  the  world,  lies  in 
convincing  young  persons  that  should  the  evil  appear  it  will  W 
immediately  suppressed. 

Our  house,  which  is  even  new  too  small  to  meet  the  applicatioas 
for  admission  which  come  to  us  from  our  own  coontrj*  would  asC 
permit  of  our  receiving  foreigners,  and  we  contemplate,  therefore, 
erecting  additional  buildings,  in  order  that  our  undertaking  may  be 
carried  into  execution  on  the  extended  scale  which  appears  desirable.t 

Notwithstanding  the  deep  interest  we  take  in  the  new  department 
whose  advantages  we  have  just  pointed  out,  and  notwithstanding  the 
gratification  it  affords  us  in  restoring  happiness  to  many  a  dossestic 
circle  whence  it  has  long  been  banished,  let  us  assure  you,  gentlenen, 
me  neglect  no  duty  demanded  of  us  by  the  Colony  of  Mettray  properlr 
so  called — that  enterprise  which  first  brought  us  into  oo-operatiea, 
and  which  receives  the  uninterrupted  aid  and  approval  of  this  country. 

We  have  on  the  present  oceasion  no  incidents  to  relate  which  have 
given  to  our  colons  an  opportunity  of  proving  their  couragev  and  to 

*  It  is  also  most  important  not  to  delay  semling  the  lad  to  us  until 
he  has  been  expelled  from  school,  for  if  he  sees  his  future  thus 
blasted,  there  is  reason  to  fear  he  will  be  discouraged.  We  bare 
had  a  youth  under  our  care  whose  father,  hoping  thereby  to  intimi- 
date him,  had  made  him  believe  that  his  name  had  been  erased  from 
the  register  of  his  former  school.  He  lost  all  hope,  saying,  "  What 
is  the  use  of  working  ?"  Having  afterwards  leaarnt  that  he  had  not 
undergone  the  disgrace  of  expulsion,  he  applied  himself  to  his  tasks 
with  ardour,  and  won  a  position  among  the  best  scholars. 

t  For  fuller  explanation,  see  the  details  contained  in  the  **  Notice 
Cochin"  on  the  Colony  at  Mettray. 
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a  ^resA  city  one  of  testifying  its  appreciation  of  it,  such  as  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Loire  aiforded  la^t  year** 

Twice  over,  however,  they  have  helped  to  extinguish  fires  which 
broke  forth  in  the  neigh bourhoo(i,  but  in  neither  instance  did  any* 
thing  occur  worth  recording,  nur,  happily,  any  accident  to  deplore. 
On  a  former  similar  ocoasion  one  of  our  colons  perished,  the  victim 
to  zeal  and  self-devotion,  of  which  one  oi  our  Magistrates  has 
been  pleased  publicly  to  express  his  admiration. 

The  past  year  has  slipped  tranqailly  away.  Thus  we  must  de- 
pend on  the  interest  yon  feel  in  our  children,  when  we  narrate  facts 
which,  to  persons  less  favourably  inclined,  would  appear  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  relating ;  but  we  are  aware  that  nothing  connected 
with  Mettray  can  be  indifferent  to  you. 

At  the  very  moment  of  writing  these  words^  one  of  our  lads  has 
died  in  consequence  of  a  kick  from  a  horse,  received  while  in  the 
service  of  the  farmer  with  whom  we  had  placed  him.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  his  danger,  and  knowing  that  the  Colony  is  always  open  to 
her  children  when  in  need  of  aid,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  laid 
un  a  mattress  in  a  cart,  and  so  be  conveyed  to  our  Infirmary.  The 
joumev  wasnotaceomrplished  without  the  poor  fellow  suffering  acutely 
iroDi  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle.  Nevertheless,  he  said  to  the  driver, 
"  Pray  drive  faster,  or  1  never  shall  get  there  in  time."  The  man 
did  not  fully  understand  what  these  words  implied,  but  the  Colony 
was  no  sooner  reached  than  their  meaning  was  made  plain.  The 
poor  lad  immediately  a^sked  for  the  chaplain  with  whom  he  had 
always  kept  up  intercourse,  and  made  his  confession.  The  wound 
was  mortal.  Two  days  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  our  poor  colon 
breathed  his  last  sigrb,* surrounded  by  his  schooU fellows,  who  were 
deeply  impressed  by  his  fervour  and  resignation.  He  said  to  us. 
**  I  tiave  given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  I  could  not  die 
among  strangers,*'*— words  which  revealed  the  position  which  Mettray 
holds  in  the  riearts  of  her  children. 

If  our  colons  appreciate  the  debt  they  owe  to  Mettray,  their 
parents  do  not  appear  less  impressed  by  it.  For  instance,  a  poor 
woman,  whose  only  means  of  subistence  is  her  labour,  offered  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  take  npon  herself  the  expense  of 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  her  son,  then  confined  in  a  gaol 
where  he  oost  her  nothing,  solely  on  condition  that  he  should  be  re- 
ceived at  Mettray.  An  engagement  such  as  this, contracted  at  the  price 
of  the  severest  privation,  imposes  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  us, 
rendering  it  our  duty  to  return  to  such  a  mother  a  son  who,  by 
biakood  conduct,  shidl  indemnify  her  for  all  her  sacrifices. 

To  this  very  touching  proof  of  confidence  we  may  add  a  striking 
mark  of  approbation  emanating  from  one  of  the  great  departments 
of  the  State. 

*  The  Town  Council  of  Tours  has  been  pleased  to  cause  a  medal 
to  be  struck  bearing  this  legend : — "  A  la  Colonic  de  Mettray,  la 
ville  de  Tours  reconnaissante."  [Some  of  these  medals  were  exhi- 
bited in  Birmingham,  at  the  Bazaar  held  in  1856,  in  aid  of  the  Ad- 
derley  Park  Fund.— -Iran*.] 
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Id  the  report  on  the  budget  for  1658  occum  the  foHowiDg  words:— 
**  The  Colony  of  Mettray  has  especially  excited  our  interest,  and 
we  recommend  it  to  the  favourable  attention  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  permanent  and  libersl 
grant  would  be  justifiable  to  an  institution  deserving  of  praise  under 
three  several  aspects — moral,  agricultural,  and  penitential.  It  benefits 
our  own  country,  and  alFords  a  model  to  foreign  lands."* 

Such  praise  is  flattering  indeed.  We  venture,  however,  to  ac- 
cept it,  for  we  believe  it  to  be  deserved ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
Minister  will  share  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Budget,  and  will  do  his  utmost  in  future  to  render  his  grant  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  your  services^,  for  we  have  bad 
much  difficulty  in  meeting  our  expenses  latterly,  through  the  great 
rise  in  the  price  of  provisions. 

Through  the  kind  attention  of  a  very  kind  reverend  friend 
we  lately  had  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  the  £ev.  Father  Caccia,  Bector  of  the  Catholic  Re- 
formatory School  near  Market- Weighton,  Yorkshire.  We 
found  him  a  disciple  of  M.  Demetz,  and  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  thorough  scholars,  in  every  point  cotuiectcd 
with  the  Reformatory  System,  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
meet.  We  beg  attention  to  the  following  documeDts  supplied 
us  by  Father  Caccia  : — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Yorkshire  Catholic  Reformatory  Schoolf  read  d 
the  Meeting  held  at  I^eds,  on  the  ISth  of  November,  1857. 

The  Bishop  of  Beverley  having  taken  the  Chair,  and  addressed 
the  Meeting  in  support  of  the  Institution  which  he  had  lately  visited, 
the  following  Report  was  read  by  the  Bev.  Father  Caccia. 

The  task,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  perform,  is  doubtless  a  difficult 
one,  either  if  you  consider  the  delicate  nature  of  the  Report  yon 
expect,  concerning  our  work  in  a  field,  previously  ploughed  and 
sown  by  other  hands ;  or,  the  necessity  of  speaking  of  results,  which, 
although  the  effect  of  Divine  assistance,  are  generally  attributed  to 
human  exertion. 

In  order  to  free  myself  as  much  as  possible  from  these  difficulties. 
I  formed  the  resolution  of  submitting  to  your  consideration,  a  fev 
extracts,  taken  from  our  Diary,  which,  containing  all  the  occurreocd 
of  our  School,  and  being  destined  only  for  private  use,  will  proves 
faithful  witness  of  the  results  already  attained,  as  well  as  a  pledge  of 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  for  the  future. 

*  In  the  first  instance  we  received  as  a  grant  from  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  the  sum  of  12,000  francs,  (£480.0  which  has  been  re- 
duced to  4,000  francs.  Small  though  the  amount  be,  our  gratitude 
is  not  the  less  due  for  this  proof  of  sympathy  from  his  ExceUeocjt 
who  has  been  so  good  as  to  express  his  regret  that  he  cannot  do  more. 
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Before  beginnine,  I  beg  you  will  favour  me  with  your  indulgence 
for  my  imperfect  elocution. 

As  soon  as  the  agreement,  which  entrusted  your  Reformatory 
School  to  the  care  of  the  Institute  of  Charity  was  signed,  I  being 
appointed  to  the  work,  perceived  at  a  glance  its  importance  since 
the  education  of  youth  had  been  my  principal  occupation  for  twenty 
years,  in  my  native  country.  Consequently,  I  sought  and  obtained 
for  my  staff  of  brothers,  those  whom  I  knew  to  be  the  best  suited 
for  the  work ;  went  to  St.  Bernard's  with  the  two  principal  brothers, 
the  Prefect,  and  the  Schoolmaster,  where  they  remained  for  three 
weeks,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of  a 
school  conducted  on  a  large  scale  :  afterwards,  I  went  with  the  first 
mentioned  brother,  to  BIythe  House,  Hammersmith,  to  compare  the 
working  of  the  different  systems  ;  and  commenced  on  1st  June,  the 
charge  entrusted  to  us. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  trials  we  had  to  endure  at  the  beginning  I 
The  boys  shewed  most  unmistakeable  signs  of  insubordination ; 
arrangements  were  made  amongst  them  for  running  away ;  mocking 
and  looks  of  defiance  were  seen  at  every  turn  ;  grumbling  and  dis- 
content were  the  order  of  the  day  ;  all  which,  as  we  afterwards 
learnt,  had  been  previously  planned,  in  order  to  try  our  strength  and 
patience. 

One  morning  it  rained,  and  the  boys,  on  being  set  to  make  mats, 
began  to  grumble,  and  even  refused  to  perform  this  prison-like  work. 
One  of  the  bigger  boys,  in  particular,  showed  a  most  determined 
obstinacy,  and  arming  himself  with  a  stick,  he  excited  others  to 
imitate  him.  As  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  quell  these  disorderly 
proceedings,  Br.  Prefect  considered  it  his  duty  to  make  an  example 
of  the  ringleader.  Whilst  chastising  him,  another  of  the  boys, 
reputed  the  strongest  and  the  leader  of  the  worst,  undertook  to 
defend  his  companion,  and  attempted  to  strike  the  Brother,  who, 
however,  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  issue  of  the  affair,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  seized  his  assailant  by  the  collar,  flung  him 
flat  to  the  ground  several  times,  and  to  the  great  amazement  of  the 
rest*  walked  him  off  to  the  dark  cell,  in  which  place  he  remained  till 
dinner  time. 

The  boy,  afterwards,  acknowledged  to  me,  that,  he  was  fully 
aware  of  his  fault,  and  confessed  his  readiness  to  perform  whatever 
penance  I  should  impose  upon  him,  which  readiness  was  confirmed 
Dj  hia  asking  pardon  publicly,  on  his  knees. 

Another  source  of  anxiety,  was  the  appearance,  near,  and  upon  our 
premises,  of  men,  recognized  by  some  of  the  boys,  as  belonging  to 
notorious  gangs  in  this  town,  (Leeds.)  They  had  the  audacity  to 
speak  to  some  of  the  boys,  in  order  to  pursuade  them  to  run  away, 
and  eTen  to  set  fire  to  the  house.  In  the  mean  time,  having  ac- 
quired a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  work,  I 
proceeded  to  put  in  practice  my  own  plan  of  direction.  My  first  step 
was  to  fit  up  a  more  suitable  altar  for  the  preserving  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  to  adorn  the  house  with  such  pictures  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  convey  a  religious  impression  to  the  minds  of  the  boys.  At 
the  same  time  I  began  a  course  of   daily  catechetical  instructions, 
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intermixed  with  moral  reflections  and  striking  practical  conse<)uences, 
whilst  endeavouring,  also,  to  win  their  hearta  by  kindness  and  marks 
of  affection,  without,  however,  allowing  any  breach  of  discipline  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

The  simple  notice  of  mj  readiness  to  speak  with  them  in  private, 
concerning  their  spiritual  necessities,  induced  them  all,  withoat 
exception,  to  profit  bv  the  opportunity,  althouffh  I  did  not  enforce 
it  upon  them,  as  an  obligation.  By  this  means  I  sounded  the  deptk 
of  their  religious  knowledge,  which,  I  found  to  be  very  superficial, 
if  anything  at  all  ;  and  moreover  I  succeeded  in  gaining  their  con- 
fidence, by  appealing  to  their  better  feelings. 

The  clear,  simple,  and  practical  preaching  on  the  Oospel  ever? 
Sunday  morning,  and,  on  the  Eternal  Truths  in  the  afternoon,  vita 
reflections  upon  the  same,  after  the  service  in  a  conference  of  the 
Brothers  with  the  boys,  I  have  found  to  produce  excellent  fruits. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  month,  an  occurrence  took  place, 
which,  though  painful  in  itself,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  cause  of  a  great  moral  improvement.  A  heniom 
moral  fault,  calling  for  a  severe  and  public  chastisement,  was  com- 
mitted. The  offender  was  lodged  in  the  dark  cell,  where  he  re- 
mained all  day  with  bread  and  water  for  his  meals.  Before  evening 
prayers,  having  been  previously  prepared  to  submit  to  punishment 
for  his  guilt,  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  all  the  boys  and 
the  superiors,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  and  severely  chastised: 
all  being  exerted  to  take  warning  by  this  example.  The  sensation 
produced  was  so  great,  that  the  majority  of  the  boys  mingled  their 
tears  with  those  of  the  culprit,  and  evidently  appreciated  tne  rigoar 
of  the  chastisement.  The  lesson  proved  effectual,  as  from  that  time 
no  great  moral  fault  has  ever  been  detected  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
boys  have  since  amended  so  much,  that  I  had  the  consolation  of  not 
only  re-admitting  to  Holy  Communion  eight  of  them,  but  also  of 
choosing  eight  others  for  First  Communion. 

Another  cause,  and  the  last  of  general  disturbance,  vras  the  running 
away  at  the  end  of  the  same  first  month  of  one  of  the  boys  who  was 
very  cunning,   and  recejved  only  just  previous  to  our  coming,  and 
consequently  always  seeking  an    opportunity   to   escape.      Onlj  a 
fortnight  before  he  had  attempted   to  put  his  project  in  practice, 
having  also   enticed  another  boy  to  accompany   him.     Hh  plan  of 
proceeding  was  this  : — he  purloined  a  suit  of  old  clothes  belonging 
to   another  boy,  secreted  them   in  an  empty  cask,   and  made  op  bU 
mind  to  jump  from  his  window  during  the  night.      The  detection  of 
the  clothes  discovered  his  plan  ;  he  was  but  slightly  punished,  this 
being  his  first  offence.      On   the  27th   June,  having  been  punished 
for  telling  a  lie,  he  about  iaid>day  concealed  hims^f  m  the  ditch  near 
the  house  without  his  coat  and  cap,  and  made  off  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  no  particular  attempt  was  made  to  find  him.     The  bojs 
were   surprised  at  seeing  no  bustling  or  any  apparent  trouble  being 
taken  respecting  the  fugitive,  and  were  at  a  loss  what  to  think  wb^n 
we   told  them  to  pray  for  him,  and  that  in  a  few   days  he  would 
again  be  amongst  them.     Indet^d  things   went  on  as   usual ;  letters, 
however^  descriptive  of  the  boy  were  written  to  the  police  inspect^ira 
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of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  onljr  two  days  after,  we  received  the 
notice  that  he  was  apprehended  in  this  very  town,  (Leeds.)  The 
surprise  of  the  boys  on  his  appearing?  amongst  them  so  soon,  can 
scarcely  be  expressed.  He  was  threatened  with  the  exemplary 
punishment  of  a  month's  imprisonment  in  a  public  gaol,  but  owing 
to  the  visit  of  the  Fr.  General  of  the  Institute,  the  punishment  was 
commuted  to  a  few  days'  confinement  in  the  dark  cell,  upon  bread 
and  water  diet. 

Until  the  beginning  of  July,  our  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  to 
enforce  discipline,  and  we  found  many  of  the  bigger  boys  had  begun 
to  lead  quite  a  different  life,  showing  a  g^eat  affection  for  as,  and  a 
consoling  spirit  of  docility,  with  the  determination  of  becoming  good. 
The  daily  instructions  were  listened  to  with  attention  and  an  evident 
desire  of  learning.  The  teaching  of  music,  and  the  singing  of  pious 
hymns  in  the  chapel,  accompanied  with  the  harmonium,  a  precious 
g^ift  of  Capt.  Stapleton,  cooperated  much  to  move  their  hearts  and 
make  them  exceedingly  pleased  with  their  new  system  of  life.  At 
this  period,  we  found  it  necessary  to  cause  the  host  boys  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  subduing  their  still  stubborn  companions.  The 
boys  were  consequently  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
size.  In  each  class  the  better  boys  were  chosen  as  sergeants  or 
corporals  charged  with  the  observance  of  discipline,  whilst  military 
drill  contributed  also  to  enforce  the  spirit  of  order  in  every  thing. 
To  carry  out  better  this  family  system,  we  resolved  to  take  our  meals 
in  the  same  room  with  the  boys,  and  arranged  the  horary  and  occu« 
nations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  the  bovs  always  within  sight. 
The  following  is  the  winter  horary.  At  half*past  five  o'clock,  rise, 
wash,  and  clean  themselves ;  six.  Morning  Prayers  and  Mass  ;  half- 

Jiast  six,  school;  half-past  seven,  breakfast;  eight,  work  as  fol- 
ows,  three  boys  with  the  cook,  for  kitchen  and  housework  ;  three 
with  the  shoemaker ;  five  with  the  tailor ;  two  with  the  carpenter  ; 
two  as  stable  boys;  and  twenty  in  the  fields,  with  the  Prefect  of 
field  labour.  I  always  feel  moved  when,  at  the  beginning  of  work, 
from  the  different  shops  and  the  fields,  I  hear  the  boys  singring  their 
simple  prayer  in  these  few,  but  touching  words,  repeated  thrice, 
<<  My  Jesus,  I  do  this  for  the  love  of  Thee.**  At  a  quarter  to  twelve, 
work  is  discontinued  and  all  prepare  for  dinner ;  twelve,  Angelus 
and  dinner.  At  all  the  meals,  one  of  the  boys  reads  some  instructive 
book ;  after  dinner,  a  visit  to  the  B.  Sacrament,  and  recreation ; 
half-past  one,  work  as  before  ;  fivei  school ;  six,  supper  and  recrea« 
tion  ;  half-past  seven,  school  again ;  half-past  eight,  Evening 
Prayers,  Hymn,  and  retire  to  rest.  The  greater  part  of  the  evening 
recreation  is  spent  by  some,  in  learning  vocal  music,  and  by  others, 
in  practising  the  fife  and  drum ;  whilst  the  remaining  boys  listen,  with 
pleasure,  to  the  reading  of  some  amusing  and  instructive  book,  by 
one  of  the  brothers. 

As  regards  their  improvement  in  elementary  knowledge,  you  will 
easily  understand  the  diiliculty  of  teaching  such  boys,  if  you  reflect 
that  the  stages  of  their  education  are  almost  as  numerous  as  are  the 
boys  themselves,  which,  of  course,  renders  it  difficult  to  organise 
them  in  classes.     Nevertheless  the  patience  and  zeal  of  the  school- 
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master  had  a  witness  in  the  satisfaction  which  Mr.  Morrell  expre»ed 
at  his  official  visit,  on  the  last  of  July.  Perhaps,  if  I  were  to  inform 
you,  that  now,  many  of  the  boys  are  able  to  sing  in  Latin  the  Psalms 
for  Vespers,  and  one  of  Webbe*s  Masses,  you  might  form  some  idea 
of  their  improvement.  In  addition  to  a  sense  of  duty,  they  are  en- 
couraged to  study  from  the  persuasion,  that  in  after  life,  theirs  will 
be  a  very  poor  condition,  if  dependent  upon  others  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business,  from  a  want  of  elementary  knowledge. 

Since  July,  the  boys  have  shewn  such  a  g^adaally  increasing  good 
conduct,  as  to  encourage  us  to  establish  a  Section  of  Honour,  for 
those  who  had  not  only  not  given  any  trouble  by  misconduct,  but  who 
on  all  occasions  had  conducted  themselves  in  a  satisfactory  manner : 
the  Feast  of  St.  Charles,  (Nov.  4th,)  was  chosen  for  the  inauguration 
of  it.     On  the  morning  of  the  Feast,  the  flag^  were  hoisted,  the  bojs 
were  attired  in  new  tunics,  those  who  had  been  chosen  unanimoosW 
by  the  Brothers,   were  distinguished  by  stripes  of  red  braid  upon 
their  collar,  and  the  Tablet  of  Honour  upon  which  their  names, 
eight  in  number,  were  written,    was  placed  in  a  tsonspicuous  part  of 
the  house.     The  Hon.  Chas.  Langdale  having  kindly  consented  to 
honour  the  boys  by  his  presence,  arrived  in  time  for   High  Mass. 
After  Vespers,  all  the  boys  and  Superiors,  together  with  other  friends 
come  for  the  occasion,  assembled  in  the  school-room,  and  the  Section 
of  Honour  was  presented  to  the  Hon.   Gentleman,  who  kindly  ad- 
dressed them  at  some  length  in  a  very  exhortative  manner.     The  im- 
pression made  by  the  solemnity  of  the  day  will  no  doubt  produce 
good  fruits  by  emulation,  and  encourage  others  to  strive  for  the 
same  honour  on  a  future  occasion. 

With  the.se  happy  results,  you  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  we 
never  more  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  pauishment.  No, 
our  boys  are  far  from  being  angels.  Punishment  is  inflicted,  bat 
never  at  the  moment  of  the  fault,  except  in  very  rare  and  particular 
occasions,  and  this  in  order  to  be  assisted  by  reflection,  and  to  give 
time  for  repentance,  so  that,  when  the  punishment  is  inflicted,  the 
culprit  is  fully  aware  beforehand,  that  it  is  deserved,  and  its  justice  is, 
of  course,  acknowledged. 

Each  Brother  keeps  an  account  of  all  the  offences,  as  well  as  the 
good  deeds  of  the  boys  under  his  charge.  Every  Sunday  moroiog, 
both  Superiors  and  boys  meet  together,  when  each  brother  gives  sa 
account  of  each  of  his  boys,  whose  good  conduct  or  misbehaviour  u 
commended  or  reprehended  as  deserved.  If  it  be  found  necessary 
to  inflict  chastisement  for  the  repetition  of  a  fault,  it  is  administered 
during  the  course  of  the  following  week.  Bread  and  water  diet  for 
one  or  more  days  ;  silence,  solitude,  or  work,  during  recreatioo ; 
taking  meals  apart,  or  some  strokes  on  the  hand,  are  the  ordinary 
punishments  ;  the  dark  cell,  since  the  beginning  of  July,  has  only 
once  been  occupied.  At  the  Sunday's  Report,  after  the  commonioo 
of  the  16  boys,  not  a  fault  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  of  the  boys, 
and  in  general,  punishment  at  the  present  time  is  reserved  for  tb« 
little  boys,  upon  whom  religion  and  mental  persuasion  have  too  little 
influence  to  dispense  them  from  sensible  warnings. 
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Up  to  the  present  date  we  have  received  eight  new  hoys,  roaking'a 
total  of  thirty-five,  leaving  only  foor  vacancies  in  the  present  huilding. 
Oar  plan  is  to  keep  the  new  bovs  apart  for  a  few  dajs  under  the 
tuition  of  a  boy  with  the  rank  of  sergeant,  during  which  time,  their 
character  and  natural  inclinations  are  studied  by  us,  whilst  they  them- 
selves learn  the  duties  of  external  discipline,  in  order  that  when  thejr 
join  the  class  assigned  them,  they  may  naturally  fall  into  the  generdi 
good  behaviour  of  the  others,  who,  by  their  cheerfulness  and  affection 
to  the  Superiors,  point  out  for  their  encouragement,  a  source  of  real 
happiness  never  before  tasted. 

1  expect  to  see  a  great  moral  improvement  in  the  school,  as  twenty, 
nine  boys  received  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  on  Saturday  last. 
I,  with  great  pleasure,  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  we 
are  indebted  to  our  venerable  Chairman,  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Reformatory  School  in  this  country.  He,  for  this  purpose,  gener- 
ously appropriated  a  beautiful  building,  together  with  70  acres  of 
land ;  well  knowing,  that  if  the  education  of  children,  next  to  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  was  the  principal  object  of  our  Redeemer's  love, 
both  these  objects  are  obtained  in  a  Reformatory  School  for  juvenile 
delinquents.  The  interest  he  has  taken,  and  the  encouragement  he 
bas  given  us,  in  our  work  of  reforming  this  precious,  but  unfortunate 
portion  of  his  flock,  increased  with  the  good  conduct  of  the  boys,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  prepared,  he  kindly  condescended  to  visit  them, 
and  administer  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation.  The  Hon.  C.  Lnng- 
dale,  having,  with  truly  paternal  affection,  constantly  inquired  about 
their  progress  and  wants,  and  frequently  visited  them,  kindly  accepted 
the  duties  of  godfather,  thus  acquiring  a  new  title  to  their  reverence 
and  affection. 

A  continual  watchfulness  over  the  moral  development  of  the  boys, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  be  the  effect  of  a  g^od  disposition,  rather 
than  hypocrisy ;  a  rigorous  prohibition  to  speak  to  each  other  of 
their  past  lives ;  the  enforcing  of  silence  during  work  and  in  the 
ranks ;  readiness  to  attend  to  their  wants,  and  to  assist  them  in  over- 
coming their  temptations ;  the  encouragement  to  confidence  in  the 
good  dispositions  of  their  superiors,  and  the  example  of  paternal  care 
and  sacrifice  for  their  sake :  these  are  the  means  most  calculated  to 
win  every  hearty  to  check  every  bad  habit,  and  to  enforce  every 
religious  or  social  virtue. 

The  moral  improvement  of  our  boys  is  such,  at  present,  that  we 
nay  greatlv  increase  their  numbers*  not  only  without  danger  to  them, 
but  with  the  advantage  of  making  them  the  standard  and  promoters 
of  the  reformation  of  the  new  comers,  who,  being  admitted  at  different 
periods,  and  singly,  cannot  but  follow  the  general  discipline,  and  be 
benefited  bv  the  good  example  of  the  older  inmates. 

This  is  the  present  condition  of  your  Reformatory  School.  Thanks 
be  to  God,  above  all,  for  His  evident  assistance  in  a  work,  which 
redounds  particularly  to  His  glory,  and  after  God,  thanks  be  to  you 
my  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  and  especially  to  the  Members  of 
the  Committee,  for  the  kind  encouragement  and  effectual  support 
3'ou  have  given  to  our  endeavours,  tLs  well  as  for  the  generous  assis- 
tance I  hope  you  will  give  for  the  enlargement  of  the  establishment, 
which  will  be  the  principal  oliject  of  your  present  deliberation. 
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The  folhwing  Financial  Repttrt  of  the  Cummiitee,  and  AhsUad  of 
Accounts,  icere  read  by  R.  J,   Gamsfurd,  Esq. 

On  the  1st  of  Jane,  I8d7*  the  Yorkshire  Cfttholic  Reformatory 
School  passed  under  the  conduct  of  the  Religious  Communityy  with 
whom  your  Committee  succeeded  in  effecting  an  arrangement  for 
their  undertaking  that  duty.  The  annexed  accounts  are  therefore 
made  up  to  that  period,  comprising  about  a  year  and  a  half  nnce 
the  Institution  was  commenced,  but  it  will  be  observed,  that  these 
accounts  include  a  payment  of  £237  10s.  Od.  to  the  Religious  Com- 
munity, which  may  be  considered  to  appertain  less  to  the  past  thao 
to  the  future. 

These  accounts  shew  that  £898  68.  6d.  have  been  received  io 
Donations,  £173  Ss.  Od.  in  Subscriptions,  for  1856,  and  £207  ISs- 
6d.  in  Subscriptions  for  1867f  whilst  £45  3s,  Od,  of  the  Sabscrip* 
tions  for  the  latter  year  are  still  in  arrear,  and  will,  we  trust,  be 
at  once  remitted  to  the  treasurer,  as  it  must  be  obvious  that  ihej 
are  much  wanted.*  Should  the  additional  sum  of  £1 100  afterwards 
mentioned  as  requisite  to  enlarge  the  Buildings  be  promptly  raised, 
and  the  Annual  Subscriptions  be  maintained  for  a  few  years,  then 
there  seems  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  Institution  will  be  in  a 
position  to  receive  and  train,  during  the  period  of  detention,  all  the 
Catholic  boys  who  may  be  dealt  witn  as  criminal,  in  Yorkshire,  with 
little  or  no  occasion  to  draw  further  upon  the  resources  of  Catholic 
Charity,  for  their  maintenance,  during  the  period  of  detention.  The 
subsequent  Annual  Subscriptions  might  then,  perhaps,  be  most  suit* 
ably  devoted  to  an  endeavour  to  iind  suitable  employment  for  these 
boys  after  their  reformatory  training  had  expired. 

The  Reformatory  School  is  at  present  adapted  to  receive  only 
33  boys  ;  it  is  rapidly  filling ;  and  we  shall  soon  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  declining  to  receive  boys  suitable  for  admission,  unless  ad- 
ditions be  at  once  made  to  the  buildings,  so  as  to  increase  the  extent 
of  accommodation.  During  the  first  year  we  have  33  boys,  whose 
average  period  of  detention  exceeds  four  years,  and  we  must  there- 
fore consider  it  requisite  to  provide  accommodation  for  at  least  132 
boys  for  Yorkshire  alone.  It  is  estimated  that  a  farther  outlay  cf 
£  1 100  would  suffice  to  give  increased  accommodation  for  70  more  boys. 
The  present  body  of  religious,  who  have  undertaken  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  school,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  manage  tne  large 
as  well  as  the  smaller  number,  add,  as  Government  allows  at  the 
rate  of  £18  5s.  per  annum,  for  each  boy  in  the  school,  it  is  obviously 
desirable,  on  the  mere  ground  of  economy,  to  have  as  many  inmates 
as  the  staff  of  religious  may  be  able  to  attend  to.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, an  additional  number  of  inmates  would  involve  no  ad> 
ditional  charge  upon  the  subscribers  beyond  the  first  cost  of  enlsrg- 
iDg  the  building,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  them.  It  is 
confidently  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  explanation  may  lead  to  farther 
Donations  and  Subscriptions  being  at  once  handed  in,  so  as  to  enable 
the  enlargement  of  the  buildings  to  be  commenced  immediately,  and 
completed  in  time  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  refusing  to  reeeive 
more  of  the  poor  bo\s,  for  want  of  room. 


*  Many  of  these  arrears  have  been  paid  since  this  Report  a:iti  ai^- 
struct  of  accounts  was  prepared. 
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It  may  even  be  respectfully  fuggestad,  for  the  consideration  of 
our  Catholic  Brethren,  in  the  more  Northern  Counties  of  Durham, 
Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  Northumberland,  whether  they  could 
in  any  other  way,  so  advantageously  provide  for  the  reception  and 
proper  care  and  training  of  the  Catholic  Criminal  Bovs,  from  those 
Count iesy  as  by  subscribing  a  still  further  sum  for   the  purpose  of 
making  a  yet  further  addition  to  the  Reformatory  School,  near 
Market  Weighton,  so  as  to  make  it  capable  of  receiving  the  boys 
from  those  four  Northern  Counties,  as  well  as  from  Yorkshire.  The 
first  cofct  to  them  of  such  an  addition,  would  be  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  building  a  sepajrate  iaittitution,  for  their  own  juvenile  crimi- 
nals :  and  even  if  they  could  meet  with  another  body  of  Religious, 
ready  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  it,  the  current  expenditure  of  the 
two  distinct,  would  be  far  greater,  than  if  combined  in  one,  since 
two  Communities  must  be  maintained,  either  of  which  would  suffice 
to  manage  and  attend  to  all  the  inmates  in  both  Institutions.     The 
advantage^  we  admit,  would  be  mutual,  since  one  result  of  the  com- 
bination would  be  to  diminish  the  average  annual  cost  of  each  York- 
shire, as  well  a.s  of  each  more  Northern  inmate.     We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  our  Catholic  Brethern,  in  the  four  Northern  Counties,  will 
give  this  suggestion  a  favourable  consideration,  and  if  they  concur 
in  our  views,  promptly  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  Gainsford  also  explained  that  the  periods  of  Committal  of  the 
33  boys  were  as  follows  :.*.lfi  for  5  years,  16  for  4  vears,  3  for  3  years, 
and  2  for  2  years  ;  shewing  an  average  of  more  than  four  years,  and 
that  they  were  committed  from  the  following  places :— »Leeds  9, 
Sheffield  7«  Bradford  5»  Uuddersfield  3,  Searborough  3,  York  2, 
Hull  2,  Dewsfoury  1,  Beverley  1. 

CIBCiri.A.B. 

YORKSHIRE     CATHOLIC     REFORMATORY    SCHOOL. 

At  tite  Annual  Meeting  at  Leeds,  of  the  Subscribers  of  this  Refor- 
matory School,  on  November  18th,  the  proposition  to  enlarge  the  es- 
tablishment for  the  accommodation  of  70  other  boys  from  Yorkshire, 
making  a  total  of  110,  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the  raising  of 
the  necessary  funds  was  immediateiv  undertaken. 

In  Spring,  the  new  building  will  be  commenced,  which  will  be  fit 
for  habitation  by  the  end  of  Summer.  As  we  have  already  37  boys, 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  temporary  accommodation  for 
those  committed  up  to  that  perioa. 

During  the  last  two  months,  we  have  received  many  applications 
from  other  counties,  and  especially  from  the  towns  of  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  as  the  two  Catholic  Reformatories, 
viz.  St.  Bernard's  Leicestershire,  and  Blythe  House,  Hainmersmith, 
London,  are  full,  although  the  6rst  has  accommodation  for  300  boys, 
and  the  other  for  75,  At  no  further  acoommodation  as  far  as  I  know, 
is  about  to  be  prepared  for  Catholic  juvenile  delinquents,  I  think 
that  seme  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  carry  on  a  work  so  success- 
fully begun,  consequently  I  have  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
Biahop  of  this  diocess,  to  wkom  our  premiaes  belong,  to  receive  boys 
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from  other  counties,  provided  no  expense  whatever  fall  opon  this 
diocess  on  their  anount,  and  al80>  that  no  Yorkshire  boj  be  ever  re- 
fused. 

These  two  conditions  are  but  just ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  reeeive 
other  boys,  unless  I  am  enabled  to  raise  a  fund  to  build  for  their  ai> 
commodation.  1  think  I  am  not  asking  too  much,  if  for  eaeh  boj  I 
demand  the  sum  of  £10»  to  be  paid  upon  his  reception ;  this  sum  is 
calculated  as  scarcely  sufficient  for  raising  the  building  and  providing 
the  bedding.  If  any  Committee  will  make  arrangements  for  a  deter- 
minate number  of  boys,  the  same  number  of  boys  will  of  course  be  re- 
ceived in  succession  without  payment,  so  that  £10  will  always  give 
a  claim  for  one  inmate,  £100  for  10,  and  so  on. 

For  the  encouraffement  of  private  individuals  who  may  take  in* 
terest  in  some  particular  boy,  I  am  inclined  to  accommodate  such 
boy  upon  payment  of  £2  IOj;  a  year  in  advance,  during  the  period  of 
his  detention,  provided  there  is  a  vacancy. 

I  wish  to  make  known,  that  the  situation  of  this  Reformatory 
School,  with  70  acres  of  land,  and  workshops  for  the  more  usefol 
trsdes  attached,  together  with  the  large  staff  of  Brothers  of  the 
Institute  of  Charity,  who  have  charge  of  the  establishment,  ailbrd 
ample  means  for  the  education  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  informing 
of  these  details  of  this  Reformatory  School,  hoping  that  the  great 
interest  you  take  in  this  work  of  charity,  will  suggest  the  means, 
either  by  Committee  or  by  private  assistance,  to  carry  out  the  re- 
formation of  the  unfortunate  portion  of  our  Catholic  boys.  It  is 
certain  that  without  suitable  accommodation  for  all  the  Catholic  boys 
they  will  either  be  persuaded  to  declare  themselves  Protestants,  in 
order  to  be  sent  to  Protestant  Institutions,  or  otherwise,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  criminal  habits. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  up  to  the  mresent,  which  is  to  say 
during  a  little  more  than  one  year,  we  nave  in  the  three  Cathohe 
Reformatory  Schools  420  boys,  and  consequently  taking  an  average 
of  4  years  for  the  time  of  detention,  we  ought  to  have  accommoda* 
tion  for  at  least  1600  boys. 

I  feel  persuaded  that  many  persons  interested  in  this  work  of 
Charity,  are  deterred  from  undertaking  it  by  the  great  difficulties 
connected  with  the  opening  of  new  Reformatory  Schools,  both  as  re- 
gards the  expenses  of  building,  as  well  as  the  obtaining  of  a  competent 
staff  to  conduct  it;  consequently,  I  hope  to  meet  with  the  encourage- 
ment and  asdistance  of  all  charitable  persons  for  carrying  out  my 
proposition,  which  implies  the  attainment  of  the  same  end  with  com- 
paratively little  trouble  or  expense. 

If  any  Committee  agree  to  adopt  my  proposition,  1  beg  to  be  in- 
formed of  it  as  soon  as  convenient,  m  order  to  be  able  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  Yorkshire  Committee,  for  carrying  on  the  ne- 
cessary buildings,  together  with  those  to  be  erected  for  the  York- 
shire boys,  next  Spring. 

All  correspondence  connected  with  this  subject  should  be  directed 
to  me. 

Rev.  C.  CACCIA,  Rectoh,  Catholic  Reformatory  School. 

Near  Market  Weighton,  Yorkshire. 


QUARTERLY  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OP  RE- 
FORMATORY  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OF 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

The  Foarth  Annual  Report,  that  for  1857,  of  the  Directors 
of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland  is  now  before  us,  and  from  it 
ve  learn  that  the  accommodation  for  convicts  in  the  Govern- 
ment Prisons  on  the  1st  January,  1858,  may  be  estimated  as 
amounting  to  8|486. 

GOVERNMBNT  P&ISONS. 

•  Males.    Females. 

Kumber  in  custody  on  Ist  Jan.,  1858»     1,603      674 
Accommodation  on  1st  January,  1858,  2,750 

County  and  City  Gaols. 

Males 
Numb^  in  custody  on  Ist  Jan,,  1858,     13 

'     Gross  Total  of  Convicts  in  Ireland,  IS,£98. 

NuMBBR  OP  Convicts  Suntbnobd  during  thb  Ybab  1857. 

Malbs. 

Pbnal  SmrrruDB. 


736 


Ftmales. 
8 


Total. 
2,277 
3,486 

Total. 
21 


Transpobtaticw. 

14  years,      ...      1 

15  „  .        .14 
Life,            •        .        .14 


3  years, 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

10 

15 


» 
99 


yy 


Life, 

29 

Total  Males,  29S. 

Fbmalbs. 
Transportation.  I         FbnaIt  SfBRviTUDB. 


31 

167 

2 

23 
7 
$ 

22 
3 
8 


266 


14  yeatB, 

15  ^ 
Life, 


2 
6 
1 


8 


3  yean, 
4 
6 
7 


1) 


29 

88 
4 
2 

123 


Total  Females,  181. 
Qross  Total  of  Convicts  sentenced  in  Ireland  in  1857,  426. 

A 
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Inspoial  of  Convicts. 

Discharged  unconditionally, 590 

Dilto    on  petition,  sentences  having  been  commuted      22 
Eeleased  on  "  Orders  of  Licence/*      ....     298 


Total,     .         .         .910 

The  most  important'  portion  of  the  Report  is  thai  which  re- 
lates to  ihe  Int£RMBDIate  Pbibonb,  as  Lusk^  and  SmithSeld. 
Beferring  to  these  and  to  the  Female  Prisons^  the  Directors 
write  as  follows : — 

'*  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  reportinff,  that  daring  th«  past  jear 
we  have  found  the  results  of  the  special  treatment  of  cooTicts  in 
intermediate  prisons,  on  a  sjstem  explained  in  our  two  former  Re- 
ports, to  have  quite  equalled  our  expectations.  The  conduct  of  Uie 
priBonerSy  both  uhder  detention  and  after  liberation,  confirm  this 
statement.  We  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  aaj  body 
of  men  who  would  behave  themselves  more  submissively  to  the  rules, 
or  give  their  labour  more  freely  to  the  public  service  than  we  have 
found  to  be  the  case  with  the  convicts  who,  since  the  commeneemeBt 
of  this  system,  have  been  placed  in  the  iutermediate  prisons. 

In  April  last  we  located  as  many  convicts  as  were  at  our  disposal 
for  the  purpose,  (60),  in  two  iron  huts,  on  Lusk  Common.  The; 
were  at  first  employed  in  levelling  the  portion  of  the  common  on 
which  the  huts  stand,  and  forming  it  into  a  parade  ground  and  vege- 
table garden.  When  this  was  finished,  they  were  employed  ia 
draining  the  commons,  and  at  spade  labour  in  the  fields  ;  tne  former 
work,  about  which  they  will  yet  be  occupied  some  time,  is  excessively 
heavy,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Drainafte  reports  most  favourably 
of  the  willing  labour  of  the  prisoners.  We  have  before  explained 
that  the  common  is  to  form  a  portion  of  the  farm  to  be  attached  to 
the  juvenile  prison  which  it  is  contemplated  shortly  to  erect.  There 
will  be  means  of  employment  there  for  some  time  considerably  ia 
excess  of  the  labour  we  shall  have  at  our  disposal. 

The  discharges  on  licence  from  the  intermediate  prisons  have,  ve 
are  happy  to  state,  outnumbered  our  expectations  ;  the  conseqoeoee 
has  been,  however,  that  the  number  of  selected  convicts  on  public 
works  has  much  decreased.  We  have,  therefore,  been  oblimi  to 
allot  Carlisle  Fort  to  a  class  of  convicts  in  an  earlier  stage  of  their 
imprisonment,  and  have,  of  course,  withdrawn  the  privileges  and 
rules  applicable  to  it  as  an  intermediate  prison. 

The  iron  buildings  erected  at  Lusk  appear  to  fully  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  required.  In  a  memorandum  published  bv 
the  Chairman  of  6ur  Board,  in  October  last,  and  which  is  appended 
to  thb  Report,  a  calculation  has  been  made  of  the  C09t  and  value  of 
productive  labour  lif  100  prisoners  located  and  employed  as  at  Lusk, 
based  on  the  experience  there  obtained. 

It  will  be  observed  how  profitable  and  convenient  such  labour  msy 
be  rendered  for  the  public  service. 
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Between  Ist  Januarj,  1856,  and  1st  January,  1858,  there  have 
been  547  male  convicts  discharged  on  licenoei  and  478  discharged 
unconditionally,  from  the  intermediate  prisons. 

Ninetj-eiffht  female  convicts  have  also  been  discharged  on  licence. 

During  that  period  the  number  of  licences  revoked  have  been 
twenty-five,  viz.,  twenty-two  males  and  three  females,  eight  of  which 
have  been  for  neglect  of  conditions. 

The  male  and  female  convicts  on  licence  pardoned,  subsequently 
for  good  conduct  on  probation,  have  been  105,  viz.,  sixty-six  male 
and  thirty- nine  females. 

Very  many  inquiries  have  been  made  respecting  prisoners  dis- 
charged absolutely  from  the  intermediate  prisons  in  1856  and  1857, 
and  also  those  discharged  on  licence  during  1856,  before  the  new 
rules  for  efficient  supervision  were  established.      These  inquiries, 
necessarily  limited  in  their  extent,  (about  300),  and  which  are  re- 
corded for  inspection  at  Smithfield  I)ep6t,  have  been  yerv  generally 
satisfactory,  especially  when  taken  into  connexion  with  the  circum- 
stance, that  only  four  of  the  1,025  have  been  re-committed  to  the 
oonrict  prisons  in  addition  to  the  twenty-five  whose  licences  have 
been  revoked.     We  are  not  disposed  to  place  too  much  value  on  this 
statement  as  conclusive  evidence  of  their  having  quitted  their  evil 
courses.     We  prefer  resting  on  the  more  positive  and  reliable  data 
we  are,  through  the  amended  rules  of  subversion,  enabled  to  produce 
concerning  those  discharged  in  1857.     We  may  remark,  however, 
that  fifteen  male  convicts  discharged  on  licence  in  1856  are  stiil  em- 
ployed in  this  city,  and  are  giving  satisfaction  to  their  employers. 

We  have,  during  1857,  discharged  the  following  number  of  prison- 
ers from  the  intermediate  prisons  and  refuges  : — 


TmAVSPOKTATICV. 

On              Absolute 
Licence^       Discharge. 

159              108 

Pbtal  Ssbtitodb. 
Absolute 
Discharge. 

27 

93 

174     • 

13 

46 

.... 

„^^ 

Smithfield  and  Lu^k, 
Forts,  &o.,     . 
Female  Refuges, 

The  convicts  discharged  on  licence  are  accounted  for  in  the  follow- 
ing return : — 

ReTUBM   of  COMTICTS   D18CHAROHD   OU    LiCBNCE   from    SsflTHFlELD 

and  LixsK,  &c.,  during  185 7«  and  the  way  they  are  accounted 
for. 

Smithfield  and  Zusi. 

Discharged,       .......     159 

How  disposed  of — 

Favourably  reported  on  in  Dublin,       .  .31 

Pardoned  and  subsequently  gone  abroad,        .      34 
Favourably  reported  on  by  Constabulary,  75 

Left  for  £ngland  and  Scotland,  ten  having 

been  heard  from,             •          .          .  .15 

Licences  revoked,     .....        3 
Died, .        1..159 

TAeFaris. 
Discharged,         ......  91 
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l{ow  disposed  ofr*. 

FftToarablj  reported  on  by  ConsUbnlary,  .  83 
Pardoned  and  subsequeDtly  gone  abroad,  ,  4 
Lioences  revoked,      .....       4>-^l 

Total  discharged  on  licence  in   1857f  aod  accounted 
for,     ..:.....      250 

This  retnm  has  reference  to  male  convicts  only.  All  coqvicta  oa 
licifDee  are  reported  on,  if  in  Dublin,  by  the  lecturer,  if  in  tb  coun- 
try, by  the  constabulary,  until  they  receive  a  pardon^  or  f\mi  the 
country. 

Of  those  discharged  since  January  1,  ]857>  a  period  during  which 
the  constabulary  supervision  has  been  exercisea  over  the  convicts 
discharged  on  licence,  and  therefore  more  positive  and  reliable  in- 
formation obtained,  only  seven  licenses  have,  as  yet,  been  revoked ; 
of  these,  three  were  for  wilfVd  omissions  and  breaches  of  conditioas, 
&c. 

B(7|.B«  roa  THR  B«QIttBATZOir    AHD  Buf«aTM101f  0»  Ooit'neTC  09 

Ticket  of    Licbhcb* 

January  1,  1857. 

His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  being  desirous  of  aocuntel) 
testing  the  practical  working  of  th^  ticket  of  liceuce  ^stem,  by  s 
well  organised  system  of  registration  of  licensed  convict^  wherebv 
they  may  be  brought  under  special  supervi§io|i  and  a  check  be  Uia 
upon  the  evil  disposed,  has  been  pleased  to  sauQlion  the  following  re- 
gulations, which  are,  therefore^  circulated  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  the  constabulary. — 

I.  When  an  oflbr  of  employment  for  a  prisoner  is  accepted,  a  no- 
tification thereof  will  be  made  by  the  Directors  of  €kivemmeat 
Prisons  Inspector- Qeneral  of  Constabulary,  by  whom  it  wtU  be  trans, 
mitted  to  the  constabulary  of  the  locality  in  which  the  eropfoyment 
is  to  be  given,  with  all  necessary  parttcularsy  for  tke  purpoee  of  being 
entered  in  a  Register  at  the  eoBsta^ul^ry  station* 

II.  Each  convict  so  to  be  employed  will  report  himself  at  Ike  ap- 
pointed constabulary  station  (the  m^Qie  of  which  wiU  be  given  to  him) 
on  his  arrival  in  the  district,  and,  subsequently,  on  the  first  of  each 
month. 

III.  A  special  report  is  to  be  made  to  head  quarters  by  the  con- 
stabulary wnenever  they  shall  observe  a  convict  on  licence  guilty  of 
misconduct  or  leading  an  irr^ular  life. 

IV.  A  convict  is  not  to  change  his  locality  without  notifj^illl  the 
circumstance  at  the  constabuIa,ry  station,  in  order  that  his  rostra* 
tion  may  be  transferred  ^o  the  place  to  which  he  {s  about  to  proceed. 
Ou  his  arrival  he  mubt  report  himself  to  the  nearest  constabulary 
station  (of  the  name  of  which  he  is  to  be  Infbrmed),  apd  such  transfi^ 
is  to  be  reported  to  head  quarters  for  the  information  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  Government  Prisons. 

V.  An  infringement  of  these  rules  by  the  convict  will  cause  it  to 
be  assuHied  that  he  is  leading  an  idle,  irregular  life,  and,  thereibre, 
entail  the  revocation  of  his  lic^fWNi. 
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VI.  Farther  regulations  may  hereafter  be  added  to  the  foregoing 
shoal d  tfaej  become  necessary. 

We  submit  that,  taking  into  coDsideration  the  stringpent  supervision 
exercised,  this  is  a  most  satisfactory  state  of  things,  and»  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  some  returns  drawn  out  for  a  special  purpose  (to 
be  hereafter  explained),  is  of  high  value  with  reference  to  the  future 
treatment  of  our  criminals. 

We  have  found  the  proportion  of  criminals  that  could  be  discharged 
through  the  intermediate  prisons  to  be  what  we  anticipated,  viz., 
about  75  per  cent. 

As  a  testimony  to  the  beneficial  effects  o(  special  training  and  in- 
dividualizing, there  are  cases  of  prisoners  who,  before  their  committal 
to  prison^  have  been  a  terror  to  their  localities,  the  authorities  in 
which  had  strongly  deprecated  their  being  returned  to  tbeir  own 
neighbourhood  on  licence.  We  have  discharged  such  men  elsewhere, 
and  have  had  opportunities,  subsequently,  of  hearing  through  their 
employers  of  their  well-doing,  and  saving  enough  money  to  quit  the 
country. 

We  submit  that  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  in  Ireland 
proves  the  advantage  of  special  and  individual  treatment  to  the  adult 
crimioal.  The  experience  of  the  last  twelve  months  (during  which 
the  machinery  of  supervision  has  been  made  more  perfect)  demon- 
strates, by  the  returns,  what  may  be  done  for  and  with  criminals, 
based  on  the  best  possible  foundation^  their  own  exertions,  under  a 
probation  in  which  there  is  a  maximum  af  work,  and  only  such  food 
allowed  as  the  medical  officer  certifies  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
them.  This  period  includes  a  number  sentenced  to  penal  servitude, 
and  with  whom  we  expected  greater  di0iculty»  It  will  be  found  that, 
though  their  sentence  would  not  be  shortened  by  good  conduct  or  by 
disgui&ing  their  sentiments,  they  have  as  yet  htrongly  manifested  a 
desire  to  do  well  on  discharge^ 

We  do  not  a&crihe  these  alterations  in  conduct  and  chartcter  ex- 
clusively  to  religious  influences.  The  prisoners,  have  in  addition,  the 
strone  motive  of  self-interest  prompting  them  to  do  right. 

It  has  been  the  labour  of  those  connected  with  the  intermediate 
esta,blifihraents  to  inculcate  in  the  mind  of  the  convicts  (already  some* 
what  prepared  by  habits  of  order  and  discipline  in  their  previous 
prisons)  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  That  it  is  so  is  a  fact  beyond 
question.  A  proper  and  an  improving  police  system  making  punish- 
ment more  certain,  le^isslation  approving  of  longer  sentences,  an  in- 
er«aang  feelmg  that  there  should  be  a  unity  of  action  against  criroi', 
all  tend  to  bring  this  home  to  the  prisoner's  mind.  The  ta^ik  is 
to  convince  the  criminal.  The  more  patent  we  make  the  fact  by  an 
improved  police  system,  and  the  lengthening  of  eenfences,  showing 
that  crime  cannot  be  committed  with  impunity,  so  much  lighter  in 
proportion  will  be  the  task  of  reformation. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  and  higher  motives  placed  befor/9  th^ 
criminal ;  but  a  fact  made  as  clear  as  here  described  will  always  \m 
estimated  as  an  important  aid  to  the  cause  of  reformation  by  th.9se 
conversant  with  the  criminal  classes  in  and  out  of  prison. 
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The  mind  of  the  criminal  having  thus  been  prepared — 1.«.,  bis 
former  pursuits  having  been  shown  to  be  not  only  unholj  bat  unpro- 
fitable, and  being  himself  now  led  to  believe*  and  to  feel,  that  hones- 
ty is  his  best  policy —he  is  then  shown  what  he  may,  by  extra  indus- 
try, accomplish  towards  restoring  himself  to  society ;  bU  special 
education  informs  him  that*  although  in  his  own  country  he  may  be 
too  weak  to  resist  old  associates  and  their  temptations,  there  are 
other  fields  in  which  employment  is  abundant,  where  his  unhappy  an- 
tecedents will  not  appear  against  him,  and  where  active  industry  and 
steady  perseverance  in  well-doing  will  meet  with  their  reward.  It  it 
evident  what  effect  many  months  of  such  training  would  be  likely  to 
produce  on  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  criminals,  many  of  whom 
are  more  willing  to  receive  this  doctrine  favourably  than  would  be 
supposed,  inasmuch  as  they  have  already  found  crime  to  be  unprofit- 
able. When  the  will  to  emigrate,  and,  in  most  cases,  to  join  their 
friends,  is  accompanied  by  the  power  afforded  through  their  extra 
industry,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  a  large  and  an  increasing 
number  have  left  and  are  leaving  the  country,  the  limited  amount  of 
their  means  alone  being  the  impediment 

Although  we  cannot  too  highly  prize,  as  an  important  element  of 
reformation,  the  voluntary  emigration  of  the  well-disposed  criminals 
when  free,  to  lands  where  labour  is  scarce,  or  advocate  too  strooglj 
its  beneficial  effects,  we  are  aware  that  a  large  number  will  still  re- 
main in  their  own  country,  with  equal  intention  of  well-doing.  The 
experience  afforded  by  two  years  of  many  prisoners  on  licence  in  this 
city,  and  of  the  whole  numbpr  at  present  under  supervision,  induce 
the  most  satisfactory  conclusions.  The  fact  of  employers  of  high 
respectability,  after  long  experience,  retaining  those  men  in  their 
situations,  and  still  offering  work  to  others  of  the  same  class,  is  the 
strongest,  and  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  testimony  we  can  adduce 
in  favour  of  the  system.  Many  prisoners,  sentenced  to  penal  sern- 
tude,  and  discharged  from  Smithneld,  have,  by  means  of  their  gra- 
tuity*  bound  themselves  to  tradesmen  to  be  made  more  perfect  in 
their  calling.  Although  these  men  are  free,  a  system  of  visitatioD 
voluntarily  submitted  to  by  them  has  been  kept  up,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  productive  of  good. 

We  believe  that,  if  discharged  prisoners  conduct  themselves  is 
we  find  them  to  do  when  surrounded  by  the  temptations  of  a  dty, 
and  as,  through  the  constabulary,  we  hear  they  do  In  the  rural  ^ 
tricts  of  this  country,  we  have  good  grounds  for  confidence  in  the 
future  well-doing  of  those  who  have  gone  to  other  fields  of  labour. 

First  Report  on  Mrn  on  Licence  in  the  City  and  County  of  Dub- 
lin, for  month  of  January,  1868,  made  fortnightly  by  the  Lecturer. 
— The  date  indicates  when  the  men  were  released. 

Sept.  8,   1856,  D.  L.  Chapelizod,  Employer  J.  N.,  Labourer.  lOi. 

a- week.  A  most  exemplary  man. 
Sept.  15,  1856,  D.  K.  Crumlin,  Employer  M.   C,  Labourer,  8i. 

a-week.  A  most  exemplary  man. 
Nov.  1 1,  1856,  D.  R.  Saggart,  Employer  J.  M'D  ,  Labourer,  7*.  »- 

week.     In  hospital. 
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Nov.  \\,  1856,  M.  M'L.  Saggart,  Kmployer  J.  M<D.,  Labourer,  7^ 

a-week.     DoiDg  well. 
Feb.  20,  1857,  M.  G.  Saggart,  Fmployer  J.  M<D.,  Labourer,  7s.  a- 

week.     Doing  well  as  regards  his  public  duties. 
Nov.  6,  1856,  P.  M<N.  Saggart,  Employer  J.  M<D.,  Labourer,  7s. 

a-week.    Doing  well. 
Oct.  28,  1857,  P.  W.  Saggart,  Employer  J.  \VD.,  Labourer.  7s.  a. 

week.     Doing  well. 
Dec.  3,  1856,  D.  B.  South  King-street,  Employers  Q.  and  R., 

Labourer,  9s.  6d.  a-week.    Retained  in  employment  when  three  of 

his  fellow-labourers  were  discharged  a  few  days  since. 
May  IS,  1856,  M.  R.  Poolbeg-street,  Employer  M.  B.,  Labourer, 

6^.  a^week.     Doing  well. 
July  22,  1857,  P.  M'G.  Fade-street.     In  hospital. 
July  13,  1857*  J.  S.Francis-street,  Employer M.  M.,  Labourer,  12s. 

a^week.     No  better  character. 
July  18,  1857,  0.  M*0.  Fade-street,  Employer  M.  R.,  Labourer,  6s. 

a«week,     I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  man. 
Aug.  10,  1857,  P.  M.  Old  Bawn,  Employer  J.  M'D.,  Labourer, 

lOs.  a-week.     I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  man. 
Aug;.  6,   1857,  W.  W.  Ryder*s-aow,  Employer  W.  L.,  Shoemaker, 

Piece  work.     Doing  well. 
Nov.  27,  1857,  M.  B.  North  King-street,  Employer  M.  C.»  Labourer, 

8s.  a-week.     Going  on  well  ;  got  married  a  few  days  since. 
Oct.  14,  1857,  T.  R.  Bride-street,  Employer  P,  M«t.,  Tailor,  3s. 

a-week  and  board.     A  proper  young  man. 
Nov.  16,  1857,  J.  M.  Longford-street,  Employer  M.  G.,  Shoemaker, 

Wages  varying.     An  excellent  character. 
Nov   13,  1857,  J.  M.  Mary's-lane,  Employer  M.  C,  Labourer,  9s. 

a-week.     Going  on  well,  be  was  dealing  in  fowl,  but  has  become  a 

bankrupt. 
Dec.  18,  1857,  M.  L.  Bedford-street,  Employer  M.  C,  Labourer, 

9s.  »>week.     Going  on  well. 
Sept.  24,  1857«  P>  D.  Gloucester-place,  Employer  M.  C,  Labourer, 

9s.  a-woek.     An  industrious,  sober,  and  well-inclined  young  man, 

and,  what  is  more,  a  good  son  to  his  aged  mother. 
Sept.  24,  1857.  £.  H.  Glarke's-court,  Employer  M.  W.,  Shoemaker, 

3s.  a-week  and  board.     Doing  very  well. 
Sept.  24,  1857,  J.  D.  Swords.     This  man  is  going  on  well  I  hear, 

but  have  not  seen  him  very  lately.     I  sent  a  person  to  inquire  and 

make  out  his  residence  for  me. 
March,  31, 1856,  J.  N.  Linen  Hall'street,  Employer  J.  K.,  Shopman, 

lOs.  a-week.     A  man  who  fully  appreciates  self-respect. 
May  23,  1656,  T.  K.  Fade-street,  Employer  M.  C.,  Labourer,   lOd. 

a-week.     A  sober,  industrious  man. 
April  I,  1856,  F.  R.  Bishop. street,  Own  account,  Shoemaker,   16s. 

a-week.     Doing  very  well ;  married. 
May  29,   1856,  1.  G.  Linen  Hall-street.     I  am  informed  that  this 

man  is  going  pn  well,  but  cannot  ascertain  his  residence 
Nov.  6,  1856,  P.  H.  Pigtown-land  Employer  M.  T.,   Labourer,  8s, 
a-week.     Doing  yery  well. 
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June  21, 1857,  P.  M.  Mount  Brown,  Employer  M.  EL,  Shoemftker, 

1 2s.  a*week.     What  may  be  termed  a  pushing  ftUow,  not  tikrij  to 

want  while  he  oan  get  employment. 
June  22,  1857,  P.  K.  Ballynascamej,  Employer  B.  U.,  Labourer, 

£4  per  annum  and  board  and  lodging.  -Rather   a  miracle  In  Um 

reformatory  world. 
March  5,  1857)   P.  Q.  Church-street,  Employer  C.  D.,  Labourer, 

10s.  a-week.     Doing  very  well. 
April  30,  1857*  M.  0.  Poolbeg-street^  Employcir  C  D.,  Labourer. 

10s.  a-week.    Doing  very  well. 
Sept.  9,  1657»  W.  R.  Glasnevfn,  Employe  M.  H.>  Stonecutter,  lOs. 

a-week.    Doing  very  well ;  married. 
Sept.  9,  1856,  J.  G.  Beresford-place,  Employer  J.  G.^  Bricklayer, 

£1  68.  a-week.     A  most  exemplary  character ;  married  to  a  verj 

respectable  girl* 
Sept.  10,  1857,  P.  C.  Swords,  Employer  M.  W.,  Labourer,  Ss.  i- 

week.     This  man  was  not  in  employment  when  I  laat  saw  hio, 

but  expects  emplotment  in  a  few  days. 
Aug.  9,  1857,  M.  W.  Church-street,  Employer  M.   D.,   Labourer, 

8s.  a-week.    No  complaints. 
Sept.  9,  1857,  J.  M<G.  Francis-street,  Employer  M.   C,  Labourer, 

10s.  a-week.    Doing  very  well  now. 
Nov.  28,  1857,  J.  F.  Had(£ngton.road.    Besiding  with  his  father, 

who  is  a  respectable  man. 
Sept.  7,  1856,  M.  C.   Chapelisod,  Employer  M.  B.,  Tailor,  8s.  s- 

week  and  board.     Doing  very  welL 
Jan.  4;  1858,   P.  M.  North  King-street,  Own  aceoottt.  Dealing. 

Doing  very  well. 
Dec.  24,  1857,  P.  N.  Church-street.    Expects  etBploym«nt  immedi- 
ately. 
P.  K.   Blackberry-lane,  Bathmines,  Employer  M.   K.,   Labourer, 

10s.  a^-week.     Doing  well ;  his  home  wears  the  aspect  of  coiofort. 
J.  S.  Phceoix-street,  Employer  B.  H.,  Labourer,  lOs.  a-week.    An 

excellent  man  ;  very  frugaL 
J.  H.  Church*lane,  Employer  M.  M.,  Labourer,  10s.  a-week.     Doiog 

well ;  very  temperate  and  industrious. 
J.  T.  Cabra!!  Employer  M.  B.,  Labourer,  8s.  a-week  and  house.    A 

most  industrious  and  self-dependant  man. 
T.  L.  Moore-street,  Employer  M.  F.,  Stonecutter,  £\  6s.  a-week. 

Doing  very  well. 
R.   Clare-lane,  Employer  M.  H.,  Paper-ruler,   10s.  »->week.     No 

complaints ;  still  with  Mr,  H. 
B.  or  A.  Drury'lane,  Porter.     Working  now  and  then  on  the  Qosj. 
P.  B.  Bow-street,  Employer  M.  B.,  Labourer,  9s.  ^week.     When 

working  he  gets  9s.  per  week  ;  he  is  not  constantly  employed  ;  he 
is  industrious  and  sober. 
W.  T,  Golden-lane,  Employer  J.  G.,   Porter,   10s.  a-week.    An  ex- 
cellent young  man. 
J.  O'N.  Kingstown.     This  man  left  the  employment  of  Mr*  S.    I 

have  not  aeon  bim  for  the  last  eight  days. 
Oct.  27,  1857,  B.  J.  Longford-street,  Employer  W.  G.,' Shoemaker, 
3s.  a. week  and  board.     Doing  very  well. 
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June  9,  1857.  W.  K.  North  King-ftreet^  Emplojer  M.  L.,  Labourer, 

8s.  a-week.     Doiijff  very  well. 
Jttly  ^,  IdSY,  P.  H.  FrancU-street,  Employer  M.  0.,  Labourer,  9s. 

a. Week.    A  most  ezeiuplarj  man. 
Dec.  H,  1857,  P.  T.  Fra&Qia>strwt»  Suapioyer  M.  K.,  Painter,  89. 

a^wvak.     Doing  well ;  but  I  think  he  is  'not  idtogether  fond  of 

hard  work. 
Dec.  14,  1857,  J.  P.  Fade-street,  Employer  M.  B.,  Labourer.     En- 
listed. 
Dec.  14,  165T>  J.  K.  Pad«4treet,  Employer  M.  R.,  Labourer^  8s.  a. 

week.     Doing  well. 
Dec.  18, 1867,  P.  0.  Bedford'Street,  Employer  M.  O.  Labourer,  99. 

a^week.     Doing  well. 

Not  on  Licbncs. — Penal  Servitude  Dischiu^ged  Prisoners. 

Oct  6,  1857,  M.  T.  Saggart,  Employer  J.  M'D.,  Labourer,  78. 
a-week.    Giving  satisfaction  to  employer. 

Oct.  22, 1857«  J.  G.  Poolbeg  street,  Empl«y«r  iM.  C,  8tmeciitt«r, 
10s.  a-week.  No  complaints.  My  hopes  of  this  man's  futurv  wel- 
fare are  not  very  sanguine. 

Oct.  S8,  1857i  J-  B.  Usber'A-quay,  Employer  M.  G.y  Servant,  wages, 
cannot  say.     Going  on  very  satisfactorily. 

Dec.  24,  1857,  E.  N.     Enlisted. 

Dec.  16,  18^,  P«  H.  Longford-street»  Employer  M.  0.»  Shoemaker. 
Going  on  well. 

J»  OflO&K. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  compile,  at  Smithfiel^,  the  returns 
appended  and  marked  A,  B,  and  C,  ror  the  s&ke  of  eompaHson,  and 
in  order  that  conclusions  may  be  arawti  of  much  value  for  future 
guidance. 

The  return,  marked  A,  repreftentd  prisoners  under  sentence  of 
transportation,  %nd  discharged  on  licence. 

The  return,  marked  B,  represents  prisoners  under  sentence  of 
transportation,  and  discharged  unconditionally  after  a  longer  period 
of  service. 

The  return,  marked  G,  represents  prisoners  ttnder  wntebce  of 
penal  servitude,  and  discharged  at  the  termination  of  their  aentences. 

All  these  cksses  of  priBOhet^  have  b«en  dlseharg«d  from  the  inter- 
mediate  prisons  of  Lusk  and  8mithfield,  and  have  been  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment. 

With  reference  to  class  A,  a  reference  to  the  appended  rules  for 
the  supervision  of  convicts  00  licence,  page  18,  will  show  the  value  of 
the  constabulary  report. 

The  retume  B  and  0  have  been  collected  with  the  greatest  ioduslry 
and  pains,  and  are  as  complete  as  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  moNle  ooa* 
oertimg  a  class  of  prisoners  over  which  there  is  no  legal  control. 
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A. 

Return  of  Convicts   discharubd  on  Licbnck  from   Shithfibl* 
and  LusK,  during  1857f  and  the  way  they  are  accounted  for. 

SmUhfield  and  Ltuk, 

Number  discharged, 169 

How  disposed  of — 
Favourably  reported  on  in  Dublin,         .         .31 

Pardoned  and  subsequently  gone  abroad,         •  34 

Favourably  reportea  on  by  Constabulary,      .  75 
Left  for  England  and  Scotland,  ten  having 

been  heard  from, 15 

Licences  revoked, 3 

Died,     ....  ...       I — 159 

B. 

RiTURM  of  Convicts  discharged  (unconditional  pardon)  from 
Shithfibld  and  Lusk,  during  1857>  and  the  way  they  are  ac- 
counted for. 

Smithjield  and  Lush, 

Number  discharged,         .  ....  108 

How  disposed  of — 

Heard  of  and  doing  well,       .         .         .         .21 

Gone  abroad, 37 

Died, I 

Do.  (supposed), 3 

Not  heard  of, 45..  108* 

C. 
Return  of  Convicts  sentenced  to  Pbnal  Servitude,  who  were 
Discharged  from  SanTHFiELD  and  Lusk.  on  termination  of  their 
Sentences  during  1857*  and  the  way  they  are  accounted  for. 

SmUhfield  and  Lusk, 
Number  discharged, 27 

How  disposed  of — 
Heard  ofand  doing  well,     .         .        •         .         .7 

Qone  abroad, 9 

Not  heard  of,  some  of  whom  were  only  a  few  days 
at  liberty  previous  to  31st  December,  18579   ^1 — ^1 

It  will  be  at  once  observed,  and  should  be  particularly  noted,  how 
far  more  complete  is  the  Return  A,  which  is  applicable  to  convicts 
conditionally  pardoned  (discharged  on  licence),  and  that  it  is  incom- 
plete only  as  regards  those  gone  to  England  and  Scotland,  to  which 

*  In  return  B,  it  will  be  observed,  that  there  are  forty-six  unac- 
counted for  •  and  although  none  of  them  have  yet  been  committed  to 
the  Convict  Depot,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  he  in  tb* 
country  prisons.  It  is  a  fair  assumption,  that  if  reconvicted  at  all, 
some  reference  would  have  been  made  to  this  department  ;  this  is, 
however,  a  mere  assumption. 
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countries  oar  police  auperTision  does  not  extend.  How  instructive 
for  fatare  guidance  the  comparison  may  be  made  is  obvious.  To 
appreciate  its  va]ae»  however,  and  fully  to  recognise  the  importance 
of  adopting  means  to  produce  such  a  return  as  A,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  advert  to  an  error,  and  a  very  fatal  error,  prevailing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  present  day,  on  the  subject  of  crime,  viz.,  that  con- 
clusions are  drawn  from  statistics  in  connexion  with  the  number  of 
detected  offences  committed  by  discharged  prisoners.  We  rest  satis- 
fied or  dissatisfied  with  a  certain  per  centage  of  convictions.  We  ig- 
nore the  undetected  offences,  and  thereby  paralyze  the  action  which 
should  be  brought  to  bear  against  crime.  Until  we  make  the 
criminal  statistics  of  the  UnitedXingdom  more  positive  and  more  per- 
fect, as  in  other  countries  they  are  made,  crime  will  flourish,  and  the 
utmost  efforts  at  reforming  the  criminal  prove  but  a  partial  good. 
We  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  discharge  of  the  criminal  of  many 
years*  growth  as  a  well-conducted  prisoner.  If  the  prisoner's  tnuning 
has  been  of  the  right  description,  it  will  show  itself  bevond  the  prison 
walls.  For  our  sake  and  for  his  own  we  should  follow  him  ;  his 
training  is  incomplete  unless  we  do.  We  must  exercise  such  a  super- 
vision as  shall  aid  him  in  his  good,  and  restrain  him  from  his  evil  in- 
tentions* The  objection,  that  such  a  course  would  be  an  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  appears  to  us  to  make  the  liberty  of 
the  criminal  the  bondage  of  the  free  man.  Such  a  supervision,  acting 
detrimentally  to  the  well-intentioned  and  newly-released  coavict, 
would  be  by  the  abuse,  and  not  the  use,  of  an  important  police  duty. 
It  is  a  momentous  subject,  the  key-stone  of  all  our  troubles,  and  should 
not  be  rejected  on  light  and  insufficient  grounds.  Grime  is  rampant. 
Criminals  tell  us  of  offences  committed  with  impunity  before  detec- 
tion, of  which  statistics  give  no  account.  We  have  now  but  one 
eolony  that  will  take  out  convicts,  and  it  has  become  necessary,  ab- 
solutely necessary,  that  our  discharged  and  professed  criminals  should 
henceforward  no  longer  be  allowed  to  prosecute  their  callings  com- 
paratively unrestrained. 

It  has  been  proved,  in  this  country,  that  such  supervision  acts 
beneficially  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  wel^conducted 
criminal,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Irish  convict  has  any 
greater  predilection  in  favour  of  police  and  law  than  those  of  other 
nations.  The  duty  of  supervision  should  be,  in  fact,  a  continuance 
of  the  system,  and  could  be  performed  by  well-selected  officers  of 
police  in  communication  with  the  prison  department. 

There  is  vet  another  reflection  tor  those  who  hesitate  about  the 
adoption  of  such  supervision.  The  countries  that  are  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  their  efforts  to  reform  their  criminals  have,  in  all  cases, 
instituted  a  judicious  supervision  over  them  when  discharged.  They 
judge,  and  rightly  judge,  such  a  system  to  be  a  powerful  element  in 
aid  ofthHr  refitrmatwn.  The  more  we  surrouna  the  commission  of 
crime  with  difficulties,  the  fewer  offenders  we  shall  naturally  have. 

We  believe  that  the  Penal  Servitude  Act  of  1857,  enunciating  as 
it  does,  the  necessity  of  passing  longer  sentences,  will  also  have  an 
important  effect  on  reducing  crime  in  the  country.  The  way  in 
which  these  sentences  are  to  be  passed  is  fully  explained  in  a  circular 
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from  the  Home  SeoreUrj  to  th«  judgat*  ia  which  it  appean  thul  it  i* 
not  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  «bola  time  wiU  be  anforccd;  faoi 
that  it  will  depend  on  the  eligibiJitj  of  the  courict  for  releasa.     No 
hesitation  need  therefore  be  felt  in  pasaiog  teoteoees  suffiGicatlj  loDg 
to  operate  benefioiallj^  towards  the  crimiDal  aod  the  ooamimUj. 
With  proper  machioerj  to  carrj  out  this  principle  in  itB  iotegritj*  iC 
will  M  observed  that  the  corrigible  can  be  aided,  and  the  desperate 
restrained.     In  the  event  of  lapse  of  time  and  discipline  of  the  priaoe 
having  failed  to  improve  the  latter  claaa^  there  does  not  aypeer  to  be 
anjr  conceivable  reason  why,  on  the  termination  of  his  sentence,  aociety 
is  not  to  be  further  protected  from  his  raisdeeda  by  such  snpervisioD 
on  the  part  of  the  police  through  information  from  the  prison  depart* 
ment  (so  long  and  well  conversant  with  his  character)  as  shall  restnue 
him  from  his  evil  courses. 

We  place  great  value  on  the  favourable  field  for  the  refomAtion  of 
the  criminal  afforded  by  the  only  colony  that  will  bow  receive  our 
convicts.  Under  judiciously  extended  arrax^ements  Western  A  w 
tralia  will  probably^  ultimately*  be  enabled  to  receive  from  GOO  to 
800  convicts  annually  from  the  United  JELingdom.  in  addition  to  this, 
it  is  certain  that  a  large  number  of  well-disposed  criminals  will  volus* 
taril^  emitrrate  to  different  colonies  on  their  diseharge:  the  gratuity 
obtained  in  prison,  through  industry,  affording  them  the  aeaos  of  se 
doing.  That  prisoner  b  u\  instructed  for  his  future  welfare  who  hna 
not,  m  prison,  learned  that  a  new  field  for  his  labour  and  the  sever- 
ance  of  bad  associations  are  the  first  and  the  moat  important  eleps  to* 
wards  his  gaining  a  respectable  position  in  society. 

We  have  placed  forty  six  female  convicts  on  lioence  in  ftsAigee 
during  the  past  vear :  this,  with  fifty-two,  in  18A6,  makes  a  t#tal  of 
ninety-eight ;  and  we  have  thus  been  afforded  a  good  oppckrtiinitv  «f 
judging  of  the  effects  of  the  system.  Thirty-nine  of  these  bnre  Men 
subsequently  discharged  and  respectably  located  (  two  Uoences  have 
been  revoked,  and  eight  transferred  on  lieence  to  other  aknitisne. 
The  remainder  are  still  in  the  refuges  ;  and  from  time  to  time,  aa 
they  can  be  recommended,  will  receive  employment  obtained  for  them 
by  the  Lady  Managers. 

The  number  (ninety-eight)  of  female  convicts  placed  in  Kefogea 
has  been  small,  and  caused  by  the  limited  onmber  ander  aeotenoe  e€ 
transportation  restricting  the  issues  of  tioket  lioence*  The  beneficial 
advanta|res  which  have  accrued,  through  the  special  treatment  of  the 
ninety-eight,  indicates  very  strongly  the  necessity  of  extendi^  the  pri- 
vilege to  those  under  sentence  of  penal  servitode.  By  these  nwaos 
the  area  of  selection  will  be  enlarged,  and  we  mav  hope  for  rcanlt^ 
if  possible,  more  favourable  than  those  already  obtain^  throngh  the 
earnest  seal  and  indefatigable  exertion  of  the  ladies  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  this  cause. 

We  believe  this  system  exercises  an  influence  for  good,  not  only 
over  the  women,  who  are  thus  rescued  from  their  evil  conraes,  bet 
also  on  the  inmates  of  our  prisons,  who  certainly  generally  appear  to 
be  most  desirous  of  becoming  honest  members  of  the  oommuoity,  al* 
though  the  probationary  period  through  which  they  most  pass  at  t^ 
Hedges  necessarily,  and  very  properly,  entails  the  exercise  of  tsuck 
industry,  perseverance,  and  patience. 
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-  The  resntt  of  our  experience  of  the  Befuge|  indaces  the  supposi- 
tion, that  hf  judicious  and  careful  treatment  the  great  majority  of 
our  female  convictft  «»aj  be  peelaun«4  from  a  Bfo  of  vice ;  and  sven 
many  of  thoqe,  whose  evil  habits  might  have  been  supposed  to  have 
been  confirmed,  are,  at  the  termination  of  their  sentences,  willing  to 
afefk4  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  an  asylum,  should  such  be 
provided.  We  arp  glad  to  state  that  the  Lady  Manager^  pf  Golden- 
bridge  Befufi^e  have  founded  an  asylnm,  nvipport^d  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, at  Kingstown,  to  receive  4  oeKam  p.umber  or  discharge 
ft'om  the  Refuge  a^  the  end  of  tb^ir  aeoteqces;  and  th^  Ladies  of 
Charity  at  prumcor^dra  wUl  provide  aooommodaition  for*  others  for 
whom  there  is  ho  room  ii.  Kingstown.  The  remaining  clashes  of 
convicts,  who  are  healthy,  yoU^dispos^d,  and  ab{^  to  works  can,  it  in 
hoped,  be  provided  for  eithfr  at  home  or  abroad.. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  a^  with  th^  inen  so  with  the  womett» 
it  is  desirable  that  after  discharge,  and  a  certain  probation,  they 
ahoold  vokintartly^  emigrate.  This  is,  with  few  exceptions,  the  desire 
pf  nil ;  and  before  loopp  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
Q4UTy  Q^^  the«r  wiabea  by  means  of  their  industry. 

KnTunn  B, 
EnTunn  oif  Fmuvn  Convicts  QjscBAnnnD  on  Lmmon  during  1867» 

and  the  way  they  are  aecotinte^  fbr. 
Orangegerman^  NewgiUe^  and  Cork  PruQVs. 

Number  discharged^       •.*  *•*  •••  46 

How  dispoBed  o^^ 
In  Befuges,  •^.  ...  •••     81 

rardoned,.and  have  obtained  si^natiens^  .«•    19 

*  Licences  revoked,       ...  ..^  •«•      ^^46 

The  sentences  of  transportatUns  and  the  application  of  the  tickets 
of  Itf Qnee>  to  them  ate  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  but  few 
prinonera  are  now  left  who  can  receive  this  privilege.  Our  reports 
fjrooi  time  to  time,  and  laota  patent  to  all,  nave  shown  its  beneffcial 
wgirking  in  thia  coontry.  The  ticket  of  licence  has  been  in  practice 
whnt  it  easnyed  to  be  in  theory,  a  protection  to  the  commnnity ;  it 
bna  nerTed  to  restraiv  and  assist  the  criminal,  and  to  protect  his 
employer.  From  the  return  A,  page  18,  it  will  be  observed  how 
compfete  a  well-regulated  supervision  might  be  made  ;  and  although 
tbe  ensea  of  penal  servitude  to  be  discharged,  for  some  time  to  come, 
v^ill  not  receive  tickets  of  licence,  we  observe  a  power  given  to  recur 
te  tbe  praotica  (mlea  for  working  out  the  Act  of  1857)>  where  found 
dnsirnhle,  and  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  great  advantage  to  the 
commnnity  which,  instead  of  having  the  safeguard  provided  by  super- 
yiaiefu  would  liave  the  orinunal  discharged  at  the  same  period  of 
time  (be  it  remembered),  without  this  precaution. 
The  foUowinif  is  the  Boale  of  Remissions  proposed  b^  the  Home 

Secretary,  with  reference  to  the  not  of  1857 : — 

'I  'J       *fT  '       —  ■  ^       ■■  ■      I  I       H  '  »     "  ■         I  !»■  I     I .*       ■"  ^'       I  I  I  ■      .»  nil " 

"^  BerolBed  fer  tarsg^r  omdnct  ia  the  ReAtget. 
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flentcnce,  Peoal  Serritttd*. 


Proporttoo  to  be  UndergoiM. 


Remitted  iD 


8  jearSy 

4    „ 

5 

6 

7 

8 
10 
12 


9* 
ft 


15  jrs.  &  apwardsy 


Five-sizthSy 
Four-fifths, 

Ditto, 
Three-fourths, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 
Two-thirds, 


2  years  6  mths. 


3 

4 
4 
5 
6 
7 
9 


»9 
99 

99 
It 


6 
3 

6 


9* 

99 
•9 


One-Sixth. 

One-fifth. 

Ditto. 

One-fourth. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

One-third. 


It  appears  to  us  to  he  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  pardons 
extending  over  the  difference  between  the  minimum  and  maximum 
periods  in  these  rules  should  be  conditional. 

This  course  need  not  fetter  the  criminal  desirous  of  ieaying  the 
country,  as  if  his  conduct  is  reported  to  be  good  when  at  large,  and 
worthy  of  the  indulgence,  his  free  ^don  could  subsequently  be 
granted.  This  question  has  been  tried  in  all  its  phases  in  this  country, 
and  the  results  are  now  before  the  public.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
dealing  with  men  and  women  in  small  numbers  for  a  period  preYious 
to  tiieir  discharge  is  too  evident  to  be  lightly  considered.  Whether 
the  future  practice  be  to  discharge  conditionally  or  unconditionally, 
this  system  should  be  ever  paramount :  so  much  do  we  appreciate  its 
advantages,  so  wide  do  we,  in  common  with  the  Chaplains,  Superin* 
tendents,  &c.,  find  to  be  the  distinction  between  those  criminals  who 
have  been  subjected  to  its  treatment,  and  those  who  have  not,  that 
we  have  very  recently  established  in  our  ordinarv  prisons,  preparatory 
classes  for  the  intermediate  establishments,  and  have  located  therein 
prisoners  who  have  worked  themselves  into  the  **  Advanced  elass," 
and  who  are  by  these  means  subjected  as  far  as  practicable  to  indivi. 
dualizing  influences.  The  wide-spreading  machinery  for  reforming 
the  young,  and  the  wise  tendency  of  present  legislation  to  inflict  loqg 
sentences  on  the  habitual  offender,  induce  the  supposition  that  if  the 
provisions  we  have  recommended  for  the  supervision  of  the  discharged 
criminal  be  carried  out  through  the  prison  department,  by  testii^, 
as  it  were,  the  effects  of  the  system  on  the  only  ground  on  which  it 
can  be  proved, — and  if,  after  scatteriog  the  seed,  we  note  the  harvest 
(a  duty  hitherto'deemed  a  work  of  supererogation),  we  may  have  rea- 
sonable confidence  that  crime  will,  in  a  great  degree,  be  arrested,  aad 
the  majority  of  criminals  reformed  or  restrained. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  the  prison  system  now  pursued  in  Uie 
Convict  Department  in  this  country,  to  be  as  opposed  to  any  eneoer- 
agement  of  the  evil-doer,  as  it  is  favourable  to  the  assistance  of  the 
criminal  who  has  suffered  a  sufficient  penalty  for  his  offence,  and  who 
desires  henceforward  to  live  on  the  proceeds  of  his  own  industry. 
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instead  of  on  that  of  the  cominunitj.-  He  needs  but  the  means  so  to 
do,  and  these  are  acauired  through  the  extra  industry,  and  by  the 
aweat  of  the  brow,  of  the  offender. 

The  objection  to  the  system  of  its  offering  a  premium  to  crime,  if 
ever  made^  can  have  no  place  here.  The  early  stages  of  discipline 
are  sufficient  to  convince  an  inquirer  that  the  objection  would  be 
i^uite  invalid.  The  dietary,  from  the  commencement  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  sentence,  is  the  lowest  the  Medical  Officers  will  permit. 
The  enforced  order,  cleanliness,  and  regularity,  however  impressive 
of  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  casual  observer,  is,  be  it  rememberedj 
most  repugnant  to  the  previous  habits  of  the  criminal,  and  most  tho- 
roughly opposed  to  his  ideas  of  enioyment.  We  have  stated  that  about 
seventy-five  per  cent,  pass  through  the  intermediate  prisons  ;  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  are  at  present  discharged  directly  from  the  ordinary 
prisons,  misconduct  and  offences  having  precluded  their  removal.  It  is 
satisfactory,  however,  to  us  to  be  able  to  observe  that  this  i  er  centage 
of  prisoners  cannot  be  deemed  incorrigible.  We  have  many  reasons  for 
knowing  that  after  their  discharge,  when  too  late,  many  of  these 
have  seen  their  error,  and  have  endeavoured,  though  often  in  vain,  to 
regain  the  path  of  honest  livelihood.  They  have  left  the  prison  under 
the  ban  of  misconduct ;  they  have  neglected  their  opportunities,  and 
have  joined  the  world  without  means  to  exist,  or  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. 

These  may  be  called  an  unimpressible  class,  which  will  decrease  in 
number  as  light  advances  into  the  prisons,  and  as  the  prisoner's 
future  career  oecomes  an  object  of  anxiety  to  him. 

A  portion,  however,  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  may  fairly  be 
called  incorrigible.  Whether  in  prison,  or  at  large,  their  object  is 
the  same ;  they  pursue  an  unmistakable  line  of  conduct,  which  must 
be  dealt  with  strictly  and  vigorously.  The  public  mind  is  shocked,from 
time  to  time,  by  the  commission  of  some  outrageous  crime.  If  a  capital 
sentence  is  not  carried  out,  the  offenders  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
found  in  the  convict  prisons,  and  it  will  require  but  little  argument  to 
prove,  that  as  with  the  impressible,  so  with  the  incorrigible,  special 
treatment  must  be  used.  We  are  of  opinion  that  they  should,  whilst  in 
prison,  be  employed,  as  far  as  possible,  at  such  labour  as  will  not 
giTe  them  the  means  of  injuring  their  fellow-prisoners  and  officers. 
They  should  be  placed  under  the  special  and  continual  watching  of 
their  Chaplain.  It  may  be  that  the  supposed  incorrigible  may 
become,  and  prove  himself  to  be,  corrigible.  If  not,  he  should  be 
retained  to  the  last  hour  of  his  sentence,  and  when  discharged  should 
be  placed  under  such  observation  as  will  protect  the  public  from  his 
outrages. 

The  intermediate  stages  so  beneficial  to  the  prisoners  morallv,  and 
in  practice  so  well  regulating  their  future  career,  are  those  during 
which  it  has  been  proved  that  their  labour  can  be  made  most  conve- 
nient and  remunerative  to  the  public  service.  Whether  these  stages 
be  trade,  depot,  or  movable  prisons,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  well- 
regulated  establishment  with  a  proper  complement  of  prisoners  could 
and  should  be  made  self-supporting. 

We  do  not  advocate  their  adoption  solely  on  the  experience  gained 
bjr  two  years'  trial  in  this  country,  or  on  a  certain  amount  of  statis- 
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tical  cesults  for  that  period.  We  do  not  otmeWee  place  too  much 
reliance  on  the  perinanency  of  the  good  resohitions  of  so  manj  trained 
in  crime  as  they  have  been  from  ^eir  infimcjr,  more  especial) j  in  a 
country  where  the  demand  for  labour  is  so  fluctuating,  and  in  which 
as  yet  there  are  no  Patronage  Societies  to  assist  the  weak.  We  do 
feel^  however,  the  utmost  confidence  in  a  supplementary  stage  of 
prison  treatment^  which  can  individualize  criminals  before  ^y  are 
discharged— conduce  to  regelate  their  future  conduct — and,  wbiht 
under  detention,  employ  them  profitably  fbr  the  public  service.  We 
are  not  sanguine  enougn  to  expect  that  all  crimmab  so  treated  will 
be  reformed,  far  ft*om  U ;  but  we  believe  that  manj  will  thus  be 
returned  to  the  community,  to  follow  an  honest  and  an  tndustrions 
course. 

We  have  heard  some  objections  made  to  this  ^stera  ckf  soper* 
vision,  here  described  and  advocated,  but  we  think  them  iU- 
foanded,  and  we  hope  in  time  we  shall  see,  as  in  France,  that 
ui  the  case  of  known  offenders,  a  sentence  of  police  surveillancei 
for  greater  or  lesser  periods,  according  to  the  offence  or  bad 
character  of  the  criminal,  shall  be  added  to  the  sentence  of 
imprisonment.     Oar  honoured  friend,  the  Becorder  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  Mr.  Frederic  Hill^  would  go  farther,  and  compel 
the  known  tliief  to  shew  that  he  bad  honest  means  of  sup- 
port, or  could  proonre  aecarity  for  his  good  conduct,  and  isil- 
mg  in  either  of  these,  they  would  commit  him  to  prison.    Mr. 
Eecorder  Hill  stated  his  views  to  the  grand  jury  at  Birmingham, 
so  long  ago  as  October,  185  0,and  his  suggestions  were  approved  by 
Xh  Edmburgh  Review,  Tke  Liverpool  Mercury,  Tke  Mancieiier 
Ouardian,  Tie  Spectaior,-and  partially  by  I%e  Urnrn.  The  whok 
matter  is  thus  shortly  stated  in  I^e  Bdinbnrffk  Review^  in  a 
paper  from,  we  believe,  the  able  pea  of  Mr.  John  Greg: 
''Mr.  Hill's  pn^oeal  merely  amounts  ta  this — that  a  certain 
amount  of  speetfie<}  surveillance^  after  libcratioB,  shall  be « 
portion  of  the  puniskment  to  tohicA  every  convicted  offender  it 
sentenced;  or  jf  you  prefer  so  to  express  it,  a  condition  of  his 
release:  that  when  once  a  mAU  has  been  proved  to  belong  to 
tike  criminal  population^  t.  e^  to  that  etasa  which  hal»t«allj 
preys  upon  the  community,  he  shall  forfeit  that  portion  of  htt 
civU  rights  which  consists  fa  the  assumption  of  his  innocence ; 
that  whereas  in  the  case  of  untainted  citiaens^  the  onus  proiamU 
lies  upon  their  accusers,  in  the  case  of  Ubectttod  oonvicts  tk 
onus  should  He  with  the  deiemlant.     la  principle  we  see  bo 
objection  to  Mr.  HilKs  suggestions.    The  pies  of  the  libeiiy 
of  the  subject  has  no  force  here«  When  once  a  man  has  ouuh 
himself,  by  crime,  amenabL?  to  the  laws  of  his  couatry,  he  maj 
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justly  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  to  any  degree,  and  for  any 
period  which  the  law  deems  fit  and  necessary.  Society,  which 
he  has  menaced  and  outraged,  is  obviously  just  as  competent 
to  condemn  him  to. imprisonment  for  a  given  term,  and  to 
surveillance  afterwards,  as  to  imprisonment  for  a  longer  term, 
followed  by  no  surveillance ;  to  a  total  deprivation  of  his  liberty 
for  a  time,  (that  is)  and  to  a  partial  curtailment  of  it  subse- 
quently, as  to  a  total  deprivation  of  it  for  a  year  or  a  life. 
The  convicted  criminal  has  forfeited  his  social  position ;  hence* 
forth  he  is  entitled  onlytothat  amount  of  freedom,  and  to  freedom 
on  those  terms  which  offended  society  may  please  to  dictate/' 

We  fully  agree  with  this  deep  thinker,  and  believe  that 
if  Mr.  Hill's  suggestions,  and  also  his  suggestion  as  to  the 
licensing  and  supervision  of  Marine-store  dealers  were  adopted, 
we  should  find  a  speedy  and  wonderful  decrease  in  thieving  of 
all  grades.  We  are  most  happy  to  find  that  the  ^'  Irish  experi- 
ment'' is  succeeding  so  perfectly ;  we  have  studied  the  system 
of  management  pursued  by  the  Directors  since  their  appoint- 
ment, and  knowing  the  men  and  the  measures  thoroughly,  we 
can  declare  that  their  success  is  the  pure  result  of  earnest 
thoughts,  of  never-flinching  industry,  of  constant  supervision  of 
their  subordinate  officers,  and  of  perfect  unanimity  in  dis* 
charging  their  duty  to  the  state. 

At  page  Iv.  of  our  last  Quarterly  Kecord,  we  inserted, 
from  Tie  Midland  Counties'  Herald,  the  first  portion  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Keport  of  M.  Demetz,  on 
Mettray :  we  now,  irom  the  same  journal,  present  the  second 
and  concluding  portion  of  the  translation. 

REPORT  OF  M.  DEMETZ. 
[GovcLCSBD  raoM  the  Herald  of  Apeil  8.] 

The  work  you  have  undertaken,  gentlemen,  demanding  as  it  does 
both  self-devotion  and  much  pecuniary  outlayi  can  never  be  other- 
wise than  costly  ;  at  least,  it  will  appear  to  be  su  unless  we  place  to 
its  credit  side  the  evil  that  it  prevents  and  the  good  it  produces,  the 
persons  whom  it  rescues  from  our  prisons,  our  criminal  courts,  and 
our  hospitals,  and  restores  to  ag^riculture  and  to  other  honest  labour. 
Then  indeed  does  the  advantage  to  society  of  our  system  become  ma- 
nifest ;  though  it  is  still  one  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  figures  so 
as  to  be  brought  into  uur  yearly  account.  If  it  were  possible  to  do 
this,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that,  as  a  question  of  economy  even, 
Mettray  is  a  very  profitable  undertaking  to  the  country.  We  adduce 
some  of  the  numerous  facts  and  figures  which  support  our  opinion. 

The  number  of  youths  discharged  from  the  colony  since  its  founda- 
tion up  to  January  Ist,  ]857»  amounts  to  1,220.  The  most  unremitting 
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and  efficient  surveillance  has  been  exercised  over  thtiC  lads  bj  oar 
excellent  patrons,  whose  solicitude  never  diminishes,  notwithstanding 
the  increasinpr  number  of  the  wards.* 

Our  recidivistes,  [individuals  who  relapse  into  crime,]  who  formerly 
amounted  to  ten  per  cent.,  reach  now— according  to  the  last  Report 
on  Criminal  Justice,  published  by  the  Minister  of  Justice — only  8j 
per  cent.,  and  we  have  well-founded  hopes  of  seeing  them  decrea&e 
to  a  yet  lower  proportion. 

These  results,  on  which  we  may  justly  congratulate  ourselves,  may 
be  in  part  attributed  to  the  longer  time  that  the  lads  now  stay  witli 
us.  Our  magistrates  are  aware  how  important  it  is  that  the  period 
of  leaving  Mettray  should  accord  with  the  age  at  which  the  colov 
become  eligible  for  conscription,  in  order  that  no  interval  may  oicur 
between  the  exercise  over  them  of  our  discipline  and  of  that  of  the 
army  ;f  and  they  accordingly  sentence  them  almost  always  to  remain  at 
the  Colony  until  they  are  twenty  years  of  age.  They  are  likewise  aware 
that  those  youths  who  are  not  drawn  fur  the  army  are  equally  bene- 
fitted bv  remaining  long  at  the  Colony,  as  they  thus  have  time  to  ac- 
quire the  skill  in  their  trade  necessary  to  enable  them  to  support 
themselves  honestly  by  it.J     The  greater  number  of  our  recidiviftet 


*  By  patrons  are  meant  those  excellent  individuals  who,  in  France 
as  well  as  in  rarious  other  continental  countries,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  voluntarily  undertake  to  watch  over,  and  aid 
with  sympathy  and  advice,  individuals  leaving  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories.—  Trans, 

t  A  large  proportion  of  the  Mettray  lads  enter  the  army. Ttoms, 

X  The  Procureur-General  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms 
in  a  circular  which  he  addressed  November  26,  1847«  to  the  Pro. 
cureurs  du  ressort : — 

"  Monsieur  le  Procdreur  dv  Roi, — A  circular  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  dated  April  6,  1842,  defined  in  these  words  the 
character  of  the  detention  which  our  criminal  courts  are  competent 

to  adjudge  in  virtue  of  the  66th  Article  of  the  Penal  code  : *The 

fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  young  detentes  have  been  ac- 
quitted,—^that  it  is  not  punishment  they  have  to  undergo,  and  that 
the  66th  article,  in  authorising  their  detention,  has  formally  declared 
that  they  are  to  be  so  detained  in  order  that  they  may  be  well  brought 
'ipf  that  is  to  say,  that  they  may  receive  care  ami  instruction  proper 
i»ut  only  to  correct  their  evil  habits,  but  also  to  provide  them  with 
the  means  of  hereafter  supporting  themselves  by  their  labour.* 

«*  The  circular  further  states  that  the  legislator  has  had  the  good 
of  the  children  solely  m  view,  and  that  their  benefit  alone  should  be 
aimed  at  by  every  measure  undertaken  with  regard  to  them. 

"  MM.  Demetz  and  de  Courteiiles,  the  Founders  and  Directors  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Penitentiary  Colony,  at  Mettray,  acting  on  the 
same  principle,  addressed  some  remarks  upon  the  application  of  the 
66th  Article  of  the  Penal  Code,  to  the  Garde  dea  Seeaux,  which  ap- 
peared to  his  Excellency  worthy  the  attention  of  magistrates,  and 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract; — 
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kre  from  amoug  the  lads  who  have  left  Mettray  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  whose  moral  nature  we  had  not  had  time  to  operate  upon  suffici- 
entlyj  and  who  could  not  earn  enough  to  support  themselves. 

Our  average  of  names  inserted  upon  the  Tablet  of  Honour — 75  per 
cent. — ^has  been  maintained,  and  the  proportion  of  punishments  nas 
not  increased,  notwithstanding  the  addition  to  our  numbers. 

The  conduct  of  our  lads  after  their  departure  from  the  Colony  con- 
tinues to  give  us  the  greatest  satisfaction.  This  is  a  most  important 
point,  as  it  furnishes  us  with  ascertained  results,  and  proves  the  suc- 
cess of  our  enterprise.  It  is  the  touchstone  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
public  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  value  of  our  institution. 

'*  *  They  think  that  a  short  detention  imposed  by  virtue  of  the  66th 
Article  operates  against  the  intention  of  the  legislator ;  that  for  the 
detention  to  be  beneficial,  its  duration  mnst  be  regulated  not  by  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  criminality  in  the  offence  with  which  the 
joung  persons  are  charged,  but  according  to  the  time  required  for 
tbeir  education.  The  eflfect  of  too  short  a  detention  is,  in  their  opinion, 
to  add  to  the  miseries  of  these  children,  who  are  thus  set  at  liberty 
and  abandoned  to  themselves  at  an  age  when  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  gain  a  livelihood,  owing  to  both  their  physical  weakness  and  their 
want  of  skill  in  the  trade  which  they  have  just  begun  to  learn.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  thoroughly  learnt  their  trade  before 
leaving  the  Beformatorv,  they  are  fit  for  regular  employment,  and 
will  have  no  difliculty  m  obtaining  work,  when  the  daily  wages  they 
will  receive  will  reward  their  diligence  and  foster  a  love  of  labour. 
Moreover,  their  moral  training,  all  the  less  defective  for  their  longer 
dc'tention,8trengthens  them  to  resist  the  temptations  which  accompany 
tlieir  newly  regained  liberty.  By  the  youths  remaining  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  State  until  they  are  twenty  years  of  age,  when 
they  become  elegible  for  recruits,  their  relapse  into  crime  is  rendered 
almost  impossible.  MM.  Demetz  and  de  Courteilles  are  therefore  de- 
sirous that  the  period  of  discharge  should  be  fixed  at  that  age.  They 
are  convinced  that  this  regulation  would  exercise  the  happiest  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  conduct  of  the  lads.  The  option  of  apprenticing 
them,  or  of  returning  them  provisionally  to  their  parents  before  the 
expiration  of  their  sentence,  or  even  allowing  thorn  to  enlist  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  when  they  display  aptitude  for  a  military  career,  ap. 
pears  to  MM.  Demetz  and  de  Courteilles  satisfactiorily  to  answer 
the  objections  of  those  who  are  unwilling  that  the  liberty  of  these 
young  persons  should  be  abrogated  for  so  long  a  time.* 

'*  The  Garde  des  Sceaux  has  thought  that,  the  experience  of  MM. 
Demetz  and  de  Courteilles  investing  tbeir  opinion  on  this  subject 
with  authority,  it  would  be  useful  to  communicate  that  opinion  to 
jou  ;  inviting  you  at  the  same  time  to  brin^  their  remarks,  whenever 
opportunity  offers,  under  the  notice  of  magistrates  charged  with  the 
duty  of  administering  the  66th  Article  of  the  Penal  Code. 

''  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this 
circular. 

**  Accept,  &c.,  &c., 

•*DELANGLE,  Procureur- General." 
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An  incident  in  which  a  colon  was  concerned  occurred  verj  lateljr 
which  affected  us  too  deeply  for  us  to  pass  it  over  now  in  silence. 
He  came  to  ask  us  as  a  mark  of  our  esteem  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  a 
house  he  was  about  to  build  at  the  village  of  Pernay,  (Indre  et  Loire,) 
where  he  has  resided  for  a  long  time  past  with  his  family.  We  mo^t 
willingly  yielded  to  his  request,  and  on  the  appointed  day  found  sll 
the  authorities  of  the  district  assembled  on  the  spot  The  clergy- 
man, although  suffering  from  illness,  had  exerted  himself  to  be  pre* 
sent  at  this  interesting  ceremony,  and  the  eulogium  he  was  pleased  to 
pronounce  on  our  pupil,  joined  to  that  of  the  Mayor,  proved  that  our 
former  colon  is  both  a  good  Christian  and  an  excellent  citizen.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  place  confirmed  these  praises  by  their  applause,  aad 
every  one  withdrew  deeply  moved  by  this  most  touching  scene.  Thit 
evening  when  we  again  beheld  the  asylum  where  our  young  colon  hsd 
acquired  those  habits  of  industry,  order,  and  economy,  whose  happj 
results  we  had  just  witnessed,  we  could  not  refrain  from  once  more 
thanking  Providence  for  the  joy  we  had  experienced. 

We  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  place  our  lads  in  sitoations 
near  us,  that  our  influence  over  them  may  be  the  mure  direct  and  ef- 
fective. 

The  little  vessels  which  never  go  far  from  the  shore,  have  less  to 
fear  from  tempests  than  the  ships  which  traverse  the  ocean ;  still 
when  our  lads  wish  to  take  a  bolder  flight  we  have  no  right  to  oppose 
them  ;  and  sometimes  family  circumstances  make  it  even  desirable. 
Thus  it  happened  that  young  Dolbeau,  by  the  desire  of  his  father, 
went  to  New  Orleans.  This  poor  lad  died  soon  after  he  landed,  but 
he  survived  long  enough  for  his  excellent  qualities  to  be  appreciated. 
We  subjoin  a  letter  received  from  his  father.  He  had  previoosly 
written  a  most  touching  one  to  M.  Blanchard,  Inspecteor  de  la  Co- 
lonic, in  which  he  expresses  his  gratitude  to  all  our  excellent  officers. 
But  let  the  father  speak  : — 

"New  Orleans,  January  11th,  1857. 

"  MoNsiKUR  LB  DiRECTEUR, — This  will  inform  you  of  the  melin- 
choly  loss  we  have  just  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mathieu  Dolbeao* 
your  pupil.  After  an  excellent  passage  of  forty  days  he  appeared 
among  us  for  a  moment,  and  then  vanished  for  ever.  He  lived  fifty- 
six  days  in  the  colony,  and  died,  after  six  days  illness,  of  yellow  fever. 
God  has  not  willed  that  supreme  happiness  should  exist  on  earth, and 
ours  was  of  that  kind  which  is  not  permitted  here  below. 

"  I  never  can  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the  good  principles  yoa 
gave  him  ;  he  was  a  good  son,  a  good  brother,  and  a  good  friend ; 
and  had  already  made  himself  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Nov 
he  is  with  his  Maker,  and  prays  for  his  friends ;  let  his  many  school- 
fellows  remember  him  in  their  prayers,  and  from  the  depths  of  their 
hearts  say  for  him  a  Pater  and  an  Ave, 

"  Ever  grateful  for  your  care  of  him  during  his  captivity,  my  son 
told  me  it  was  his  wish  to  be  inscribed  as  a  Founder  of  the  Colony.' 

*  A  donor  to  the  Institution  of  100  francs  (£4  )  or  upwards,  has 
his  name  inscribed  on  the  list  of  the  Founders  of  Mettray,  which  is 
placed  in  the  chapel  of  the  institution.  —  Trans, 
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He  inteoded  to  have  earned  the  amount  of  this  little  gift  himself ; 
hot  since  he  is  now  removed  from  among  us  I  beg  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise. Please  to  tell  roe  what  it  is  which  will  serve  to  recall  him  always 
to  the  memory  of  the  institution. 

•*  Monsieur  le  Directeur  be  so  good  as  to  honour  me  with  a  reply, 
and  believe  me,  for  life, 

*•  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"DOLBEAU, 

"His  most  unhappy  father.** 
Notwithstanding  the  gratification  we  feel,  gentlemen,  in  publishing 
these  letters,  of  which  we  possess  a  great  number,  we  know  we  must 
limit  ourselves,  and  will  therefore  conclude  our  extracts  with  the 
obliging  communication  of  our  worthy  colleague,  M.  Marion,  res- 
pecting the  colon  Mauny,  who  wished  to  renew  his  subscription.* 
With  pleasure  we  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  Mauny,  having  gone 
to  Lima  to  make  his  fortune,  sent,  three  years  ago,  two  purses  to  M. 
Marion,  each  containing  lOU  francs.  The  packet  bore  this  touching 
inscription  : — "  For  my  two  mothers."  Thus  in  the  esteem  and  gra- 
titude of  this  excellent  young  man,  Mettray  holds  a  similar  position 
with  her  to  whom  he  owes  his  life  :— 

*'Mt  Dear  Director, — I  hasten  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed 
letter  from  your  worthy  colon  Mauny.  It  has  just  been  delivered  by 
his  mother-in-law,  who  also  brought  one  for  me.  1  am  delighted  to 
find  that  Mauny  and  his  young  family  are  in  good  health,  and  that 
their  circumstances  otherwise  continue  to  be  prosperous  He  com- 
missions me  to  present  to  the  Colony  the  sum  of  100  francs — a  fresh 
proof  of  his  gratitude,  which  cannot  fail  to  touch  yon  ;  it  is  intended 
aUo — so  his  letter  expresses  it — as  a  pious  thankoffering  to  God  for 
the  health  vouchsafed  to  himself  and  his  family.  The  memory  of  Met- 
tray, and  the  conviction  of  the  benefit  derived  from  his  sojourn  there, 
are  deeply  engraved  in  his  heart,  and  when  expressing  to  his  mother- 
in-law  his  hope  of  returning  to  France,  in  two  years*  time,  he  spoke 
of  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mettray,  as  one  of  the  {i^reatfst  gratifications 
awaiting  him.  He  is  glad  and  proud  to  be  reckoned  among  her  for- 
mer pupils.  Mettray  may  as  justly  boast  of  the  conduct  of  so  worthy 
a  fellow,  who,  thanks  to  your  care,  has  been  restored  to  an  honest 
and  industrious  life. 

•*The  100  francs  from  Mauny  are,  then,  at  your  disposal.  Will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  bow  to  transmit  them. 

*'  Always  yours,  my  dear  Director, 

"MARION. 
"  Nantes,  July  26,  1857." 

Although  as  regards  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Colony,  we  cannot 
but  rejoice  at  the  happy  results  obtained  during  the  present  year, 
pROYiDENCB  has  been  pleased  to  inflict  severe  and  heavy  trials  upon 
us,  in  the  illness  cf  our  children. 

Frequent  cases  of  dysentery  have  occurred,  brought  en  by  the 

*  From  the  report  for  ld54  it  appears  that  M.  Marion  is  the  patron 
of  Mauny. — Trans. 
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extreme  beat  which  ha»  prevailed  ever  since  the  beginning  of  Bum- 
mer, and  especially  during  the  harvest  season.  The  only  effectual 
remedy  for  this  disorder  consints  in  a  strict  attention  to  diet,  and  our 
lads,  rather  than  submit  to  the  necessary  regimen,  concealed  their 
indisposition,  and  would  not  go  into  our  infirmary  until  there  wu 
but  little  hope  left  of  cure.  No  malady  makes  it  so  imperatives 
this  does,  to  avoid  any  excess  with  regard  to  food,  and  our  bojs  are 
generally  temperate ;  but,  urged  by  hunger,  they  sought  all  possible 
means  to  escape  our  viligence  in  order  to  procure  victuals,  sometioyes 
of  the  most  injurious  kind. 

Notwithstanding  the  devoted  care  of  our  medical  attendants,  whose 
zeal  we  cannot  sufficiently  praise,  and  of  which  M.  Parch.ippe, 
Inspector- General  for  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  been  plea&ed 
to  express  his  high  appreciation,  we  have  with  regret  to  inform  voa 
that  fourteen  of  our  colons  have  died.  This  is,  indeed,  a  heavy 
affliction,  and,  with  you,  we  deplore  so  sad  a  loss.  Still,  it  is  small 
when  it  is  considered  how  many  were  attacked  by  the  disorder. 
The  same  epidemic  committed  much  more  fearful  ravages  in  a 
neighbouring  district,  so  that  we  may  be  thankful  to  Heaven  that 
the  scourge  did  not  strike  down  a  far  larger  number. 

This  mournful  occurrance,  like  all  in  which  couri^e  and  self-denial 
can  be  evinced,  afTorded  our  brave  officers  a  new  opportunity  for 
distinguishing  themselves.  They  would  not  permit  a  single  strange 
nurse  to  be  employed,  and  several  of  them  voluntarily  took  up  their 
abode  in  our  hospital,  quitting  it  only  when  the  disorder  bad  lost  iti 
virulence. 

Our  harvest  operations  were  seriously  affected  by  the  unfortooate 
illness  prevailing  among  our  lads,  whose  strength  we  were  obliged  to 
economise.  Nevertheless,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  jon 
ttiat  the  yield  was  most  abundant. 

We  cannot  touch  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture,  without  profiting 
by  the  opportunity  thus  given  us  for  expressing  our  well-founded 
gratitude  to  him  to  whom  our  success  in  this  department  must  be 
attributed  ;  we  mean,  of  course,  our  excellent  President,  Count  de 
Gasparin,  He  has  written  to  inform  us  that  notwithstanding  the 
deep  interest  he  takes  in  Mettray,  he  fears  the  state  of  his  health 
will  not  permit  of  his  continuing  to  perform  the  duties  of  President 
of  the  Societe  Patemeile,  Doubtless,  you,  gentlemen,  will  feel  vith 
us,  that  we  cannot  but  make  every  effort  rather  than  yield  to  a 
decision  so  mournful  as  this.  Let  us  hope  that  our  prayers  may  be 
heard,  and  that  soon,  restored  to  health,  our  beloved  President  will 
return,  again  to  enlighten  us  with  his  counsels  and  rejoice  us  with 
h  s  presence. 

Our  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  which  affords  sach 
important  aid  to  our  field  operations,  has,  during  the  past  year,  beefi 
considerably  augmented. 

In  conclusion,  our  esteemed  treasurer  has  stated  to  you  with  his 
accustomed  clearness,  what  our  various  workshops  have  produced, 
explaining  also  our  financial  position  generally.  By  his  very  full 
report,  you  are  enabled  to  estimate  to  their  utmost  extent  the  heavy 
expenses  which  weigh  upon  the  Colony.     Could  they  be  less  seriow 
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after  the  calamities  of  the  last  three  years  ?  Nevertheless  we  cannot 
but  believe  that,  aware  of  the  good  effected  by  Mettray,  the  country 
will  not  permit  you  to  be  losers.  Who  could  be  indifferent  to  our 
appeal,  when  its  object  is  to  obtain  the  means  of  restoring  to  an 
honest  life  those  unhappy  children  who  have  been  deprived  of  it 
from  their  very  birth,  and  of  converting*  to  the  welfare  of  •ociety 
the  lives  of  those  who  before  treatened  its  dearest  interests? 

May  our  words  serve  to  augment  the  satisfaction  you  must  feel  in 
having  established  so  useful  an  institution  ;  for  if  there  be  no  gratifi- 
cation more  exquisite  than  that  derived  from  doing  good,  so  neither 
is  there  any  which  has  a  more  just  foundation. 
Directeur  de  la  Colonic, 

DEMETZ, 
ConseilUr  llonoraire  a  la  Cour  Imperiale  de  Paris, 
Vice-President  de  la  Societe  Paternelle. 


[The  orij^nnal  of  the  following  little  poem  which  is  added  to  the 
Report,  and  illustrates  an  incident  referred  to  therein,  is  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Paul  lluot,  a  member  of  the  French  Bar,  and  author  of 
**  Trois  Jours  a  Mettray."] 


THE  COLON  OF  METTRAY. 

He  was  but  eighteen  years;  tbat  age  so 

briKht, 
When  life  seems  one  long  day-dream   of 

dolight, 
And  iihows  the  future  like  a  nia^^c  strand, 
Uitii  golil«-u  fruit  all  rciuTv  for  our  baud. 
What  ecstasy  th».»  youthful  bosom  knows, 
When,  like  a  brimming  gublet,  it  o'crflows 
With  hope un«l  joy !  When  httpiilness  aj)pcars 
A  debt  of  lioaven,  due  tt»  thoj^c  glad  years ! 
When  we  seek  all,  love,  glory,    mistress, 

friend ; 
When  we  believe  that  youth  can  never  end, 
And  th.it  some  fairy  with  her  magic  powers 
Will  guide  our  steps  and  scatter  them  with 

flowers. 

The  child  of  poverty  knows  no  such  dreams; 
Hit  fate  is  lightened  by  no  goldea  beams  : 
Upon  the  tide  of  lifos  dark  (icean  flung, 
The  child  of  poverty  is  never  young  I 
Gnawed  by  tlic  ulcer  of  peq^^'tual  care- 
Scorned  by  tliut  world  wliicli   seems  to  us 

»o  fair,  — 
Eju:h  day  the  wearying  task  he  must  renew  ; 
For  if  xonrK  fail  lilm,  brrait  \\\\\  fail  him  too. 
Happy  the  man  who  fearlessly  can  dare 
This  cruel  doom,  nor  sink  beneath  despair ; 
Who.  greater  tlian  wliatever  woes  bi-rail. 
Retains  uu!»catlied  his  \  irtuc  'mid  them  all ! 
But    if   his  brain  beneath   the  load   has 

reelwl,— 
If,  maddened,  he  sliould  totter,  nay,  should 

yield; 
With  hiin.ccr  worn,  with  nameless  ills  beset. 
If  virtut'a  laws  one  moment  he  foi  get. 
Oh  ye  who  hold  the  balance  and  the  sword, 
Remember  nvr^y  In  your  Just  award  ! 
Think  !  Ho  has  struggled,  friendless  and 

alone. 
Against  temptations  ye  have  n'.ver  known. 


Punish  his  crime,  hut  do  not  let  your  hand 
With  endless  shame  tho  wretchid  culprit 

brand. 
Wtien  the  Just  i^enalty  has  once  been  paid 
IjCI  nil  bo  ready  to  alTord  their  aid, — 
To  link  Hflesh  the  bonds  his  sin  has  riven. 
To  lead  tho  way  to  penitence  and  heaven. 
And  if  this  culprit  be  a  child  in  years. 
With  no  maternal  hand  to  wipe  his  tears, — 
If   lie   has  never   heard   tho  Almighty's 

name,-  - 
If  fro.n  the  dark  abyss  of  sin  and  shame 
Ko  pitying  voice  has  ever  warned  him 

bacic, — 
If  none  have  guided  h!in  on  virtues  track, 
Suy  who  \\\\\  dare  upcn  bis  brow  to  trace 
A  stigma  time  itself  can  ne'er  cfTaco! 
No !  father  tiach  him  wliat  he  ne'er  could 

learn, 
Teach  him  the  good  firom  evU  to  discern, 
Teiich  him  that  e'en  without  a  home  or 

friend. 
The  honest  man  will  struggle  to  the  end. 
Ye  whom  kind  fortune  with  Ler  gifu  has 

blest, 
Of  wealtli,  of  knowledge,   and  of    power 

posses  t. 
This  be  your  part ;  your  generous  care  will 

win 
From  misery  and  disgrace  this  child  of  siu. 
For  such  was  Joseph.     What  avails  to  tell 
All  that  his  lioyhood  and  his  youili  befell ; 
How  early  vice  with  its  destructive  blight 
Sank  on  his  soul  and  pinnged  It  into  niuht— 
Wlio  cires  to  il<iien  to  tiie  weary  tale? 
No !  better  o  cr  the  past  to  cast  a  veil. 
Enough,  he  sinned  ;  the  Judge  pronounced 

hts  doom, 
Shut  up  At  tirst  in  solitudu  and  gloom. 
In  ihe  ab<Kle  of  nrisery  and  c.ime, 
With    one  to  tell  him'  tliat,  with  toil  and 

time, 
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He  yet  bit  early  erran  mi^t  redeem ; 
That  *mld  the  derkneee  tbere  remeined  a 

gleem 
Of  hope ;  that  at  Hb  age  we  cooqoer  fkte 
If  we  bnt  learn  to  labour  and  to  wait  I 
That  for  Aim,  too,  might  dawn  far  happier 

When  he  would  dare  hia  drooping  head  to 

raiae. 
At  length  one  mom  the  dungeon'e  gstee 

nncloee ; 
Reckless  of  what  awaits  him  forth  be  goea 
Hettray  receivee  him.    Here  how  changed 

hit  fkte  I 
No  more  does  he  behold  the  prison  gate, 
Which  shnt  npon  him  grimly  every  niglit, 
Excluding  hope,  and  liberty,  and  HgfaL 
Now,  when  day  dawns,  the  Joyous  matin 

breeze. 
Waving  and  msUing  *mid  the  tall  green 

trees, 
Restores  the  Tirgin  flreshness  to  his  heart. 
Blighted  and  seared.     The   walls  which 

seemed  to  part 
Bim  trom  tbe  world  are  gono.    His  eye 

may  rove 
Unfettered  over  hUl.  and  dale,  and  grove,** 
Over  the  wide  fields,   henceforward   his 

domain, 
Where  his  own  band  may  sow  the  golden 

grain 
W  itb  which  he  wlU  be  fed.  Soon  will  the  day 
Arrive  when  he  with  honest  pride  may  lay, 
'*  This  bread  my  hand  has  sown,  and  ruped, 

and  ground." 
No  surly  gaolers  now  his  steps  surronnd. 
But  kindly  guardians  pointing  out  the  road 
That  leads  alike  to  virtue  and  to  God. 
Such  is  Mettray.    He  dwelt  there  five  long 

years. 
But  well  employed,  how  short  eaeh  day 

appears! 
From  bad  he  dianged  to  good;  from  weak 

to  strong 
At  length  it  came,  tbe  honr  hoped  for  so  long, 
The  hour  which  even  tkere  still  seoned  so 

sweet. 
The  hour  of  liberty ;  entire,  complete. 
The  vet  y  master  chosen.    It  was  not  ease 
That  Joseph  sought ;  when  some  onkaown 


Fell  on  the  boy ;  the  seeds,  perbi^s,  were 

sown 
In  bis  aad  chUdbood,  or  bla  dungeon  lone. 


otretdied  on  tbe  bed  of  iIAscm  kfl  Is 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  ever  prompt  to  aid 
The  wretdied,  bathe  his  brow  of  Drtt 
And  bis  pale  cheeks  wtib  ylk  jl^ 

bedew; 
Praying   kind    Heaven    tbe 

restoro; — 
Tbe  prayer  is  beard,  aad  Joeepb 

onoe  more. 
Tbe  weary  days  of  osaraleseeBce 
His  oomradee  ^adly  weleove  bin  aa  1 
Once  more  at  Mass  bis  aoooitadcitb  he 
To  Heaven  In  bnmMe 

praisei 
Wboi,  like  the  tbnndcr  In  tbe  diataal 
The  tocsin  sounds !  Silent  tbe  cbiMi  en 
Their  ranks;  they  march,  with 

mined  will ; 
They  reaab  tbe  spot;  their 

their  sklU 
Beecue  the  lives,  tbe  ftii  I  aniia 

flames 
Bad  threatened  to  devour!  How 
Deserve  record  I  But  *mld  tbe  benAc 
Foremost  in  dating  doth  young 

stand. 

Exhausted  with  fbtigne,  with  soddes 
He  sinks,— this  time  never  to  riae 


He  died  at  eighteen  years- tbat 

bright, 
When  life  seems  one  long  day- 

deUght  i 
Showing  the  ftttoie  Uke  a  mag! 
With  golden  firult  all  rea>y  for  our  hand 
The  ecstasy  the  youthful  boeom  knova 
When,  Uke  a  brimming  goblet,  It  o  erAswa 
With    hope    and  joy.^vbea 

appears 
A  debt  of  heaven  due  to  tboae 


yearly 
He  never  knew  !    His  life  was  rent  awaj 
Jnst  at  the  moment  when  a  brighter  dagr 
Dawn  d  on  his  Ibte ;  Jvst  as  bts  heart 
To  feeU  to  know  tbe  duties  of  a 
Upon  his  tomb,  where  many  a 
With  Its  soft  perfume  fills  tbe 
There  bends  tbe  Angel  of  repcotast 
And  Mettray  ooonts  its  mutjt  toe 


At  page  xxiii.  of  oor  last  Becord  will  be  found  the  Bepoit 
of  the  Calder  Farm  Eeformatory  for  1857.  We  ha?e  latdj 
received  a  copy  of  the  "  System  of  Marks,  Diet,  and  Time 
Tables/'  used  in  tbe  school,  and  we  place  the  docnment  before 
our  readers,  believing  that  it  will  be  found  of  very  considerable 
importance  in  aiding  those  in  Ireland  who  are  about  to  establish 
Beiormatory  Institutions. 
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SYSTEM  OF  MARKS. 

Tbb  behaviour  of  each  boy  is  estimated  every   day  in  the  Threa 
Departments  of 


—^-r 1    fS^"^:::::::::! 

xi«— School  work  


III. — General  Conduct 


.       J  Mitderata    3 

^  ^"^  Indifferent  3 

Bad    1 


{^VertfBad  0* 

and  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  each  department,  by  the  number  of 
marks  attached  to  each  decree. 

Hence^  for  the  six  working  days,  each  boy  may  obtain,  as  a  maxi- 
mum, 30  marks  in  each  department,  or  90  in  all. 

On   Sunday,   there   being  neither  labour  nor  school-work,  the 
marks  for  general  conduct  are  doubled,  giving  10  as  a  maximum  for 
•that  day. 

The  maximum  of  marks  for  the  week  is  therefore— 

Labour.  school.  gbnbbal  comdgct. 

30.  ^.  30  4-  40  —         loot 

The  number  of  marks  gained  by  each  boy,  gives  an  expression  for 
his  conduct  by  way  of  per  centage. 

The  number  framed  by  all,  divided  by  the  number  of  boys,  gives  a 
like  expression  for  the  average  conduct  in  the  House. 

The  boys  in  each  House  are  divided  monthly  into  two  parties 
called  Sides,  as  follows  i^ 

*  The  whole  system  is  based  on  the  daily  marks,  and  its  success 
depends  on  those  marks  being  assigned  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
real  merit  of  every  day's  conduct.  High  marks  should  not  be  given 
to  any  boy  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  then  he  would  soon  come  to 
regard  them  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  think  himself  injured  if  they 
were  withheld. 

That  the  bovs  may  clearly  understand  the  real  import  of  the 
marks,  the  following  full  statement  is  hung  up  in  the  School 
Room  :— 

BXPLANATON  OF   MASKS. 

1  means  Bad. 

2  „      Imdiffbrbict  (thoughtless  or  careless). 

3  „      Moderate  (not  deserving  praise). 

4  ,,      Good  : — that  is,  a  boy  readily  and  willingly  does  all  that 

is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  School : — 
A  „  Vbrt  Good  :— that  is,  he  not  only  observes  the  rules, 
doing  all  which  is  clearly  his  duty,  but  does  it  che«»r- 
fully,  and  shews  some  thoughtful  anxiety  for  the  general 
good  of  the  School,  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  others 
from  doing  wrong,  and  by  assisting  the  Masters  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power, 
t  For  Mode  of  keeping  Register  of  Marks,  seen  Appendix,  Table  II. 
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Excluding  the  General  Monitoro,  the  two  bojs  who  had  the  high- 
est marks  daring  the  preceding  week,  become  Heads  of  Sides  for 
the  month  ensuing. 

Bach  of  the  two,  beginning  with  him  who  has  the  highest  marks, 
chooses,  in  tarn,  bojs  to  form  his  Side,  till  all  are  incladed  in  one  or 
the  other. 

When  the  number  of  bojs  is  odd,  the  last  boj  beiiig  reacted  bj 
both  Sides,  goes  to  the  Second  Table  for  the  month. 

The  Head  Master  in  his  discretion  may  make  the  nunber  of  bojs 
to  be  chosen,  odd  or  even,  by  placing,  if  necessary  for  that  result, 
the  boy  with  highest  marks  at  the  First  Table  withoat  competitioo. 

The  marks  gained  by  all  the  boys  on  each  Side,  being  added  up  at 
the  end  of  every  week,  the  Side  which  has  the  highest  aggregate, 
has  the  First  Table  during  the  week  following.* 

But  any  boy,  though  on  the  gaining  Side,  who  has  not  at  least  20 
marks  for  labour,  20  for  school,  and  25  for  general  conduct,  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  First  Table. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  boy  who  has  earned  a  total  of  90  marks, 
though  on  the  losing  Side,  'u  admitted  to  the  First  Table. 

The  object  sought  in  giving  the  First  Table  to  the  aggregate 
marks  of  a  Side,  instead  of  to  the  individual  marks  of  each  boy, 
is,  to  induce  boys  to  endeavour  to  keep  each  other  right,  as  tbey 
profit  by  the  good  conduct  of  others,  and  lose  by  their  mueoo- 
duct. 

The  admission  to  the  First  Table  of  any  boy  whose  mark%  reach 
a  certain  high  standard,  removes  the  sense  of  unfairness  which  was 
felt  by  boys  whose  conduct  having  been  very  good,  were  yet  excluded 
from  it  by  the  misconduct  of  others. 

The  exclusion  of  a  boy  on  the  gaining  Side,  who  falls  short  of  a 
certain  standard  in  each  department,  prevents  boys  who  are  grrossly 
negligent  from  enjoying  privileges  due  entirely  to  the  merit»  of 
others. 

Thus  excluding  the  extremes  of  good  and  bad,  the  community  o( 
interest  helps  and  encourages  the  intermediate  class  of  those  who 
both  need  and  deserve  it. 

The  object  of  the  division  by  Sides  is : — 

To  eliminate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  inequality  which  is  more  or 
less  inevitable,  in  the  assignment  of  marks  by  different  masters,  or  by 
the  same  masters  to  different  bovs: 

To  accustom  boys  to  choose  their  companions  among  the  well-dii* 
posed,  rather  than  those  of  the  opposite  character. 

The  Head  of  a  Side  generally  consulting  with  the  boys  fn^ 
chosen  as  to  whom  he  shall  choose  next  in  turn,  the  order  in  vbich 
thev  stand  on  the  list  of  the  Sides,  in  an  indication  of  the  opinion 
which  the  boys  entertain  of  each  other.  A  useful  index  to  the 
character  of  a  new  comer  is  often  thus  obtained ;  boys  having  %tfT 
quick  perception  of  each  other's  character,  and  having  opportunities 
for  judging  which  the  Masters  have  not. 


See  Appendix,  Table  I. 
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MONEY  REWARDS  FOR  LABOUR. 

As  the  bojs  must  look  forward  to  gain,  in  their  future  life,  their 
wages  by  their  labour>  a  money  value  is  also  given  to  the  marks  fur 
Labour. 

For  this  purpose  the  boys  are  divided  into  Three  GlaaseSf  accord- 
ing to  their  strength  and  ability  for  labour. 

Boys  in  the  First  Class  gain  Id.  for  10  Marks. 
„         Second      „        Id.  for  20       », 
„  Third        ,,         Id.  for  30       ^ 

Each  boy  is  credited  with  the  amount  thus  gained  in  a  book  called 
Savings'  Bank  Book,  of  which  he  has  a  copy»  and  debited  by  fines  for 
disorder,  damage,  &e.,  and  money  which,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Head  Master,  be  is  allowed  to  spend.  "* 

COMPENSATION  MARKS. 

In  case  of  a  boy's  sickness,  Compensation  Marks  are  given,  so  that 
be  may  neither  lose  in  credit,  nor  his  side'in  the  aggregate  of  marksi 
through  his  absence  from  School  or  Labour,  from  a  cause  involving 
no  demerit.  They  are  estimated  according  to  the  average  of  his 
conduct  for  the  previous  month,  and  are  placed  to  his  credit  in  the 
list,  but  have  no  money  value. 

EXTRA  MARKS. 

In  the  longer  days  of  Summer,  task-work  is  given  where  practi- 
cable, and  for  over-work  extra  marks  are  given  for  Labour.  These 
are  not  reckoned  in  the  weekly  list,  but  their  money  value  at  the 
same  rate  as  other  labour  marks  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  boy  in 
his  Bank-Book. 

DISORDER  MARKS. 

Negative  marks  may  be  given  to  any  boy  for  disorder — that  is, 
slovenliness  in  person,  or  clothes,  or  other  minor  breaches  of  good 
order.  Theee  are  deducted  from  the  sum  of  his  good  marks,  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Thev  subject  him  to  a  money  fine,  reckoned  in  the  same  way  as  the 
rewards  for  Labour,  according  to  his  class  for  Labour,  and  as  they 
are  exhibited  in  the  weekly  list,  become  a  disgrace. 


THE  MONITORS. 

The  Monitors  are  appointed  and  removed  by  the  Head  Master,  in 
his  discretion. 

As  the  general  conduct  of  the  boys  depends  much  on  the  General 
Monitor,  he  is  paid  according  to  their  conduct  as  represented  by  the 
average  per  centage  for  the  whole  House : — ^d.  for  every  I  per  cent, 
above  75. 

A  General  Monitor  has  always  the  First  Table  without  competition. 

Temporary  Monitors  may  also  be  appointed  for  labour,  or  School 
teaching. 
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When  a  Monitor  teaches  in  School,  he  is  paid  for  school  work. 
Id.  for  10  marks  as  assigned  by  the  Schoolmaster. 

The  marks  of  Labour  Monitor  when  so  employed,  hare  a  doable 
money  value.* 

QUARTERLY  REWARDS. 

Rewards  may  be  gained  by  the  boys,  individually  and  collectivelj 
in  each  house,  according  to  the  following  scale : — 


If  th«  aTeraoe 
of  theHooBeM 

Th«  School  flhall 
hftre  a 

Each  boy  >haU  recelTO  fior  hia 
arerage  of  Uarka. 

▲BOVB. 

Btjxyw. 

70 
75 

80 
65 

70 
75 
80 
85 

»                  99 

Haif-holidLy. 
Whole  do. 

For  80  marks  3d.  &  ^d  per  mark  above  80. 
„  80     „      6d.&ld. 
„  80    „     6d.  &  Id.        „            „ 
>t  ^    »•      ^^  &  Id.        ,f            „ 

Any  boy  whose  average  marks  for  the  quarter  shall  be  less  than  65, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  share  the  holiday. 

The  average  of  80  in  100  is  equivalent  to  4  in  5,  which  in  the  daily 
marks  is  Good,  and  therefore  represents  general  good  conduct  for 
the  quarter. 

This  brings  a  reward  in  money,  on  the  principle  that,  though  i 
boy  must  not  look  to  be  rewarded  in  school,  or  in  life,  for  acts  of 
good,  moral  conduct,  but  only  for  services  rendered,  yet,  that  the 
character  which  is  the  result  of  good  conduct  continued  for  length  of 
time,  has  a  materia]  value. 

Tet,  the  granting  such  rewards  being  a  mere  act  of  grace,  tod 
their  withdrawal  no  hardship,  they  are  made  dependent  on  the  gene- 
ral conduct  of  the  House  as  represented  by  the  general  average  ;  that 
each  boy  may  feel  his  interest  not  only  in  maintaining  his  own  con- 
duct good,  but  also  that  of  every  other  bov  ;  and  be  led  to  realise 
his  responsibility  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  as  one  of  a  body  in 
which  *Mhe  members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for  another -. 
and  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  or 
one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it." — 1  Cot. 
xii.  25,  26. 

On  this  principle,  competitive  rewards  are  for  the  most  part  ex- 
cluded ;  because  when  they  are  given,  the  gain  of  one  is  the  loss  of 
another,  and  a  boy  becomes  interested  in  another's  being  worse  than 
himself.     Thus  they  tend  directly  to  selfishness  and  jealousy. 

The  exceptions  are — 

1st.  The  competition  for  the  First  Table.  In  this  case,  the  com- 
petition being  not  between  individuals,  but  two  bodies,  a  wholesome 

•  See  tlispos;»l  of  Labour  Marks,  Appendix,Table  2. 
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emulation  for  good  is  created.  Jealousy^  and  suspicion  of  partiality, 
are  obviated  by  tbe  free  choice  of  sides* 

2nd.  Occasional  rewards  given  to  the  boy  who  has  the  best  char- 
acter for  truthfulness,  diligence*  &c.  In  this  case,  tbe  boys  tbem* 
selves  are  left  to  determine  by  vote  which  among  them  best  deserves 
the  reward. 

3rd.  Competitive  rewards  for  progress  in  any  branch  of  instruction 
or  work  not  depending  on  moral  conduct*  but  on  grounds  which  are 
evident,  such  as  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Garden  Management,  &o. 
For  this  purpose,  a  number  of  small  prizes  seem  better  than  few 
larger  ones ;  because  they  come  within  the  possible  reach  of  a 
greater  number*  and  therefore  induce  exertion  in  those  who  would 
otherwise  abandon  it  as  hopeless. 
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TABLE    III. 

TTeeklt  List,  tihewvig  the  Position  gained  by  tadi  Boy  dftnmg  At 

Week  ending  February  19thj  1858.* 
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O 
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Places  at  Tabu. 

1 

W.W. 

30 

30 

40 

100 

First  TaUe— 
W.  G.  Mimior. 

1 

2 

R.  T. 

80 

30 

40 

100 

B.1L 

2 

8 

W.G. 

80 

30 

40 

100 

G  B. 

3 

4 

B.  M. 

80 

30 

40 

100 

G.N. 

4 

5 

W.G. 

30 

30 

40 

100 

G.  S. 

5 

6 

C.  R 

80 

28 

38 

96 

J.  C. 

6 

7 

J.N. 

29 

29 

37 

95 

1 

RT. 

7 

8 

J.R. 

80 

30 

34 

94 

J.R. 

8 

9. 

G.  8. 

29 

27 

38 

94 

1 

W.W. 

9 

10 

D.R. 

27 

28 

36 

91 

3 

D.R. 

10 

11 

as. 

30 

28 

33 

91 

S.  S. 

11 

12 

G.N. 

80 

24 

37 

91 

W.G. 

12 

13 

J.  C. 
J.W. 

80 
80 

24 
26 

36 
33 

90 
89 

J.N. 

13 

14 

Second  Table— 
J.W. 

1 

15 

B.T. 

19 

27 

32 

78 

1 

R.W. 

2 

16 

R.W. 

28 

24 

35 

87 

W.R. 

3 

17 

W.  R. 

28 

27 

32 

87 

W.K. 

4 

18 

W.  T. 

28 

19 

32 

79 

IC  w. 

5 

19 

M.  W. 

25 

27 

32 

84 

2 

W.T. 

6 

20 

W.K. 

22 

21 

27 

70 

3 

B.T. 

7 

Sides  Competing  for  First  Table  for  ensuing  Week  .— 


W.W. 
D.R. 

s.  s. 

J.W. 
RW. 
W.R. 

IT.   I4.« 

W.G. 
J.N. 


The  sTenge  oondnct  of  the 

School  for  Ihe 

week  ending  Feb.  19,  1858, 

»>90. 

M.  W.  haTing  been  r^ected 
b  J  both  Sidee,  renudnB  on  No. 
2  Table  till  the  next  Election. 


r 


RM. 

C.  R 

G.N. 

6.S. 

J.C. 

W.T. 

RT. 

RT. 

J.R 


*  Thif  list  ia  nupeiided  in  the  SehooUroooi. 


TABLE    IV. 
General  Table  of  Daily  Duties, 


>ecr. 
•ay. 

Febry. 

March. 

April. 
Octr. 

May. 

June. 
July. 
Aug. 

Sept. 

B.  0 

6.  0 

6.  0 

6.  0 

5.30 

5.30 

6.  0 

Rise  from  bed  (pri- 
vate prayer  before 
leaving  the  room). 

-*- 

—— 

— • 

6.30 

6.  0 

6,  0 

6.30 

On  parade,  and  dis- 
tribute to  labor. 

6.80 

6.30 

6.30 

" 

mm^m 

To  School,  after  ma- 
king up  bed£  and 
washing. 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

Family  prayer. 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

Breakfast. 

8.80 

8.30 

8.30 

8.30 

8.30 

8.30 

8.30 

Work. 

2.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

Waah  and  prepare 
for  dinner. 

1.  0 

1.  0 

1.  0 

1.  0 

1.  0 

1.  0 

1.  0 

Dinner. 

1.80 

1.30 

1.30 

— 

— 

— 

Play. 

— . 

_    ■ 

— 

— 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

School. 

2.80 

2.30 

2.30 

1.30 

2.30 

2.30 

2.30 

Work. 

<. 

— 

— 

5.  0 

6.  0 

6.30 

6.  0 

Play. 

UO 

5.  0 

5.30 

6.  0 

— 

— 

Wash  and  to  School 

7.  0 

7.  0 

7.  0 

7.  0 

7.  0 

7.30 

7.  0 

Supper. 

7.45 

7.45 

7.45 

7.45 

7.45 

8.15 

7.45 

Family  prayer. 

B.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.30 

8.  0 

To  bed  (private  pray- 
er immediately  on 
entering  the  bed- 
room). 

Tliere  is  Reading  during  every  meal,  by  the  Master  present. 
Once-a-week  the  Boys  are  instructed  in  Music  and  Singing. 
They  are  drilled  two  evenings  a-wcek,  from  April  to  October,  inclusive. 
They  have  a  tepid  bath  every  Saturday  afternoon,  except  during  the  Summed 
mths,  when  they  go  twice-a-week  to  the  river  to  bathe. 
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SUMMABT  OF  RETURN  OF  REFORMATORIES. 

Number  of  English  Reformatories      ...     (Protestant)        ...        41 
Ditto         ...         ditto         ...  ...      (Xyatholic)         ...  5 

Total        ...        46 


No*  of  Scotch  Reformatories  certified  under  1 7  &  1 8  Viet.  c.  86.  4 
Ditto            ...        ditto        certified   under  17  &  18  Vict. 

c.  74  and  17  &  IB  Vict.  c.  86.          —        ...  9 

Ditto            ...        ditto        certified  under  17  &  18  Viet.c  74.  15 


{Boys  1 7T1 
OirU  'iW 

(Catholic)        {5?j»  g 


Total  2»890 


Ditto  8cotch  Reformatmes <  q,^  'gg^ 


Total        .^        2,lil 


Actual  number  of  Inmates    English  Reformatories :— 

(PlrotestantJ        ...  {ggS^tS 

rOatholic)        ...       {§22  m 


Total         ...        2,2S6 


Ditto         Scotch  Reformatories,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86.  |  ^^  ^ 

17  &  18  Vict.  c.  74.  U  y,   I$7 


Girls   110 
Total        ...         "sis 


N.  B.-*The  returns  of  accmomodation  and  number  of  inmates  are 

all  to  31  March,  1858. 

We  beg  attention  to  the  following  passages  from  the  Bepoit 
of  the  Cork  Bagged  Schoola  and  rrospectos  of  Protestant 
Reformatory : — 

How  the  progress  of  crime  may  be  most  efibctually  arrested,  has 
long  been  a  question  of  great  difficulty  and  of  great  importance. 
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Of  late  jean,  however,  the  desirahleness  and  practicahility  of 
Jnvenile  Reformatories  have  been  generally  admitted,  and  their 
success  has  deservedly  attracted  mnch  public  notice. 

It  was  the  conviction  that  such  an  Institution  was  needed  in  this 
City,  which  led  to  the  establishment  in  October,  1851,  of  the  Cork 
Central  Ragged  School.  Its  object  was  to  reclaim  juvenile  crimi- 
nals, and  to  provide  a  refoffe  for  those  cast  upon  the  world  without 
any  means  of  support,  and  thus  compelled  to  become  inmates  of 
the  Poor-bouse,  or  have  recourse  to  begging,  theft,  prostitution, 
until,  at  a  still  greater  expense,  they  were  consigned  to  Prison,  only 
to  re-enter,  when  discharged,  upon  their  old  career  of  vice.    It  is 

Slain,  therefore,  that  this  school  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
Reformatory  from  its  very  commencement* 

The  originators  of  this  design  at  6rst  confined  their  project  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Sunday  school,  but  Divine  Providence  having 
brought  under  their  notice  a  master  well  acquainted  with  the  Ragged 
School  Inbtitutions  of  London,  a  Daily  and  Industrial  School  was 
also  commenced. 

Subsequently,  ia  the  year  1854,  the  important  addition  of  a  Dor- 
mitory  was  made,  in  which  there  are  at  present  twenty-six  beds, 
occupied  by  those  inmates  who  would  otherwise  have  had  no  lodging 
or  plttce  of"  shelter.  All  are  supplied  with  food>  instructed  in  the 
Hol^  Scriptures,  and  taught  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  in 
addition  to  the  industrial  employments,  such  as  the  Manufacture  of 
mats  and  nets.  Tailoring  and  Shoe-making.  Half  the  profits  on  the 
articles  made  is  given  to  the  scholars,  from  which  earnings  they 
themselves  purchase  a  g^eat  part  of  their  clothing. 

That  the  mannfaetnring  department  has  made  satisfactory  progress, 
is  jproved  by  the  fact,  that,  instead  of  £\  19s.  3d.,  as  received  in 
sales  for  the  ftrst  year,  the  proceeds  of  the  work  for  the  year  1856, 
ammouBted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  ;£8l  19s.  djd. 

Not  only  have  the  elements  of  plun  education  been  thus  afforded, 
habits  of  indnttry  formed  and  stimulated,  said  the  simple  truths  of 
the  Gospel  taught,  but  the  oomiiuttee  are  even  now  enabled  to  report 
a  measure  of  still  more  eneoraging  success- 

The  following  oases,  a  few  out  of  many,  will  at  once  illustrate  the 
value  of  the  institution,  and  the  mode  of  its  working. 

No  1,  December  S0»  1851.-*A  young  girl,  about  17,  induced  to 
leave  Plymouth,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  friends,  applied  for 
admission.  Having  been  deserted  in  Cork,  she  had  sold  oy  degrees 
all  the  clothing  from  her  person  which  she  could  by  any  possibilitv 
spare.  She  was  received,  and  provision  made  for  her  support,  until, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Oommittee*  she  was  restored  to  her  friends. 

No.  3,  December,  1861. — An  orphan  yonth,  aged  15,  evidently 
well  disposed,  a  perfect  stranger  to  Cork,  i4)plied  in  great  destitution, 
and  was  also  received,  until  employment  could  be  procured,  and  was 
altimately  sent,  by  one  of  the  Oominitteea  to  a  situation  in  Bristol. 

No.  8,  October,  1851.-— A  lad  was  received  into  the  scohol,  who 
left  in  a  few  days,  and  united  with  the  mobs  that  attacked  the  master 
and  his  family ;  after  which  he  was  in  prison  several  times.  In 
November,  1852,  he  applied  again,  was  re-admitted,  and  went  on 
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tolerably  well  for  six  months.  In  May,  1853^  after  leaving  scbool 
for  the  day,  he  quarrelled  in  the  street  with  two  boys,  whom  be 
struck  with  a  clasp  knife,  injuring  one  of  them  so  severely  that  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension.  He  evaded  for  a  while  the 
vigilance  of  the  police,  but  ultimatly  surrendered  himself,  by  the 
advice  of  a  person  connected  with  the  school,  who  attended  with  him, 
became  answerable  for  his  better  conduct,  and  obtained  a  remission 
of  his  punishment.  The  committee  provided  for  the  wounded  boy, 
and  the  offender  himself  attended  to  his  wants  with  the  utmost  care. 
For  about  twelve  months  after  this  he  went  on  well,  but  was  agun 
led  astray  by  his  old  criminal  companions,  and  followed  a  course  of  vice 
until  March,  1856  ;  from  which  time  till  September,  1856,  he  went 
on  more  hopefully,  when  he  left  the  school  once  more.  In  July, 
1857,  he  again  applied,  and  was  at  first  refused  ;  but  his  earnest  en- 
treaty for  one  and  a  last  trial,  upon  solemn  promise  of  amendment, 
opened  the  door.  He  remained,  showing  a  steady  attention  to  all 
the  duties  of  the  school,  and  an  affection  which  could  but  eocoarage 
hope^  until  (a  short  time  since)  he  was  admitted,  with  two  other 
boys  from  the  school,  into  the  band  of  the  53rd  Regiment,  and  with 
them  was  sent  to  Chatham,  to  receive  suitable  instruction. 

No.  4. — Another  lad,  his  parents  having  gone  to  America,  leaTing 
him  entirely  destitute,  was  received  into  the  school  in  August,  1852; 
and  about  three  years  since  was  placed  in  a  situation,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  respect  for  good  character,  and  is  now  being  taught 
a  trade. 

No.  5. — Three  children  were  received,  in  January  1852,  having 
been  several  times  in  prison,  for  beggine,  &c.  They  attended  regn- 
larly,  during  the  day,  but  were  exposed  to  much  temptation  is  th« 
evening  on  leaving  school,  when  their  father  sent  tnem  into  the 
streets  to  beg.  The  result  was,  that  in  1853,  the  three  were  again 
brought  before  the  magistrates  j  but  the  master  having  made  an 
application  on  their  behalf,  they  were  liberated,  and  allowed  to  rrtvm 
to  the  school — he,  this  time,  arranging  for  their  bein^  left  entirely 
under  his  care,  by  making  a  provision  for  their  sleeping,  as  well  as 
food ;  and  this  arrangement  was  afterwards  followed  up  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Dormitorv.  From  this  time,  the  eldest  boy  be- 
came an  altered  character ;  his  conduct  being  so  satisfactory,  and 
his  industry  so  great,  that  he  was  retained  in  the  institution,  for  the 
sake  of  the  manufacturing  department.  In  May,  1655,  he  waa 
placed  in  the  service  of  a  professional  gentleman  in  this  city,  where 
he  still  remains  ;  has  earned  an  excellent  character,  and  has  proved 
a  trustworthy  and  valuable  servant. 

No.  6. — Received  November,  1856,  on  leaving  prison  ;  remained 
in  regular  attendance  until  October,  1857»  when  he  entered  the 
Kast  India  Company's  service.  As  a  proof  of  real  reform  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  he  recently  sent  home  to  his  mother  a  oonaiderable 
portion  of  the  wages  he  had  earned. 

No«  7. — Received  in  January,  1852,  having  been  in  Prison  for 
begging,  theft,  &c  j  attended  r^^larly  in  the  Dav  school  for  nearlv 
twelve  months,  when  he  was  again  taken  up  for  begging,  to  whtcfl 
he  was  driven  by  his  father  after  school  hours.  On  an  application 
to  the  magistrates  for  his  liberatioUi  it  was  granted,  and  he  was  sent 
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back  to  school,  an  arrangement  having  been  made  by  the  Committee 

to  provide  him  with  lodging,  as  well  as  food,  which  arrangement 

was  superseded  bj  the  establishment  of  the  Dormitory  in   1854. 

From  this  time,  he  gave  every  symptom  of  improvement,  seeming 

most  desirous  of  repaying  the  kindness  he  had  received.    In  July, 

1855,  however,  when  out  for  recreation,  he  was  persuaded  by  a 

discharged  criminal  to  attend  Queenstown  Regatta,  and  absented 

himself,  without  leave,  for  two  nights,  fearful  of  not  being  allowed 

to  enter  the  school,  if  he  returned.     While  in  this  state  of  indecision, 

two  practised  thieves  induced  him  to  join  them  in  robbing  a  poor 

woman's  cottage.     For  this  he  was  apprehended,  and  committea  for 

trial,  at  the  Cork  Sessions,  in  the  September  following.     Knowing 

how  pliable  was  his  disposition,  and  how  hard  for  him  to  withstand 

the  temptation  to  which  he  bad  been  exposed,  the  master  attended 

at  the  court,  and  when  the  boy  was  convicted,  Mr.  Sergeant  Berwick 

kindly  allowed  the  sentence  to  be  held  over,  and  delivered  him  up  to 

the  Committee.  With  great  pleasure,  they  are  now  able  to  state,  that 

bis  conduct  ever  since, .has  given  entire  satisfaction.     He  is  still  in 

the  school,  where  it  is  for  the  present  intended  he  shall  remain,  as 

he   makes   himself  most  useful ;  the  master  speaks  highly  of  his 

behaviour,  and  reports  that,  of  late,  his  one  aim  seems  to  be,  the 

manifestation  of  gratitude  and  affection. 

No.  8,  January,  1657. — A  little  girl,  found  by  a  clergyman, 
without  parents  or  home,  not  quite  ten  years  of  age,  was  at  once 
received,  and  saved  from  entering  upon  a  life  of  vice.  She  remained 
till  March,  1857,  when  she  was  sent  to  the  Bagged  School  at 
Buckingham  House. 

A  circumstance  which  recently  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood 
may  furnish  an  appropriate  sequel  to  tiie  above  examples.  One  of 
the  committee,  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  having  to  pass  through  a 
group  of  bovs,  with  some  of  whose  features  he  was  familiar,  soon 
round  himself  without  his  pocket-handkerchief.  As  usual  on  such 
occasions,  he  believed  the  wisest  course  was  to  forget  the  loss ;  but, 
on  reaching  home  in  the  evening^,  on  his  hall  table  was  a  small  parcel 
folded  neatly,  and  addressed  to  himself,  which,  on  being  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  the  stolen  article,  washed  and  mangled.  Evidently 
there  had  been  the  interference  of  some  unknown  one,  whose  heart 
w&s  too  much  moved  by  gratitude  to  allow  a  man  to  be  robbed,  who 
was  labouring  to  rescue  from  ruin  these  unfortunate  outcasts,  thus 
deeply,  yet  not  hopelessly,  fallen. 

During  the  present  year,  situations  have  been  provided  for  nine  of 
the  inmates,  in  which  they  are  entirely  supporting  themselves ;  also 
for  three  who  are  supporting  themselves  partially  ;  in  addition  to 
one  boy  who  has  been  sent  for  by  his  relatives  in  America. 

These  facts,  alone,  would  suffice  to  show  that  the  Almighty  has 
not  withholden  His  blessing  from  this  Institution,  and  to  make  the 
Committee  feel  that  they  must  not  relax  their  efforts  while  the 
promise  remains — '*  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt 
find  it  after  many  days. " 

NEW   PROTESTANT   REFORMATORY. 

The  Committee  are  well  awafe  that  the  Institution,  as  far  as  the 
Reformatory  part  is  concerned,  is  not  at  all  as  effective  as  it  might 
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be  made.  Of  thU  they  have  long  been  fallv  cooYinced,  and  alvaTi 
have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  tneir  operations* could  be 
fully  established  on  an  extended  and  permanent  scale.  It  is  a 
matter  of  congralnlationy  that  a  Reformatory  in  Cork  is  no  new 
experiment ;  and  that  our  friends,  now  so  anxious  on  the  snbject, 
have  but  to  aid  the  legitimate  develoomeiit  of  one  long  estaWithed, 
and  which  has  never  met  with  the  public  encouragement  aad  siqiport 
it  deserved^ 

Without  at  present  going  into  det^l  they  beg  to  state,  thai  Uie| 
desire  now  to  raise  the  sum  of,  at  least*  £i00«  and  that  a  permancDt 
increase  of  subscriptions  is  also  reouired.  With  the  sum  mentioned 
your  Committee  believe  a  suitable  Duildingy  with  ground  attached* 
can  be  procured  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  Reformatory  for 
juvenile  criminals,  which  shaU  still  embrace  all  the  objects  *of  s 
Ragged  Shhool  and  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  and  be  conducted 
on  the  same  leading  principles  as  those  that  have  been  observed  for 
six  years  past  in  the  conduct  of  the  above-named  Institution. 

This,  then,  is  the  object  now  presented  to  public  notice.  It  is 
well  to  remember  the  fact,  that  it  costs  from  four  to  six  times  more 
for  the  maintenance  and  training  of  a  criminal,  than  for  the  mvo- 
tenance  and  training  of  a  child  m  an  Industrial  School*  Far  more 
expensive  is  it  to  society  to  allow  a  child  to  become  a  thief  or  a 
murderer  than  to  teach  him  to  discharge  his  duties  to  Ood  md 
man. 

The  following  letter  from  oar  good  friend,  Father  Gaocis,  is 
of  very  great  importance,  and  we  beg  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  it : — 

My  dear  Sir — ^As  many  of  your  readers  have  expressed  their 
views  relative  to  the  disposal  of  our  Reformatory  boys,  allow  me  slse 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  same  subieet. 

In  November  last,  meeting  in  Leeds  with  the  Very  Bev.  Father 
Pinet,  (a  native  of  Canada),  he  kindly  undertook,  at  my  susgestioo, 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  President  of  the  Society  of8t.Tii^ 
cent  of  Paul,  residing  at  Quebec,  in  order  to  obtain  his  patronage  for 
those  boys  of  this  establishment  who  might  have  a  desire  to  emigr^ 
I  acquainted  the  Bight  Bev.  Abbot  of  Mount  St.  Bernard's,  with 
my  project  on  the  occasion  of  his  paying  me  a  visit  in  January  last ; 
he  highly  approved  of  it,  and  desired  that  it  should  be  adopted,  ia 
common,  by  the  three  Catholic  Beformatories.  It  was  with  pleasare 
I  saw  him  sounding  public  opinion  on  this  subject.  Amongst  the 
dillbrent  suggestions  put  fortli  in  reply,  I  agree  for  the  most  part 
with  those  of  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Oainsford,  of  Leeds  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  have  grounded  their  suffgestions  upon  the  cer- 
tainty of  employment  being  obtained  for  tne  boys  at  home  when 
dismissed  from  the  Beformatory.  This,  certiunly,  exists  only  ia 
Catholic  countries,  where  applications  for  bovs  of  this  class  by  trades- 
men and  shopkeepers  are  so  numerous,  that  sll  without  exception,  v 
ennged  even  before  the  time  of  their  dismissal.  Catholics,  in  gene- 
ral, acknowledge  that  religion  reallv  possesses  the  means  of  a  real 
reformation.      Is  it  so  in  Englang?      This  question  should   be 
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answered  before  it  can  be  admitted,  as  a  certainty,  that  employment 
can  always  be  obtained  at  home. 

Anglicanism,  especially  at  the  present  time,  when  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  about  Justification  prevails  in  this  country,  educates  all 
classes  of  society  to  a  feeling  of  distrust  in  a  retd  amendment,  and 
generates  a  suspicion  of  those  who  are  known  to  have  been  at  one 
time  bad.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak  at  length  upon  this 
national  feeling,  as  it  is  self-evident  to  any  thinking  person.  Though 
it  is  but  an  opinion  of  mine,  allovir  me  to  say  that  I  fear  this  feel- 
ing is  also  entertained  by  Catholics,  and  especially  by  converts,  as  the 
effect  of  a  Protestant  education.  I  should  be  happy  to  be  wrong ; 
but  if  this  be  really  the  predominant  feeling,  what  chance  of  employ- 
ment is  there  for  our  boys  ?  Besides,  those  Catholics  who  can  give 
employment  are  few.  The  majority  of  our  Catholic  poor,  with 
whom,  of  course,  our  Beformatory  boys  must  also  be  reckoned,  ai*e 
Irish.  Does  any  one  think  it  advisable  to  send  these  bovs  to  their 
former  abodes  ?  Let  such  a  one  reflect  that  there  lay  tneir  former 
snares. 

After  all,  let  us  revert  to  the  practical  point  of  view.  Reforma- 
tory boys  are,  in  the  greater  part,  engaged  in  field  labor.  Are 
Catholic  farmers  so  numerous  as  to  employ  them  all?  Now, 
taking  into  consideration  the  national  feeling  of  distrust,  together 
with  these  circumstances,  I  submit  to  the  consideration  of  all  good- 
hearted  Catholics  the  following  plan  :-^ 

1st. — In  every  Beformatory  an  annual  allowance — say  £1  for  each 
boy — should  be  set  apart  for  supplying  the  boys  according  to  their 
respective  wants,  on  their  entermg  into  society,  as  I  am  doin^  at 
this  present  moment.    This  fund  may  be  increased  by  contributions. 

2nd.— An  external  patronage,  charged  with  obtainininff  emplov- 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time,  exercising  a  moral  control,  may  be 
found  in  the  Societies  of  St  Vincent  of  Paul,  whose  Central  Com- 
mittee will  receive  from  the  Managers  of  the  Reformatories  the 
requirements  and  the  circumstances  of  each  boy  previous  to  his  dis- 
missal. 

Srd.^ — ^The  same  patronage  will  assist  those  boys  to  emigrate,  who, 
either  because  of  bad  parents^  a  doubtful  reformation,  or  difficulty 
in  obtaining  employment,  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  relapse,  or 
the  inability  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life. 

This  is  simply  a  sketcn,  leaving  to  more  experienced  individuals, 
especially  to  tne  Right  Rev.  Father  Abbot,  its  development  into  an 
organixed  plan.     I  shall  most  cordially  support  some  such,  or  a  • 
similar,  arrangement  for  the  proper  disposal  of  our  boys. 

Believe  ma  to  remain. 

Tours  truly, 

C.   Caccia. 
Yorkshire  Catholic  Reformatory  School*  near 
Market  Weighton,  May  1 1th,  1868. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

(Aasociation  uUemationale  de  Bienfodsanot). 

When  the  Penitentiary  Congress  was  held  at  Brussels  in  Septein- 
her,  1847»  many  memhers  of  that  assembly  passed  a  resolation  to 
form  an  Association  having  the  following  objects  : — 

1.  To  put  into  communication  with  each  other  those  who,  in 
various  countries,  were  working  for  the  benefit  of  industrial  sod 
indigent  classes. 

2  To  regulate  and  facilitate  correspondence  between  these  per- 
sons5  and  the  various  Associations  instituted  for  the  same  ends. 

3.  To  establish  a  permanent  interchange  of  official  documents 
(renseignementi),  reports,  and  publications  amongst  the  members  of 
the  general  Association,  and  between  their  respective  countries. 

4.  To  diffuse,  by  all  convenient  means,  ideas  and  useful  projects, 
to  bring  out  experiments  (jtroduire  de»  essnisj,  and  to  establish  the 
results  of  past  experience,  to  make  those  institutions  known  and 
appreciated,  and  encouri^e  those  labours,  the  aim  or  tendency  of 
woich  is  of  a  nature  to  interest  the  Association,  and  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  interest  on  society  in  general. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  resolution  was  confided  to  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  a  committee  was  formed  at  Paris  to  re- 
present the  Association,  the  statutes  of  which  were  published  there 
in  the  "  Annales  de  la  Chariie,''  October,  1847. 

The  events  of  1848  retarded  its  operations,  which  were,  however, 
renewed  as  speedily  as  possible^  Agricultural,  Hygienic,  and  Statis- 
tical Congresses  being  held  at  Brussels  in  1848,  1851,  1852,  and 
1853.  In  Julv,  1655,  the  '<  SocieU  d'Economie  charitabU,'*  succeeded 
in  arranging  for  an  International  Charitable  Conference  at  Paris, 
when  it  was  fully  agreed  that  such  meetings  should  take  place 
periodically.  Accordingly  a  Congress  was  held  at  Brussels  in 
September,  1856,  and  another  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in  Septem- 
ber, 1857. 

This  short  sketch  shows  the  desire  and  necessity  of  unitin?  and 
concerting  for  the  examination  and  solution  of  questions  relating  to 
charitable  undertakings.  As  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  1847 
said — '*  Thanks  to  this  assembly  of  men  already  accustomed  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  benevolence,  and  representing  almost  all  civilized 
lands,  the  moment  is  come  for  establishing  amongst  diflfereot 
nations  an  interchange  of  ideas,  of  labours,  and  of  charitable  pre- 
cepts (jmseignementi)  for  multiplying  reports  and  other  communica- 
tions between  men  who  are  everywhere  occupied  for  the  welfare  of 
those  who  labour  and  who  suffer — ^for  submitting  to  a  comparative 
study  and  searching  scrutiny  all  questions  touching  the  relief  of 
misery,  and  for  seeking  their  solution,  not  in  vain  and  barren  theories, 
but  in  tangible  action  and  practical  knowledge ;  rn  short,  to  apply  to 
Charity  what  has  been  successfully  done  for  Science  and  Industry^ 
and  which  now  renders  locomotion  rapid  and  correspondence  easy, 
and  makes  the  light  and  experience  of  all  available  fur  the  moral 
and  physical  amelioration  of  the  laboring  and  suffering  classes  of 
every  land." 
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About  a  hundred  persous,  of  more  than  twentv  countries,  and 
known,  for  the  most  part,  hy  their  useful  labours,  have  adhered  to 
the  project  of  forming,  for  this  end,  an  International  Association,  of 
which  only  the  definitive  organization  remains  to  be  determined. 

It  had  become  evident  that  internaUonal  correspondence  and 
coDimunioations  could  not  be  satisfactorily  maintained  without  some 
permanent  bond  of  union,  and  hence  the  Brussels  Congress  decided 
on  the  formation  of  an  organized  Institution. 

The  following  statutes  have  been  framed  with  a  view  of  satisfying 
these  various  exigencies,  and  of  attaining  the  manifold  objects  in- 
dicated. They  were  unanimously  adopted  oy  the  Frankfort  Congress, 
September  16,  1867. 

STATUTES. 
Objects  of  the  Itutiiutian. 

I.  An  International  Benevolent  AtsodaHon  is  hereby  formed,  having 
for  its  objects : — 

1.  To  put  into  communication  with  each  other  those  who,  in 

various  lands,  are  occupied  with  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  and  indigent  classes. 

2.  To  constitute  a  kind  of  bond  of  union  amongst  Institutions 

and  Associations  formed  for  benevolent,  provident,  and  re- 
formatory objects,  as  also  for  popular  education,  wHich 
should  lead  to  reciprocal  explanation  of  their  objects,  and, 
in  case  of  need,  to  mutual  aid. 

3.  To  establish  a  permanent  interchange  of  official  documents 

{renseignemewts),  reports,  and  publications  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Association,  and  between  the  various 
countries  represented. 

4.  To  make  useful  schemes  and  institutions  known  and  appre- 

ciated, to  establish  the  results  of  experiments,  and  to  en- 
courage  labours  which  are  of  a  nature  to  inters t  the 
Association,  and  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  society  at 
large. 

Organization  and  Direction  of  the  Association, 

II.  The  Association  is  composed  of  all  persons,  who,  in  various 
countries,  occupy  themselves  with  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  industrial  and  indigent  classes,  and  who  adhere  to  the  present 
regulations. 

III.  It  is  directed  by  a  Council,  composed  of  members  belonging 
to  different  countries. 

This  Council  institutes  a  centre  of  administration,  or  central  agency 
whose  seat  it  fixes,  and  takes  all  measures  necessary  to  give  to  the 
Association,  the  unity,  extension,  and  impulse  which  will  enable  it  to 
attjun  the  objects  of  its  formation* 

IV.  The  members  of  the  council  are  at  first  nominated  by  the 
committee  (bureauj  of  the  International  Benevolent  Congress  at 
Frankfort. 

y.  The  Council  can  add  to  the  number  of  its  members,  according 
to  circumstances  and  requirements. 
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YI.  It  pntft  itself  in  commonieation,  in  each  ooontry,  witli  tihe  be- 
nevolent,  provident,  and  edacational  institationa  and  societies  for 
public  usefulness,  which  might  he  united  with  the  International 
Association. 

VII.  The  members  of  the  Council  belonging  to  each  country  con- 
stitute, as  much  as  possible,  an  auxiliary  agency  amongst  tbemadfes, 
to  carry  on  correspondence  with  the  central  agency. 

The  work  of  auxiliary  agency  mi^t  also  be  assigned  to  existing 
Associations. 

y  1 11.  The  members  of  the  Association  are  admitted  by  the  igeoey 
of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  by  the  central  agency,  or  oy  its 
delegate,  to  whom  their  names,  professions,  and  addressee  are  trans- 
mitted for  insertion  in  the  registers.  Notice  should  be  giren  to  ths 
same  agency  of  any  resignation  or  change  of  residence 

IX.  Each  member  engages ; 

To  reoly  to  any  questions  put  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Association, 
by  the  Council,  the  auxiliary  agency,  or  the  central  agency ;  to 
communicate  all  documents  relatiTe  to  the  public  and  priTate 
benevolent  institutions,  and  the  provident,  educational,  and  rcfo- 
matory  establishments  of  the  country  or  locality  where  he  lives ; 

To  assist,  as  much  as  possible,  at  the  general  meetings  and  interna- 
tional congresses,  and  in  case  of  prevention,  to  send  in  writing  the 
communications  he  would  have  made; 

To  aid  to  the  utmost  the  members,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  re- 
searches and  labours  with  which  they  are  charged  by  the 
Association  ; 

To  pay  a  contribution  of  ten  francs  per  annum,  applicable  to  the 

feneral  expenses  of  the  Association,  and  to  the  publication  of  the 
^uUetin  of  International  correspondence.      This  contribatioo  is 
also  paid  by  the  members  of  the  Council. 

X.  The  amount  of  the  contributions  is  transmitted  to  the  central 
agency,  who  give  an  annual  statement  in  the  BnUetin,  of  the  oae 
made  of  them. 

XI.  The  members  of  the  Association  have  a  right  to  all  doenmeots 
which  they  require,  and  which  the  Association  can  procure  for  them. 
All  questions  are  replied  to  which  may  be  addressed  by  them  either 
to  the  auxiliary  agency,  or,  by  its  medium,  to  the  central  agen^,  oo 
subjects  attended  to  by  the  Sooiety. 

XII.  The  members  of  the  Association*  by  applying  to  the  nem- 
hers  of  the  Council,  or  the  agency  for  their  country,  may  obtain  a 
title  or  circular  letter,  by  means  of  which  they  will  be  put  into  com- 
munication with  the  members  and  aaenciea  in  other  countries^  who 
will  facilitate  their  visita  and  researdies,  and  procure  for  them  the 
information  they  may  require  in  their  foreign  travels. 

International  Correspondence — Bulletin, 

XIII.  The  central  agency  publishes  every  six  months,  or  more 
often,  if  thought  necessary,  t^BnUetin,  containing  a  list,  and  as  mudi  as 
possible,  an  analytical  summary,  of  astj  publications,  reports,  and, 
documents  relating  to  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

XIV.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  regular  publication  of  this  SnUethf 
the  members  of  the  Council,  and  the  agencies  of  the  different  coob- 
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tries  will  trMianrit  to  tb«  central  agency  either  the  titles  of  publtca* 
tioDS  or  the  publications  themselvef,  which  enter  into  the  design  of 
the  Bulletin,  and  will  apply  themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  estab* 
lish  a  s^cialBuUetin  of  benevolence  for  the  use  their  own  countrymen. 

The  works  are  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  central  agency,  where 
they  can  be  consulted  bv  those  interested. 

aV.  The  BuUetin  is  forwarded  gratuitously  to  the  members  of  the 
Council,  the  agencies,  and  the  members  of  the  Association.  Other 
persons  are  charged  an  amount  fixed  by  the  central  agency. 

XV^I.  The  exchange  of  publications,  reports,  and  documents,  will 
take  place  as  regularW  as  posaiblef  between  the  various  agencies  and 
the  members  of  the  Council 

For  this  purpose  they  will  make  inquiries  for«  and  ^ive  notice  of 
the  most  safe,  prompt,  and  inexpensive  mode  of  transmission. 

Oenercd  AssenMieB^^Jnternaticmal  Congregses, 

XT  II.  The  members  of  the  Council,  and  the  a^enoies  of  the 
various  countries,  will  concert  together  the  organization  and  convo- 
cation of  general  assemblies  and  internatioflal  congresses,  at  stated 
periods,  and  in  various  places. 

At  these  meetings,  the  position,  progress*  and  results  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  made  known,  and  idi  measures  will  be  taken  necessary 
to  the  extension  and  attainment  of  its  objects. 

Provisional  Arranobments. 

The  seat  of  the  central  affency  isprovisionally  fixed  at  Brussels. 
The  Bulletin  will  be  published  in  French. 

Bureau  of  the  International  Benevolent  Congress, 
at  Fran kfort-on*the- Maine. 


Db  Bbthmanb  Hollwey, 

PreMent 
Edw  Ducpbtiaux, 

Dr.  Schlrumbr,  ^    Secretarien. 

Dr.  Q.  Tarrbntrap, 


I 


InTBRNATIONAL   CoRRESPONDBNCB — ^BtrLLBTIK. 

Iniioation  and  Classijioatian  of  Documents  and  PrMcatums, 

1.  Social  and  charitable  economy-^indigence>  pauperism,  be- 

nevolence. 

2.  Public  aid,  and  private  charity. 

3.  Intemperance,  mendicity,  vagrance,  prostitution,  gambling. 

4.  Population,  emigration. 

5.  Food. 

6.  Work,  wages. 

7.  Provision  (for  sickness,  old  age,  and  death). 
S.  Education  and  instruction.^-Moralication. 
9.  Domestic  eooBomv. 

1 0.  Hygrienic  and  sanitary  economy. 

11.  Penitentiary  regulations. 

12.  Architecture  in  its  relation  to  institutions  of  benevolence, 

instruction,  repression  of  crime,  and  reform#  as  well  as  to 
sanitary  and  hygienic  measures. 


Xlviii  THE   IRISH   QUABTBRLT  RBYIBW. 

L  Social  and  charitabU  economy,  itidiffence,  pauperism  €aid 

benevolence. 

1.  General  treatises. 

2.  Social,  civil,  industrial,  and  agricultural  arrangementt  in 

relation  to  the  working  and  indigent  classes. 

3.  General  situation  of  artizans.— ..IsoUted  artizant.— .Mechanics . 

Agricultural  labourers. 

4.  Causes  of  indigence  and  pauperism. — ^Remedies. Statistics. 

5.  Basis  and  principles  of  public  benevolence  and  private  ehari^. 

//.  PiAUc  and  private  charity. 

6.  Organization.— Legislation. — Statistics. — Financial  Statements. 

7.  Out-door  relief  (tecours  ^  domicile). — Offices  (bureaux)  of  bcatie- 
Yolence: — Committees  for  charity — Enrolment  and  census  of  the 
poor, — House  of  aid  (^domicile  de  secours)* 

8.  In-door  relief  (secours  internes), — Assistance  of  the  aged,  infirm, 
and  incurable.— Traveller's  homes  (hospices  :  fermes  hospices), 

0.  Medical  relief  C^ecours  mdecaux);  medical  assistance  to  the  poor 
at  their  homes  (^  domicile),  in  towns,  and  in  the  country.— General 
and  special  hospitals- — Establishments  for  sick,  ricketty,  and  conva- 
lescent children.  ^-Convalescent  institutions. — Dispensaries.— Gratui- 
tous medical  consultations. 

10.  Lying-in  hospitals  (sociites  de  charite  matemtlle), — Offices  of 
'  nurses  {creches). 

U.  Institutions  for  orphans,  foundlings,  vicious,  and  morally 
glected  children. 

12.  Institutions  for  aliens,  idiots  (cretiust)  and  the  epileptic 
stitutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind. 

13.  Special  tuition  of  foundlings,  and  of  vicious  and  neglected 
children. 

14.  Employment  of  artizans,  apprentices,  servants,  aliens,  blind, 
and  deaf  and  dumb. 

15.  Judicial  aid.— Gratuitous  justice  for  the  poor. — Office  of  con- 
sultation. 

16.  Offices  of  gratuitous  re«ei]g^tfintfn^. 

18.  Institutions  and  associatians  for  special  charity. 

19.  Religious  associations  and  corporations  in  their  relation  to  the 
relief  of  poverty. 

20.  Proper  measures  for  the  prevention  of  double  relief  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  charity,  and  intended  to  establish  concord  and  harmony 
by  the  simultaneous  actfon  of  benevolent  institutions  and  undertaldi^ 
{isuvres)  both  public  and  private.— Committees  of  plans  Qanmres). 

III.  Intemperance^  mendicity,  vagrancy ^  prost^ytum^  gamidmg. 

21.  Intemperance-^Causes — Results — Remedies. 

22.  Repression  of  mendicity  and  vagrancy. — Legislation.— Statis- 
tics  Regulation  {regime)  of  mendicants  and  vagrants. — DepSisde 

mendicite  (Ragged  homes). — Reformatory  Schools, 

23.  Regulation  of  prostitution. — Houses  of  refuge  and  penitenti- 
aries. 

24.  Gambling. — Regulation. -—Repression* 
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IV.  Population* — Emigration, 

{25.  Theor  J  of  population  (principe  de  la  population,) 

26.  EmigratioD.-^Legiblation. — Causes  and  results. — Statistics- 

27.  Organization  of  emigration.— Societies  for  directing  emigration 
and  preventing  its  abuses  — Patronage  of  emigrants. 

28.  Systems  of  colonization, 

V.  Food, 

29.  In  its  connection  with  agriculture. 

30.  In  its  connection  with  political  and  charitable  economy. 

31.  In  its  connexion  with  scientific  Md  industrial  enterprises 
^procidisj. 

VI.  Work,— Wages. 

32.  Organization  of  labour. — Regulation  of  industry  (Regime 
industrielj, 

33.  Legislation  for  labour. — Laws  and  customs  with  respect  to 
labour,  and  the  relation  between  masters  and  workmen. — Trade 
guilds,  citizenship,  wardenship  (iurandes), — Workmen's  associations, 
and  co-operative  societies  for  their  formation.— Coalitions. — Regis- 
ters (/iprrf*).— Patents.— Over-seers*  clubs  {conseils  de  prud'hommes.) 

34.  Rural  legislation. — Laws  and  customs  relating  to  agricultural 
populations  and  manor-lands. — Slavery,  serfdom,  statute-labour 
(corr(^0«),  tithes,  and  rents.— Division  and  partition  of  rural  estates 
and  agricultural  improvements  (tfar^Zot^a/iofu^.-^Reclaiming  (De- 
Jriehement  et  mue  en  valeur)  of  waste  ground. — Improvements  in  the 
system  of  management  and  culture  of  estates  (exploitations  et  culture) 
in  their  connection  with  the  increased  well-being  of  agricultural  la- 
bourers. 

3d.  Military  system  (etat  nit7ttotre).-^Systems  for  obtaining  re- 
cruits.— Commissions.— (Oaths. 

36.  Imposts  and  taxes  in  their  relation  to  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes. 

37*  domestic  service*— Laws  and  customs  relating  to  it, — Books 
of  service  (/ivrc/#)...-.Certificates,-^Hiring  offices  (bureaux  de  place^ 
ment), — Institutions  and  societies  for  the  protection  and  encourage* 
ment  of  servants. 

38.  Scale  of  wages  in  different  professions. — Comparison  between 
wages  and  the  prices  of  food  and  other  articles  of  consumption. 

89.  Charitable  manufactories  (ateliers  de  chariU) — Manufacturing 
8chool8.^-Schools  of  apprenticeship  ano  improvement  (ateliers  d^ap* 
prentissage  et  de  perfectionnement). 

40.  Laws,  rules,  and  customs  relating  to  apprenticeship. — Regula- 
tions of  apprentices  (regime  ifiip/'r^n /«.«).— Special  apprenticeship  of 
young  girls.-"  Working-places  (ouvroirsj 

41.-  Bourses  de  travaiL—Of^ces  for  registry  (renseignements),  and 
hiring  of  workmen,  &c. 

42.  Co-operation  of  masters  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
their  workmen. — Benevolent  and  provident  institutions  attached  to 
industrial  establishments. 

43.  International  conventions  relative  to  industrial  labour. 
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Vn.  Provision  (for  skkws^^  old  agt^  and  (kath), 

44.  Organization. — Legislation.— Statistics. 

45.  Savings  banks  or  boxes  (caises  ou  banqutM  d'eparene), 

46.  Mntuai  aid  societies  in  case  of  illness  and  accidents. 

47.  Provident  societies  formed  in  favour  of  workmen  belonging  to 
special  professions,  such  as  miners,  sailors,  &c. 

48.  Aid  funds  annexed  to  some  establishments. 

49.  Savings  societies  for  the  purchase  of  provisions  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  prime  importance. 

50.  Associations  for  food  and  for  Tarioos  articles  of  eonsamftion 
{auociatioHS  atimentaireiy  ei  de  oanaommatiim»  diverat. 

51.  Associations  formed  with  a  view  of  obtaining  land  and  dwel- 
lings for  workmen. — Associations  intended  to  facilitate  for  workmen 
the  purchase  of  their  dwellings. 

5*i.  Asylums  for  the  aged. 

53.  Life  and  accident  assurance  societies,  &c. 

54.  *'  Monti  de-pidU." — Wages  loan  societies. 

55.  Banks  or  funds  for  loans  or  advances  for  the  purchase  of  tools^ 
machines,  raw  materials,  or  stock-inHrade. 

56.  Organization  of  credit  in  its  connection  with  the  wants  sod 
with  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

VIII.  Education  and  Instruction, — Moralizalion, 

57.  Organization. — Legislation*— Statistics. 

58.  Means  of  eneoumging,  perfectmg^  and  extending  instmctioa 
and  popular  education.  ^ 

59.  Gratuitous  and  compulsory  instruction. 
CO.  Religious  and  moral  training. 

61.  Physical  and  gymnastic  training. 

62.  Normal  schools. — Infant  education  {pidagogiu. — Syatematic 
instruction  (mModologie). — School  museums  (miu^ef  d^^cok), 

63.  Infant  nurseries  {aedies  iTcasU  cm  6cole9  gmrdiennts  ou  matemd- 
les, — Infant  gardens. 

64.  £lementary    schools    (Scales    primaimS ^Adalt    sdiooti.— 

Evening  8cbools.-^Sunday    schools. — Recitation  scfaoola  (4ooks  (k 
rSpHiiiuny 

65.  Professional,  industrial,  and  agricultural  instruction. 

^^,  Special  schools  for  the  children  of  soldicm.<^Ditto  for  senior 
scholars  (elhwes  mou9ees,J  &o.-»RegimeDtal  schools. 

67.  Instruction  in  a  coknmon  language  independent  of  the  naticoil 
language,  intended  to  facititate  relations  between  the  inhabitants  of 
various  countries. 

68.  Books  of  infant  training  (^Magog^f)  primers,  and  reading 
manuals.— .Journals  and  periodical  ndviews  ^  tbe  people. 

69.  Village  and  circulating  Iibrari^i<*.*-Oollections»  moseum^ 

70.  Mechanics'  institutes,  lecture  balls  (evacrs,)  eonferences.— 
Associations  among  workmen  fur  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 

71.  Fetes  and  recreations  ((Asfrac<ioiu.)»-Musical  and  class-singiog 

•societies. — Associations  ft>r  amusement  and  oxerclso. 

72.  Institutions  and  undertakings  which  relate  to  the  moraliietida 
of  the  industrial  and  indigent  classes. <—Measives  for  the  encoun^- 
pfient    of  good  character  and  habits    of  order,   provideoci?  and 
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Bconomj.— Prizes  for  virtue,  order,  and  neatness. — Testimonials 
(dieoraticmB)  awarded  to  worlcmen,  &c. 

IX.  Domestic  JBlconomy^ 

73.  Economic  statistics  of  the  Workine  classes. 

74.  Food  (a/im^ntoiiofi.)*— Food  societies,  provision  magaBines, 
food  agencies*  baking  establishments,  batchers*  establishments,  eating. 
houses,  and  economic  kitchens,  establishments  for  distributing  and 
selling  at  cost  or  reduced  price  suups  and  cooked  food. 

75.  Gloth]ng.«^Beddi&g. 

76.  Dwellings. 

77.  Furniture. 

78.  Warming. — Lighting. — Washing — Arrangements  for  health 
and  comfbrt. 

79.  Tools  and  working  materials. 

80.  Exhibitions  of  domestic  economy. — Permanent  economic 
museums. 

X.  Hygienk  and  Somitaary  Economy. 

8 1 .  Organization. — Legislation. 

82.  Sanitary  position  and  organization. — Medical  police. — 
Measures  for  public  health. 

83.  Cleansing  of  quarters  and  dwellings  occupied  by  the  industrial 
and  indigent  classes. 

84.  Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  labourers'  dwellings. 

85.  Supply  and  distribution  of  water. 

86.  Ventilation. 

87'  Drainage,  sewers,  water-closets,  and  removal  of  nuisances. 

88.  Public  baths  and  lavatories. 

89.  Food,  bedding,  clothing,  furniture,  warming,  lighting,  and 
cleansing,  in  their  connection  with  hvgiene. 

00.  Fraud,  falsifications,  and  adulterations. — Means  of  detecting 
and  preventing  them. 

91.  Vaccination. 

92.  Means  of  preventing  sickness,  epidemics,  and  accidents  in 
general. 

93.  Industrial  hygiene — Improvements  in  tools  and  working  in- 
struroents. — Improvements  in  unwholesome  trades  and  professions. — 
Aleans  of  preventing  accidents  to  which  certain  classes  of  mechanics 
are  exposed. — Help  for  the  wounded. 

94.  Protection  of  women  and  children  employed  in  various  trades. 

95.  Burials. — Burial-grounds.— Cemeteries. 

96.  Institutions  and  means  for  the  rescue  of  the  drowned  and 
shipwreckedl,  &c Help  in  case  of  fire. 

97.  Protection  of  animals. 

98.  Instruction  in  and  propagation  of  hygienic  principles. 

XL  PenUerUiary  Regime, 

99.  Organization. — Legislation. — Statistics. 
100.  State  of  crime. —  Increase  or  decrease  of  criminals. 
10 L  Prison  systems. — Their  results. 

102.  State  of  prisons. — Economic,  industrial,  sanitary,  moral,  and 
religious  condition. 
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103.  Transportation. 

104.  Complementarj  institationa, — Conditional  or  proTisional 
liberation. — Supplementary  detentions. — Police  stcrcA/ftnice.— Rein* 
stating  in  society  {rehabiUtatiok). 

105.  Charitable  associations  for  prison  inspection. 

106.  Patronage  of  liberated  prisoners. 

107.  Special  establishments  for  juvenile  delinquents  and  liberated 
young  prisoners. — Agricultural  colonies. — Apprenticeship. 

106.  Parental  correction. 

XII.  Architecture  (et  procedes)  m  relation  to  estaibUskmtntg  of 
benevolence,  instruction,  repression  of  crime,  reform,  kecJtk,  and 
hygiene, 

109.  Plans  of  travellers*  homes  (hospices  etfermes  hospiees). 

110.  Plans  of  haspitals^  lyine-in  hospitals,  and  establishments  for 
foreigners,  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb. 

111.  Plans  of  beggars'  homes,  ragged  homes  {depots  de  meudieii^,) 
agricultural  colonies,  and  reformatory  schools. 

112.  Plans  of  creches,  infant  nurseries  (salles  iTasiles,)  infuitgar* 
dens,  elementary  schools  (eeoies  primmres,)  industrial  and  agricultural 
schools,  and  popular  museums. 

113.  Plans  of  lodging-houses  for  workmen,  both  for  families  and 
single  persons. 

114.  Plans  of  public  baths  and  lavatories. 

1 15.  Plans  of  economic  kitchens  and  eatinff-houses. 

116.  Plans  of  cemeteries  and  burial-grounds. 

117.  Plans  of  model  prisons  (prisons  ceUulaires.) 

1 18.  Apparatus  and  fittings  {proeidis)  for  educational  establish- 
ments, the  application  of  various  systems,  systematic  arrangements, 
gymnastics,  &c. 

119.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  hospitals,  and  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick,  infirm,  &c. 

120.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  economic  ventilation,  warmiBg, 
lighting,  food,  and  cleaning. 

121.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
water. 

122.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  drainage  and  the  removal  of  accu- 
mulations. (Drains,  pipes,  waterclosets,  and  tupnlar  system  of 
draining.) 

123.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  the  improvement  of  unwholesome 
trades  and  professions. 

124.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  fire-escapes,  and  means  of  rescue 
for  drowned  and  shipwrecked  persons,  &c. 

125.  Explanatory  documents,  descriptive  drawings,  &c. 

N.B.  All  communications  relative  to  the  *'  Ihtkbwatioiial 
Bbnbvolbnt  Abbociatiom*'  (^Association  Internationale  de  J9if»- 
faisanee,)  should  be  addressed,  prepaid,  to  M.  Ed.  Ducpbtiaox, 
Inspector-Oeneral  of  Prisons  and  Benevolent  Establishments, 
Delegate  of  the  Confess  of  Frankfort,  JRite  des  Arts,  No  22,  Brussels. 
All  works,  reports,  lists,  and  documents  relative  to  the  publication  of 
the  Bulletin  of  international  correspondence  may  be  forwarded  to 
the  same  address. 


QUARTERLY  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE- 
FORMATORY  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS  AND  OF 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

BEFOEMATORY  AND  REFUGE  UNION. 

An  able  correspondance  on  the  subject  of  Oovernment  aid  to  Re- 
fuges and  Industrial  Schools  has  been  conducted  by  this  Union  with 
the  Privy  Council  on  Education  ;  and  although  the  Union  has  not 
carried  its  point,  yet  it  has  elicited  from  Government  explanations^ 
if  not  concessions,  of  considerable  value. 

The  Ship  School,  for  which  purpose  H.M.'s  frigate  the  "  Com  wall" 
has  been  kindly  lent  by  the  Admiralty,  appears,  under  the  fostering 
energies  of  the  Union,  likely  soon  to  be  launched  into  existence.  It 
will  require  some  2000/.  to  fit  it  for  its  purpose ;  and  plans  are  being 
devised  for  the  collection  of  this  sum. 

The  Sub'Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  great  question  of 
the  **  Social  Evil"  are  progressing  slowly,  but  satisfactorily,  in  their 
endeavours  to  check  it.  They  have  printed  two  more  tracts  for  dis- 
tribution :  twenty-five  females  have  been  rescued  from  the  streets, 
and  placed  in  institutions,  during  the  last  three  months.  About  half 
of  these  have  been  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  2/  and  3/  each,  the  others 
admitted  free. 

Another  of  the  efforts  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  is 
approaching  completion — we  mean  the  Girls'  Laundry ;  it  has  been 
opened  by  the  matron  and  a  few  girls  taking  possession  of  the  house 
leased  for  the  purpose,  in  West  End  Lane — between  Kilburn  and 
Hampstead — about  two  miles  from  the  Marble  Arch.  The  estab- 
lishment will  now  soon  be  in  working  order  ;  but  as  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  the  Institution  can  be  rendered  self-supporting  for  at  least 
two  or  three  years,  contributions  are  required  to  meet  the  current 
expenses.  The  importance  of  the  object  will,  we  trust,  be  fully 
rec<^ized  by  those  who  have  means  to  g^ve. 

The  Union  continues  its  efforts  to  procure  the  admission  of  con- 
victed youths  into  certified  Reformatories,  and  with  considerable 
success.  This  may  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  comparative  insignificance 
to  be  taken  up  by  so  important  a  body,  or  as  one  involving  little  or 
no  trouble ;  but  those  who  have  watched  the  police-court  reports,  and 
kno^  anything  of  prison  discharges,  are  well  aware  that  there  is  very 
little  general  information  as  to  the  means  of  carrying  such  sentences, 
under  the  Reformatory  Act,  into  effect ;  and  the  labours  of  the  Union 
have  been  of  incalculable  value.  In  course  of  time  the  resources  of 
certified  Reformatories  ma^  be  better  understood,  and  this  labour  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  lightened  ;  bat,  meanwhile,  the  community 
must  be  much  indebted  to  the  Union  for  the  trouble  it  has  taken  iu 
this  matter. 

The  training  of  masters  and  mistresses  for  Reformatories  and 
Refuges  still  continues  to  engi^  attention :  and  several  institutions 
have  oeen  suoplied  with  superintendents.  On  the  whole,  the  Refor- 
matory and  xtefuge  Union  continues  to  deserve  the  good  opinion  and 
support  of  a  generous  public,  and  deserving  it,  will  we  hope  continue 
to  obtain  it  in  an  increasing  degree. 


A  Piprr  rend  before  the 
of  Social  SL-ienco,  on  Tuu< 
T.  B,  Barwiek  Baker,  Eat 

In  an  sdmirabla  pampl 
Refuge  Union,  detailing  th' 
dom,  which  have  for  ihoir  i 
or  the  timely  arrest  of  thos 
danger  of  becoming  eataog 
thnt  "  there  are  six  diachari 
at'lf  aware  only  of  four  othi 
no  leas  than  IG7  prisons  in 
WnVei  alone;  thai  laa 


n 


■hall  reappf&r  nitbin  ^e  w 
to  allude  to  these  partioulai 
merelj  mention  the  hct  of 
for  my  dwelling  at  greater . 
reasonableness,  genetklly,  o 
discharge.  I  ma;  fairly  pn 
mainly  attributable  to  the  n 
real  value — and  1  am  fortV 
with  the  exception  of  the  ! 
ReforniHtion  of  Discharged 
Refnge,  1836— and  the  Diu 

t&49,  the  others  have  oiilj  9' 
years.  There  mun  then,  ol 
formation  as  well  to  their 
their  nm-king.  There  is,  I 
eriminalB,  when  reformed  a 
formation,  should  be  remove 
WMiciates,  and  tt'DipIation  i 
founded  in  Etrict  justice,  whi 
precepts  ivhich  would  Invite i 
that  be  ovtrtdten  nith  a.  fau 

nereesBry  so  long  aa  there  ■! 
Masters  taking  or  >  eiaking  in 
once  had  the  brand  of  impri 
Bade  ruy  confmuion  that  1  bIi 
Ood's  providence  be  allowed 
»eeeiv"(l  by  a  Philemon ;  wh 
eomed  iit  Avae  aa  one  who  is  1 
ed  criminal  shall  eiprriiaeDti 
olijo'.t  of  love  and  pity  to  ma 
thit  w/n:'!  the  character  was 
it.  and  that  he  ihall  not  b«  i 
»tteriiiit.  It  will  not  be  thou) 
one  of  iho  most  important  ani 
Seoretarj  ti  a  Prixosera'  Aid 
•■  JS24,  and  has  been  doii^  it 
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yeiirs — to  flay  that  the  former  position  necessarily  brings  vividlv  be« 
fore  me  tlie  requirements  and  the  dangers  of  prisoners  on  their  dis- 
charge, while  my  positiqn  as  Secretary  to  the  Surrey  Society  has 
given  me  some  experience  on  the  hearing  and  timely  benefit  of  Dis- 
charged Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  j  and  uiat  therefore,  while  pleading 
the  general  necessity  of  such  aid,  I  should  deal  with  it  in  the  strong 
language  forced  from  me  by  my  experience  and  conviction,  and  that 
I  sliould  feel  myself  in  some  degree  qualified  to  testify  as  to  their  de- 
tails of  working.  First,  then,  as  to  their  necessity  ;  it  is  no  part  of  my 
business  to  inquire  how  it  came  to  pass,  and  at  whose  door  the  fault 
may  be  laid,  that  so  many  hundreds  of  those  who  are  committed  to  our 

faols  have  never  beardy  I  might  say,  even  the  voice  of  kindness,— 
ave  remained  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ignorant  of  the  vital  truths 
of  the  gospel,  until  immured  in  the  solitude  of  the  prison  cell.     Bred 
up  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  vice  and  irreligion,  of  blasphemy  and  un- 
Jiindness,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many  become  vicious  and  crimi- 
nal, but  that  so  many  t^pear  to  escape  from  its  trammels ;  nor  am  I 
at  present  conc^nea  to  consider  what  may  be  the  appropriate  re- 
medies for  such  a  state  of  things^  nor  even  to  compare  the  position  of 
the  honest  poor  labourer,  with  that  of  the  criminal.     I  have  now  only 
to  deal  with  the  broad  fact,  that  crime  does  exist,  and  that^  under 
the  vigilance  of  our  laws,  it  is  generally  detected,  the  result  being  an 
appearance  before  the  higher  powers,  and  then  incarceration  in  the 
walls  of  the  prison — in  short,  that  there  are  annually  about  132,699 
men,  wooyen  or  children  committed  to  our  prisons,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  discharged  irom  the  gates  at  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  of  imprisonment.     And  let  me  ask  what  in  general  is  their 
position  ?    Knowing  as  we  do  the  antecedent  difficulties  which  have 
beset  the  generality  of  our  delinquents,  prior  to  their  entrance  to  the 
gaol— that  kinidofiss  and  religious  iustruction  is  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances a  complete  novelty,  and  knowing  also  as  we  do  the  power  of 
God  to  recall  ihe  most  abject  from  the  error  of  his  way,  we  have  no 
right  to  doubt  that  many,  whether  driven  by  fear,  or  by  nobler  feelings, 
may  be  completely  sincere,  in  an  expression  of  their  desire  to  quit  the 
life  l^ey  are  leading,  and  return  to  the  paths  of  honesty,  sobriety,  and 
fUi^ty,    But  what  hope  is  held  out  to  these  ? — unhappily  of  the  very 
name  pf  prisoner,  we  have  habituated  ourselves  to  think  harshly, 
while  few  are  in  the  slightest  degree  aware  of  the  trying  difficulties 
of  their  poutioa  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of.     There  seems,  it  is 
truie,  to  be  a  better  feeling  springing  up ;  u^en  of  all  classes  of  so- 
43icty  are  b^inning  to  manifest  pity  and  compassion,  when  of  old 
iherA  was  but  acorn  and  contempt:  an4  this  niust  be  gratifying  to 
every  right-minded  man.    How  much  hopeless  despair  and  consequent 
misery  have  sprung  from  our  past  apathy  as  regards  disc^harged  prison- 
ers, it  is  af^alling  to  reflect  upon  i  and  I  hail  with  the  brightest 
augury  of  good  the  growth  of  this  better  feeiing^t  is  beginning  to 
be  acknowledged  that  a  man  may  have  been  a  prisoner,  yet  have  a 
aeul  to  be  saved ;  that  praying  for  "  pity  on  all  prisoners  and  cap- 
tives," means  something  more  than  regarding  them  with  abhorrence, 
and  leaving  them  to  despair,  without  an  effort  to  save  them,  or  help 
them  to  retrieve  their  lost  character.     I  believe  there  can  scarcely  b^ 
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imagined  a  more  pitiable  position  than  that  of  a  discharged  pnaoOfr. 
His  very  imprisonment  is  probably  the  result  of  want  of  those  friendi 
who  could  counsel  him  aright,  and  a  forced  intimacy  with  those  who. 
Ignorant  themselves,  have  been  too  ready,  and  still  are,  to  lead  him  te 
ruin.     As  re^fards  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  issue  from  the  pri- 
son gate  at  the  expiration  of  their  allotted  space  of  punishment,  they 
niay  be  considered,  humanly  speaking,  as  without  friends,  without 
home,  without  money,  without  character.     And  where  there  is  ao 
a'^'ktiowlcriged  difficulty  attached  to  even  the  honest  man  finding  good 
emplovment,  clearly  those  who  have  the  brand  of  prison  upon  Uiem 
wiii  labour  under  tenfold  difficulties;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
unle5<s  some  employment  be  found  for  them,  or  some  facility  begiveD 
them,  to  verify  their  assertions  of  a  desire  to  amend  their  tives^ 
the  alternative  is  forced  upon  them  of  returning  to  their  former  ca- 
rrer.     I  am  well  sure  that  many,  really  in  heart  weary  of  a  Ufe  of 
crime,  have  had  nothing  left  to  them  but  to  starve,  to  beg,  or  to  steal ; 
and  whfoi  we  consider  their  want  of  education  in  those  habits  and 
truths  which  could,  under  God's  blessing,  alone  stand  them  in  good 
stead  in  the  hour  of  trial — the  little  opportunity  they  have  had  for 
the  exercise  of  self  control—- when  we  reflect  that  to  starve  is  against 
their  very  nature,  that  to  beg,  irrespective  of  its  demoralisine  aod 
uncertain  tendency,  is  in  this  Christian  country,  criminal — renderiog 
them  again  amenable  to  imprisonment— and  that  many  derived  con- 
siderable profits,  and  enjoyed  many  of  their  falsely-called  comforts 
and  pleasures,  from  the  proceeds  of  thievery^  can  we  wonder  thai 
unfriended  for  good,  witii  no  one  to  foster  and  cherish  their  better 
resolution,  and  no  means  of  putting  them  into  play,  but  met  with 
open  arms  and  ready  welcome  by  their  old  companions,  the  better 
feelings  should  soon  evaporate,  under  their  scoff  and  ridicule,  and  they 
should  rush  back  in  very  despair  to  their  former  hauuta,  their  ibriDer 
evil  courses  and  associates,  and  in  verv  doubt  of  the  goodness  or 
justice  of  Providence,  drag  on  a  life  or  crime  and  vice,  to  end  as  it 
must  in  banishment,  ignominy,  and  ruin  ? 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  few  even  yet,  who,  with  the  feeliog 
of  the  prodigal  son's  elder  brother,  are  disposed  to  cavil  at  any  «ff<H'tB 
made  to  benefit  the  criminal  class  ;  but  even  admitting  this  objectioo 
to  spring  from  a  compassion  for  the  wants  of  the  honest  poor,  it  yet 
seems  to  roe,  that  it  is  meet  that  we  should  imitate  the  prodigal's 
father,  and  be  merry  and  joyful  when  any  one  erring  mortal  returns 
frera  his  riotous  living  to  a  more  holy  life  and  that  the  objectors 
might  with  far  more  credit  to  themselves  make  the  attempt  to  suc^ 
cour  the  honest  poor,  and  place  them  in  a  better  condition,  than  find 
fault  with  those  who,  in  imitation  of  the  high  teaching  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  unquestionable  diflBcnlties  ia 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  criminals  are  involved.  Let 
it  suffice  that  we  do  find  cases  calling  for  the  exercise  of  that  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  compassion  which  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  our 
very  nature ;  we  put  that  feeling  into  play,  and  we  hope  and  believe 
that  we  have  befriended  not  merely  the  immediate  recipients  of  our 
bounty,  but,  through  them,  the  great  mass  of  the  poorer  population, 
who  are  becoming  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  injury  worked 
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among  them  by  the  rery  presence  of  an  unchecked  criminal,  and  of 
the  advantage  to  them  and  their  offspring,  of  hiH  removal  or  bis  re- 
formation.  The  poor  who  are  constantly  employed,  if  honest,  must 
leave  their  young  exposed  to  great  temptation  from  street  companion- 
ship, and  far  from  envying  the  position  of  the  criminal,  1  have  found 
that  the  poor  are,  for  their  means,  large  contributors  to  any  efforts 
to  check  or  reform  crime,  rightly  considering  that  the  benefit  falls 
largely  on  themselves. 

The  question  here  naturally  arises,  to  what  extent  are  Prisoners' 
Aid  Societies  necessary  ?  It  would  seem  that  when  any  infrin^re- 
ment  of  the  law  had  been  vindicated,  by  the  allotted  term  of  im- 
prisonment, and  Justice  had  been  thus  fully  avenged,  Mercy  should 
step  in  and  do  her  work, — and  it  would  further  appear  naturally  to 
devolve  as  a  duty  upon  the  visiting  justices,  in  co-operation  with  the 
governors  and  chaplains,  to  inquire  into  the  future  prospects  of  pri- 
soners, to  ascertain  their  antecedents,  their  family  connections,  and 
so  far  as  practicable  to  assist  all  those  who  are  hopeful  to  recover  if 
possible  the  position  from  which  they  had  fallen  ;  1  believe  this  is  so 
far  generally  acted  up  to,  that  to  a  certain  extent  assistance  is  given, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  law  and  the  visitors  of  most  prisons,  to  en. 
able  prisoners  to  return  to  their  respective  families  ;  but  I  think  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  must  do  more  than  this.  I  am  of  opinion, 
founded  not  on  the  crude  ideas  of  a  day,  but  upon  mature  and  earnest 
consideration  on  this  subject — that  when  the  law  has  stepped  in  and 
performed  its  work,  and  vindicated  its  majesty  in  executing  wrath 
on  them  that  do  evil,  every  prisoner  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  however 
deeply  involved  in  crime,  however  apparently  hopeless,  who  expresses 
a  desire  to  escape  from  the  course  of  life  which  he  sees  to  he  fraught 
with  ruin,  should  have  held  out  to  him  an  opportunity  of  removal 
from  his  evil  companions,  and  of  verifying  his  assertions  of  repentance, 
by  a  return  to  a  field  of  diligent  and  honest  labour.  Apply  indeed 
such  tests  as  may  seem  best  suited  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  ex- 
pressed wish  to  reform,  but  it  appears  to  me  none  should  be  given 
over,  none  despaired  of,  none  absolutely  refused.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  six  years,  with  the  funds  of  the  Surrey  Discharged  Prisoners* 
Society  gradually,  it  is  true,  increasing,  but  still  totally  inadequate 
to  the  demand  made  upon  them,  there  have  been  no  less  than  ;i,410 
prisoners  assisted  in  various  ways  on  their  discharge,  many  of  whom 
are  now  doing  well.  It  is  true,  that  the  pressing  are  not  unfre- 
quently  less  deserving  than  the  more  modest  and  retiring,  and  that 
in  our  estimate  of  character,  especially  when  seen  only  under  the 
abnormal  circumstances  of  a  gaol,  we  cannot  but  be  frequently  de- 
ceived ;  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  hopeful  cases  may  have  been 
too  often  rejected  as  apparently  hopeless ;  while  those  of  whom  we 
had  beeu  led  to  anticipate  the  best,  have  ended  in  complete  dis- 
appointment. Hence  I  repeat  my  conviction,  that  every  one  who 
professes  a  desire,  should  at  leaut  have  the  opportunity  of  winning 
back  his  lost  character,  and  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-men. 
None  should  be  forced  back  by  despair,  or  the  unforgiving  feeling  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  to  a  course  from  which  he  has  a  desire,  however 
feeble,  to  escape — the  smoking  flax  should  not  be  quenched,  nor  tho 
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bruised  tetA  broken — bat  the  fiuntest  spark  of  retiiriin|^  peoiteDce, 
should  be  fbnned  and  cherished,  if  hapl^  God  roaj  suffer  it  to  expsod 
into  the  full  flame. 

Tiie  existing  societies  of  this  nature,  few  though  they  be.  majr  be 
yet  fairlj  held  forth,  as,  each  in  connectidn  with  its  own  sphere  of 
operation,  and  bjr  the  happy  results  attending  them,  proving  the 
proposition  which  1  am  anxious  to  lay  down,  that  **  a  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society"  should  be  attached  to  every  prison  in  the 
country.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  each  separate  prisop  is 
built  and  appointed  in  everj  respect  with  reference  to  the  popolatioa 
and  the  amount  of  crime  of  its  peculiar  locality,  and  though  these 
may  vary  in  different  parts  in  the  actual  number  of  inmates,  as  well 
as  in  the  facilities  for  their  re-absorption  into  the  general  body  of  tb« 
more  steady  population,  yet  will  there  still  attach  to  each  the  duty, 
aa  it  seems  to  me,  which,  thowh  varying  with  the  local  popnla^oo* 
is  imperative  on  all*  of  aiding  those  who  on  discharge  from  prison, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  are  without  home,  monev,  friends, 
or  clothing,  and  in  danger  of  being  forced  back  upon  their  old  coones, 
for  want  of  a  helping  hand  at  the  most  critical  j[>eriod  of  their  exis- 
tence. Now  let  me  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
statistics,  in  reference  to  the  commitments  during  the  year  1856. 
It  appears  that  there  were  99>336  males,  d3,36a  females,  making  s 
total  of  132,699  of  both  sexes.  The  deaths  bear  a  small  proportion 
to  the  total  number,  being  in  fact  only  195 ;  and  those  cousigaed  to 
lunatic  asylums  still  less,  being  138 ;  and  taking  the  possibility  that 
a  proportion,  admit  it  to  be  even  more  than  half,  have  facilities  for 
again  entering  upon  their  respective  oalling,  we  iiave  still  left  at  lesii 
from  10,000  to  15,000,  who  must,  at  the  expiration  of  their  senteooe, 
be  again  launched  into  the  world,  to  fight  against  difficulties  which 
few  can  appreciate  but  those  who  either,  fike  myself,  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  them,  or  whose  special  attention  is  called  to 
them  as  magistrates  or  the  lesiding  members  in  society  in  each  coonly. 

Now  if  we  view  it  as  a  matter  of  economy,  the  importance  of  aid* 
ing  prisoners  on  their  discharge  may  be  made  apparent.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  expenses  of  prosecutions,  whether  bone  bj 
the  county  or  borough  Aind  as  up  to  1835 — or  shared  by  the  public 
revenues  as  from  1835  up  to  1649,  or,  as  since  that  period,  totaUj 
by  the  latter — in  whatever  shape  paid,  must  come  out  of  the  pockeu 
of  the  English  people  ;  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  avoided,  it  must  U 
looked  upon  as  to  that  extent  a  gain*  The  returna  for  1857  I  hare 
not  been  able  to  get  at,  but  those  for  1856  will  equallj  well  serve 
our  purpose ;  and  I  find  from  *<  Part  I.  of  the  Judicial  Statistic^" 
that  the 

Cost  of  indictments  was  £179f246  11     9 
Of  summary  proceedings    21,666  12  11 

£194,912    4     8 

viz.  in  round  numbers  nearly  200,000/,  And  you  will  observe  flib 
is  only  the  cost  of  convictions.  It  appears  that  the  prison  expenses 
during  the  year  1856  amounted  to  a  total  »um  of  515,917/.  2f.  Utf., 
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or  ao  average  aaniaal  cost  for  each  prisoner  of  29/.  U.  2(L  ,  that 
while  the  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year  1856  was  132,699,  the 
expenditure  was  no  less  than  710,8292.  6s,  Sd.  Now  without  alluding 
to  the  ways  by  which  much  of  this  expense  might  be  avoided,  if  pre- 
ventive means  to  stop  the  sources  or  check  the  avenues  of  crime  were 
adopted,  or  if  a  more  general  system  of  popular  education  could  be 
set  on  foot,  I  venture  to  think,  a  proper  and  judicious  attempt  to 
prevent  recommittals,  by  means  of  Discharged  Prisoners*  Aid  Socie- 
ties, would  diminish  this  expense  to  the  country  by  a  very  oonsiderable 
amount ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  large  amount  of 
«)xpenditure  alluded  to  is  in  a  measure  irretrievably  gone,  and  produces 
little  or  no  good  effect,  whereas  a  judicious  expenditure,  of  a  com- 
parative trifle  in  favour  of  all  who  are  well  disposed,  to  set  them  on 
^eir  legs  again,  would  n^t  only  keep  them  out  of  prison,  but  be  the 
means  of  restoring  healthful  members  to  the  body  of  society. 

Little  means  exist  of  calculating  the  career  of  criminals,  but  we 
do  know  that  in  1856  no  less  than  36,604  were  in  prison  several 
times,  varying  from  three  to  six  or  more:  and  in  connection  with 
my  own  prison,  I  have  a  nominal  list  of  147  boys  under  fourteen  wbo 
had  been  in  prison  568  times.  But,  iwhat  will  more  immediately 
touch  our  present  cslcnlations,  1  know  of  twenty -eight  boys  under 
fourteen  who  have  been  in  prison  144  times,  and  69  times  during  the 
period  of  one  year.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  if  steps  could  be  taken  on 
the-  discharge  of  these  prisoners  at  first,  to  place  them  in  a  fair  way 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  so  as  to  prevent  their  recommittal,  there 
wtmld  have  been  fifty-one  re^convtctioBs  avoided  ;  and  as  it  is  proved 
that  the  average  oost  of  convictioais  is  about  9/.  17 s.  4^.  per  case,  and 
the  annual  prison  expenses  nearly  80/.,  there  would  be  a  probable 
saving  to  the  country  of  somewhat  more  than  1500/.,  which  is  in  fact 
actually  thrown  away,  if  not  worse,  when  it  is  considered  that  each 
ttme  a  prisoner  returns  to  prison  he  beoomes  more  and  more  callous 
to  the  disgrace  it  inflicts  on  him.  Now,  how  may  this  be  avoided? 
I  beUeve  in  bo  better  way  thaa  by  the  immediate  Intervention  and 
help  of  some  fund  expressly  devoted  to  aiding  prisoners  on  their 
discbarge. 

The  societies  at  present  existing,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
asoertaui  them,  are  as  follows  :~- 

The  Surrey  Society,  for  the  employment  and  reformation  of  dis- 
charged prisoners,  embracing  both  sexes  aad  all  ages.  Started 
originallf  in  1824. 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Refuge,  confined  to  fenmles.  Commenced 
in  18d6. 

The  I>arham  Refuge,  for  both  sexes,  not  confined  to  apre,  though 
generally  the  inmates  are  under  seventeen.     Started  in  1849. 

The  Worcester  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  unconfitied  to  age  or  sex. 
Started  in  1855. 

The  Birmingham  Diecharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  in  1856,  also 
unoonfitted  to  age  or  sex. 

The  Wakefield  Indnatrial  Home  (males).    Commenced  in  1856. 

The  OloQcester  Refuge  for  dibcharged  prisoners  (males).  Also 
in  1656. 
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The  Glasgow  Discharged  Prifonere'  Aid  Society,  id  Id57- 

The  KingstoQ-on-HulI  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  also 
in  1657. 

The  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society*  London  (males),  and 
generally  confined  to  the  convicts'  prisons,  in  1857. 

And  I  understand  from  Dr.  Uook,  chat  a  Society  with  nnular 
objects  is  in  progress  of  formation  in  Leeds. 

Now  you  will  observe  that  few  as  these  are,  they  are  even  yet  but 
circumscribed  in  their  efforts^-and  by  no  means  general  on  th«r 
application  to  sex  or  age— yet  I  find  from  the  Reports,  that  each  is 
doing  much  good,  though  generally  in  want  of  funds. 

The  methods  by  which  assistance  may  be  rendered  to  discharged 
prisoners,  may  generally  be  classed  under  four  heads ;  each  indeed 
capable  of  subdivision  and  expansion,  but  I  think  every  method  will 
be  embraced  in  one  or  other  of  them — ^tbese  are, 

1 .  By  getting  them  into  institutions  where  they  mmj  acquire  habits 
of  industry,  and  some  knowledge  of  how  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

2.  By  corresponding  with  their  friends,  or  their  respective  paro- 
chial ministers,  and  restoring  them  or  reconciling  tnem  to  thar 
friends. 

3.  By  assisting  them  to  obtain  employment  bv  purdianng  toob 
for  them,  taking  their  own  ones  out  of  pledge,  helping  them  to  make 
a  decent  appearance  by  means  of  new  or  redeemed  clothing,  or  by 
gift  of  goods  to  sell. 

4.  By  assisting  them  to  emigrate. 

Generally,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  character,  a^e,  sex,  and  dis- 
position, I  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  separate  Lastitution  or  Befiwt 
attached  to  each  prison,  besides  being  exceedingly  expensive,  wowd 
not  answer  the  purpose  intended,  except  in  some  few  isolated  cssei. 
It  is  better  that  the  Aid  Society  should  place  all  oases  suitable,  in 
appropriate  institutions,  and  pay  for  their  expense,  on  an  average, 
for  one  year  after  their  discharge.  Then  I  taink  there  should  be  in 
connection  with,  and  working  under  the  guidance  of,  every  cb^ilahi, 
who  should  perforce  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  some  trust- 
worthy person  to  examine  into  cases  m  their  own  immediate  locality ; 
to  prevent  the  contact  with  evil  companions,  who  generally  are  on 
the  watch  to  entrap  prisoners,  especially  the  youi^«  on  diachaigei 
to  take  them  home,  where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  shame  causes 
an  unwillingness  to  return ;  and  generally  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
future  conduct  of  those  who  have  received  the  benefit  of  the  aid  of 
the  society.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  plausibility  a  pitiful  tale  will 
be  told,  consistent  in  all  points,  and  unbroken  in  its  links  of  proba- 
bility, but  which  freouently  falls  completely  to  pieces,  on  the  visit  of 
a  trusty,  faithful,  ana  judicious  messenger  to  the  immediate  neigh* 
bourhood  from  whence  a  prisoner  comes. 

No  one,  I  suppose,  will  think  me  capable  of  undervaluing  the 
influence  or  importance  of  Reformatories ;  but  it  has  been  too  much 
the  custom  to  imagine  that  these  institutions  do  aii  the  reformatioa ; 
while  prisons  are  rather  calculated  to  deprave  the  character.  Now 
I  am  well  certain  that  there  are  thousands  whose  first  seetls  of  refor- 
mation are  planted  within  the  prison  walls ;  and  indeed  the  very 
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willingness  to  enter  a  Reformatory,  after  a  confinement  in  prison,  ia 
a  proof  of  a  better  mind,  what  has  spmng  np  in  the  prison  ;  but 
until  the  public  mind  shall  look  with  kindlier  and  more  hopeful  feel- 
ings on  the  prisoner,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  ^  to  a  Reformatory. 
In  many  cases,  his  reformation  is,  I  verily  believe,  as  complete,  or 
nearly  so,  as  to  justify  his  being  trusted  ;  and  manv  might  with  safety 
be  tried ;  but  no  one  will,  perhaps  no  one  well  can,  take  into  his 
bonsehold  a  discharge^  prisoner ;  scarcely  even  will  they  take  a 
reformatory  lad.  I  hope  and  believe  I  see  signs  of  a  better  feeling 
in  this  respect  also. 

And  now  let  me  say  one  word  as  to  the  support  of  the  Prisoners' 
Aid  Societies.  The  main  bar  to  their  complete  success  is,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case,  want  of  funds.  And  it  becomes  a  question  how 
far  it  might  be  possibU  for  Oovemment  to  aid  the  funds  of  such 
societies.  I  confess,  much  as  I  could  wish  to  see  such  societies 
attached  to  every  prison  in  the  British  land,  or  at  any  rate  formed 
in  every  county — and  with  a  full  feeling  that  until  we  are  so  provided 
we  shall  in  vain  struggle  with  the  debasing  effect  of  crime  on  crimi- 
nals, yet  I  see  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  plan  which 
has  at  present  suggested  itself  to  my  mind.  The  value  of  this  meeting 
may  be,  that  some  course  of  that  kind  may  be  suggested,  because 
money  is  the  verv  sinew  of  success ;  but  I  am  ever  loath  to  ask,  where 
I  do  not  see  clearly  the  probability  of  success.  The  societies  at 
present  existing  are  too  few  in  number  and  too  partial  in  their  efforts, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  to  give  a  reasonable  prospect  of  calling  on 
Government  for  special  aid  with  any  chance  of  success.  Govern* 
ment,  in  dealing  with  public  money,  require  that  the  want  brought 
before  them  should  not  only  be  one  of  importance,  not  only  publicly 
acknowledged,  but  publicly  pressed  upon  their  consideration.  If 
any  plan  can  be  devised  to  call  their  attention  to  the  subject,  with  a 
contingent  probability  of  success,  I  for  one  shall  be  glad  ;  my  main 
object  being  to  provide,  that  somehow,  whether  by  Government  or  by 
private  benevolence,  prisoners  should  be  assisted  on  their  discharge 
to  recover  the  position  they  have  lost.  I  confess  I  feel  that  Lord 
John  Rnsseirs  view  of  the  matter  has  all  the  appearance  of  justice, 
and  at  any  rate  of  being  the  feeling  which  would  probably  sway  Her 
Biajesty's  advisers  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  unless  subjected  to 
severe  pressure  from  without.  Lord  John,  at  a  meeting  at  Kingston, 
for  the  Surrey  Discharged  Prisoners'  Society,  expressed  himself 
thus : — 

**  I  beg  to  state  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
State  to  undertake  the  management  of  criminals  to  a  further  extent 
than  it  now  does.  I  do  nut  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  that  duty 
is  performed.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed, 
improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  of  late  years^— in- 
quiries have  been  instituted — and  new  plans  and  processes  have  been 
put  in  force — pne  of  which  (adopted  in  Ireland)  seems  to  have  been 
attended  with  very  great  success.  But,  in  dealing  with  criminals, 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  State,  having  done  its  utmost— when 
the  prisoner,  having  been  confined  for  the  period  allotted  by  law  for 
his  offence,  and  for  which  the  sentence  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
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judge-i^whcfiii  bftYti^  n««ired  all  ik*  apiritiifll  and  non)  imtevctioft 

EroTtded  for  hktt  'm  the  priMfu^tbefe  oOmeuB  a  tia»  when  he  mot 
ave  the  pr^oiiioti  of  that  |»ri8aii»  and  hetoma  again  a  meaber  of 
that  aooiatjr  ^hoa*  Uwa  ba  had  Tiolatadk  It  would  ha  impotnhkb 
with  atij  justice  te  tbot^  who  ha^e  alwaM  condacted  tbemMbres 
without  reproach^  that  the  State  ahouM  ailde^take  the  wani^ameat 
ef  then  ptfrdoDfl*" 

I  beg  to  say  1  hare  menftioiied  thia  with  a  atrong  hope  that  aeoie 
suggestions  on  the  saijeet  maj  be  made  hj  others  who  are  to  follow 
me.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  so  hr  as  the 
bounty  of  Surrey  is  conoemea,  ignoraaca  of  the  want  has  been  ths 
main  cause  of  inadeouaey  of  funds  $  for  when  and  wherever  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  bringing  the  claims  of  that  Society  before  the 
Surrey  public,  either  by  means  of  meelinffS  or  of  sermon^  I  have 
found  the  moHt  gratifying  response  made  oy  all,  aiSbe  the  rich  and 
the  poor ;  and  I  have  personally  no  iaanaer  of  doubt  that  as  saeh 
iocieties  and  their  important  influence  on  ortme  become  more  and 
more  recogniaod*  so  will  the  funds  be  poured  forth  by  English  bco^ 
volence,  in  greater  and  greater  sufficiency  to  meet  the  deauadi. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  of  the  ten  eocietiea  of  the  kind  already 
existing,  nine  are  strictly  iotal^  aad  otte  gmurtd ;  the  latter  beiaf 
that  established  in  London,  and  very  admirable  ill  its  principles  aaii 
mode  of  action ;  baty  as  I  said  before,  mainly  edohraoing  the  convict 
prisons ;  and  at  any  rate  ill«adaptad  to  cope  with  waata  so  large  ss 
i4>pear  to  exist.  I  should  be  disposed  then  to  recommend,  that  until 
some  general  plan  shall  be  devised,  the  chaplains  and  governors  of 
prisons  who  feel,  as  they  must»  interest  in  the  subject,  having  first 
procured  reports  of  the  already  existing  sooietiea,  and  mastered  thair 
details  of  operation  and  management*  should  firaase  from  them  sueb 
plans  as  they  may  conosive  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  ova 
special  charge,  and  haviafl^  consulted  with  the  visiting  justices  and 
the  leading  influence  of  their  neighbourhood,  should  taice  such  stcfs 
as  shall  seem  to  them  moat  fitting  to  bring  the  matter  goBsralij 
before  the  public  of  their  own  locality— •and  I  am  much  mistaken  a 
they  will  not  find,  that  on  a  proper  representation  of  the  emclMBcy. 
oonpled  with  a  feasible  propositson  for  dealing  with  it,  they  viU  meet 
with  a  very  general  responsei  sufficient  at  leant  to  enable  them  to 
work  with  hope  and  with  effect 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  turn  attention  to  the  main  points,  ss 
I  conceive,  of  this  subject ;  and  I  would  merely  close  by  observingi 
that  even  on  the  low  consideration  of  eelfk>interest  in  this  wiM4d, 
prudence  and  reason  alike  demand  that  we  should  cheek  the  growth 
of  crime  by  every  conoeivable  way  in  our  power ;  for  we  have  net 
had  its  effect  so  nreqaently  before  oar  eyes  that  we  cannot  be  now 
ignorant  that  there  ia  no  crime  or  vke^  however  private  its  nature* 
which  has  not  ia  some  way  09  other,  directly  or  indirectly*  an  cfleet 
upon  the  public  vrelfare  t  at  the  saaw  time  we  cannot  clivest  our 
mi»ds  of  the  spiritual  interests  both  of  earselvea  and  those  with 
whom  we  are  endeavouring  to  deal.  We  have  the  gratifying  ooaa- 
deration  that  in  this  work  we  are  saving  souls  f^om  imminent  danger 
by  leading  them  to  the  rock  of  ages,  by  which  alone  they  can  fBKM^ 
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death  ;  kad  w«  have  the  bleued  enoottrligtfBMnt  tfiten  to  lis  toperoo* 
vera,  because  *'  thejr  that  are  wise  shall  Mne  like  the  brightntos  of 
the  firmamenty  and  they  that  tarn  naay  to  righteooaneM  as  the  stars 
fdr  eter  and  ever." 

BELVEDEBfi  Cft]BSCEKT  BBFOBMATO&Y  HOtJSE 

FOB  OUTCAST  BOYS. 

TttE  antiual  tneetiti^  of  the  itiembers  an^  fViends  6f  this  Tnstitution 
was  held  on  Friday,  Jtily  23,  when  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  its  pre- 
aidenl,  took  the  chair.  The  Home  for  Outcast  Boys,  situate  near 
the  south  end  of  Hangerford  Brid^6,  belongs  to  that  useful  class  0/ 
Beformatories  in  which  authority  is  not  Weakened  by  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  masters.  It  ordinarily  accommodates  ttom  18  to 
ta  boys,  who  are  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  W. 
Driver.  Mr.  Driver  is  a  stern  foe  to  sentittientalidm,  especially  to 
that  sentimentalism  which  h  most  apt  to  give  k  rosy  tinge  to  annual 
reports,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury's  subjoined  remarks  on  the  report 
DOW  presented,  and  on  the  genera)  merits  of  the  Home,  are  most 
just.  There  is  no  institution  in  London  where  work  ifi  done  more 
faithfully  and  heartily  than  in  the  Belvedere  Orescent  Reformatory. 

The  Hon.  SscRETAftT  read  the  fourth  annua)  report,  which  com- 
menced by  speaking  of  the  lade  who  had  goOe  to  Uanada  ;  and  the 
committee  had  great  pleasure  in  itiforming  their  friends  that,  ad  fhr 
as  they  knew,  the  whole  eighteen  who  had  reaohed  that  Country 
tinder  the  auspices  of  the  Institution  were,  without  ai^  eiception, 
honestiv  holding  their  way.  The  tone  of  their  letters  showed  that 
they  still  cherish  warm  feelings  of  attachment  to  what  they  call  their 
Home,  and  all  connected  with  it.  In  the  last  report  the  committee 
fipoke  of  the  great  expense  attending  the  emigration  of  the  boys,  and 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  money  for  that  purpose.  In  consequenee 
of  that  difficulty  they  hadnot  sent  out  any  lids  since  the  last  meet- 
ing. True,  their  president.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  had  kindly  offered 
them  20/.  for  emigration  purposes,  but  that  sum  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  pay  the  passage  of  more  than  two  boys ;  and  they 
had  eight  or  ten  Well  Worthy  of  being  sent  to  Canada ;  and  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  make  a  selection  without  appearing 
to  act  unjustly  to  those  left  behind.  In  sending  out  the  last  nine 
emigrants  they  had  added  to  their  debt  something  like  20/.  or  SO/. ; 
indeed  they  had  always  incurired  debt  by  the  adoption  of  this  course  $ 
and,  therefore,  they  felt  that  thev  ought  to  discontinue  the  system 
rather  than  become  involved  in  fresh  liabilities.  The  committee  had 
since  turned  their  attention  to  facilities  for  home  employ,  and  of 
what  they  had  done  in  this  respect  they  now  gave  the  following  ac- 
count : — At  the  time  of  the  last  meeting  two  of  their  boys  were  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Hart,  of  Wych  Street,  brass- founder  ;  and  so  well 
was  he  satisfied  with  their  conduct  that  whenever  he  wanted  unskilled 
labour  he  applied  to  this  Institution,  and  at  ChristmaA  last  six  of 
the  lads  were  at  work  at  his  establishment.  Much  wait  due  to  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  M'Haffir,  by  whose  timely  encouragemeiit  those 
boys  who  occasionally  seemed  to  falter  were  urged  to  persevere,  and 
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were  now  loionffit  the  best  of  the  worken.  Some  tine  in  October 
last  there  were  bnt  four  boys  at  work  ib  the  foundry.  Thej  fidt 
that  the  praetioe  of  letting  boja  go  out  to  work  and  living  in  tba 
house  could  not  be  carried  out  to  any  great  extent,  and  they  tried. 
in  coig unction  with  Mr.  M'Uaffir»  to  adopt  some  arrangemcBt 
whereby  the  lads  wight  lire  out  of  the  house,  and  at  the  same  tins 
be  subject  to  some  kind  of  supervision.  Accordingly  a  room  was 
prepared  for  them  in  the  cottage  of  one  of  the  workmen  who  lived 
in  toe  foundry-yard,  the  wife  of  the  man  cooking  their  food,  and  the 
Institution  supplying  their  washing ;  but  at  the  end  of  six  wcdci 
this  plan  turned  out  a  fulure.  The  boys  were  brought  back  once 
more  to  the  Institution,  and  three  of  them  were  sared,  whilst  one 
was  lost.  Fifteen  boys  in  all  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Hart  since 
the  last  meeting.  Of  the  fifteen,  seven  remained  in  his  employ,  and 
eight  had  left  under  various  circumstances— some  from  idleneai» 
others  from  a  desire  for  change  and  enlistment,  and  some  for  reasons 
n^t  known.  Out  of  the  above  eight,  six  were  able  to  read  Mid  write 
wel]«  and  were  in  other  respects  very  shrewd ;  four  were  greatly 
deficient  in  moral  tone  and  in  patient  plodding  industry  :  two  vere 
quiet  and  trustworthy,  and  the  remaining  two  were  deacient  both  in 
morals  and  education.  Three  out  of  the  eight  had  been  in  the  In- 
stitution only  about  a  week  when  they  were  taken  into  the  foundry ; 
on  the  other  hand,  three  out  of  the  seven  still  employed  were  takes 
to  work  within  a  week  of  their  admission  into  the  tiome.  They  bad 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  boys  were  doing  wroi^ — indet^d, 
their  past  experience  led  them  to  infer  the  contrary.  They  vere 
often  agreeably  astonished  by  the  good  intelligence  of  lads  they  looked 
upon  as  hopeless,  and  it  was  not  long  since  toey  had  a  very  plessiog 
letter  from  one  who  for  four  years  seemed  an  incorrigible  vagabond, 
stating  that  he  had  enlisted  in  the  Bombay  Artillery,  and  thanking 
the  committee  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken  about  him.  Of  tbe 
seven  still  at  work,  one  had  been  there  more  than  a  year,  three  for 
more  than  nine  months,  and  three  between  two  and  three  months. 
They  worked  hard,  and  sometimes  for  very  long  hours,  and  their 
conduct  gave  complete  satisfaction.  Their  wages  were  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  food  and  clothiqg.  Their  money 
was  brought  home  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent. 
They  were  docile  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  economical  also,  sel- 
dom going  to  tbe  exchequer  for  more  than  a  penny  or  twopence  for 
miscellaneous  purposes.  The  amount  brought  home  to  them  for  the 
last  year  was  55/.  The  weekly  amount  of  each  boy's  wages  averaged 
from  five  to  seven  shillings.  The  report  went  on  to  state  that  the 
committee  were  desirous  to  get  the  boys  into  respectable  situatioof 
when  opportunity  offered.  The  boys  were  now  occupied  in  making 
fancy  boxes  (a  large  number  were  on  this  occasion  exhibited  in  the 
building),  some  of  which  might  be  seen  at  any  time  at  the  Soho 
Bazaar ;  and  fur  which  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  large  sale^ 
rather  than  depend  upon  the  charitable  contributions  of  tbe  public 
for  the  support  of  the  Institution.  There  were  now  18  boys  m  tba 
house,  and  they  could  speak  of  all  of  them  with  the  most  entire 
satisCsction.     The  financial  statement  showed  that  the  receipts  (or 
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• 
tbe  year   amounted  to  555/.    I8#.    Id.,    and   the   expenditure    to 
5742.    ]6#    &/.,  whilst  there  was  a  debt  due  to  the  treasurer  of 
3951.  11 5.  5d.j  but  this  was  reduced  by  a  government  grant  of  172/. 

The  Hon.  F.  Br  no  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  TorrNELL,  the  government  mspector  of  these  institutions^ 
seconded  the  motion,  and  observed  that  if  this  Home  continued  to 
be  well  conducted,  as  at  present,  he  could  see  no  reason  whj  tbev 
should  fail  to  receive  government  support  in  future  years;  and  if 
the  committee  could  succeed  in  obtaining  for  the  Institution  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  "certified  school^"  the  advantages  in  their  hands 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  report  having  being  adopted, 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  very  satisfactory 
document,  inasmuch  as  it  stated,  in  a  clear  and  honest  and  succinct 
manner,  not  only  the  success  which  had  been  experienced,  but  also 
the  difBculties  and  the  failures  they  had  been  obliged  to  contend 
with.  He  did  not  think  the  public  acted  fairly  by  these  institutions 
-—they  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  hear  of  gpreat  triumphs  and 
unexampled  successes,  that  unless  everything  was  made  to  appear  to 
them  couleur  de  rose,  they  were  apt  to  be  dissatisfied.  It  was  asking 
too  much  of  human  nature  to  expect  that  all  outcasts  could  be  re- 
claimed alike.  Some  there  were  who  could  be  brought  to  discipline, 
and  others  who  could  not,  whatever  pains  might  be  taken  to  secure 
such  a  result.  It  was,  therefore,  much  better  to  tell  the  public  the 
real  state  of  things,  as  by  so  doing  they  prevented  the  expectation 
of  results  which  could  not  be  realised.  He  should  be  sorry  if  the 
committee  desisted  from  the  practice  of  enabling  the  boys  to  emi- 
grate, as  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  had  gone  out  under 
the  auspices  of  such  institutions  had  done  credit  to  their  patrons 
and  to  the  country  that  gave  them  birth.  He  could  wish  that 
emigration  amongst  girls  were  more  attended  to  than  at  present,  as  it 
was  quite  clear  that  in  Canada  there  was  every  desire  that  the  sys- 
tem should  be  encouraged ;  and  as  regarded  the  benefit  which  the 
fmblic  had  the  power  of  conferring  upon  tbe  country,  he  verily  be- 
ieved  tbat  if  they  would  only  come  forward  with  adequate  funds 
tbey  would  soon  clear  the  metropolis  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
juvenile  delinquents.  It  was  a  great  and  important  question,  and 
involved  the  well-being  and  security  of  tbe  country  ;  and  he  could 
only  express  a  hope,  as  be  had  often  done  before,  that  tbe  public 
would  ere  long  see  tbe  absolute  necessity  of  supporting  inatitutiona 
of  this  nature* 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Greig, 

Mr.  Welby,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  said  the  actual  inspection 
of  the  school  was  undertaken  by  no  one  but  Mr.  Tuffnell,  who 
made  an  annual  visit  in  his  official  capacity,  and  occasionally  called 
to  satisfy  his  wishes  on  the  subject ;  out  the  Government  had  such 
confidence  in  the  management  of  the  Institution  that  they  did  not 
desire  to  interfere  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  committee. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Driver  (the  manager  and 
superintendent),  and  to  the  chairman. 
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CrioMD*)  Setupqi  fo^  1857. 


The  criminal  retuniB  for  the  past  jrear  are  more  than  ntoallj  io- 
teresting,  fbr  thej  include  in  a  very  Qearlj  perfect  form  the  pofioe 
statisticf  of  England  and  Wales.  Formerhr  the  returns  showed 
onlj  the  number  of  commitments  ;  in  future  an  judicial  ststistics  will 
be  given. 

The  police  returns  for  1857>  which  it  must  be  remembered  are  un- 
aToidablY  incomplete,  give  the  followlne  results  of  summarr  proce- 
dure ;~l9'umber  of  persons  proceeded  against  summarilj:  malea^ 
291,030  ;  females,  78,203.  Discharged  hj  Justices,  98,795  males; 
36,679  females.  Convicted,  192,235  males;  41,524  females.  Here 
we  have  a  total  of  233,759  persons  convicted  and  punished  bj  sum- 
mary  procedure, — while  the  commitments  for  trial  during  1857* 
amounted  to  only  20,269. — The  police  returns  of  summary  eonvictiou 
present  some  interesting  resuUs.  The  following  table  shows  die 
characters  of  the  persons  who  came  into  their  custody : — 


Cbvekn. 

JrlOOSMMl  ICSBMS  BJ 

ffVOOSSieA  M^BiS 

TotiL 

K 

F."'" 

'». 

\     '• 

icAr. 

Known  ThieTes 

5,085 

I.4S8 

18,551 

3,118 

88,102 

Prostitutes    .•• 

... 

8,484 

... 

21.798 

84,Stt 

Vagcantf  and  Tramps 

718 

166 

16,654 

4,883 

19,2^ 

Sttspiciovs  ChAni^ter* 
mo  Knowo  occimtlons 
Previous  good  QharaQ- 

1^.884 

1,845 

34,288 

5,447 

46JB04 

313 

75 

i.906 

1^1 

^14 

ters  •••        t*.        >•• 

4.958 

1,150 

107.059 

13,398 

126,563 

Characters    unknown 

and  not  ascertained 
Total 

6,524 

2,062 

117,7» 

27,988 

154.387 

88,402 

8.629 

291,010 

78,808 

401,864 

Upon  the  above  lafve  daita  k  appears  that  of  those  proceeded 
affunst  by  indiotment  M>0  were  of  the  orimfiBal  claw,  19*  I  per  oeot 
of  prerioos  good  character^  and  of  98*9  per  oent*  the  diaraeters  were 
either  unknown  or  were  not  ascertained. 

Another  interestifig  rptarh  Is  that  of  the  io^ags  of  ceronefs' 
juries  during  i857.  Ooroners'  inoiiests  were  held  on  IS/MI  nalei 
and  6,816  feraaleA— *maktng  a  totid  of  410,157.  Of  theee,  184  were 
brought  in  murder  ;  187  manslaughter  ;  6  justifiable  homicide;  1,849 
suicide;  8,930  accidental  death;  837  iDJurifla^  eanaes  aalmovD; 
8*949  found  dead ;  823  excessive  driaking ;  143  disease*  aggravated 
by  qeglect ;  167  want,  ooldy  and  exposure ;  and  5,688  other  causes. 
The  ajbove  numbers  prove  a  decrease  of  8,064  inquests,  9*4  per  cent, 
on  the  previous  year,  wjth  which  alone  the  me^os  of  comparisoa  ex- 
sist,  as  the  returns  were  then  oompjied  for  the  first  time.  The  diio- 
inution  is  attributed  to  the  greater  control  which  the  Quarter 
Sessions  have  recently  exercised  in  the  disallowanee  of  the  costo  of 
inquests  which  the  Court  deem  to  have  been  unneeessarily  held.  The 
periods  of  life  of  the  persons  upon  whom  the  inquests  were  held,  dis- 
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tinguiskiog  the  infaot,  the  adu)t»  and  the  aged  and  iofirm,  were — 
iafants,  7  years  and  ander»  5»496  $  ander  16  and  above  7t  1»716  ;  16 
and  under  60  years,  9,7dl ;  above  60  years*  3,214.  The  total  oosts 
of  the  inqoests  in  1S57  were  61,541/.  lU.  7(Lf  giving  an  average  of 
3Z.  1««  Qj£?.  for  each  inquest. 

The  commitments  Ibr  trial  in  1657  happily  munM^n  the  large]  r 
diminished  numbers  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1855,  But  on  comparing  the  commitments  of  1857 
with  1856,  there  is,  nevertheless,  an  increase  of  832  commitments,  or 
4*3  per  cent    Here  are  the  returns  for  the  past  10  years :— .. 


1848  80,349 

1849  27,816 

1850  26,813 

1851  27.960 

1852  27,510 


140,448 


1853  27,057 

1854  39,359 

1855  25,972 

1856  19,437 

1857  20>269 


122,094 


The  hicrease  in  1857  has  extended  «»ver  32  counties,  principaUy  in 
the  great  seats  of  manufaetuve  and  trade.  In  the  agricultural 
counties,  the  results  are  more  mixed.  Of  the  eastern  counties,  there 
is  an  increase  in  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk;  a  small  decrease  in 
Essex,  and  in  the  Midland  conn  ties  of  Northampton,  Bedford, 
Oxford,  and  Btteks,  as  also  in  Sussex,  Wilts,  Doreet,  and  Somerset ; 
but  tbere  is  an  increase  in  Hants.— In  the  metropolis,  where  any 
change  afl^ting  the  working  population  is  not  so  immediately  felt, 
the  decrease  shown  in  Middlesex  during  the  two  previous  years  still 
continues,  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  ^while  in  Surrey  and  Kent,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  which  is  located  in  and  on  the 
boun^ffies  of  the  metropoiifli,  ^he commitments  inoreased.  In  Wales 
there  Is  an  increase  in  seven  counties,  which  is  more  marked  in 
Qlanmorganshlre ;  of  the  border  counties  an  increase  is  shown  in 
Monofiouth  and  Hereford,  which  is  very  large  in  the  former,  but  a 
considerable  decrease  took  place  in  Shropshire.  The  following  table 
shows  the  results  of  the  20,269  eommitments  in  1867  :— 

Not  prosecuted,  and  admitted  evidence  ...  135 

No  bills  found  ae^ainst        1,004 

Not  guilty  on  trial             8,788 

Acquitted  and  discharged  ■            4,927 

Acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity        ...  19 

Found  insane                     16 

Detained  as  insane     ...        35 

Sentenced  to  d^ath            ...         ...         ...  54 

transportation           110 

penal  servitude 2,473 

imprisonment 12,507 

whipping,  fine,  &o.  ...         ...  163 

Convicted  15,307 


t9 
99 
»t 
»9 


Total  oommitted  ...  20,269 

The  executions  last  year  were  all  for  murder.     Of  the  20  persons 
convicted  of  this  crime  13  were  executed,  all  of  whom  were  men. 
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The  Ktatittics  of  the  ages  of  tboie  oommitted 
marked  decrease  of  oominitmeDto  under  16  j 
following  table  shows  the  countries  where  tiMMO 


1857 
of 


Tbc 


BlrtbptaeB. 

Mite. 

.^     r^pS^ 

Sngliind  >..        >••        • .        ••. 
fVfties      ••■        •■•        •••        ••• 

Scotland ...        .••        ...        ... 

Ireland    ...        ••.        .••        ••. 

Colonies  and  Rast  Indies 

Foreign  Countries        

Not  ascertained 

Total       ...        •<. 

72,741 
I,iM2 
1.617 

11.105 

549 

1.842 

1.287 

24.913 
961 
782 
6;962 
109 
174 
445 

97,054 
190S 

18.067 

658 

2,016 

1,792 

77-6  ■ 
9-9  1 
t-9    ' 

14*5 

1-6 
1*4 

91,077 

99,746 

124.823  I  100-0     . 

The  degree  of  inatrnction  was,  as  usual,  extreme)/  small :  only  5-1 
per  cent  of  those  committed  last  year  were  able  to  read  and  write 
well.  The  proportion  was  as  follows  ; — neither  read  nor  writo,  95:5 
per  cent. ;  read  and  write  imperfectl/,  58-0 ;  read  and  write  well, 
5*1 ;  superior  instruction,  0*9 ;  not  ascertainedj  1*1. 

The  annual  increasing  proportion  of  the  female  eomntttnieDts  is  a 
painful  feature  of  the  returns,  and  is  a  <tisoouragiog  sign  among^aone 
evidences  of  improvement  which  the  returns  present.  Of  the  eom> 
mitments  for  trial  in  1857,  the  proportion  of  females  waa  2IH^  per 
cent. ;  of  the  summary  conirictions,  28*3  per  cent. ;  of  the  total  eooi- 
mitments,  24-9  per  cent.  But  the  females  form  a  rery  mndi  latgcr 
proportion  of  the  re-commitments,  and  prove  the  greater  difiaoltiei 
m  the  way  of  female  reformation,  after  the  taint  of  commit  saint  to 
prison.  With  regard  to  age  it  appears  that  crime  doee  not  begin  so 
early  among  women  as  among  men.  Under  16  years  of  age  tbe  pro- 
portion of  females  to  males  is  13*4  per  cent.  only.  In  the  five  years 
between  that  age  and  21  years  the  proportion  is  doubled,  beng  26-9 
per  cent.  But  the  largest  proportion  of  women  is  found  betwica  the 
ages  of  21  and  90  years,  when  it  reaches  20*9  per  cent.  Is  Ife  vbele 
Of  the  remaining  period  of  life,  90  years  and  above,  tbe  itfufwatitm 
fall  to  28 '9  per  cent  In  instruction,  too,  the  women  are  wumI  to  be 
behind  the  men :  18*8  per  cent,  only  of  those  who  can  lead 
well  are  females,  while  30*7  per  cent  could  neither  read  nor 

Under  tbe  head  of  **  Prisons"  we  find  that  the  prisons  last  year 
were  able  to  contain  26,022  prisoners,  while  the  greatest  neafcer  ia 
them  at  any  time  was,  29,699,  the  daily  average  Mng  10,009.  The 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  was  as  follows :— . 

Males.    Females.    TotaL 
Whipping 
Irons  or  nandcufis 
Solitary  or  dark  oeUs 
Stoppage  of  diet 
Other  punishment 

Total  ...    59,806       SJ91B      62,782 


297 

— > 

297 

84 

25 

109 

...     12,758 

2,144 

14,902 

...     98,740 

6,599 

45,933 

...       2,045 

156 

2,201 
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The  total  cost  of  the  prisons  last  year  was  447,004^  10«.  8dL — 
which  gives  as  the  average  annoal  cost  of  each  prisoner  23/.  lOs,  Sd. 
This  excludes  the  Qovemment  prisons,  in  which  the  total  average  an- 
nual charge  per  prisoner  was  SSL  lls.^d.  This  greater  charge  arises 
chieflv  from  the  nigher  scale  of  remuneration  to  the  officers,  and  on 
the  dietary  and  allowances  to  convicts,  which  are  nearly  doable  the 
average  in  the  local  prisons. 

The  unprotected  and  extremely  helpless  state  of  the  young  children 
committed^  led  to  the  establishment  of  Reformatories,  wmch  seem, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  working  well.  These  schools,  which  combine  a 
new  form  of  treatment  for  juvenile  offenders,  were  established  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  legal  custody  to  their  directors  and  superin- 
tenaents  over  persons  committed  within  the  age  of  16  years  for  any 
period  not  less  than  2  years  nor  more  than  5  years.  The  number  of 
these  schools  continues  to  increase.  They  now  amount  to  40,  12 
having  been  added  in  the  last  year.  The  expenses  of  this  class  of 
prisoners  are  defrayed  from  the  public  revenues  at  a  fixed  allowance 
of  79"  per  head  weekly.  They  amounted  for  the  vear  ending  the 
27th  of  September  1857  to  20,641/.  23.,  of  which  22H.  7s,  \0d.  was  re- 
covered  from  the  parents  or  step-parents  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Beformatory  Schools'  Act.  Tne  total  numbers  committed  to  Re« 
formatories  during  the  last  four  years  were : — 23,176, 534,  and  1,1 19 

Under  the  head  of  "  Criminal  Lunatics,"  whose  commitments  are 
now  included  in  the  general  "  Judicial  Statistics,"  we  find  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  past  year,  586  were  under  detention,  and  131 
were  committed  during  the  year.  The  total  cost  of  this  class  of 
prisoners  in  the  year  was  19,836/.  9#.  6^.,  of  which  only  1,541/.  \4s,  2^. 
was  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the  lunatics  or  by  their  friends. 

The  returns  for  the  past  year  mark  a  most  important  change. 
Transportation,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  the  act  of  par- 
liament of  18  Car.  2,  and  which  authorized  Judges  either  to  execute, 
or  to  transport  for  life  to  America  the  moss-troopers  of  Cumberland 
or  Westmorland,  was  abolished  in  1657 ;  for  although  the  power  to 
remove  convicts  to  the  penal  colonies  is  reserved,  and  is  applicable  to 
all  those  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  it  does  not  seem  prooable  that 
it  will  be  exercised  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases.  For  several 
vears  the  numbers  transported  to  Australia  averaged  about  4,000 ; 
last  year  they  amounted  to  461  In  1856,  2,915  convicts  were  dis- 
charged on  tickets-of-leave ;  last  year  the  number  was  reduced  to 
933 ;  of  these,  926  were  discharged  from  the  government  prisons,  and 
7  women  from  local  prisons. 

The  organization  of  the  police  force  throughout  the  kingdom, 
which  was  only  established  in  several  counties  towards  the  middle 
of  last  year,  has  doubtless  been  the  means  of  detecting  a  large  amount 
of  crime.  The  total  cost  of  the  police  force  in  1857  was  1,265,579/. 
]8<.  The  total  establishment  of  permanent  paid  police  was  19,187/. 
of  which  6,635  were  metropolitan  and  city  or  London. 
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From  7%e  Pkilanthropuf ^  of  September  4lh,  wc  Uie  tbe 

following : — 

ASSOCIATED  FARMS. 

I  St.   Fob  PI8CBABGBD  PBISO1IXE0« 

2Dd.  Prbtbntivb  of  cbibb. 

As  might  Dot  unnaturally  be  expected,  a  variety  of  suggestioDs 
have  been  forwarded  to  us  as  to  to  the  mode  io  wbicb  discharged 
prisoners  mi^ht  effectually  be  assisted  to  regain  the  confidence  and 
character,  without  which  they  could  scarcely  hope  to  secure  exnplAjF- 
ment.  Many,  previously  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  societies  for 
Buch  a  purpose,  seek  information  as  to  their  operation  and  success; 
but  aJl  alike  seem  generally  impressed  with  a  teeling  that  discharged 
prisooers,  though  willing  to  work,  havinsp  neither  character  nor 
money,  are  very  likely  soon  to  fall  into  old  habit^iy  and  are  objecU 
for  special  care  and  humanity^  under  reasonable  restrictioas*  Almost 
all  the  suggestions,  however,  are  such  as  are  more  or  less  carried  into 
effect  in  the  operations  of  one  or  other  of  the  societies  already  ex* 
isting.  There  will  alwavs,  of  necessity,  be  a  variety  in  these  oper* 
ations,  regulated  by  the  local  circumstances  and  requirements  ofeadi 
peculiar  gaol  or  house  of  correction  ;  and  we  trust  that  those  who 
are  disposed  activehf  to  enter  upon  this  humane  work  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  or  to  support  the  effort  by  their  means  and  influence, 
will  apply  for  the  reports  of  the  existine  societies^  and  see,  by  what 
has  already  been  done,  how  they  themselves  may  best  be  of  service. 
One  suggestion,  however,  has  a  certain  decree  of  novelty  in  tt«  and, 
if  practicable,  would  materially  influence  tne  question;  at  any  rate 
the  hint  is  thrown  out  that  it  may  be  improved  upon  by  the  con* 
sideration  and  experience  of  others. 

The  suggestion  comes  from  Mr.  Gurdon,  of  Assington  Hal^  Sod- 
bury,  Suffolk,  and  is  to  the  effect  that,  as  regards  the  provinces,  every 
county  or  two  counties  together,  should  possess  a  farm  for  discluffgea 
prisoners  generally,  somewhat  assimilated  to  the  reformatory  tarmi^ 
in  discipline,  but  not,  of  course,  restricted  to  age,  where  disohai^ 
prisoners  might  imbibe  habits  of  industry  and  receive  good  iostmctioo* 
<'  Artizans  and  women  could  be  also  employed  on  the  farm— shoe* 
making,  tailoring,  and  carpentery  6y  the  former  class^  cooking,  wash* 
ing,  and  serving  oy  the  women ;  and  then  after  a  certain  tioie  tki^ 
may  be  drafted  off  into  other  situations,  with  a  cbaraetera  and  aonty 
in  their  pocket.*'    It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  farm  for  liberated  enl- 
prits  generally,  while  it  might  confer  a  benefit  on  sociefy  at  lavye, 
and  materially  reduce  the  county  rates,  would  yet  be  beset  withmasj 
difficulties.    Mr.  Gurdon«  however,  thinks  these  (Hfficulties  very  Car 
from  insurmountable^     If  the  foundation  be  soupd*  the  supmlroctwe 
must  stand  if  properly  raised.    There  would  be  a  great  oMeaan 
variation  in  the  supply  of  labour,  and  at  one  time  a  sudden  inifiiz  m 
hands,  at  others  a  corresponding  dearth.     Spade  husba^dzj  is  r»> 
commended ;  and  the  nimiber  of  cases  employed  might  be  botk  &#• 
looted  and  restricted  to  a  certain  number,  at  all  events  at  first,  until 
eBperience  in  the  working  of  the  system  had  been  required.    la 
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harvest  weeks  they  should  all  be  paid  in  the  same  proportion  as  other 
fann.labourersy  deducting,  of  course,  their  lodging  and  victuals.  As 
regards  the  possible  displacing  of  parish  hands,  this,  he  admits,  would 
be  at  first  a  serious  difficulty.  He  suggests  that  this  might  be  met  by 
having,  say  500  acres  of  heath  or  woodland,  where  the  population  is 
scanty.  It  matters  little  where  it  is,  provided  it  be  near  a  railway 
station.  Of  course  the  main  difficulty  of  all  would  be  the  obtaining 
the  necessary  funds.  We  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  this  as  the  be- 
setting bar  to  progress  in  dealing  with  discharffed  prisoners.  We 
feel  it  certainly  to  be  possible,  though  perhaps  difficult,  that,  under 
experienced  and  practical  hands,  a  farm  might  be  so  conducted  as 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  pay  its  own  expenses. 

Mr.  Ourdon  speaks  with  the  experience  of  a  county  magistrate 
who  has  taken  very  considerable  pains  to  do  what  lay  in  his  power  to 
improve  the  poor  around  him.  He  thinks  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  prisoners,  if  not  a  majority,  are  agricultural  labourers,  and 
with  some  justice  he  considers  that  there  is  a  peculiar  blessing  attached 
to  cultivators  of  the  soil.  We  shall  feel  obliged  if  some  of  those 
gentlemen  who  are  more  practically  versed  in  this  matter  than  our- 
selves will  favour  us  with  their  opinions  as  to  the  feasibleness  of  this 
scheme,  or  any  similar  one  which  may  be  grafted  upon  it. 

Mr.  Gurdon,  after  touching  upon  this  subject,  submits  for  our 
consideration  a  system  of  co*operative  farming,  which  should 
act  as  preventive  to  want,  and  consequently  to  crime.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  can  go  fully  with  Mr.  Gurdon,  and  make  no  apology  for  in- 
troducing the  subject  in  his  own  straightforward  manner. 

He  says — "  When   I  came  into  my  property,  sume  forty  years 
ago,  I  found  that  all  the  small  holdings  of  five  or  ten  acres  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  larger  farms,  and  the  labourer  had  no  stimulus 
for  bettering  himself;  in  short,  the  staves  had  been  tal^en  out  of  his 
ladder,  and  he  was  unable  to  ascend.     I  resolved  upon  giving  awav 
50/.  annually  in  my  parish,  to  the  best  ploughman,  the  best  conducted, 
&c.,  &c.     1  am  glad  that  this  plan  has  now  spread  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.     Allotments  followed,  all  very  good  in  their 
way,  but  they  did  not  replace  the  loss  of  the  little  farms.     Menm 
and  tuum  eould  not  be  understood  by  the  labourer,  for  whatever  his 
hand  fell  upon  was  sure  to  be  tuum,  and  the  result  was-  the  gaol. 
Upon  a  small  farm  of  100  acres  becoming  vacant,  I  called  together 
twenty  of  the  best  labourers,  and  told  them  that  if  they  would  sub- 
scribe 21.  each,  I  would  lend  them  400/.  without  interest  to  cultivate 
this  farm.     I  drew  up  rules  and  regulations  which  they  agreed  to,  to 
the  number  of  thirty.     In  a  few  years  they  paid  off  the  400/.  lent,  and 
their  shares  are  now  ralued  at  52/.  each  member.     It  worked  so  well, 
that  four  years  ago  1  let  off  another  farm  of  150  acres  upon  the  same 
terms.     This  is  also  going  on  admirably,  and  they  have  paid  me  off 

200/.     An  old  friend  of  mme.  Sir  W—  F ,  was  so  pleaded  with 

it,  that  he  told  me  he  should  let  a  farm  of  500  acres  upun  the  same 
plan.  The  members  would  tell  you  that  it  is  the  best  scheme  that 
erer  was  set  on  foot  for  the  labouring  classes.  It  is  also  beneficial  to 
the  landlord  and  rate-payer. 

**  I  should  mention  that  out  of  thirty  members  there  are  only  aT)'>ut 
five  or  six  that  are  regularly  employed  on  the  farm  \  the  reat  are  with 
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other  farmers ;  and  the  farmers  are  now  glad  to  get  them,  as  thejart 
sure  of  honest  men  ;  for  in  case  of  conviction  they  would  lose  th«r 
share,  which  is  now  worth,  as  I  said,  5221  each.  I  generally  attend 
once  a  year  one  of  their  quarterly  meetings,  and  it  is  quite  pleasing  to 
hear  the  shrewd  remarks  these  men  make.  Pray  make  use  of  tbb 
information  if  you  please,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  be  referred  to 
for  any  further  particulars." 

We  here  subjoin  the  agreement  and  rules  under  which  this  co-opera- 
tive farming  is  carried  on.  The  thing  so  entirely  commends  itself 
to  our  judgment,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  similar  plans  of  mutnal 
farms  starting  into  existence  elsewhere.  Everything  is  now  hewg 
done  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  corporate  bodies,  and  we  can  lee  no 
reason  why  farming  should  be  exempted  from  the  general  system  of 
partnership.  The  present  instance  ig  the  first  which  has  come  under 
our  notice  of  a  farm  being  conducted  by  a  "  Co."  The  stimulus  to 
industry  and  economy,  as  well  as  to  honesty,  in  this  plan  of  association 
labourers  for  their  mutual  benefit,  the  mouve  it  supplies  to  them  for 
endeavouring  to  understand  what  they  do,  and  its  tendency  to  {h-o- 
mote  friendship  among  them,  are  no  slight  steps  in  the  practical 
education  of  the  labouring  classes.  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible 
to  succeed  without  a  capital  to  commence  with,  and  Mr.  Gurdon 
must  have  had  gi'eat  faith  in  his  scheme  and  in  his  men,  and  a  laige 
amount  of  benevolence,  to  lend  them  the  capital  required.  But  the 
English  labourers,  as  a  body,  are  possessed  of  much  right  feeling, 
steadiness,  honesty,  and  perseverance.  They,  are  however,  seldom 
placed  in  circumstances  to  elicit  these  qualities.  Mr.  Gurdon 
evidently  understands  them,  and  they  him.  We  can  only  hope  that 
others  to  whom  God  has  given  means  will  follow  his  example  aod 
we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  a  general  adoption  of  this  or  a  kindred 
scheme,  do  not  in  a  few  years  make  a  very  sensible  diminution  in  the 
number  of  paupers  as  well  as  of  adult  prisoners,  and,  as  a  necessarj 
consequence,  of  the  heavy  expense  at  which  they  are  maintained  io 
unions  or  prisons  by  the  ratepayers* 

THE  ASSINGTON  AGRICULTURAL  AS8O0IAT1OK. 

"  He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  have  plenty  of  bread.** 

"Moreover,  the  profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all ;  the  Ring  himself  is 

served  by  the  field.** 

AGREEMENT. 
I  agree  to  let  from  Michaelmas,  1853,  for  my  life,  to  the  andenaen- 
tioned  persons,  forming  themselves  into  an  Agricultural  Assodatiua* 
a  Farm,  called  Severals,  containing  136  Acres,  more  or  less,  for  the 
annual  rent  of  £194r  and  £3  for  each  house,  upon  the  following  con- 
ditions:— That  the  Society  do  not  diminish  tbeir  number  of  ^  mem- 
bers without  my  approval.  That  the  land  be  farmed  upon  the  four- 
course  husbandry.  That  they  conduct  themselves  with  propriety, aod 
pav  their  rent  regularly.  That  every  twelve  years  the  land  to  be  re- 
valued. That  all  repairs  be  done  by  the  Association ;  the  Landlord 
finding  rough  materials.  To  Insure  the  premises  for  £300*  aad  to 
do  one  day's  carting  annually  with  four  horses  and  two  men. 
AssingloH  Halt,  March  25tht  1853. 

JOHH   GdBDOV. 
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Names  of  the  Members, 

J.  Marshall,  J. Bell,  B.  Sowman,  8exi,,Commitiee ;  B.  SowinaDjJun.f 
John  Batcher,  Charles  Green,  John  Austin,  William  Butcher,  James 
Finch,  William  Whvmark,  San.,  William  Whymark,  Jun.,  John 
Griggs,  John  Stow.  William  Butcher,  Henry  Frost,  Walter  Pollard, 
Ocorge  Farthing,  John  Chaplin,  James  Bailey,  Daniel  Godden,  Israel 
Warner,  James  Butcher,  William  Gentry.  George  Crisell,  John 
Theobald,  Philip  Butcher,  Sen.,  Philip  Butcher,  Jun.,  John  Butcher, 
William  Smyth,  William  Griggs. 

RULBS  AND  REGULATIONS. 

1.  That  this  Society  be  denominated  the'' Absikotoii  Agricitl- 
7 URAL  Association  ;  **  and  shall  consist  of  thirty  Members,  for  the 
purpose  of  cultirating  the  aforesaid  farm*  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

2.  That  a  Committee,  consisting  of  three  Members,  be  appointed 
nearly,  by  ballot,  at  Michaelmas,  for  keeping  the  accounts,  and  super- 
intending the  cultivation  of  the  Farm. 

3.  That  Four  Meetings  be  held  at  the  houses  yearly,  viz.  the  first 
Tuesday^  after  every  Quarter -dav,  for  auditing  the  accounts,  and 
transacting  any  business  that  may  be  requisite. 

4.  That  the  house  be  let  to  two  Members  screed  upon  by  the  So- 
ciety ;  that  they  have  the  charge  of  the  Live  Stock ;  that  one 
be  regularly  employed  upon  the  Farm  ;  and  that  whatever  eitra  la- 
bour is  required,  be  arranged  by  the  Committee. 

5.  That  the  following  Articles  be  provided  by  the  Committee  for 
the  use  of  the  Members  ;  viz.  Household  Stores  of  all  descriptions. 
Home-brewed  Beer,  Milk,  Pork,  Bacon,  Flour,  and  whatever  else 
may  be  con.sidcred  desirable. 

6.  Any  Member  convicted  of  Fraud,  or  any  other  crime,  to  be  ex- 
cluded the  Society,  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  share ;  if  refusing  to 
work  when  called  upon,  or  slighting  it,  the  Committee  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute, to  be  paid  out  of  the  Member's  share  of  profits. 

7  Any  Member  falling  into  unforeseen  difficulties  may  be  advanced 
a  loan  upon  his  share  to  half  its  value  at  ^ve  per  cenL  interest,  pro- 
vided the  funds  will  admit  of  it^  or  he  may  sell  his  share  subject  to 
the  Landlord's  and  Members'  approval. 

8.  The  Society  is  answerable  for  no  debts,  except  those  contracted 
by  the  Committee,  for  the  public  advantage. 
'  9.  Upon  the  death  of  a  Member,  if  his  share  be  not  disposed  of  by 
will,  his  widow  may  enjoy  it  during  her  widowhood ;  at  her  decease 
or  subsequent  marriage,  the  share  to  be  vested  in  his  eldest  son  if 
living  in  the  parish  ;  in  default  of  sons,  to  be  sold  (subject  to  the 
Lanillord*!i  approval)  for  the  banefit  of  daughters  or  next  of  kin. 

10.  If  an  new  Member,  upon  the  purchase  of  a  share,  be  unable  to 
Advance  the  whole  amount,  he  must  be  charged  Bve  per  cent,  for 
such  monies  in  arrears,  the  Society  paying  up  the  price  of  the  share 
to  those  entitled  to  it. 

1 1.  Vacancies  to  be  filled  up  bv  ballot,  upon  terms  agreed  upon  by 
the  Members  ;  but  those  only  who  are  labourers  of  the  parish,  and 
Members  of  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Union  Association,  to  be  eligi- 
ble. 
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12.  Ady  alterations  t^  tbeiio  B^les,  or  new  ones  added,  may  be 
effected,  if  carried  by  vote,  ^t  either  of  the  Public  Meeting,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Landlord,  to  b^  epter^d  into  the  general  minuta-book. 

Prisons  in  Iileland. 

By  the  36lb  ireport  of  the  [nspector-Greneral  of  PrisoDS  io 
Ireland  for  the  year  1857,  it  appears  that  the  large  and  pro* 
gressive  decrease  of  crime  in  Ireland,  noted  for  the  last  six 
years,  happily  continues.     Of  late  years  the  decrease  in  male 
crime  had  exceeded  that  in  female  to  an  immense  extent,  but 
last  year  an  extraordinary  change  occurred,  the  decrease  in 
female  crime  being  ten  times  as  great  as  that  in  male.    This 
the  inspectors  conceive  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  fact,  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  females  of  a  country  is  a  sure  indicatioa 
of  the  advance  of  prosperity,  employment,  and  education.  He 
common  Irish  offence  of  vagrancy  has  largely   decreased  in 
both   sexes,    and  the  decrease  in  juvenile   crime  has  been 
"  enormous."     8265  persons  were  in  Gaol   on  New  Year's 
Day  last,  against  3419  in  1857.     In  1854  the  number  was 
5755;  in  1852,  8808;  and  in  1850,   10,967.     39,666  wm 
tlie  number  of  committals  last  year,  and  the  daily   average 
number  of  prisoners  was  32,954.     32,798  convictions  took 
place.    The  number  of  debtors  imprisoned  was  743.    Tbe 
committals  represent  32,294  individuals,  and  the  re-committaU 
of  females  much  exceed  those  of  the  other  sex.     The  pronen^s 
of  females  to  relapse  is  remarkable  as  compared   with  that  of 
the  superior  sex.     This  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
"  lamentably  defective"  arrangements  of  the  female  wards,  and 
the  want  of  due  classification.     Out  of  31,505  sentences  to 
imprisonments  in  gaols  in  Ireland  last  year,  only  3.932  males 
and  2250  females  (less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole)  were  sen- 
tenced to  longer  terms  of  incarceration  than  one  month,  whereas 
no  less  than  13,434  males  and   11,889  females  were  under 
sentences  ranging  from  tv(enty-four  hours  to  one  mon*h,  and 
the  average  length  of  durance  under  sentence  for  each  of  these 
25,323  prisoners  was  only  ten  days  and  twenty-three  hours. 
Of  the  39,666  persons  committed,   10,136  read  and  wrote, 
7560  read  imperfectly,  2510  knew  orthography,  2108  knew 
the  alphabet,  and  10,980  were  wholly  iUiterate.     The  immense 
majority  (34,543   out  of  the   39,666)  were  persons  of  the 
Komisli  persuasion,  or  Papists,  and   722   were  Presbyterian?. 
There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  the  education   of  the  uialtsi 
committed,  but  with  the  females  the  reverse  is  tlie  case,  upwaids 
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of  half  the  sex  be<ng  grosslj  illiterate,  while  only  one-seventh 
of  them  could  read  and  write  respectably.  The  net  expense 
of  gaols  in  Ireland  last  year  was  £77,056,  and  a  regular 
decrease  has  taken  place  since  1849,  when  it  amounted  to 
;£!  28,680.  The  expenditure  on  bridewells  was  £81,404. 
The  state  of  these  latter  is  most  reprehensible ;  there  appears 
to  have  been  utter  neglect,  and  the  conduct  of  the  magistracy 
in  committing  them  for  illegal  periods  ought  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  the  Irish  Executive.  An  immense  appendix, 
abounding  in  tabular  statements,  filla  up  the  bulk  of  the  blue* 
book  before  us,  but  the  object  of  printing  so  much  useless 
matter  at  the  public  expense  does  liot  appear.  It  will  certainly 
not  be  read  by  the  most  greedy  devourer  of  parliamentary 
literature* 


QUARTERLY  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE- 
FORMATORY AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OF 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

As  Reformatories  are  now  being  established  in  Ireland,  the 
cost  of  such  institutions  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  and  im- 

Sortance.  Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Carpenter,  and  of 
Ir.  Joseph  Adshead  of  Manchester,  we  are  enabled  to  present 
two  very  valuable  communications  on  this  subject.  The  first 
refers  to  the  cost  of  American  Reformatories.  The  second  is  Mr. 
Adshead's  paper  on  the  Comparative  Economy  of  the  Refor- 
matory and  Ragged  Schools  of  England,  read  in  tlie  Punish^ 
ment  and  Reformation  Section  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  at  Liverpool,  Thursday,  Oct. 
14,  1858.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Israel  Russell,  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  New  York,  to  Miss  Carpenter)  is  as  follows  : — 

CUyOjS^, 

Bouse  of  Refuge,  616  Broadway, 

New  York,  Jan.  6th,  1858. 
Miss  Mu7  Garpenter* 

Respected  Madam, 

I  take  the  liberty  by  a  good  opportunity  to  forward  a 
package  of  pamphlets  and  papers  in  response  to  a  circular  I  receiTed 
a  few  months  a^o,  containing  several  queries  regarding  Prisons  and 
Beformatories  in  this  country,  and  requesting  replies  from  any  one 
enabled  to  give  them  in  reference  to  these  subjects.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  I  beg  to  say  I  send  you  the  proceedings  of  the  First 
Convention  of  Managers  and  Superintendents  of  Houses  of  Refuge 
and  Schools  of  Reform  in  the  United  States  of  America,  held  in  this 
city  in  May  last* 

The  House  of  Rafup;e  on  Randall  Island,  New  York,  the  first 
House  established  in  this  country,  although  receiving  appropriations 
from  both  the  State  and  City  Governments,  is  the  only  institution 
exclusively  managed  by  private  citizens,  on  the  voluntary  principle. 
It  is  what  is  termed  a  close  corporation,  the  members  of  the  Society  for 
the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  JDelinquents*  who  have  charge  of  the 
Refuge,  annually  electing  a  board  of  managers  from  its  own  body, 
have  always  been  gentlemen  of  the  highest  character  for  intelligence, 
of  sound  conservative  views,  and  of  practical  business  habits.  They 
make  their  reeular  annual  reports,  both  to  the  State  and  City  Govern* 
ments,  and  what  can  be  said  of  but  few  institutions  in  the  long  period 
of  its  existence, now  thirty  four  years,  not  the  slightest  doubt  has 
ever  been  expressed  by  either  State  or  City  as  to  its  judicious  manage- 
ment, or  a  moment's  hesitation  in  making  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions for  its  annual  support.  The  best  evidence  that  can  be  given  of 
its  good  management  is  :"»the  board  of  managers  have  frequently 
offered  to  make  it  over  to  the  care  of   the  State,  but  they  have 
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invariably  declined  to  assume  the  care  of  it,  satisBed  it  would  not  be 
as  economically  managed,  or  as  strict  discipline  muntained,  under 
State  appointments.     It  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  tbe  differeat 
columns  m  everything  relating  to  ita  cost,  the  figures  are  the  lowest, 
except  in  one  instance,  and  in  its  receipts  for  UibQur,  &c.,  it  is  the 
highest,  showing  the  lowest  actual  net  cost  per  annum  of  each  in- 
mate.    Without  wishing  to  boast  of  our  method,  we  can  say  our 
accounts  are  kept  with  the  precision  of  any  regular  mercantile  estab- 
lishment. 

•  The  gentleman,  the  Chairman  of  the  Statistic  Committee,  who 
prepared  the  tables  from  the  printed  forms  which  had  been  distribu- 
ted bv  our  Committee  of  arrangements,  and  sent  to  the  several  to- 
atituttons  in  tbe  country,  has  done  it  with  great  care  and  fidelity,  and 
given  all  the  facts  which  were  stated  in  their  returns.  The  results 
are  tbe  tables  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

You  will  perceive  a  very  wide  difference  in  the  cost  of  tbcm. 
Many  of  the  new  institutions  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  fairly  in  oper- 
ation, and  we  therefore  have  reason  to  believe  they  will  profit  by  tbe 
information  thus  brought  together  by  this  convention.  At  the  same 
time,  some  of  those  entirely  under  State  control,  show  that  they  are 
expensively  managed.  This,  however,  does  not  effect  the  character 
or  beneficial  effects  of  the  system,  as  it  is  only  the  fault  of  tbe  State 
Legislatures  who  permit  it,  by  allowing  too  many  high  salaried  officers 
to  manage  them.  In  examining  the  Table  of  Statistics,  page  89  of 
Convention  proceedings,  the  average  cost  of  the  whole  per  Capita  for 
1856,  is  97*33  dollars.  The  average  cost  of  the  New  York  boBK 
alone,  for  1856,  is  85*05  dollars,  without  deducting  tbe  earnings, 
which  amounted  to  28*96  .^^  dollars,  eaeb  inmate.    Deduct  this  firom 

the  cost  85 '05  dollars,  leaves  the  actual  cost  at  56*0&L1.  dollars— 

which  is  the  lowest  cost  of  any  of  the  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  another  view  1  will  present  of  this  matter,  and  it 
is  only  of  our  own  house  to  which  I  will  make  any  ^llasion.  Our 
present  location  was  a  munificent  gift  of  the  corporation  of  our 
city  of  nearly  forty  acres  of  land  in  Randall  Island,  in  exchange  far 
ten  acres  we  owned  on  tbe  adjoining  (Ward's)  island,  for  which  we 
paid  15,000  dollars — the  savings  of  the  Society^  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  by  economy  and  good  management.  The  State  then  appropri- 
ated means  to  enable  ns  to  erect  buildings  to  accommodate  one  thou- 
sand  children^  with  a  complete  system  of  classification.  They  have 
already  appropriated  and  paid  us  186,000  dollars  for  this  purpose, 
and  we  are  going  before  tbe  Legislature  now  in  session,  to  ask  them 
for  75,000  dollars  more,  to  complete  our  buildings  on  the  original 
plan  proposed.  In  making  a  sea  wall  around  the  island  bounding  our 
premises,  we  reclaimed  and  added  to  our  land  two  or  mot  e  acres. 
The  island  was  rough — a  great  deal  rook  and  marshy  wet  ground, 
which,  when  we  commenced  to  occupy  our  new  buildings,  three  years 
ago,  appeared  like  waste  land,  and  would  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  us. 
It  has,  however,  proved  far  otherwise.  This  forbidding  and  unpro- 
fitable looking  portion  of  our  premises,  has  been  turned  to  most 
valuable  account,  in  the  employment  of  our  larger  class  of  boys,  whom 
no  kindness  or  discipline  can  reform,  for  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  hare 
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some  of  this  class  always  with  us ;  hut  not  more  in  proportion  than 
may  be  found  in  the  same  number  of  any  other  class  of  children  in 
grades  of  good^  bad,  and  those  with  more  vicious  or  evil  propensities 
Many  of  our  large  boys,  having  been  suffered  to  indulge  m  their  bad 
habits  too  long,  their  reformation  cannot  be  thoroughly  accomplish- 
ed before  it  is  time  under  our  system  to  bind  them  out  to  farmers  or 
mechanics  in  the  country.  They  frequently  leave  their  places,  and 
soon  find  their  way  back  to  their  old  haunts  in  the  city,  and  are  re- 
turned to  us,  in  a  short  time,  through  the  police,  and  diiferent  courts. 

With  this  class  of  boys  from  seventeen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  we 
have  had  on  an  average  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  constantly  em- 
ployed in  suitable  working  weather  and,  in  the  three  years  we  have 
occupied  these  buildings,  at  least  three  acres  of  what  we  thought 
worthless  land,  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
large  quantities  of  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables  have  been  raised 
for  the  use  of  the  establishment  during  the  past  year.  This  has 
saved  an  outlay  for  the  articles  thus  produced,  and  is  therefore  an 
item  of  revenue  earned  by  these  large  boys,  whose  labor  while  thus 
employed  it  would  be  fair  to  estimate  at  from  50  to  75  cents  per  day, 
the  waees  of  men  who  would  do  no  more  than  these  boys.  The  same 
with  the  boys  in  thd  tailor's  shop  and  shoe  shop,  who  make 
all  the  clothes  and  shoes  for  the  wnole  establishment.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  girls  who  do  all  the  washing,  making 
and  repairing  garments  for  the  whole  establishment.  If  we  had  to 
pay  for  these  expenditures  it  would  make  a  large  outlay,  which 
IS  thus  saved  to  the  Institution.  If  the  calculation  of  what  the  labor 
of  these  boys  and  girls  would  produce,  if  contracted  for  at  their  true 
value,  as  the  other  smaller  children  are  to  shoemaking,  chair- 
making,  and  wire  weaving,  at  10  and  12  per  day,  and  credited  to  our 
earnings  account,  it  would  reduce  our  net  cost  to  nearly  or  about 
40  dols.  per  annum.  There  is  one  thing  in  the  statistical  table  which 
may  tend  to  mislead  unless  explained,  it  is  the  different  dates  of  the 
returns.  For  instance  the  report  of  our  house  is  dated  1st  May  1 857, 
when  it  is  the  actual  statistics  of  its  affair  from  the  1st  January  to 
31  at  December  1856,  showing  the  number  received,  and  the  number 
disposed  of,  leaving  477  inmates  in  the  house  31st  December  1856. 
The  other  Institutions  are  made  up  in  the  same  way,  but  their 
statistics  show  the  operation  for  one  year  precisely. 

Our  house  opened  the  first  day  of  1 858,  with  a  larger  family  than 
we  however  had  before,  viz.  577  boys,  and  70  girls,  a  total  of  647. 
Last  year  at  same  date  477>  being  an  increase  of  170  inmates.  Our 
revenue  from  labor  of  the  boys  contracted  for,  amounts  to  about 
13,000  dollars,  and  would  have  been  over  14,000  do]lars,but  for  the  mo 
netary  revulsion  which  reached  our  establishment  as  it  has  all  others. 
The  total  number  of  inmates  received  in  the  house  since  its  opening  in 
1825,  is  7336  ;  our  annual  report  will  be  published  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks  when  I  will  forward  one.  In  the  mean  time  I 
forward  by  a  gentleman  from  Staffordshire,  the  package  alluded  to 
before,  who  has  promised  to  forward  it,  one  is  the  7th  Annual  Re- 
port of  our  house,  a  copy  of  our  charter  and  other  laws  since  passed. 
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our  Bje-Laws  revised  in  1654,  but  only  with  slight  modification  from 
those  adopted  in  1826«  and  in  use  ever  since  ;  a  newspaper  printed 
in  November  1846,  containing  a  memorial  of  the  N.T.  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, to  the  Common  Council  for  the  establishment  of  a  work- 
house  whic^  they  were  authorized  by  their  charter  to  erect,  it  being 
the  first  movement  in  this  City  for  that  object  ;  attached  to  this 
memorial  written  more  than  eleven  years  a^o,  are  some  valuable 
statistics,  which  were  collected  at  that  time  with  the  above  object  in 
view,  as  to  the  cost  of  support  of  prisoners  and  inmates  of  our  houses 
of  Refuge,  of  which  there  were  but  three  at  that  day.  Our  House  of 
Kefuge  then  cost  but  54*38  dollars  per  annum  each  inmate,  from 
which  was  to  be  deducted  their  earnings  of  16*5^  dollars  each, 
leaving  the  net  cost  at  38*37}  dollars  each  per  annum.  This 
was  owing  to  the  low  price  of  flour,  beef,  potatoes,  and  other 
articles  of  living,  and  the  lower  wages  of  the  employers,  all  which  it 
is  well  known,have  since  been  at  extravagant  rates,  and  have  materially 
advanced  the  cost  of  supporting  every  kind  of  public  institution.  But 
the  late  revulsion  in  monetary  affairs  will  doubtless  reduce  the  co&t 
again  to  reasonable  amounts.  You  will  also  find  the  Uth  and  12th 
annual  reports  in  one  pamphlet  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association, 
with  which  I  have  been  connected  from  its  organization  in  1844.  We 
have  an  excellent  and  devoted  agent,  an  Englishman,  whose  b^rt  is 
in  the  work  ;  the  support  of  this  is  entirely  by  voluntary  subscriptionsi 
and,  as  it  is  not  a  very  popular  object,  it  is  bard  work  to  raise  much 
money  for  its  support;  you  will  however  see  some  valuable  statistics 
in  this  also. 

1  have  thought  by  addressing  this  package  it  would  be  most  likelj 
to  reach  the  destination  intended,  and  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for 
sending  you  more  statistics  than  anything  else  worthy  of  notice. 

I  am  very  respectfully, 

IfiBAEL  RUSSRLL. 
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To  those  interested  in  the  history  of  American  Beformatories 
we  recommend  a  paper  entitled,  American  Refomutlory  Ifuiu 
tutions,  printed  in  the  twenty-eighth  number  of  this  Rbtixw. 
Mr.  Adshead's  paper,  on  the  cost  of  English  Beformatories, is  as 

follows : — 

^Reformatories  and  Ragged  and  Indastrial  Schools  haye  at  length 
become  national  institutions,  and  are  now  recognised  and  carried  on 
under  parliamentary  sanction  and  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education.  Each  year's  experience  gives  an  in- 
creased understanding  of  the  question, ''  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
dangerous  and  vagrant  classes?'*  A  large  number  of  young  persons 
also,  for  whom  no  suitable  provision  had  formerly  h^en  made,  art 
now  brought  within  the  range  of  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools*  Re- 
gulations. 

An  enlarged  development  of  the  various  agencies  now  in  operation 
cannot  fail  in  time  to  a  diminishing  of  the  number  of  our  crimiul 
classes — Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  being  essentially  pre- 
ventive institutions. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  common  observation,  that  the  youthful 
criminal  almost  inevitably  becomes  an  old  and  hardened  ofi^nder. 
There  is  a  criminal  community  within  our  population,  acting  as  bj 
natural  laws,  altogether  anti^onistic  to  well-ordered  society. 

It  has  been  generally  considered  by  jurists,  that  there  is  but  little 
hope  uf  reclaiming  the  hardened  adult  transgressor,  whose  very  ele- 
ment of  existence  is  dissipation,  profligacy,  and  crime.  How  is  the 
swelling  current  to  be  diminished  in  its  volume  and  to  be  narrowed 
in  Its  course  ?  How  is  the  sapling  to  be  made  to  yield  before  it  be- 
comes the  stubborn  plant. 

Our  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  are  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  check  the  current  of  crime  at  its  source  ;  to  bend  the 
young  sapling,  and  to  train  it  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  industry 
and  good  conduct,  instead  of  the  noxious  fruits  of  infamy  and  vice, 

I  have  a  livelv  recollection  of  the  feeling  of  concern  manifested  upoo 
the  question  of  Houses  of  Refuge  and  Reformatories  and  entertained 
by  benevolent  minds,  twenty  years  ago.  I  bad  visited  the  Houses  of 
Refuge  iu  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  had  followed  somewhat  in  the 
track  of  the  late  estimable  William  Crawford,  the  inspector  of  pri> 
sons  for  the  home  district,  and  the  inquiry  then  was—"  What  can  be 
done  to  establish  similar  institutions  in  this  country  ?**  Parkhnrst 
was  the  result  of  that  consideratioa>  js  an  experimental  institution, 
promoted  mainly  by  Mr.  Crawford,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Bev. 
Whitworth  Russell,  and  ( the  then  Captain)  now  Colonel  Jebb.  The 
work  comparatively  slumbered,  so  far  as  to  practical  results,  for  some 
years. 

The  old  Philanthropic  Society,  in  St.  George's  Fields,  Loodon, 
was  doing  in  a  limited  degree  the  work  of  reformation  of  juvenile 
delinquents  ;  but  youthful  criminality  kept  annually  increasing,  and 
no  salutary  and  renovatiug  antidote  was  provided  to  arrest  the  moral 
malady. 
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A  problem  had  to  be  solved ;  the  subject  had  to  be  fully  grappled 
with  ;  betievolent  minds  gave  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  and  there  will,  f  think,  be  but  one  opinion,  that  the  interest- 
ing proceedings  of  the  Birmingham  Conference  of  1851,  with  also  the 
important  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
1852,  upon  juvenile  delinquency  and  neglected  and  vagrant  children, 
gave  a  new  and  increased  impulse  and  direction  to  those  feelings  of 
benevolent  solicitude  which  had  been  cherished  for  tlie  adoption  and 
carrying  out  of  plans  for  youthful  reclamation. 

The  17th  &  18th  Vict.  cap.  86,  of  J  854,  was  the  first  general  legis- 
lative enactment  passed  for  the  general  advancement  of  Keformatoi^ 
establishments,  and  which  so  importantly  supplemented  voluntary  and 
benevolent  efforts,  and  placed  the  institutions  certified  under  its  pro- 
visions upon  a  satisfactory  basis. 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  in  the  first  formation  of  Refor- 
matory and  Industrial  Schools^  there  should  be  at  once  a  complete, 
oess  in  their  general  economy.  Bands  of  benevolent  individuals  de- 
termined upon  establishing  these  preventive  institutions.  Funds  had 
to  be  raised,  buildings  to  oe  provided,  suitable  supervision  and  man- 
agement to  be  procured,  ana  thus  the  managers  or  boards  would 
have  gradually  to  feel  their  way,  and  by  degrees  to  establish  more 
efficiently  their  principles  of  action  in  carryins  on  these  institutions; 
nor  could  a  uniform  principle  of  action  be  well  adopted,  as  is  evident 
— ^place  and  circumstance  having  their  influence  upon  economical  re- 
sults. 

As,  however,  there  is  now  a  number  of  institutions,  reformatory, 
and  industrial,  established,  and  which  have  the  advantage  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  each  other's  operations,  it  may  therefore  not  be 
unprofitable  to  make  some  inquiry  into  their  general  proceedings,  or 
rather  to  make  a  few  contrasts  as  to  the  comparative  economy  of 
several  of  the  leading  Reformatories,  and  also  in  relation  to  several 
Ragged  Industrial  Feeding  Schools.  Such  inquiries  may  present 
views  upon  some  points  as  to  what  to  avoid,  what  to  correct,  or  what 
to  adopt — it  being  a  most  important  element  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  institutions  under  review,  to  accomplish  the  largest  amount  of 
good  at  the  smallest  amount  of  co8t,compatible  with  efiicient  working. 

To  develope  more  fully  the  subject  of  this  paper,  I  propose  to  di- 
rect attention  to  the  following  topics  in  relation  to  Reformatories  and 
Ragged  Schools : — Their  sources  of  income  ;  expenditure  for  super- 
vision ;  maintenance,  and  industrial  results— with  some  suggestions 
and  general  reflections ;  and  be  it  to  the  honour  of  our  country,  that 
so  large  an  amount  of  benevolent  and  voluntary  ac^ency  is  employed 
in  working  out  the  salutary  results  of  these  institutions.  To  this 
voluntary  supervising  agency  may  be  ascribed  that  large  measure  of 
success  which  has  attended  the  means  employed — a  sympathy  not 
purchaseable  by  money.  Enlisted  amongst  those  who  have  taken  a 
foremost  part  in  the  p.^oraotion  of  such  institutions  are  to  be  found 
peers  of  tne  realm,  members  of  parliament,  clergymen,  ministers  of 
religion  of  various  denominations,  the  various  classes  of  professional 
men,  merchants,  and  other  sections  of  the  community  ;  not  passing 
by  the    devoted  labours  of  many  ladies,  who   have  most  earnestly 
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A  problem  had  to  be  solved  ;  the  subject  had  to  be  fully  grappled 
with  ;  benevolent  minds  pave  themselves  t)  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  and  there  will,  I  think,  be  but  one  opinion,  that  the  interest- 
ing proceedings  of  the  Birmingham  Conference  of  1851,  with  also  the 
important  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
1852,  upon  juvenile  delinquency  and  neglected  and  vagrant  children, 

fave  a  new  and  increased  impulse  and  direction  to  those  feelings  of 
enevolent  solicitude  which  had  been  cherished  for  the  adoption  and 
carrying  out  of  plans  for  youthful  reclamation. 

The  17th  &  18th  Vict.  cap.  86,  of  J854,  was  the  first  general  legis- 
lative enactment  passed  for  the  general  advancement  of  Reformatory 
establishments,  and  which  so  importantly  supplemented  voluntary  and 
benevolent  efforts,  and  placed  the  institutions  certified  under  its  pro- 
visions upon  a  satisfactory  basis. 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  in  the  first  formation  of  Refor- 
matory and  Industrial  Schools^  there  should  be  at  once  a  complete- 
ness in  their  general  economy,  Bands  of  benevolent  individuals  de- 
termined upon  establishing  these  preventive  institutions.  Funds  had 
to  be  raised,  buildings  to  be  provided,  suitable  supervision  and  man- 
agement to  be  procured,  and  thus  the  managers  or  boards  would 
have  gradually  to  feel  their  way,  and  by  degrees  to  establish  more 
efficiently  their  principles  of  action  in  carrying  on  these  institutions; 
nor  could  a  uniform  principle  of  action  be  well  adopted,  as  is  evident 
—place  and  circumstance  having  their  influence  upon  economical  re« 
suits. 

As,  however,  there  is  now  a  number  of  institutions,  reformatory, 
and  industrial,  established,  and  which  have  the  advantage  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  each  other's  operations,  it  may  therefore  not  be 
unprofitable  to  make  some  inquiry  into  their  general  proceedings,  or 
rather  to  make  a  few  contntsts  as  to  the  comparative  economy  of 
several  of  the  leading  Reformatories,  and  also  in  relation  to  several 
Rsgged  Industrial  Feeding  Schools.  Such  inquiries  may  present 
views  upon  some  points  as  to  what  to  avoid,  what  to  correct,  or  what 
to  adopt— it  being  a  most  important  element  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  institutions  under  review,  to  accomplish  the  largest  amount  of 
good  at  the  smallest  amount  of  co8t,compatible  with  efiicient  working. 

'To  develope  more  fully  the  subject  of  this  paper,  I  propose  to  di- 
IPsel  Attention  to  the  following  topics  in  relation  to  Reformatories  and 
Begged  Schools: — Their  sources  of  income  ;  expenditure  for  super- 
visions maintenance,  and  industrial  results — with  some  suggestions 
aad  general  reflections ;  and  be  it  to  the  honour  of  our  country,  that 
ao  Utfe  an  amount  of  benevolent  and  voluntary  agency  is  employed 
j%n  working  out  the  salutary  results  of  these  institutions.     To  this 
^Muntarj  supervising  agency  may  be  ascribed  that  large  measure  of 
ambCUB  which  has  attended  the  means  employed — a  sympathy  not 
Mrefaasetble  bv  money.     Enlisted  amongst  those  who  have  taken  a 
fctiwfcost  psrt  m  the  promotion  of  such  institutions  are  to  be  found 
rpaers  of  the  realm,  members  of  parliament,  clergymen,  ministers  of 
'WfiB^fioii  of  various  denominations,  the  various  classes  of  professional 
men,  nerchants,  and  other  sections  of  the  community  ;  not  passing 
bj  the   devoted   labours  of  many   ladies,  who   iiave   most   earnestly 
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aided  in  the  good  work ; — all  these  markiDg  with  beDeyoleat  coocem 
the  welfare  of  the  institutions  under  notice,  and  uniting  for  their  pro* 
motion  and  advancement. 

Important  results  must  attend  such  powerful  and  influential  com- 
binations. 

With  those  who  take  a  practical  part  in  the  working  of  Reformat 
tory  Institutions,  expenditure  is  a  natural  subject  of  inquiry.  What 
the  cost  per  head  of  each  inmate  ?  What  the  amount  per  annum 
for  superintendencCj  &c.  ?  What  towards  self-support  by  labour 
results  ? 

Such  information  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  reference  to  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  institutions ;  with  some  of  these  documents  it 
is  not  easy  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Regarding  seTcral 
establishments,  inquiry  is  stopped  at  the  verv  threshold — no  average 
number  being  given  of  attendance  through  tne  year ;  and  the  various 
kinds  of  outlay  are  so  mixed  up,  that  distinctive  classes  of  expendi- 
ture cannot  be  clearly  defined  for  comparison  with  the  expenditure 
of  other  institutions.  Some  of  the  annual  accounts  end  in  March, 
others  in  June,  others  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  would  be  highly 
desirable  could  a  uniform  system  be  adopted  in  the  classification  of 
the  various  kinds  of  expenditure,  with  the  average  number  of  attend. 
ances  through  the  year.  By  these  means,  comparisons  could  be 
readily  made  as  to  the  economical  working  of  the  institutions.  Out 
of  about  eighty  reports  before  me,  not  one-third  have  furnished 
their  annual  statements  in  a  manner  to  enable  the  writer  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  cost  per  head  of  the  inmates^  of  the  respective 
Reformatories. 

There  is,  however,  sufficient  information  contained  in  the  periodical 
reports  of  some  of  the  institutions  to  indicate  their  comparative  eco- 
nomy. 

The  Red  Hill  Institution  appears  to  present  itself  as  the  starting 
point.  Shice  its  altered  constitution  in  1850^  it  has  become  essenti* 
ally  a  Reformatory  establishment — js  considered  the  Anglo-Mettrar. 
has  received  unequalled  patronage  and  support — and  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  lengthened  experience  of  its  late  resident  chaplain  and 
superintendent,  the  Rev.  S.  Turner. 

Red  Hill  is  presented  to  the  public  attention  as  the  model  Refor- 
matory establishment.  On  this  ground,  and  from  its  general  openu 
tions,  It  is  natural  that  it  should  come  more  especially  under  review. 
and  from  whish  important  information  should  be  obtainable  for  the 
guidance  of  the  inexperienced  as  to  the  necessary  outlay  or  expendi- 
ture in  the  commencing  and  also  in  the  carrying  on  of  similar  insti- 
tutions. 

The  classes  of  expenditure,  for  simplicity  of  arrangemest*  are 
brought  out  under  the  following  heads  : — Salaries,  house  incidentals, 
provisions,  clothing,  and  miscellaneous  charges.  These  respective 
items  will  indicate  the  pro  rato  charge  per  head— a  plan  adopted  with 
much  clearness  in  the  Kings  wood  Reformatory  report. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  proposed  to  notice  the  following  ten  Institu* 
tions: — 
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7.     Kingswood,  Bristol. 
6.    North  Eastern,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

9.  Akbar  Ship,  Liverpool. 

10.  Red  Lodge  (Oirls),  Bristol. 


1.  Red  Hill,  Beigate. 

2.  Glasgow  Beformatory. 

3.  Home  in  the  East,  London. 

4.  Castle  Howard,  near  York. 

5.  Hardwicke,  Gloucester. 

6.  Hampshire  Reformatory. 

The  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditure  only  are  supplied.  No 
particulars  in  details  of  farming  or  manufacturing  operations  are 
given,  but  credit  for  profit  from  labour  when  shown  in  the  account. 

To  preserve  the  text  of  this  paper  in  some  degree  of  consecutive 
order  without  the  interference  of  statistical  and  financial  data,  in  the 
following  ten  Reformatories  I  have  only  presented  the  total  net  cost 
per  inmate,  and  must  refer  for  the  particular  classification  of  items 
of  receipts  and  expenditure  to  note  A,  in  which  will  be  found  the  ab- 
stracts of  annual  statements,  and  also  miscellaneous  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure ut  d!etot7— these  furnishing  an  approximate  view  sufficiently 
near  to  indicate  the  comparative  charges  under  similar  headings,  by 
which  their  economical  relations  may  be  readily  contrasted.  One 
example  only,  as  an  illustration  of  the  classified  form. 

Red  Hill  Reformatory,  Report,  1868«  Average  attendance  in 
1857,  277  boys. 

ORJIIMABY    BBCBZPT8. 

Por  head 
ptr  annuiD. 

£     9.     d,  £     t.    dn 

Subscriptions  and  donations* •••...  433  18  11  I  11     3 

Government  grant    for  maintenance  and 

emigration •••7813    3    4  28  4     1 

County  Association 295  16     1  — 

Parents  and  friends  of  inmates 173     10  0  12    3 

Cr.*' Surplus  of  Farm,  &o." 274  16    1  0  19  10 

EXPBITDITURB. 

£    s,   dm        £    t.    d. 

House  incidentals •...    994    6  3  S  11  5 

Salaries,  wages,  and  provisions 4429  14  0  16  6  3 

Clothing,  washing  and  sewing 867  11  0  3  2  8 

Miacellaneoufl  charges ••    951  11  11  3  8  9 

Net  cost,  £25  4<,  \(kl,  per  annum,  or  9«.  Sd.  per  week. 

Provision  was  also  made  this  year  (1857)  by  the  Redhill  Befor- 
matory  for  the  emigration  of  66  boys,  at  a  cost  of  ;^I374  5s,  6d,  or 
£80  16#.  4d.  per  head.  £147  9«.  Sd.  was  also  expended  in  apprentic- 
ing lads,  but  no  number  is  given. 

*  This  amount  does  not  fairly  indicate  the  average  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions and  donations.  The  two  previous  years  they  were  as 
follows: — 1855,£659  2s.9d.  1856,  annual  subscriptions  and  donations 
less  expenses  of  public  dinner  ;  &c.  £1585  \9s  Sd,  The  report  for 
1857,  refers  to  the  very  liberal  donations  of  iflOOO  per  William 
Oladstone,  Esq.,  the  respected  treasurer  of  the  institution,  for  the 
erection  of  another  house  for  40  inmates,  upon  the  Mettray  family 
principle. 
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No.  I.  Bed  Lodge  Bristol  Refomiatorj.  Report,  16&7.  Average 
attendaocey  1856~JS6  girls.  Net  cost  per  head  per  anniiniy  £14 
5m,  yd.,  or  5s.  Sd.  per  week. 

]No.  2.  Glasgow  Beformatorj.  Report,  1658.  Average  attendance, 
1857 — S82  bojs.  Net  cost  per  nead  per  aimiim,  £15  8«.  9dL  or 
5$,  I  Id.  per  week. 

No.  3.  Hampshire  Beformatorj.  Report,  1856.  Average  attead- 
ance,  1657 — 85  bojs.  Net  cost  per  bead  per  annum  jf  19  5<.  2d!,  or 
7#.  9d.  per  week. 

No*  4.  Hardwicke  (Gloacester)  Reformatory.  Report,  1858* 
Average  attendance,  1857 — 35  bojs.  Net  cost  per  bead  per  annum. 
£20  14«.  3^. 

No.  5.  Home  io  the  East  London.  Report,  1858.  Average  attend- 
ance«  1857—47  boys.  Net  cost  per  head  per  annum,  £21  lit  6tf. 
or  8#.  3^^  per  week. 

No.  6.  The  School  Frigate,  *•  Akbai^'  Report.  1858.  Avtn^e 
attendance,  1856—95  boys.  Net  cost  per  head  per  annnm,  £23  5». 
8^. ,  or  9s.  Id,  per  week. 

No.  7.  North  Eastern  Reformatory,  Report^  1856.  Average 
attendance,  1857 — 64  boys.  Net  cost  per  head  per  annnm,  £23  6t. 
lOd.  or  9t.  Id.  per  week. 

No.  8.  Kingswood  ^Bristol)  Reformatory,  Report,  1657-  Ava>j^ 
attendance,  1856^47  boys.  Net  cost  per  head  per  annum,  ^Z 
17 S'  Sd.,  or  9s  2d.  per  week,  deducting  labour. 

No.  9.  Red  Hill  Reformatory.  Report,  185&  Average  attendance, 
1857-*277  boys.  Net  cost  per  head  per  annum,  i,25  4j;  \0d*  or 
9s.  8d.  per  week. 

No.  10.  Castle  Howard  Reformatory.  Report,  1858.  Average 
attendance,  1856-7,  35  boys.  Net  cost  per  head  per  annnm,  £25  $$• 
3d.,  or  9s.  8d.  per  week. 

The  foregoing  statement  are  the  briefest  references  that  could  be 
given  in  showing  the  cost  per  head  results  of  the  ten  Reformatories. 
The  classified  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  with  the 
miscellaneous  details  as  shown  in  note  A.  will  not  be  considered 
altogether  as  a  perfect  index  of  the  nature  of  the  entire  working  of 
the  reformrtory  system.  The  accounts  in  the  manner  there  supfNied 
are  the  first  which  have  been  furnished  in  a  collected  and  tabulated 
form,  and  are  given  more  as  atampies,  and  as  to  tkeir  czfraf,  bm  an 
approximation  to  what  may  be  deemed  as  the  reeult  of  reformatory 
operations,  and  which  may  be  briefly  ccmimented  upon  under  various 
heads  commencing  with 

SOUaCXS   OV   INCOlfE. — SUnsCBIPTIONS   AVn   DONATIONS. 

Hardwicke,  32/.  13f. ;  Red  Lodge  Oirls'  Reformatory,  160iL  15j.  : 
Kingswood  Bristol  Reformatory,  206/.  11^.;  Home  in  the  Eastt 
409^  Ms.  \\d, ;  Red  Hill,  433/.  8«.  \\d. ;  Hampshire, 502/.  14«. ; 
Castle  Howard.  538/,  8i.  3</. ;  Eastern  Sunderland.  632/.  15#.*7i^. ; 
Akbar  School  Frigate,  1 163/.  0«.  6c/. ;  toUl,  4080/:  As.  2d, 
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9UB8CRlPTiON8    AMD  POWATIONS   PRO   BATA   PPH  HBAD   TOR   T^K 

THAR,    AV£RAOINO    A9    UNPRB. 


Per  head 

Boys 

for 

the  Tear. 

£     B. 

^* 

Glasffow^  382 
Hardwicke^  35 

nil 

0  18 

8 

Red  Hill,  277 

1   11 

3 

Red  Lodge  Girls,  56 

2  17 

5 

KiDgawood^  47 

4    7 

10 

Per  head 

Boys 

• 

for 

the  Year. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

North  Eastern, 

64 

6 

16 

3 

Home  in  the  East,  47 

8 

14 

0 

Akbar  sbip^  95 

12 

4 

10 

Uampshire,  35 
Castle  Howard, 

14 

7 

S 

35 

15 

16 

6 

It  will  be  perceived  there  is  considerable  difference  in  jthe  amounts 
received,  the  lowest  bein?  at  the  rate  of  18«.  6t/.  per  head,  the  high- 
est, 15/.  165.  6<i.  per  head.  The  sum  total  of  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions for  the  ten  Reformatories  is  4080/.  45.  2d.  or  at  the  average 
rate  of  3/.  I65.  \d*  per  head  per  annum,  for  1075  inmates^  as  indicated 
in  the  table. 

It  may  be  urged  that  taking  the  reports  for  one  year  is  scarcely 
a  fair  criterion  as  to  the  amount  of  benevolent  contributions  to  the 
respective  institutions  noticed ;  but  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  year 
quoted  is  as  fair  for  one  institution  as  another  ;  and  the  same  objec- 
tion might  be  urged  against  the  selection  of  any  particular  year. 
The  pnnciple  adopted  has  been  to  give  a  transcript  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  latest  reports  obtainable,  whatever  results  they 
might  show,  either  favourable  or  otherwise. 

SOURCES    or   IMCOMB.^-THE    TRBASURT — THR     COMMITTEE    OF   PRIYT 

COUNCIL   ON   EDUCATION, 

From  the  Treasury, — Home  in  the  East,  205/.  3#.  *Jd,  ;  Hardwicke, 
631/.  95.  Sd. ;  North  Eastern,  1121/.  155. ;  Hampshire,  438/.  195.  3d. ; 
Kingswood,  838/,  155.  Id.  ;  Akbar,  Liverpool,  1995/.  25.  9i/. ;  Castle 
Howard,  627/.  II5.  9d. ;  Red  Lodge,  874^  IO5.  $  Glasgow  Reforma- 
tory, 4986/.  85.  5^. ;  Red  hill,  7813/.  3s.  4</. 

From  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  education. — Hardwicke, 
61/,  ll5.  2d.;  Castle  Howard,  95/.  175.  lid.;  Home  in  the  East- 
322/.  95.  3^. ;  Red  Lodge,  76/.  65.  8d. ;  Kingswood,  98/.  25. ;  Glas- 
gow Reformatory,  1792/.  I65. ;  North  Eastern,  95/. ;  Akbar  Ship* 
273/.  75.  ed. 

Total  Sums  received  from  "  The   Treasury**  and   Committee  0/ 

Privy  Council  on  Education, 


Per  hcRd 

Per  head 

Boys 

,      for 
the  Year. 
X    5.    d. 

Boys 

for 

the  Year, 

£   s.    4. 

Home  in  the  East,  47 

11    14     3 

Kingswood,  47 

19  18     4 

Hampshire  Refor- 

Castle Howard, 

35 

20  13     6 

matory,  35 
Red  Lodge  Girls,  56 

12  10     0 

North  Eastern, 

64 

20  16     3 

16    9     4 

Akbar  Ship,  95 

23  17     5 

Glaseow,  382 
Hardwicke,  35 

17  14     2 

Red  Hill,  277 

28    4     I 

19  15     7 

Xii  THB  IRISH    QtrARTBRLY  EETIKW. 

The  Treasury  allowance  is  the  main  element  of  support  to  the 
Reformatory  system,  and  rery  properly  so.  It  could  ncTer  he  ex- 
pected that  both  the  cost  and  the  supervision  of  the  Touthful  delin- 
quents of  the  country  were  to  be  thrown  upon  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  the  voluntary  agency  of  the  benevolent  portions  of  the 
community.  Voluntary  benevolence  commenced,  and  has  larg«'y 
carried  out,  the  lone-needed  operations  of  our  Reformatory  Institu- 
tions, and  the  Legislature  both  timelv  and  wisely  supplement  their 
benevolent  effort  bv  the  provisions  of  the  17  &18  Vict.  cap.  86,  uuder 
the  power  of  which  7«.  per  week  per  inmate,  or  18/.  4<.  per  annum, 
is  paid  by  the  State  to  dniy-certiiied  Reformatories. 

The  amount  furnished  by  the  government  to  the  ten  Reformatories 
was  19^534^  13«.  9d,,  or  at  the  rate  of  18/.  4«.  Id.  per  institution, 
(or  a  very  near  approximation  in  the  average  number  of  the  treasury 
allowance),  and  2815/.  \0s.  Bd.,  or  21  \2s,  \0d.  per  head,  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  making  a  total  amount  of 
22, 349/.  18j.8<f.,  or  20/.  \6s,  per  head  per  annum.  There  is  a  great  dis- 
parity in  the  amounts  received  from  the  sources  referred  to.  The  lowest 
amount  received  from  the  Treasury  is  4/.  7s,  3d,,  ranging  to  28/. 
4j.  Id.  per  head  per  annum. 

There  are  those  who  refer  disparagingly  to  the  operations  of  vol- 
untary benevolence,  because  it  has  not  been  enabled  to  afford  entire 
support  to  the  preventative  institutions  under  review.  Without  en- 
tering upon  the  general  question,  as  to  what  voluntary  effort  should 
do,  or  what  may  be  considered  as  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  its 
operations,  it  might  as  well  b^  expected  that  voluntary  effort  should 
supply  the  means  to  provide  for  the  police  of  the  country,  or  for  the 
sustentation  of  our  Gaols.  Reformatories  are  places  of  detention 
for  youthful  criminal;  but  their  regime  and  discipline  are  better 
adapted  than  those  of  our  Gaols  to  accomplish  the  true  intent  of  salu- 
tary punitive  treatment,  viz. — the  reclamation  of  the  offender ;  and 
happily,  under  the  Reformatory  system,  there  is  a  combination  of  in- 
fluences peculiarly  suited  to  the  attainment  of  that  object^  which  our 
common  gaol  system  does  not  and  cannot  supply. 

There  is  another  subjectj  under  the  head  of  "  receipts,**  to  which 
reference  may  be  made.  It  is  the  quota  contributed  by  parents  of 
inmates  of  Reformatories,  which  appear  under  two  clasincations — 
voluntary  and  compulsory. 

PARENTS    AMD   FRIENDS. 

Red  Hill,  Reigate 

Home  in  the  Last 

Hampshire  ••• 

Kingswood  ...  •••  ...  «.. 

North  Eastern 

Red  Lodge  ...  ...  ...  ... 

j£327    9    I 

PARENTS   BT   COMPCLSORY    PAYMENTS. 

Red  Lod^e,  per  H.  M.,  Inspector  of  Reformatories, £44    7    0 

Akbar  Ship  School,  per  magistrates*  order, 35    2    6 

X79    9    6 


...£173 

0 

0 

...     84 

9 

6 

...     39 

2 

0 

...     11 

2 

4 

...       1 

13 

6 

...     18 

1 

9 
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Or  a  total  of  406/.  18#.  7d.,  beings  upon  the  entire  number  1075, 
an  average  ratio  of  7s.  Id.  per  head  per  annum,  or  less  than  2d,  p«r 
week. 

The  enforcement  of  parental  obligations  to  support  their  own  off- 
spring is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  carrving  out  the 
Keformatorj  system  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pecuniary 
results  of  that  enforcement,  as  shown  above,  are  so  ezcessivelj  di- 
minutive. There  are  profligate  and  abandoned  parents  (as  may  not 
be  unfrequently  seen  by  the  police  reports  in  the  public  prints),  that 
appear  to  claim  a  right  to  send  their  neglected  children  to  Reforma- 
tory institutions ;  and  it  will  well  become  the  executive  boards  of 
managers  of  Reformatories  to  aid  in  every  possible  way  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  following  clause,  in  the  17  &  18  Vict,  cap,  87f 
sec,  2,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

'Mn  every  case  in  which  any  juvenile  offender  shall  be  detained  in 
a  Reformatory  School,  under  the  said  Act,  the  parent  or  step-parent, 
if  of  sufficient  ability,  shall  be  liable  to  contribute  to  his  support  and 
maintenance,  a  sum  not  exceeding  £i\e  shillings  a  week  ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  in  England  and  Wales  for  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,    • 
upon  the  complaint  of  any  person  authorized  by  one  of  her  Majesty's 
principal  Secretaries  of  State,  to  take  proceeaings  in  that  behalf,  to 
summon  the  parent  or  step-parent,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  exa- 
mine into  his  or  her  ability,  and  (if,  on  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  they  think  fit),  to  make  an  order  on  him  or 
her  for  such  weekly  payment,  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  week, 
as  they  think  reasonable,  during  the  whole  or  any  part  of  tne  deten-    ' 
tion  of  such  juvenile  offender  m  such  Reformatory  School ;  such 
payment  to  be  made  at  such  times  as  by  such  order  may  be  directed, 
to  the  person  so  authorized  to  take  proceedings  as  aforesaid ; .  or  to 
such  person  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  from  tliiie  to  time,  appoint 
to  receive  the  same ;  and  by  him  to  be  accounted  for  and  paid  as  the 
Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  may  direct." 

In  the  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  shown  the 
amounts  compulsorily  received  by  weekly  payments,  ftom  the  parents 
of  Reformatory  inmates,  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  Reforjnatory  Inspector, 
and  previously  by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Birmingham : — 

Number  of  parents  against  whom  authority  has  been  taken 
for  proceeding,  from  81st  March,  1857,  ending  31st 
March,  1858.       ...  •*.  ...  ...  ...    605 

Number  of  such  parents  under  contribution  the  31  st 
March,  1858.       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    292 

Amount  of  contributions  received  during  the  twelve 
months,  ending  March  31st  X'629  12    8 

Of  the  605  persons  against  whom  proceedings  were  authorized,  16 
resided  in  London,  106  in  Manchester,  47  in  Birmingham,  24  in 
Leeds,  15  in  Newcastle,  14  in  Hull,  and  the  remainder,  in  Sheffield, 
Bolton,  Huddersfield,  Ash  ton,  Staly  bridge,  Coventry,  Bedford,  Nor- 
wich, Bristol,  Falmouth,  &c. ;  in  all,  53  places. 

The  amount  received  is  629/.  \2s,  8d.,  at  the  rate  of  5d.  per  week 
per  head. 
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It  is  not  so  much  the  large  amount  (although  profligate  pareots 
should  not  he  spared),  obtainable  Arom  the  parents,  as  its  being  exten- 
sively  known  amongst  the  dissolute  class,  that  thej  are  not,  with  im- 
punity, to  cast  their  children  upon  the  public  without  being  liable  for 
their  support — that  eitheir  to  pay  or  go  to  prison  is  before  them. 

This,  aeterminedly  carried  out,  may  have  a  deterring  influence. 

The  items  of  expenditure,  under  the  various  classifications  shown 
in  the  statements  given,  will  not  fail  to  receive  attention.  A  discreet 
economy  should  pervade  all  institutions  such  as  those  under  notice; 
but  no  specific  rule  can  be  laid  down.  There  are  general  charges 
which  are  more  or  less  incidental  to  locality  and  circumstance ;  bat 
in  the  "  maintenance"  economy  much  depends  upon  the  governor  or 
matron  of  the  institution,  as  to  a  due  regard  to  economise,  both  as  to 
the  purchase  and  consumption  of  the  articles  for  maintenance.  la  the 
expenditure,  <*  provisions"  form  a  prominent  feature,  and  under 
this  head,  there  will  also  be  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  amounts ; 
but  as  some  institutions  board  portions  (or  it  may  be  the  whole)  of 
their  officers  and  staffs,  thus  lessening  in  amount  the  salaries  and 
wages'  ratios,  and  proportionably  increasing  the  '*  provisions*'  ex- 
penses, it  is,  therefore,  deemed  more  fair  to  take  under  a  distinct  beid, 
these  two-fold  classes  of  expenditure,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
relative  ratios  of  each  kind  of  expenditure  of  each  respective  insti- 
tution : — 

Salaries,  Waobs,  and  Pbotisions. 


Names. 


Glasgow  Reformatorj   • 
Red  Lodge,  Bristol  (Girls) 

Hampshiret  Bristol 

Hardwlcke,  Gloucester . . . 

Kingswood,  Bristol 

Home  in  the  East,  London 
North-Eastem,  Newcastle- 

on-Tyno 

Red  Hill,  Relgate 

Akbar  Frigate,  Llrerpool  . 
Castle  Howard,  near  York 


882 
56 
35 
35 
47 
47 

64 

277 

95 

85 


£    $.  4 

799  15  0 
155  16  6 
236  6  0 
107  0  0 
285  1  0 
408  17  11 


441  17 

1187    5 

711  18 

261  15 


£    s.  d 

2  7    7 

2  15 
6  7 

3  1 
6  1 
8  14 


7 
7 
8 

4 


6  17  11 

014    5    0 

9  lo! 

9    7 


Prorlslona. 


1 


£    *.  d. 

2169  14  4 

312  10  6 

193  13  6 

818  19  2 

379    9  5 

820  16  8 

678  17  1 

3342    9  2 

899  12  8 

342    3  5 


Per 

Head. 

for  the 

Tear. 


Totals, 
forSalarid^ 
Wages,  and 
ProTtaioas. 


£  t.  d. 
6    5  11 

5  11    7 

6  10    6 
9     1  11 

8  14 
6  16    6 

9  0    9 
12     1    3 

9    9    4 
9   15    6 


£    $.  d 

S265  4  41 
46S  7 
429  19 
425  9 
665  10 
729  14 


Per 
Hesd. 
fortlie 
Tesr. 


1020    5  3 

4539  14  2 

1611  10  5 

503  18  9 


£  i^i, 

7  7  « 

8  7  i 

a  1 

12    8  9 

14  2 

15  10 


611 

2 

5 


i 

i 


15  18  I 

16  6  i 

16  19  } 

17  i  • 


The  preceding  tahle,  it  will  be  perceived,  ranges,  for  salaries  and 
wages  and  provisions  from  71,  It.  6d,  to  17i.  5s.  per  head  per  inmate: 
the  Glasgow  Reformatory,  an  old-established  one  (1838),  with  its 
large  number  of  382  ;  and  the  Castle  Howard  Reformatorj,  of  re- 
cent establishment  (1855),  with  only  35  inmates. 


PROFIT    FOB   LABOUR. 


A  brief  notice  only  need  be  taken  of  this  item.  The  following  are 
the  results,  as  drawn  from  the  respective  reports ;  and  as  there  is 
somewhat  of  perplexity  in  defining,  with  distinctness,  the  labour  pro- 
fit  of  the  field  and  the  workshop,  the  following  most  be  considered 
about  as  near  an  approximation  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  state- 
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ments  fttraished.  The  reports  of  succeeding  ^ears,  it  is  hoped,  will 
famish  these  labour  results  with  more  clearness.  The  following 
are  the  amounts  for  the  year  of  the  respective  institutions : 

Kingswood,  7/.  2f.  9d* ;  Castle  Howard,  102. 19^.  6d, ;  Hampshire, 
13/.  m.  2d. ;  Red  Lodge,  30/.  15^.  3d, ;  Home  in  the  East,  54/. 
\6s.  Id. ;  Hardwicke,  55/.  Of.  6^  ;  North  Eastern,  56/.  17«.  10</  ; 
Akbar  Ship,  Liverpool,  95/.  17*.  Hrf.  j  Red  Hill,  274/.  16«.  \d.\ 
Glasgow  Reformatory,  616/.  10^.  bd. 

The  folowing  gives  pro  rata  **  profit  from  labour,"  results  per  head 
for  the  year ; — 


. 

Per  head 

Per  head 

for  the  year. 

for  the  year. 

Boys. 

£    B,  d. 

Boys, 

£  s.    d. 

Kingswood,           47 

0    2  11 

Red  Hill,            277 

0  18    9 

Castle  Howard,    35 

0    6    6 

Akbar  Ship,          95 

1     0    2 

Hampshire,           35 
Red  Lodge  East,  56 

0    7  10 

Home  in  the  East  47 

I     3    5 

0  110 

Hardwicke,           35 

1   11     5 

North  Eastern,    64 

0  17    9 

Glasgow,             382 

1   12    3 

Some  reformatories  might  be  referred  to,  showing  a  loss  in  the 
labour  result.  All  the  above  are  on  the  credit  side  of  the  accounts  in 
their  respective  degrees. 

Industrial  labour  is  a  branch  of  Reformatory  economy,  to  be  en- 
couraged and  promoted  as  much  as  possible ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  de* 
termine  the  class  of  employment  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  refor- 
matory detenu,  or  profitable  to  the  institution.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  the  ages  and  peculiar  class  of  children  brought  under 
the  influence  of  Reformatory  discipline.  In  the  Red  Hill  report  for 
1858,  is  shown  the  ages  of  young  persons  admitted  for  1857iaad  illus- 
trates the  class  to  be  wrought  upon ; — 

1  4  22  29  40  34  4 


8        8  to  10      11  to  12      12  to  13       18  to  14       14  to  15       over  15 

There  is  not  only  their  morally  degraded  state,  but  alao,  with 
many,  their  physical  condition  has  to  be  regarded.  From  the  ages 
indicated,  will  it  not  appear  that  there  must  be  combined  in  the 
Reformatory  Institutions  the  moral  training  of  the  School,  as  well 
as  the  employment  of  the  workshops  and  the  farm?  A  regime 
truly  calculated  to  promote  the  best  intention  of  the  promo- 
ters of  the  Reformatory  svstem,  in  the  reclamation  of  the  youth- 
ful transgressor,  and  to  nt  him  for  obtaining,  by  honest  industry,  his 
own  support,  either  in  this  country,  or  in  some  distant  region. 

In  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  few  Reformatory  Institutions  to 
which  some  attention  has  been  directed,  there  is  much  to  encourage : 
but  there  is  a  very  material  element  in  connection  with  their  opera* 
tions  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  great  importance  of  re- 
taining in  connexion  with  such  Institutions,  the  voluntary  tuptrvinng 
agenq/,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  It  is 
the  vital  influence  which  permeates  throughout  ail  the  organizations 
and  arrangements  of  Reformatory  managements  to  a  degree  so  salu« 
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tary  and  advantaffeous.  Withdraw  the  warm-hearted  earnest  leal 
of  the  devoted  Tolantarv  frieodsj  from  the  aaperTision  of  our  Befor- 
matories,  and  they  would  become  mere  places  of  deteiition«  but  Ktlle 
better  than  ff aola,  for  the  youthful  delinaueDtf  instead  of  what  they  are 
pre-eminenuy  proving  to  be— ^^ouses  of  reform^— a  blessing  to  their 
inmates-— and  an  extended  benefit  to  the  community. 

GERMAN  P&IS0N8. 

At  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Ptoiikh 
tiou  of  Social  Science,  a  paper,  b^  the  Recorder  of  Binning- 
ham,  "  On  the  Treatment  of  Cnminals  in  certain  States  of 
Germany,**  was  read  by  Lord  BrouohaH9  in  tlic  absence  of 
the  writer.  In  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  HiU 
made  a  short  visit  to  Germany,  and  the  promptiugs  of  bis 
philanthropic  nature  induced  him  to  render  the  temporary  re- 
lease from  the  cares  of  his  judicial  o£5ce  subservient  to  tba  in* 
terests  of  humanity,  by  an  endeavour  to  extend  our  knowledge 
in  respect  to  the  position  of  the  convict  question  in  that  coon- 
try.  The  results  were  described  in  the  communication  before 
mentioned^  which  has  been  printed,  together  with  the  interior 
cutory  observations  of  the  noble  and  learned  reader,  for  pri- 
vate circulation.  Mr.  Hill,  in  bis  valuable  work,  enlilled 
"  Suggestions  for  the  Repression  of  Crime/'  and  the  refxifflsof 
Parliamentary  committees,  had  directed  attention  to  the  sac* 
cessful  system  of  discipline  pursued  for  many  yeara  by  Gover- 
nor Obermaier  in  the  State  rrison,  at  Munich ;  aad  the  pcm- 
cipal  motive  of  his  recent  encjuirias  appears  to  have  been  to 
test  the  validity  of  certain  objections  urged  against  it  by  Dr. 
Mittermaier,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law  at  the  Universily  of 
Heidelberg,  in  a  recent  publication  on  the  subject  of  "  Prison 
Improvements.''  Mr.  Hill  found,  from  intercourse  with  him, 
that  the  Professor's  adverse  strictures  were  not  based  upon 

Srsonal  observation,  but  in  part  upon  *'  hearsay,"  and  in  part 
:ewise  upon  the  discussion  of  documents  submitted  to  the 
Bavarian  Legislature*  Mr.  Hill,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  not  disposed  lo  accept  such  questionable  testimony,  and 
accordingly  he  betook  himself  to  the  Gaol  at  Munic  h,  a 
searching  examination  at  which  vindicated  the  encomiams 
passed  upon  it : — 


«<  The  great  end  which  the  OoTernor  parsnes  wiHi  miweiried 
assiduity  is  the  reformation  of  his  prisoners.  To  effect  this  olgect. 
he  engages  them  is  manual  labour,  applied  tp  various  arts  and 
manufactures  ;  so  as  to  employ  each  individual  according  to  his  pre* 
habits  of  life,  or  his  capacity,  mental  and  bodily.   The  prtsooeri 
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ftre  urged  to  industry  and  good  conduct  by  rewards  and  punishments. 
So  far  as  the  law  permitsi  their  treatment  is  mild,  and  the  Qovernor 
aims  to  act  more  by  encouragement  than  by  severity.  Kindness  as 
distinguished  from  indulgence,  is  the  characteristic  of  his  regulations. 
Indeed,  the  law  in  Bavaria  is  sufficiently  harsh.  The  terms  of  im- 
prisonment are  of  enormous  length.  Two  prisoners  were  brought  in 
from  a  distant  gaol  while  I  was  present.  One  had  been  twenty  years 
in  confinement,  the  other  twenty-four.  To  come  under  the  care  of 
Obermaier  must,  if  I  may  judge  from  their  appearance,  be  a  happy 
change  for  them.  Their  countenance  and  bearmg  were  those  of  men 
from  whom  life  had  been  almost  crushed  out  by  a  routine  of  gloomy 
and  monotonous  existence.  Much  to  the  Governor's  regret,  his 
prisoners  wear  chains ;  his  power  of  rewarding  exemplary  conduct 
being  limited  to  a  diminution  of  the  weight  of  these  revolting  appen- 
dages.  In  rare  instances,  however,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct 
long  continued,  individuals  are  relieved  of  their  chains  by  royid  com- 
mand. 

*His  prison  answers  in  some  respects  to  the  convict  prisons  of 
Bngland  and  Ireland.  None  of  the  inmates  remain  for  a  less  term 
than  six  years.  After  that  period,  a  certain  limited  discretion  is 
allowed  to  him  of  recommendkig  well*cimdttcted  prisoners  for  pardon, 
which  recommendations  are  always  acted  upon  by  the  authorities. 
Notwithstanding  the  rigors  imposed  by  the  law,  manr  of  the  prisoners 
appeared  healthy,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  had  lost  that  re- 
pulsive expression  which  marks  the  face  of  the  criminal  in  the  lower 
stages  of  discipline." 

So  far  no  controversy  arises  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Professor!  .but  the  latter,  in  coinmou  with  other  influential 
persons,  is  the;  advocate  of  the  separate  system,  which  the  for- 
mer is  not'  Nor,  indeed,  has  he  the  means  of  adopting  it  were 
he  so  disposed^  the  Bavarian  Ministry  having  avowed  their  inabi- 
lity to  incur  the  expense  which  the  proposed  change  would 
entail.  Mr.  HilFs  own  views  are  in  fs^vour  of  a  middle  course. 
He  says : — 

"  To  separate  the  prisoner  from  his  fellows  at  the  commencement  of 
his  incarceration  is,  I  hold^  most  desirable;  nor  would  I  aWe  him 
associates  until  both  he  and  they  had  manifested  a  steady  desire  for 
self*improvement,  and  a  capacity  for  acting,  to  some  extent,  on  their 
better  aspirations.  But  looking  upon  him  as  hereafter  to  be  returned 
to  society,  I  cannot  believe  it  wise,  and  herein  Dr.  Mi ttermaier  agrees 
with  me,  to  deprive  him  of  companions  up  to  the  moment  when  be  is 
again  launchea  into  the  world — a  period  at  which  he  will  be  called 
upon  all  at  once  to  resist,  by  his  own  strength,  influences  from  which 
he  has  been  artificially  guarded  for  years,  and  to  resume  the  fulfil- 
ment of  social  duties  so  long  suspended." 

The  Governor,  moreover,  is  accused  of  having  recourse  to 
the  practice  of  espionage,  because  he  holds  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
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tlie  prisoners  to  inform  hiuj  of  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
their  fellows.  Such  iuformatiou  being  given,  he  proceeds  to 
a  public  examination  of  the  case  in  the  nature  of  a  trial,  aud 
the  accused  is  convicted  or  acquitted  according  to  Ihe  evidence; 
no  benefit  whatever  accruing  to  the  accuser  for  executing  his 
invidious  office.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  reveagefo! 
feelings  to  which  the  regulation  is  calculated  to  give  rise,  be- 
cause in  the  course  of  the  fourteen  years  during  which  it  has 
been  acted  upon,  three  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the 
accused  lias  risen  upon  the  accuser  and  murdered  him ;  bat 
Mr.  Hill  does  not  see  anything  very  conclusive  in  the  fact  of 
such  a  number  of  cases  of  extreme  violence  having  occutied  io 
that  length  of  time,  in  an  establishment  containing  from  550 
to  600  convicts.  Mr.  Hill  justly  remarks  that  here  the  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  a  spy  system — "  advantage  operating  by  way 
of  bribe  upon  the  accuser,  whereby  a  motive  is  created  to  in* 
veigle  the  accused  into  the  commission  of  an  offence,  or  to 
fabricate  evidence  against  him  in  order  to  sustain  a  fake 
charge" — is  absent.     He  adds  :— 

"  That  such  a  regulation  does  not  become  a  dead  letter,  finmislKf 
to  my  mind  cogent  evidence  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  prison  is  high. 
To  suppose  that  an  individual  prisoner  onbribed,  and  yet  not  im- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  duty,  he  having  no  other  possible  motive,  persoiul 
spite  excepted,  would  step  out  from  the  throng  to  denounce  a  com- 
rade, is  to  suppose  that  he  would  encounter  the  scorn  and  hatred  of 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  without  anj  motive.  Before  be 
moves  be  will  require  the  support  of  public  opinion,  which  will  be 
against,  and  not  with  him,  unless  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  geoenl 
body  is  in  favour  of  the  proceeding  which  he  is  about  to  comraeoce  ; 
hU  public  being  composed  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  If  this  be  the  true 
light  in  which  to  regard  the  regulation  in  question,  it  shoaM  be 
looked  upon  not  as  an  objection  to  the  Governor's  discipline,  bat  ss 
an  invaluable  test  of  efficiency  in  the  moral  training  of  the  prisoners. 
And  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  first  indicatioo  of  the  tone  havinf 
become  relaxed  would  be  that  the  Grovernor  and  his  officers  were  left 
to  find  out  delinquents  by  their  own  unaided  efforts." 

From  answers  with  which  Mr.  Hill  waalivo  years  ago  fur- 
nished by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  ift  appears  t£at  the 
average  of  reformed  prisoners  is  from  seventy  to  eighty  per 
cent. — "  perhaps  more."  He  believes  tliat  these  iigures  do 
uot  differ  materially  from  the  truth ;  and  assuming  that  the 
success  which  is  officially  cl&troed  for  the  traioing  of  the 
Munich  prison  has  been  established,  he  thinks  that  we  msj 
look  upon  the  Governor's  practice  as  a  long  series  of  expen- 
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ments  in  reformatory  training,  of  great  valae  in  aiding  ui  to 
separate  the  essential  conditions  of  reformation  from  those 
which  are  either  merely  accidental,  or  at  best  only  auxiliary, 
or  what  are  demanded  by  some  pecnliarity  arising  out  of  the 
race,  or  jiation,  or  class,  to  which  the  prisoners  may  belong. 

The  following  translation  of  a  passage  in  Professor  Mitter- 
maier's  book  is  given  by  Mr.  Hill  in  an  appendix  : — 

"  As  to  recent  improvements,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  two 
special  institutions  have  been  erected  for  juvenile  criminals,  and  that 
at  the  house  for  compulsory  labour  at  Kaishein,  the  following  system 
has  been  snccessAilly  introduced.  Prisoners  who  had  behaved  well, 
and  whose  term  of  imprisonment  will  expire  in  from  four  to  ten 
months,  are  put  to  agricultural  labour  with  the  use  of  the  spade  ;  and 
again,  about  fifty  prisoners  have,  for  the  last  four  years  been  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements;  this 
system  has  so  good  an  effect  upon  the  health,  and  also  upon  the 
morals  of  the  prisoners,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  country  around,  such 
prisonors  as  have  been  employed  either  in  agricultural  laboursT,  or  in 
the  manufaoture  of  machines,  are  gladly  taken  into  service*  and 
confidence  rises  so  much  the  higher  as  but  few  instances  of  relapse 


occur." 


The  following  passage  from  Mr.  HilFs  paper  is  most  inter- 
esting; to  those  who  had  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
paper  read  by  Lord  Brougham,  it  will  be  doubly  interesting; 
as  being  the  part  at  which,  when  he  had  come  to  the  reading 
of  it,  the  genuine  man  broke  oiit,  and  the  v^terau  worker  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  was  oyercome  by  the  detail  of  noble 
self-denial,  and  of  entire  devotion  to  good  works  in  aid  of  the 
fallen  feUow-man.     Mr.  Hill  writes  as  follows  :-— 

<'  Although  1  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  other  prisons,  I  had 
the  great  advantage  of  two  long  interviews  with  Dr.  Wichern,  the 
distinguished  founder  of  the  Bai^e  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  whom  the 
Kinff  of  Prussia  has  lately  appointedChtef  Inspector  of  Gaols  through- 
out his  dominions.  The  difficulties  in  Prussia,  arising  out  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  punishments  and  prisons,  and  the  present  state  of 
opinion  among  official  men*  are  such  as  to  offer  very  serious  obstacles 
to  improvement.  Dr.  Wichern*  however,  has  struck  out  a  most 
happy  expedient  for  gradually  introducing  the  required  changes.  At 
the  Rauhe  Haus,  in  addition  to  the  juvenile  outcasts  of  both  sexes 
who  are  cherished  in  this  establishmenti  Dr.  Wichern  opens  its  doors 
to  earnest  and  disinterested  young  men,  who  seek  him  with  the  inten- 
tion of  devoting  their  lives  to  the  good  of  others.  .Members  of  this 
body,  who  feel  a  vocation  to  Reformatory  labours,  he  sends,  after  a 
training  of  three  vears,  to  the  Prussian  gaols  to  fill  the  inferior  offices 
within  their  walls  as  vacancies  occur.  TLey  reject  no  duties,  how- 
ever servile,  attached  to  the  post  to  which   they  may  be  appointed. 
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They  are  instructed  to  act  od  the  minds  and  hearts  ^f  the  prisoners  ; 
hut  rather  by  kindliness  of  manner,  and  by  the  example  of  self-sacri- 
fice  and  unsullied  moral  conduct,  than  bj  precept  or  exhortation, 
which  mififht  be  deemed  an  encroachment  on  offices  filled  bj  others. 

Dr.  Wichern  has  a  lively  and,  I  trust,  a  well-founded  belief,  that 
the  unassuming  labours  of  these  devoted  men,  all  acting  under  the 
impulse  of  strong  religious  con victionSj  will  work  a  silent  ameliora- 
tion in  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  intercourse  between  the  prisoner 
and  those  under  whose  controul  he  is  placed,  by  proving  the  superior 
efficacy  of  gentle  treatment  as  compared  with  harshness  of  detnean- 
our  ;  and  thus  a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  a  gradually  arising  super- 
structure, combining  all  which  a  wise  benevolence  can  desire.  It  is 
impossible  to  contemplote  so  noble  an  enterprise  without  emotion. 
Doubtless  it  will  have  the  cordial  wishes  of  this  audience  for  its  tri- 
umphant success  !** 

Photographs  as  a  means  oy  discoverino  runawats 
FROM  Gaols  and  Rbformatories — It  has  frequently  been 
urged  upon  the  consideration  of  Magistrates  and  Jadges,  and  in- 
deed we  might  add  upon  the  Legislature^  that  if  Pbotographs  were 
taken  of  those  sent  to  Gaol  or  to  Beformatones  on  admission, 
very  considerable  good  would  resnlt  from  the  practirc.  Kxst, 
the  child  or  man  would  see  what  he  was  when  he  entered,  and 
by  comparing  himself  six  months  or  twelve  months  later  with 
what  he  was  at  the  time  of  entrj,  he  would  judge  for  himself, 
if  well  disposed,  bow  well  designed  was  the  ssystem  under  whidi 
he  had  been  placed.  If  amr  doubt  this  statement,  they  need 
only  apply  to  our  friend,  Mr.  Driver,  of  the  Belvedere  Cres- 
cent School,  Hungerford  Bridge,  and  his  pbotographs  and  his 
experiences  will  sooa^  explain  the  whole  theory.  Miss  Car- 
penter, too,  can  through  her  experiences  at  the  lied  Lodge, 
prove  the  value  of  the  photographs. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  case  of  Reformatories,  that  those 
photographs  are  valuable  :  they  are  still  more  important  in  the 
case  of  adult  criminals.  Mr.  Recorder  Hill  thus,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Transportation  Committee  of  1856,  explained 
the  whole  scheme,  and  gave  to  it  its  true  value  and  position. 

**  1794.  Mr.  jMonckt&n  MUnes,^  Would  it  se^m  to  you  prohable  that 
the  police  could  'trace  out  accurately  the  locality  of  these  ticket-of. 
leiive  men  with  the  very  lixnitted  araount  of  surveillance  which  is  at 
present  exercised  with  regard  to  them  ?-.  I  think  not ;  but  I  hardlr 
think  that  it  is  the  want  of  surveillance  which  is  the  great  eiil;  I 
think  I  can  explain  ho^  the  difficulty  really  arises,  and  it  appears  to 
me  to  he  thus.  For  the  purpose  of  clearness  1  will  compare  oar 
country  with  France.  The  criminal  statistics  of  France,  as  the 
honourable  JII«niber  probably  knows,  are  very  full  and  accurate ;  ours 
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are  anything  but  full,  and  I  fear  anything  but  accurate.    In  France 
they  have  had  for  many  years  a  very  perfect  registration  of  births ; 
the  name  of  the  new-born  child  is  not  only  registered  but  the  names 
of  his  father  and  mother.     It  is  therefore  practically  impossible  to 
make  any  great  use  of  aliases  in  Franccj  and,  in  point  of  fact,  I  learn 
from  Monsieur  Demetz,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  very  fully  upon 
this  subject,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  any  person  in 
France.     If  he  is  apprehended  they  ask  him  who  he  is;  if  they  have 
any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  answer  they  write  to  his  place  of  birth, 
and  if  they  6nd  he  deceives  them  they  keep  him  in  confinement,  but 
do  not  put  him  upon  his  trial  until  they  have  ascertained  who  he 
really  is ;   having  ascertained  who  he  really  is,  they  then  write  to 
Paris,  where  all  the  criminal  statistics  are  drawn  mto  a  focus,  and 
they  learn  what  the  French  call  his  antecedents ;  that  is  to  sayt  they 
know  how  many  times  he  has  been  convicted,  and  probably  a  great 
deal  more  about  him  than  the  dry  facta  of  his  previous  convictions. 
But  in  England  our  system  of  registration  of  births  has  not  been  in 
operation  for  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  us  to  do  that,  and  if  it  were 
80  we  do  not  draw  into  a  focus  at  present   all  the   information 
respecting  criminals  all  over  England,  so  that  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble by  application  at  any  office,  nor  probably  at  any  namber  of  offices, 
to  obtain  the  information  which  is  given  in  France.     In  the  absence 
of  this  power,  which  cannot  be  created  all  at  once,  for  the  registers 
must  have  time  to  grow  old,  and  Lord  Brougham's  Bill  to  establish 
a  system  of  collecting  and  classifying  judicial  statistics   must  have 
time  to   be  passed  and  worked  upon,  I  have  suggested,   but  the 
suggestion  has  not  been  adopted,  this  expedient.     Captain  Gardiner, 
the  ingenious  and  excellent  governor  of  the  Bristol  gaol,  has  pos-* 
sessed  himself  of  a  photographic  apparatus,  with  which  he  takes  the 
likeness  of  every  one  of  his  prisoners  who  he  has  reason  to  believe 
is  a  person  really  embarked  in  crime  as  a  callin?.     Now  he  says  he 
can  produce  copies  for  6d,  each.     It  is  believed  by  the  police  that, 
with  the  exception  of  London,  14  copies  would  be  all  that  would  be 
required,  to  send  them  to  the  great  resorts  of  criminals,  namely,  to 
towns  which  are  likely  to  be  visited  by  old  offenders,^ who  desire  to 
hide  themselves,  and  to  go  where  they  are  not  known.      Several 
would  be  required,  no  doubt,  for  London  ;  say  that  20  are  required 
in  all.     ThereforCi  at  an  expense  of  105.,   not  for  every  prisoner, 
but  every  one  of  a  class  whicn  is  well  known,  an(^  can  be  perfectly 
designated  by  the  police,  you  would  have  multiplied  the  portraits  of 
all  these  men,  and  thus  you  would  baffle  their  alias,  which  is  now 
very  powerful,  and  they  would  be  recognised  as  old  offenders.     I 
may  add,  that  I  know,  from  cases  which  have  come  before  me  upon 
the  bench,  sessions  after  sessions,  that  long  before  the  ticket-of-leave 
system  came  into  operation,  many  veterans  passed  as  being  convicted 
for  the  first  time.     It  is  a  troublesome   matter  to  obtain  tne  evidence 
of  previous   conviction,   when  the  offender  comes  from  a  distance. 
Tou  must  not  only  have  the  certificate  of  bis  previous  conviction, 
but  you  must  have  a  witness  who  wiU  swear  to  his  identity  ;  that  is 
to  say,  one  of  the  police  of  a  distant  town  makes  a  long  jouraey  to 
come  to  swear  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  the  man  to  whom   the 
certificate  applies. 
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1705*  But  would  that  extremely  dangeroos  cUn  to  which  yov 
allade  be  a  class  likely  to  receive  ticketa-of-leave  ?—->Tes,  indeed  ; 
and  at  all  events,  if  tbejr  did  not,  the  system  would  be  equally  wseM 
npon  an  absolute  discharge. 

1 196.  ChairmanJ]  Bo  yon  not  conceive  that  such  a  system  as  that 
which  you  have  now  indicated,  may  be  made  of  great  advantage  in 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice? — ^I  do;  and  I  do  not  speek 
from  my  own  opinion  (which  is  not  worth  much),  hot  from  the 
opinions  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  police^  who  think  that  it 
would  fbrnish  them  with  a  very  great  advanti^ge. 

1797*  Mr.  B.  Denisim.'}  flow  would  you  make  it  evideooe  ? — ^1  do 
not  propose  to  make  it  evidence,  but  to  use  it  as  a  cine  for  inquiry ; 
for  instance,  I  have  before  me  a  portrait  of  a  man,  and  the  pnioocr 
who  comes  answers  to  that  portrait,  and  answers  to  any  deecriptifli, 
which  may  be  made  to  accompany  that  portrait,  as  to  lus  heigkt, 
and  so  forth. 

1798.  Mr.  Adderiey."]  It  is  rather  carrying  out  the  descri|ition 
which  is  already  given  ?— -Exactly  so.  That  enables  me  to  write  to 
the  gaol  where  he  comes  from,  and  in  that  way  I  asoertain,  before  I 
go  to  the  expense  of  sending  for  persons  to  identify  him,  that  he  is 
really  the  person  be  is  suspected  to  be. 

1799.  Chairman.']  Tou  not  only  send  such  description  as  you  csb 
give  in  writing,  but  you  send  this  photograph,  and  in  that  way  you 
give  greater  assistance'  than  would  otherwise  be  given,  upon  tbe 
question  whether  that  is  the  man  or  not?«-Yes^  and  1  give  &r 
greater  assistance,  I  believe." 

The  following  circalar  was  largely  distribated  at  the  time  it 
bears  date,  and  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hill : — 

PHOTOOai.FHT  AS  AN   AID  TO    THX    ADMINISTRATIOH  OV   CaiXXHAL 

JUSTICE. 

Her  MaJcMfy's  Gaol,  BriHoU  December,  18S4. 

Sirj — The  advantages  which  I  have  myself  seen  derived  from  the 
use  of  photography,  as  an  aid  to  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  are  such  that  I  am  induced  to  make  an  effort  to  procure  its 
general  adoption  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  importance  of  being  enabled  in  the  cases  of  all  hardened 
criminals,  to  prove  previous  convictions  must  be  too  self-erident  to 
dwell  upon  ;  neither  does  it  require  argument  to  show  that  the 
difficulties  hitherto  in  the  way  of  such  proofs  have  been  always 
numerous  and  hitherto  insurmountable. 

When  the  convict  has  heed  sent  back  for  a  second  time  to  the  same 
Gaol  the  required  evidence  has  been  easily  procurable ;  but  it  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  been  concerned  in  criminal  administration* 
that  the  most  cunning,  the  most  skilled^and  the  most  daring  <^!eoderH 
are  migratory  in  their  habits ;  that  they  do  not  locate  themselves  in 
A  particular  town  or  district,  but  extend  their  ravages  to  wherefer 
there  is  the  most  open  field  for  crime,  or  where  the  chances  of 
plunder  most  present  themselves.    That  this  is  the  case  will  be 
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attested  by  tbe  poli«e  of  aloMMt  every  Jarge  city,  whose  ezperienee  will 
have  failed  to  eonaeet  the  most  extensive  and  best  planned  robberies 
with  ibw  rettdentlreown  thieves. 

A  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  truths  induced  me,  a  few  years  ago^ 
to  deaiderate  some  mode  by  which  descriptions  of  committed 
prisoners  suspected  of  previouseonvictione  might  be  circulated  among 
the  Governors  of  leading  gaols^  but  numerous  difficulties  at  first 
presented  themselves. 

PeriodMal  visits  of  reoeption  might  be  useful,  but  they  would  have 
two  great  disadvantages :  first,  they  would  withdraw  the  Governor 
or  confidential  officer  too  frequently  from  his  gaol  duties:  and 
secondly,  they  would  entail  expenses  which  the  counties  could  not 
bear;  written  descriptions,in  Terymarkedcase8,mightbeeflbctive,but, 
as  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  would  be  &und  impossible  to 
make  them  sufficiently  precise,  they  would  only  tend,  where  parties 
were  sent  to  identify,  to  fVequent  disappointments  and  useless 
expense. 

Fhotography  then  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  and  it  became  at 
once  apparent  that  if  I  could  devise  some  means  of  making  the  opera- 
tion sufficiently  sudden,  I  might,  in  scores  of  cases,  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  prisoner,  procure  his  likeness,  a  very  iron  of  himself, 
of  which,  being  capable  of  multiplication  to  any  extent,  I  might 
transmit  a  copy  to  wherever  it  might  promise  to  lead  to  useful 
results. 

Twelve  months  continuous  study  of  the  system  has  enabled  me  to 

Eerfect  it ;  I  have  now  an  apparatus  in  my  gaol  which  I  use  daily.  I 
ave  rendered  it  most  subservient  to  the  ooject  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, and  though  its  use  have  brought  to  justice  several  hardened 
offenders,  who«  being  unknown  in  my  neighbourhood,  would  otherwise 
have  escaped  with  inadequate  punishment. 

J.  H.  came  into  the  Bristol  gaol  upon  commitment  for  triaU  a 
perfect  stranger  to  me  and  my  officers :  he  was  well  attired,  but  very 
illiterate ;  the  state  of  his  hands  convinced  me  that  he  had  not  done 
any  hard  work,  whilst  the  superiority  of  hb  apparel  over  bis  attain- 
ments led  me  to  suspect  that  he  was  a  practised  thief.  I  forwarded 
his  likeness  to  several  places,  and  soon  received  information  that  he 
had  been  convicted  in  London  and  in  Dublin.  The  London  officer, 
who  recognised  him  by  his  portrait,  was  subpoenaed  as  a  witness, 
picked  him  out  from  amongst  thirty  or  forty  other  prisoners,  and 
gave  evidence  on  his  trial  in  October  last,  which  led  the  Recorder  to 
sentence  him  to  six  years'  penal  servitude. 

J.  D.  came  to  gaol  wholly  unknown :  his  person  and  manners  in- 
duced me  to  suspect  that  it  was  not  his  first  appearance  in  a  place  of 
confinement,  and  having  made  several  copies  of  his  portrait,  I  sent 
them  round  to  the  governors  of  different  prisons.  He  was  recognised 
as  having  been  convicted  at  Wells  ;  the  necessary  witness  was  sub- 
poenaed, his  former  conviction  proved,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  four 
years'  penal  servitude. 

1  could  mention  several  instances  in  which  some  most  notorious 
thieves,  strangers  to  this  part,  have  been  brought  to  proper  punish- 
ment. 


xmV  TEE  rillBR  '^UARTBIt&T  lIBVrMr. 

S«i«b  haviag  been  in^  ovi  efefMrMtiee,  t  aov  apfni:  !•  tb« 
gvnrer&ors  of  other  gaols  to  ftid  Ao  in  oMirynig  o«t  tbt  tTtledi  iipp* 
a  broiul  and  a  national  scale :  the  CMt  of  an  apparatns  eompkto  vtti 
not  exoeed  tea  pomidSi  and  it  may  be  worked  at  an  expense  of  aboot 
ive  pounds  per  annum. 

I  nave  only  to  add  my  wibh  that  yon  ahonld  bxinff  ibis  lommiii- 
oation  under  the  notice  of  your  visiting  jostifses,  and  to  tay»  Aonkd 
the  authorities  of  any  district  consider  that  I  can  hsip  them  by  in* 
SIfttcting  their  officers  id  the  exereise  of  thia  noaft  asefol  art*  I  ahaU 
be  happy  to  do  so. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jnmes  Anthony  Gardiner^  Governor. 

To  the  Governor,  H.  M.  Gaol. 

The  following  passage,  from  one  of  (he  Manchester  papers 
of  November  last^  will  show  fully  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hill  are 
borne  out  by  experience  : — 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  POLICE. 

'^^  Oa  the  Seth  of  Seotember  two  bojv,  who  had  been  committed  to 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Reformatory,  absconded,  and  so  cleverly 
was  their  escape  effected  that  for  some  time  no  due  whatever  could 
be  obtained  to  their  whereabouts,  although  every  effort  was  made  and 
a  detective  officer  employed  to  discover  their  retreat*  Handbills  were 
then  circulated,  offering  a  reward  fer  their  recovery,  but  stiU  without 
success.  It  is  csstomary  to  take  a  boy's  photograph  on  his  admiasioa 
to  this  reformatory ;  and  copies  of  those  of  the  two  absconders  were 
lastrweek  dispatched  to  thp  principal  seaports  and  large  towns  in  the 
kingdom.  On  their  receipt  in  Leeds  the  master  of  the  mendieitj- 
office  immediately  recognised  them  as  having  been  relieved  there  under 
ilstitiojus  names,  stating  that  they  were  '  mill  hands*  from  Buij,  on 
their,  way  to  Tork  and  flulL  Communications  conveyiiig  this  iu- 
toUige^ce  were  at  once  addressed  to  these  towns,  and  two  Smxs  aflterw 
wards  they  were  captured  at  Hull  by  an  officer,  who  msuntly 
recognised  them  from  having  seen  their  photographs.  On  being 
broufi;lit  to  the  police-office,  tbey  told  a  very  plausible  story,  strongly 
denyiiig  all  knowledge  whatever  of  Manchester,  or  any  connection 
with  its  reformatory.  Suddenly  the  police  suoerintendent  held  up 
before  each  of  the  boys  his  own  photograph.  Like  an  electric  shock, 
the  effect  was  instantaneous ;  they  changed  colour,  and  in  a  few 
moments  one  of  them  very  doggedly  exclaimed,  *  I*m  beaten :  well 
gfive  in  now.*  A  telegram  was  then  dispatched  to  Manchester,  and 
on  thefbllowing  day  the  governor  safely  returned  with  them  to  their 
projMr  quartos  at  black  ley.  The  .criminal  history  of  one  of  these 
bo^s,  a  native  of  Birmingham,  is  roost  remarkable,  as  well  as  painful. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

Tfaougl^'oi^l^f  s^vent^en  years  of  age,  he  has  'been  once  in  ench  of 
tihs  fbllowinn^  p(rxs«]|Si  under  aentenre : — London  (live  yeara  ago,) 
Liverpoo^KoKiiigbAra,  Bria^, jat»4  i><M9  <mime  jincflrtain) ;  twice 
eseh  in  <Wprf9ester,<  Cpxentr^*  W'ar>riclk.  and  S^ford ;  three  times  in 
Stafford;  five  times  in  Birmingham,  and  twice  in  Ifanchester,  wh^ice 
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be  iTM  comoaftted  to  the  r«f«nnMorj ;  in  $M,  9$  timeyp .  exdmve  of 
vpwardft  of  100  appreheosuMis*  with  ai$charges  for  uoproTed  or  minor 
onences,  committed  in  various  towns  in  England.  It  is  gratifying  to 
state,  that  although  30  committed  boYS,  principally  from  Manchester 
and  Salford,  and  mostly  constituting  the  cream  of  jarenile  criminality, 
have  been  received  in  -thia  reformatory  in  the  past  13  months*  Mid 
although  the  faoilities  for  absconding  are  necesoarily  nuBierous»  yet 
■acb  is  the  moral  influence  exerted,  united  with  the  maintenance  of 
strict  surreillance  and  discipline,  that  (with  the  exception  stated]^  not 
a  single  escape  has  been  effected  since  it  became  a  certified  institution." 

THE  LATE  BBV.  JOHN  CLAY. 

jPew  readers  of  the  Jiush  Quarterly  Bevikw^  more  espe- 
cially readers  of  The  Bbcord,  are  unacqaainted  with  the  name, 
and  merits,  and  services  to  his  countrji  of  the  late  lamented 
clergyman,  who  has  so  recently  passed  away,  to  a  better  and 
a  far  kinder  world  than  this. 

In  The  Record  of  this  Bbview,  for  April,  1858,  we  wrote 
as  follows : — 

"  Since  the  publication  of  our  last  Record  we  received  the 
Eev.  John  Clay's  &nvlIiepoH  as  Chaplain  of  the  Preston 
House  of  Correction;  he  ban  retired  from  his  office  afler  thirty- 
six  years  of  doty,  discharged  with  an  enlightened  zeal  which 
made  him  the  most  useful  as  he  was  the  most  distinguished  of 
those  able  men  holding  the  posts  of  Prison  Chaplains.  Mr. 
Frederick  Hill,  in  his  invaluable  work  on  Crime,  designates  Mr* 
Clay,  *  the  zealous,  benevolent,  and  able  chaplain  of  the  prison 
at  Preston/  No  description  could  be  more  true ;  no  man  has 
done  more  to  aid  us  in  solving  the  difficulties  connected  with 

Erison  discipline  and  the  sources  of  crime  than  Mr.  Clay,  and 
e  retires  from  his  chaplaincy  regretted  and  respected  by  all 
in  these  kingdoms  who  are  interested  in  the  uoble  work  to 
which  his  life  and  genius  were  devoted.  South  tells  us, '  that 
which  makes  the  clergy  glorious  is  to  be  knowing  in  their  pro- 
fession, unspotted  in  their  lives,  active  and  laborious  in  their 
charges ;  and  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  compassionate 
to  all.  These  are  our  rolls  and  our  maces,  our  escutcheons 
and  highest  titles  of  honour' — such  a  man  as  this  was  and  is 
the  Reverend  John  Clay.'' 

The  epigraph,  or  motto  of  this  Report  was  as  follows  :— 
''  The  vast  majority  of  all  who  enter  your  prisons  as  criminals 
can  be  sent  back  into  the  world,  after  no  unreasonable  term 
of  probation,  honest  men  and  useful  citizens !" — Speech  of  M. 
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The  Beport  m»  a  r^rinti  or  a  jesuo^  ol  tbe  most  impor- 
tas^  olJdc.  CSfj'tt  pafXBr^  aa  those  OA  the  (2&%^  C^ 
Befarmoihrjf  Priion  DUcipUite  ;  StformaJQrf  Seimk  ;  H^ 
Frepo99emcn  of  WUnmie$:  8m»  BMtU9^  mir  BifcipUne ; 
On  ike  ^ecU  of  $ooi  md  had  7ime$  on  CommiUaU^  with  a 
Foat9mpU  Theae  and  his  usual  daborate  and  dear  Beport 
made  op  the  Aoporls  for  two  yean,  ill-health  having  rendered 
him  unable  to  print  that  for  1^65^  at  the  iq^okr  period. 

He  thus  toucnin^  ooneladea:-^ 

''  It  is  not  without  n^ret  thai  I  now  take  leate  of  respou- 
flihilitiefi  whichi  for  more  than  thirty-six  years,  it  has  been  my 
anxious  desire  to  disoharge  with  fidelity  and  effideoey. 
Whether,  under  Providence*  I  have  been  in  any  degree  sue- 
.cesaful  in  my  aima,  it  is  for  others  to  pronounce.  In  finally 
withdrawing  from  '  my  post,  t  bdieve  mysdf  to  have  yidded 
only  to  bo£ly  weakness ;  but,  in  thus  thinking,  I  know  that  I 
may  be  wrong ;  and,  indeed  in  readbg  over  the  foregoing 
pages,  I  am  sensible  of  a  prolixity  and  egotism  which  betray  b- 
firmity  of  another  kind.  I  woold,  however,  plead  both  for 
these  and  other  faults  that  it  has  been  only  during  the  in- 
tervals  of  freedom  from  pain  and  depression  that  I  have  fdt 
able  to  commit  my  thoughts  to  writing,  and  use  some  of  the 
materials  I  had  collected.  I  have  often  been  on  the  point  of 
throwing  my  task  altogether  aside,  and  might  have  given  way 
to  the  impulae,  but  for  the  fixed  and  deeply  felt  desire  to  prove 
to  all  who  do  not  refuse  to  sympathize  with  a  Jail  Chaplain's 
cares  and  anxieties,  that,  among  the  multitude  of  our  prisoners 
and  outcasts,  there  arc  many — oh !  verg  many— yet  capable  of 
bdog  brought  by  God's  grace  within  the  Christian  fold. 

JOHN  CLAY. 

Preston,  6th  January,  1858." 

Mr.  Clay  lived  but  a  few  months  after  tfie  publication  of 
Tke  Report^  but  amongst  those  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
questions  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  his  memory  and 
friendahip  were  as  dear  and  respected  as  ever :  and  we  recall 
with  pleasure  the  fact,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Assodatioo 
for  the  Promotion  of  Sodal  Science,  held  in  liverpod  hst 
October,  there  was  no  man  more  missed,  no  man  whose  pre- 
sence was  more  sincerely  desired,  than  that  of  the  Bev.  Joha 
day. 
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Hd  lay  sick  then :  like  Pai^I  Yordier,  be  lud  ^kni^irorled 
himself  in  the  cause  of  EeformatioDy  aud  like  Paul  V«rdier  he 
died  a  martyr  to  duty,  self-imposed  in  many  of  ita  most  arduous 
points.  In  November,  tbe  following  pavagn^b  appeared  in 
all  the  nevspapers : — 

**  Dbath  of  TBS  Bav.  Johk  Clat.-— This  reverend  gantk* 
man,  late  the  Chaplain  of  the  Preston  Hoase  of  Correction, 
expired  after  a  loi^  illness,  arising  from  natural  decarf^  at 
Jjeamingtonj  on  Sui^ay  last,  in  his  68rd  year*    The  reverend 

Sentleman  resigned  the  ohaplainqy  of  the  gaol  on  the  26th 
one,  1857^  after  having  filled  that  office  nearly  thirty ^ix 
years,  daring  which  time  he  had  become  an  authotity  on  prison 
idi8ci{dine  and  criminal  statistics.  His  inflnenoa  in  these 
matters  was  not  confined  to  this  country,  for  his  kioid  and  com- 
prehensive reports  were  translated  into  most  of  the  langoages 
of  the  Continent.  At  the  time  of  his  reaigiiation  he  bad  for 
aeven  years  received  a  salary  of  £&50  per  annum,  and  accor- 
ding to  Act  of  Parliament,  a  retiring  pension  of  £2i62  lOs. 
was  granted  to  him  ont  of  the  eonnty  funds,  at  the  September 
session,  IBS?,  of  the  county  magistrates,  being  three-foorths 
of  the  salary  he  was  receivipff  when  he  resignedi" 

This  appeared  to  Mr.  Frederic  Hill  but  a  poor,  cold  memo- 
rial of  one  who  had  done  so  much  to  save  men  from  themadves 
and  destruction,  and  so  Mr.  Hill,  the  Eecorder  of  Birmingham, 
adding  his  testimony  to  that  of  his  brother,  transmittid  the 
following  letter  to  the  editor  of  Uk^  AUianee  fFeeilg  NetM^ 
and  which  we  extract  from  the  number  of  that  papei  of  Satur- 
day, December  11th  :-^ 

THE  LATE  ABV.  JOHN  CLAI. 

''  Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  short  notice  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Clay,  written  by  my  brother,  the  assistant  secretary  to  the 
Post-office,  who  knew  the  deceased  thoroughly.  Mr.  Frederic 
Hill  was,  before  he  took  his  present  office,  one  of  the  inspec- 
tors of  prisons,  in  which  capacity  he  visited  Preeton  Gaol,  and 
witnessed,  from  time  to  time,  the  severe  and  exhaasting  labors 
of  its  excellent  chaplain,  whose  loss  is  deeply  lamented  by  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  reformatorv  treatment  of  criminals, 
or  in  the  prevention  of  that  overwhelming  cause  of  erim^^ 
indalgence  in  drink. — Dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

T.  H«  Barker,  JBsq.  M^D.  Hill. 
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b^(ih»  Ber^  iotni  €b/the  oon&trj  has  Idel  oti^  of  the  <$ldest , 
most  sealotn,  and  most  persecef  ing  sapporters  of  a  wise  and 
hamane  tveatment  of  criroiDals 

It  ia  now  nearly  40  yean  since  Mr.  Clay  entered  on  his  da- 
ties  as  chaplain  of  the  nonse  of  Correction,  at  Prestoh,  a  large 
prison  nsed  by  the  whole  of  North  Lancashire.  Por  a  long 
period  he  had  to  perform  his  ardaous  duties  not  only  without 
assistance,  but  against  determined  opposition ;  an  opposition 
whidi  did  not  cease  until  the  appointmevit  of  the  present  ex- 
cdkDt  governor,  Colenel  Martin,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Clay 
there  wis  alwiya  a' cordial  union  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  Clay  was  one  of  the  first  to  condemn  the  use  of  the  de^ 
grading  and  stultifying  treadndn,  and  to  urge  in  its  stead  the 
introduction  of  <iisefai  hibor.  Hb  was  aUo  early  aKve  to  tiie 
demoralising effeot  of  lindiscrimmnteAfesociation,  especially  when 
the  prisoners  passed  their  time-^^  was  formerly  the  case  with 
idl  the  untried^  and  with  many^  indeed^  of  the  convicted — ^in 
idleness* 

By  the  pmm  be.  iodc  si  the  critical  period  of  liberation  io 
procure  employment  for  the  discharged  prisoner,  and,  when 
possible,  to  reconcile  bis  former  employers  and  friends  with 
hia^  Mr.  Clay  enabled  many  a  diseatded  conviet,  who  wonld 
otherwise  have  had  scarcely  any  altcfrmitive  than  a  course  of 
crime,  to  return*  to  a  life  of  honesty,  industry,  and  respectability, 
to  a  atrict'^rauanoe  of  trbioh  Mr.  Clay's  communications  with 
hifli,  from  time  to  time,  greadf' strengthened  his  resolutions. 

In  order  to  ascertain  beyood  doubt  the  practical  result  of 
the  reforms  which  he  instituted,  Mr.  Olay^  took  regular  means 
of  learning,  as  far  as  practicable,  through  the  county  police 
and  otherwise,  what  wad  the  after>Iife,  whether  good  or  evil, 
of  tbe  inmaftea  of  bis  prison,  and  the  indisputable  proofs  thus 
afforded  of  the  good  effect  of  those  reforms  greatly  assisted  him 
in  obtainii:^  their  widi^  adoption 

Mr*  CUy  lalso  sueceeded  iji  •demoi^tiatiog  tbe  great  eost 
imposed  npoo  the  country  by  every  criminal  who  is  suffered  to 
go  at  large ;  and  how  much  wiser  ft  is,  .cvi?n  in  a  mere  econo- 
mical. $eusej  to  tak^  .effectual  mefio9»  .altbough  they  auiy  be 
expoQ^v^^to  refornxoJ9eAdef9,i  tUan  itfter  «ishortimpriaeoneat 
to.tet:themi!f>oBoag»ii^'witlmi4  dmf  iMftngetf^herthedestre 
or  the  AbiKty  t#  live  by  honest  iofdustlT;'  ' 

•  fitll  If^r.  Clay  did  nptj  lik^J  ve^tier-n)S[j4^  pUiU#uopist^ 
thrqw  all  tlje^blamei  a;jl^iug  fj:on^«rimera  tlie4»eg)eet<i0i  the  aaaher 
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cUi8se9,  <«  on  goveramenfe.  He  showed  Ibat  fat  iiare9ep6ti(to  on 
the  workiDgcla8869  themselves  thau  on  others;  bndtlattiieinlmey 
wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted,  in  drunkenness^  iroald'flaffice 
to  make  thousands  of  familiea  comSoirtable,  happy,  and  pros* 
perons,  who  are  now  steeped  in  nuseryi  and  exposed  to  con- 
stant temptation  to  commit  critne. 

The  results  of  his  experience,  lucidly  set  forth  and  ably 
commented  upon,  appeared  in  Mr.  day's  admirable  reports, 
and  by  their  means,  and  by  the  eridenee  which  -  he  lepeatedly 
gave  before  parliamentai^comiBitleeB,  he  acted  npon  the  wbdle 
country,  and  greatly  promoted  the  general  improvement  of 
])rison  discipline. 

Had  his  country  rendered  to  Mr.  Clay  bat^a  tithe  of  the 
good  which  he  conferred  on  his  country^  boLinigfat  still  have 
been  alive,  assisting  by  his  counsel,  if  uirable  still  to  en^stge  in 
active  labor;  but  his  spirit  and  liberality  were  beyond  bis  phy- 
sical  strength  and  narrow  income*  He  was  allo^wed  tand  com- 
pelled to  work  beyond  his  power.  No  church  living,  to^wfaieh 
he  would  have  done  so  mu/ch  honor^  was  'presented  to  bim ; 
and,  till  it  was  too  iaie,  no  assistance  was  afforded  bin  in  the 
discharge  of  his  prison  duties,  or  the  means  offered  to  him  of 
retiring  on  a  pension  sufiScieat  for  his  neoessiftseff,  aad  tlie 
consequence  is  that  Mr.  Clay  has  sunk  into  the  grave-before 
his  natural  time.  May  his  own  county,  and  the  camatry  at 
large,  as  far  as  still  lies  in  their  power,  discharge  to  Mn  Clay's 
children  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  left' uiqiaid  to  the 
philanthropist  himself  I'' 

lEISH  EEPOBMATOETES. 

At  last  Irish  Reformatories  are  being  established  7  for  ex" 
ample  our  Protestant  friends  issue  the  following  notice,  which 
we  take  from  Saunieri'  New9  Letter: 

■'We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  subject  so  tmportant  to  social  Welfare 
18  oot  likdy  to  be  negleoted  m  the  county  aod  cUy  of  DoWin.  An 
act  passed  last  session  provides  for  ifae  maivtsnance  la  rvfbnnaSeries 
of  those  poor  children  who,  more  sinned  against  than  BinntDg,^e  de- 
tected in  the  commission  of  those  minor  offences  to  which  the  thought- 
lessness of  childhood  or  tfaeineenttYe  oferil  example  has  enticed  them. 
To  says  snoh  from  the  downintt'd  road  to  t-cmi,  govemhiiitf'wi?P  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  maiotsnano^  iasv^fainstfftiitionsas^muntlkropy 
shall  provide,  and  all  juveniles  nnist  be  sent  onlr  (e  a  '  reA>rvatory 
under  the  exclusive  management  of  persons  of  the  same  rsligioas 
persuasion  as  ^he  offender.'  Wo  understand  that  Roman  CathoTtc 
refonaatoriei  are  already  being  established  in  many  counties ;  and  it 
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wDvid  Im  iMHtttoble  hidetdU  if  ibeProCwtaBttta^DttbKft  were  to 
neffleot  id  proiride  aq  aaylom  for  the  poor  ohildrea  of  thor  ows 
emirch,  who,  often  from  parental  neglect  or  depravitj,  haTO  taken  % 
step  in  tiie  esreer  of  crime.  During  the  year  1657,it  appears,  tbat  no 
less  than  eigh^  boyB  and  twenty-ninegirlf,  Protestants,  wereeooTietrd 
withim  the  ponce  district  of  DoMin,  and  migfat  now  be  inmates  of  e 
reformatorj,  if  such  existed  to  shelter  them*  It  is,  therefore,  with 
sincere  gratification  we  have  learned  that  the  subject  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Dublin  Parochial  Association,  consisting  of  the 
parochial  clergy  of  almost  all  the  parishes  in  Dublin ;  and  that  at 
their  last  monthly  meeting,  ai  the  Chepter-room  of  Christ  Cfaporch, 
they  appointed  a  oommittee  to  take  measeres  for  the  eatabliahinentof 
a  Protestant  Reformatory,  under  the  new  act,  for  the  citT  and  oonnty 
of  Dublin.  The  committee  consists  of  Be  v.  Edward  S.  Abbott,  Rer. 
Richard  Barton,  Rev.  William  Greene,  Rev.  William  Maturin,  Bev. 
J.  H.  JMooahan,  Rer.  Thomas  B.  Shore,  and  Rot.  Chairlea  8.  Stan- 
ford. In  sach  hands  we  are  sure  the  weric  will  go  on  and  prosper* 
and  that  the  Protestants  of  Dubfin  will  not  be  subjected  to  the  re* 
proach  of  having  been  indifferent  to  an  object  so  important  to  the 
well-being  of  society." 

We  understand  tbat  {Qods  have  been  freely  snbscribed*  and 
tbat  &  Reformaioiy  tot  boys  and  one  for  girb,  will  shortlj  be 
opened  in  Dublin.  Our  friends  have  sent  one  of  their  body  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  seeiug  t  he  working  of  the  chief  schools 
in  that  cmiitK^r- 

From  7Ae  Southern  Reporter,  we  lake  the  following : 

THE  CORK  BEFOBMATORY. 

**  We  have  been  askeci^wfaat  about  the  Beformatory  ?    Are  tihey 
asleep,  or  is  the  project  abandoned  ?     We  hare  great  pleasure  in  re- 
plying that  all  these  forebodings  are  without  foundation,  and  thai 
the  managers  have  exerted  themselves  actively  to  bring  the  project  to 
an  issue,  useful  to  the  class  intended  to  be  benefitted,  honorable  to 
those  mh»  have  employed  their  abililiesv  and  worthy  of  our  eily.     An 
establishment  of  this  kind  cannot  be  brought  into  action  in  a  moment, 
there  is  much  consideration  to  be  employed,  and  the  aid  of  various 
persons  must  be  secured,  who  are  very  difficult  to  be  obtained.     It 
IS  known  that  a  reltgieus  fraternity  is  to  have  the  rule  of  thb  place, 
but  it.  must  .be  evident  tbat  it  is. not  every  erdsr  whieb  wo«M 
answer  or  agree  to  serve  the  ire^uisite  duties*    Still  we  can  say  thai 
very  aoxipu^  effocts  are  being  msude  to  overcome  tbiadifficulty«  wliicb 
we  trust  will  be  crowned  with  the  desired  resulti  so  that  the  irst 
grand  necessary  of  directory  will  be  scoured.     Pending  this  eoncln* 
sion»  all  tbat  ooaldbe> achieved,  has  been  well  anf)  eiftctivelv  doti& 
The  ooininiltee  ha^^  taken  aiiot  (tf  gcomd  near  Upton,  for  their  in* 
tende4e$tal4ist^u;ient,  which. eipl^rac^ aa  extemt  afaa.l»in<k«daad 
twelve  acres,  tov  a  loi)g  terjn  of  j(earS),  virtu#llr  e^uiralent  to  a  £b^ 
simple  estate.    'thi&  position  is  adooirahly  located,  |>^ioe  sufficteatlr 
sepatrated  from  any  |K»pulous  town,  and*  at  the  same  tune^  so  weU 
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aervecl  with  close  railwi^  oommimiiefition  as  |o  be  poaaMWidof  allllM 
advaDtageft  in  the  way  of  supply  which  a  city  could  o£Eer.  Betweon 
Cork  and  Bandon,  both  the  advantages  of  a  provincial  capilal,  and  a 
country  town  can  be  coQiaaQded*  Sverythiag  cheap  tbat  is  poe* 
sessed  in  this  emporium  for  manufacture^  and  all  that  can  be  had  in 
that  market  for  provisions  and  country  produce,  will  be  available. 
At  the  same  time,  the  inmates  will  be  removed  from  the  seductive  in- 
fluences of  former  companionship  and  old  acquaintance,,  and  so  they 
will  be  removed  from  the  most  active  incitements  to  renew  their  old 
course  of  vice.  In  every  way,  then,  this  affair  seems  to  have  been  well 
and  considerately  managed.  Nothing  has  been  hurried  or  retarded  un« 
duly ;  proper  deliberation  has  been  used  before  action ;  but  then, 
prompt  and  energetic  conclusion  has  been  appajrent,  when  the  determi- 
nation was  arrived  at.  From  these  most  trustworthy  grounds  of  cre- 
dence we  rely  that  a  practical  and  useful  ref^ult  wUlissuei  and  that  we 
shall  see  such  an  institution  founded  as  will  be  a  just  pride  to  thote  who 
are  interested  in  the  reclamation  of  criminals.  We  ueed  not  revert  to 
the  arguments  which  we  were  the.  first  in  Ireland  to  start  in  mainte* 
nance  of  the  worth^and  even  to  place  it  on.  no  higher  basis^the  economy 
of  this  movement.  Now,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  and  believed  in» 
and  therefore  it  would  be  superfluous  to  maintain  it  with  any  force  of 
argument.     To  us  the  most  satisfactory  knowledge  is  that  which 

{proves  that  the  principle  is  passing  into  reality,  and  that  the  benevo^ 
ent  intention  is  being  embodied  in  the  humane  act.    This  is  tl^e  sort 
of  proof  that  comes  home  to  our  convictions.*' 

A  girls'  school  managed  by  Sisters  of  Mercy  is  certified  in 
Athlone  ;  an  admirable  school,  managed  by  the  Ladies  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  is  certified  in  Limerictc;  another,  from  which  we 
expect  grand  results,  is  citified  at  High  Park,  Dromcondra, 
under  the  care  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Ordier  of  Charity ;  another 
18  certified  at  Monaghan,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Louis ;  and  one  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  wiU  be  shortly  opened  at  Golden*bndge. 

With  regard  to  Patronage  for  Catholic  children,  a  most  in- 
valaable  assistant  will  be  lound  in  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul ;  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Societj^,  held  in  London, 
the  President  said,  *'  he  would  \^ke  thi^  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  them,  of  another  work,  vthiuh.  w!as  very  desirable  in 
England.  He  alluded  to  the  patrdnas^e  of  boysf  wiro  {efb  the 
Beformatory  sehools,  There  was  mnch  need  bf  tip  eiertjons 
of  the  Brothers  to  tak^  care  of  those  boys..  IJe  tad  received 
all  the  necessary  inlprpo'^^tion  an  tbp.aubj^ct  £rom^tbe  experience 
of  the  Brothers  in  France;  »nd;be  would  advise^t^iem  to  attempt 
the  w(»k,  if  it  w$&  found  that  much  mdti^y  was  not  requhred  to 
cany  it' on.  He  apprehended,  that  it'  was  a 'work  rather  of 
labour  and  oST  orgaiiizatipnj  an^d,  he  ,was  gla^.tP  aay  tksA.  the 
organization  of  the  Society  was  certainly  the  best  in  England  to 
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cariy  oat  any  work  of  the  kind.*'      And  oar  friend,  the  Ber. 
Father  Caccia,  thas  writes  upon  this  subject  to  the  Cbuncil  :-— 

CATHOLIC  REFORMATORY  SCHOOL, 

Near  Market^Weighttm,  Yorkihire. 

Oetoher  l9iK  1858. 

"  I  feel  much  gratified  for  the  occasion  yon  afford  me  of  *  direct 
correspondence  with  a  society  which  I  highly  esteem*  and  whose  co- 
operation in  the  Reformatory  movement  I  consider  essentially 
necessary. 

*«  From  the  Report  and  Circular  which  yon  will  receive  l^  this  poet, 
yon  will  become  acquainted  with  the  working  of  our  Reformatory, 
and  the  conditions  on  which  boys  are  receiv^  from  other  coanti«. 
Tou  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  the  buildings  there  alluded  to,  wfaidi 
were  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  seventy  boys,  have  been  coim- 
pleted  for  more  than  two  hundred.  The  premium  also,  which  is  there 
stated  at  £10  for  each  boy,  is  now  reduced  to  £5,  but  without  the 
right  of  vacancies :  £2  of  this  goes  towards  the  bedding,  &e.,  of  the 
boy.  the  remaining  jtS  to  the  building  fund. 

**  The  travelling  expenses  of  the  boys  are  to  be  defrayed  by  tbe 
county  to  which  they  belong.  I  have  already  four  boys  from  London. 
I  have  now  eighty-five  boys,  and  three  others  are  coming.  The 
average  number  of  Yorkshire  boys  is  about  one  hundred  and  tweotj, 
so  I  shall  have  about  eighty  vacancies  for  other  counties,  tven^  of 
which  are  even  now  filled. 

"  Any  other  information  you  may  require  I  shall  be  most  bi^ipiy  to 

g've  you,  and  more  happy  if  you,  or  any  member  of  your  Society,  will 
vour  me  with  a  visit. 

*'  In  addition  to  this  reply,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  yoa  tbm 
copy  of  a  letter  which  the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale  presented  a  fev 
days  ago  to  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wisenuui.  I  hope  that  this  plan 
will  meet  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Society. 

**  Believe  me  to  remain  vours  very  truly, 

"CHARLES  CACCDL-* 

[Copy.] 

"  Augti  180,  1858. 
"  Mt  LoaD  CAaniMAL-^ 

'•  When  the  Right  Rev.  the  Abbot  of  Mount  St.  Bernards  called 
the  attention  of  the  public  as  to  the  best  manner  of  disposing  of  Re. 
formatory  boys,  I,  amongst  other,  g^ve  my  opinion  in  Tke  Wemk^ 
Begiiier,  of  May  22nd,  as  follows  :— 

<* '  I  St.  In  every  Reformatory,  an  annual  allowance.*-sa7£l  for  emeh 
boy,  should  be  set  apart  for  supplying  the  boys  according  to  their  re* 
spective  wants  on  their  entering  into  society,  as  I  am  doing  at  this 
present  moment.     This  fund  may  be  increased  by  contributioas. 

** '  2nd.  An  external  patronage,  charged  with  obtaining  employmeot, 
and  at  the  same  time  exercising  a  moral  control,  may  fa«  found  in  tike 
Societies  of  Sl  Vincent-de-Paui,  whose  Central  Committee  will 
ceive  from  tbe  managers  of  the  Reformatories  the  requirements 
the  circumstances  of  each  boy  previous  to  his  dismissaL 
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^  *'  *  drd.  The  asme  patronage  will  ainst  those  bojs  to  emigrate  vlio, 
either  because  of  bad  parents,  a  doubtful  reformation,  or  m^^cultjr  in 
obtaining  employment,  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  relapse,  or  the 
inability  of  procuring  the  necessaf  ieB  of  life/ 

<'  On  a  late  occasion,  visiting  Mount  St.  Bernards,  I  found  that 
the  present  Superiors  agreed  with  my  plan,  and  having  made  known 
to  them  my  intention  of  submitting  the  same  to  the  patronage  of  your 
Eminence,  they  desired  me  to  make  known  to  you  their  wish  to  jsee  it 
carried  out* 

'*  There  is  only  one  Catholic  Bvformatory  remaining,  which  is  the 
one  in  your  diocese.  If  the  plan  meets  with  your  approbation  I  feel 
confident  something  effectual  maj  be  done  for  the  future  condi^on 
o^our  boys,  and  we  may  thus  insure  the  success  of  our  present  endea- 
vours. 

**  I  think  that  as  Societies  of  St.  VinceDt-de-Paul  are  spread  all  ov9r 
the  country,  with  a  central  board  in  London,  they  might  undertake 
this  Kreat  work  of  charity  without  incurring  any  expeosei,  and  with 
but  Iitttle  trouble. 

**  They  will  not  be  called  upon  to  procure  a  situation  for  all  the 
boys  leaving  Reformatories,  but  only  for  those  for  whom  the  mana« 
gersmake  an  application ;  aud^if  a  proper  situation  cannot -be  found, 
they  will  inform  t)ie  respective  maq^er  of  the  faotj  tbi^t  hAmajr- re- 
sort to  other  means — for  instaocei  emigration  tf>  Cai^dat.wJI^ere  tihf 
boys  will  be  recommended  to  the  same  Society*  t, 

**  I  hope  your  Eminence,  in  your  charity,  will  give  this  matter  due 
consideration.     If  you  think  it  better  to  mqidify,  or  even  change  tbia 

flan,  I  shall  be  happy  to  follow  the  Une  of  action  you  mfj  propose, 
am  extremely  anxious  for  the  future  result  of  the  Reformatory 
training. 

"  With  the  roost  profound  sentiments  of  respect  and  reverencei  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  Your  Eminence's  mo^t  numble  and  jobedient 
servant.  ■      > , 

CHABLSS  GAQCU.V 


A  letter  addressed,  October  the  Sod,  by  the  Right  Be7. 
Abbot  of  Mount  St.  Bernard  to  the  Secretary  of' the  !^ofiQ6{al 
Council,  contains  the  following  passages  on  the  same  subject ; 

**  I  have  thought  for  some  time  that  through  the  interv^ntioti  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent-de-Paof,  some  ^ood  outlet  fot  dur  OolMi^ 
Bojrs  might  be  found.  1  am  quite  farotirable  te>  Qttidfiiaiitibfil  ilnd 
emigration,  as  you  kiiow.  ..>•',.!.-  > 

**  The  plan,  I  thitik,  that  would  succeed  would  be  for  Mine  ii^^nt 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Viaeent^de-Pkul,  on  ttte  s^dt  tlihdv  irould  oolo;.- 
nt2e,  to  tabs  care  of' thein,havu]ff  J)reviotf9ly*C'tti&ti[^  'laif^fdr-iheti* 
cultivating,  &0.1  If  thebcr^s  comdgo itH  oiuli^'frOBi' tie cbll»ny/ dktotr> 
to  the  place  ib  Amtfrim  fMW^ared  ibr.  4bem;  Ui^-  ^^td  being  th^^e  W 
receive  and ov^look  tbem,«Aw  plan^  I  think,  would  succ^d."*  \  '^<   > 
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A  Male  Beformatoit  for  Catholics  will  be  soon  opened  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  Every  arrangemeiit  is  made, 
and  the  staff  is  nearly  ready.  A  Committee  hm  been  formed, 
and  comprites  amongst  jta  meroberB  the  behest  iegal  f  nnction- 
aries,  and  gentletnen  of  t'be  most  influential  position  in  the 
mercantile  clinsses  in  Dublin.  They  have  wisely  resolved  to 
place  the  institution  tinder  the  management  of  a  religions  body, 
as  being  flafeat,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  moat  economica).  'We 
abaU,  we  hope,  in  our  Rseodl  for  next  quarter,  be  able  to  re- 
port that  this  institution  is  successfully  at  work. 

Before  closing  this  portion  of  our  Hecobd  of  the  present 
quarter,  we  would  wrge  upon  those  gentlemen  anzioa»  for  the 
sooceas  of  the  movement)  tlie  neeesaity  of  joining  the  DnUin 
Coinmittee,  und  of  working  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  nnison, 
and  as  has  been  found  so  useful  and  successful  in  other  assod- 
ations.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  Cork  aliall  be  better 
than  limerick,  or  Dublin  better  than  Belfast^  or  Monagfaan 
soperior  to  Allilone ; — ^the  real  question,  and  the  charitaUe 
and  philanthropic  one  is — how  shdll  we  all  be  best  able  to 
help  each  otber^  and  to  make  Reformatories,  Male  and  Femide, 
as  perfect  and  as  usefn)  as  are  our  other  almoat  innnmerabie 
Institulions  for  the  core  of  moni  or  physical  evils. 

CONVICTS  IN  ENOLAKD. 

There  are  convicts  in  Cork  harbour,  and  there  are  convicts 
in  Philipstown  ;  there  is  a  colony  of  convicts  at  Lusk,  and 
there  are  60  or  80  convicts  at  Smithfield,  without  a  lock,  or 
bolt,  or  bar  on  the  door,  to  keep  them  from  nishing  into 
Smithfield  market,  and  thus  escaping.  If  the  reader  will  look 
towards  that  large  building  on  the  ^orth  Circular  Road,  lie 
will  lee  an  establishmetat  containing  nearly  500  male  convicts. 
Thus  it  will  be  understood  that  in  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
convicts  are  stationed,  with  all  the  means  of  creating  riot 
amongst  their  fellows,  and  with  a  power  of  doing  wrong  ajid 
mischief,  never  possible  to  their  English  fellows ;  yet  these  Iri.^h 
convicts  have  never  broken  into  revolt,  have  never  spread  tern)r 
and  dismay  amongst  the  people  of  their  neighbourhood,  have 
never  rendered  themselves  objects  of  horror  to  all  good  and  think- 
ipg  men — and  all  for  the  plain  and  simple  reason  that  they  have 
been  treated  aa  rational  beings,  and  to  eaoh  has  been  given 
such  fair  and  reasonable  reward,  compatible  with  his  con- 
dition, a^  bis  good  conduct  and  pi^ovgd  reformation  had 
shown  him  to  deserve. 
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Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the  state  of  things  in  England  ; 
and  thus  we  find,  that  in  the  month  of  November  last,  the 
Waterloo  Station  in  London,  and  the  whole  town  of  Wey- 
mouth, were  affrighted  from  their  propriety  by  a  gang  of  con- 
victs, who  were  supposed  to  have  suffered  those  punishments, 
and  undergone  that  discipline  which  are  presumed  to  dwell  in, 
and  to  be  developed  by^  confinement  in  Pentonville  or  Millbank 
Prisons* 

We  take  the  following  passage,  descriptive  of  the  state  of 
things  to  which  we  refer,  from  the  Daily  News  of  November 
2?th,  1858:— 

"  Mutiny  of  Convicts. — About  eight  o'clock  on  Taesday 
morning  a  confusion  and  alarm,  never  witnessed  before,  took 
place  at  the  Southwestern  Railway, Waterloo-station,  a  gang  of 
no  less  than  eighty  convicts  refusing  to  proceed  by  the  regular 
train  to  Portland.  The  persuasions  of  the  officers  were  use- 
less, and  it  was  ultimately  deemed  expedient  to  send  to  Mill- 
bank  Prison  for  the  Governor  and  additional  guard,  when, 
after  two  hourS'  delay,  the  convicts  were  forwarded  on  their 
journey/' 

The  following  extract  from  the  Southern  Times  of  Novem- 
ber 27th,  (a  Weymouth  paper,)  gives  the  facts  at  length,  and 
they  are  worthy  of  the  closest  attention,  as  they  show  profound 
ignorance,  or  gross  carelessness,  or  utter  recklessness,  on  the 
part  of  the  Prisons'  Office  in  London  : — 

"  Return  of  Convicts  to  Portland  Prison. — About  80  of  the 
convicts  who  were  sent  from  Portland  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  part  they  took  in  the  emeute,  having  undergone 
a  few  weeks'  solitary  confinement  in  Millbunk  Penitentiary  and 
Pentonville  Model  Prison,  were  returned  on  Wednesday  to  their 
former  quarters.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Waterloo  station, 
and  found  that  they  were  to  be  taken  back  to  Portland,  some 
of  them  expressed,  in  very  forcible  language,  their  determina- 
tion not  to  go,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  con- 
siderable delay,  that  they  were  got  into  the  Railway  carriages, 
having  first  been  divided  into  two  parties.  A  telegraphic  mes- 
sage was  despatched  to  the  prison  at  Portland,  informing  the 
Governor,  Captain  Clay,  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  con- 
victs, and  he  sent  off  to  H.M.S. '  Blenheim,' lying  in  the  Port- 
land harbour,  for  force,  in  case  of  any  serious  difficulty  occur- 
ring in  conducting  the  convicts  from  the  terminus  to  Wey- 
mouth.    The  first  detachment  of  convicts  arrived  in  the  after- 
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noon^  tolerablj  quiet,  and  under  m  comparmdTelj  ^T.all  e^-:^. 
A  strong  ^uard«  howeTer,  had  to  be  prorided  in  L^cdon  ;o  ic- 
companv  the  second  gang,  nnmbermg  4S  conricts,  ar.i  >  i 
their  wit  from  We rmouth  to  Portland  tber  were  rcec  bv  r  •.• 
iT.jLrlne^s.  and  a  hcdf  of  the  sailors  of  the  *  Blenheim/  drarji'^z 
along  one  ot'  the  ship's  guns.  Under  this  strong  eso:::, 
ilien  were  siircLed  throcsa  Portland,  saoutine.  Telling,  mi 
5"T^:ir:-i;  t::Ii  great  ener^.  Frcm  the  expressons  thej  Tistl, 
:*  Tcc  J  arcear  that  ihev  estizcated  the  horrors  of  »IiiarT  co> 
z^.ZL'z^^'ji  MrUbank  or  Pec:oaiii!e,  S3  light  in  compariacn 
^ — :  I'i  jeuspects  of  a  retnin  to  Pcrtland.  These  men,  wc 
leue  u  T^r*  20c  among  the  nnmbcr  who  were  dogged  for  in- 
:«uri.rrimiinuD  :  the  cn>  panishnenc  they  hare  had  his  been 
t  L^r  Tw:^:>'  ;HiutarT  imprisomcec;.  Ik  seems  a  tot  qnestiGn- 
iCio  loiicT'  uc  gtrs  sach  rebellioof  firsts  a  cbaocc  of  niacg 
4tiuiiier  cue  in  the  prison,  thoogx  the  excellect  disciphne 
maintained  there,  and  the  vigiluee  of  the  ofBcials  viUt  QO 
doubc,  pretext  anything  so  aerioos  as  the  ooibreak  which  re- 
cently Lccurred." 

We  need  not  write  one  word  npoii  this  dbgracefol  stite- 
ment.  We  hardlj  know  which  to  pity  more,  the  ^jpcivkts  at 
Portland,  or  the  people  in  WeTmoolh. 
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IRISH  CONVICT  PRISONS. 

We  are  unable,  owing  to  a  rale  of  the  Conncil  of  the  National 

Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  to  print  at  length 

the  paper  on  Convict  Management,  read  bj  Captain  Crofton  at  the 

Liverpool  Meeting  of  the  Society.     However)  we  take  the  following 

abatract  of  thia  able  paper,  from  The  Timts,  of  October  16th  :— 

Captain  Croffcon  read  an  interesting  paper  in  this  department  upon 
the  proposition,  "  Can  Intennediate  Prisons  materially  aid  in  solving 
the  Difficulties  of  the  Convict  Qnestion."  The  section  was  crowded 
during  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  the  discnssion  on  it  was  delayed 
in  order  that  Lord  Brougham  might  be  enabled  to  take  part  in  it. 
In  the  outset  of  his  paper  Captain  Crofton  proposed  three  questions 
for  consideration— ^What  are  the  difficulties  of  the  convict  question  ? 
Why  have  we  not  solved  them  ?  What  shall  we  do  to  solve  those 
difficulties  ?  Taking  the  last  first,  he  laid  it  down  that  the  diffi- 
culties are  to  devise  a  course  of  treatment  consistent  with  humanity 
which  shall  either  mend  the  offender  or  tend  to  render  him  less 
noxious  to  the  community,  and  which  shall  have  at  the  same  time 
the  effect  of  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of  crime*  IVom 
1827  to  1886,  87,117  males  and  females  were  transported  to  the 
colonies;  from  1887 to  1846, 27,258 ;  from  1847  to  1856,  11,979  ; 
and  in  1857,  only  461.  But  the  fadlity  with  which  in  the  former 
periods  the  mother  country  got  rid  of  its  criminals  led  to  gross  care- 
lessness, and  eventuaUy  the  colonies  refused  to  receive  them.  We 
had,  however,  learned  two  lessons  from  transportation, — ^first,  that 
emplojrment  was  a  most  powerful  agent  in  reformation ;  and,  secondly, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  evils  attendant  on  bad  prison  discipline, 
there  was  still  a  large  impressible  class  of  prisoners  who  were  willing 
to  work  when  employment  was  obtained,  who  gave  satisfaction  to 
their  employers,  and  who  ultimately  became  useful  and  industrious 
colonists.  Why  had  we  not  solved  the  difficulties  of  the  convict 
question  ?  Simply  because,  though  experience  had  clearfy  proved 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  prisonenn-impressible  and  unimpressible 
— ^we  had  failed  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  knowledge,  and  had 
treated  our  criminals  in  masses  up  to  the  termination  of  thdr  in- 
carceration, and  had  discharged  them  to  take  their  chance  and  wori^ 
their  will.  When  the  colonies  refused  to  receive  convicts  the  experi- 
ment was  then  tried  on  us  at  home,  with  the  same  result  and  for  a 
similar  leaym-— the  neglect  to  improve  the  impressible  class.    We 
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wQvc  ready  to  admit  how  difficult  it  was  for  a  man  when  discharged 
from  prison  to  obtain  employment,  but  what  had  we  done  to  enable 
him  to  procure  it  ?  Nothing,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then, 
that  we  had  signi^ly  failed.  It  had  been  oor  practice  to  delude  our- 
selves with  negative  statistics,  and  we  had  concluded  that  unless  a 
prisoner  was  re-convicted  he  was  reformed.  This  delusion  had  be^n 
our  stumbling-block,  and  well  nigh  our  ruin.  The  conmiunity  ob- 
jected to  employ  the  criminal  when  discharged,  on  the  intelligible 
ground  that,  although  under  strict  surveillance  and  the  uttar  absence 
of  temptation  his  conduct  had  been  good,  there  was  no  guarantee 
that  it  would  not  be  otherwise  in  free  life ;  and  thus  the  character 
so  obtained  under  such  a  prison  diseipline  was  of  little  or  no  valoc 
to  the  public.  What,  then, shall  we  do  to  solve  those  difficulties? 
We  must  treat  our  convicts  individually,  and  not  in  the  mass ;  we 
must  qualify  them  to  obtain  employment,  by  so  training  them  that 
they  win  gain  the  confidence  of  the  pubbe ;  we  most  apply  soch 
special  training  as  will  fit  them  for  a  free  life  and  make  them  meet 
for  employment ;  we  must  inform  them  of  an  honest  world,  of  which 
they  know  little ;  and  when  discharged,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
them,  but  preserve  a  supervision  which  will  tend  to  protect  them  and 
their  employers.  It  is  by  enlisting  the  mind  of  the  crindnal  in  bis 
own  reformation  that  we  may  hope  to  combat  the  difficulty,  bat  it 
will  be  necessary  that  in  the  early  stages  of  his  imprisonment  bis 
discipline  shall  be  of  such  a  eharacter  as  will  operate  against  the  com- 
mi&^ion  of  crime.  Captain  Crofton  then  dwelt  on  the  inestinuHe 
value  of  labour  as  a  reformatory  agent,  and  suggested  that  ample  and 
useful  employment  could  be  found  for  our  criminalA  in  the  construc- 
tion of  harbours  of  refuge  and  other  work»  of  a  national  eharaeteroa 
the  coasts.  TMs  should  be  done  when  they  oonld  be  cheaply  located 
on  the  works,  and  to  prove  that  it  could  be  effected^  he  meatiooed 
that  in  Ireland  they  were  enabled  to  accommodate  three  officers  and 
50  men  in  a  moveable  iron  shed  for  £350.  It  had  been  urged  that 
the  association  of  prisoners  was  calculated  to  g^ve  xise  to  demorali- 
zation, but  he  maintained  that  that  experience  had  been  gained  under 
difiPerent  circumstances  from  those  which  now  prevailed ;  and  be 
justly  observed,  that  if  we  cannot  control  our  criminals  in  associatioD 
after  their  long  discipline,  we  cannot  expect  the  conunonity  to  ha?e 
much  confidence  in  their  future  welldoing.  Payments  of  gratuitiea, 
according  to  the  amount  of  work,  would  also  tend  to  reformation ; 
but  we  must  above  all  things  take  care  that  the  liberated  crimioil 
profitably  uses  his  special  training.  From  these  conatderations  Cap- 
tain Croflon  deduced  the  follo\^ing: — That  labour  was  necessary  to 
refojmation  ;  that  by  classification  and  special  training  convicta  could 
be  better  prepared  for  employment ;  that  by  a  system  of  regUtratioD 
after  discharge  wo  shall  deter  from  crime  and  assist  refoxmation ;  and 
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lastly,  that  by  noting  to  the  police  th«  more  noxions  offenders  we 
shall  render  their  incarceration  more  certain  and  lengthened,  and  thus 
protect  society  from  their  vices.  A  course  of  prison  discipline  tending 
to  produce  these  results  was  theoretically  wise,  and  that  it  was  also 
practically  so  was  proved,  he  maintained,  by  the  success  of  the 
system  in  Ireland.  He  said  that  he  could  give  many  instances  of  its 
success,  and  mentioned  that  he  could  produce  letters,  dated  Lucknow 
and  other  places  in  India,  from  non-commissioned  officers,  themselves 
once  prisoners,  to  their  old  associates,  earnestly  exhorting  them  to 
reformation.  In  conclusion,  Captain  Crofion  expressed  his  gratitude 
to  the  noble  president  of  the  section  for  the  assistance  he  had  ren- 
dered to  his  system,  and  stated  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  give  every 
information  as  to  its  details  to  any  gentleman  who  might  desire  it 

After  the  reading  of  this  most  able  and  important  paper,  a  very 
lengthened  and  earnest  discussion  took  place.  Captain  Crofton  very 
urgently  pressed  the  importance  of  inmiediately  considering  the 
question  whether,  under  the  act  of  1857,  the  periods  of  sentence  re- 
remitted  through  good  conduct  during  detention,  should,  or  should 
not,  be  conditional  on  good  conduct  subsequent  to  liberation.  He 
further  stated  that  at  present  this  was  an  open  question,  and  had  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  scheme  known  as  ^^  The  Ticket-of-leave 
system,"  which,  practically,  was  considered  in  England  to  be  a  mere 
shortening  of  the  sentence,  without  any  efficient  check  when  the  man 
had  gone  forth  from  the  prison. 

And  doubtless  Captain  Crofton  was  right,  and  still  more  strong 
in  right,  and  in  sound  sense  when  he  further  urged  that  the  re^ 
question  now  before  the  public  was,  whether  criminals  should  be 
discharged  at  minimum  periods  of  time,  (made  known  to  the  judges), 
with  or  without  the  check  of  a  conditional  discharge. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Captain  Crofton  vcij  clearly 
showed  the  great  necessity  for  having  statistics  of  a  more  posative 
character  that  those  upon  which  police  and  prison  returns  are  gene- 
rally founded.  He  contended,  and  we  know  that  the  feeling, 
plainly  exhibited,  of  the  section,  was  with  him,  tliat  unless  we  possess 
statistics  of  a  more  positive  character  than  those  now  used  in  Eng- 
land, of  the  conduct  of  discharged  prisoners,  we  are  only  groping 
after  truth  in  the  dark,  deluding  ourselves  with  fancied  reformations, 
becanse  the  discharged  men  are  not  known  whan  re-convicted. 

Captain  Crofton  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  this  point,  and  was 
listened  to  with  extreme  interest,  because  he  and  all  the  informed 
portion  of  his  hearera  knew  that  here,  in  this  little  point,  was  the 
whole  test  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Irish  system,  and  of  its 
saperioriiy  to,  or  bad  equality  in  failure  with,  the  English  system,  or 
aa  it  is  now  more  generally  called,  '*  m  ulL" 
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Captain  Crofton  explained  the  dangerous  absorditj,  and  the 
patent  fallacy  of  our  ordinary  negative  statistics.  He  showed  that  a 
m()re  general  commnnication  \^dth  the  police,  and  a  more  carefol  and 
accurate  study  of  tbeir  statistics  with  reference  to  undetected  offences, 
wovM  show  the  folly  of  relying  on  negative  statistics.  He  contended, 
as  ;.ll  contend  who  had  really  studied  prison  discipline  and  mmmal 
statistics  as  a  science,  that  the  only  test  of  all  systems  of  prison  di»- 
cipline,  the  only  means  by  which  a  war  can  be  waged,  profitably, 
against  crime,  is  the  positive  information  of  the  conduct  of  the  dis- 
charged prisoners ;  and  this  information  can  only  be  obtained  by 
and  through  conditional  liberation,  and  periodical  registration.  This 
fact,  for  it  is  happily  at  last  a  fact.  Captain  Crofton  was  able  to 
prove  from  his  own  experience ;  and  further,  he  was  able  to  demon- 
strate the  mode  by  which  the  plan  could  be  any  where  carried  out  as 
successfully  as  in  Ireland;  carriedouttoo,asa  protection  to  the  public; 
and  which,  whilst  it  fostered  and  strengthened  the  well  condncted  fibertt- 
ed  convict,  restrained  and  kept  in  salutary  dread,  the  liberated  coo- 
Tict  who  was  not  thoroughly  reformed,  or  weaned  from  his  old 
evil  course  of  life. 

We  have  heard  some  objections  made  to  this  system  ef  sopervisioD, 
here  described  and  advocated,  but  we  think  them  01-fonnded,  and 
we  hope  in  time  we  shall  see,  as  in  France,  that  in  the  case  of  blown 
otfcnders,  a  sentence  of  police  surveillauce,  for  greater  or  lesser  periods, 
according  to  the  offence  or  bad  character  of  the  criminal,  shall  be 
added  to  the  sentence  of  imprisonment.  Our  honored  friend,  the 
Recorder  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  would  go  further, 
add  compel  the  known  thief  to  shew  that  he  had  honest  means  of 
support,  or  could  procure  security  for  his  good  conduct,  and  failing 
in  either  of  these,  they  would  commit  him  to  prison.  Mr.  Recorder 
Hill  stated  his  views  to  the  grand  jury  at  Birmingham,  so  long 
ago  as  October,  1850,  and  his  suggestions  were  approved  by  Tht 
Edinburgh  Review^  The  Liverpool  Mercury,  The  MancheOjer  Guar- 
dian, The  Spectator,  and  partially  by  The  Times.  The  whole  matt^ 
is  thus  shortly  stated  in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  a  paper  from,  we 
believe,  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  John  Greg:  "Mr.  Hill's  proposal 
merely  amounts  to  this — that  a  certain  amount  of  specified  sur- 
veillance, after  liberation,  shall  be  a  portion  of  the  puni^unent  to 
which  every  convicted  offender  is  sentenced ;  or  if  yon  prefer  so  to  ex- 
press it,  a  condition  of  his  release :  that  when  once  a  man  has  been 
proved  to  belong  to  the  criminal  population,  i,  e.,  to  that  class  which 
habitually  preys  upon  the  community,  he  shall  forfeit  that  portion  of 
his  civil  rights  which  consists  in  the  assumption  of  hia  innocence ; 
that  whereas  in  the  case  of  untainted  citizens,  the  onus  probandiVies 
upon  their  accusers,  in  the  case  of  liberated  convicts  the  onus  should 
lie  with  the  defendant.     In  principle  we  see  no  objection  to  Mr.  HilTs 
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suggestions.  The  plea  of  the  libertj  of  the  subject  has  no  force 
here.  When  once  a  man  has  made  hunself,  by  crime,  amen- 
able to  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  may  justly  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  to  any  degree,  and  for  any  period  which  the  law  deems  fit 
and  necessary.  Society,  which  he  has  menaced  and  outraged,  is 
obyionsly  jnst  as  competent  to  condemn  him  to  imprisonmcut  for  a 
giren  term,  and  to  surveillance  afterwards,  as  to  imprisonment  for  a 
longer  term,  foUowed  by  no  surveillance ;  to  a  total  deprivation  of 
his  liberty  for  a  time,  (that  b)  and  to  a  partial  curtailment  of  it 
subsequently,  as  to  a  total  deprivation  of  it  for  a  year  or  a  life.  The 
convicted  criminal  has  forfeited  his  social  position ;  henceforth  he  is 
entitled  only  to  that  amonnt  of  freedom,  and  to  freedom  on  those 
terms  which  offended  society  may  please  to  dictate." 

In  continuation,  Captain  Crofton  dwelt  on  the  great  importance 
of  special  and  preparatory  training  in  the  Intermediate  Prisons,  prior 
to  the  discharge  of  convicts,  and  that  the  favorable  results  of  such 
training  wonld  be : — 

1.  —That  a  very  large  number  bent  on  pursuing  a  course  of  in- 
dustry wonld  not  place  themselves  amidst  former  associates,  bnt 
would  at  once  go  to  countries  where  their  temptations  would  be 
lessened,  their  labour  required,  and  their  antecedents  unknown. 

2. — ^That  others  wonld,confident  in  their  good  resolutions,  labour  in 
their  own  country,  (although  not  necessarily  in  their  own  locality) 
and  evince  the  value  of  their  training  by  good  conduct  under  discreet 
supervision. 

Captain  Crofton  argued  that  a  prison  system,  very  strict  and 
deterring  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  only  permitting  the  criminal  to 
advance  in  each  through  well  measured  industry  and  conduct,  not-ed 
aocnrately  in  marks,  and  finaUy  concluding  with  the  Intermediate 
stage  and  its  appliances,  and  conditional  liberation,  was  worthy  of  the 
adoption  of  an  enlightened  nation,  and  stated  the  day  was  at  hand 
when  this  doctrine  would  universally  prevail. 

Several  gentlemen  took  part  in  this  discussion.  Our  friend,  ]Mr. 
Baker,  of  Hardwicke  Court,  confirmed  very  strongly  Captain 
Grofton's  opinion.  Mr.  Baker  based  his  statements  on  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  English  police,  and  was  satisfied  that  police  super- 
vision in  England  would  be  discreetly  exercised.  Mr.  Baker  adduced 
many  instances  within  his  own  knowledge,  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

Mr.  Charles  Ratcliff,  of  Birmingham,  stated  in  behalf  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Discharged  Prisoners  Aid  Society,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, that  it  would  materially  increase  their  beneficial  influence  if 
prisoners  specially  trained  were  sent  to  them  with  the  gratuities  they 
had  earned,  merely  requiring  direction  and  patronage  in  then:  future 
conrse. 

It  appeared  to  be  quite  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  that  on  our 
colonies  refusing  to  receive  our  Convicts,  new  and  exceptional  circum- 
stances had  arisen  calling  for  an  alteration  in  tlie  manner  of  train- 
ing and  preparing  them  for  liberation. 
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The  followingmost  important  resolutioii6wer«  passed  anaDimoadr— 
'*  That  it  is  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Section  tiiat  the  attoatioii 
of  the  Legislature  be  urgently  invoked  to  the  following  subject : — 
'^  The  expediency  of  so  prolonging  the  sentences  passed  in  seriooi 
cases  of  crime,  as  to  admit  of  considerable  periods  of  fixed  oonfioe- 
ment,  followed  by  a  proportionate  period  of  probatiouaiy  deteotioQ, 
part  of  which  should  be  open  to  remission  in  consequence  of  good 
behaviour,  under  the  liability  of  such  remission  being  revoked  in 
consequence  of  bad  behaviour  while  the  prisoner  was  at  large.* 

That  this  resolution  should  be  adopted  cannot  sorprise  any  perMi 
who  was  present  during  the  reading  of,  and  the  discussion  upon. 
Captain  Crofton's  paper.     The  President  of  the  Section^  the  Eari  of 
Carlisle,    had    watched    the  system   advocated  by   him    from  ks 
its  commencement.     As  Viceroy  he  had  every  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  whole  working  of  the  scheme  of  Reformation,  and  could  con- 
trast it  with  that  wretched  plan  of  prison  management  y^hkh  pre- 
vailed when  ho  was  Chief  Secretary.     He  had  been  a  constant,  lod 
careful,  and   discriminating  visitor  of  the  prisons  under  Captain 
Crofton's  control  ;  and  in  his  inaugural  address,  as  President,  he  bort 
testimony  to  the  success  of  the  system.     But  there  were  as  able  men 
in  the  Section,   and  men  with  far  more  practical  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  various  systems  of  Prison  discipline  than  Lord  Carlisle ; 
men  such  as  the  Rev.  Sjrdney  Turner,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Baker, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. Charles  Pearson,  Mr.Merry,  who  could  have  de- 
tected an  error,  or  a  fallacy,  or  a  false  conclusion,  or  fancy  statistitf 
fonnded  on  imaginary  figures;  and  when  we  find  such  men  not  only  ac- 
quiescing but  joining  earnestly  and  heartily,  in  adopting  such  a  resola- 
tion  as  that  which  we  have  just  now  inserted,  we  may  feel  satisfied  thit 
the  sytsem  advocated  by  Captain  Crofton,  and  so  zealously  and  care- 
fully carried  out  by  him,  and  by  his  colleagues  in  Ireland,  is  fonnded 
in  sound  sense,  and  is  supported  and  proved  by  statistics,  plain, 
honest,  and  incontrovertible. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  Irish  govern- 
ment have  decided  on  the  adoption  of  the  prindples  embodied  in  the 
above  quoted  resolution,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  notice,  jn«t 
issued  to  the  different  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland  : — 

NOTICE. 

1.  The  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  June,  1857,  provides  that 
sentences  of  Penal  Servitude  are  to  be  of  the  same  duration  as  sen- 
tences of  Transportation  previously  awarded,  instead  of  the  sentences 
of  sliorter  extent  under  the  Act  of  1853 — thus,  a  sentence  of  A  years 
Penal  Servitude  under  the  Act  of  1853,  stands  in  place  of  a  sentence 
of  7  years'  Transportation  ;  whereas  for  the  same  offence  under  the 
retewt  Act  of  1857,  the  sentence  awarded  is  liable  to  be  one  of  7 
yeari  Penal  Scrvitudt. 
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Yll 


In  the^caae  of  tbe  flboxter  lenteooes  under  the  Act  of  1653,  the 
whole  has  to  he  spent  in  Imprisonnient,  »  certam  proportion,  m  the 
case  of  wellHsondacted  PrisoDers,  heing  allowed  to  be  passed  in  Inter* 
mediate  Prisons,  bat  in  the  case  of  sentences  under  the  recent  Act, 
tbe  terms  being  longer,  a  portion  is  allowed  to  be  remitted  ob. 
UceoBB  towards  the  end  of  Ae  sentence,  if  the  condsct  of  the  Prisoner 
shall  have  been  deserving  of  this  indulgence. 

The  £»lk>wing  scale  shews  the  earKest  periods  at  which  Prisoners 
eonvicted  nnder  tiie  recent  Act  maj  qnalifj  tbemselyes  by  imexo^- 
H<mabl$  amduct  fin-  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  Intermediate 
Prisons: — 
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2.  The  above  eaiUeet  {Msaible  periods  of  ramoTtl  to  Intennedtate 
Prisons,  apply  onlj  to  those  of  the  most  unexoeptioiiaUe  character^ 
and  no  remission  of  the  foil  sentence  will  take  place  anless  tiie  Pri* 
soner  has  qualified  himself  by  carefnllj  meaanred  good  oondoct  for 
passing  the  periods  in  the  Iiifeennediafee  Prisons  prescribed  by  the 
Rules,  and  any  dday  in  this  qnalifieation  will  have  the  effect  of  poat- 
poning  his  admission  into  the  Intenne<^te  Prisons,  and  thereby 
deferring  to  the  same  extent  the  remission  of  a  portion  of  his  sentence. 

d.  Conyicts  under  sentenoe  for  '^  Life"  will  not  be  ^gible  for 
consideration  for  remission  under  IS  years ;  in  the  evenl  of  tiieir 
misconducting  themselves  they  will  not  be  eligible  at  so  early  a  pe- 
riod, and  may  be  retained  even  for  '^  Life." 

4.  According  to  the  requirements  of  the  Colony  of  Western 
Australia,  a  certain  number  of  Convicts  may  be  sent  from  this  ooan- 
try  from  time  to  tune ;  the  selection  will  be  made  from  the  wdl 
conducted  at  about  half  the  period  of  their  seatence.  ConvictB  under 
<'  Ufy  Sentences"  will  not  be  eligible  for  removal  untQ  8  yean  frtm 
the  date  of  their  conviction. 

5.  It  will  be  quite  evident  to  the  Convicts  that  their  fotore  posi- 
tion depends  upon  their  own  exertions,  and  that  the  importance  of 
the  Classification  in  force  in  the  Prisons  and  of  the  mario  regnlatittg 
it,  has  been  much  increased  by  these  rules. 

6.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  that'each  Convict  should  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  both  with  these  Rules  and  the  Clas- 
ufication  which  is  to  govern  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  which 
every  facility  will  be  afforded  Mm.  He  will  thos  learn  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  a  good  character  in  Moun^oy  Prison  as  weD  as 
on  the  Public  Works. 

7.  There  may  be  exceptional  cases  and  crimes  of  sudi  a  heinoiis 
desoription  as  to  preclude  ofienders  from  being  treated  in  the  o&iburj 
manner;  these  will  be  dealt  with  specially  by  the  Government. 

By  Order, 

Walter  Crqftok,     C^umrmtm. 


jT^r }  ""^ 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  ordinary  {msons  convicts  have  the 
opportunity  of  working  themselves,  by  a  system  of  morfct,  into  the 
Intermediate  Prison,  in  which  are  to  be  applied  the  final  and  mora 
natural  tests  of  his  fitness  for  conditional  liberty. 

The  system  of  Registration  does  not  confine  the  liberated  convict 
to  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  if  he  remains  amongst  his  oompaniou, 
where  bis  temptations  will  be  great,  he  most  register  himself  mtfl 
the  maximum  period  named  by  the  Judge  shall  have  expired. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned^ 
on  this  most  important  matter  having  been  at  last  finally,  and  so 
satisfactorily,  settled. 
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We  novr  have  a  sjstem  eqnal  to  the  reqnirements  of  the  coitntry  ; 
Bound  in  theory,  and  proved  bj  hard,  stem  experience  to  be  8o  in 
practice ;  a  system  which  has  enabled  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham 
to  declare,  in  his  paper  on  Irish  Convict  Prisons,  that  '^  the  vast 
majority  of  all  who  enter  onr  prisons  as  criminals  can  be  sent  back 
into  the  world,  after  no  nnreasonable  term  of  probation,  honest  men 
and  nsefnl  citizens ;"  a  system  which  has  found  imitators  in  conti- 
nental Europe,  and  which  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  great 
writers  npon  Prison  Discipline  in  France,  in  Prussia,  in  Sardinia,  in 
Germany,  and  in  Italy.  Well  and  tmly  did  Lord  John  Rnssell 
observe,  in  his  inaugural  address  at  Liverpool,  referring  to  the  Irish 
system  of  convict  management,— 

*^  With  less  care  and  intelligence  it  may  be  admitted  the  sjrstem 
would  not  have  succeeded ;  but  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  reformed 
administration  of  the  Poor-laws,  and  indeed  of  every  department  of 
Government  which  is  well  conducted.  We  may  surely  presume  that 
the  country  will  always  furnish  men  of  ability  and  energy  competent 
to  such  a  task ;  it  must  be  left  to  our  responsible  rulers  to  make 
their  ability  and  energy  a  title  for  employment.** 

We  quite  concur  in  this  observation,  which  almost  bears  in  it  a 
note  of  warning.  It  would,  indeed,  be  an  evil  day  if  principles  so 
sound  as  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  many  eminent  continental 
writers,  and  of  several  European  states,  and  which  have,  periiaps, 
met  with  more  public  approval  than  any  social  measure  yet  intro- 
duced, should  ever  prove  unproductive  of  results  through  the  snpine- 
ness  or  want  of  intelligence  of  any  future  administratOTS  of  the 
system.  The  machinery  is  perfect,  but  it  is  fine,  and  must  be  kept 
in  working  order. 

The  Chinese  say  that  we  may  measure  a  great  man  by  his  de- 
tractors, and  a  great  system  by  its  imitators,  as  we  measure  the 
height  of  a  tower  by  the  length  of  its  shadow.  Latterly,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  you  may  estimate  the  success  of  any 
system  by  the  number  or  position  of  those  who  attempt  to  claim  the 
merit  of  its  origin  for  themselves,  after  somebody  else  shall  have 
made  the  system  one  to  which  men  informed  upon  the  subject  in 
its  various  bearings,  give  approval,  support,  and  earnest  advocacy. 
'*  Never  steal,"  says  the  old  lady  to  the  little  thief-pupQ,  in  Pcad 
Clifford,  "  when  any  body  sees  you  ;*  all  very  right,  says  the  sup- 
porter of  an  old  system,  who  is  endeavouring  to  wriggle  himself  into 
the  adoption  of  a  new  system  which  he  had  maligned,  misrepresented 
and  poo-pood,  until  success,  and  those  terrible  enemies  of  incapacity, 
or  laziness,  or  red-tape,  Public  Opinion,  and  the  Press,  had  driven 
him  into  the  consideration  of  the  new  scheme — perhaps  no  body  will 
see  me,  perhaps  no  body  will  detect  me ;  of  course,  the  system  is 
good,  excellent,  /  thought  of  it — ^and  tried  it,  long  ago,  but  circum* 
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stances  made  it  impossible  of  developementi  but  I  thought  of  it  lou^ 
ago,  God  bless  my  soul,  Fm  so  glad  to  fiiui  that  my  old  plans  ^^ 
beijig  carried  out  so  admirably. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch.     It  m  predsely  what  la  being  done  tbis 
moment  in   England,   in  what  is  called  "  The  Jebb  and  Crofton  * 
Controversy." 

Whilst  Colonel  Jebb  could,  or  rather  dared,  to  deuy  or  ignore 
the  success  of  the  Irish  system  of  Convict  Management,  be  did 
deny  and  did  ignore  it.  But  public  opinion  was  beoomlng  stroag, 
strong  against  the  ticket-of-leave  system  as  carried  out  iu  England, 
equally  strong  in  favor  of  that  carried  out  in  Ireland ;  any,  who  wish 
to  judge  accurately,  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  Irish  system, 
need  but  refer  to  the  number  of  the  Ijkish  QnABTKRLT  Review  for 
January,  1856,  and  they  will  there  find  the  opinions  of  the  Press  of 
all  shades^  of  politics,  English  and  Irish  collected,  and  all  declaring 
unanimously,  that  the  English  system  of  convict  management,  judged 
by  the  success  of  that  adopted  in  Irdand,  was  a  blander,  as  dis- 
graceful to  the  Nation,  as  it  was  damning  to  the  capacity  of 
Colonel  Jebb. 

What  Colonel  Jebb  himself,  in  a  grave  public  document,  (his  last 
Annual  Beport)  has  thought  proper  to  do,  most  of  onr  readers 
know.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  th^n  an  attempt,  by  mis- 
stating and  mis-quotation,  to  deprive  Captain  Crofton  and  his 
zealous  colleagues,  of  that  reputation  which  they  have  so  hardly 
earned.  Captain  Crofiton's  reply  to  this  disingenuous  attempt  of 
Colonel  Jebb*s,  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment. 

Lately,  however,  that  very  respectable  Magasine,  MeUorxL,  in  ita 
number  for  January,  1859,  has  placed  before  its  readers  a  paper  on 
the  '^  Jebb  and  Crofton  Controvert,"  so  false  in  facts  and  conclu- 
sions,  that  we  think  it  right  here  to  refer  to,  and  set  right,  some  of 
its  most  glaring  errors. 

We  are  informed  at  page  311,  that  when  transportation  was 
abolished,  the  whole  system  of  Prison  Discipline  required  to  be  re- 
modelled. But  it  was,  this  we  are  not  told,  Colonel  Jebb  who  had,  by 
his  abuse  of  the  system,  by  the  hoards  of  ruffians  whom  he  had  sent 
out  as  convicts,  driven  the  colonists  to  rise  in  desperation  against 
such  invasions  of  demons.  What  Colonel  Jebb  did,  to  abolish 
transportation  by  mismanagement,  we  learm  finom  the  return  printed 
in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Transportation,  in  1 856. 

From  this  return,  showing  certain  particulars  in  relation  to  pris- 
oners upon  the  Western  Australian  Convict  Establishment,  wIm^  by 
the  nature  of  their  crimes,  or  by  reason  of  their  inooirigible  charai-ter, 
were  considered  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are  usually  regarded 
at  the  Home  Imperial  Priaoia,  as  in^iffibie  for  assoaation  tvilh  others^ 
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we  gather  the  following  particulars.     The  total  number  in  tlio  return 
is  58,  and  of  this  total,  14  irtre  for  nnnatoral  offences,  for  which 
the  punishment  is  death. 
Of  the  53,  there  were — 


Transported  for  life 

•  *  • 

22 

"          for  22  years 

1 

^^          for  21  jeais 

••  • 

2 

"          for  20  years 

•• . 

2 

"          for  15  years 

»•• 

9 

"          for  14  years 

••• 

7 

The  other  sentences  were  on  men  re-oonyicted  in  the  Colony,  for 
bad  conduct,  and  varied  from  18  months  to  7  years,  with  hanl  la- 
bor and  floggmg. 

It  appears  to  us  that  no  amount  of  red  tape,  that  no  length  of 
existence  amongst  sealing-wax  and  Government  stationary,  could 
make  any  man  so  careless  of  all  results  as  these  figures  prove  some 
4x)dy  to  have  been,  in  sending  out  those  men,  whose  conduct  was 
infieunoiis  to  the  world,  bad  as  bad  could  be  in  the  prison,  and  fully 
aa  incorrigible  in  the  Colony. 

We  ought  to  have  hung  most  of  these  53  men — 14  of  tjiem  we, 
could  have  hanged — there  were  othevs  whose  offencoB  may  be  named, 
and  we  shall  here  insert  some  spedmens : — 

Name — George  Hanks,  ^xUas  ^^  Ram,"  alias  Charles  Rock ;  real 
name  Whittaker.  Nature  of  Crime — Burglary  with  videnoe ;  sen- 
tence, ^'  life."  Information  qa  to  poet  life — C<»ivicted  of  fovglaiy 
4b  1850 ;  sentenced,  10  years'  tran^ortation ;  attempted  to  escape 
from  Oxford  Castle,  while  waiting  for  trial ;  escaped  n*om  Dartmoor 
Government  Prison,  1851 ;  attempted  to  escape  from  Oxford  Castle, 
1852 ;  attempted^  from  Portsmouth,  1854.  Condwt  in  Western 
Australia — ^Three  weeks  bread  and  water ;  dark  cells ;  6  months 
in  irons. 

Name — ^William  Deane.  Nature  of  Oww— Burglary ;  after 
previous  conviction  of  felony ;  also  breach  of  prison  rules,  22  years, 
(15,7).  Information  as  to  past  /i^— March  1837,  6  months; 
February  1839,  14  days  ;  June  1889,  2  months ;  June  1840,  7 
years,  at  Knatsford;  January  1850,  12  months ;  January  1851,  1 
month  ;  2  April  1853,  7  years  ;  diaracter,  *'  v^ry  bad ;"  embarked 
in  cross-irons.  Conduct  in  West  Australia — Bread  and  water  7  days, 
ceUfl ;  class  suspended  3  months ;  adm<Miished. 

Name — Teddy  Kenny,  Nature  of  Crime — Burglary,  15  years. 
Information  as  to  past  life — Conspired  with  fomr  others  to  attack  the 
turnkey,  when  unlecking,  to  effect  t^eir  escape ;  two  of  the  five 
made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  ofi^cer  on  the  19th  August;  the 
officer  received  several  bruises  on  the  head,  body,  and  throat ;  they 
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threw  bim  down,  rifled  his  pockets,  took  the  keys  from  liim,  and 
threatened  to  murder  him ;  kept  in  close  confinement  from  the  19th 
to  the  80th.  Conduct  in  Western  Australia  —Bread  and  water  7 
days,  cells ;  class  suspended  3  months. 

Name — ^William  MTarlane,  alias  Jamieson,  Brennan,  Smith. 
Nature  of  Cnm«— Theft,  by  housebreaking,  prison  breach,  and 
assault  on  an  officer ;  14  years.  Information  as  to  past  /lye— Has 
been  a  very  bad  prisoner ;  not  to  be  trusted  ;  two  years  forfeited 
when  removed  from  public  works ;  was  transported  about  14  years 
ago ;  is  a  dangerous  character ;  broke  out  of  Greenock  prison 
before  trial.  The  governor  of  Pwsley  prison  states,  "  This  man  is 
the  most  dangerous  character  ever  I  had  under  my  charge ;  it  would 
be  well  that  officers  and  others  who  come  into  contact  with  him  be 
upon  their  guard."  Glasgow,  most  dangerous.  Perth,  incorrigiUe. 
Hulks,  bad.  Portsmouth,  very  bad.  Millbank,  bad.  Recom- 
mended to  be  sent  to  Norfolk  Island.  No  Record  ofcor^uct  in  the 
Colony. 

Name — ^Michael  Fleming,  alias  Jones.  Nature  of  crime — Steal- 
ing from  the  Person ;  14  years.  Information  as  to  past  life — ^A  very 
bad-tempered  and  violent  prisoner,  and  likely  to  give  bad  advice  to 
other  prisoners.  July,  1843,  7  years;  March,  1851,  18  months, 
highway  robbery.  Conduct  in  Western  Australia.  Bread  and 
water  7  days,  cells.  Class  suspended  8  months.  Bread  and  wat» 
2  days,  cells.  Class  suspended  1  month.  Tobacco  stopped.  Class 
suspended  3  months. 

i\ram0— James  Cannon ;  this  is  the  sweep  who  was  so  notorious 
about  five  years  ago  for  assaulting  the  police.  Nature  of  Crime — 
Assault  with  intent  to  murder ;  life.  Information  as  to  past  life — 
Often  for  assaults  upon  the  police ;  not  to  be  trusted.  No  record  of 
conduct  in  Western  Australia. 

With  these  facts  before  him  and  they  are  not  the  worst  cases^  the 
reader  can  understand  the  condition  to  which  Western  Anstralia  would 
be  reduced  if  this  system  of  Transportation  were  continued.  Let  him 
calculate,  if  he  can,  how  long  the  Colonists  would  endure  this  outrage 
on  all  justice,  this  sweeping  away  from  our  shore,  where  we  could 
manage  them  cheaply  and  8ecm*ely,  if  we  could  not  reform  them, 
those  criminals  whose  offences  made  hanging  on  the  highest  gibbet 
in  the  universe  too  mild  and  too  undegrading  a  punishment ;  we 
could  have  kept  them  safe  and  at  a  cheap  rate  here ;  we  sent  them 
to  a  Colony  where  we  cannot  hold  them  cheaply,  and  where  we 
liberate  them  to  the  injury  of  the  Colonists. 

Why  were  they  sent  ?  Let  Colonel  Jebb  answer.  We  quote  his 
evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  Transportation,  1856  : — 
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**  1 182.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  tbe  mea  wbo  have  been  sent 
lately  to  western  Auatralia  had  committed  such  flagrant  offences,  and 
appeared  to  be  persons  of  such  desoerate  character,  that  the  autiiorU 
ties  in  the  colony  had  been  afraid  to  assign  them  to  any  one,  or  to 
turn  them  loose  at  all ;  and  that  they  have  felt  it  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  absolute  confinement  ? 

I  am  quite  aware  that  some  have  been  sent  of  that  character 
lately. 

11 83.  Chairman^  Are  you  aware  that,  from  the  schedules  that 
have  been  laid  before  this  Committee,  it  appears  that  some  very 
atrocious  criminals  have  been  recently  transported? 

I  have  not  seen  those  schedules. 

1184.  It  appears  by  the  returns  that  the  perpetrators  of  some 
most  atrocious  crimes  have  been  selected  to  be  sent  to  Western 
Auiitralia:  here  is  one  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  rape  upon  his  own 
daughter,  and  others  with  burglary  with  violence,  and  unnatural 
crime  ? 

I  stated  that  the  class  of  prisoners  sent  to  Western  Australia 
differs  from  those  sent  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  arises  chiefly  from 
the  much  smaller  number  that  are  sentenced.  It  is  generally  under* 
stood  that  everv  man  who  is  under  sentence  of  transportation  should 
be  embarked  if  there  is  a  place  to  which  he  can  be  transported, 
otherwise  one  sentence  woula  be  passed  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  carrying  out  another. 

1 1S5.  It  has  been  represented  that  in  the  first  year  yon  went  upon 
the  plan  of  selecting  those  whose  conduct  in  prison  gave  you  hopes 
of  amendment  ? 

Yes  ;  we  had  a  very  large  number  to  select  from. 

1186.  Now,  as  I  understand,  youjiave  abandoned  that  principle?. 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  administering  the  convict  prisons 

to  send  away  every  man  who  is  sentenced  to  transportation,  if  his 
health  will  permit  it. 

1 187.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  the  same  option 
or  power  of  selection  which  you  formerly  possessed  is  no  longer  in 
your  hands  ? 

Since  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  the  commutation  of  all  sentences 
of  seven  and  ten  years,  the  number  disposable  for  Western  Australia 
is  very  limited. 

1 188.  You  conceive  this  last  Act  to  have  deprived  you  of  all  choice, 
and  that  you  have  now  no  choice  but  to  send  away  to  Western  Aus- 
tralia all  such  convicts  whose  health  does  not  incapacitate  them  for 
the  voyage  ? 

That  IS  the  understanding  I  have  at  the  present  moment ;  the 
number  that  are  sentenced  to  transportation  being  now  reduced  to 
about  300  in  a  year,  when  an  embarkation  takes  place  the  whole  of 
them  might  be  sent. 

1189.  £arl  De  Xoioarr.]  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  have  no 
discretion  as  to  the  selection  of  Convicts,  but  that  the  must  all  be 
sent? 

No  discretion  whatever ;  I  receive  an  order  to  embark  200  or  300 
men,  and  if  those  200  or  300  are  eligible,  it  is  my  duty  to  embark 
them  all. 
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1190.  Is  not  that  a  manifest  violation  of  the  undentanding  which 
was  first  come  to  with  the  colony  of  Western  Aostralia? 

/  have  ahJoaytfeU  that ;  but  tmtil  the  present  moment^  vien  Sicumcm 
has  asisen  upon  it,  I  have  received  no  instructions  to  keep  haeh  men  who 
W0re  guilty  of  any  particular  classes  of  crime. 

1 191.  You  are  of  coarse  not  surprised  to  find  that  there  hare  heen 
iiranj  very  aeridus  complaints  urged  by  the  colonists  on  account  of 
the  violation  of  that  understanding  ? 

^  I  think  it  is  very  likely  ;  it  serves  to  show  one  of  the  objections  to 
transportation,  and  the  endeavour  to  carry  out  a  system  where  the 
interests  of  the  mother  country  are  so  manifestly  difiPerent  from  those 
of  the  colony.  The  mother  country  wishes  to  pet  rid  of  its  worst 
criminals,  and  to  make  punishment  formidable  :  toe  colony  wishes  to 
receive  the  best,  and  to  make  them  comfortable  and  happy,  I  look 
upon  it  that  transportation,  regarded  in  that  point  of  view,  caoDot 
be  safely  relied  upon  as  a  deterring  punishment. 

The  following  passage  iVom  Cmptain  Hendersons  (the  Snperiii- 
tendent  in  Western  Australia),  evidence  is  appropriate  now,  as  a 
rider  to  Colonel  Jebb's  : — 

1009.  I  underi'tand  your  opinion  to  be  also  that,  if  the  former  sys- 
tem of  selected  convicts  was  again  adopted.  Western  Australia  nuKht 
advantageously  receive,  and  usefully  employ,  even  the  whole  number 
of  convicts  that  we  should  desire  to  send  out  ? 

I  think  so,  judging  from  the  number  that  are  now  sentenced  to 
transportation. 

1010.  Viscount  Dtfjiganju^ii.]  It  is  found  that  the  convicts,  whose 
crimes  in  this  country  were  of  a  very  enormous  character,  relapse 
a^ain  into  crime  in  the  colony,  and  are  again  brought  up  charged 
with  crimes  there  ? 

Those  men.  in  the  return  before  the  Committee,  are  all  in  prison 
now :  those  are  not  ticket-of 'leave  holders.  In  fact,  I  felt  that  they 
were  unfit  to  be  turned  loose  on  the  community :  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  must  be  kept  locked  up. 

1011.  Then  are  they  kept  entirely  in  confinement  to  work  in 
gauM? 

No,  they  work  just  the  same  as  the  others  ;  but  they  belong  to  a 
class  that  I  am  certain,  when  they  are  turned  adrift  on  thn  comma- 
nity,  will  commit  the  same  crimes  and  come  back  again.  Tbej 
belong  to  a  class  of  men  that  ought  to  be  treated  as  luxxatics,  snd 
kept  locked  up  ;  that  is  the  only  way  to  keep  them. 

Of  course  the  Colonist  wonld  not  take  such  men  as  these,  and 
accordinglj  the  question  at  once  was  started — what  are  wc  to  do 
with  our  Convicts  ?  The  writer  in  AfeUora,  referring  to  these  diffi- 
Qolties,  and  to  Colonel  Jebb,  states : — 

«  What  could  be  done  ?  It  was  manifestly  unjust  and  <;ruel  to  in- 
flict on  any  man  a  punishment  more  severe  than  that  to  which  he  had 
been  sentenced  ;  and  to  keep  a  man,  condemned  to  8e%'en,  or  ten,  or 
twenty  years*  transportation,  in  prison  in  this  country  for  the  same 
period,  would  have  been  a  far  severer  punishment,   even  had  there 
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been  vulBcient  prinon  accoroofhition,  ami  that,  too,  inflicted  without 
the  tnterventtoQ  of  jadge  or  jury.  Fortunately  for  the  country, 
when  the  difficulty  occurred,  our  convict  system  was  presided  over 
by  one  peculiarly  fitted  to  meet  and  overcome  it.  Colonel  Jebb»  the 
chairman  of  the  General  Board  of  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  had 
for  many  years  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the  cause  of  prison  dis- 
cipline ;  and  no  man,  since  the  days  of  John  Howard,  has  done  so 
much  for  its  improvement,  to  the  advantage  alike  of  criminals  and 
of  society.  In  his  labours  he  was  cordially  supported  by  the  other 
members  of  the  Board,  and  still  more  efficiently  by  the  governors 
and  chaplains  of  the  various  convict  and  other  large  prisons  in  Bri- 
tain. ^  He  has  been  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  prison  discipline, 
in  which  he  has  trained  many  who  are  now  carrying  out  his  princi- 
ples, more  er  less  perfectly,  iu  various  important  prisons.  The 
Irish  Direciors,  Captain  Crofton,  Captain  Whitty,  Captain  Knighi, 
all  studied  vhdwr  him,  and  acquired  his  Bystem,  which  they  carried  over 
to  Ireland  vnth  excellent  effect,  so  far  as  they  adhered  strictly  to  the 
principles  of  their  model," 

The  portion  of  this  extract  which  we  have  italicised,  is  as  beaati- 
fol  a  specimen  of  that  art  on  which  Mr.  Puff  prided  himself  as  we 
have  m^t  ica  a  long  time ;  but  the  fnn  of  it  is,  that  it  is  all  wrong. 
Captain  Crofton  never  held  office  under  Colond  Jebb,  was  never  in 
the  Convict  department  nntU  he  came- to  Ireland  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Dtrectors.  Captain  Kxught  retired  from  the  government 
service  in  1856 ;  Captain  Whittj,  who  snceeeded  Captain  Knight, 
was  subordinate  in  rank  to  Colonel  Jebb  viMst  serving  in  England  ; 
but  that  Cftptain  Whittj  owes  anything  to  Colonel  Jebb,  sounds  to 
tiiose  who  knew  men  and  facts,  veiy  like  a  statement  that  Lord 
Clyde  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  system  and  plans  of  his  Bojal  High- 
ness the  Commander  in  Chief.  There  is  an  omission  in  the  passage 
quoted,  of  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Lentaigne,  who  has  been  a  Director 
sinc^  the  formation  of  the  Board,  and  to  whom  the  greater  portion 
{^  the  success  of  the  Irish  system  in  the  reformation  of  Female  Con- 
victs is  due. 

The  writer  in  Mdicra  thus  continues  :— 

**  Colonel  Jebb*fi  new  plan  was  that  of  <  release  on  order  of  license,* 
which  was  sanctioned  by  law  in  August  1858>  by  16  and  17  Vict, 
cap  99,  and  the  first  prisoners  were  released  under  it  in  October  of 
the  same  year.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  the  name  '  ticket- 
of^leave*  originated ;  it  does  not  occur  in  the  statute,  but  it  was 
speedily  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  to  judge  from  the  temporary  lite- 
rature of  the  dayi  the  popular  idea  of  it  waa»  a  '  ticket-of  leave  to 
commit  crimes,*  In  deciding  on  the  demerits  of  this  system,  the 
public  overlooked  everything  beyond  the  fact^  that  under  it  convicts 
were  set  at  liberty.  It  was  forgotten  that  these  *  ticket-of-leave  men' 
formed  only  a  very  small  per  centage  of  the  criminals  constantly  at 
large,  and  living  by  their  crimes.    These  amount^  in  Britain,  to  about 
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130,000 ;  the  number  of  licenses  annually  granted  while  the  ijfteiil 
was  in  operation  was  about  3000,  or  two  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
number.  It  was  also  taken  for  granted,  thAt  these  men  were  the 
worst  and  most  desperate  characterst  all  of  them  bloodthirstj  ruffians, 
ready  to  perpetrate  any  atrocity.  The  Yerj  reverse  was  the  case. 
Most  of  those  thus  liberated  were  rather  past  the  prime  of  life,  and 
had  been  greatly  subdued  by  their  time  in  prison,  so  that,  in  Terj 
many  cases,  their  motives  to  crime*  and  their  taste  for  it^  had  greatly 
abated  if  not  altogether  disappeared.** 

Now  here  we  have  it  plainly  dtnted,  that  the  Tlcket^^-Leave  sys- 
tem was  the  production  of  the  "  heaven-bom^  coloneL  We  are 
told  that  in  1856-57,  the  total  number  of  licensed  men  detected  in 
crime  was  only  18  per  cent,  or,  out  of  7335  licensed,  1319  forfeited 
their  licenses.  But  how  many  licensed  men  were  not  detected.  If 
only  18  per  cent  relapsed  in  1856-57,  why  was  England  convulsed 
with  fear,  why  did  the  Tikes  thunder,  and  the  nursery-maids  sub- 
stitute Ticket-of- Leave  men  for"  old  Bogy, "in quieting  naughty  diOd* 
ren.  Plainly  because,  although  Colonel  Jebb  caught  16  of  his  re- 
lapsed Ticket-holders,  the  more  fortunate  of  their  fellows  were  run- 
ning through  England,  robbing,  or  murdering,  or  garrotting. 
Eighteen,  only  18  relapses,  whilst  Mettray  cannot  reform  90  per 
cent,  with  all  its  appliances :  18  per  cent!  only  18  per  cent !  and 
this  from  the  class  to  which  the  Ck>nvict8  already  particulaiised 
belonged ;  from  a  class,  be  it  always  remembered,  who  received  a 
Ticket-of-Lcave,  not  as  the  reward  of  good-conduct,  <^  reformed 
life,  tested  in  its  soundness  and  depth,  but  merely  as  a  docomeot, 
shelving  that  the  holder  had  spent  a  certain  portion  of  time  in  prisoD, 
and  was,  on  that  account,  turned  out  upon  the  world.  As  Sir  George 
Grey  well  expressed  it — "  There  is  an  erroneous  impression  that  a 
Ticket-of-Leave  is  a  certificate  of  good  character,  and  that  those  men 
only  obtain  it  who  can  prove  that  they  are  reformed.  There  wis 
never  a  more  fallacious  idea.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  illuaon 
should  be  dispelled,  that  the  holder  of  a  Ticket-of-Leave  is  ascertained 
to  be  less  likely  to  relapse  into  crime  than  any  oth^  discharged 
criminaL'**  Of  course  it  was  no  proof  of  character,  and  jet  only  18 
per  cent  relapsed;  and  this  wonderful  result  of  catching  18,  was 
brought  about  in  the  following  manner : — The  Ticket-of-Leave  is 
made  out ;  the  man  is  accompanied  to  the  railway  station  by  the 
officer ;  he  is  sent  back  to  the  very  place  in  which  his  crime  was 
committed ;  Ms  return  is  not  notified  to  the  local  police.  He  arrives 
at  the  end  of  his  journey  ;  he  may  be  well  inclined ;  but  work  is  hard 
to  be  pi-ocured ;  still  he  continues  honest ;  he  may  even  obtain  em- 
ployment at  once ;  but  then  he  may  lose  it  if  his  master  disoofverB 
that  he  is  a  Ticket-of-Leave  man ;  and  having  no  Patronage  So* 

*  Sec  this  whole  topic  roost  elaborately  treated  in  Mr.  Recorder 
Hill's  ''Repression  of  Crime/*  p.  655. 
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biety  to  aid  bim,  be  falls  back  amongst  bis  old  companions.  But  be 
may  not  bave  been  well  inclined.  The  police  antborities  send  bim 
back  to  bis  original  bannts,  and  leave  bim  to  bimself.  They  know 
that  he  is  withont  honest  means  of  support ;  tbej  see  him  with  the 
worst  class  of  rogues  ;  two  police  officers  declared,  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  of  1856,  that  they  would  not 
consider  themselves  called  upon  to  arrest  any  Ticket-of-Leaye  man, 
unless  he  had  committed  a  new  offence,  even  though  be  bad  forfeited 
his  license  by  open  breaches  of  eveiy  condition  endorsed  upon  it. 

For  example.  Police  Sergeant  Mark  Loome  has  been  fourteen 
years  in  the  Metropolitan  Police.  He  knows  all  the  thieves  and 
Hcket-of-Leave  men.  He  knows  one  man  who  has  been  back 
about  four  months  on  Tlcket-of-Leave  from  either  Bermuda  or 
Gibraltar,  and  he  has  not  less  than  twenty  boys  and  girls,  of  ages 
between  twelve  sad  sixteen  years,  engaged  under  his  able  tuition  in 
fltealing,  and  one  of  the  pupils  was  up  for  trial  whilst  the  witness 
was  bdng  examined. 

Now,  it  is  veiy  remarkable  that  Sergeant  Loome  was  on  such 
good  terms  with  this  man  that  he  had  fireqnently  seen  his  Tlcket-of- 
Leave  ;  he  knew  all  about  the  twenty  boys  and  girls ;  he  knew  that 
many  Ticket-of-Leave  men,  fearing  a  re-conviction,  do  not  them- 
selves appear  in  the  world  of  crime,  but  prefer  to  devote  their 
scoundrel  genius  to  the  instruction  of  a  future  race  of  rogues.  But 
Sergeant  Mark  Loome  is  not  to  blame ;  Colonel  Jebb,  and  the  Home 
Office,  and  Sir  Kichaid  Mayne,  K.C.B.,  are  the  persons  who  have 
permitted  the  Hcket-of-Leave  men  to  break,  with  impunity,  those 
conditions  which  make  the  License  a  protection  to  the  public.  Here 
we  have  the  chief  officer  of  the  London  Police  declaring  that  he  thinks 
he  never  saw  a  Ticket'0f4eavej  and  that  he  did  not  know  what  con- 
ditions were  endorsed  upon  it.  This  evidence  of  Sir  Richard  Mayne 
is  so  astounding,  and  shows  so  clearly  why  the  Ticket-of-Leave 
system  has  proved  nnsatisfactoiy  in  England,  we  feel  bound  to  insert 
it  here : — 

**3459.  Mr.  Ker  Seymer.']  I  find  these  words  endorsed  on  the 
tieket-of«leave»  *  The  power  of  revoking  or  alterincr  the  license  of  a 
convict  will  most  certainly  be  exercised  in  case  of  his  misconduct. 
To  produce  a  forfeitore  of  the  license  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  the  bolder  should  be  convicted  of  any  new  offence.  If  he  asso- 
ciates with  notoriously  bad  characters^  leads  an  idle  and  dissolute 
life,  or  has  no  visible  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  &c., 
it  will  be  assumed  that  be  is  about  to  rebpse  into  crime,  and  he  will 
be  at  once  apprehended  and  re*committed  to  prison,  nnder  bis  origi-* 
nal  sentence.'  Is  that  Utter  part  ever  carried  oat  ?— I  am  not  able 
to  answer  that  question  ;  that  sn^uld  be  better  known  to  ihe  author i. 
ties  at  the  Home  Office ;  but  as  far  as  I  know,  my  belief  is  that  it  is 
not  carried  out. 
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system  remains  to  be  noticed,  viz.,  ^  intermediate  prisons,'  and  to 
Colonel  Jebb  we  believe  we  are  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  indebted  for 
them.  They  sprang  np  as  the  natural,  almost  the  necessary,  result 
of  his  improved  system  of  treating  the  inmates  of  convict  prisons. 
All  who  had  bestowed  attention  on  the  subject  knew  that,  however 
carefully  he  might  be  trained,  every  prisoner  was  exposed  to 
extreme  danger  after  liberation." 

What  sprang  up  ?  what  was  there  in  Colonel  Jebb's  failures  ? 
Surely  his,  so  called  Intermediate  Stages  were  no  more  like 
the  Irish  Intermediate  establishment  than  Portland  is  like  Spike- 
island.  Colonel  Jebb  kept  his  man  in  prison,  within  the  walls,  to 
the  last ;  the  chaplain  and  the  school-master  had  their  fiill  innings 
at  him;  they  talked  him  into  a  hot  house  morality,  but  when  he  came 
out  who  knew  his  history  ?  such  a  system  as  this  it  was  that  gave  Urla 
Heep  and  Never  too  late  to  Mend  to  the  world ;  and  furnished  Punch 
with  those  sad  and  bitter  Lays  of  the  Convict^  with  which  the  public 
were  amused  in  1856.  Even  whilst  Colonel  Jebb  was  making 
his  experiment,  he  experienced  a  failme,  for  the  Colonel,  like  another 
famous  guardian  of  thieves,  honest  Dogberry,  "  hath  had  losses,"  as 
we  are  told  in  Meltora : — 

"  One  experiment  tried  at  Portland,  as  a  further  step  in  prepara- 
tion, signally  failed,  as  might,  indeed,  have  been  anticipated — viz., 
associating  a  large  number  in  one  dormitory  during  night.  It  was 
oifered  as  a  reward  to  the  best-conducted  men  ;  and  the  convincing 
proof  of  its  failure  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  best  men  soon  peti- 
tioned to  be  permitted  again  to  occupy  their  solitary  night  cells,  and 
thus  escape  the  contamination  to  which  they  were  exposed." 

This  is  rather  a  bad  specimen  of  the  results  of  Colonel  Jebb's 
system,  almost  as  bad  as  that  recorded  in  the  Southern  Times,  of 
November  27,  a  Weymouth  paper: — 

"  Return  of  Convicts  to  Portland  Prison About  80  of  the  convicts 

who  were  sent  from  Portland  a  few  weeks  ago  in  consequence  of  the 
part  thej  took  in  the  emeute,  having  undergone  a  few  weeks*  folitary 
confinement  in  Millbank  Penitentiary  and  Pcntonville  Model  Prison, 
were  returned  on  Wednesday  to  their  former  quarters.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  Waterloo  station,  and  found  that  they  were  to  be  taken 
back  to  Portland,  some  of  them  expressed,  in  very  forcible  language, 
their  determination  not  to  go,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and 
after  considerable  delay,that  they  were  got  into  the  Railway  carriagei, 
having  first  been  divided  into  two  parties.  A  telegraphic  message 
was  despatched  to  the  prison  at  Portland,  informing  the  Governor, 
Captain  Clay,  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  convicts,  and  he  sent  off 
to  H.  M.  S.  '  Blenheim,*  lying  in  the  Portland  harbour,  for  force,  in 
case  of  any  serious  difficulty  occurring  in  conducting  the  convicts 
from  the  terminus  to  Weymouth.  The  first  detachment  of  convicts 
arrived  in  the  afternoon,  tolerably  quiet,  and  under  a  comparatively 
small  escort.     A  strong  guard,  however,  had  to  be  provided  in  Lon* 
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tlicir  var  from  WejiBovfh  to  PortUad  tiiej  w 
and  *  body  of  tbe  nlors  of  the  '  Blenheiiii,*  dr^Ru^  A^=i^««e  of  tie 
ihTp'i  gvBi.  Under  thif  escort,  ther  vcre  mardbed  tLzxw&  Purtlifri, 
ahovting^  jelHiigy  and  tmtmnag  with  great  emigj.  F r?a  the  a- 
pre&aioiia  tbcr  «ued,  it  wo«ld  appear  thai  thev  cstiaated  &e  b«rrvr»  vf 
aoIitarT  coafioeiDe&t  in  MiHhaak  or  PentonTiiie.  as  light  io  i  <napiriii 
with  tbe  projects  of  a  recam  to  PortlaML  Thaie  rare.  «e  ht^ewt. 
were  cot  aiBODg  tbe  nnaibcr  vho  vcre  flogged  for  iasahdrdiaas^w ; 
tbe  ohIt  pftsisbment  tbej  have  bad  has  beoi  a  fev  weeks'  «oJixai7  um- 
priaonment.  It  teems  a  tct j  ({oe^tiooable  poficj  to  gire  mka  rcbdsk-u 
apiritsachaoceof  raising  aoother  riot  in  the  priaoa,  thoagh  tbe  tx- 
ceUent  discipline  maintained  there^  and  the  vigilasee  of  tbe  c^r^s 
will,  no  docibt,  prerent  anrthiog  lo  aaioaa  as  the  onthreai  wh^ch 
recently  occurred." 

In  desliag  with  the  historr  of  the  Intenncdiaie  Prisons  is  Irckai 
die  writer  in  Jffl»9niis  ehherigiioriiit  or  iDge&ioQalT  iKm>gis*^»g 
Wlubt  qnoCiDg  all  Cokmd  Jel^s  argiiments  against  tbe  IHsh  sp- 
tem,  qveting  them  iodeed  in  a  stjle  go  like  the  Coloiiers  own,  tii; 
we  can  afanost  suppose  tbe  Colood  the  writer — CapCam  CroAon'soos- 
plete  answer  to  these  objections  is  ignored.  Mr.  Beoorler  HUTs  pi- 
per OB  Irish  Conrict  Prisons  is  not  erea  mentioiied.  aad  Captab 
Crof^on's  piper,  to  which  we  hare  above  drmwn  mtt^n^f^^^  i*  ^^ 
once  referred  to,  and  thus  all  notice  of  the  discnsaoo  and  reaolitka 
of  the  Lirerpool  meeting  is  verr  o^wrtmelv  ahiifced. 

The  readers  of  Ifiatioro  arendbnned,  by  a  writer  profaring  tobafe 
read  tbe  argnments  of  Colonel  Jebb  and  Captain  CraAoa,  that  the 
men  go  oot  to  work  mder  the  earefid  snperintcndence  of  the^&r 
and  prison  officers,  as  wefl  as  of  theb-  emplojer.  This  is  eettaiBjy 
tbe  most  astoonding  piece  of  downright  mis-statcmcBt  we  hiT« 
come  upon  since  tbe  discorerr  that  Colonel  Jebb  inre&tad  the  IntBr- 
mediate  Prisons.  Not  a  single  man  ever  went  to  wotIl  under  she 
care  of  the  police.  Not  a  single  man  was  ever  watched  more  ckKtlj 
bj  his  emplover  than  anj  other  person  in  tbe  same  emplovmeat^  and 
tbe  sole  check  is  in  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Oi^an,  and  in  the  system,  now 
follj  appreciated  bv  the  men  themselves,  of  self-r^istratioD  with  the 
police.  Credit  is  given  to  Captain  Crofton  for  bis  indnstry  and  £s- 
crimination  in  mdiridualizing  the  men,bat  it  is  objected  that  by  aUov- 
ing  some  to  sleep  in  assodated  rooms  be  returns  to  the  system  of 
deciding  with  them  in  masses— deariy  be  does,  bat  after  individBal- 
ixation,  after  he  has  probed  thdr  minds  nnd  di^watioBSy  after  hd 
has  separated  those  with  characters  like  the  marine  and  artillBT 
guarded  victims  of  Portland,  if  he  has  soch,  from  the  reaDy  wen4ntc»- 
tioned  convict :  from  tbe  men  who  are,  as  Mr.  Organ,  the  Lectarer, 
states,  like  those  of  their  cbiss  of  life  out  of  prison.  Ai  this  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Organ,  that  weD  conducted  convicts  are  not  in  any  respect 
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of  mixid,inoral8,  paasion  or  feeling  different  from  those  of  the  same  class  of 
life  outside,  the  writw  in  Mdiora  expresses  astonishment.  Why,  we 
know  not,  for  Mr.  Organ  particnlariaes  the  weU^oonductedy  that  is 
those  men  in  whom  good  dispodtions  have  been  fostered,  or  in  whose 
hearts  repentance  has  its  healing,  deaosing  fountains  :  Mr.  Organ  can 
find  such  men,  becanae  the  convict  has  been  treated,  from  tiie  day  of 
entrance  into  a  convict  prison,  as  a  roasonable,  acconntable  man,  never 
as  a  spuritless  brute,  or  as  an  overgrown  mindless  baby.  Thus  it  is  that 
Captam  Crofton  has  succeeded,  and  thus  it  is  that  he  is  able  to  show 
such  results,  not  by  negative,  but  very  positive  statistios,  as  these  :-^- 
Discharged  from  intermediate  prisons  since  Jannaiy,  1856  .  1,827 

Of  whom  unconditionally 511 

„  on  license 816 

1,827 

Of  the  511,  only  5  have  returned  to  convict  prisons,  or  one  per  cent. 
Of  the  816,  only  80  have  been  re-committed,  or  not  quite  4  per 
cent.,  and  15  more  have  lost  their  licenses  fh>m  failure  to  report 
themselves,  drunkenness,  &c.,  &c. 

Ah  t  but  says  the  Colonel's  friend  in  Mdiora,  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant used  to  attend  at  Smithfield  and  encourage  the  men  by  his  ap- 
proval, and  he  had  in  his  hands  the  power  to  commute  sentences,  or 
he  could  pardon.  No  doubt  this  is  quite  true,  but  Lord  Carlisle  never 
pardoned  or  commuted  the  sentence  of  a  single  man.  He  listened  to 
the  Lectures,  and  he  looked  at  the  copy-books ;  instead  of  a  Lord 
Burleigh  shake  of  the  head,  he  had  a  quiet  good-humored  nod 
when  retiring,  and  all  the  magic  that  belonged  to  a  visit  from  Lord 
Carlisle  was  the  "  magic  of  kindness",  and  this  could  extend  to 
Smithfield  only. 

Another  point  raised  by  the  writer  against  the  success  of  the 
Intermediate  Prisons  in  Ireland,  is,  that  employment  is  easily 
obtained  for  the  convicts  on  liberation  in  Ireland,  because  "  the  fact 
of  hia  having  hem  in  prison^  is  not  felt  to  he  so  damaging  to  his 
character  in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other,**  This  is  too  monstrous 
a  misstatement  to  be  permitted  to  pass  unanswered.  This  whole 
country  is  stigmatized,  to  the  readers  of  Mdiora,  as  caring  less 
for  the  loss  of  character  than  England.  This  statement  was  made 
and  urged  against  the  success  of  the  Irish  system  previous  to  the 
Liverpool  Meeting,  and  at  that  meeting  we,  ourselves,  asked  Captain 
Croflon  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  upon  his  paper — ^'  Do  you 
consider  that  it  is  easier  to  obtain  employment  for  liberated  convicts 
in  Ireland  than  inEndand?**  Captain  Croflton's  answer  was  <*No." 
We  asked,  '^  Do  you  nnd  that  employers  m  Ireland  are  less  unwil- 
ling to  engage  the  services  of  a  convicted  criminal  than  in 
England  ?*•  The  answer  was,  "  They  are  jast  as  unwilling."  "  Then," 
jsaid  Lord  Brougham,  who  sat  beside  Lord  Carlisle,  the  President  of 
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the  Section — ^'  I  snpposei  CapUin  Crofton,  we  mmj  say  tbe  In>h 
employers  are  not  more  enamoiued  of  ticket-of-leaTe  men  than  tbe 
English  ?"  ^'  Jnst  so,  mj  Lord,"  was  the  answer.  This  we  think 
was  oonclnsiye ;  if  it  required  confirmation,  we  conld  oorselTes  give 
many  a  record  d  days  of  hard  work  in  endeaTonring  to  secure  em- 
ployment for  tbe  men,  nntil  they  bad  proved  to  tbe  employers  tbe 
excellence  (^  the  system  carried  out  in  the  Irish  Intermediate 
Prisons. 

This  charge  against  Ireland  was  first  started  by  Colonel  Jebb,  iu 
big  Report  of  1858,  on  the  Irish  system,  and  has  been  repeated  by 
two  anonymoBs  partiaans,  in  letters  to  newspapers  and  in  pamphlets 
gratnitioiisly  scattered  in  every  influential  quarter  in  England  and  in 
the  most  influential  quarters  in  continental  Europe. 

Next,  it  is  objected,  these  men  coming  together  miist  do  wron^: 
the  writer  in  Jtfe/tbra,  puts  it  thus : — '^  Manj  of  tbem — the  gre^t 
majority — ^may  be  desirous  to  do  well,  but  the  presence  of  even  two 
or  four  per  cent,  of  evildoers  endangers  the  whole ;  tbe  oaths  or  fikbj 
expressions  used  by  one  or  two  ^lU  pollute  the  minds  of  all  present : 
they  caimot  escape,  and  why  imnecessarily  expose  them  ?  The  as- 
sociated room  is  a  completely  retrograde  movement,  ^Vn  associated 
dormitory  is  an  evil  thing,  even  for  men  who  have  never  been  con- 
victs, for  men  of  more  than  average  good  character."  This  may  be 
quite  true  of  tbe  Portland  man,  and  was,  we  dare  say,  found  to  be 
true  in  that  woeful  failure  of  Colonel  Jebb's,  at  Portland,  when  be 
tried  what  he  called  an  intermediate  stage,  and  in  which  the  well- 
disposed  men,  foimd  themselves  contaminated  by  association  with 
equally,  as  far  as  prison  character  went,  well-conducted  prisoners ; 
but  surely  Irish  successes  are  not  to  be  judged  by  English  failures. 
Let  it  be  shown  that  Captain  CrofVon's  statements  as  to  tbe  condact 
of  the  man,  the  individualized  man,  and  there  are  no  others^  m 
association,  is  of  that  character  indicated  in  Mdiora^  and  we  shall 
say  Captain  Crofton  is  as  incapable  as  Colonel  Jebb  ;  but,  until  tiiis 
is  done,  we  shall  contend  that  the  person  who  re-writes  Colonel 
Jebb's  report  in  Meliara  is  writing  simple,  unadulterated  nonsense, 
or  repeating  statements  proved  to  be  as  groimdless  as  they  are 
absnrd. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  men  in  Smithfield  are  sent 
out,  in  turn,  as  messengers ;  that  they  are  allowed  to  buy,  with  a  por- 
tion of  their  prison  earnings,  such  additions  or  luxuries,  as  cockles, 
tobacco,  a  salt  herring,  or  a  moral  pocket-handkerchief.  The  man 
who  is  on  out  duty  for  the  week,  buys  these  things  for  the  men  who 
work  inside ;  he  has  their  pennies,  and  he  has  his  own,  yet  be 
docs  not  cheat  them,  he  does  not  break  the  rule  against  entering  a 
public-house,  he  does  not  buy  whiskey  for  himself  or  for  his  com- 
panions ;  thus  he  leams  to  resist  all  the  temptations  which  it  is  posisi- 
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t)Ie  to  place  before  him,  and  precisely  such  temptations  as  he  should 
be  able  to  meet,  fight  against,  and  conquer,  were  he  a  ft'ee  man.  Yet 
the  writer  in  Meliora,  objects  thus  :  — 

^'  One  objection  to  the  whole  plan  is,  that  it  is  evidently  intended 
to  act  by  exposing  the  men  first  to  small  tempUOkma  ;  but  the 
greatest  knaves  are  the  very  men  who  would  most  successfully  pass 
through  such  an  ordeal.  Many  of  them  have  great  self-control  when 
it  suits  their  purpose,  and  would  despise  themselves  if  they  yielded 
to  petty  temptations.'' 

What  on  earth  does  the  man  want?  Surely  Captain  Grofton  is 
not  to  make  his  Prison  Governors  so  many  Lockets  ;  surely  PoUy  and 
Lncf/,  and  Jermf/  Diver,  and  Mrs.  Coaxer  are  not  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Intermediate  Prison  in  order  to  test  the  reformation  of  the 
Mackeaths  and  Filchs  of  our  day.  Unless  this  is  intended  we  do 
not  see  how  larger  temptations  than  Captain  Crofbon's  so  called 
*'  Firsty  or  Small  Temptation^*  can  be  reasonably  looked  for  or  sug- 
gested. 

We  have  treated  this  question  more  as  the  ^'  Jebb  and  Cioflon 
controversy,"  more  as  a  dispute  between  two  officials,  than  as  a  great 
public  topic,  full  of  interest  and  of  importance  to  the  Nation.  But, 
after  all,  this  personal  character  of  a  nati<Mial  question  is  that  pecu- 
liar phase  which  frequently,  in  these  kingdoms,  gives  vitality  and 
vigor  to  a  good  cause,  and  insures  success  to  a  sound  system.  Thus 
it  was  with  Watt,  thus  with  George  Stephenson,  thus  with  Rowland 
Hill,  thus  with  every  man  who  has  tried  to  serve  his  countty  through 
new  ideas,  new  systems,  or  new  combinations  of  existing  things,—  and 
so  it  is  now  with  Captain  Crofton,  whose  whole  system  resolves 
itself  into  these  six  following  points  : — First,  that  the  action  of  go- 
vernment in  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime  is  paternal ; 
second,  that  the  object  of  punishment  is  reformatoiy  and  not  venge- 
ful ;  third,  that  the  law  of  reformation,  in  the  State  as  in  the  family^ 
is  the  law  of  kindness ;  fourth,  that  as  criminals  differ  in  age  and 
experience  as  criminals,  they  should  be  treated  accordingly ;  fifths 
that  prisons  and  gaols  are  not,  in  their  essence,  Reformatoiy  Institu- 
tions, and  only  become  so  by  means  of  circumstances  not  necessarily 
nor  ordinarily  acting — the  prison  being  a  battle-field  between  Vice 
and  Virtue,  with  the  odds  of  position  and  numbers  on  the  side  of 
Vice ;  and  consequently  and  finally,that  since  prisons  ordinarily  can  only 
exert  a  feeble  moral  influence  on  their  inmates,  and  fail  Ss  Refor- 
matory Institutions,  on  the  whole,  we  ought  to  search  for  a  new  and 
different  agency,  and  if  we  find  one,  put  it  in  use.  We  have  found 
an  agency,  Hope,  which  we  can  use,  if  we  will,  effectively. 
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WITH  SPECIAX.  REFBBENCB    TO  ITS 


INTERN  CLASS  OF  WORKHOUSE  ORPHANS. 


Many  of  the  Patrons  of  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School,  are  fully 
aware  of  the  fact^  that  within  the  last  few  months  seven  orphans  or 
deserted  children  have  heen  taken  from  the  children's  ward  of  the 
North  Dublin  Union,  and  placed  in  the  intern  class  of  St.  Joseph's ; 
they  are  also  aware  of  the  circumstances  and  objects  which  have 
induced  the  founder  and  managers  to  take  this  step. 

However,  as  a  misconception  seems  to  exist  in  some  quarters,  with 
regard  to  the  exact  amount  of  responsibility  and  risk  incurred  by 
this  withdrawal  of  children  from  tne  Union,  it  is  well  to  state  here 
clearly  and  emphatically,  that  no  assistance  whatever  has  been  given 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians  towards  the  maintenance  of  these  children. 
The  Guardians  merely  permitted  their  withdrawal.  The  whole  cost 
of  their  support,  instruction^  and  clothing,  is  borne  by  the  subscribers, 
and  the  managers  of  the  Institution,  which  is  for  the  present  the  re- 
fuge and  home  of  these  friendless  children. 

Some,  who  have  thought  deeply  on  the  question  of  the  duty  which 
society  is  botmd  to  discharge  towards  unprotected  and  destitute  child- 
ren, are  of  opinioui  that  the  poor-rates  should  be  charged  with  their 
support  in  Industrial  Schools,  or  institutions  in  which  seif-dependance 
is  one  of  the  first  lessons  inculcated,  and  in  which  the  *'  family  prin- 
ciple," is  not  necessarily  or  systematically  ignored. 

"rhis  is  not  the  ground  on  which  to  enter  upon  controversies,  in  the 
course  of  which  unrighteous  custom  must  incur  heavy  censure,  and 
strong  prejudices  meet  with  rough  treatment.  But  to  wait  for 
wholesale  reforms  in  such  matters,  would  suppose  very  "  weary  wait- 
ingy"  and  to  decline  all  personal  trouble  in  resisting  evil,  until  such  a 
time  as  enlightened  opinion  should  carry  the  question  by  acclamation, 
would  deprive  all  true  workers  of  their  real  strength  and  merit. 

It  is  sufficient  here, cursorily  as  possible,to  indicate  the  motives  which 
have  led  the  founder  and  managers  of  St.  Joseph's  to  adopt  those 
Workhouse  Orphans,  and  to  shew  what  the  result  of  industrially 
training  such  subjects  is  likely  to  be. 

Much  experience  of  workhouse  rearing  as  shown  in  the  conduct  and 
fate  of  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  it,  and  a  rather  intimate 
acquaintance  with   the  real  history  of  girls  who  are  now  expiating 
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them — and  above  all  they  are  jealously  separated  from  contact  with 
adult  paupers.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  to  this  foundation 
should  be  added  the  superstructure  without  which  all  the  rest  can 
he  no  more  than  buried  treasure — vain  and  useless.  It  was  resolved 
to  take  out  some  of  these  children^  and  by  giving  them  a  thoroughly 
industrial  education,  prepare  them  according  to  sound  common  sense 
principles  to  take  their  place  among  honest  respectable  bread-winners. 
After  some  visits  to  the  Union  a  number  of  girls  mere  selected  as 
likely  to  be  eligible  cases ;  a  request  was  made  that  they  should  be 
put  through  a  course  of  probation  ;  materials  were  supplied,  and  the 
mistress  undertook  to  teach  them  the  common  sort  of  sewing  as  a 
preparation  for  shirt  making.  No  opposition  was  offered  by  any  of 
the  authorities,  and  much  kindly  assistance  was  given  by  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  children.  Or  those  selected  in  the  first  instance 
some  few  after  a  while  dropped  off  disheartened,  being  unused  to 
active  exertion  for  any  definite  purpose:  and  some  of  those  invited 
declirted  to  enter  the  class,  having  a  sort  of  undefined  dread  of  leav- 
ing the  house — the  stories  they  bad  heard  of  what  befel  girls  who 
had  gone  to  service  and  met  with  bad  treatment,  and  come  back  to 
the  union  to  be  "  dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  and  sent  to  the  woman's 
ward,"  were  not  likely  to  give  them  courage  to  face  the  world  out- 
side. Many  however  persevered  ;  and  to  these  the  prize  was  given. 
Finally  seven  girls  were  brought  out  as  a  sort  of  first  instalment. 
The  guardians  gave  consent,  and  the  pauper  orphans  are  now  In- 
dustrials of  St.  Joseph's. 

A  few  paragraphs  will  save  lengthened  details.  The  children  soon 
after  their  removal  to  the  school^  were  called  separately  before  the 
managers  to  give  an  account  of  themselves.  The  answers  were  noted 
at  the  moment,  and  the  following  are  the  facts  of  each  child's  history 
greatly  curtailed. 

No.  1. — Age  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  ;  has  been  nine  years  in 
the  Workhouse ;  is  an  orphan.  Heard  that  her  mother  died  long 
Bffo,  and  that  htr  father  also  died  soon  after  he  came  to  the  Union, 
with  his  two  children.  Does  not  remember  to  have  ever  eeen  her 
father.  Thinks  she  has  two  sisters  well  off  in  Liverpool :  one  of 
them  married  ;  cannot  say  whether  they  are  stop-8i»ters.  Long  ago 
one  of  them  took  over  herself  and  little  sister  to  Jjiverpool,  kept  them 
with  her  a  while  and  was  kind  to  them  ;  but  finally  sent  them  back 
saying  they  were  idiots;  gave  a  note  to  eldest  child;  does  not 
know  who  it  was  for  ;  tore  it  up  on  the  way,  thinking  it  was  no 
matter,  and  threw  the  pieces  into  the  sea.  When  landed  on  the  quay 
did  not  know  where  to  go,  and  wandered  about  the  streets  looking 
for  the  Union  all  night.  Early  in  the  morning,  met  by  chance  a 
woman  who  had  seen  them  with  the  sister,  and  were  brought  by 
her  to  the  Union.  No  one  has  ever  came  to  enquire  *for  them  since. 
The  little  sister  is  still  in  the  Union.  Has  no  acquaintance  whatsoever 
outside. 

No.  2. — Age  between  fourteen  and  fifteen.   Has  been  fourteen  years 
iu  the  Workhouse;  is  an  orphan.     Knows  nothing  of  her  father  and 
mother  •     never   heard   how   she    came  to    the   Union.      Has    no 
acquaintance  any  where. 
No.  3.— Age  about  sixteen  ;  has  been  fourteen  years  in  the  Work 
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are  thoroughly  instructed  in  catechism  and  Ghriatian  doctrine.  But 
as  the  greater  numher  of  them  had  never  been  in  an  ordinary  dwelling 
house,  their  awkwardness  on  first  enetring  one,  was  both  provoking 
and  ludicrous.  The  use  of  knives  and  forks  was  unknown  to  them ; 
the  hall  mat  seldom  failed  to  trip  them  up  ;  they  had  not  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  carry  a  can  of  water,  and  it  required  practice  and 
experience  to  enable  them  to  get  up  and  down  stairs  witnoat  falling^ ; 
as  for  their  proficiency  in  needlework,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  the 
first  week  they  were  put  to  ordinary  shirt  makingi  the  united  earninge 
of  five  of  the  class,  amounted  to  nine  pence* 

Ac  present  the  intern  class  of  St.  Joseph's  consists  of  these  seven 
orphans,  one  girl  selected  from  the  extern  class,  and  a  matron.  The 
latter  is  a  respectable  middle  aged  woman,  worthy  of  trust,  foil  of 
the  hard  experience  of  a  struggling  life,  and  not  in  station  maob  above 
the  position  the  children  must  hereafter  occupy.  They  learn  much 
from  her  which  a  more  lady-like  person  could  not  so  well  give  ;  her 
homely  cordial  conversation,  and  her  example  of  untiring  industry, 
are  invaluable  as  aids  to  education  ;  she  is  a  soldier's  widow,  saw  a 
'  good  deal  of  life  in  various  quarters  of  the  world,  and  of  late  years 
supported  herself  and  an  invalid  step-daughter  by  dress  making.  She 
in  at  once  overseer  of  tiie  work  department  of  the  general  Industrial 
School,  cutter  out,  and  instructor  in  every  branch  of  household  work. 
As  it  was  found  that  ahe  could  not  remain  in  the  Institution  at  night 
on  account  of  the  said  sick  child,  one  of  the  extern  class  was  appointed 
to  fill  her  place  at  that  time  ;  the  latter  is  an  excellent  worker*  and 
in  conduct  the  best  example  the  children  could  have.  Her  family  live 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  for  the  present  she  remains  altogether  in 
the  In&titution. 

The  intern  class  work  during  the  day  with  the  general  Industrial 
School,  which  continues  to  be  carried  on  as  usual,  except  that  plain 
work  has  been  substituted  for  crochet.  In  the  morning  hours  the 
interns  clean  down  the  house,  scour,  polish  grates,  and  otherwise 
qualify  for  household  service  ;  one  of  them,  appointed  in  turn,  re- 
mains in  the  kitchen,  and  is  in  fact  the  cook  of  the  establishment. 
Two  of  the  externs  who  are  very  destitute  get  dinner  daily,  making 
in  all  eleven  at  that  meal.  In  the  evening  after  supper  the  children 
sit  in  the  kitchen,  and  under  the  cheerful  influence  of  candle  and  fire- 
light, continue  the  work  of  the  day,  or  knit  stockings  for  themselves 
until  it  is  time  for  e^eneral  prayer  and  bed  ;  passers  by  often  hear 
them  singing  their  hymns  and  school  songs  in  chorus. 

During  the  week  ihey  are  often  sent  on  various  errands  for  the  sake 
of  exercise,  and  on  Sunday  they  generally  eet  a  country  walk.  On  that 
day  also,  after  hearing  mass* and  sermon  m  one  of  the  city  churches, 
they  return  to  dinner,  and  finish  the  day  by  remaining  from  three  to 
six  o'clock  at  the  Sunday  School  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Vincent  De  Paul  ;  a  great  many  of  the  extern  class  also  attend  this 
admirable  school.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  too  busily  engaged  at 
work  during  the  week  to  give  much  time  to  book  learning,  have  their 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  kept  up  in  this  manner  ;  while  those 
who  might  be  led  into  mischief  by  the  idle  and  vicious  companionship 
of  the  streets  on  Sunday  afternoons,  are  safe  with  the  good  sisters ; 


who,  true  to  their  charitable  vocation,  not  onljf  instrnct,  but  also  in- 
terest and  amuse  the  children,  allowing  them  to  remain  after  school 
hours,  teaching  them,  small  games  of  Tarioos  kinds,  and  giving  them 
books  to  read.  During  the  summer  the  children  often  talked  of  their 
play  in  the  garden,  and  the  nice  stories  thej  read  in  *'  the  nnn*s 
summer  house/* 

This  is  something  like  carrying  into  practice  the  doctrine  of  the 
communion  of  labour,  one  charitable  institution  thus  coming  to  the 
aid  of  another.  There  is  one  more  instance  of  the  application  of  tbe 
same  principle,  by  which  St.  Joseph's  profits  largely.  The  superiors 
of  the  missionary  college  of  All  Hallows,  have  directed  that  a  portion 
of  the  broken  bread  and  meat,  which  is  distributed  to  tbe  poor,  shall 
be  sent  to  the  managers  of  St.  Joseph's.  This  food  is  prepared 
with  care,  and  so  good  nourishment  is  provided  at  a  time,  when 
a  longer  course  of  w  orkhouse  diet  would  be  likely  permanently  to  in- 
jure the  already  ill-grown  children.  Thanks  to  this  assistance,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  children  is  much  improved  ;  they  have  grown  stout  in 
person,  and  are  fast  losing  the  "  poor-house  look,"  by  which  visitors 
so  easily  distinguished  them  from  the  other  class.  Whether  they  shall 
ever  reach  in  height  the  average  proportion  of  Irish  girls  is  another 
question. 

80  much  being  said  of  the  past  and  present  of  the  Orphans,  a  word 
will  suffice  in  reference  to  their  future  prospects.     The  object  being 
to  make  them  good  plain  workers  and  good  common  household  ser- 
vants, no  doubt  whatever  is  felt  that  they  shall  be  easily  disposed  of 
when  that  point  is  reached.     Many  applications  are  made  at  tbe 
School  for  girls  to  mind  children,  or  help  in  kitchens.    An  honest 
girl  in  either  capacity  is  invaluable,  and  when  any  kind  of  training  » 
added  to  that,  the  candidate  is  sure  of  promotion.     In  last  year's  re- 
port of  St.  Joseph's  it  was  stated  that  twelve  girls  belonging  to  tbe 
School  had  been  placed  in  respectable  situations  in  various  capacities. 
Since  that  time  eight  others  have  been  similarly  provided  for.    Of 
these  twenty,  not  one  is  missing:  they  have  all  been  beard  of  within 
a  very  short  time,  and  no  instance  of  bad  conduct  has  been  reported 
of  any  one  of  them.    There  are  now  in  the  School  two  of  those  girls 
who  are  out  of  place  for  the  moment.     They  are  availing  themselres 
of  the  opportunity  of  learning  plain  work.     They  have  came  back  to 
the  old  shelter  of  the  School  quite  naturally,  feeling  sure  that  they 
have  a  good  chance  of  being  provided  for  as  children  of  St.  Joseph's. 
Among  the  benefactors  of  the  Institution,  there  is  one  to  whom  spe- 
cial gratitude  is  due.     This  lady  has  taken  at  different  times  no  less 
than  ^ve  girls  from  the  School — has  kept  them  in  her  house — ^trained 
them  as  servants  under  her  own  eye— and  given  them  what  was  worth 
gold  to  them — the  means  of  earning  henceforth  an  honest  comfortable 
livelihood. 

With  such  aids  as  these  the  managers  of  St.  Joseph's  are  justified 
in  feeling  no  painful  anxiety  about  the  settlement  of  their  children. 
In  some  cases,  for  all  may  not  be  fit  for  household  service,  it  is  con- 
templated to  lodge  out  tbe  girls  with  the  parents  of  some  who  at- 
tend the  extern  class — ^giving  them  work  as  usual  in  the  School,  but 
obliging  them  to  support  themselves,  and  by  hard  experience  compell- 
ing them  to  learn  the  value  of  every  halfpenny  they  earn.  Some  time 
must  elapse  before  this  can  be  done,  for  until  a  girl  is  able  to  earn  4^. 
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a-week  she  cannot  be  expected  to  live  independent  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

To  set  out  with  the  expectation  that  this  Institution  could  ever  be- 
come self-supporting  would  be  Utopian  indeed.  It  is  no  factory  ; 
factory  hours  are  not  kept,  neither  are  factory  principles  admitted 
as  a  rule  of  conduct.  Poorhouse  diet  would  in  no  case  be  acknow- 
ledged as  sufficient  for  the  support  of  growing  girls.  When 
the  girls  advance  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  pay  their  own  personal 
expenses  in  the  Institution,  that  gratifying  fact  will  only  be  the  signal 
for  sending  them  out  on  their  own  account,  and  getting  others  still 
untrained  to  fill  their  place. 

If  £100  a-year  were  subscribed  for  the  support  of  this  Institution, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  under  kind  Providence  the  work 
would  be  carried  on  gloriously.  As  it  is,  the  mani^ers  are  absolutely 
without  resources ;  and  their  efforts  are  foiled,  not  only  by  want  of 
funds,  but  by  sheer  anxiety  of  mind  which  necessitates  painful  atten- 
tion to  minute  details  at  a  moment  when  every  thought  should  be 
given  to  carrying  out  larger  views.  The  same  noble-hearted  friends 
whose  generous  encouragement  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Insti- 
tution three  years  since,  have  never  ceased  to  give  sympathy  and  aid. 
The  public  have  as  yet  given  no  help.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said 
that  the  public  are  either  uncharitable  or  careless.  But  until  lately 
the  existence  of  the  Institution  was  not  generally  known,  and  that 
accounts  fully  for  the  want  of  patronage.  If  private  means  were  at 
the  disposal  of  ihe  managers  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  struggle 
on  in  obscurity,  and  work  out  in  silence  the  principles  which  they 
know  to  be  true.  Now  they  are  constrained  to  ask  for  help — and 
they  feel  confident  they  will  obtain  it. 

Let  hope  be  placed  where  hope  is.  Surely  there  is  a  message  and 
a  promise  for  the  forlorn  Workhouse  Orphans,  just  as  there  was  for 
the  down-trodden  children  of  Israel  long  ago : — 

"  /  AU  the  Lord  who  mil  bring  you  out  from  the  vork-prison  oftht 
^^57?/t«R#.*'— Exodus,  vi.  6. 
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